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PKBE  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

BY   J.  E.  CUNN£B,  PIl.  D. 

INTRODICTION. 


^        Free  public  employment  offices  are  agencies  supported  by  the  State 

or  the   municipulity  and  designed  to  bring  em|)Ioyee  and  employer 

I  together  for  the  purposie  of  furnishing  eniplo^Tiient  to  the  former  and 
help  to  the  latter.  The  emplo3'ment  agency  as  a  private  institution 
is  of  long  standing.  As  a  department  of  phihmtliropic  work  among 
charitable  organizations  it  is  found  at  least  as  far  back  as  1870,  when 
the  United  Hebrew  Charities  of  Chicago  opened  its  free  employment 
office.  Both  of  these  classes  of  employment  offices,  as  well  as  those 
conducted  by  firms,  corporations,  labtn-  and  trade  organizations,  etc., 
are  excluded  from  this  investigation,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  inci- 
den tally  of  interest  to  the  discussion. 
^Vgencies  for  securing  employment  may  be  given  the  following  gen- 
eral rlai»si(ication : 

1,  Private  or  pay  agencies,  conducted  for  gain,  like  any  other  busi- 
The  '*  want*-  coluimis  of  the  daily  press  logically  belong  in  this 

oUs9* 

2.  PhiUntliropic  agencies,  conducted  l>y  such  organizations  as  the 
Associated  Charities^  the  Young  Mens  Cliristian  Association,  the 
Umlcd  Hebrew  Charities,  and  other  religious  or  humanitarian  bodies. 

[8.  Tlie  employment  departments  of  various  firms  and   business 
rganixations  conducted  for  their  own  private  advantage.     To  this 
class  belong  the  '*  business  agents *'  of  the  labor  unions,  the  employ- 
ment bureaus  of  mercantile  and  manufacturing  establishments,  and 
the  «*inr)Ii>vnicnt  <lepartments  of  the  antiunion  organize tiuiis. 
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2  BULLETIN   OF   THE   BUREAU   OF   LABOR. 

4.  The  free  public  employment  offices  supported  by  the  State  or 
the  city. 

In  ail  of  these  classes  except  the  first  the  service  is  usually  froo  to 
employer  and  employee  alike,  save  that  in  the  second  class  a  small 
nominal  fee  is  sometimes  charged  in  order  to  make  the  service  pay  all 
or  a  portion  of  the  expenses  of  the  business.  In  the  fourth  class,  with 
which  this  article  is  chiefly  concerned,  this  latter  feature  has  been 
attempted  in  only  one  instance. (°)  The  term  "free"  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  the  fourth  class  from  the  first  or  *'pay"  agencies,  and  the 
term  "public"  is  needed  to  distinguish  it  from  the  second  and  third 
classes. 

The  purpose  of  this  investigation  is  to  study  the  aims,  methods, 
progress,  and  results  of  the  free  public  employment  offices  of  the 
various  States  and  municipalities,  and  to  present  such  conclusions 
as  ilie  facts  seem  to  justify. 

Much  detailed  information  could  be  presented  in  a  digest  of  the 
reports  of  tlie  commissioners  of  labor  of  the  various  States,  supple- 
mented by  correspondence  from  public  officials,  but  as  the  nature  of 
the  work  of  the  public  employment  office  is  such  as  appeals  to  the 
generous  impulses  of  men,  there  is  no  cause  for  wonder  if  the  reports 
of  the  commissioners  and  supermtcndonts  occasicmally  exhibit  a 
gieater  degree  of  enthusiasm  than  the  results  seem  to  warrant.  More- 
over, to  view  tlie  results  of  ihe  operations  of  the  bureaus  from  merely 
a  local  standpoint  would  yield  but  superficial  information  and  lead 
to  uncertain  and  empirical  deductions. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  carry  out  the  purpose  outlined  above,  the 
report  should  be  based  upon  information  obtained  by  personal  visits 
of  the  investigator  to  the  offices,  an  inspection  of  their  methods 
of  business,  and  an  examination  of  local  industrial  conditions,  tak- 
ing account  not  only  of  official  opinion,  but  also  of  public  opinion, 
especially  as  represented  by  employers,  labor  organizations,  and 
students  of  the  local  situation. 

Political  experiment  is  necessarily  slow  in  its  processes,  and  most 
of  the  errors  observed  are  due  to  the  fact  that  while  the  public 
emplojonent  offices  have  been  in  existence  iu  this  coimtry  about 
fifteen  years,  and  a  somewhat  longer  period  in  Europe,  the  move- 
ment is  not  yet  bej'ond  the  experimental  stage.  Criticism  does 
not  always  take  account  of  this  fact,  and,  const^quently,  the  whole 
movement  is  oftentimes  rashly  condenmed  for  preventable  mistakes 
which  are  by  no  means  fundamental  in  nature.  Certain  orgjiniza- 
tions  are  warm  supporters  of  the  movement  while  others  oppose  it. 
This  partisanship  gives  rise  to  the  false  impression  that  the  whole 
agitation  it,  only  an  exhibition  of  class  spirit  and  interest.  Moreover, 
the  varying  degree  of  success  scMrured  by  some  States,  the  abortive 

^  «  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Ma. 


•ttettiptfi  tnade  iu  oUiern^  uml  the  abaDdoumeiit  of  ibe  sy^tinu  by 

one  havi*  placed  tho  inovemeni  raiUer  on  the  ilefeiisive*     The  advu^a- 

iiy  of  estahlisliifig  such  n  sj-st^m   is  ynder  consideration  in  a4j 

ilu^ee   States,   aiul   in  sevrraJ   cithois   the   nio\oment   is   heir 

'  watched  with  interest. 

The  chranoiogy  of  thi*  iiw  pnliHc  ruipinymcnt  offices  of  the  Ututr4^ 
I  Sl«l4*s  is  as  follows; 

Ohiov  3  i)iBei^  ricvolsMid,  ColumlHi^  fiminiuai,  llayuni.aml  T«l«?d<i;  f^alarit^ 

paid  by  cilk-s  ai  lin?l,  now  l»y  Statt*. 
ij36  Kogrili^^  TaJ.,  SL  mil iiiin pill  ufTici',  fimD«lc<l  aud  maiDl;uu4<tll:»j  ]»U«r  uiitonsi 

hiltf  at'«uin»>l  Ity  nuiuirijmlily  ami  counly,  luiw  by  municijialUy. 
Scuttl<%  WiwIk.  ^  miinirip:il  offu »%  fotindpd  hy  an  amendment  lo  th<^  city  charUT, 
MoTiUna,  fiT*l.  logii?laTi>'o  atu*in|n.  iil  a  niatlordcf  s:\'j?t<'ai-     njaii*:i?d  by  a  rnilt^i 

stitntc*  jicl  of  Harch  C,   iS9T,  lu  n  Uw  jjvmulting  niiinirjimlilit*  to  »rt  for 

thctnselvi>-9.     Uiitt^  oiTxcf,   VJQ2-  Gn-^i   F^L**,    19(15,  Uiili  iimmii'd   by  miy' 

oniinancej^  and  virtually  municipal  ofticcj?. 
Xc?w  York,  I  oRico,  Now  York  City.,  art  ropt^dLHl  and  uIBcp  dbixmtiiiu^xl.  lOOCi. 
Nobnwka.  mail-ordiT  5yglom,  otily  1  of!ir*\  Stall'  I'^pitol  at  Liticolti. 
lUiiioia,  4  nfEruj,  3  in  (liira«^i  und   I  in  Peoria;  nrigittiil  a<i  dcn^larod  iitinni 

stltutloitul  n|ir*  pfti^ol  May  11.  l^',\. 

MiaBOUTi,  !>  Lmiij?.  Kansas  City,  arid  St.  Jiiei-ph. 

C€miM«cttrut,  5  *>4r4iH^  BridjapfpTirt.  IJarlfiirtl,  Kt-w  Hav<'«.  Ndrwicli,  and  WaJU^< 

toy. 
Katens,  tuAil-orUcu'  ayistwu;  tmly  1  cufiie*'*  Hlal^  (^pitiil  at  Topi*ka» 
W<^  Vifgifiia.  1  ollit'i'.  \VlM^4i!iK. 

Wla'onuiiit  4  oUicce^  Ija  Cniaeo,  Milwaukt'i*.  (>8likut»b«  Supi'rinr. 
Duluth,  Mitm.,  muniripal  (>flico;  f  nindiHl  by  city  ordinaacc, 
imL  Marylaml.   I  oflW,  Italiitnnrtv 

.  SAcramt^to,  I'al..  tnuuicipal  oiVin ,  f^^undoil  by  city  imiinanr<*. 
Ta^QDlj^  Wai-U-,  lunni*  ipal  <ari<«',  /.u:iid<'d  l»y  chy  ordin:inrc. 
I0O&.  Minnesota,    1   f*flict%   Minmapolia;  usuQicij^al  uflico  at    Dtibttli   ooniinui 

organ  izt^. 
11KI5-  Micbl|;af),  2  ot!io<^«,  T>*^'tn>it  afid  Unmd  Kapidi^v 
190&.  S|Mkiim%  Wae^,,  tiiunic'ipal  otKco;  fvtuudi?d  by  city  (Krdinaucr. 

Tlif^  fidd  of  the  present  inTcMigation  covered  the  15  States  liaving 
free  public  empU^ymrnt  ofTlres,  namely,  California, C')  Councciicut| 
Illinois*  Kansas,  Maryhuid,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missonri^  Montana, 
Ntihraska,  New  York,  Oliio,  Washington, {**)  West  Vir^^nia,  and 
Wisconsin,  Colorado,  Iowa,  and  Massachusetts  wei^  al^o  included, 
since  Ihejse  States  have  the  estahUshment  of  sudi  ofTices  under  con- 
sideration, There  were  at  the  time  of  the  invcsligalion  37  offices^ 
all  but  5  of  which  were  personally  ins]>ec ted.  The  5  not  visited  were 
0«likosli  and  Superior,  Wis.;  Dtiluth,  Minn.;  Great  Fulls,  Mont,; 
and  Spokane,  Wash.  Of  these  the  sccomi  and  third  were  satisfac- 
ttmly  reported  by  correspondence,  by  reliable  visitors,  and  hy  official 
testimony;  th«  other  tlireo  had  been  in  operation  but  a  few  months. 
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Each  State  had  to  be  studied  as  a  separate  problem;  for  not  only 
were  industrial  conditions  necessarily  different  in  each,  but  the  laws 
authorizing  the  creation  of  the  offices  varied  greatly.  The  general 
plan  of  investigation  was  to  visit  first  the  State  capitol,  or  wherever  the 
conunissioner  of  labor  had  his  office,  study  the^  State  situation  as  an 
entire  problem,  then  visit  the  several  offices.  In  addition  to  the  cities 
where  these  offices  are  located,  Boston,  Providence,  Lansing,  Spring- 
field (111.),  Madison,  St.  Paul,  Helena,  San  Francisco,  Denver,  and  Des 
Moines  were  visited. 

It  is  evident  that  the  subject  is  one  which  does  not  admit  of  such 
statistical  definiteness  in  the  statement  of  results  as  might  be  desired. 
The  several  employment  offices  liave  statistics  in  abundance  to  offer; 
but  these  can  not  be  taken  as  absolutely  correct,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  people  will  not  always  report  as  to  employment  when  the  service 
is  free. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

From  the  experience  of  the  several  States  and  municipalities  in 
conducting  employment  offices  the  free  public  employment  office  must 
be  regarded  thus  far  as  an  experiment  with  some  failures,  many  mis- 
takes, and  several  successes  to  be  recorded  as  its  briefest  summary. 
The  failures  have  not  been  upon  fundamental  points  and  the  mistakes 
are  belie* ved  to  be  preventable.  The  history  of  this  movement  has 
been  one  of  progression  and  not  retrogression,  though  the  progress 
must  l)e  looked  for  as  a  whole  rather  than  within  any  one  of  the  sev- 
eral Stales.  The  individual  States  have  shown  but  little  inclination 
Ijto  modify  their  earlier  enactments  or  to  profit  by  the  experience  of 
others. 

The  oflices  have  not  uniformly  followed  the  practice  of  giving  their 
services  without  the  payment  of  a  fee.  The  experience  where  a  fee 
has  ])een  charged  indicates  that  perhaps  the  best  results  would  be 
obtained  from  a  small  fee  which  each  applicant  for  employment 
sliould  j>ay  for  each  position  he  secures,  following  the  principle  of 
making  th<^  service  pay  its  own  expenses.  This  fee  could  be  collected 
/^su])sequc»nt  to  employment. 

Th(»  oflices  should  be  located  whenever  practicable  in  the  city  hall 
or  the  court-house.  This  is  desirable  for  two  reasons:  First,  that  the 
])ur(l(^n  of  the  support  of  the  office  may  be  distributed  between  the 
State  and  the  locality,  the  latter  accounting  at  least  for  the  item  of 
rent,  tlu*  former  assuming  responsibility  for  all  remaining  expenses; 
s(»con(l,  in  order  that  the  office  may  be  as  closely  as  possible  associated 
with  other  social  services,  and  be  placed  incidentally  on  an  equal 
footing  with  other  public  offices. 

That  those  seeking  employment  should  be  protected  from  the 
schemes  of  the  unscrupulous  has  been  urged  more  than  any  other 


motive  Hs  a  reason  for  the  establishment  of  free  public  employment 
onicca.     The  experience  of  the  various  States  dors  not  justify  the 
belief  tlmt  free  competition  by  the  State  can  be  relied   upcm  alonft^ 
to  drive  out  the  unstTupulous  private  agencies  or  con^ect  their  abuses. 
To  accompltsli  this  object  the  first  requisite  is  a  law  covering  the  spe-| 
<*ific  abuses.     Following  the  sjstem  developed  in  Illinois,  the  free  pub-1 
lie*  employment  oflice  may  be  used  as  a  valuable  adjunct  in  the  admin-j 
iHimiioii  of  such  «  law 

A  second  motive  advanced  is  tlie  need  of  a  public  agency  to  furnish] 
tUI  possible  assistance  to  the  unenijdoyed  seeking  employment,     Pri- 
vate  imtiative  can  not  be  relied  upon  to  do  this  for  the  reason  that  it 
must  make   merchandise  of  men's  necessities   to   an  extent  that  isf 
socially  harmful,  even  when  conducted  as  a  legitimate  business  and 
entirely  free  from  extortionate  practices.  A 

The  economic  motive  is  a  third  reason  advanced  in  justiiicatit>n  of 
the  free  public  employment  oflice.  This  may  be  analyzed  into  the 
saving  of  money  to  those  for  whom  it  is  needful  that  money  should 
be  saved,  and  the  l>ringing  together  the  laborer  in  search  of  work  ^ndM 
the  employer  seeking  help,  thus  with  the  least  possible  expense  reduc- V 
ing  unemployment  to  a  minimum  and  supplying  llie  demand  for 
workers  to  the  fullest  extent, 

The  private  employment  ofllces  in  large  cities  have  become  highly 
differentiated  and,  while  the  cost  is  sometimes  excessive  and  exorbi- 
lilnt,  in  many  cases  they  rentier  a  higher  grade  of  service  than  the  pub- 
Jic  oflice.     As  a  rule  it  is  safer  to  ti'ust  the  public  offices  tor  the  lower /> 
ies  of  employment,  but  in  the  higher  grades  it  is  possible  in  many 

ses  to  get  better  service  through  the  private  offices. 

Specialization  of  the  free  employment  office  is  theoretically  possible, 
but  by  reason  of  the  expense  to  the  State  it  is  impracticable  save  in  an 
elementary  degree,  namely,  the  separation  of  the  skilled  from  the 
unskilled  labor  market  by  the  establishment  of  two  corresponding 
grades  of  oflices.  Wliether  the  State  offices,  if  on  a  self-supporting 
basis,  could  equal  the  private  agencies  in  efficiency  is  altogether 
[>roblematic. 

There  is  often  a  large  imsatisfied  dentand  for  unskilled  labor.  On 
the  other  hand  there  is  at  times  a  large  supply  of  tliis  grade  of  labor 
outside  of  the  larger  industrial  centers,  in  the  towns  and  small  cities 
where  there  is  no  great  iudustrid  activity.  Bringing  these  two  fac- 
tors of  the  labor  market  together  woidd  be  a  great  economic  gain  and 
much  more  desirable  than  the  encouragement  t>f  immigratiiUi  to 
satisfy  the  labor  demand. 

The  '^mail  t>rd(*r''  systoui  of  free  employment  (ifficcs  has  furnishetl 
most  of  the  instances  of  failure.  This  system  is  simply  a  laboi  regis- 
try for  employer  and  emplo3^ee  and  necessitates  a  correspondence 
bim^au  nt  the  State  capital,  w  here  the  real  work  of  fitting  the  nniri  to 
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iL'-'  job  is  essayed  by  correspond€iice.  In  the  light  of  American 
f'XI><-rienco  this  system  is  successful  only  in  the  supplying  of  harvest 
biiud.<^  in  the  whi?iat  belt. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Tlie  commissioner  of  labor  of  California  opened  without  any 
lejjislative  authorization  a  free  employment  office  in  San,  Francisco, 
July  15,  1895.  It  was  expected  that  the  results  would  convince  the 
legislature  of  the  feasibility  of  the  enterprise  and  of  the  necessity 
of  continuing  it  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  private  agencies. 
During  the  preceding  nK)nth  circulars  were  sent  throughout  the  State 
announcing  the  organization  of  the  office;  and  on  the  day  appointed, 
ac-cording  to  the  report  of  the  bureau  of  labor,  there  were  '' crowds 
awaiting  for  admission  before  the  doors  were  opened."  Tlirough  the 
assistance  of  public-spirited  citizens  the  office  was  later  able  to  move 
into  more  commodious  quartei-s,  and  the  work  grew.  Considerable 
care  seems  to  have  been  exercised  in  placing  men  in  positions.  Dur- 
ing the  first  j^ear  applications  for  employment  numbered  18,920,  of 
wliich  14,251  were  for  men.  The  positions  secured  were  5,845,  of 
which  3,314  were  for  men.  Thus  the  positions  secured  amounted 
to  30.89  per  cent  of  the  applications,  while  the  number  of  men  who 
secured  work  was  somewhat  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  number  that 
applied.  The  number  of  applications  for  help  is  not  given  in  the 
reports,  but  the  low  percentage  of  positions  secured  is  probably  due 
to  the  lack  of  employers.  Tlie  effect  upon  j)rivate  agencies  was 
mereh'  to  diminish  their  business  in  some  measure. 

The  conuuissioner  in  the  end  was  disappointed  because  the  legis- 
lature did  not  grant  the  desired  support,  and  the  free  em])l(>ynient 
office  was  discontinued. 

In  the  biennial  repoil  for  1899-1900,  a  new  commissioner  being  in 
charge  of  the  bureau  of  labor,  a  line  of  argument  is  presented,  the 
purport  of  which  is  tliat  a  Wtter  method  of  reaching  tlie  evils  of  the 
]>rivate  agency  is  by  specific  legislation,  and  there  is  submitted  the 
following  legislative  i)rogramme: 

1 .  Prohibiting  the  collection  of  an  em})loyment-agency  fee  in  any 
<'jise  j)rior  to  the  time  when  informatum  of  a  situation  such  as  sought 
for,  and  actually  then  open  to  the  applicant,  is  given  to  the  applicant. 

2.  Ketjuiring  prompt  return  of  the  fee  to  tne  payer,  in  all  cases 
wherein  the  position  for  which  payment  was  made  is,  through  no  fault 
of  the  applicant,  not  open  to  him  as  undej-stood  when  fee  was  paid. 

3.  Making  employment  agents  responsible  for  reasonable  costs  and 
expenses  incurred  in  goin^  to  and  returning  from  i)lacc  to  wliich 
directed,  by  applicants  paying  fees  as  herein,  m  all  cases  wherein  the 
place  to  wnich  directed  shall  be  in  any  material  respect  other  than 
as  represent^'^  wiion  fee  was  paid  and  in  all  cases  wherein  places  are 
not  open.  ^e,  through  no  fault  of  the  appliclmt. 
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4.  Pra^ribiDg  the  nmximum  fee  which  an  eniplojinoiit  ageul  niay 
charge  in  any  case  for  assist^ace  in  seeiuuug  ejiiployineot  foi'  any 
[>erson. 

5.  Placing  all  employment  asjencied  in  the  State  under  the  super- 
sion  of  the  State  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  etc. 

In  11^03  a  law  wsls  enacted  with  the  above-defined  end  ui  view.     It 

>n>videxl  that  no  fee  shtudd  be  charged  prior  to  the  time  the  assist- 

ice  is  given;  that  fees  should  be  returned  to  the  applicant  when  he 

[tiiied  through  n*»  neglect  of  his  own  to  secure  the  portion;  that  a 

iximuin  fee  of  10  jier  cent  of  the  Br^  niontli's  wages  should  be 
>iT!i?cribed;  that  the  tax  <»r  Heense  coliix^tor  of  each  county^  or  city 
ind  county*  should  furnish  to  the  commissioner  of  labor,  quarterly, 
Ihe  name  and  address  of  each  employment  agent;  that  e«ch  private 
igenev  ahall  k<*ep  a  writt^ni  record  gi^nng  certain  required  informa- 
tion, and  that  the  conimisst*jiier  of  labor  and  liis  deputie^s  shall  have 
»  to  the  same.  On  July  25,  1904,  the  supreme  court  declared 
jiiconstitutional  the  section  which  prescribes  a  maximum  fee  at  10 
>er  cent  of  the  first  month's  wages.  The  ground  taken  by  the  com't 
lias  that  the  private  employment-agency  business  was  as  legitimate 
ind  the  profits  no  more  to  be  H  mi  ted  than  those  of  any  other  business, 

le  effect  of  the  decision  upon  the  law  was  to  leave  it  uncertain 
inhether  the  whole  law  was  made  nugatory  or  only  the  section  in 
juesiiou.  The  legislature  assumed  the  latter  to  be  the  case,  and  by 
in  act  approved  Man-h  IS.  lOOr*,  lepealed  the  condemned  .^^c^elioTi  and 

lended  another. 

A  great  deal  of  disco] i tent  has  been  expressed  by  various  eitii^ens 
iivith  the  present  methods  of  private  employment  agencies  in  San 
'^rancisco.  These  agencies  do  an  enormous  business^  nearly  70,000 
Itions  being  reported  as  having  been  secured  by  one  office  in  one 

Tliere  are  two  municipal  free  employment  offices  in  the  State, 
iainely,  one  at  Sacramento  anil  one  at  Los  Angeles.  These  make 
^o  re|)ort  to  the  State  commissioner,  and  their  operation  in  each  case 

determined  by  the  city  council,  to  which  they  are  responsible. 

SACRAMENTO. 

The  office  at  Sacramento  was  established  December  29,  1902,  the 

Irade  unions  being  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  matter.     The  ordinance 

[creates  a  municipal  labor  bureau  with  a  commissioner  at  the  head, 

rhose  duties  arc  simply  those  of  a  superijitendent  of  an  employment 

office.     lie  is  I'equired  to  keep  a  register  of  applicants  fi>r  employment 

!  tlie  kind  of  work  dt:sired,  and  another  fur  those  seeking  help,  the 

of  application^  and  whether  or  not  the  application  was  filled. 

he  city  is  rcqaire<l  to  provide  an  oflice  and  to  pay  all  expenses  up 

^^ii)  i^r  months  nc*t   including  the  salar^^  "'f   tin*  <*iunmissioner. 
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The  term  of  office  of  the  commissioner  is  two  years.  His  appointment 
is  made  by  the  mayor,  with  the  consent  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
and  his  salary  is  $100  per  month. 

In  the  first  two  years  the  office  foimd  positions  for  2,080  persons, 
at  a  cost  of  $3,600,  nearly  $1.75  per  position  secured. 

The  commissioner  is  endeavoring  to  reach  outside  of  the  city, 
especially  to  all  points  within  a  radius  of  100  miles.  He  reported 
in  1905  the  labor  supply  as  in  excess  of  the  demand;  that  only  10 
per  cent  of  the  positions  filled  were  one-day  jobs;  that  skilled  labor 
was  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total;  that  in  90  per  cent  of  the  cases 
definite  information  was  obtained  as  to  positions  secured,  and  that 
there  were  nine  private  agencies  in  the  city. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Tlie  I^os  Angeles  free  employment  dffice  was  opened  in  January, 
1893,  and  is  therefore,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ohio  offices,  the 
oldest  in  the  United  States.  Its  organizers  were  union  labor  leaders 
who  were  moved  with  pity  for  the  dupes  of  private  agencies.  They 
had  never  heard  of  the  Ohio  system  nor  of  any  other  free  public  offices, 
but  determined  to  drive  out  the  private  agencies  by  free  competition. 
Tt  continued  as  a  free  employment  office,  conducted  by  the  labor 
unions,  \mtil  its  support  was  assumed  by  the  city  and  county.  It  so 
remained  down  to  January  17,  1905,  the  county  and  city  each  paying 
$50  per  month  for  its  support.  At  this  time  the  city  adopted  civil 
service,  and  as  the  county  continued  to  elect  all  officers  the  city 
assumed  the  support  of  the  employment  office,  complaint  having 
been  previously  made  that  the  city  derived  most  of  the  benefit. 

The  novel  feature  of  the  Los  Angeles  office,  the  one  thing  that 
distinguishes  its  operation  from  all  others,  is  the  fact  that  it  charges 
(the  nominal  sum  of  25  cents  for  every  position  actually  secured. 
This  has  been  its  practice  since  November  30,  1904,  and  the  results 
arc  gratifying  from  every  point  of  view.  The  method  followed  is 
briefly  this:  No  person  is  permitted  to  register  imless  there  is  a  job 
in  prospect  which  he  is  willing  to  accept.  He  then  deposits  his 
25  cents,  for  which  he  receives  a  receipt  like  the  following,  of  which 
a  duplicate  is  kept  in  the  register: 

25  TENTS.  No.  — 

CITY  LABOR  BUREAU, 

217    KAST   SECOND   STREET. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal., ,  190 — . 

RcK-civetl  uf twentv-fivc  cents,  being  the  fee  required  for  regis- 
tration ujxHi  the  city  labor  bureau  register,  authorized  to  be  collected  under  ordinance 
No.  10,446  (N.  S.),  approved  January  16th,  1905. 

Managtr,  (%  Labot  Bwreau. 
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The  applicant  must  go  at  once  to  secure  the  work,  and  whether 
iccessful  or  unsuccessful  he  must  within  a  few  hours  let  the  office^ 
fenow  the  result,  otherwise  he  forfeits  the  fee.     This  small  charge 
Joes  not  hinder  anyone  froui  the  use  of  the  ofRce, 

Ciises  of  destitution  are  by  no  means  infrequent,  and  these  need 
ill  the  more  the  eervicea  of  such  an  office.     Accordingly  in  such 
leases  another  form  is  pro\^ded,  of  which  the  foUomng  is  a  copy: 

No.— 
Fo  tlio  Miumgt*r  of  tho  i'ity  Labor  Bureau: 

Dkar  Sir:  In  arcordanco  with  tho  crmriiiionfi  of  registration  required  by  onlinanco 
<o.  10,446  (N.  S  >,  1  herpwilh  nolif\^  you  that  I  am  *' unable  to  pay  the  rc^istmtion 
k>**  of  tw»mty-five  cenie  in  ailvancc/'  for  tho  privilege  of  rcgist»?ring  on  your  lx»oks, 
i>at  I  *lo  hori'by  iiirn:Mj  (o  pay  lo  you  llio  enid  fe<»  out  of  the  first  money  T  earn  under 
tlie  n_'gL'*trtttiou  invulv  this  day. 


1  liett^witU  indorse  aliovr  stalrm<*nl. 


Applicants 
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aty  Clerk. 

This  is  also  printed  in  duphcate,  and  a  carbon  copy  kept  in  tjie 
^ster  as  a  voucher  for  the  manager  just  as  in  the  preceding  case. 
[t  is  not  honored  by  the  manager  until  countersigned  by  the  city^ 
clerk. 

The  manager  states  that  about  half  of  the  positions  secured  are 
M^hort  jobs,  lasting  but  a  day  or  two,  and  that  if  it  is  for  less  thani, 
Htwo  days  he  gets  the  man  another  job  witliout  additional  charge. 
Tills  is  a  matter  of  questionable  expediency,  or  certainly  would  be, 
if  the  labor  demand  were  stronger  than  the  suppl}" ,  for  the  reason 
that  it  would  tend  to  encourage  sliiftlessness.     However,  the  reverse 
is  the  case  in  Los  Angeles  in  the  winter  time,  wliile  in  the  summer 
the   conditions  are  nearly  even.     As   many  as  50  men,  frequently 
.     a  larger  number,  could  be  found  out  of    employment  at  ahiiost  any 
^bime  throughout  the  wdnter.     The  men  who  patronize  the  municipal 
!™!employment  office  are  generally  married,  and  at  least  in  75  per  cent 
of  the  cases  residents  of  the  city  or  farmers  who  come  in  to  spend 
the  winter.     The  fee  has  had  the  effect  of  driving  away  from  tliei 
public  ofBce  practically  all  of  tlie  floating  element,  who,  since  theyjl 
can  not  get  its  services  free^  prefer  to  hang  around  private  agencies.' 
HThere  are  70  of  the  latter  in  Los  Angeles,  11  being  Japanese,  and 
Btompetition  is  lively. 

H     The  manager  of  the  municipal  office  has  one  helper,  and  is  thus. 
■  enabled  to  g4>t-  awa}'  from  the  oflRce  and  to  inter\'iew  employers/' 
"That  liis  competitors  are  sometimes  unscrupulous  is  seen  in  the 
foUowing  typical  incident. 

The  municipal  oflice  sent  a  man  to  a  contractor  for  work.     The 
lanager  oi  o  private  oiiice  heard  of  it  and  sent  word  to  the  con 
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tractor  that  the  man  was  sent  by  hini;  the  contractor  accordingly 
withheld  the  private  agent's  fee  from  the  wages  and  probably  vrnm 
permitted  to  retain  a  portion  for  his  trouble.  Such  cases  are  con- 
tinually occurring,  and  indiscriminate  condemnation  of  pnTitte 
agencies  is  often  heard  in  California.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered 
at  that  a  strong  conviction  exists  in  the  State  that  they  should  be 
legislated  out  of  existence. 

The  manager  makes  a  monthly  and  also  an  annual  report  to  the 
city  council.  The  annual  report  includes  a  monthly  account  of  the 
receipts  and  expenses,  and  a  statement  of  the  number  of  applications 
and  the  orders  filled.  No  record  is  kept  of  the  applications  for  help. 
Practically  the  same  is  true  of  the  applications  for  employment, 
since  these  are  identical  in  number  with  the  positions  secured.  The 
report  for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1905,  is  as  follows: 

Recoipt^s.  2.084  fin-s,  at  25  rente  c>arh $521. 00 

lUmt 188.50 

Saliuy J,  200. 00 

Telephone 48. 00 

Books  and  printing 14. 00 

Total  1, 450.  50 

Deducting  receipts  from  expenses  leaves  $929.50,  the  amount  that 
.the  oflTice  has  cost  the  city,  or  an  average  of  44.6  cents  per  position 
secured. 

The  gains  effected  by  charging  a  fee  for  each  position  secured  may 
be  thus  enumerated: 

1 .  There  is  a  gain  in  the  ease  of  securing  accuracy  of  returns,  since 
a  man  is  reasonably  sure  to  return  for  his  fee  if  he  does  not  secure  t\\e 
work.  ^ 

2.  There  is  a  gain  in  the  saving  of  expense  to  the  public.  A  charge 
of  50  instead  of  25  cents  would  probably  have  made  the  office  almost 
self-supporting. 

3.  The  Los  Angeles  experiment  indicates,  as  one  would  expect, 
that  the  self-respecting  laborer  prefers  to  pay  something  for  the  serv- 
ice, while  the  vagrants  will  leave  whenever  a  fee  is  charged.  That 
they  go  to  private  agencies  where  a  still  higher  fee  is  charged  does  not 
affect  the  question,  since  the  latter  have  various  ways  of  making 
their  })laces  attractive,  in  the  way  of  saloons,  glowing  promises,  etc. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The  original  act  creating  the  free  employment  system  of  Connecti- 
cut was  passed  in  1901  •  There  was  a  revision  of  this  act  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  two  amendments  hare  since  been  added. 
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The  bilJ  %^  originally  presented  cnlktl  for  the  estiibli^hnient  ol 
three  aflSces — at  New  Haven,  Ilartfonl,  and  Biid|?epori,  respectively 
kilt   Iwfore  it  became  a  law  two  other  cities  were  added,  imnielj, 
Waierbiiry  aud  Norwich.     A  eomparboii  of  the  retNirda  prt\se«tod  by 
mil  ot  ibe  offices  wUl  show  that  the  latter  cities  are  by  no  means  eqtialjfl 
in  importance  witli  the  others,     la  fact,  they  wei*e  included  in  the^ 
lennjs  of  (he  act  mainly  to  appe»tse  h*cal  interests,  Watorbujy  l>i*in|c 
in  the  western  and  Norwich  in  the  easttTii  part  of  the  St4ito.     The 
first  three  mentioned  pre^nt  a  nnrch  .stron<^r  industrial  demaiKl- 
This  &t«tement  exjilains  wliy  the  average  cost  per  position  secured  h 
so  high,  and  tbas  accounts  for  tlie  chief  criticism  of  iUr  Connecticut^ 
system.  " 

ll  will  be  observed  that  only  the  first  section  and  the  first  tunrnd- 
tnent  of  the  Connecticut  law  have  anything  to  do  with  the  free  cm 
pi oyment  office,  the  i^reater  part  of  the  act  being  directed  toward  ths" 
re^dation  of  private  offices.  This  leaves  the  details  of  the  manage 
inent  of  the  public  offices,  the  form  of  applications,  the  data  they  shall 
retjiure,  and  the  fre<piency  of  reports  to  the  commissioner's  office.  It 
is  thus  a  stronf]jly  central izetl  systi'm. 

The  Cijnnecticut  statute  is  n<>t  aimed  against  the  private  agency 
a  business,  but  against  \iR  evils.  This  is  seen  in  the  small  license! 
f«*e,  which  is  no  financial  handicap  in  competition  with  the  public 
agency,  and  in  the  corilial  relations  existing  between  the  better  class 
of  |>rivat4!»  agencies  and  the  officials  of  the  c<mimissioner's  office.  It 
is  a  meEasure  of  official  prote<*tion  to  such  agencies,  moretjvcr,  that 
the  registers  are  op(*H  to  the  insfH^ction  of  the  conmiLssioner  and  liiii 
agents;  for  it  is  only  thus  that  irregularities  can  be  discovered  and 
checked  among  the  evilly  inclined,  and  there  Ls  no  advant-age  arising) 
to  the  pulilic  oificcs  as  a  result  of  this  inspection.  The  superintend-] 
are  not  required  by  law  to  assist  in  this  supeiTrsion^  but  at  the 
,e  time  they  are  .supposed  by  the  commissioner  to  exercise  '*a 
oversight**  and  *'to  keep  the  office  at  the  capitol  informed  a^ 
itions.** 
lier©  was  no  general  demand  for  the  passage  of  this  law.  The 
gmtifying  results  from  sunilar  laws  in  other  States  had  made  it  seem 
desirable  that  such  a  law  should  be  enacted  for  Connecticut.  The 
report  of  the  coninitsi»ioner  of  labor  for  1899  contained  an  extended 
argument  in  favor  of  such  laws,  and  a  personal  investigation  was  maile 
uf  theoific^s  in  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Wisconsin.  In  1900  the  C<»nnw* 
tieut  State  branch  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  passed  a  resolution 
iastructing  its  legislative  committee  to  use  its  influenc-e  toward  estab* 
lisliing  a  similar  system  in  that  State.  The  principal  oppt:)sition  in^^ 
tha  legislature  came  from  agricultunil  sources,  but  tlie  system  has 
proved  so  helpful  to  farmers  that  they  are  now  among  its  most  ardent 
tpporteis. 
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The  bill  carries  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  per  annum  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  five  offices,  but  a  part  of  this  is  covered  into  the  State 
treasury  every  year,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  much  the  systena 
is  costing  the  State.  The  following  statement  from  the  Twenty-first 
Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  for  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1905,  shows  what  the  five  employment  offices  accom- 
plished during  the  first  fifty-three  months  of  their  existence: 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  AND  FOR  HELP  AND  SITUATIONS  SECURED 
THROUGH  THE  FIVE  FREE  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES  OF  CONNECTICUT, 
JULY  1,  1901,  TO  NOVEMBER  30,  1905. 


Office. 

Applications  for  em- 
ployment. 

Applications  for  help. 

Situations  secured. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Hartford 

11,125 
3.654 
6,899 
2,545 
1,377 

0,806 
10,052 
5,877 
4,902 
1,365 

20,931 
13,706 
12,776 
7,447 
2,742 

6,094 
3,042 
2,480 
1,599 
519 

9,472 
10,323 
4,943 
5,203 
1,388 

15,566 

W,366 

7,423 

6,802 

1,907 

5,723 
2,541 
2,203 
1,449 
553 

6,838 
7,551 
3,858 
3,806 
1,047 

12,561 

10,098 

6,061 

5,255 

1,600 

Bridgeport 

New  Haven 

Watert>nry , 

Norwich 

Total 

25,600 

32,002 

57,602 

13,734 

31,329 

45,063 

12,469 

23,100 

35,560 

Since  July  1,  1901,  when  the  oflBces  were  established,  situations 
have  been  secured  for  48.71  per  cent  of  the  male,  72.18  per  cent  of  the 
female,  and  61.75  per  cent  of  all  applicants  for  employment.  During 
the  same  period  help  has  been  furnished  to  78.93  per  cent  of  all  appli- 
cants for  the  same. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  cost  per  position 
secured,  assuming  the  entire  amount  of  the  appropriation  to  have  been 
spent  each  year,  is  $1.24,  a  sum  which  most  people  would  think  too 
much  for  the  State  to  pay.  But  if  we  take  the  first  three  oflices 
only — those  mentioned  in  the  original  bill — at  an  average  appropria- 
tion of  $2,000  per  annum  each,  the  expense  per  position  secured  is 
brought  down  to  92  cents,  and  this  estimate  is  still  too  high  for  the 
reason  that  the  appropriation  is  not  all  spent. 

An  office  to  be  complete,  should  have  a  clerk  to  take  care  of  it,  so 
that  the  superintendent  may  be  free  to  do  outside  work.  The  Con- 
necticut offices  are  not  provided  with  clerks,  and  this  is  a  serious 
handicap.  There  are  cases  where  the  addition  of  a  clerk  to  the  office 
force,  especially  a  woman  clerk,  could  easily  double  the  results.  The 
I  reason  for  this  is  that  employers  are  accustomed  to  being  sought,  and 
they  fear  to  be  deluged  with  applications  if  they  advertise  their 
wants,  hence  they  must  often  be  discovered  by  the  superintendent  if 
laborers  are  to  be  placed.  The  large  excess  of  situations  secured  for 
females  over  those  secured  for  males  is  to  be  accounted  for  partially 
by  the  fact  that  orders  for  women  are  usually  sent  by  telephone, 
whereas  the  placing  of  men,  especially  skilled  labor,  requires  more 
outside  work. 

The  Connecticut  offices  do  not  register  all  of  the  applicants  for 
enipJoyment.    No  re^tr&tion  is  made  in  the  case  of  those  who  have 
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ilo  address,  and  thus  the?  floating  population  or  ** rounders''  are  bene- 
ited  only  when  they  happen  to  find  something  on  hand  at  the  office. 
The  omitted  registration  of  this  class  make;?  less  difference  in  Coiinec- 
icut  than  in  a  western  State,  because  there  is  less  need  in  New 
England  for  employees  on  contract  work  than  in  a  newer  country, 
?evcr,  for  the  con^struction  of  trolley  lines,  excavations,  etc,  such 
loorers  arc  still  needed,  and  some  account  of  them  should  be  taken, 
he  more  s<j  because  there  is  a  dearth  of  employees  for  tliis  class  of 
ibor  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  foreigners,  it  is  alleged,  are 
inportcd  to  do  it. 

The  policy  of  the  Connecticut  offices  in  case  of  a  strike  is  to  treat 
fniployers  just  as  at  other  times,  filling  their  orders  as  usual,  but 
iforming  the  men  of  the  possibility  of  personal  danger. 
Monthly  reports  are  required  from  each  superintendent  to  the 
^boDunissioner  of  labor.  These  reports  are  not  printed  for  distribution 
^fto  the  several  offices,  but  are  given  to  the  different  press  associations 
Hbach  month  and  are  published  in  some  newspapers  of  the  State.  In  fX 
Hthis  respect  the  Comiecticut  system  resembles  that  of  Missouri*  It 
^tneans  an  economy  of  some  money  and  t>f  much  time  and  effort. 


HABTFOBB. 


Of  ihe  2,597  positions  filled  in  the  year  1905  by  the  Hartford  office, 
1,150  were  for  males,  and  of  these  575  were  farm  hands.  In  all  the 
Connecticut  offices  the  farm  hands  stand  in  about  the  same  ratio  to  all 
['cupations  that  common  unskilled  laborers  do  in  other  States, 
ley  are  not  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  that  the  term  w  ould  be 
jsed  in  the  West,  for  they  are  employed  for  tlie  most  part  in  taking 
care  of  the  tobacco  crop.  They  are  harvest  hands  rather  than  farm 
lands,  reserving  the  latter  term  to  apply  to  all-round  farm  work, 
involving  the  use  of  various  kinds  of  machineiy  and  the  knowledge  of 
farming  as  a  business.  Uke  other  liarvest  hands,  the}^  may  be  classed 
as  unskilled  laborers.  However,  they  differ  from  the  generality  of 
inskilled  laborers  in  cities  in  that  their  w  ork  is  usually  of  longer 
luration. 

The  Hartford  office  attempts  to  verify  the  number  of  positions 
pcured  by  requesting  the  return  of  such  information.  However,  if  * 
othing  is  heard  to  the  contrary  within  fifteen  days  the  office  assumes 
It  the  position  w^as  secured.  The  superintendent  states  that  perhaps 
|0  per  cent  of  the  cai^es  furnish  no  precise  information  and  the  data 
be  vitiated  to  that  extent.  Private  agencies  in  the  State  have 
iticised  the  publislied  statements  of  the  public  offices  on  the  ground 
that  since  no  fee  is^charged  there  is  no  bona  fide  business  transaction, 
the  public  emplo>mient  offices  can  not  guarantee  the  accuracy  of 
ir  statements. 
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BRIBGSPOBT. 

The  Bridgeport  office  surpasses  the  others  in  satisfying  the  demand 
for  domestics,  shop  hands,  waitresses,  cooks,  and  female  help  in  gen- 
eral. It  supplies  a  larger  number  of  common  laborers  than  either  of 
the  others,  due  possibly  to  the  proximity  of  New  York  City.  The 
superintendent  says  that  when  factory  work  is  scarce  the  demand  for 
domestics  can  be  fairly  well  supplied;  probably  the  only  office  in  the 
United  States  that  can  say  as  much.  At  other  times  90  per  cent  of 
the  city  demand  and  a  somewhat  smaller  per  cent  of  the  country 
demand  can  be  met. 

There  is  never  a  scarcity  of  unskilled  laborers.  The  superintendent 
can  furnish  them  in  large  numbers  at  any  time.  Of  the  positions  ho 
fills  75  per  cent  call  for  unskilled  and  25  per  cent  for  skilled  laborers. 
And  yet  he  maintains  that  these  figures  could  be  reversed  if  there 
were  an  adequate  supply  of  skilled  men  for  all-round  machinists  and 
tool  makers.  The  demand  for  this  class  is  far  in  excess  of  the  supply 
and  will  probably  increase.  Boys  do  not  take  time  to  become  skilled 
machinists,  because  it  means  low  wages  to  begin  with  and  a  long 
apprenticeship. 

The  superintendent  has  no  clerk,  but  leaves  the  ofRce  to  investigate 
openings  of  which  he  hears.  That  the  standing  of  the  office  is  good  is 
seen  in  the  imiform  courtesy  shown  to  the  bureau  by  manufacturers 
and  employers  in  general. 

NBW  HAVSN. 

The  population  of  New  Ilaven  is  over  100,000,  being  nearly  30,000 
in  excess  of  Hartford,  the  next  largest  city  in  the  State.  Industrial 
conditions,  however,  are  not  so  active  as  in  the  latter  city.  Ijargely 
for  this  reason  the  results  obtained  in  the  New  Ilaven  office  are  smaller 
than  those  in  the  Hartford  office,  though  it  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise 
that  there  should  be  less  than  half  as  numy  positions  secured  in  New 
Haven  as  in  Hartford. 

The  superintendent  receives  all  applications,  even  from  ** rounders" 
if  there  is  anything  for  them  to  do,  but  does  not  file  applications  from 
those  who  can  furnish  no  address.  There  is  necessarily  the  same 
difficulty  here  as  elsewhere  in  regard  to  securing  precise  information 
as  to  positions  secured.  The  people  who  receive  the  most  benefit 
from  the  office  are  those  seeking  domestics.  The  women  placed  in 
positions  in  1905  outnumbered  the  men  more  than  two  to  one. 

The  superintendent  remains  in  the  office  during  office  hours,  but 
(|  makers  it  a  point  to  see  as  many  employers  outside  as  possible 
during  the  limcheon  hour. 

The  city  officials  find  work,  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  conveniently, 
for  men  who  hang  around  the  city  hall,  and  turn  the  remainder  over 
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ta  the  free  cmployiiieut  office.  Sine©  there  is  not  much  contriieij 
[work  to  fie  founds  a  burden  is  thus  thrown  upoo  the  latter  which  ia] 
fo  dispose  of*  NeverthdeeH,  the  city  hall  ofTicials,  the  charity] 
rkens,  the  Young  Men's  Cliristian  jVssoriation,  and  others  speukj 
Weil  of  the  services  of  the  employment  office  and  the  abiUty  of  its  \ 
management. 

WATEBBTJB.Y. 

There  were  439  men  and  1,212  women  placed  in  positioas  by  tfiis 
office  in  1905.     Among  the  men  the  largest  numbers  were  placed  aaj 
fan      *        Is»  94;  shop  hands,   155,  and  drivers,  50»     Of  women  the 
Iar;_  nbers  were  for  j^eneral  housework,  429 :  day  work ,  ]7i),  and 

sliop  hands,  111. 

This  office,  it  is  state<l,  ''supplies  a  larger  per  cent  of  skilled  labor 
than  any  other  in  the  State."  A  strong  demand  exists  for  this  class 
of  labor  in  the  shops,  and  a  skilled  workman  has  little  difficulty  in 
finding  wr^rk. 

The  superintendent  is  able  to  see  some  employers,  but  feela  the 
necessity  for  more  work  of  this  character  to  be  done. 

NORWICH. 

The  population  of  Norwich,  according  to  tlie  census  of  1000,  was 
17,251.  In  the  year  1905  the  Norwich  office  succeeded  in  placing 
only  1G2  men  and  252  women ^  a  total  of  414.  Of  the  men,  92  were 
biborcf^,  17  farm  hands^  S  miscellaneous  occupations^  and  4  boys. 
Of  the  women,  111  wore  classed  as  general  houseworkers,  39  second 
^iris»  and  36  scrub  women.  That  this  was  not  an  exceptional  jear  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  during  the  first  53  months,  previously  rofened  to,  I 
the  average  per  annum  was  3G0.  Supposing  the  entire  app /opriation 
of  S2,000  per  annum  to  have  been  expended  upon  this  office  it  wonM 
have  oosi  the  State  $5.52  per  position  secured. 

ILUNOia 

On  July  1^  1899,  the  original  act  cxeating  fre^.  pubUc  employment 
offices  in  lUinois  went  into  effect.  The  principal  object  of  the  act  was 
lo  prevent  the  abuses  practiced  by  the  private  employment  agencies, 
but  the  legislature  fniled  to  provide  an  appropriation  fur  its  support* 
The  law  met  witli  strong  opposition  from  the  private  agencies  and 
remained  a  dead  letter  until  1003,  wheji  the  supreme  court  decLired 
the  whole  act  null  an<l  void",  becaaso  of  a  section  wliich  aimed  to  pre^i 
^Tent  the  public  emploj'ment  offices  fi*oui  being  of  any  service  to  anl  > 
employer  in  case  of  a  strike.  The  legislature  being  in  session  at  that 
a  new  law  was  imnie«hately  passed,  which  omitted  the  disputed 
I,  reduced  the  hcense  fee  for  private  agencies  from  $200  to  $50 
^  7)^r  annnm^  and  plac<Hl  the  supervision  of  those  agencies  in  the  hands 
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of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics.  This  act  has  been  in  operation 
since  May  11,  1903,  and  has  proved  much  more  satisfactory  than  the 
one  it  supersedes.  The  earlier  law  apparently  aimed  to  strangle  or 
at  least  cripple  the  private  agency  by  a  high  Ucense  fee.  The  later 
law  recognized  it  as  a  legitimate  business  when  properly  conducted 
,  and  sought  to  devise  new  methods  of  administration. 

The  Illinois  law  as  administered  has  shown  itself  to  be  of  exceptional 
efficiency  in  the  prevention  of  the  abuses  practiced  by  private  em- 
ployment agencies.  Since  the  accomphshment  of  this  object  is 
cliiefly  put  forward  as  a  reason  for  the  establishment  of  the  free  public 
agency,  it  is  in  order  to  consider  the  difficulties  of  the  problem  and 
the  method  of  treating  it  in  Illinois. 

The  employment  agency  may  be  conducted  as  a  private  enterprise 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  an  instrument  of  social  and  individual  benefit 
as  well  as  of  personal  profit,  but  it  is  susceptible  of  great  abuse  in  the 
hands  of  the  unscrupulous.  Of  the  various  schemes  employed  for 
obtaining  fees  from  applicants  some  of  the  more  common  are  as 
follows : 

1.  The  applicant  for  work  is  sent  to  an  accomplice,  who  gives  him 
work  as  j>er  contract,  but  discharges  him  shortly  afterward  on  account 
of  alleged  inefficiency. 

2.  The  applicant  is  told  by  the  accomplice  that  the  employer  has 
left  the  city,  but  will  return  in  a  few  days. 

3.  The  applicant  is  sent  to  alleged  employment  some  distance  away 
whence  it  will  be  difficult  to  return  or  where  work  may  be  had  only 
under  unbearable  conditions. 

4.  The  applicant  for  help  is  cheated  by  having  the  accomplice  sent 
to  him  as  a  laborer,  the  latter  absconding  as  soon  as  the  fee  is  for- 
feited. 

5.  The  applicant  for  work  pays  for  the  mere  j)rivilege  of  being  on 
the  waiting  list,  notliing  being  promised  in  return. 

The  agency,  seemingly  keeping  the  contract  by  one  of  these  methods 
or  by  others  equally  detestable,  is  often  enabled  to  escape  prosecution. 
The  methods  of  perj)etrating  such  frauds  are  so  numerous  and  so 
devious  that  it  is  the  despair  of  the  legislator  to  cover  them  all.  A 
study  of  the  problem  shows  that  its  solution  is  more  a  matter  of 
administration  than  of  legislation. 

In  the  Illinois  system  legislative  provisions  are  made  for  license 
fee,  bond,  return  of  enrollment  fee  wliei^  work  is  not  secured,  etc. 
Other  States  have  done  as  much.  Illinois  has  also  put  the  enforce 
ment  of  this  law  into  the  hands  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  thus 
practically  making  the  private  agencies  a  part  of  the  State  system. 
Again,  other  States  have  done  as  nmch.  But  in  actual  practice  this 
latter  line  of  develoj)ment  has  worked  out  possibly  further  in  Ilhnois 
than  the  law  contemplated,  for  the  bureau  o{  labor  6tat\^tk;&\vfic^lcAxcA 
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expedient  to  delegate  tliis  control  to  tlie  local  public  ageDcif 
Thus,  in  Chicago  a  superiiitendeDt  of  one  of  the  State  offices  issues  the 
lic^onses,  receiv^t»s  the  bonds,  and  hears  all  compbiints  arising  in  con- 
nection with  the  private  agencies  in  the  clt}\     This  method  differs 
from  that  adopted  by  most  cities  where  there  is  any  special  provision 
by  statute  or  ortlinance  to  this  end.     Usually  the  enforcement  is 
intrui^ted  to  the  pohce  in  general,  or  to  some  special  pohce  officer  in 
particular,  or  to    the  district  attorney,  the  result  being  that  there  istfi 
no  uniformity  whatever  as  to  enforcement.     Police  and  other  oilicers* 
grow  careletw,  and  abuses  multiply.     It  requires  eternal  vigilance  aa 
well  as  the  services  of  a  detective  to  ferret  out  the  crooked  waysB 
of  an  uns<:rupulous  employment  agent.     By  giving  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  into  the  hands  of  the  superintendent  of  the  free  public 
agency^  hoiirever,  the  official  duty  of  the  executive  officer  is  reen forced  J 
by  the  industrial  motive.     Inasmuch  as  the  superintendent  is  a  busi- 
ness eompetitor  he  is  not  likely  Ui  forget  his  duty  and  become  indif- 
ferent as  to  whether  or  not  the  private  agencies  live  up  to  the  law.     ■ 

Objections  to  this  system  axe  sometimes  made  on  the  ground  that 
such  a  motive  ought  not  to  be  needed;  that  official  responsibility  is 
enough;  that  it  is  unfair  to  the  private  agencies  to  give  a  competitor 
such  inquisitorial  power;  that  it  is  further  unfair  to  compel  them  tot 
pay  a  license  fee,  while  the  one  who  enforces  the  law  is  exempt.  As  to 
the  (in$t  objection^  it  may  be  stated  that  the  best  method  available 
shoidd  be  used  for  the  protection  of  those  in  needy  circumstances.  K 
I     In  reply  to  the  second  it  may  be  said  that  official  responsibility  ought  V 

■  to  be  sufficient,  but  it  can  not  always  be  depended  upon.     The  third 

■  objection  would  have  more  force  if  the  superintendent  were  connected 
^  w^ith  a  private  instead  of  a  public  agency.     The  point  raised  in  the 

last  objection  might  be  conceded,  j^et  the  license  fee  undoubtedlyif 
keeps  some  irresponsible  individuals  out  of  the  business,  and  for  this 
i     reiis<m  is  not  contested  by  the  private  agencies.     Talcing  it  all  in  all, 

■  Illinois  seems  to  be  the  only  State  thus  far,  if  we  except  Connecticut,  ■ 
that  ha.s  succeeded  by  means  of  the  State  employment  office  in  aceom- 
plishing  the  main  purpose,  and  its  system  gives  promise  of  permanent 

I  results  in  this  particular. 
As  to  the  practical  working  of  the  system  and  the  results  it  can  show, 
the  secretary  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  in  his  report  for  the  j^ear 
ending  October  1,  1904,  has  this  to  sa}^: 

Since  the  bureau  obtained  supervision  over  the  private  employment 
agencies  they  have  been  required  to  eonduct  their  bitsiness  in  con- 
fonnity  withthe  letter  of  the  statute.  This  work  necessarily  involves 
an  examination  at  frequent  intervals  of  the  records  kept  b}"  them,  and 

^  of  arrests  and  prosecutions  instituted  either  to  compel  those  operating 
without  a  licenst^  to  comply  with  the  law.  or  in  the  other  numerous 
class  of  cases  where  the  licensed  agc-ncy  had  failed,  whether  pm'posel3^ 

l€iriio/>  i-o  ohst^rvB  its  provisions.     For  these  and  other  causes  361  suita 
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have  boc»u  prosecuted  and  convictions  in  nearly  every  case  obtained. 
Several  licenses  have  been  revoked  where  it  appeared  that  the  prin- 
cipal object  in  securing  them  was  to  use  it  as  a  shield  in  perpetrating 
fraud,  llnder  the  law,  licensed  employment  agents  are  permitted  to 
charge  a  registration  fee  not  to  exceed  $2,  which  must  l>e  returned  to 
the  parties  paying  on  failuro  to  secure  employment.  By  virtue  of  this 
provision,  tne  licensed  employment  agencies  of  Cliicago  have  been 
compelled  to  return  registration  fees  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
.|  $3,522.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  sum  of  money  was  returned  to 
||the  poor  and  unsuc<;essful  applicants  only  after  the  threat  of  a  vigorous 
criminal  prosecution.  Among  the  more  salutary  effects  of  the  law  s 
^enforcement  has  been  the  elimination  of  the  padrone  system.  The 
accomplishment  of  tliis  result,  if  nothing  else  had  been  done,  confirms 
the  wise  and  beneficent  purpose  of  the  law,  and  fully  justifies  and 
rewards  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money  in  its  enforcement. 

CHICAGO. 

The  law  provides  for  the  establishment  of  three  officer  in  each  city 
with  a  jKjpulation  of  1,000,000  or  over,  and  one  in  each  city  of  not 
le^s  than  50,000,  Chicago  and  Peoria,  respectively,  being  the  cities 
affected. 

Of  the  three  offices  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  one  is  on  the  north,  one  on 
the  west,  and  one  on  the  south  side.  The  west  side  office  is  less  than 
half  a  mile  from  a  central  point  in  the  city,  and  the  other  two  offices 
are  each  about  a  mile  from  the  same  point. 

People  are  permitted  to  register  in  all  three  of  the  offices.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  one  of  the  superintendents  that  the  number  who  do  this  is 
very  limited  and  of  another  that  it  is  considerable.  While  this  does 
not  increase  the  number  of  positions  reported  as  secured,  it  affects  the 
'* number  of  applicants"  for  'Svork*'  or  ''help"  reported,  likewise  the 
* 'number  of  applications  for  work  or  help  unfilled." 

If  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  aforementioned  facts  furnish  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  uniting  the  three  offices  in  one,  it  does  not  follow  that 
there  should  be  but  the  (me  public  employment  oflice  in  Cliicago.  The 
three  offices  are  doing  the  same  grade  of  work,  and  there  a])peai*s  to  bo 
a  need  of  a  differentiation  in  service. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  labor  market  may  be  divided  into  an  inferior 
and  a  superior  labor  market,  and  an  analysis  of  these  two  classes  will 
serve  to  show  the  need  of  differentiation  in  service  required  in  tho 
employment  business. 

Inferior  labor  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  who  are  physic- 
ally unable  to  do  a  man's  work  and  those  who  though  al)lo  are  unwill- 
ing to  do  any  work.  A  third  class,  comprising  those  who  are  both 
unable  and  unwilling  to  do  a  man's  work,  more  properly  reciuiies  tho 
attention  of  humanitarian  societies.  The  first  class  includes  tho 
innocent  victims  of  misfortune,  who  are  the  most  averse  to  anything 
like  charity,  the  hardest  to  discover,  and  the  most  deserving  of  com- 
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Eiiii^eftitiun.     Iiv  this  cUiSi>  also  ure  iiK-ludtHl  thr  ut*ipj»k*d»  the  iiged  and  , 
liufirm«  and  all  IhosQ  who,  though  willing  aiid  anxious  to  work,  aro| 
pfa^^sieiilly  disqiiahrHHi.     To  provide  eiu|)loyu)eiit  for  pej'soiii^  in  (his 
rUfii^  16  a  hard  problem  fur  the  etnploynieul.  agency. 

The  second  class  Lrirludes  those  who,  though  ablcvbodied,  are  Hliifi-^ 
ks&s,  lazy,  and  ineompi^tent.  The  Tagraut8  of  Uiiii  clas.s  drift  in 
lowai'd  centers  of  population  a^  often  as  winter  appmachas,  and  fre- 
quent cheap  lodging  houses.  They  pretend  to  1*34  >k  for  work,  but  are  J 
likely  to  he  fuiicul  as  to  the  kind  they  are  willing  to  accept.  Short  ] 
jobs^  because  the j^  require  but  Httle  power  of  application  and  ait?  apt^ 
io  be  well  paid  for,  aj-e  what  tl>ey  most  afTect.  Those  who  are  willing 
lu  work  fur  a  hniger  lime  may  fMul  employment  with  raih*oa<I  con-H 
tractors,  but  usually  a  short  st^ason  of  activity  inake^  theiu  feel " 
entitled  to  a  long  vacation,  and  when  their  inean^  ar«^  gone  it  is  not 
<iifitcult  to  (Ind  work  a*^ain.  In  times  of  depression,  wlten  work  is  hard 
id  gett  or  when  Lhey  become  known  as  altogether  unprofitable  and 
luipelcss,  the  vagrants  may  for  a  short  season  resort  to  the  municipal 
ii>g  house,  whence,  eventually,  in  case  of  contiimed  idleness,  they 
taken  in  custody  by  tW  police.  A  m&ii  out  of  mejins,  out  of  work, 
and  unwilling  though  able  to  better  his  condition,  \s  scarcely  lesss  of  a 
lace  to  s^Kiety  than  is  the  criminal, 
Tlie  sufjerior  labor  market  embraces  all  occupatioim  requiring  soma 
degree  cjf  &kill  In  tlieory  it  may  l>e  diOicuit  to  say  just  what  these 
occupations  are,  but  it  is  easy  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  in  all 
but  a  few  case«,  DifTerentiation  of  tlie  public  employment  offiecM 
ought  not  therefore  to  l>e  difficult.  The  city  of  Chicago  presents  a 
large  fiehl  fi>r  it,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  public  offices  to  bolh 
employers  and  employees  would  seem  io  {Icrnnnil  i*,  at  Ions!  to  (he 
,  extent  of  the  two  classes  indicated. 

An  argununit  for  differentiation  in  .service  may  be  found  in  the 
[extent   to   wliich   it    is   carried   in    the   private   employment  offices, 
Thiffv  are  now  about  260  of  these  in  Chicago,  of  the  clas?  sometimes 
[catted  '*  pay  agencies. ' '     They  do  not  include  the  agencies  ctinducted 
'by  large  firms  for  their  own  private  purposes,  nor  the   ''business 
Iannis"  of   the  labor  unions,   nur   the   various   charitable,  philan- 
thropic,  and    relririous   r>rganIzations,    such    as   tbe   United    riebrew 
^Charities,  the  .\ssociated  Charities,  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
<»ciationi  unless  they  charge  a  fee,  nor  the  State  employment 
ofTiccs.     They  deal  not  only  with  t  he  different  gradations  in  labor  and 
^the  problems  presi»u(.tMl  by  the  varying  conditions  of  employment,  but 
witli  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  individual  positions  and 
fthe  characl eristics  ami    whims,    perhaps,   of   indivichnil    emph>yers, 
[They  include  agencies  fur  teachers^  engineers,  stenographers,  clerks^ 
lal  workei's,  domestics,  Scandinavian  dome^tic^,  etc,     Tlio  indcfi- 
f  amtlnunnce  of  a  class  of  high-grade  private  employment  agencifta 
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may  be  expected,  siitce  there  will  always  be  those  who  arc  willing  to 
pay  for  a  difforentiation  in  service  whether  or  not  they  get  it.  Never- 
theless, the  public  offices  should  be  maintained  in  the  same  field  for 
the  service  of  skilled  labor  that  can  not  afford,  or  for  any  reason 
does  not  choose,  to  pay  high  fees. 

Each  labor  union  has  its  **  business  agent,"  whose  duty  it  is  to 
help  its  unemployed  members  to  secure  work.  Manufacturing  and 
mercantile  establishments  often  have  employment  offices  of  their 
own,  but  are  in  many  cases  even  by  this  means  unable  to  supply  their 
needs  and  are  accustomed  to  leave  standing  orders  for  all  the  desir- 
able help  available  with  other  employment  agencies,  including  those 
supported  by  the  State.  Again,  in  the  last  two  years  there  has  been 
established  an  employers'  bureau,  the  Citizens'  Industrial  Associa- 
tion, whose  employment  office,  through  its  various  branches  in  Chi- 
cago, St.  Ijouis,  Cleveland,  New  York,  and  elsewhere,  aims  to  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  employers.  Its  officials  state  that  it  enrolls 
union  and  nonunion  men  alike,  and  that  the  purpose  of  the  associa- 
tion is  to  protect  the  equality  of  labor,  but  giving  to  the  nonunion 
man  the  right  to  work.  Labor-union  representatives  claim  that  it  is 
a  strike-breaking  organization;  that  it  enrolls  a  disreputable  set  of 
men  for  that  purpose.  During  a  season  of  industrial  tranquillity  such 
a  bureau  may  be  of  service  to  the  employers  who  subscribe  to  it,  but 
in  a  season  of  unrest,  while  a  strike  is  on,  it  may  be  used  as  an  agency 
of  industrial  warfare. 

The  following  table  shows  detailed  statistics  for  one  of  the  Chicago 
free  employment  offices  for  the  week  ending  November  11,  1905,  and 
totals  for  sixteen  weeks  in  1905  and  for  the  preceding  six  years: 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  AND  FOR  HELP  AND  POSITIONS  SECURED 
THROUGH  NORTH  SIDE  FREE  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE,  CHICAGO.  WEEK 
ENDING  NOVEMBER  U,  1905. 


E 

NumlMT 
of  appli- 
cations. 

mployment. 

Help. 

Character  of  position. 

Numlx'r 
of  posi- 
tions 
secured 

Number 
of  appli- 
cations 
unfilled. 

Number 
of  appli- 
cations. 

Number 
of  appli- 
cations 
unfilled. 

Barn  men 

3 
12 

3 
12 

13 

Boys 

1 

CariM'nlors 

1 

Clerics 

3 

1 
1 
2 
I 
3 

3 

1 
1 
2 
1 
3 

e 

Coachmen 

Cooks 

Dishwashers 

1 

Elevai  or  men 

Fftct  or V  work ; 

Farmers 

1 

Firemen 

1 

Handy  men 

3* 

3 
6 
3 
57 
1 
1 

3 
3 
6 
3 
57 
1 
\ 

House  men 

2 

Janiiors ^ 

.'.'.'/.'.'.'[ 

1 

Kitchen  work 

Lahoreni 

68 

11 

Machinists 

\t :::::::. 

NurK» 
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APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  AND  FOR  HELP  AND  POSITIONS  SECURED 
THROUGH  NORTH  SIDE  FREE  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE,  CHICAGO,  WEEK 
ENDING  NOVEMBER  11.  190&-Concluded. 


1 


• 

Employment. 

Help. 

Character  of  position. 

Number 
of  appli- 
cations. 

Number 
of  posi- 
tions 
secured. 

Number 
of  appli- 
cations, 
unfilled. 

Number 
of  appli- 
cations. 

Number 
of  appli- 
cations 
unfilled. 

Wat-chmen 

l\       I 

1 
2 

W  indow  waahers 

Total 

110  1           109 
2,041  I        2,036 

1 
5 

127 
2,081 

18 

Previous  reports 

45 

Total 1 

2,151  !        2.145 

6 

2,208 

63 

Positions  secured— applications  previously  filed: 
Farmers 

1 

Total,  16  weeks,  7th  year 

2,151  1        2,146 
30,227  1      25.929 

5 
4.296 

2,208 
34,G50 

Gi 

Total,  6  years 

8,721 

32,378 

-,- 

Grand  total 

28,075 

,4,303 

36,858 

8,783 

FEUIAIjES. 


Chambermaids 

6 
7 
5 
1 
3 
2 
34 

0 
7 
5 
1 
3 
2 
34 

8 
12 
5 

1 

6 

6 

38 

1 
2 
1 
2 

2 

Cooks 

5 

Day  work 

Pinirur-ronm  work .   .                             

Dishwashers 

3 

Factory  work 

4 

General  work 

4 

Housekeepers 

1 

Kitchen  work 

1 
1 
2 
1 
8 
6 
1 

1 
1 
2 

1 

Nurses 

Office  work 

1 

Second  work 

8 
6 

1 

9 
6 

1 

1 

Waitresses 

Total 

78 
1,427 

77 
1,416 

1 
11 

98 
1,823 

21 

Previous  reports 

407 

Total 

1,505 

1,493 

12 

1,921 

428 

PosltiODS  secured— applications  previously  filed: 

1 

1           ! 

Tottl  W  weeks,  7th  year 

1,505 
23,710 

1,494 
23,085 

11 

625 

1,921 
28,949 

427 

Toisl— 6  years 

5,^64 

Orand  total 

25,215 

24,579 

636 

30,870 

6,291 

/ 


In  the  above  report  for  males  it  will  be  observed  that  the  number 
of  positions  secured  for  the  week  was  109,  while  the  number  of  appli- 
cations for  work  filed  was  110.  This  close  correspondence  may 
strike  one  as  singular,  but  when  one  glances  at  "  Previous  reports,^' 
and  "Total,  16  weeks,^'  and  discovers  a  diflFerence  of  only  5,  an  expla- 
nation of  the  report  becomes  necessary.  This  is  to  be  found  in  the 
method  of  registration  of  the  applicants  for  work.  Applicants  to 
the  number  of  20  to  50  are  present  in  the  morning  when  the  office  is 
opened.  Applications  for  help  arc  received  mostly  by  telephone, 
sometimes  by  mail,  and  seldom  in  person,  and  are  read  to  the  appli-" 
cants  for  employment  or  posted  on  the  wall.  As  far  as  may  be  these 
juv  Med  from  those  present,  and  only  those  gellm^  e\xv^Vr5\Xie^\» 
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are  reconled  as  applicants.  If  any  written  applications  are  left  on 
file  duriiij]^  the  week  they  are  added  to  the  total  number  of  positions 
secured,  and  thus  tlie  total  number  of  applicahts  for  work  is 
o})tained.  In  the  adjoiniffg  apartments  allotted  to  women  a  similar 
scene  lakes  j)lace  with  slight  modifications.  This  proceeding  differs 
little  from  the  reading  of  the  "want  ads*'  in  the  daily  paper.  One 
of  the  three  ofiices  claimed  to  register  all  the  applications  for  employ- 
ment, the  other  two  stating  that  they  did  not. 

There  is  somethmg  to  be  said  in  extenuation  for  these  methods. 
Th(»  same  persons  may  have  been  present  on  any  number  of  morn- 
ings, and  it  is  a  useless  repetition,  if  not  a  misrepresentation  of  facts, 
to  consider  each  appearance  a  separate  application.  An  arbitrary 
date  must  therefore  be  set  at  which  such  an  application  expires,  the 
usuiil  date  being  at  the  end  of  thirty  days.  This  further  point  should 
be  noticed,  that  many  of  these  applicants  have  no  address;  they  could 
not  be  found  if  wanted  for  employment,  and  if  they  can  not  be  found, 
say  the  superintendents,  it  is  useless  to  take  their  name^s. 

It  is  sometimes  asked  by  superintendents,  what  is  the  use  of  report- 
ing those  who  come  to  the  office  and  must  go  away  without  any  work? 
To  keep  a  record  of  all  applications  for  employment  would  require 
consi(U»nil)le  clerical  work,  but  the  justification  of  this  extra  work  is 
seen  in  the  necessity  of  accoimting  for  the  strength  of  the  labor  supply. 
In  the  instance  given  above,  the  demand  for  labor,  so  far  as  the  ofRce 
is  conceiiKvl,  is  fully  set  forth,  but  practically  nothing  is  known  of  the 
ljil)or  supply.    Moreover,  it  is  not  in  compliance  with  the  requirements 

"of  the  statutes. 

In  dealing  with  employers  seeking  help  the  IlHnois  statutes  display 
foresij^lii  and  solicitude.  It  is  provided  that  each  superintendent 
sli:«.li  'inunediately  put  himself  in  communication  with  the  principal 
manufaclurers,  merchants  and  other  employers  of  labor,  and  to  use 
all  (!ilij2;ence  in  securing  the  cocperation  of  the  said  employers  of 
labor,  wiili  the  puq^oses  and  objects  of  said  employment  offices." 
It  is  further  provided  that  he  may  advertise  hi  (he  **  newspapers,  or 
other  medium,  for  such  situations  as  he  has  applicants  to  fill,  and  he 
may  advcTtise  in  a  general  way  for  the  cooperati(Hi  of  large  contract- 
ors and  employers  in  such  trade  journals  or  special  publication  as 
rca<'!i  sucli  einployers."    This  is  far  more  explicit  tlum  any  other  State 

riias  attempted  to  be  in  the  matter  of  cultivating  the  demand  side  of 
tlii^  labor  market.  Moreover,  the  funds  have  been  provided  for  the 
advertising,  SlOO  annually  for  each  Chicago  office  and  $300  for  the 
Peoria  office. 

The  methods  used  are  advertising  in  the  daily  papers,  return  postal 

cards,    circular  letters,   reports,  placards,  and  sometimes    personal 

solicitation.     One  superintendent  of  a  charitable  employment  office 

ho  aimed  to  see  all  employers  in  his  neighborhood  once  in 
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two  montlis,  and  his  main  purpose  was  'Ho  make  a  good  impression., 
on  them,*'  to  convince  them  of  his  ability  to  select  the  help  they  were  ' 
needing.  This  is  the  most  vital  part  of  the  emploj-ment  business,  and,  /( 
needless  to  say,  it  can  not  be  done  by  mail  or  telephone. 

Officials  of  all  three  of  the  offices  state  that  they  are  able  to  reach 
out  into  the  surrounding  towns  and  the  country  districts  and  that 
many  farmers  have  found  help  tlu-ough  them.  In  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  there  is  a  tendency  for  domestics  to  monopolize  the 
advantages  of  the  office  for  women,  one  office  returned  a  negative  and 
two  an  affirmative  answer.  When  asked  the  same  question  as  to  com- 
mon, unskilled  labor  among  men  an  affirmative  answer  was  returned 
from  each  office.  Most  of  the  orders  for  female  help  are  received  over 
the  telephone,  and  practically  all  of  such  service  is  for  a  day's  help ' 
only,  though  occasionally  a  longer  engagement  may  ensue. 

PEORIA. 

Peoria  is  a  city  of  over  56,000  population.  Industrial  conditions 
are  generally  favorable  to  those  seeking  employment,  especially  in 
unskilled  labor.  Such  work  as  ditching,  grading,  excavating,  etc., 
which  can  not  be  done  so  readily  in  winter,  affects  the  unskilled  labor 
demand  ver}'  noticeably  by  its  seasonal  fluctuations.  Domestics  ai-e 
in  such  demand  that  every  woman  who  applies  can  find  work  in  that 
capacity. 

The  employment  office  occupies  a  suite  of  seven  rooms,  two  of 
which  are  set  aside  for  the  use  of  women.  Applicants  for  work  are  not 
all  registered  and  reported  as  such,  consequently  when  the  column 
showing  the  ** applications  for  help"  shows  that  the  number  of  *^bell 
boys"  wanted  is  2,  the  number  of  ^^ factory  hands"  4,  and  of  labor- 
ers 70,  we  may  exi)ect  to  find  the  same  nunibers  occurring  in  the 
columns  showing  the  ''positions  filled"  and  the  ''number  of  applica- 
tions for  employment;"  that  is,  imless  the  labor  supply  is  short.  In 
the  latter  case  the  determining  factor  will  be  the  applications  for 
labor,  the  other  columns  repeating  the  same  number.  The  people 
who  introduce  the  difiiculty  are  those  who  are  better  satisfied  with 
short  jobs  than  with  long  ones,  who  continually  haunt  the  free  employ- 
ment office  as  they  would  a  free-lunch  counter,  and  who  by  their  per- 
sistent and  repeated  coming  make  it  difficult  for  the  superintendent  to 
determine  when  their  applications  have  expired.  The  Peoria  office 
requires  a  notice  whenever  work  has  been  secured,  both  emploj'er  and 
employee  being  requested  to  i-eport  on  that  point.  Not  more  than 
75  per  cent  of  the  positions  secured  by  women,  and  a  still  smaller  per  'I 
cent  of  those  secured  by  ni(»n,  are  verified.  The  office  has  $25  per 
month  for  advertising,  wliicli  it  uses  in  various  ways.  Its  local  repu- 
tation is  good,  various  pei-sons  in  public  capacities  sj)eaking  of  it^ 
aarviceableness  with  appreciation. 
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The  following  combined  report  of  the  four  oflSces  in  the  State  for 
the  year  1904  shows  the  form  of  record  adopted,  the  classification  of 
occupations,  the  number  of  those  securing  work  in  the  different 
occupations,  and  the  percentage  of  positions  secured  of  number  of 
applicants  for  employment  and  for  help,  all  according  to  the  official 
returns : 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  AND  FOR  HELP*  AND  POSITIONS  SECURED 
THROUGH  THE  FOUR  FREE  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES  OF  ILLINOIS,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS  AND  SEX,  1904. 


Sex  nnd  oc.'cupation. 


Males: 

Agents 

Any  light  work 

Appmntices 

Aix'hitects 

Artists 

Bakers 

Barb(?rs 

Barn  men 

Bartenders 

Bench  ha nds 

Blacksmiths 

Blarksmith  helpers 

Boiler  makern 

Bookbinders 

Bookkt'eiKjrs 

BootMacks 

Box  makers 

Boys 

Boys.  I)ell 

Boys,  cash 

Boys,  delivery 

Boys,  elevator 

Boys,  errand 

Boys,  factory 

Boys,  oince 

Brakenieri 

Brass  finishers 

lirickluyers 

Bridgf'  builders 

Buteht'rs 

Butlers 

Cabinetmakers 

Calciminers 

Candy  makers 

Can  vassi'rs 

Carpet  layers 

Carpenters 

Carriage  and  wagon  washers 

Cashiers 

Chet'kers 

Cigar  makers 

Circular  distributers 

Cleaners,  harness 

Clerks 

Clorks,  bill 

Clerks,  drug 

Clorks,  dry  goods 

Clerks,  general 

Clerks,  grocery 

Clerks,  hotel 

Clerks,  office 

Clerks,  order 

Clerks,  not  stated 

Clerks,  shipping 

Coachmen 

Coal  heavers 

Coal  miners 

Coal  weighers 

Collectors 

Compositors 

Cooks 

CoDductora 


Applicat 

Employ- 
ment. 

ions  for— 
Help. 

Number 
of  posi- 
tions se- 
cured. 

Per  cent  of 
positions 
secured  of 
applica- 
tions for 
employ- 
ment. 

Per  cent  of 
positiona 
filled  of 
applica- 
tions for 
beip. 

32 

20 

16 

50.00 

80.00 

31 

47 
1 

12 

12 

25.53 

loaoo 

4 

1 

1 

25.00 

100.00 

54 

28 

28 

5L85 

100.00 

8 

5 

5 

62.50 

100.00 

302 

275 

260 

89.07 

07.82 

39 

17 

15 

38.46 

88.24 

23 

113 

103 

88 

77.88 

85.44 

15 

3 

3 

20.00 

100.00 

7 
4 

5 

5 

71.43 

loaoo 

G6 

12 

12 

18.18 

166.66 

46 

49 

44 

95.65 

80.80 

38 

31 

31 

81.58 

100.00 

3.-58 

343 

264 

73.74 

76.97 

37 

38 

33 

89.19 

86.84 

23 

23 

21 

9L30 

9L30 

133 

127 

122 

91.73 

96.06 

6 

5 

5 

83.33 

100.00 

76 

77 

71 

93.42 

92.21 

28 

31 

26 

92.80 

83.87 

55 

45 

40 

72.73 

88.89 

10 
5 

6 

6 

CO.  00 

100.00 

5 
1 

4 

2 

40.00 

50.00 

38 

28 

27 

71.05 

96.43 

11 

11 

7 

63.64 

63.64 

22 

7 

4 

18.18 

57.14 

2 
2 

2 

2 

100.00 

100.00 

35 

48 

28 

80.66 

58.33 

4 

3 

3 

75.00 

100.00 

103 

146 

120 

62.18 

82.19 

21 

21 

19 

90.48 

90.48 

3 

2 

2 

66.67 

100.00 

5 

3 

3 

60.00 

100.00 

2 
1 

1 

1 

50.00 

100.00 

2 

1     

3 
2 

1 

1 

33.33 

100.00 

3 

3 

3 

100.00 

100.00 

2 

2 

2 

100.00 

100.00 

55 

11 

U 

20.00, 

100.00 

31 
4 

17 

17 

54.84 


100.00 

20 

10 

10 

50.00 

100.00 

2 

2 

2 

100.00 

100.00 

286 

41 

40 

13.99 

97.56 

41 

23 

23 

56.10 

100.00 

76 
1 

54 

63 

00.74 

98.15 

5 

4 

4 

80.00 

100. 00 

2 

2 

2 

100.00 

100.00 

41 
2 

n 

11 

26.83 

100.00 

435 

353 

330 

75.86 

98.48 

2 

I 

I 

50.00 

100.00 
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lpplications  for  employment  and  for  uelp  and  positions  secured 
through  the  four  free  public  emi»loyment  offices  of  illinois,  by 

OCCUPATIONS  AND  BEX.  1904-Contlnued. 


Applications  for— 

Number 
of  posi- 
tions s^ 
cured. 

Per  cent  of 
positions 
secured  of 
applica- 
tions for 
employ- 
ment. 

Percent  of 

Sex  iind  occupation. 

Employ- 
ment. 

Help. 

positions 
filled  of 
applica- 
tions for 
help. 

Ules—Continued. 

Core  makers 

7 
14 
2 

«5 

3 

5 

50 

348 

47 

158 

109 

1,758 

99 

923 

171 

11 

\ 

44 

1 
2 
0 

40 
3 

61 
825 

17 
2 

23 
293 
168 
10, 111 
351 

15 
1 

44 
2 
4 
5 
131 
240 
1 
1 

11 
1 

10 

17 
1 

18 

15 

31 
7 
110 
169 
7 
3 
3 
8 
1 
2 

27 
1 
0 

14 
4 
3 
877 
3 
8 

irt 

2 

Dairymen 

13 
2 
389 
2 
3 

13 
2 
384 
2 
3 

92.86 
100.00 

92.53 
100. 00 
100.00 

100.00 

Deck  hands 

100.00 

Dishwashers 

98.71 

Distributers 

100.00 

Door  men 

100.00 

Draftsmen 

Drill  pressmen 

Drivers 

280 

14 

68 

37 

1,407 

116 

888 

53 

6 

246 

12 

67 

33 

1,271 

84 

760 

53 

6 

70.69 
25.53 
42.41 
30.28 
72.30 
84.85 
82.34 
30.99 
54.55 

87.86 

Electricians 

85.71 

Elevator  men 

98.53 

EnglTuwrtt  -                                          

89.19 

F%rtory  hands    

96.33 

Farmers 

72.41 

85.59 

Firemen 

100.00 

Florists 

100.00 

Foremen 

Foundry  men 

i      : 

Famace  tenders 



Gardeners 

41 

35 

79.65 

85.37 

Glass  worlbers 

Guards,  railroad 

2 
4 

53 

2 

45 

704 

17 

2 

7 

188 

155 

11,059 

357 

1 

2 
4 

40 

2 

45 

687 

17 

2 

7 

180 

154 

9,721 

351 

1 

100.00 
66.67 

100.00 
66.67 
73.77 
83.27 

100.00 

100.00 
30.43 
6L43 
9L67 
96.14 

100.00 
6.67 

100.00 

Harness  makers 

100.00 

Harvest  hands 

75.47 

Horseshoers 

100.00 

HoaUers 

100.00 

House  men 

97.59 

loe  cutters 

100.00 

Interpreters 

100.00 

1  ronworkers 

100.00 

Janitors 

95.74 

Kitchen  work 

99.35 

"Xjaborprs. . 

87.90 

I^hnrpr".  railroad 

98.32 

lAth«»bandt*.                       ,       . 

100.00 

lAt->wr^ . , ,               ,       , ,           

XAund  rymen 

30 

28 

63.64 

93.33 

l/inemof,  elwtrical .....                ,   

Xinemen,  not  stated 

3 

3 

75.00 

100.00 

Xocksmiths 

9 
90 

1 
2 

1 

6 
76 

1 
1 
1 

4.58 
31.67 
100.00 
100.00 

9.09 

66.67 

Kachini<itR .,    . 

84.44 

1fa«»n«.    . 

100.00 

1lfiH"ti>r<i 

50.00 

Metal  workers 

100.00 

Millers 

Millwrights 

4 

107 

1 

20 

10 

7 

4 

17 
1 

12 
10 
7 

40.00 
100.00 
100.00 
66.67 
66.67 
22.58 

100.00 

Miners; 

15.89 

Models 

100.00 

Molders 

60.00 

Nurses..                    

100.00 

Office  help 

100.00 

Oilers...  .             

Packe  rs 

49 

136 

3 

1 
3 
2 

49 

123 

3 

1 
3 
2 

44.55 
72.78 
42.86 
33.33 
100.00 
25.00 

100.00 

Painters 

90.44 

Paper  hangers 

100.00 

Pantry  men 

100.00 

Pan  washers 

100.00 

Pattern  makers 

100.00 

Pharmacists 

Photographers 

Pin  setters                         

27 

27 

100.00 

100.00 

Pipe  fitters 

Plasters 

3 
12 
3 

3 
11 
3 

50.00 
78.57 
75.00 

100.00 

Plumhers 

91.67 

Polishers,  metal 

100.00 

Polishers,  not  stated 

Porters 

710 

1 
4 

609 

1 
4 

79.70 
33.33 
50.00 

98.45 

Pressers 

100.00 

Pressmen 

100.00 

Printers 

Punch-press  hands 



Umilroad  men 

\:::::::::::. 

^ 

Boafon 

2 

\          ^ 

\         VOi.^i 

\           Y».^ 
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BULLETIN    OF   TU£   BUKKAU   OF   LABOB. 


APPLICATIONS   Von  EMPLOYMENT    AND   FOR   HELP    AND    POSITIONS    SECURED 
THKOUiiU   THE   FOUR   FREE    PdBLK'.    EMPLOYMENT    OFFICES  OF   ILLINOIS.  BY 

OCCUPATIONS  AND  8KX.  1004    Contlnuod. 


St'X  nml  <Kvl^)Ati<>fl. 


Mulrs    ('oticludtMl. 

HailorM 

Suh'SMM'll 

Savvyors 

ShtHMiiukoM 

ShovHors 

Hilvor  moil 

Sulicltora 

8U»!iin  ntlor.s 

Stoii<»Kraph<'rH 

Btookinoii 

8t<M;k  krt»p«»r!» 

8toTu»  cutlora 

8tovj'  inoii 

Tiiilors 

Tmchors.  iu»t  Htati"*! . . 

TwiinsliTM 

TolonrjipluT"* 

Tinn'kiH'iMTH 

TiiiHiiiUh.s 

T(M»l  nmkors 

Triu'kmen 

rnholsterors 

Vim*  hands 

Wallrrs 

\Vut<^l»initkrr9 

WiiU'hinrn 

\Vhol(*M«U'  in«;n 

Window  wjislirr.     

Wood  llnlshrrr. 

WixMlworkiTH 

Yurd  nu'n 

Mlv4'«'lliitH'<)US,  not  cliir: 

Ti.tal  ni.il.'^. .  . 
Kfinalr-i; 

Addn-.-*:«»r8 

A^iMJlS 

A|)|)n-nlMi'«.. . 

Allrnilunt.s 

HookkiM'jMTJ 

Itdtllr  lahrli-r:^..        .    . 

('Hi»vans<TH 

ra!.hi<'r:i 

ClrrkM 

roU«t'l(»rH 

('Iiaujlrrnmlds 

CoHipanldns 

Cooks 

Copyist  H 

Day  worktT!* 

DvfnonMiralors 

Dinln^j-rooiij  hrlp..     . 

DiKhwashrrs 

Dl.HtrihnttTrt 

I)onioNtl<r» 

Factory  work 

FoMors,  clrcularM 

GeiKTal  liouwwork  . . . 

GovornoMSM 

Ilot.'l  hrlp 

iroii«»kiM!|»or:i 

Mousowork 

Junitrossi'w 

KilrlHMi  holp 

Lttily's  maids 

I-4nm<In'5Wrt 

Mail-ord(>r  hdp 

Matrons 

MUlim-rs 

Nurrt»s 

Nunttt  f-'irls 

OfTVw?  work 

Puntry  work 


4\\r,\. 


Applications  for  - 

Por  cent  of 

1 . 

Emptoy- 
im»nt. 

1 
1 

Iltdp. 

Niimlwr 

of  poai- 

tlonfl  ■»- 

cunxl. 

1 
I  I. 

1 

11 

37 

27 

30.34 

72.97 

9  1 

3 

3 

33.33 

100.00 

:.f, 

34 

34 

100.00 

100.00 

Xi   I 

m 

2U 

87.  W 

•.15 

13  ' 

{\ 

I 

T.tiO 

16.67 

32 

15 

15 

46.88 

100.00 

IW 

•221 

180 

03.47 

fl.l6 

«57 

r.2 

GO 

74.03 

96.15 

3  ' 

2 

2 

6tt.tS7 

100.00 

M 

2 

'i 

25.00 

100.00 

.VCi  , 

:»13 

m 

80.17 

W.42 

2 

1 

27 

.H 

13 

48.1.'» 

72.22 

13    

1  .                   1 

X 
4    . 

7 

tt  , 

75.00 

».71 

My7 

:k)1 

21)7  , 

80. 93 

W.<i7 

\:a) 

:>s 

:>n  ! 

38.67 

KW.fV) 

22 

1 

1  , 

4.5,1 

101).  (Ml 

4:t3 
7 

47H 

425  1 
1 

08.15 

88.  <n 

Iti 

-  1 

12.  CO 

100.  (Ml 

Hi7 

1»0 

l.V* 

»4.f>l 

08. 7.'. 

«nj 

4:m 

40S  1 

e7. 77 

04.2:1 

2:i.  M  .5 

2l...2.'i  ! 

«  19, 4(1.1  1 

SI.  *'A\ 

80. 7  i 

11 

1  . 

it  1 

.1 

^ 

2H.57 

80.  (Mi 

1 
1 

4'. 

i(MK  66' 

80.(111 

;»'.» 

1) 

,'i  1 

12.  K3 

83.  :'3 

K 

3 

3  , 

37. 00 

100.  (Ml 

IS 

«7  ' 

1"» 

K3.;i:{ 

M.  .'i«i 

M 

.'i  I 

r^    ' 

14.71 

100.  (0 

•IS 
1 

..■"N 

!»:»i 

20  , 

41.  ()7 

76.ir2 

•>;  1 

h7»i  } 

<I0.K7 

91.  H2 

11 

i> 

<^  1 

4«i.  15 

100.  (Ml 

1 

1 . 2:w 
Mi.') 

I.IMU)  . 

KlKOTi 

80.  H4 

SV) 

(.47 

75. :« 

07.2*.* 

f* 

(>  1 

\ 

20.00 

in.(i7 

;:is 

XM  ' 

:UM  1 

«)5.  to 

01. -.7 

\V.\ii 

•»..!   J 

SSH  j 

<>4. 1»7 

03.  ,SK 

■> 

2 

•)  ' 

100  00 

100  Ul 

m  , 

.s.->2 

■17S  , 

IC).  ?J 

W.  1(1 

711 

1,(^7  ; 

tsL'  ' 

H4.«5 

r>8.  14 

12 

10  ; 

7 

.Vi. :« 

70.  in 

■J..VV5  , 

■J.  us.-)  1 

j.ri  1 

117. 24 

81.. r4 

M  ' 

44.44 

1(4).  (» 

;;77  : 

341 

2ti;i 

i-.U.  70 

77.  1:1 

I..V.M 

i.'.vji ; 

l.isii 

t»7.  .11 

77. 1:3 

21)  ! 

10  1 

10  . 

.^.0. 00 

UN)  (H) 

t~M 

7.'»0  ' 

702  ' 

Oi.  W 

\r2.  .si; 

•■*    i 

1  1 

1 ; 

Xi.  x\ 

100.  (M) 

32.5  ! 
•> 

32.J  1 

205  I 

W.  19 

W.(i7 

M 
•-M7 
Ul 


"iT 


1 


IOi).0U  I 


iou.(;o 


220  1 
•2S| 
M  1 

113  i 


ISO  ; 

2M  , 
N7  ' 
102  ' 


71.71 
«X).  32 
40.  (W 
Si.  :\i) 


NI.S2 
100.  (10 
W.Mi 
90.27 


o  IiK'Itidin^  \r2  appllraitioii.s  l)U>d  l!i<'  {ircvlouH  ycHf. 
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APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  AND  FOR  HELP  AND  POSITIONS  SECURED 
THUOl'GH  THE  FOUR  FREE  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES  OF  ILLINOIS,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS  AND  SEX,  l904--CoDcludea. 


S(*\  uitol  tHxiipation. 


Applications  for- 


Fp»  ti«k*9  -Concluded. 

Pr«H»f  reader? 

Reception 

Sateswonien 

Scrubvtomcn 

ScArast  rpesi'ft 

Scieond  work 

SUv«r  r«ri« 

SoUct  tors 

Stenographers 

Teriu?her«.  not  staled 

Typewriters 

Vegetable  cleaners 

Waitresjies 

Waaherwonnen 

Wrappers 

MittcvilaDeous,  not  classifled 

Total  females 

<;r:ind  total 


2 
2 

115 

ais 

2 
14 

107 
1 
1 
6 

»i73 
3 
9 
36 


13.730 


37.403 


6 

i»a 

:{38 
2 
43 
26 


7 
775 
2 
8 
43 


Number 
ol  posi- 
tions se- 
cured. 


Percent  of 
positions 
secured  o£ 
applicft- 
tions  for 
employ- 
ment. 


2 
(120 

ion 

•279 
2 
12 
23 


6 
621 
2 
8 
31 


1.^085      0  12.319 


3n.7tO      »31.724 


100.00 
94.  rd 
86.96 
8tka7 

100.00 
85.71 
21.50 


100.00 
92.27 
«i.67 
88.80 
86.11 

89.72 


rercent  of 
positions 
nued  of 
applicH- 
tions  for 
help." 


33.33 
90.78 
59. 52 
82.54 
100.00 
27.91 
88.46 


S5.71 
W.13 
100.00 
100.00 
72.09 


81.611 


o  Including  123  applications  filed  the  previous  year. 
^  Inchiding  215  appUcatlons  flled  the  previous  y^ir. 

From  the  same  report  the  following  table  is  taken,  giving  a  siim- 
iiiary  of  the  work  from  the  beginning: 

APPLICATIONS  FOK  EMPLOYMENT  AND  FOR  HELP  AND  POSITIONS  SECURED 
THROUGH  THE  FOUR  FREE  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES  OF  ILLINOLS.  1899  TO 
1904. 


Year. 


189»  (•») 

IWO 

1901 

vxn 

1901 

ItKvt 

Total 


Applications  for  i 
ment. 

mploy- 

Applicat 

h<^ 

Number 
filed. 

NumlH?r 
positions 
secured. 

Number 
unfilled. 

Numl)er 
filed. 



13.097 
37,285 

44.900 
43,510 
37,493 

6.497 
31,218 
23.996 
40, 181 
39,227 
31,r24 

6.0)0 
6.0ii7 
3.<90O 
4,719 
4.283 
5,7(.9 

10.370 
35,542 
28,124 
47,497 
47,559 
»J,710 

203,890 

172,843 

31,047 

205,802 

Number 
unfllle<l. 


3,8r3 
4,324 
4,12S 
7,316 
8,332 
4.9S6 

32,939 


a  Nine  weeks. 
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BULLETIN    OF   THE    BUREAU    OF   LABOR. 


The  following  table  shows  the  luiiiihor  of  positions  filled  and  the 
appropriations  for  salaries  and  expenses  for  the  four  offices  for  the 
year  1905: 

PCSITIONS  FILLED  AND  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES  OF  THE 
FOITU  FREE  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES  OF  ILLINOIS,  lOa*.. 


Omcc. 


Chlcngo: 

North  Rldo  offlco 
South  bUIc  oflicc, 
West  side  office. 

ToUI." 

Poorla  office 

Total,  4  officcfi 


PoBltlons  filled. 

Uules. 

Females. 

3,809 
4,  OKI 
2,030 

Total. 

8.02.'i 
12.70.-. 
12.040 

32.770 

6,828 

4,'>16 
8,022 
10,010 

22,848 
4,804 

27,6.'>2 

9,9*22 
2,024 

11,94A 

39,598 

Appro- 
priation 
for  fialaries 
and  ex- 
penses. 


$8, 4^5. 00 
0.24O.(X) 
8,020.00 

25.7.V>.00 
6.201.25 


Sl.OM.ZS 


Assuming  that  the  entire  appropriation  for  salaries  and  expenses 
was  used  in  the  operation  of  the  offices,  the  average  cost  per  position 
secured  was  a  little  less  than  81  cents. 

From  what  has  been  shown  as  to  office  methods  it  is  evident  that 
the  figureij  given  in  the  foregoing  tables  are  not  quite  accurate.  Never- 
theless, it  must  be  granted  that  the  free  employment  offices  of  Illinois 
are  performing  a  function  which  can  not  be  safely  intrusted  to  pri- 
vate agencies,  and  are  doing  so  with  credit  to  themselves.  If  one 
would  be  satisfied  as  to  this  point  it  is  only  necessary  to  contrast  the 
private  agencies  of  Chicago  to-day  with  what  they  were  l)efore  the 
law  establishing  free  public  employment  offices  went  into  effect,  and 
to  compare  the  enforcement  of  that  law  by  the  south  side  office  with 
that  of  any  city  other  than  Chicago  in  the  Union,  or  the  experience 
|i  of  those  railways  nmning  out  of  Chicago  which  secure  their  construc- 
'  tion  gangs  from  the  State  offices  may  be  contrasted  with  the  expe- 
rience of  those  wliich  turn  the  construction  work  over  (o  contractors, 
the  latter  in  turn  patronizing  the  private  agencies  and  sharing  the 
^registration  fee.  Again,  granting  that  the  greater  part  of  the  work 
furnishoJ  by  the  public  office  consists  of  short  jobs,  that  the  office 
deals  largely  with  unskilled  labor,  and  that  a  Jarge  percentage  of  the 
recipients  are  ** floaters '' — the  incompetent,  the  shiftless,  the  crimi- 
nals even — yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  many  worthy 
persons  seeking  permanent  employment,  and  that  these  exceptions, 
if  in  a  defenseless  condition,  have  a  positive  claim  upon  society  for 
protection. 

KANSAS. 

The  act  creating  the  Kansas  free-employment  system  was  passed 
in  1901.     As  originally  presented  it  provided  for  the  work  to  be  car- 
ried nn  as  it  is  in  other  States,  in  connection  with  the  office  of  the 
>ner  of  labor.     The  act  as  it  was  passed  created  a  w^v*  o\Xv\^v>, 


I 


I 


nam,  FUBUC   EMPLOYMENT    OFFICES, 

that  of  the** director  of  free  employment/*  and  appropriated  $1,200 
to  tlie  paymetit  of  his  salary,  and  in  addition  S500  for  postage  and 
express  eharges. 

Tlie  KjiDsas  law  as  originally  conceived  was  an  attempt  to  cany 
the  free  employment  syjstem  into  smaller  cities  than  are  reached  in 
other  States.     Tliis  was  made  nex?essary  by  the  nature  of  the  demand, 
which  is  predominantly  agricidtural.     The  cities  mentioned  in  the 
net  are  those  of  the  first  class^  with  populations  of  15,000  €>r  upward, 
and  those  of  the  second  class,  of  from  2^000  to  15,000  population. 
But  it  went  further  than  this,  for  it  attempted  to  carry  out  this  pro- 
gmmme  without  any  appropriation.     In  the  original  bill  the  city 
lerk  was  required  to  assume  these  new  duties  imder  pain  of  dis- 
missal from  office.     The  act  as  passed,  however  (see  sec.  6),  pro- 
Tided  that  liis  refusal  to  discharge  those  duties  should  **not  affect       , 
the  tenure  of  lus  ofBce  as  to  its  other  duties/^     The  proviso  above  fl 
quoted  proved  to  be  a  most  effectual  measure  for  making  the  law    " 
inoperative*  so  far  as  the  city  clerks  are  concemecL 

However,  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  if  any  scheme  can  be  devised  for 
carrying  the  employment  oflices  into  towns  of  2,000  to  15,000  popu- 
lation save  by  State  appropriations  and  a  salaried  ofTicer,  involving 
a  service  altogether  too  expensive,  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  self-supporting  system  can  be  devised  involving  a  small  nominal 
fee.  supplemented,  if  necessar>%  by  a  sninU  appropriation  or  by 
the  services  of  philantliropic  people  already  in  the  employment 
business*  With  the  above  proviso  omitted  Kansas  would  have 
had  a  system  forced  upon  a  number  of  mimicipal  officials  who  in 
all  probability  would  not  have  welcomed  it»  Experience  has  showTi 
that  the  duties  <»f  the  employment  office  must  not  be  performed 
perfimctorily  if  the  office  is  to  prosper,  nor  has  it  ever  succeeded 
as  a  mere  incident  to  some  other  business. 

The    Kansas  sj^stem  was  begun  in  connection  with    the  office  of 
ommissioner  of  labor  some  time  before  the  above  legislation    was 
aesed.     Something  was  done  in  the  way  of  correspondence  with 
arious  persons  throughout  the  State  in  the  effort  to  learn  the  extent 
of  the  demand  for  harvest  hands,  and  the  same  generul  pUm  is  fol- 
lowed  at  present*     In  the  main   the  demand  is  seiisonal,  though 
,6  from  the  harvest  needs  there  is  a  rather  steady  current  of 
[fDlAnd  throughout  the  year,  and  it  generally  exceeds  the  supply. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however^  that  there  is  never  any  suffering 
from  lack  of  work.  Kansas  has  no  permanent  problem  of  the 
unemployed,  but  like  every  other  part  of  the  country,  there  is  always 
the  problem  of  unemployment;  that  is  to  say,  finding  the  work 
that  needs  to  be  done  for  those  %vho  need  to  do  it.  Such  a  service 
may  be  more  neglected,  indeed,  in  a  sparsety  settled  region  than 
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in  a  populous  district,  the  cases  being  too  infrequent  and  sporadic 
to  tempt  the  private  agency  into  the  field. 

The  present  law  went  into  efTect  r«bout  the  middle  of  May,  1901. 
The  superintendent  (director  of  emplo3rment)  reports  for  the  first 
se:ison,  ending  December  31,  1901,  a  total  of  *' 2,822  applications 
for  work  and  help,  of  which  2,591  were  from  men  seeking  work 
and  from  employers  seeking  mcle  help,  and  231  from  women  seeking 
work  and  from  employers  seeking  female  help.  Of  this  number, 
2,084  men  and  110  women  re<feived  employment."  The  number 
of  harvest  hands  supplied  "vas  1,698;  of  common  Liborers,  170; 
wliile  ''nJlroad  work"  wtis  given  to  140.  The  railroads  operating 
in  Kansas  reiK>rted  having  carried  at  reduced  harvest  rates  approxi- 
mately 8,000  men.  The  next  year  the  results  were  about  half  &s 
large.  Moreover,  city  clerks  were  growing  more  and  more  indifferent 
to  an  unwelcome  duty  which  they  had  never  before  been  obliged 
to  perform,  so  that  the  superintendent  (director)  in  his  report  for 
that  year  remarks:  '*I  have  discovered  m  the  conduct  of  this  depart- 
ment that  most  men  need  a  financiiil  stimulus  in  order  to  secure 
the  best  results."  Only  four  cities  of  the  first  class  end  seven  of 
the  second  class  responded  to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  of 
these  practiclly  none  continue  to  do  so  at  present. 

I  The  cliief  function  of  the  superintendent  or  director  is  in  collecting 
[(  estimates  from  different  localities  of  the  probable  number  of  men 
wanted,  and  in  keeping  these  estimates  revised  and  the  orders 
filled  ts  promptly  and  equitably  as  possible.  To  estimate  the 
magnitude  of  this  demand  various  sources  are  appealed  to.  Some 
counties  have  attempted  to  do  it  through  assessors,  but  the  result 
has  not  been  satisfactory.  Railways  are  particularly  interested 
in  having  a  large  crop  to  haul,  and  consequently  railway  agents 
have  been  (juite  active  in  rendering  assistance.  In  addition  to 
these  a  number  of  volunteer  correspondents  throughout  the  State 
have  contributed  materially  to  the  tot::l  results. 

Having  determined  the  demand  the  next  problem  Is  to  meet  it. 
The  free  labor  available  throughout  the  State  can  easily  find  employ- 
ment without  the  assistance  of  any  employment  office,  hence  the 
extra  labor  needed  nmst  come  from  the  outside,  and  free  employment 
offices  outside  of  the  State  are  appealed  to.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is 
the  great  distributing  point  for  labor  in  the  Southwest,  as  is  Min- 
neapolis in  the  Northwest,  and  most  of  the  outside  harvest  labor 
in  Kansas  is  supplied  by  the  office  in  that  city,  and  not  through 
the  Topeka  office.  The  latter,  therefore,  can  register  no  applications 
from  that  source,  and  can  merely  take  account  of  the  numbers 
distributed  from  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  which  office  counts  them  ts 
positions  filled  by  it.     In  the  r.nnual   report  iot   1^0^   VYvo^  YiaxN^X, 

help  13  classified  as  sent  tiirough  the  ollices  at  "Kanavis  Cvt^  ^tA  ^V. 
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tph,  Mo.,  and  the  Kn^iisas  (Tupeku)  bureau,  the  aumbera 
bring:,  respectively,  2;140^  549,  and  J, 102* 

The  question  might  be  ruistHl  whether  Kuusim  needs  a  pubHc 
einployniout  syst<*ru  at  all,  since  the  harvest  hands  are  so  Uirgely 
supplied  through  the  Missouri  oJTices.  Two  obsei'vations  must 
be  ULtide  hereupon.  In  tJie  first  place  the  experience  of  the  city 
clerk *s  ofBce  in  Kansas  City,  K^uis.,  is  in  point.  This  is  a  city  of 
70,000  iKipulntion,  while  the  Missouri  city  of  (he  same  name  h<:^ 
220,000.  Since  the  Kansas  office  is  financitdly  unprovided  for,  the 
Biiperiniendent  of  that  ofliee  frequently  sends  applicants  for  employ* 
meni  to  the  Missouri  office  across  the  river,  where  they  cim  be  nmch 
better  taken  cai-e  of.  because  the  superintendent  there  makes  it  his 
aule  business  to  fit  men  to  places.  The  advantage  which  this  gives 
to  the  Missouri  otlice  throws  the  credit  for  such  work  toward  that 
office.  Moreover,  the  r  lilroads  grant  favorable  harvest  rates  through- 
mi  t  Kims.'is  from  the  Missouri  office,  but  not  from  the  Kt*ns  s  City, 
Kaus.,  office.     The  point  of  interest  to  the  State  in  this  experience  is 

it  the  Missouri  farmers  are  provided  for  before  the  Kansas  farmers 
any  help,  and  it  often  happens  in  harvest  time  that  there  are  not 
enough  laljorers  to  go  aroimd. 

The  second  observation  is  that  the  harvest  work  is  not  the  whole  of 
the  matter.  According  to  the  figures  given  for  1903^  after  deducting 
2,045  *'farm  hands'*  we  have  1,064  positions  secured,  for  males  and 
females^  throughout  tlie  State.  With  a  series  of  olfices  better  pro- 
vided for  financially  the  results  could  und**uhtedly  be  greatly  incre-ased. 

^  MARYI.AND. 

The  free  public  employment  office  of  Maryland  was  created  in 
\V}02  by  an  act  which  reads  as  foUow^s: 

The  chief  of  the  bureau  of  industrial  statistics  shall  cause  to  be 
lorganized  and  operated  a  free  State  eniptovment  agency  for  the  free 
[use  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
fing  employment  for  unemployed  fK*rsons  who  may  register  in  said 
bureau  or  agency,  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  heln  or  labor  for 
IjK^rsons  registering  ns  applicants  for  help  or  labor,  and  to  advertise 
1  and  maintain  such  office. 

This  legislation  was  principally  the  outcome  of  a  recommendation  in 

report  of  the  bureau  of  industrial  statistics  for   the  preceding 

The  report  des<"rihed  at  some  length  the  abuses  of  which  the 

l|iriT&te  agencies  in  Maryland  and  elsewhere  had  been  guUty,  cited 

[the  investigation  into  the  subject  which  had  been  begun  in  that 

State  in  1894,  and  reconmiended  the  free  empl**yment  agency  as  a 

Jremedy  for  the  existing  evils, 

T/w  Armament  used  in  support  of  the  measure  was  not  primarily 
7DomJc,  the  finding  oi  work  for  unemployed  iBiboxeia  ot  ol  \^qx^^ 
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for  the  work,  but  rather  what  may  be  called  the  ailment  of  social 
utility  and  police  protection.  The  economic  demand  was  being 
met  in  some  fashion  by  the  existing  private  agencies;  but  the  ques- 
tion was  whether  such  a  vital  function  as  the  finding  of  employment 
for  the  unemployed  could  safely  be  intrusted  to  private  agencies, 
inasmuch  as  their  motive  is  personal  gain  and  the  applicants  for 
employment  are  so  helplessly  dependent. 

It  is  not  clear  that  the  conditions  in  Baltimore,  the  only  city 
where  an  office  was  opened,  demanded,  on  economic  grounds,  the 
establishment  of  public  agencies.  The  first  annual  report  thereafter 
states  that  **the  general  public  had  to  be  educated  up  to  the  point 
of  applying  to  the  bureau  for  help,''  that  '*  this  work  has  been  pursued 
by  advertisement  in  the  daily  papers,  by  circular  letters,  sent  out  to 
the  various  manufacturing  firms  and  employers  of  labor  generally, 
and  by  the  distribution  of  card  signs  to  be  displayed  in  the  various 
offices  and  factories  of  the  city  and  State.''  Further,  "this  work  in 
itself  has  been  extensive  and  costly,  and  the  work  of  education  has 
been  slow."  It  would  appear,  then,  that  though  subsequent  expe- 
rience is  far  more  encouraging,  the  inception  of  the  movement  was 
scarcely  justifiable  on  economic  grounds;  that  is  to  say,  froni  the 
standpoint  of  productivity.  The  point  might  then  be  raised,  whether 
the  main  purpose,  the  prevention  of  the  abuses  of  the  private  agencies, 
might  not  have  been  accomplished  directly  by  legislation  instead  of 
indirectly  by  competition.  This  is  a  question  which  calls  for  general 
and  extended  consideration,  and  will  bo  treated  elsewhere. 

The  report  for  the  first  year,  1902,  closes  with  a  very  hopeful  note 
as  to  the  outlook.  Moreover,  it  mentions  the  fact  that  in  the  six 
montlis  of  its  operation  it  had  "referred  upward  of  500  persons  to 
places  where  they  (jould  secure  work,  but  a  large  number  of  them 
failed  to  return,  and  therefore  we  presume  they  did  get  work,  though 
our  records  as  printed  will  not  show  this  number,  we  only  recording 
those  who  notified  tlic  agency  after  going  to  work."  The  office  still 
follows  this  nietliod  of  recording  results.  The  subsequent  history  of 
the  emplo  nient  office  to  the  end  of  the  year  1904  is  summed  up  in 
the  followin<j:  table: 


APPLICATIONS    FOR    KMPLOYMKNT    AND    FOR    JIKLP    AND    POSITIONS    SECURED 
TIIROIHIII  TIIK   IJALTIMORK  FRKK  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE,  1903  AND  1004. 


Mule. 

Female 

Total 

Male. 

1U04. 
Female. 

Total. 

Applications  for  employment 

543 
490 
185 

lOO 

2.V> 

71 

«52 
74« 
25A 

1,078 
202 
378 

234 

KO 
151 

1,312 

3(52 

Appiicationfl  lor  hep 

Positions  secured 

529 

The  above  table  shows  that  the  total  number  o(  ap\A\^^^^^  ^^^ 
employment  wcroascd  fully  100  per  cent  in  orvo  year,     IX.  a>Q.o\x\<i \>^ 
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fve<l,  too,  that  this  increase  took  place  without  adequate  means 

Ivertising.     Moreover,  the  location  of  the  emplo3'ment  office  in 

Wie  of  the  finest  oflice  buildings  in  the  city,  in  conjunction  with  the 

office  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of   statistics    and    information  of|\ 

Iaj*ylaud,  might    be    such    as   to   discourage  some  applicants  for 

iplovnxent   from   appl\dng.     There  was   a  large  preponderance  of 

male  over  female  applicants,  both  in  the  aggregate  number  appbring 

and  in  the  increase  from  1003  to  1904.     While  the  available  supply 

of  labor  i-ose  from  652  to  1,312  the  demand  fell  from  746  to  362.     In 

Bpit43  of  the  latter  phenomenon   the  number  of  positions  secured 

se  from  256  to  529.  («) 

The  data  of  only  tw^o  years  would  be  insufTicient  as  a  basis  for  gen- 
Itralization,  but  certain  facts  may  be  cited  as  contributing  to  the  above 
esuits  without  maintaining  that  they  are  typical  or  likely  to  bo  con- 
linuous. 

The  dechne  in  the  number  of  applicatiims  for  Iielp  is  a  very  com- 

lon  experience  with  the  free  public  employment  offices.     By  some 

,      this  is  attributed  to  the  character  of  the  help  tliat  applies  to  the  free 

Hpflice«;  by  others  to  the  lack  of  funds  for  advertising,  whereby  em- 

^ployers  may  be  reacheti;  by  others  to  the  general  proposition  tliat-iff 

the  salaried  officer  in  charge  «>f  the  State  office  will  not  succeed  in 

li^mpeting  with  tht*  private  offices  even  when  his  services  are  free, 

for  the  reason  that  in  the  latter  case  the  living  depends  upon  it  while 

the  salaried  officer  may  remain  in  his  office  and  take  care  of  only  such 

lusiness  as  comes  to  him.     The  private  office  which  gets  out  and 

mlicita  biimne^s  can  successfully  compete  with   a   free  office  wliich 

]oes  not. 

The  free  pul>Uc  employment  office  of  Maryland  was  created  as  a 
constituent  part  of  the  Imreau  of  statistics  and  information.  At 
ibout  the  same  time  the  functions  of  the  bureau  were  enlarged  in 
>ther  ways,  especially  by  the  addition  to  its  force  of  several  factory 
spectors.  The  appropriation  was  increased  from  $5,000  per  annum 
Jto  $10,000,  leaving  the  amount  to  be  devoted  to  the  employment 
iffice  undetermined.  Just  how  much  has  been  so  devoted,  or  is  being 
BO  devoted,  can  not  be  learned  from  tlie  financial  reports  of  the 
l^bureau.  Neither  were  the  officers  of  the  bureau,  when  questioned, 
willing  to  make  any  statement.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  arrive 
^^at  any  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  average  cost  to  tlie  Stale  per 
Imposition  secured,  except  that  it  must  be  considerably  more  than  $1. 

In  the  report  for  1903  (p.  95)  it  is  stated  that  **the  great  need  of 
ithe  bureau   (i,  e.,  employment   bureau)  is  advertising  and   making 
lown  to  the  people  of  the  State,  and  especially  in  the  industrial 

*Tb<?  htct  that  ihe  positions  sfcurtxl  in  190*1  (529)  are  iti  excess  of  the  applications 
'  ht>lp  {303}  IS  r^a^ily  undet^toini  when  it  ifl  recalled  ihflLt  oi\<i  TOkp\kVvc^\k«i  Vat  \i&V^ 
cover  m-veml  positions  stxunxi. 
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centers,  the  fact  that  the  bureau  is  doing  business."  It  is  not  clear, 
however,  that  this  decline  is  due  to  a  lack  of  funds  for  advertising, 
since  we  are  not  told  how  much  is  available  or  has  been  used  for  that 
purpose.  This  much,  at  least,  is  evident,  that  the  employers  of  Bal- 
timore as  a  class  have  not  yet  been  reached.  The  principal  demand 
is  for  berry  pickers,  farm  laborers,  and  domestics.  Advertising, 
necessary  though  it  may  be,  can  not  compensate  for  the  lack  of  per- 
sonal interviews  between  the  superintendent  of  the  office  and  the 
employers.  If  the  office  is  to  be  trusted  by  the  employer  to  act  as 
his  agent,  the  latter  must  be  convinced  that  the  superintendent  had 
the  capacity  to  select  men  according  to  his  needs.  This  personal 
contact  between  the  superintendent  and  the  employer  has  not  been 
attempted  in  Baltimore.  The  office  is  in  charge  of  a  female  clerk, 
who  assists  in  the  other  work  of  the  office  and  is  assisted  by  the 
other  office  help. 

Those  engaged  in  social  service  speak  well  of  what  has  been  done 
and  of  the  opportunities  for  usefulness  still  to  be  realized.  Labor 
union  leadens  consulted  manifested  indifference  toward  it.  Though 
by  no  means  hostile  to  it,  they  were  not  the  sponsors  of  the  move- 
ment as  in  most  of  the  other  States. 

The  ostensible  purpose  for  which  the  free  public  employment  office 
was  founded  in  Maryland,  namely,  the  control  of  the  private  agencies 
by  State  competition,  has  not  been  accomplished.  It  is  doubtful, 
indeed,  whether  simple  competition  ever  will  do  so  for  any  length  of 
time. 

The  private  em|)loyment  agency  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous 
])crs()ns  is  an  extremely  diflicult  thing  to  reach.  There  are  at  present 
about  thirty-five  such  agencies — good,  bad,  and  indifferent — in  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  and  the  police  department  testifies  that  the  free 
employment  office  has  had  no  effect  in  correcting  their  abuses. 
Whatever  else  may  bo  said  of  the  free  public  employment  office,  it 
has  hel[)ed  to  demonstrate  the  need  of  further  legislation  directed 
toward  the  control  of  the  private  agencies,  and  has  begun  the  dem- 
onstration of  what  might  be  done  for  industrial  ends  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  labor  exchange. 

MICHIGAN. 

The  law  establishing  the  Michigan  free  employment  offices  was 
approved  March  80,  1905. 

The  law  owes  its  origin  to  the  State  bureau  of  labor,  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  commissioner.  The  reports  of  other  State  bureaus 
had  impressed  him  with  the  utility  of  the  service  rendered  l)y  these 
bureaus  and  he  desired  a  similar  establishment  for  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan.    Accordingly,  the  measure  was   passed  without  carrying  any 
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appraprialiou.  It  wa^  liolioved  tUiit  a  short  trial  would  demonstruto 
ibe  need  of  i»uch  an  oflice^  and  appropriations  for  it  would  be  forth- 
coniiiig.  The  demand  w  tus  consi<lored  to  bt^  primarily  an  economic 
one.  the  need  of  a  jniblir  intermediary  in  the  labor  market,  though 
protection  from  the  cxactioas  of  the  private  agencies  was  also  desired. 
The  labor  unions  were  not  artive  in  supp>rt  of  the  measure,  but 
were  not  inimical  to  it. 

Two  odlces  have  been  i>rganized  thus  far,  namely,  at  Grand  Rapida 
and  at  Detroit.  In  both  cities  the  office  is  conducted  in  connection 
with  that  of  factory  inspection.  In  the  first-named  place  the  assistant 
in8pc>ctor  has  charj^ej  in  the  latter  a  superintendent,  selected  from  f 
ib^  force  of  inspectors  and  still  having  duties  comiected  with  the 
;ory  inspection,  is  appointed.  Thus  it  is  estimated  that  the  sup- 
port of  the  system  as  at  present  organized  ha.s  made  a  demand  upon 
the  bureau  to  the  extent  of  only  S500  for  advertising  and  the  scrv- 
iceii  of  one  factory  inspector.  Tlje  offices  make  report.s  every  month, 
giving  number  of  applicants  for  employment  and  for  help,  the  number 
of  positions  secured,  and  the  number  unfilled.  These  reports  are  not 
published^  but  they  show  a  gratifying  record  of  work  done,  and  that, 
loo,  with  only  one  person  in  charge  of  each  office — an  arrangement 
which  permits  very  little  personal  work  M-ith  employers. 

The  office  at  Grauil  Rapids  Is  the  only  one  in  the  I'nited  States 
w  hich  is  solely  in  charge  of  a  woman.  The  superintendent  states  that 
factory  inspection  takes  about  half  of  her  time,  that  she  has  no  oppor- 
tunity to  see  employei's.  and  that  she  could  enlarge  the  work  of  the 
office  considerably  if  she  hatl  more  tune.  All  kinds  of  help  are  sup- 
plied—factory workmen, machinists,  domestics, etc.  though  unskilleil 
labor  largely  predominates. 

All  ajiplications  must  be  (iknl,  am!  none  are  considered  otherwise.  ' 
Perhaps  half  of  the  applications  for  help  are  by  telephone.  Reconls 
of  applications  are  kept  in  two  books,  one  for  employment  ami  the 
other  for  help.  The  office  requires  that  all  positions  shall  be  reported 
as  filled  or  unfilled,  and  none  are  counted  in  it.s  reports  unless  definite 
information  has  been  received.  iVn  advertisement  is  kept  running 
three  days  of  the  week  in  two  local  papers.  A  weekly  announcement 
is  made  after  the  fofiowing  manner:  '*I  have  waiting  on  my  fist  — ~ 
machinists,  domestics,  laborers/' etc.,  an  advertisement  that  appeals 
to  both  sides  of  the  labor  market. 

Other  agencies  at  work  in  Grand  Rapids  are  the  Charities  Asso- 
ctation,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Manufacturers* 
Aseiociation,  which  Is  an  antiunion  organization,  and  varic»us  private 
agencies. 
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The  offices  at  Detroit  and  Grand  Rapids  were  opened  on  June  1, 
1905,  and  the  business  transacted  during  the  first  seven  months 
shows  the  followinpj  results: 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  AND  FOR  HELP  AND  POSITIONS  SECURED 
THROUGH  THE  DETROIT  AND  GRAND  RAPIDS  FREE  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT 
OFFICES.  JUNE  1  TO  DECEMBER  31.  1905. 


DETROIT. 

Numl)cr  of  applications  for 
employment. 

Number  of  applications  for 
tkofp. 

• 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUl. 

AppIlcAtlons— 

Filpd ; 

3,109 
165 

3.034 

789 
25 

3,068 
190 

3,284 
250 

1,225 
Mix- 

4,509 
711 

Not  filled 

Posltlona  Bccurod 

764 

3,798 

GRAND  RAPIDS 

• 

Applications— 

mod 

1,063 
330 

403 
174 

310 

1,556 
fi04 

1,05'i 

1,218 
485 

521 
202 

1,730 

Not  filled 

iXI 

Positions  securt'd 

733 

1 

This  shows  for  Detroit  a  monthly  average  of  542  positions  secured, 
which  would  place  a  year's  estimate  at  6,500.  Not  all  applications 
for  employment  are  taken.  The  superintendent  estimates  that  there 
were  probably  as  many  as  20,000,  all  told.  The  lack  of  office  force 
makes  it  physically  impossible  to  take  all  of  these,  hence  few  are  filed 
except  those  that  secure  positions,  and  hence  the  small  number  of 
''applications  for  labor  unfilled."  The  justice  of  the  claim  that  the 
work  can  not  all  be  done  is  quite  admissible;  nevertheless,  the  data 
'  offered  under  "applications  for  employment'*  are  invalidated. 

Before  sending  a  laborer  to  an  employer  the  superintendent  usually 
telephones  to  the  latter  to  find  out  if  the  position  is  still  open.  In  case 
it  is  open  and  the  candidate  does  not  return  to  the  employment  office, 
the  superintendent  assumes  that  the  position  was  secured.  While  in 
a  few  cases  this  assumption  maj^  be  erroneous,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  tlie  figures  relating  to  positions  filled  may  be  accepted  as  approxi- 
mately accurate  and  the  net  results  may  be  taken  as  satisfactor3^ 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  positions  filled  and  the  class  of  people 
applying,  the  positions  showing  the  largest  numbers  are  as  follows: 
For  men,  753  laborers,  265  factory  workers,  206  farm  hands,  241  lum- 
ber handlers,  and  197  beet-field  workers;  for  women,  160  domestics, 
102  day  workers,  and  77  waitresses.  As  indicative  of  the  skilled  labor 
dealt  with,  there  were  29  carpenters,  17  blacksmiths,  14  cabinetmakers, 
42  macliinists,  23  molders,  52  painters,  besides  several  printers, 
plumbers,  pattern  makers,  milling  macli'mc  Wndn,  \aV\\c  \\«uwd^, 
demonstrators,  cap  makers,  etc.     The  number  ai\d  vax^Vy  o\  sVA\^ 
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,  ,itit)ni  served  by  the  Detroit  office  is  even  more  gratifying  than  ^ 

the  total  results.  The  class  of  applicants  for  employtnent  is  far  ahove  H 
the  average — good,  dean,  capahle'looking  people  for  the  most  part — 
and  upon  this  point  the  superintendent  stated  that  the  chiss  of  appli- 
cants had  been  steadily  improving  from  the  beginning.  This  is  to  bo 
attributed  largely  to  the  discriminating  service  which  is  being  ren- 
dered, for  the  superintendent  do<^  not  send  out  even  unskilled  labor 
without  carefirlly  considering  the  ability  of  the  laborer  to  perform  the 
duties  ot  the  position  to  be  filled.  In  case  of  a  strike  the  superintend- 
ent, on  request  of  the  employer,  will  send  men  without  regard  to 
whether  a  man  is  a  unionist  or  aVonunionist,  merely  mforming  them 
of  the  situation. 

The  superintendent  can  not  get  away  from  the  office  to  interview  ^ 
employers,  and  the  latter  do  not  liked  to  be  called  up  by  telephone j  fl 
hence,  the  only  recourse  is  oceasionally  to  send  a  postal  inquiry,  to  .1 
offer  a  placard  advertisement  to  be  hung  in  emplo^'ers'  offices,  and 
to  use  the  columns  of  the  daily  press.     Factory  inspectors,  moreover, 
frequently  report  where  there  is  an  opportunity  for  placing  employees.  ^ 
The  telephone  is  almost  constantly  in  use.  w 

A  city  ordinance  in  Detroit  compels  private  agencies  to  pay  a  license 
fee  of  $15  per  year  and  to  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  $500.  It  limits  the 
the  registration  fee  to  50  cents  for  women  and  SI  for  men  w^hen  the 
wage  is  less  than  $30  per  month.  Above  that  stmn  the  agency  may 
charge  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent  of  one  niont!i*s  wage  for  either  men 

•  or  women.  It  a  position  is  not  secured  within  six  days  the  registra- 
tion fee  must  be  returned.  All  misrepresentations  are  to  be  se^-erely 
punished. 

MINNESOTA. 

yhe  free  employment  movement  began  in  Minnesota,  as  it  did  in 
consin,  with  a  municipal  office.  This  office  was  opened  in  Duluth 
!>01 ,  and  it  owed  its  inception  in  part  to  the  one  previously  organ- 
in  the  adjacent  city  of  Superior,  Wis.  It.s  reports  receive  no 
more  than  local  publication,  w^hich,  so  far  as  the  general  public  is 
concerned,  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  municipal  type. 

The  deuuind  for  the  oilice,  it  is  said,  came  from  laboring  men,  voiced 
■  by  the  unions,  wliich  still  give  it  their  undivided  support.     There  was 
the  usual  and  well-grounded  complaint  that  the  laborers  were  **  fleeced 
by  the  unscnipulous  employ nicnt  agents"  in  collusion  with  foremen 
In  the  lumbering  camps  and  on  the  railways. 
^The  superintendent  states  that  perhaps  70  per  cent  of  the  positions 
cured  for  men  are  for  unskilled  labor.     The  supply  and  demand  are 
fairly  ecjual  numericallj'  the  year  round,  though  the  nature  of  the  work 
to  he  done  varies  with  the  season.     With  the  close  of  navigation  in 
Jhe  fall  the  work  in  the  woods  begins,  and  m  V\\e  s\^t\w^  \v  \?* ''  Vto^x 
■^^     ■  to  river  driving  and  then  back  to  dock  work  aud  m^!^xc^^^\^'' 
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In  the  summer  season  85  per  cent  of  the  jobs  are  of  long  duration, 
but  in  the  winter  a  majority  only  are  long.  The  superintendent 
states  also  that,  being  alone  in  the  office  and  his  time  fully  taken  up 
with  the  work  for  men,  he  has  not  been  able  to  pay  much  attention 
to  the  demand  for  female  help,  but  while  he  has  made  no  record  of 
such  work  he  has  done  what  he  could  to  fill  all  such  orders. 

Quarterly  and  annual  reports  made  to  the  city  council  give  the 
names  of  all  men  hired  and  where  sent.  All  applications  for  work  are 
recorded,  and  some  discrimination  is  shown  in  placing  men  where  they 
belong. 

The  following  table  shows  for  the  year  1905  an  interesting  classiftca- 
tion  of  the  number  of  places  found  for  workers  in  the  city  of  Duluth, 
in  the  State,  and  outside  the  State: 

POSITIONS  SECURED  TUROUGU  THE  DULUTH  FREE  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE, 

1905. 


Month. 


January 

Febriiiiry... 

March , 

April 

May 

Juno 

July 

August 

8eptenil)or. 

Octolnr 

Nov<«iiiU'r. , 
Dcci'inher. . 


Total . 


In  the 

In  the 

State 

outside  of 

Duluth. 

Outside 

Total 

citv  of 
Duluth. 

the 
State. 

for  tho 
month. 

2C1 

201 

210 

672 

205 

171 

143 

519 

207 

147 

99 

453 

364 

121 

50 

535 

235 

104 

60 

399 

263 

99 

66 

428 

269 

99 

83 

451 

482 

168 

129 

779 

273 

98 

77 

448 

262 

103 

85 

440 

350 

130 

103 

583 

327 

198 

127 

652 

3,488 

1,639 

1,232 

6,3S9 

The  expense  of  maintaining  the  pffice  for  the  year  was  $1,499.88, 
the  items  being  as  follows: 


Salary 

Kent* 

Janitor 

Printins: 

Stamps  and  stationi^ry. 

Liglit  an<l  water 

Tt'K'phono 

Din^clory 

Si<rns 

Cards 


$900.00 
400.00 

60.00 

15.00 
G.88 
COO 

90.00 
G.OO 
6.00 

10.00 


Total 1,  499.  88 

Thus  the  cost  to  the  city  was  only  23.6  cents  per  position  secured. 

At  the  time  the  present  article  was  written  the  only  State  office 
in  Minnesota  was  in  Minneapolis.  In  1905  a  bill  was  presented 
in  th(5  State  assembly  providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  free 
employment  system  throughout  the  State.  The  bill  met  with 
vigorous  o|)pasition|   but  was  finally  passed.     The  appropriation, 
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WES  ciii  down  to  $1»750  ]>er  amium,  which  is  not  euough 
snipport  one  oflice  in  a  city  like  Minneapolis,  even  when  rent  ia 
not  includeii.  The  bill  did  not  settle  the  matter  as  to  location. 
After  some  little  coutrnversy  among  tlie  three  leading  cities — St,  Paul, 
^(iinieapoUs^  and  Diiluth — the  last  named  was  eliminated,  because  it 
lia<i  a  municipal  office,  and  Minneapolis  won  by  giving  free  quarters 
tti  the  city  liall^  thus  disposing  of  the  queRtion  of  rent.  The  oilico 
furniture  wa^s  provided  by  the  Commercial  Club  of  Minneapolis. 

The  oiEce  in  Minneapolis  was  opened  Jul}'  l^  1905,  and  up  l*i  De- 
cember 7  of  the  same  ye^r  it  had  secured  4,359  positions.  This  mean^ 
an  average  cost  to  the  State  of  only  17,5  cents  per  position  secured. 
The  success  of  the  office  has  been  so  pronounced  that  its  friends  feel 
confident  that  an  appeal  to  the  legislature  for  stronger  support  and 
for  the  extension  of  the  system  to  other  parts  of  the  State  will  bo 
granted. 

Minneapolis  is  centrally  located  with  reference  to  a  periodic  demand 
for  labor.  The  pineries  to  the  eastward  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan 
call  for  a  great  many  laborers  during  the  winter,  and  the  wheat  fields 
to  the  westward  make  a  c^^rresponding  demand  in  the  summer.  Tho 
two  combined  have  virtually  called  into  existence  a  supply  of  vagrant 
labor,  which  eentralizcs  about  Minneapolis  and  at  times  ovcrstcHiks 
the  local  labor  market.  Minneapolis  is  therefore  a  clearing  house, 
I  wnth  the  free  employment  office  for  its  center.  As  the  lumber  regions 
southward  are  depleted  and  the  iron  ore  and  ship-building  interests 
of  Duluth  are  developed^  a  portion  of  this  market  is  gradually  pass- 
ing northward  to  that  city,  but  that  the  bulk  of  it  still  remains  ia 
a  fact  of  fundamental  consequence  in  understanding  the  local  labor 
situation. 

The  superintendent  states  that  the  demand  and  supply  for  skilled 
labor  remains  about  e<[uaL  A  good  man,  whether  skilled  or  un- 
skilled, can  nearly  always  find  work*  but  the  ^'floaters*'  can  not. 
The  latter  are  too  uncertain  to  be  depended  upon  l)y  an  industry 
that  requires  continuous  effort.  In  a  growing  city  there  is  always 
more  or  less  work  for  unskilled  labor;  hence  there  is  sunie  work  all 
tlie  time,  but  not  enough  for  all  (he  men  all  of  the  tmie. 

Compared  with  other  offices  of  its  kind,  the  free  employment  office 
of  Minneapolis  seems  to  enjoy  the  public  confidence  and  respect  to  a 
rather  unusual  degree.  Many  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  its  work, 
especially  as  a  labor  exchange.  Applications  of  all  i^orts  are  received^ 
including  even  matrimoninl  proposititms  and  inquiries.  With  sucJi 
a  volume  of  work  on  hand  it  is  impossible  for  the  office  to  give  the 
closest  attention  to  individual  rases.  There  are  only  two  officials 
provided  for — the  su[>erintendent  and  a  female  assistant,  the  latter 
having  charge  of  the  employntent  of  women. 
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At  present  the  office  methods  in  the  matter  of  records  are  similar 
to  those  noted  elsewhere.  Applications  for  employment  are  not 
always  recorded.  From  25  to  50  persons,  and  often  a  still  larger 
number,  may  be  seen  in  the  office  almost  any  morning.  Some  of 
these  come  every  morning  until  they  receive  work,  others  become 
discouraged  or  leave  the  city.  The  filling  of  the  application  blank 
is  merely  the  initial  part  ot  the  work,  for  the  transfer  is  afterward 
to  be  made  to  the  two  record  books. 

In  sending  out  laborers  to  the  applicants  for  help  the  Minneapolis 
office,  like  most  other  free  employment  offices,  formerly  sent  a  cir- 
cular letter.     Following  is  a  copy  of  this  circular: 

Minneapolis,  ,  190 — . 

I  have  to-day  sent  to  you ,  Registered  No. ,  who  has  applied  at 

this  office  for  a  position  as . 

Please  notify  this  office  immediately  if  you  do  or  do  not  give  employment  to  the  ap- 
plicant, that  your  order  may  be  canceled  or  another  applicant  sent  to  you. 

_______  ^ 

Superiniendent, 

The  superintendent  has  discontinued  sending  such  requests  for 
information,  except  for  skilled  labor.  Employers  may  be  very 
grateful  for  the  prompt  fulfillment  of  their  orders  for  labor,  but  are 
not  likely  to  be  punctual  in  furnishmg  information  upon  this  point 
unless  the  help  was  not  secured  or  more  help  is  wanted.  Wherever 
employers  can  be  reached  by  telephone  the  information  is  usually 
secured. 

The  point  of  particular  excellence  about  the  situation  in  Minne- 
apolis is  the  fact  that  the  office  is  located  in  the  city  hall,  and  thus 
works  in  cooperation  with  other  phases  of  social  service.  The  Wis- 
consin offices,  with  one  exception,  are  located  in  quarters  provided 
by  the  cities,  but  in  Minneapolis  the  integration  has  proceeded 
further,  and  therefore  offers  a  much  better  illustration  of  what  may 
be  gained  thereby.  The  significance  of  this  is  shown  in  the  following 
consivicrations: 

1.  A  city  should  provide  the  office  room,  rent  free,  when  the  State 
expends  enough  upon  the  locality  to  support  the  office.  There  is  in 
such  case  less  reason  for  discontent  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
State. 

2.  This  assumption  of  responsibility  by  the  city  adds  to  the  local 
interest  in  the  office. 

3.  The  housing  of  the  employment  office  in  the  city  hall  puts  it 
where  it  properly  belongs  as  a  part  of  the  social  service.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  removed  from  the  position  of  being  a  mere  competitor  with 
all  the  private  agencies,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent;  secondly,  it  is  dig- 
nified as  a  public  function  by  being  placed  along  with  municipal 
offices,  where  it  has  a  right  to  be;  thirdly,  it  is  within  convenient 
reach  of  the  offices  of  the  various  inspectors  of  factories,  buildings, 
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stn»ets,  hiijhwftys,  etc.,  and  is  thus  enabled  i&  learn  of  improvements 
to  be  undertaken,  anfl  consequeutly  of  the  demands  for  labor  for 
pul)lic  contracts,  and,  fourthly,  it  thus  becomes  a  valuable  adjunct 
to  the  municipal  courts.  To  illustrate,  the  superintendent  of  the 
office  at  Minneapolis  waa  once  called  upon  to  see  if  work  could  be 
found  for  a  gang  of  about  25  stranded  men,  under  sentence  for 
vagrancy.  He  succeeded  in  frndin^^  work  for  them,  and  sentence  was 
suspended  upon  condition  that  they  accept  the  work  and  report  to 
him.  This  they  did,  some  of  them  gladly,  and  only  three  or  four 
proved  recreant.  These  facts  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  craplojrment  office  w^th  other  social  functions.  It  might 
be  added  that  to  be  within  convenient  reach  of  the  office  of  the  poor 
relief*  the  associated  charities,  and  the  chief  of  police  tends  in  the 
same  direction. 

4.  The  city  hall  being  usuaMy  a  source  of  news  for  the  daily  papers, 
the  employment  office  j^ains  public  notice  along  with  other  branchca, 
of  the  public  service.  If  put  in  rented  quarters  it  is  apt  to  be  treated 
by  the  press  as  a  private  enterprise  and,  notwithstanding  its  public 
function,  be  obliged  to  pay  for  every  notice,  as  if  it  were  a  money- 
making  scheme. 

The  above  reasons  would  seem  to  be  conclusive  as  tu  the  relevance 
of  the  free  employment  office  to  other  public  functions,  and  to  sug- 
gest a  line  *if  deuuircntion  between  tli^*  respoasibility  of  the  Stale  and' 
of  the  locality,  respectively,  in  support  of  the  same.     The  reasons  are 
just  as  cogent  for  other  States. 

For  the  regulation  of  private  agencies  a  State  law  was  passed  as 
early  as  18So,  which,  with  several  amendments,  is  still  on  the  statute 
books.  It  requires  a  license  fee  of  $100  per  annum  and  a  bond  to  the 
State  in  the  sum  of  $10,000,  but  it  does  nut  require  a  refund  of  the 
registration  fee  in  case  of  nonemployment.  The  bond  is  '* condi- 
tioned for  the  pavTiient  of  any  damage  whi<di  any  person  securetl  or 
engaged  to  labor  for  others  by  the  o}>ligor  may  sustain  by  reason  of 
any  unauthori/jed  act,  fraud,  or  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  such 
agent  for  such  hiring*'^  Notwithstanding  the  threatening  provisions 
of  this  act,  together  with  the  competitiun  alTorded  by  a  successful 
State  employment  office,  there  arc  as  many  as  10  private  agencies  in 
St.  Paul  and  30  in  MinncapoliK,  some  of  which  are  of  a  verj*  question* 
able  character.  In  tins  we  have  an  atldetl  proof,  if  proof  is  needed, 
that  legislation  and  free  competition  can  not  be  relied  upon  to  control 
the  abuses  practiced  by  the  unscnijHdous  private  agency*  In  the  end 
it  is  an  administrative  problem  for  which  ordinary  methods  wi!l  r\t>t 
1  suffice. 

As  ,*i\n{vi\  i\\m)\<\  till*  nuniber  of  [lOHitJiUis  securrd,  from  ihr  npcmiig 
[of  the  free  employment  office  July  1,  1905,  to  December  7  following, 
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was  4,359.  Of  this  number  3,039  were  men  and  1,320  were  women. 
The  applications  for  help,  counting  each  application  and  not  the  num- 
ber wanted,  were,  men,  2,214;  women,  1,172. 

With  regard  to  the  matter  of  records  the  management  feels  that  it 
is  better  economy  of  time  to  get  the  business,  to  see  employers,  to 
study  their  needs,  and  to  adapt  the  applicants  for  work  to  the  various 
positions  than  it  is  to  register  every  transaction  carefully  and  to 
transfer  the  items  from  application  blanks  to  record  books,  and  from 
these  to  the  monthly  reports. 

MISSOURI. 

The  free  employment  system  was  established  in  Missouri  in  1898, 
without  sanction  of  the  law.  It  proved  a  satisfactory  experiment, 
and  the  next  year  a  law  was  enacted  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  offices  in  cities  containing  100,000  or  more  inhabitants.  The  labor 
unions  were  not  the  sponsors  of  the  movement,  but  since  the  passage 
of  the  law  they  have  adopted  resolutions  favoring  the  extension  of 
the  system  to  cities  of  50,000.  There  was  no  popular  demand  for  the 
office,  the  movement  having  its  inception  with  the  commissioner, 
the  object  bcbig  to  combat  the  abuses  practiced  by  the  private 
agencies. 

''Cities  of  100,000  or  more"  includes  only  the  cities  of  St.  Ix>uis, 
St.  Joseph,  and  Kansas  City.  The  selection  as  well  as  the  dismissal 
of  superintendents  and  clerks  is  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioner  of 
labor  statistics^  making  each  office  an  integral  part  of  the  bureau  of 
labor.  They  are  thus  able  to  be  of  considerable  service  to  the  bureau, 
the  aim  in  this  particular  following  the  lines  adopted  in  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, Michigan,  and  Connecticut. 

Among  the  duties  of  the  superintendent  is  the  usual  one  requiring 
him  to  ''record,  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  the  names  of  all  per- 
sons apphing  for  employment  or  for  help,"  etc.  The  law  states  that 
every  application  for  employment  or  for  help  "shall  be  void  after  thirty 
days."  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  superintendent  to  inquire, 
"Have  you  registered T'  If  the  applicant  htis  not  done  so  within 
thirty  days  he  must  register  or  reregister,  as  the  case  may  be,  before 
any  further  business  can  be  transacted.  The  fact  that  the  Missouri 
offices  carry  out  this  provision  of  the  law  is  attested  by  the  excess  of 
appHcations  for  employment  over  positions  secured,  and  const^quently 
over  the  number  of  positions  unfilled.  For  purposes  of  study  the 
ent  ire  ])ublished  results  of  the  Missouri  offices  are  given  below  for  the 
year  1905: 
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APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  AND  FOR  HELP  AND  POSITIONS  SECURES 
THROUGH  THE  ST.  LOUIS  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT,  BY  OCCUPATIONS 
\ND  SEX,  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  l^m. 
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APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  AND  FOR  HELP  AND  POSITIONS  SECURED 
THROUGH  THE  KANSAS  CITY  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT,  BY  OCCUPir 
TION8  AND  BEX,  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1C05. 
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APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  AND  FOR  HELP  AND  POSITIONS  SECURED 
THROUGH  THE  ST.  JOSEPH  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT.  BY  OCCUPATIONS 
AND  SEX.  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1905. 
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In  the  matter  of  obtaining  correct  returns  as  to  positions  secured, 
the  Missouri  offices  are  not  so  successful  as  they  are  with  applica- 
tions, about  75  per  cent  of  the  cases  being  verified.  It  is  doubtful, 
indeed,  if  any  free  office  can  succeed  in  this  particular,  and  the 
only  remedy  thus  far  discovered  is  a  fee. 

Another  noticeable  feature  of  the  Missouri  offices  is  that  no  loafing 
is  permitted  about  them.  Applicants  for  employment  are  encour- 
aged to  come  again  and  to  come  often,  but  not  to  remain  standnig 
or  sitting  about  the  office.  This  is  considered  a  good  policy  for 
several  reasons.  When  an  office  becomes  a  rendezvous  for  the 
unemployed,^  such  a  condition  of  despondency  and  discontent  is 
bred  that  no  healthy  minded  man  can  afford  to  enter  it,  and  the 
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office  soon  acquires  an  unfavorable  reputation.  Again,  if  the  oflioe 
has  no  work  for  a  man  he  should  be  out  looking  for  it  himself  and 
should  never  be  encouraged  to  hang  around  for  short  jobs,  because 
this  cultivates  shiftlessness. 

Tlie  expense  of  maintaining  the  free  employment  offices  of  Mis- 
souri can  not  be  precisely  stated,  because  it  is  not  separated  from 
that  of  the  remainder.of  the  bureau  of  labor.  The  entire  expense 
of  the  bureau  of  labor,  including  the  central  office  at  Jefferson  City 
and  the  tlu-ee  cmplojuient  offices  mentioned,  is  $16,000.  Each 
employment  office  assists  in  collecting  statistics  upon  manufactures 
and  industrial  conditions,  trade  unions,  surplus  products,  etc.  The 
superintendents  receive  SI, 200  each  and  the  clerks  not  more  than 
$000  each  per  annum.  Monthly  reports  are  sent  in  by  the  three 
offices  as  required  by  law,  and  a  compilation  is  made  and  published 
in  the  annual  report  of  the  commissioner  of  labor. 

ST.  LOUIS. 

Common  unskilled  labor  in  St.  Louis  is  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  demand,  the  city  being  overnm  with  a  floating  population 
from  November  until  MarcJi  of  each  year.  Yet  conmion  laborers 
receive  aluMit  SI. 75  per  day,  sometimes  as  low  as  $1.50.  For  street 
work,  in  whi<h  as  a  nile,  here  aiul  elsewhere,  the  wages  are  higher 
than  otlier  common  labor,  $2  i>er  day  is  paid. 

The  St.  Louis  oflue  endeavors  to  win  the  attention  and  patron- 
a<xe  of  employers  l)v  .sendinj:  out  circulars  to  them,  and  this  plan 
is  said  to  have  l)een  very  successful,  hut  tliere  is  the  active  compe- 
tition of  depen(lal)le  j)rivate  agencies  to  meet,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  insidious  methods  of  the  dishonest  ones.  The  latter,  for  instance, 
have  a  pniclical  monopoly  (>f  the  railroad  construction  work  through 
collusion  with  the  contractor,  and  this  decreases  greatly  the  numeri- 
cal sliowing  the  State  oflice  would  otherwise  make.  There  is  a 
field  for  work  outside  of  the* offices,  to  he  done  with  employers, 
not  oidy  in  soliciting  their  i)atronagc,  but  also  in  becoming  familiar 
with  their  wants  and  the  (jualilications  refjnired  in  employees. 

Difficulty  is  experienced  in  iTgard  to  advertising.  The  State  has 
appropriated  the  sum  of  S2,00()  for  this  jnirpose.  In  many  cities 
the  ])ress  lias  generally  pursued  a  lil)eral  policy  toward  the  free 
emj)lovnient  agency,  often  giving  free  space  to  its  advertising  mat- 
ter. The  St.  Tx)uis  paj)ers,  on  the  contrary,  take  the  ground  that 
such  advertising  is  in  competition  with  their  'Svant-ad.**  pages,  main- 
tained for  the  same  purpose.  Ilence,  they  charge  the  highest  rate 
if  they  accej)t  it  at  all.  One  paper  even  refused  to  carry  out  a  con- 
tract already  made  for  nearly  SlOO  worth  of  advertising. 

The  legislature  in  1905,  amended  the  law  governing  private  agencies 
5M1  AJ4  to  compel  them  to  furnish  emj)loyment  within  three  days  after 
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ceptiug  tlie  fee  or  return  the  same  upon  dom&ud.  It  is  reported 
It  ibere  are  two  or  three  siK'h  agencies*  in  St.  Louis  which  are  doing 
straighifor^^ard  busine^^:  about  twice  as  many  are  ''sharks/'  and 

remaindtM*  are  of  iluubtful  clianuter. 

The  policy  of  the  office  in  regard  to  strikes  is  to  answer  rec|ucsU  of 

-^  I    -tTs  ft>r  niezi  as  at  other  times,  merely  mfonning  the  men  of  the 

ns.     No  apphcant  is  asked  whether  or  not  he  licloni^  to  a 

ion,  ami  do  discrimination  is  made  on  tliis  score.     The  unions  here 

rhere  prefer  to  act  tlirough  their  own  business  agents.     The 

Kitation  of  the  St.  Louis  CitBee  is  good.     The  charities  associa- 

on  sometimes  sends  able-bodied  men  to  the  free  emplo^Tuent  office, 

*times  sends  to  the  oilire  for  men  to  help  fill  woodyard  con- 

and  has  mot  with  uniform  satisfaction.     Other  humanitarian 

lizalions  speak  well  of  the  office. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

Tlie  Kan.sns  City  office  was  opened  January  15,  1900,  and  has  built 
ip  a  good  reputation  for  efficiency.  Geograpliically  it  is  most  fortu- 
lately  local e<l,  being  the  central  di.stribuiing  point  for  lal>or  in  the 
4>uthwest.  For  the  sanu*  reason  the  field  is  an  attractive  one  for 
private  agencies,  and  neither  the  State  law  nor  State  competition  are 
a  sufficient  restraint  upon  thein.  The  popular  scheme  of  dividing  the 
cgist ration  fee  with  the  contractor  is  worked  here  with  hotel  chefs. 

All  applicants  for  employment  are  required  to  fill  out  an  opplica- 

tioii  blank,  and  are  not  considered  without  this  formal  proceeding. 

Moreover,  testimonials  are  r<»c|uire<l,  even  for  ermtract  work,  as  the 

superintendent   says  that  contractors  must   be   protected.     This  is 

Letting  a  high  standard  and  it  is  a  ciuestion  whether  tlic  contractor 

[will   appreciate  it   enough  to  give  the  State  employment  office  his 

[patronage. 

The  suf>erintendent  has  evolved  a  simple  and  convenient  card  sys- 
llem  for  fUing  applications  fov  help  and  employment,  also  an  improved 
[letter  file  which  enables  him  to  keep  track  of  all  corresfxindence,  and 
|to  assemble  the  different  items  nf  information  upon  a  given  topic  at  a 
i<mient*s  notice.     A  ticket  is  issued  to  every  applicant  for  employ- 
L*nt,  showing  the  date  of  issue  and  the  occupation  desired.     Th^ 
[applicant  presents  tli^  ticket  at  the  office.     By  this  means  t  lie  super- 
itendent  learns  at  once  whether  he  has  already  registered.     B}^  re- 
ferring to  the  classification  number  he  can  turn  at  once  to  his  card 
italogue  of  applications  fijr  help  and  lind  out  whether  there  is  any- 
hing  to  ofl'er  among  the  52  classified  occupations.     The  card  catalogue 
^rr>ants  for  hel}>  (*ontains  a  separate  (*aril  for  each  employer,  and 
rds  are  grouped  according  t^  tlie  occupations,  so  that  the  super- 
intendent can  st*e  at  a  glance  just  what  may  l>e  called  for  in  any  one 
of  work.     The  specially  prepared  letter  fUe  is  made  to  fit  a  drawer 
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of  the  superintendent's  desk.  In  one  end  of  this  the  letters  are  filed 
under  the  date  they  are  received.  On  the  same  date  application 
bhmks  are  sent  out  to  be  (illed  by  the  applicant.  Thus,  it  is  easy  to 
keep  track  of  such  correspondence,  a  very  necessary  thing  to  do  con- 
sidering the  amount  of  mail  business  this  office  is  compelled  to  trans- 
act in  the  sending  of  harvest  hands,  etc. 

More  than  any  other  ime  thing  the  furnishing  of  harvest  hands 
to  the  farmers  of  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska  has 
l)rouglit  this  office  into  public  notice.  The  superintendent  receives 
a  schedule  from  the  din^ctor  of  employment  at  Topeka,  stating  the 
number  of  men  wanted  and  the  destination.  He  then  makes  arrange- 
ments with  the  railways  for  reduced  rates,  generally  1  cent  per  mile. 
T\w  metliod  is  as  follows:  Men  in  companies  of  five  or  more  pay  their 
transportation  charges  to  the  superintendent  of  the  free  employment 
offi(M»,  and  each  is  given  an  identification  card  as  follows; 

FllKK    KMnX)YMENT   BCKEAU   OF   THE    STATE    DErARTMENT   OP   LaBOR. 

nARVESTEU'S  IDENTIFK.'ATION  CARD. 

NOT    (;OOD    FOR    FASHAfiE. 

A(;ent: 

The  iM-nnr  is  «lcstino(l  to on  -  -  Rwy.     Leaving at  m., 

-.  V.K)  . 

Iftputy  Cwnmissioncr  of  Labor. 

The  i(k'ntification  cards  are  presented  to  the  local  railway  agent  by 
th<'  Iiarv<'st  hands  an<l  the  transportation  charges  are  turned  over  to 
th(^  agent  by  the  superintendent,  whereupon  regular  tickets  arc  issued 
to  tlie  harvest  hands  to  the  point  of  destination,  or  perhaps  a  "party 
ticket  "  for  the  entire  grouj). 

Anangcments  are  also  maile  where])y  men  returning  from  the 
Kansas  liarvest  fields  may  o])tain  the  same  rates  fnmi  Kansas  City 
to  Xebraska  and  the  Dakotas,  but  full  fan*  must  be  paid  from  the 
Kansas  destination  back  to  Kansas  City.  In  1005  there  were  2,098 
men  sent  to  the  Kansas  harvest  fields  by  th(»  Kansas  City  oflice. 

Hutnanitarian  societies  describe  the  work  of  this  ofiice  as  **  decidedly 
benclicial." 

ST.  JOSEPH. 

This  odice  was  opened  January  1 ,  1001.  The  city  contains  a  popu- 
lation o1'  110,000.  As  in  most  other  cities,  there  is  an  excess  of 
coniMKni  labor  in  the  winter  time,  while  in  summer  the  reverse  is  the 
case.  Domestic  help  is  (juite  inadequate  to  the  demand.  Skilled 
labor  is  ])n»tty  thoroughly  organized,  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
applications  being  of  this  class.  No  question  is  asked  whether  or 
not  an  applicant  belongs  to  a  union.  In  case  of  a  strike  the  em- 
ployer's order  would  be  filled  as  at  any  other  time. 
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The  same  methods  arc  employed  as  at  the  oth^  offices  in  general, 
le  published  reports  do  not  show  much  work  to  the  credit  of  this 
Yicc,  but  it  htis  recent h'  changed  hands,  and  the  work  has  more  than 
L^bled  in  the  past  year.  The  oflice  has  a  good  reputation  locally. 
rie  fuUowiug  is  the  form  of  application  for  employment,  the  same 
used  in  iiU  three  of  the  oUiees: 

ArrucATtoN  for  Employitcnt. 
p.  No,  ^  Date  — 

f^m^ Addjcss 

Kalionalily?    Marri*.^  or  single?    Age?     KuhiImt  of  dependent  chUdren?    Occu- 
ion  7    Kind  of  work  d  csired  ?     N  lun  e  an  d  lul  1 1  rt^ss  of  last  em  ploy  er  ?    How  1  ong  idl  v  V 
tow  long  cmploytyJ  at  last  place?    How  long  a  resident  of  this  State?     Cause  uf  idle- 

7    Wages  d*«ired?    Can  you  read  jmd  WT'\ie7    Remarks, 
Signaturi^. 
Rt'fereDres. 

Note. — The  bureau  <kH«  ii6t  warrant  to  find  you  employment.  If  it  ean  place 
lur  lalx>r,  you  will  bo  notilie^l  by  p<>t«tal  larrl.  No  applicaiion  for  employment  will 
registered  where  references  are  oinittetL  All  applications  expire  after  thirty 
,>'»,  Renewals  may  be  made  every  thirty  days  until  omploymenf,  is  secured* 
^  applicant  for  employirient  must  notify  the  superinlendenl  within  ten  days 
eniploymeni  has  been  wpcurcnl.  Failure  to  k)  notify  may  bar  t<aid  applicant 
m  all  future  rigliUs  and  privileges  of  thit*  bureau.    Address  »11  applieaiions  to . 


MONTANA, 

Uontana's  first  experience  with  the  free  employment  oflice  was 
jder  an  act  passed  in  1895,  an  act  which  remained  *in  force  about 
vo  years.  It  was  realized  in  framing  the  measure  that  it  would  be 
iflicult  to  get  an  appropriatitm;  hence  the  Ohio  system  of  State- 
ipported  offices  with  stdaried  oflicials  in  charge  was  rejected,  and 
ic  Montana  statute  was  modeled  tipon  a  hill  presented  the  year 
pfore  in  the  Iowa  Irgislatiu-e. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  act  of  1805  was  its  aim  to  secure  the 

1  vantages  of  the  Ohio  systetu  with  little  or  no  expeuiie  to  the  State. 

rhe  method  involved  the  creation  of  one  employment  oOice  to  be 

C4ited  in  the  State  capitol  at  Helena,  the  work  to  be  carried  on  by  a 

k  in  connection  with  the  bureau  of  agriculture.  labor,  and  indus- 

It  was  supposed    that   persons  wishiug  eu\pluyment  or  help 

>tdd  writ^  to  the  bureau  of  agriculture,  hibor,  and  industry  and 

It  this  office  would  do  a  sort  of  mail-order  Imsiness  in  bringing  the 

i^o  l^igcther.     The  employer  was  simply  given  the  names  and  ad- 

resses  of  those  who  liad  informed  the  office  that  they  wanted  his 

ind  of  work,     lie  was  then  expecte4l  to  select  from  this  list  as  best 

cotild  and  let  the  oflice  know  how  he  had  succeeded,  in  order 

It  it  miglit  know  whether  to  give  itself  credit  or  not.     The  act  also 

lorizcd  the  larger  cities  to  establish  municipal  offices,  but  none  of 

ai  did  so* 
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The  results  in  positions  s<H^ured  under  this  law  were  as  follows: 

POSITIONS    SECURED    TIIUOUGU    HELENA.    FREE    PUBLIC    EllPLOYIIENT    OPPinS, 
APRIL  1.  1805,  TO  MARCH  6,  1807. 


JN-riod. 


April  1  to  I>oceml)or  31,  IfW.") 

l>(Hvmb«r  1,  1HD5,  to  NovomU*r  30,  IHUti. 
Dwviubor  1, 1«»0,  to  Mun-h  0,  1HU7 


1«7 
305 

14 


Fmnakm. 


263 
302 

79 


T«UL 


007 
«1 


The  expenses  were  limited  to  $1,200  per  annum,  but  the  expense 
account  rendered  for  the  year  December  1,  1895,  to  November  30, 
1896,  shows  a  total  of  $1,481.8S.  The  attempt  was  a  failure.  The 
employer  could  not  afford  to  wait  upon  the  slow  and  unsatisfactory 
process  involved  in  an  exchange  of  letters.  The  commissioner 
judged  from  the  number  of  letters  re^reived  from  applicants  for  both 
employment  and  help  that  there  was  an  undoubted  need  of  such  an 
olTicc  under  more  adequate  financial  provision.  The  act  of  1895  waa 
repealed  and  a  new  law  euact<Kl  in  lieu  thereof. 

This  law  is  still  upon  the  statute  books.  It  imposes  no  obligation 
on  the  State,  simply  permitting  each  city  to  establish  an  office  for 
itself.  It  requires  a  detailed  account  of  the  management  of  such 
oflicos  in  the  annual  report  of  the  commissioner  upon  stated  topics, 
but  it  does  not  compel  municipal  offices  to  fiu'iiish  such  data  to  the 
commissioner.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  free  employment 
offices  of  Montana  are  virtually  municipal  officos,  their  expenses  borne 
locally,  their  data  such  as  the  h)cal  ordinance  may  require,  and  their 
reports  to  the  commissioner  such  as  the  superintendents  may  feel 
Conslniined  by  courtesy  to  give. 

There  are  two  such  officers  in  the  State,  namely,  at  Butte  and  at 
Great  Fulls.  The  cities  of  Helena  and  Kalispell  have  passed  ordi- 
nances establishing  such  offices,  but  the  councils  have  failed  to  provide 
the  necessar}'  appropriation,  and  hence  the  t)ffices  liave  not  material- 
ized. The  labor  unions  are  the  sponsors  for  the  movement  in  Mon- 
tana, and  legislation  on  the  subject  has  l)een  in  deference  to  them, 
but  in  at  least  two  instances  it  is  evident  that  the  opponents  of  the 
movement  have  succeeded  pretty  well  in  thwarting  any  effective 
legislation  and  in  preventing  the  i)assage  <»f  a  numicipal  appropriation. 

BUTTE. 

Butte  has  a  i)()i)ulation  of  upward  of  80,000.  Its  free  employment 
office  dates  from  January  23,  1902,  and  the  substance  of  tlie  ordinance 
ijy  as  follows: 

The  office  of  employment  agent  is  created,  to  be  filled  by  the 
mayor's  appointment,  subject  to  the  a])proval  of  the  council.  His 
duties  include  the  receipt  of  a|)i)fications  both  for  employment  and 
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help.  The  applicatioii  for  emplojnuent  must  state  the  sex, 
x^dDt  addre^,  ami  character  of  work  desired.  Applications  for 
Pilp  must  contain  the  tuidress  of  the  employer  aud  nature  of  tho 
rork  to  be  done.  Monthly  re[>orts,  wliicJi  must  show  the  number  of 
[iplications  of  both  kinds  and  the  number  of  positions  secured,  aro 
pquired  to  be  made  to  the  city  council 
The  reason  put  forward  in  support  of  the  pubUc  employmejit  oIEco 
lite  was  th«  neot^8sity  of  controlling  the  exactioiiB  of  the  private 
ties.  The*  latter,  however,  are  stii!  doing  business^  pretty  much 
ime  way  tjiat  the3'  diil  l>eforc, 
Butte  IS  distinctly  a  mining  town;  eirery  other  industry  is  sub- 
Etdiary  to  mining.  It  follows  almost  as  a  nccessar^^  corollary  that 
irices  and  wage^  are  high.  It  is  a  t>7)icai  *' union  town,'*  dtmiinatcd 
>y  union  labor  as  completely,  perhaps,  as  any  other  American  city. 
fot  only  are  all  the  ordinary  trades  unronized,  but  there  Ls  a  union  for 
>niinon  uaskilled  laboi-ers.  Moreover,  there  is  a  Women's  Protective 
Juioo,  comprising  several  subordijiate  unions,  such  as  oooka,  chamher- 
i, and  wailresi^cs,  and  several  hc»y*s  unions,  sucli  as  the  nei^sboj^, 
^Ujt  1>«\vs,  and  bootblacks. 

lemployens  Imve  made  little  u;se  of  the  free  public  employment 
1/ except  in  securing  bel[)  for  short  jobs.     Mine  operators  never 
it.     Its  chief  fimction  is  foimd  in  placing  some  of  the  surplus  labor 
>f  Butte  in  surrounding  towns.     Calls  come  from    various    points 
r**'  -i^  railway  for  men  for  ran<tliin^.  railnmd  lal>or,  wood  chopping, 

A  and  ro^Hiaurant  help,  and  for  women  for  hotel  help.     Most 
^f  the  orders  from  out  of  t4iwu  are  for  men,  and  they  are  practic4i.llv 
11  for  long  jobs,  while  over  7*%  per  cejit  of  the  work  m  town  is  tmv 
hort  jolis. 
In  1904  there  were  7,540  positions  secured,  3,547  for  women  and 
for  men.     This  was  effecterl  at  a  eost  to  the  city  of  S3,000,  or 
iy  40  cents  per  position  filled. 
In  th«  matter  of  ofiice  methods  it  is  to  be  observed  first,  that  as  a 
iplications  for  employment  aiT  not  recorded  except  as  the  job 
A  gTtJup  of  men  is  usually  to  he  found  Jibout  thr  i»fficc  wait- 
for  an  application  for  help. 
Care  is  sliown  in  requiring  delinitc  and  positivr  informatioji  about 
poeqtions  secui'ed,  fi>r  none  are  rt*corded  withotit  such  information. 
Uimthly  reports  are  sent  both  to  the  city  and  to  the  Stat.e  oflicials,  hut 
iio  annual  report  is  sent. 

The  office  is  able  t4>  show  good  results.     People  generally  8|)eak  well 

>f  it  and  no  one  talks  of  giving  it  up.     It  is  performing  a  fimction  for 

of  tlie  State  which  eitizens  in  and  out  of  the  city  think  neces- 

highly  bcnefiriah     Those  who  receive  the  most  advantag<e 

»m  it  are  employers  who  have  odd  jobs  to  be  done,  for  the  applicants 

mark  b^n^  prindpaUy  to  the  floating  population. 
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GREAT  FAIXS. 

This  is  a  town  of  al)out  15,000  people.  The  free  employment 
olfiro  wiis  opened  in  Noveinl)er,  1905.  The  office  is  combined  with 
that  of  city  woifrher,  with  no  additional  salary,  no  assistant,  and  prarti- 
rally  no  additional  cost.  Its  report  for  the  month  of  November 
is  as  follows: 

ArPLICATIONS    FOR    EMPLOYME.NT    ANP    FOR    HELP    AND    POSITIONS    SECURED 
TIlROU(?H    (JREAT    FALLS    FREE     Pl'HLlC    EIIPLOYICENT    OFFICE,    NOVEHBEH, 


Applit^atlonn  for  «»n)ploym»Mit 

Ai^phcuttoriH  for  h«»Ip 

PoHttioiin  Dct'iirvd 


llalot.      Fcnules.     ToUl. 
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NEBRASKA. 

The  Nebraska  statute,  which  was  ostensibly  designed  to  create 
a  free  public  employment  office,  was  enacted  in  1897.  The  demand 
an>se  anionj]^  the  aji:ricultural  classes,  the  labor  unions  taking  no 
conspicuous  part  in  the  niovenient.  This  act  Ims  been  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  statute  books  ever  since,  a  dead  letter  from  its 
enactment. 

It  will  be  observed  that  according  to  the  law  it  is  assumed  that 
the  <»inplovnient  business  can  be  transacted  by  mail.  The  office 
is  in  the  State*  caiiitol  at  Lincohi,  where  the  public  would  hardly 
bo  likely  to  apply  (Mtlier  for  rnij)lovnient  or  for  help.  The  resi)onsi- 
bility  for  the  nuuuijxenient  of  this  odice  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
buHMiu  of  labor,  but  no  appro|)riation  is  made  to  cover  expenses. 
Tbe  law  is  inoperative  except  for  the  j)art  played  by  the  bureau  of 
labor  in  procurin^i:  harvest  hands. 

In  100.'),  as  shown  by  the  bureau  of  labor,  3,(>4')  harvest  hands  were 
.sent  to  72  towns  in  'M\  count  ies.  Tbe  methods  of  estimating  the  demand 
and  sccurln<^  tlu*  supj)ly  do  not  differ  inaterially  from  those  described 
in  th(»  State  of  Kansas,  being  somewhat  less  difficult,  however,  for 
the  reason  that  tlie  hands  in  Kansas  have  but  to  migrate  northw^ard 
as  the  season  progn\sses.  To  facilitate  tills  migration  and  the 
wisest  distribution  of  the  labor  su])ply  was  a  problem  that  appealed 
to  the  N<»braska  bureau  of  labor  as  one  demanding  cooperation 
among  the  like  bureaus  of  the  several  States  interested.  Accordingly, 
at  the  instance  of  the  bureau  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners  of 
labor  in  the  States  of  the  wheat  belt,  cimiprising  Nebraska,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Minn(»sota,  South  Dakota,  and  Oklahoma  was 
called  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  January  f),  1004.  These  commissioners 
met  at  the  time  and  i)lace  ai)pointed  and  organized  The  Western 
A.ssociation  of  State*  Free  EmploynuMit  Bureaus. 

This  association  is  interesting  in  the  light  of  \vlu\.i  \i  %o\\^V.  \» 
sLQCoinphs}},  being  the  only  attempt  at  an  inlorslatc  l^dct^AAOTL  cS. 
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llree  employment  offices  on  record.  However,  it  must  be  observed 
I  that  the  object  was  already  in  part  accomplished^  in  that  the  Kansas 
[City,  Mo.,  office  had  for  several  years  been  doin^  the  thins^  it  was 
iROW  delegated  to  do  by  the  new  association,  Tliough  no  annual 
'meeting  was  held  in  1W5,  this  office  continued  to  exercise  the  same; 
functions. 

The  plan  J  according  to  a  statement  prepared  by  the  president  of 
the  association,  was  in  brief  that  the  superintendent  of  the  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  office  should  ''maintain  the  permanent  headquarters 
of  the  association  in  that  city,"  and  that  *'that  office  will  act  tis  a 
sort  of  clearing  house  for  the  association.  That  is,  each  State 
bureau  will  rcjK>rt  weekly  to  the  KaUi^^a^s  City  headquarters  regarding 
the  number  of  men  needed  in  the  respective  States^  and  as  the 
harvest  ends  will  report  regarding  the  number  of  men  available 
for  trunsf erring/'     Continuing,  lie  states:  ^ 

Wliea  the  liarvest  season  begins  in  Oklahoma,  the  Kansas  Citjr™ 
office  will  secure  and  ship  all  the  men  available  into  that  territory 
to   the  points  where  it  nas  been   informed   that   tiiey  are  needed*  ^ 
While   tne  hai-vest   continues  in   Oklahoma   the   Oklahoma   bureau  ■ 
will  have  charge  of  the  local  shifting  of  men   and  as  the  harvest^ 
proceeds  northward   the  Oklahoma   bureau   will   iship   all   available 
men  to  points  in  Kansas  and  Missouri,  such  shipments  to  be  governed 
,by   information    furnished   from   headquarters.     This   plan    will    }>e 
in    forc^  throughout  the  entire   territory  as  the  harvest  proceeds  S 
northward  into  the  Dakotas  and  Minne^sota.  V 

Necessary  for  I  he  success  of  this  system  is  the  cooperation  of 
the  railroads  through  satisfactory  uniform  low  rates.  The  asso- 
ciation dciiiixs  a  uniform  flat  mileage  rate  of  1  cent  per  mile  for  har- 
vest liands  shipj>ed  by  this  association.  It  is  desired  and  requested 
that  this  rat<?  apply  to  bodies  of  five  or  more  men.  The  associa- 
tion desires  that  this  rate  be  given  l\y  all  mads  operating  in  and 
between  the  several  States  of  the  associaiU)iL  We  further  desire 
that  the  rate  be  in  existence  nil  over  the  territory  where  the  harvest 
is  j>rogressing  and  that  it  continue  to  be  good  from  the  time  the 
liarvest  begins  until  it  is  entirely  ended  in  each  section. 

It  has  been  carefully  estimated  that  should  the  harvest  occur 
ill  these  st*vert  States  at  tlie  same  time  there  would  be  needed  approx- 
imately OO^OOO  nonresident  laborei-s,  but  since  it  occurs  at  ditlerent 
seasons,  beginning  In  »Jurie  In  Oklahoma  and  ending  in  October  in 
Dakota  and  Minnt^sota*  about  oiu»-half  of  that  number,  or  45,000 
men,  will  be  necessary  to  harvest  the  small-grain  crop. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  act  providing  for  the  free  public  employment  offices  in  Now 
Yt)rk  became  a  law  May  2S»  189C,  and  was  repealed  in  1906.  The 
chief  cause  for  the  failure  of  the  offices  provided  for  by  this  law  was 
inadequate  financial  support.  A  study  of  the  situation  may  afford 
some  light  on  similar  problems  elsewhere. 

The  control  of  the  private  agency  has  been  the  chief  objective  in] 
few  York,  for  the  especial  reason  that  the  helpWssiv^sa  ol  mvvcvv'gc^Xi^i^j 
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lins  ma«l(»  Xow  York  City  a  ino<t  favurahle  field  for  tho  (Icvelopniont 
of  ibo  wurst  tyi>(s  uf  private  aLrcncics.  ^Vs  far  hack  as  ISSS,  before 
Ohio  l>o;ran  ilie  aLcitatioii  fnr  frro  oinpl«>vinont  offices,  tlie  Xew  York 
aNsi»nil)ly  cTiactrtl  a  law  reipiiriTi,:;,  or  pennittint^  municipalities  lo 
r(Mjiiir*\  of  jvivati'  a.:j:onci<v>  a  license,  a  hoiid,  a  return  of  transporta- 
tion (^\}>«M>>i<  iiu'iirnNJ  l)y  tin*  a[)pli('ant  under  misrepresent  at  ion.  a 
<'o|)y  uf  tlu'  law  to  he  primctl  uri  the  hack  of  the  receipt,  and  that  the 
strc'i  atl«lrc-;s  of  the  place  <»f  hu<ine*^s  shouhl  appear  in  the  h'cense. 
A  (■i»iiipari>ion  of  this  with  tlic  act  of  April  27,  1004,  shows  that  the 
sa!m»  liiu's  have  Ium'ii  follnwed  in  th<'  later  act  as  were  laid  down  in  tlie 
earlii'i"  o\u\  willi  twt)  additional  features,  a  resrister  to  he  kept  l)v  tht? 
aL:<M)(v  and  lin*  creation  of  the  tiliice  irf  commissioner  of  licensees 
ch;ii';.-<'«i  \\ith  the  cnforremcMit  of  this  law.  Thus  the  Instorv  of  New 
Y«»rk''>  :iti(ni]»!  io  r.»r,trnl  the^e  private  ajzencies  may  be  epitomized 
a-,  firr.  :in  :iiici:ij#i  l)y  nicaus  i»f  tlirect  lciri>lation,  which  failed:  s«.»c- 
ond.  an  ;pi  t.'-f:i|)t  hy  ijidirrct  mean-;  -i.  e..  State  ct>mpetition — which 
:d  .<)  r.iilrd:  third,  a  return  to  the  earlier  method,  supplemented  by 
l»r,i\I  i(.ii  fni-  administration  and  iinan<'ial  support  for  the  same. 
Thi  .  !.  m-w  i.ri  irial,  with  fair  |)rvi-^pect>  of  hecomin|L!:  a  permanent 
II'    ' 

i.i  !   .1  .:i   i!i.-  hvdji  •«r  what    it   ha>  per>i>iently  at  tempted  t(>  do - 
I.  .    .   I    .    I.'    •■.»nir<.!    \\]r    pi'ivatc    aLr<*i!cirs  -Xew    York's    legislative 
.     j..    I.  ■••  .    . -.;  :..!)Mr;-i.'.  i.iihrr  than  ci>iit  radi<'ts  that  of  other  States. 
1 1'  'tijii  r.-iilfd  Imtmu-^c  no  sjx'cial  provision  was  made  for  its 
I        III-  MM.md   :i;iinij>t    undoiil)te4lly  would  have  failed 

.on.  "pi-i  ji-.  ii  h::- ih>n(Mn  t)ther  Stat(*s  under  like  con- 

■     '.I   'i    \'n-  ;iM|>."iji:i::!  i.»;j   had  liecn  adiVjUatc. 

ill.    <iirn;-.-r:ii,ii!    of   iljr   hiw    is   dclci^'ated   ti)   the  free 

■   ..i.i.r    iM-;c;hr:-  wlili    ^.ii{:r!hin'_r  like  adecpiate  fimmcial 

".    !  ..ii  \-  !•  Mi::y  l:.i\r  hn  n  the  nmtivcs  for  the  course  pur- 

I    .  I  .  vJici  h«M- ;j  .■.':;«idi'!':M  ion  for  the  interests  of  private 

■   -n  '•  !i' I    in   \\)r  J  —  ilMiliii-  i^f  the   Illinois  nu^tluKJ,  or  a 

'1  .    i-uMi.-  rn'i'l  •\';:.'i.i  i>!i':c'.'.  \\\c  M)le  object  aimed  at  in 

,  .1    '.  .   I '»'»!.  V.::,  inij-ii'Vi'.I  aii!nini>t  rat  iou.     Both  New 

-    i  ..■  I.i\i-     Ii'-.  :-.-d.' i    lo  :i  ron^idrrahlc  dejrree,  but  the 

I  ■  in.  I..:-!.     .i!.'»  ih«-  (•  ijiiiii^hnhMn  of  the  free  employ- 

..  I,  1...    ..:  hi  r  J  Hi  "I— -.■-!.>  ^iT\c  than  merely  to  control 

I  III'    ii  I    ••\id«':ii  ih.ii  \.'\\  Yt>rk's  rejection  of  her 

■  ■■'         I'  in  -■.in  i.mi   Im-  takiMi  ii"^  an  indictment  of  such 

I     1.'.    «  ■■  <  I    innrh    it    nni\    h:i\r  \h\'\\  (pioted  to  that 

'  I     III.  .ii\  .'I  \r\\  ^  o;U  of  (in- nllirc  of  commissioner 

I.        rmi     Im   Sioirinhii".    l!UK"i,    inclusive,   was: 

■I-   I        •<,•.'•....  ..Ill   ijMidin",    habiliiies,   SoOO;  total, 

II'   •■■  I  (•.  ih«     .fntr  ..(  jlhnoi',  r,>r  maiutainiug  the  free 
,  I      .'■■  ni  '.(Im.     ..I  I  III,  , I,. I   III,*  ^oar  100")  was  $25,755. 
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It  IS  worth  while  in  this  c43imectioii,  though  astdc  from  the  main 
purpose,  to  mention  a  movement  nmong  the  better  rluss  of  private 
ft4^*ncies  which  deserves  the  vvitiest  imitation.  This  movement,  under 
the  name  i*f  **The  Emjjioyment  Agents'  Society/*  wns  im^rpuraLed 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  Januarj^  1906.  Its  pur- 
poses as  stated  in  the  rertificato  of  incorporation  are — 

To  cooperate  with  the  duly  c-onstitutod  authorities  charged  with 
the  enforcement  of  all  laws  relating;  to  employment  agencies,  to  tho 
unemployed  and  to  wage-workers  m  general,  to  effect  a  union  of  all  m 
reputable  persons  interested  in  or  engaged  in  the  emploj^nent  agency  ■ 
business,  to  bring  about  a  better  acquaintance  among  emplf»yinent 
agents  in  the  State,  to  inves?tigato  fraa<is  alleged  to  have  been  com 
mitted  bv  •  nent  agcjits  in  this  State  and  to  aid  in  bringing  to 

ju^itice  tfi^'  is  who  practice  dishonesty:  to  procure  the  enact- 

ment of  laws  necessary  to  tho  welfare  of  the  unemployed,  the  employers 
and  employment  agents. 

Such  an  association  can  lend  tlie  most  valuable  assistance  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  and  at  tho  aatne  time  secure  to  itsdf  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public. 

The  State  commissioner  of  labor  of  New  York  in  1005  '*  secured  tho 
volunteer  assistance"  of  a  eommiission  of  five  men  interested  in  char- 
itable work  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  tbe  free 
emplo^Tnent  office.  On  July  24  this  commission  reportetl  the  follow- 
ing CMjncluHionf;: 

L  That  the  bure^iu  is  in  effect  an  intelligence  office  f<»r  women 
domestic  servants. 

2.  That  the  sum  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  tlie  bureau 
($5,000)  is  entirely  inadetprnte  to  coiuluct  a  bureau  which  might  have 
an  effect  upon  the  labor  situation  in  the  State  in  general. 

3.  Tliat  the  energy  represent-ed  by  tlie  expenditure  of  S5,000  annu- 
ally, or  any  larger  sum,  will  at  this  time  produce  the  best  results  by 
diuilins:  with  the  problem  of  factory  inspection  and  child  labor. 

4.  That,  for  tiie  reasons  set  forth  above,  the  free  emplovment 
bureau  should  be  discontinued  at  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

These  conclusions,  manifestly,  are  purely  local  in  their  application, 
and^do  not  affect  the  general  proposition  for  or  again^st  the  State 
employment  office. 

The  year  ending  September  30,  1905,  allows  the  following  re^uU^  of 
the  New  York  employment  office: 
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.irPUCATIONiJ    ton    EI4J'LOVUF.NT     AND    FOR    HELP    .VXD    TOSITIOKS    SECITRED 
TOriOUOU   THE  NEW    VOttK   FREE  CUBLIC  EMl'LOYMENT  OFFICE,  YEAR  ENDIKO 
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The  avora<c«  cost  per  position  secured  was  $1.18.    Following  is  a 
statement  in  detail  of  the  positions  secured: 

SlTl'ATIONS  PErrUKP   HY  THE  NEW   YORK  FREE  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE. 
liY   (MCL'I'ATIONS  AND  SEX,  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER   30.  1905. 


OiTiipution. 

i 
Number.  ! 

! 

2 

1 
2 
1 
4 
4 
11 
]8 

i 

16  , 

J*  1 

2  1 
3fi  ■ 

aS! 

.13  , 

<M 
35  < 

4 

Oocopatton. 

NumbpT. 

Atl<  nflnnt* 

Malos-Concludrd. 

N  iiriK's 

4 

a 

71 

9 

236 

1 

HakiTS 

Onlerlies 

Iiiirt<'n(|«*r*«. .                              

IMn  l)oys..              

Itl'icksniiltiH 

J'orteni 

ri.rks 

Stablemen 

(\).»rhiiu'n 

rueful  men 

CookM 

Walters 

DishwjislMTH 

Yard  men 

l)Mt)r  mm 

Femalea: 

ChAmhcrmaids  and  waltiraaes 

Cleaners. 

UrilliTM  

ss 

l)riv«'rs                                           

l.SJO 

Kli'VMtor  rtiiiinTH 

Cooks 

FiirttHTs                                           .... 

D;iy  workers 

310 

Fin'iin'n 

GenenU  house  workers 

IXt 

(iji  r«l«'r)«'rs                 

Kltchenmaids 

94 

1I;ill  IxivM 

Laund  n'sses 

1~ 

llojisi- ni.n                ' 

Nurses 

23 

Jjiiiitors 

Pant  rv  muids 

t5 

St^anist  n^Hsos 

5 

LalKipT'*                      .. 

Ward  mulds 

33 

].auinlryin«-ii 

It  is  tlie  t(sfiin<»ny  of  the  commissioner  of  immigration  at  the  port 
of  X(»w  York  that  his  ofliee  can  not  supply  more  than  20  per  cent  if 
tlie  (Icinand  for  help  whicli  is  received  from  all  over  the  United  Stales. 
Tlic  South  alone  would  take  the  entire  supply.  This  statement  is 
corrohonit(Ml  hy  th(^  friM*  " lahor  hureau"  maintained  at  the  United 
St:U(  s  h;n'^(»  ()(Iic<*,  Batlerv  Park,  New  York,  hy  the  German  Society 
of  t  h(^  City  of  New  Yt)rk,  nnd  hy  the  Trish  Emigrant  Society.  And  yet 
in  llie  ahove  report  the  ai)plicati()ns  for  work  hy  men  were  3,530  while 
tile  applications  fi)r  male  h<*lp  were  only  784.  How  to  reach  employ- 
ers, which  is  always  the  didicult  part  of  the  employment  business,  is  a 
task  the  diflicuhy  of  which  is  greatly  augmented  hy  the  magnitude  of 
th<'  city.  Advertising  alone  will  fail;  so  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  it 
is  ji  matter  of  canvassing,  and  this  has  not  hcen  done. 

As  regards  the  oflice  nuMhods,  not  only  are  references  required, 
hut  they  an*  investigated,  and  the  reports  therefrom  arc  compared 
with  answers  to  the  same  (jucstions  hy  the  ji|)plicant.  Moreover,  the 
odice  has  undertakc^n  a  detailed  social  study  of  the  applicants,  involv- 
ing much  data  and  l)ookkcej)ing.  It  •involv(\s  the  necessity  for  a 
larg(*  oflice  force  to  do  it,  and  a  considerahle  increase  in  the  appropri- 
ation.    A  description  of  tlu*  methods  used  is  here  appended. 

In  the  record  hook  provision  is  made  for  entries  from  the  appli- 
cation form  filled  by  the  one  wishing  empl(;ynient  oral  his  dictation, 
and  from  the  reference  slij)  when  reiunicd  from  the  last  employer. 
Upim  the  applicant's  securing  employment  a  further  reeord  is  made, 
to  serve  for  future  guidanc(\  Ui)on  the  return  of  the  reference  slips 
the  answei-s  of  both  employer  and  employee  are  set  down  in  udiacont 
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dlumns,  so  that  the  correspondence  or  the  lack  of  it  may  be  rt^adilyJ 
prved.     The  resulting  record  form  is  as  follows: 


in  liLsi  posttioQ 
aa  gtwn  by— 

Answers  from  former  employer 
«9  Co  applicant's  quAli&cntionB. 

Remarks  or  fvf* 

t»rpnoe«. 

iSSt 

r4»fiii*i 

Planner 

em- 
ployer 

Aopll- 
Cftnl. 

Fofuicr 

Compe- 
tent. 

Sober. 

Honest. 

Wilting 

and 
obllginip. 

Not 

sent, 

proper 

addr^&4 

un- 
known. 

lurnuJ, 

not 
found, 

OlhtT 
ITMfcSOnS, 

The  reference  slip  sent  out  tu  the  last  emplo^'cr  reads  as  follows: 

We  take  the  liberty  of  inquiring  about  tlte  character  and  ability  of 
fthe  within-named  applicant  for  employment  who  has  given  your  name 
as  that  of  the  last  employer. 

This  form  of  inquiry  is  made  to  obtain  reliable  information  of  the 
i  various   applicants'    fitness   for   work    lieforc    introducing    them    to 
employers.     Your  reply  w ill  be  considered  strictly  contidentiaL     IDiw 

lon^  was in  your  employ?     — — '.     At  what  kind  of 

work?     Was      applicant      competent?     Sober?     Honest?    Willing? 
Remarks. 

An  early  answer  will  be  appreciated,  while  failure  to  answer  or 
delay  iu  so  doing  may  prevent  a  wortliy  applicant  from  obtaining 
employment. 

Should  you  at  any  time  require  helf)  we  will  be  pleased  to  place  tlic 
service  of  this  bureau  at  your  disposal. 
Respectfully, 


OHIO. 


SupcTiniendent 


Ohio  was  the  first  State  to  undertake  ijje  establishment  of  free  pub- 
lic emphiyment  offices.  Where  Ohio  got  the  idea  seems  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  some  debate,  for  while  there  arc  those  who  say  that  it  was  bor- 
ri>wed  from  France »  where  similar  services  had  been  performed  under 
the  ofBce  du  travail,  it  is  claimed  by  those  who  were  closely  identified 
with  the  movement  a.s  an  "Ohio  idea/'  suggested  aUogelher  Ijy  local 
conditions.  It  is  known  that  tlie  numicipal  labor  c<mgress  of  Cin- 
cinnati drafted  the  original  l)ilb  that  a  hard  fight  over  it  ensued  in  the 
State  legislature,  and  that  wlien  the  hivv  was  finiilty  passed  it  had  been 
seriously  crippled  by  the  senate.  Its  inception  was  largely  due  to  a 
desire  to  curb  the  abuses  of  private  agencies,  and  it  was  necessarily 
experimental  in  some  degree.  The  development  of  the  Oliio  system 
has  been  tentative  and  halting,  undergoing  frequent  amendment  and 
much  unfriendly  criticism.     It  is  studied  in  this  connection  because 
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(I.     iMii.miivr  iiilluoiico  of  the  Ohio  system  in  other  States  has  been 

.1.   •>!>  I  iiMi'. 

I  I.I  |i  iiiliiit':  ar«^uinent  in  the  advocacy  of  the  s^'stem  has  already 
I.. .  II  iiiiii(i«»iic<l— namely,  the  desire  to  curb  the  private  agencies. 
ImiiIki  Mum  this,  the  commissioner's  report  for  1890  urges  the 
.  II  .ih  I  n  liiihility  of  the  public  offices,  inasmuch  as  their  services  are 
ill  iiihiiviicd  and  not  alfected  by  the  desire  to  make  money.     Again, 

fill-  duly  of  tlie  State  to  lessen  as  much  as  possible  the  number  of 
III'  un*nij)l<)ycd  is  the  strongest  reason  for  the  establishment  of  free 
Mii|il«»vMu'rit  iijxcncics."  However,  if  the  private  agencies  had  con- 
dmird  tJMMr  l)usiness  irreproachably,  without  fraud  or  extortion,  or 
il"  ihrjr  control  had  been  cfTccted  bj^  the  ordinary  police  methods,  it 
I  .  dMuhtfnl  if  e('t)nomic  or  any  other  considerations  would  have  been 
Wtnv^  enough  to  have  procured  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

I I  niay  be  asked  why  the  same  object  was  not  attempted  by  direct 
l<;N>hition,  aimed  specifically  at  the  fraudulent  practices  of  these 
n«.^<  iicics,  rather  than  indirectly  by  the  influence  of  State  competition. 
TIk*  answer  is  that  the  supporters. of  the  measure  were  impressed 
with  the  extreme  difficulty  of  fiistening  the  guilt  upon  the  malefactor. 
TIk*  shifts  of  unscrupulous  men  in  complying  with  or  violating  their 
cjinlnicts,  the  fraudulence  of  their  lulvertising,  the  helplessness  of 
(heir  victims,  and  the  consccpient  difficulty  of  obtaining  incriminat- 
in<i:  <»vid<Micc  all  these  things  were  matters  of  commcm  experience 
or  ol»-.(^rvtition  among  the  working  people.  So  prevalent  were  these 
fr:ui(hjlcnt  f)ractices  that  no  discrimination  could  be  made  between 
;.r«)od  :!iul  bad  agencies.  It  was  thought  that  the  oidy  way  to  correct 
the  evil  practice  was  to  ni(M»t  and  drive  the  whole  business  from  the 
field  liy  State  c()m])et  it  ion.  With  the  passage  of  the  law  State  com- 
j)(  I  it  i.ni  diminished  hut  di<l  not  remove  the  evil.  It  was  discovered 
tlijit  ^o!r.ething  more  than  comj)etition  was  necessary  t*)  regulate  the 
pii\:ite  a;j:encies,  and  hence,  in  1004,  a  law  was  enacted  containing 
the  following  provisions: 

1.  A  license?  fee  of  frgni  s^i)  to  SlOO  p(»r  annum  in  <'ities,  and  $10 
to  >^'J.">  in  villages. 

J.  A  l)ond  in  the  sum  of  §500. 

.1.  Agency  required  to  keep  a  register*  of  ap})licants  for  labor  or  for 
help,  such  register  to  be  op<'n  to  ijispection. 

1.  l\e::i«<(iation  fee  limiKnl  to  S2,  returnable  at  the  end  of  thirty 
d{i\^  if  employment  is  not  s(»cured. 

."p.  .VgcMcies  forl>id<l<'n  to  send  female  help  or  servants  to  places  of 
l».i  1  repute. 

r»  Airencies  forl)idd(»n  to  puhli^h  fraudulent  advertising,  give  false 
niliiiuialion,  make  false  |)romi.ses  concerning  work,  or  make  fake 
ehliie.s  in  their  registers. 
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7.  A  fioe  of  from  $50  to  $100  with  impmonmeiii  not  excoe<lLDg  six 
lonths  for  any  \iolatioa  uf  the  aln>Te  and  license  to  be  revoked  at  the 
lis*  ■"    1 10  State  conimissiouer  of  labor. 

T  I  -ioncr  in  liis  report  for  1904  states  that  since  this  law 

wi^m  into  effect  21  private  agencies  have  taken  out  licences,  namely, 

9  in  Clevrland.  7  in  Cincimittli,  2  in  Coluuihus,  and  1  ea<h  in  Dayton, 

Toledo,  and  Canton.     *'Of  the  prosecutionis  instituted  against  uUeged 

rioUlions,  niiiuberin^  11  in  ail,  there  are  5  eases  still  pending    *    *    * 

3  Aithers  have  plaaded  ^ilty/'     Thus  it  would  appear  that  with  the 

adoption  of  this  law  the  idea  of  regulation  hy  simple  unassisted  State 

competition  haa  been  given  up. 

The  f  "    vJuced  in  the  original  bill  by  the  senate,  providing 

It  Ui'  i   the  superintendents  shiill  be  paid  b}"  the  cities 

there  they  are  located,  has  since  been  repealed.     Such  cities  are  more 

ilely  benefited  by  tiie  law  than  other  parts  of  the  Stale,  and  it 

b©  argued   that  they  should  bear  the  burden  of  the  expense. 

Jpon  the  request  of  the  commissioner  of  labor,  the  five  cities  de^ig- 

complied  with  the  spii'it  of  the  law,  but  experience  soon  showed 

tha  law  was  impracticable.     Accordingly  an  amendment  has 

cently  been  passed  whereby  the  State  assumes  the  entire  financial 

iiUity^  thus  conforming  to  the  purpose  of  the  original  bill 

aejiate  amendment  was  attached.     This  makes  the  law 

mats  coQsiatoiit  Hith  its  purpose,  for  a  mandatory  act  involving 

^expenditure  should  carry  with  it  the  means  of  meeting  that  expendi- 

Kuire. 

In  his  twenty-eighth  atmual  report  the  Ohio  commissioner  of  labor, 
referring  to  the  free  public  employment  olHces,  says: 

There  i^  a  growing  belief  among  a  great  many  observing,  well- 

Sieaning  people  that,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  bring  it  about,  politica 

ind  poll        '      ivironments  should  be  sudiciently  removed  from  those 

>ilic4's  1  the  supfrintendents  in  charge  to  devote  their  v.  hole 

to  the  tiuties  of  their  office*.     With  this  sentiment  the  bureau 

ibor]  has  no  quarrel  whatever,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  others  who 

Ire  Interested  in  the  success  of  thuse  agencies  will  agree  that  u|>on 
iiis  question  there  is  no  room  for  differences.  From  the  nature  of 
\i*  duties  of  those*  oHices,  the  closest  personal  attention  is  required, 
ind  as  attention  to  dutv  is  one  of  the  first  requisites  to  success  in 
iny  line  of  business  activity,  this  quality  is  no  less  essential  on  the 
>a*rt  of  those  who  find  employment  for  15,000  to  20,000  people  an- 
sually  than  on  the  part  of  employers  \vho  utilize  this  vast  army  of 
abor  to  ad  van  tape.  In  eith(*r  ciise,  strict  V>usiness  rules  and  pnnci- 
jIcj  must  apply  if  the  highest  aukl  liest  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

The  scope  of  the  free  emploj-ment  office  of  Ohio  has  not  chai^d 

fatly  in  the  fifteen  years  of     its  operation.     In  each  of  the  five 

^ities^  iUi  work  is  almost  exclusively  concerned  with  the  inferior  labor 

ket.     That  it  has  not  developed   the   higher  or  skilled   labor 
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omployment  business  is  not  to  bo  charged  wholly  to  the  ofRccs.  The 
greater  part  of  skilled  labor,  trades,  etc.,  is  unionized,  and  each  union 
prefers  to  handle  the  employment  business  in  its  own  line  through  its 
o^^^l  business  agent.  Again,  skilled  labor,  whether  unionized  or  not, 
has  less  difliculty  in  finding  employment,  and  hence  has  less  need  of 
Iho  omployment  office.  In  the  third  place  and  chiefly  in  this  con- 
nection, skilled  and  unskilled  labor  can  not  successfully  be  brought 
together  into  the  same  labor  market,  or  rather,  skilled  labor  feels  it  a 
degradation  to  go  into  the  same  employment  office  to  look  for  an 
opening  along  with  unskilled  labor. 

As  the  law  stands  to-day  it  presents  the  following  features: 

1.  The  commissioner  of  labor  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  superin- 
tendent for  each  of  the  five  offices,  namely,  at  Columbus,  Cleveland, 
Toledo,  Dayton,  and  Cincinnati.  Appointments  and  removals,  how- 
ever, must  be  sanctioned  by  the  governor;  and  as  the  commissioner  of 
labor  is  himself  appointed  by  the  governor,  the  selection  of  superin- 
tendents is  likely  also  to  belong  to  the  latter  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

2.  Each  of  the  superintendents  is  provided  with  a  clerk.  This 
position  is  always  held  by  a  woman,  who  has  her  desk  in  a  separate 
room  for  the  accommodation  of  female  applicants. 

3.  Tlie  sui)eriiitondent  is  required  to  receive  all  applications  for 
labor  of  those  desiring  employment,  and  all  applications  for  help  of 
those  desiring  to  employ  labor,  and  to  record  in  a  book  kept  for  that 
purpose  the  name,  address,  and  character  of  labor  or  help  desired. 

4.  No  fee  may  l)e  charged  for  the  services  of  tlie  office,  directly  or 
indirectly,  and  a  heavy  penalty  is  fixed  for  the  violation  of  the  law  in 
this  particular. 

5.  Each  superintendent  reports  to  the  commissioner  of  labor  on 
Thursday  of  each  week,  giving  a  list  of  all  applications  for  labor 
during  the  week  just  closed,  likewise  a  list  of  all  applications  for 
help  wanted,  as  domestic,  clerk,  mason,  carpenter,  etc.,  and  also  a  list 
of  ])ositious  secured,  showing  what  kinds  of  ])ositions  were  secured. 
The  names  of  all  applicants  are  withheld.  The  commissioner  then 
causes  these  reports  to  be  printed  on  large  slieets  of  paper,  suitable  for 
posting  on  walls,  and  copies  are  sent  to  the  several  offices  by  Monday 
of  the  following  week.  Thus,  each  office  is  informed  of  what  the  other 
offices  are  doing  and  the  public  is  informed  of  any  unsatisfied  demand. 

().  The  conunissioner  of  labor  is  given  power  to  remove  any  super- 
intendent or  clerk  for  good  and  sufficient  reason,  subject  to  the  con- 
sent of  the  governor. 

7.  The  superintendent  receives  a  salary  of  81,500  per  annum  and 
is  allowed  S720  for  clerk  hire. 

The  expenses  of  the  five  officer  for  salaries  of  superintendents  and 
clerks  for  the  year  1904  amounted  to  $11,100,  and  the  contingent 
(5v,^««oo^^  including  rent,  to  $2,410,  making  a  total  of  $13,510,  or  aiv 
/  $2,702  per  office.     The  total  number  ol  \>os\\ivoiMa  ^ecvxt^ 
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eyear,  according  to  the  animal  report,  was  15,975. (**)  Hence, 
average  cost  to  the  State  per  posilioti  secured  wiih  S4.6  cents. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  accurately  the  number  of  positions 
decur€d.  The  opportunities  for  error  are  nunierous  and  hard  to 
ove^(^ome.  The  superintendents  of  the  Ohio  offices  require  that 
applicants  notify  them  whether  or  not  the  positions  to  which  they 
ar©  sent  were  secured  by  them.  This  is  asked  of  the  employer  also, 
and  if  the  employer  has  a  telephone  the  information  is  usually 
easilj'  secured,  but  sometimes  frequent  and  insistent  inquiries  are 
required.  Even  after  all  efforts  have  been  exhausted  there  is  usu- 
ally a  considerable  number  of  careU\ss  and  indifTerent  employers 
who  fail  to  make  reply.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  number  does  not 
exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  positions  tilled.  While, 
therefore,  we  may  take  this  as  an  element  of  uncertainty  in  the 
re^sult,  it  is  probably  counterbalanced  by  the  number  of  unreported 
positions  secured  through  the  offices*  This  is  the  contention  of  the 
superintendents,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  number  given  is 
approximately  correct. 

The  data  afford  little  assistance  in  answering  the  question  whether 
the  price  is  too  high  for  the  service,  yet  it  is  a  question  that  should 
be  answered.  Of  the  nearly  16,000  positions  secured,  a  large  num~ 
b<Mr,  perhaps  a  majority  of  them^  were  short  jobs  lasting  but  a  day 
or  only  an  hour  or  two.  If  all  were  of  this  class  the  expenditure  of 
84.6  cents  for  each  position  secured  might  be  regarded  as  unjusti- 
ftaJ^le.  This  lack  of  uniformity  of  data,  since  short  jobs  count  as 
much  as  long  ones  in  the  reports,  vitiates  all  statistical  calculations 
which  assume  such  a  uniformity.  Thus  there  is  small  satisfaction 
in  determining  the  amount  saved  to  the  working  classes  by  I  he 
use  of  such  averages. 

But  in  the  face  of  all  tliis  it  is  not  difficult  to  maintain  that  the 
expense  is  justifiable.     It  could  be  shown  that  even  with  the  rela- 

ely  small  mnuher  of  permanent  positions  secured,  the  ei^onomic 
to  the  State  in  getting  men  into  positions  of  gi-eater  produc- 
tivity more  than  counterbalances  the  expense.  There  is  an  abun- 
dant demand  for  labor  in  many  parts  of  the  country  simply  bccMUse 
the  right  men  have  not  been  found  to  do  the  work,  and  many , 
instances  of  this  condition  could  be  pouited  out  ui  Ohio.  Again, 
from  another  point  of  view,  the  expense  could  be  justified  in  that 
as  a  result  of  unemployment  one  man  by  committing  some  crimi- 

«  Sincis  the  above  wm  written  the  report  for  1905  has  come  to  hand.  By  this 
H  appears  that  the  total  number  of  p<>fiiiic>iM  socurcd  daring  the  year  was  21,20!{,  » 
rmther  remsu'kable  increase  over  that  of  tlie  preceding  yeiir.  The  numbi*rs  for  the 
seven]  offices  are  a^  foUows:  Cleveland,  3.931;  CVilumbus,  4,143;  Cmcinnati,  4,509; 
Dayton,  5,159;  Toledo.  3.461, 
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nal  <ict  might  easily  cost  the  State  the  entire  sum  expended  upon 
tlie  einployinent  office. 

OliSVEIiAND. 

Of  the  five  cities  where  the  offices  are  already  established  Cleveland 
has  had  an  overstocked  labor  market.  True,  there  has  been  a  strong 
local  demand;  but  this  demand  has  served  as  a  stronger  attraction 
to  outside  labor  than  the  local  market  has  justified,  and  consequently 
there  has  often  been  a  number  of  unemployed  in  the  city.  Employ- 
ers, both  in  manufacturing  and  mercantile  pursuits,  say  that  they 
have  been  besieged  with  applications  for  work  and  have  had  no 
trouble  in  securing  all  the  help  wanted  without  recourse  to  the  public 
employment  office.  Perhaps  it  is  for  this  reason,  added  to  the  lack 
of  funds  for  advertising,  that  the  office  itself  seems  to  be  so  little 
known.  It  is  in  one  of  the  best  office  buildings  in  the  city,  centrally 
located,  and  apparently  should  be  well  known.  There  are  nine 
private  agencies  in  Cleveland,  each  paying  a  State  license  for  the 
privilege  of  doing  business.  Besides  there  are  numerous  agencies 
conducted  for  charitable  purposes  or  otherwise.  The  bureau  of 
associated  charities  maintains  a  free  employment  office  at  considerable 
expense,  and  the  Young  ilen's  Christian  Association  also  conducts 
an  excellent  employment  office  for  the  benefit  of  its  members. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  free 
public  ernploynient  office  from  the  time  of  its  establishment  to  De- 
cern! )er  .'H,  lOOo: 

AI'I'LICATIONS     KOK    EMPLOYMENT   AND    FOR    HELP    AND    POSITIONS    SECURED 
TllRorc;!!    THE    free    public    employment    office    of    CLEVELAND    1800   TO 

l(K)-». 


Males. 
Applications  for— 

tioni  se- 

Applicutl 

Employ- 
mrnl. 

1,27/ 

4,15; 

2.  7M 
3.479 
^244 
3.«70 
1,300 
l.tM)0 
2.705 

2,m 

2,324 

mn 

G43 

5M 

Females. 

.    .    .    _4.. 

ons  for  - 
Help. 

1.231 
3,471 
4.577 
2.071 
2.005 
2.903 
3.720 
3.320 
3.301 
1,040 

2,m 

3,009 

2.S19 

2,ft52 

2,280 

610 

K>3 

001 

647 

Per  cent 
of  posi- 
tions se- 
en n.»d  of 
applica- 
tions for 
employ- 
ment 

Per  cent 

Yenr. 

Posi- 
tions se- 
cured. 

"  ""   M7 

2,508 

2J4A 

2,.S25 

1.S40 

2.00) 

2.088 

2.00R 

2..'iG2 

l.Oil 

1.404 

1.947 

1.1W3 

2,131 

1.790 

473 

609 

730 

450 

of  em- 
ployees 
secured 
ol  appii- 
cationa 
for  help. 

Employ- 
ment. 

2..'V32 

o.:i(w 

3.JV45 
2,\HA 
2  942 
1,980 

i.2.>n 

2.0S4 

3.72.^ 

3. 173 

2.2.VJ 

3.3M 

3.411 

3.2:iH 

l,;2s 

417 

549 

OW 

394 

Help. 

3.1W 

1.1('2 

935 

2H3 

4riO 

323 

919 

1.21W 

1,(»37 

312 

3.2b4 

4,.'>S<» 

4,141 

1,4.'>3 

371 

(i22 

S53 

6K7 

IK'*')  (-J 

Ih9l    

U333 

mi 
m 

444 

ta7 
Z)% 

2.im 
2jm 

1.U51 
272 

m 

339 

57.2 
33.5 
49.9 
50. 5 
32.8 
.52.1 
63.1 
5a4 
48.0 
37.8 
45.7 
05.9 
78^2 
814 
74.0 
75.9 
89.7 
8SL6 
87.8 

49.3 
77.2 

lK'r_» 

02.4 

IH'«3 

99.6 

1K'»4        

902 

l.sTi 

71  9 

lS')>i 

74.5 

1S'»7 V  . 

81.7 

1V>S    

7a7 

\s^r.^      

63l8 

\\m 

65.5 

I'.MU  

640 

VMY* 

61.3 

I'Wi 

67.2 

1904     

76l1 

IKI-'i.rirMl  qinirlor 

HW5.  .H^'ooiul  qiiiirfcr.. 
I9('5.thinl  (piarHT... 
1905,  fourth  qiiurHT.. 

75.9 
72.4 
7a3 
63.9 

Total 

47,305 

20,081 

17.842 

44.0«6 

45,4R9 

33,134 

A5l4 

706 

a  luU  I  to  Deoembor  31. 


The  labor  conditions  in  Columbus  as  between  demand  and  supply 
'teem  to  be  fairly  even  in  most  occupations.     There  is  everywhere  a  h 
dotnand  for  more  skilled  labor  of  various  kinds,  and  the  Coluuil>u3  V 
ottice  has  not  always  been  able  to  furnish  it.     A  specialized  bureau 
[18  not  provided  for  handling  skilled  labor,  and  the  public  does  not 
iiret  realixe  that  the  empIovment-ofTice  business  is   a  diversified  in- 
idustry.     When  one  considers  what  a  diversified  commodity  labor  l^^fl 
[  it  should  seem  strange  that  one  coul  J  go  to  the  same  office  and  get  a 
I  carpenter,  a  hod  carrier,  a  domestic,  a  teacher,  or  a  common  un- 
skilled laborer.     In  some  large  cities  this  specialization  of  bureaus  iafl 
[being  carried  out  to  a  considerable  degree.     Following  is  a  report 
of  the  work  done  by  the  free  public  employment  office  of  Columbus 
I  since  its  oi^anizatioa: 

APPLlCATmKS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  AND  FOtl  HELP  AND  POSITIONS  SECURED 
THHOCGIl  TliE  FREE  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE  OF  COLUMBUS,  ISBO  TO 
IMS. 


M»lei. 

FenialeB. 

Percent 
of  posi- 
tions se- 
cured ot 
applica- 
tions for 
employ- 

Percent 

Yeftr. 

A]^lic&tlcms  for— 

Posi- 
tions 8e- 

AppHcatlons  for— 

Posi- 
tions K- 

cured. 

of  em- 
ployees 
secured 
of  oppU- 
ciLtions 
for  belp. 

Employ- 
mcot. 

Help. 

Employ- 
ment. 

710 
l,7:e 

2.(XiO 
2, 2211 
2,187 
2,47r. 
L192 

<y»2 

l.ftil 

1,835 

1..W. 

I,  44 J 

1,4-13 

2.(NV1 

5<a 

680 

787 

647 

Help. 

|L, 

L9n5 

2.W7 

a,2io 

a*B72 
2.887 
3.422 
8.72S 
J,87t 

L317 

i.m 

L<U6 
L875 

i.m 

233 
197 

718 

USH 

2M'A 
L143 

(m 

.    725 
7W 

•m 

740 

9S2 

L270 

i.oa 

2,430 
2. 145 

510 
815 
7W 

Gfi4 

015 

L244 

Llti5 

4m 
«m 
sss 

610 
50(3 

504 

4m 

82S 

1,447 

1.7U0 

L422 

248 

458 

642 

524 

m 

2.Ui2 
l,R?j 
l,Kr>2 
2,358 
2,  ISO 
2«(kU 
aj35 
XG42 
2.W5 
2.919 
2.fl55 
2.73.5 
2,fiSB 

L(K15 

i,m 

735 

53S 
1,481 
].ir,2 

L105 

L:Ma 

•1.5410 
1.928 
2.424 
2.  §89 
2,140 
I.  SRI 
1.502 
1.417 
l.;t55 
1.885 

&SS 
7flO 
40Q 

4\2 

40,2 
52.5 
411 
3117 
41.2 
42.0 
ttL7 
77.0 
515 
OLS 
87.5 

025 
tUl7 
04-5 
9G2 

n.3 

fiX2 

1 1 

was                  .„., 

m»               

1901 

53  0 
57.4 
77.1 

n.2 

Ct7.8 
S.4 
S&4 
8Ui7 
.^5 
4&9 
GL4 

isa»-.. ..,. 

511 

lOD 

m.n 

m% ,,,,-. 

Untk  arsl  quart4*r 

Hnit>iIrt!qu»rU«'.. . 
1105^  fourth  q  u&rter. « 

72  a 

07.4 
05.5 
Oiil 

oai 

Tot«J  . 

40.419 

21.354  1      1.^  14.1 

27,M55 

41J30 

2(^rJ8 

Ota 

C7.0 

«  &«pt«inber  2  to  December  31. 


cmconsTATi. 

Cincumatt  presents  no  features  diflering  essentially  from  the  other 
cities.  There  is  not  the  excess  of  labor  that  was  noterl  in  the  case  of 
ClevelanJ;  inJeeJ.  a  shortage  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  in  some 
occupations^  as  that  of  domestics,  this  is  the  usual  condition.  There 
^is  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  contractors  in  Ohio  that  the  office  is  a 
Ipful  institution  to  them  and  a  very  beneficial  one  to  the  common 
borers.    Other  employers  are  not  unanimous  upon  that  point,  partly 
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no  (ioubt  from  their  inability  to  find  just  what  they  want  through  it 
The  table  given  below  shows  the  work  from  1890  to  1905: 

APPLICATIONS    FOR    EMPLOYMENT    AND    FOR    HELP    AND     POSITIONS   SECURED 
TIIROUOH    THE    FREE    PUBLIC    EMPLOYMENT   OFFICE    OF  CINCINNATI,   IMO   TO 

igos. 


Yejir 


IHOO(a) 

1«»1 

IH«2 

IJW3 

I«M 

\m:i 

iKSHi 

imi 

IW)S 

ifm 

19()0 

1901 

UMtt 

loo:^ 

1904 

iga*).  flr«t  quarUT... 
1905,  jM"cond  quarter 
19^,  third  quarter. . 
1905,  fourth  quarter 


Total . 


Main. 

Fwm^km^ 

FtorMDt 
of  posh 
Uonsic- 
curfif  €>f 

PCTARII 

Applicatkini  far- 

AppUofttl 

□Di  for- 

Employ- 
ment. 

Il«lp.     1 

P^Mfl- 

eurad. 

Einptoy- 

Hdp. 

PCMl- 

Uoosae- 

COTVd, 

UoQ*  lor 
employ- 

MCured 

«atNmt 
for  brtti. 

ijta 

2.003 

ipBia 

2.7R? 

1,120 

449 

SI 

4.8H 

^,m 

%m 

<*s 

3.  Ml 

2.12B 

AlO 

e&? 

3,1X1 

i.ffin 

lp4B7 

zim 

2,7^ 

i,Ata 

£ZA 

ai 

2.740 

J,M4 

im 

xsm 

2.531 

1,S41 

4&9 

flB 

2.7T>4 

297 

WS7 

3.ica 

1,383 

1,144 

£iS 

Ml 

2.441 

32ii 

319 

%m 

i,m& 

l.i»2 

Md 

SII 

l,K2l 

3t!2 

237 

2.190 

i,!m 

1,230 

*i7 

mi 

l.Mm 

mi 

lUO 

i^uoa 

OOA 

764 

3a7 

B&l 

l.ti'Jft 

ITS 

17a 

1,70) 

1,081 

i7k 

sat 

ni 

2.2*^ 

4.13 

4m 

l,J!»l 

t.88g 

l,l« 

3&1 

r.i 

2,rira 

i/.G3 

J,24n 

i,4tta 

8,mR 

1,033 

6&8 

013 

2.4a.i 

i,m 

i,3oa 

taoi 

2.002 

1,040 

65.2 

fill 

3.2114 

2.!i€t% 

2,410 

tjt$ 

2.8« 

l,7G7 

7fiS 

77,  J 

3,.'.:^ 

3,tmi 

2.871 

].»70 

S,024 

1,631 

aLf» 

74  S 

l.«W 

Lr>2l 

1,307 

2,411 

a,  778 

2,071 

§aA 

m 

.•i.^ 

«» 

42ft 

S13 

sm 

4IS 

S2,2 

eii 

1,002 

»17 

Oil 

m 

Q2» 

418 

m.1 

no 

91,-1 

im 

S34 

191 

600 

408 

md> 

mi 

tiHti 

C>23 

021 

.'iUT 

&53 

444 

eai 

«I4 

44,.VJ1 

21.030  ' 

20.  IfO 

3?V,1*43 

30,014 

23,022; 

5^7 

7U 

•  July  2.'i  to  D<*cember  ?.l. 
DAYTON. 

Dayton  is  a  thriving  manufacturing  center  in  the  midst  of  an  agri- 
culliiral  region,  and  lias  a  population  less  than  one-fourth  that  of 
Cl(»veland,  yet  the  Dayton  office  surpasses  each  of  the  other  four 
offices  in  the  number  of  applicaticms  for  employment  and  for  help, 
and  (he  number  of  positions  secured.  In  the  year  1905  the  applica- 
tions for  male  help  kept  pace  with  the  applications  for  employment, 
whil(»  for  f(Mnale  help  the  former  were  dou])le  the  latter.  There  is 
much  difficuhy  in  gifting  all  the  skilled  labor  required  under  such 
conditions,  and  in  this  the  office  can  assist  only  to  a  limited  degree, 
simply  because  th(»  lal)or  is  not  to  be  had.  Organized  efforts  are 
made  by  c(»rtain  local  establishments  to  satisfy  their  own  needs,  as 
in  th(»  establishment  of  employment  bureaus  of  their  own,  and  even 
these  are  quiU*  inadecjuate  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  l^rass 
molders,  foundry  men,  high-grade  sak\smen,  and  others. 

A  systematic  effort  has  been  c<mteinplated  by  the  Dayton  office 
for  realizing  the  possibilities  of  the  labor  market  in  its  own  district. 
Thus,  Dayton  is  a  central  point  for  a  number  of  electric  car  lines. 
Young  men  are  continually  applying  to  the  employment  office  for 
indoor  work  as  the  winter  approaches  and  the  work  of  the  farm 
slackens.     Many  of  these  farmer  boys  have   the   making  of  good 
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tnochanics  in  them,  and  are  pretty  sure  to  be  ambitious  and  diligent 
in  habits.     With  a  suitable  fund  for  advt*rtLsin^  in  tlir  villages  along 
the  trolley  lines  the  working  force  at  Dayton  could  undoubtedly  be 
I  gPCfttly  increased. 

Tlie  Dayton  free  employment  office  has  worked  in  cordial  coopera- 
tion  with  the  charities  organization.  This  is  of  great  advantage,  as 
much  duplication  of  work  is  saved  on  both  sides  by  a  clear  and  definite 
understanding  as  to  the  scope  of  each  other  s  duties. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  work  of  the  Dayton  office  since  its 
organization: 

APPLRATIOKS    FOH    EMPLOYMBNT    AND    FOU    HELP    AND    POSITIONS    SECtJREP 
THBOUGU  THE  FREE  PUBLIC  ElfPLOYllBNT  OFFICE  OF  DAYTON.  IfcO  TO  IStt^ 


I 


L 

Ifolea. 

Fem&lei. 

Percent 

of  poll- 
tloQsae- 
cured  of 
applica- 
Lloo5  for 
employ- 
ment. 

Per  cent 
of  em- 
ployees 
secured 
of  appU- 

CAtroQI 

for  belp. 

Applicatloas  for— 

Po«l- 

UOOBK- 

cured. 

AppUcatl 

OILS  for— 

Posi- 
tions se- 
curod. 

Emplojr- 

ment. 

H«lp. 

Employ- 
nwot. 

Hdp. 

^^^^^^IQ^  *  «^*  »..,.#«  ■ 

2.<»44 
3,351 
2,071 

3,002 
3.057 

n,tm 

8,578 
2,S70 
2,475 

1     4rn4 

8.113 
3»221 

3,Bai 

a,'440 

2,m 

453 
1.041 

y(20 
l.OTT 

t.S9« 
1,380 
1,382 
1,013 
8Q0 

go5 

•  8S4 

750 

927 

2,102 

2,307 

2,6M 

4.472 

3.703 

2,170 

403 

098 

1.012 

1,18G 

act 
no 

883 

1.121 

771 

808 

780 

800 

030 

2,03r> 

1,701 

1,931 

3,147 

2,035 
379 
057 
802 

1,010 

1.083 
3,118 
1,474 

1,833 

3,761 

4,451 

4,057 

3.720 

3.138 

3,065 

2.601 

2.8S7 

2,4yi 

2,185 

2,234 

512 

42ft 

533 

&I3 

S7B 
2,004 
1,770 
2,200 
2,447 
8,107 
3,100 
2,731 
3.038 
5,360 
4,3»5 
5,702 
7,104 
7,103 
4.732 
1,233 
1,SC1 
1,831 
1,236 

418 

l.UO 

080 

1.027 

1,034 

2,021 

2,000 

3,015 

2,0X7 

2,103  1 

1,054 

2,135 

2.060 

2,020 

2,U» 

488 

413 

612 

520 

30.3 
34.0 
41k  2 
50.3 
3115 
42.0 
40.7 
57.0 

itao 

a.8 

010 

66.0 
81.4 
88.9 
91.2 
80.8 
03.4 
04.0 
0&6 

a&i 

fiO.S 

^^^^^^^.    •...••...•.■  K* 

01  3 

MM* 

70.4 

IVH 

83>6 

Ittft* 

85. 1 

laoot. ,.. 

KT  1 

isn 

ft  100.6 

11M'  .  .  X ..»,....., . 

07  7 

6&0 

IfOO....* 

S3.0 

^    IfOI  „ 

48.0 

H  inf 

44  8 

■  JS 

45.7 

^u^^ 

flO,2 

~       HklMfil  giiart^T... 
1806.  fourth  qu*rtrr, 

^M.              T^>UI..... 

53.0 
53.6 
56w0 
(i3L0 

51,037 

3t|357 

M^m 

44,111 

61,451 

31,805 

88.6 

oao 

■ 

•  Jutw  3D  to  D«c(*[nber  31. 

^  A«  sliown  hcn>  tho  tinintwr  of  positions  flUed  Gjcc^ednd  the  number  of  tippllciitlons  for  help,  fndicm- 
Icig  ttmt  Mnployera  who  liad,not  JippU^  for  bflpgn  vr«  pofitfons  to  some  of  the  upplicants  foremploymonC. 

Toledo  has  no  great  problem  of  the  unemployed,  yet  the  supply  of 
unskilled  labor  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  demand.  A  larger  pc^r 
cent  of  the  total  applications  for  employment  (in  1905)  w^re  filled 
than  of  those  for  help,  indicating  that  it  was  easier  to  find  work  than 
to  find  help*  Tliis  is  doubtless  the  case  in  the  summer  and  autumn. 
Winter  drives  many  vagrants  to  the  city,  and  as  the  weather  at  this 
season  interferes  with  the  only  work  they  can  do,  such  as  ditching, 
excavating,  grading,  etc.,  the  labor  supply  becomes  overabundant. 
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The  report  of  the  work  of  the  Toledo  office  since  its  organization 
is  as  follows: 


APPLICATIONS     FOR    EMPLOYMENT    AND    FOR    HELP  AND    POSITIONS     SECURED 
THROUGH  THE  FREE  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE  OF  TOLEDO.  1890  TO  1905. 


Year. 


1890  (") . 
1«U 

isiri 

I«Kl 


im\ 

181):. 

IK)6 

18.J7 1 

18;W ; 

18IKJ I 

1900 

1901 ' 

1902 1 

1903 

1901 1 

low,  first  quarter ' 

1905.  .«»oi*on<l  quarter.; 
1905.  third  quarter...' 
190),  fourth  quarter  .  | 

Total ' 


'  Employ- 
I    mont. 


2.334 
3,859  I 
3.160 
2. 191 
2.172 
3.167 
2.557 
2.481 
2, 426 
2,. 562 
1.944 
2.  126 
3,995  I 
3.7 
2.006 
.360 
7'26 
1.106 
798 

44.350 


Mml«9, 

Fem&lM, 

Per  cent 

or  poHi^ 

tioag  H^ 
curM  of 
applk^a- 
lloii»  for 
employ- 

Percent 

lonp  for— 

POBl- 

OtlTDd. 

Appile*iloii«  for— 

llons  «e- 

ploye» 

3.8S5 

Employ- 

HtLp. 

«eeiirrd 
of  appU' 
ealif^iiB 
for  help. 

1.339 

7t« 

\,tm 

4ft7 

(^.S 

40.0 

3.481 

2,m% 

I.71K» 

2.479 

l.m 

61.1 

mi 

IJBO 

1,351 

J,  064 

2.6^4 

1.433 

&4.3 

62.  a 

793 

^79 

n^tm 

2,u:i2 

i,4n 

47,9 

Tin 

!           441 

mi 

i.dso 

l,tKl» 

L.t'^ 

M.0 

«).« 

ftl5 

M7 

U6I9 

l.Ti^ 

l.tM 

37.0 

77.4 

871* 

sm 

1,017 

1.883 

I.01« 

M.S 

IS  7 

l.fUO 

l.iRl 

3,537 

6,233 

4.334 

96. a 

1^1  1 

1,37R 

1,^0 

3.471 

&,m 

4,407 

DA.  9 

8L9 

1,57:! 

h^m 

3,74A 

&.m 

3,3iS 

tlO.4 

71.3 

1,  l*J6 

970 

^121 

4,063 

2. 598 

87.8 

67.9 

3.230 

l,<|i83 

1.349 

i,ms 

t,3Aa 

88  7 

61,1 

a. 013 

!?,7^ 

2.373 

2.%» 

1,917 

73.0 

Gl.« 

S.'MVQ 

2.r:fl 

1.833 

2.315 

uem 

77.8 

mi 

l.lWi 

1,365 

1, 133 

1.0^ 

»40 

70,5 

ftj.i 

309 

17§ 

2?B 

338 

314 

A1.4 

71.  fl 

im 

^H 

300 

499 

308 

mA 

70.0 

ua.y» 

1,021 

aas 

433 

1           17i» 

BO.O  , 

72.8 

H.'»5 

1 

mi 

3S1 

3!1& 

203 

g3,1 

74.1 

M,wn 

23.417 

31.870 

iTiMT 

m,m 

70,7 

7L1 

«  June  28  to  December  31.     • 

The  following  summary  needs  no  comment  unless  it  be  that  num- 
bers, though  gratifying  to  those  who  wish  the  movement  success,  are 
of  loss  importance  than  efficiency  in  placing  men  and  w^omen  where 
they  can  do  the  best  work.  A  low  per  cent  of  applications  filled  may 
be  a  favorable  rather  than  an  unfavorable  comment  upon  the  work 
of  the  office,  since  it  may  mean  a  corresponding  carefulness  on  the 
part  of  the  superintendent  in  rejecting  unfit  applicants.  There  are 
three  guiding  principles  from  which  the  superintendent  may  choose 
in  placing  a  man: 

First,  the  general  rule,  fit  the  man  to  the  job. 

Second,  in  all  charities  cases,  **first  come,  first  served,'*  or  the 
greatest  need  preferred. 


TTiiril,  in  case  of  short  jobs,  take  the  man  in  the  office  at  the  time 
af  the  call,  or  the  one  who  can  go  first. 

Ifil^liMARV  Ov  APPLICATIOXS  lOR  EMPLOYMENT  AND  FOR  HELP,  AND  POSITIONS 
SECURED  THROr<in  TUB  FIVE  FREE  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES  Of  OUJO, 
ron  THE  PERIOD  1890  TO  l»5. 


PopulA- 

Malrs  and  femalci. 

Percent 
nf  pall- 
tlorii  80- 

&ppUca- 
tiona  for 
employ- 

Per  cent 

cf  em- 
ployee* 

M«:UrFdof 
llppllCil- 

tloTii  Tor 
iielp. 

Applicattona  for— 

Pwl- 

tions 

SDi'Ufrd. 

^^^^v          aum. 

Emploj- 

ment. 

nelp. 

«                                .  ,                         ..... 

3SJ.768 
125.  IXC 

131,823 

t^LDOO 
68, 274 
80,4fi3 
06.0!S 
70,226 

72.170 
62.474 
60,034 

75,7:16 

4I,8£(1 
4^,182 
flft.S02 
fiS.003 

55,4 
6L3 
53.7 

70.7 

70. 0 

1 

67  0 

i                            ...»*»-     ,**,,*. 

7t.O 

ll«JFU>tl.... 

00.  S 

lifcSi....:. .:.:;: 

71  3 

tirftnd  totsK  . . . ,     .,     .  ...,,*  ,.,, 

1,050,385 

413,001 

3<U,222 

246,144 

.-io.e 

67.8 

WASHINGTON. 

The  State  of  Washington  has  no  statutory  provision  for  free 
■-employment  offices,  neither  is  there  any  lefrislation  directed  against 
'the  evils  of  the  private  agene}^.  Everything  of  this  nature  in  the 
Stato  is  founded  upon  city  ordinances,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Seattle, 
an  am^  ndment  to  the  city  charter.  There  are  three  cities  that  have 
undertaken  such  measures,  namely,  Seattle,  Taroma,  and  Spokane. 
The  study  of  the  situation  in  this  State  is  therefore  a  study  of  the 
three  municipal  offices  of  these  cities. 


i 


I 

I 


SEATTLE. 

The  first  municipal  employment  office  in  the  United  States  was 
opened  in  Seattle  in  April,  1894.  It  was  *' inaugurated  as  the  result 
of  the  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  people  in  amendment  to  the 
city  charter"  in  that  year,  and  its  immediate  justification  was  found 
in  the  prevailing  busmess  depression  which  threw  so  many  men  out  of 
work.  The  demand  was  therefore  economic,  arising  from  the  side  of 
the  labor  supply,  and  the  control  of  the  private  agencies  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  By  a  separate  ordinance  the  city  undertakes  the  con- 
trol of  the  private  agencies,  of  which  there  are  about  twenty.  The 
enforcement  of  this  ordinance  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  cit}-^  com- 
missioner of  labor.  Generally  speaking,  the  private  agencies  of 
Seattle  are  well  conducted  and  employers  speak  in  high  terms  of  the 
service-s  rendered  by  some  of  them.  For  this  result  the  commis- 
sioner's control  must  be  credited  in  some  measure,  and  the  success 
and  popularity  of  the  public  office  has  had  a  salutary  effect  upon 
their  business  methods.  While  the  ordinance  in  cpiestion  retiuires 
no  bond  to  be  given,  it  will  be  obser\"ed  that  this  method  of  control 
resembles  that  of  Illinois. 
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'I'hc  success  of  the  Seattle  office  in  the  number  of  positions  secured 
is  extraordinary,  far  surpassing  that  of  anj-  other  office  in  the  United 
States.  An  cxaniination  of  the  following  table  shows  the  result^s 
accomplished  from  the  organization  of  the  office  up  to  1904: 

STATISTICS  OF  8KATTLK  FUEB  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE,  ISH  TO  1904. 


Year. 


1894(«i). 
1895.... 

IHOfi 

IHili 

l«3M 

18. 9 

1900.... 

inoi 

1902 

100.1.... 
1004.... 


Male  help 
8uppli(H>. 


1,580 
1,831 
M,047 
a,  103 
18, 154 
ir),082 
20.852 
19.411 
19.-242 
23.302 
15.r4» 


Female 

help 
supplied. 


1.243 
1,808 
M.75«i 
2,573 
3,794 
4,082 
5,468 
5, 084 
5.183 
5.5;{9 
3.785 


Uop 
pickers. 


1,144 
2,050 
<-135 
2.890 
2,235 
2,082 
1,285 
1.4(i5 
1.480 


,4<-*5 
1.105 


Total. 


3.967 
5,779 
3,403 
11,620 
24.183 
22.846 
27.005 
26,500 
25.9a5 
30,300 
20,550 


Avcrngo 

Total 

per 
month. 

ezpenae. 

441 

WW.  05 

482 

1,120.00 

284 

727.50 

909 

724.06 

2.015 

1.377.13 

1,904 

1.132.61 

2,300 

1,230.41 

2,213 

1.276.60 

2,159 

l..-{20.01 

2.526 

1,470.70 

1.713 

1,308.35 

Cost  of 

each 
position 
Coents). 


22.93 
10.38 
2L38 
6l23 
5.60 
4.06 
4.40 
4.81 
5.10 
488 
6l3II 


o April  to  necotnhor.         bincluding  hop  pickiTs.         <•  Included  in  male  iind  female  help  rapplied. 

The  niaxiniuni  record  is  that  of  the  year  1903,  when  30,306  posi- 
tions were  socureil,  a  monthly  average  of  2,526,  at  a  cost  to  the  city  of 
4.S8  cents  por  position.  The  cost  per  position  for  the  whole  period 
Hinouiitcd  to  only  0.22  cents.  In  the  report  for  1901  it  was  estimated 
that  the  cost  through  private  agencies  was  about  $1.25  per  posi- 
tion, ('onsidcring  this  estimate  true  for  the  whole  period,  1894  to 
1004,  the  saving  to  laborers  by  the  Seattle  public  employment 
oflico  has  boon  8240,812  on  the  202,738  positions  secured.  Such  a 
rccoi'd  is  sulisfactory  even  if  every  position  secured  has  been  a 
short  job  and  the  labor  unskilled. 

Seattle.  like  Minneapolis,  is  the  center  of  a  labor  market  which 
flu('tunt(\s  periodically.  The  demand  l)egins  to  increase  along  in 
March,  and  by  the  month  of  July  amounts  to  about  three  times 
that  of  the  winter.  During  July  and  the  following  two  months 
it  continues  high,  then  gradually  declines  as  the  rainy  season 
approaches  and  outdoor  work  l)ecomes  disagreeable.  The  labor 
supi)ly,  on  the  ((mtrary,  is  more  abundant  in  the  winter,  as  the 
"tloatcrs  ■  come  down  from  the  more  inclement  mountain  regions 
In  the  (eastward,  and  a  great  many  come  from  Alaska,  hoping  to 
\nrk  up  suflicient  odd  jobs  to  pay  expenses.  The  net  result  is 
vi'i  \  brisk  business  for  the  employment  office  in  the  summer,  when 
tin;  dcirniud  is  in  excess  of  the  supply,  and  comparatively  dull  times 
duiiiig  the  winter,  when  ditching,  grading,  and  excavating  are 
iiiipi»MMiblc   because  of  the  rain. 

Til*',  variety  and  numerical  importance  of  the  positions  filled 
\\ill  Im^  M'cn  from  the  following  list  of  positions  secured  for  males 
ill  HKM: 
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H^CieiTlONd  SECURED  THROUGH  THE  SKATTLF.  FREE  PUBLIC  EMFLOYlf  ENT  OFFK  K    ^M 
V^                    RY  UAl^E  JiPPUCANTS  IN  EACH  OCCUPATION.  BY  UONTHS*  1904.                        ^M 

f             OkjciipiftUoQ'' 

Jaji/ 

P«b. 

liar. 

Apr. 
3 

2 

Jitiw, 

j'tily- 

Aug. 

Si.pt. 

Oct, 

Nov. 

Deo. 

St  ^ 

33           ^ 

J 

4S3 
40 
9« 

154 

3 
19 
3 

It 

A 

1.159 

3 

240 

9.508 

3 

4 

253 

818 

35 

m^mt 

3 

"a 

...... 

2 
2 

2 
1 

1 

B»Mm*Mtmf 

1 

1 

etacksfnltlia 

BoUcitttrrm 

Bojv ^ 

3 
3 
3 

3 
I 
2 
1 
I 

2 

6 

2 

6 

3 

1 

31 
1 

3 

I 

1 

1 

13 

43 

0 

1 

24 
1 

2 

18 

1 

19 
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B      It  is  estimated  that  as  high  iis  40  per  cent  of  the  positions  are  long 

jobs,  or  at  least  several  days  in  len;;th,  many  of  them,  especially  those 

requiring  more  skill,  bein^  of  much  lon^jer  duration.     The  positions 

filled  were  those  requiring  unskilled  labor  mainly,  as  an  examination 

K  cif  the  table  will  show.     They  weie  filled  by  American  labor  almost 

H  exclusively,  not  Asiatic.     WTien   it  comes  to   hard   physical   labor, 

1  neither  Japanese  nor  Chines©  can  conmmnd  as  high  wa^es  as  wliites. 

H       In  the  foregoing  the  work  of  men  only  has  been  considered.     The 

H  pofiition.s  furnished  to  women  for  each  month  of  the  year  1904  arc 
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shown  in  the  following  table.  The  results  achieved  will  be  seen  to 
compare  favorably  with  those  for  men,  especially  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  a  large  number  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  are  employed  as 
domestics. 

rOSITIONS  SECURED  THROUGH  THE  SEATTLE  FREE  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE 
BY  FEMALE  APPLICANTS  IN  EACH  OCCUPATION.  BY  MONTHS,  1904. 
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The  Seattle  free  employment  office  differs  from  every  other  one  in 
the  United  States  in  the  manner  of  the  appointment  of  its  personnel. 
The  commissioner  of  labor  of  Seattle  is  secretary  of  the  civil  service 
commission  of  the  city.  His  assistant,  who  has  charge  of  the  free 
emplovment  office,  is  selected  according  to  civil  service  methods,  as 
is  also  the  clerk.  In  efficiency  of  management  the  office  compares 
favorably  with  any  in  the  country. 

The  office  makes  no  record  of  applicants  for  employment  except  for 
skilled  positions.  These  are  registered  by  card  and  renewal  is  re- 
(juired  every  two  weeks.  When  a  man  is  vsent  to  a  position  he  is  given 
a  slip  which  is  a  means  of  identification  to  the  employer.  If  the 
employer  is  within  the  city  this  slip  must  be  signed  by  him  in  case  of 
engagement,  and  returned  within  three  hours.  If  outside  the  city 
city  a  postal  card  is  sent  to  the  employer  to  be  returned  with  a  similar 
statement.  No  positi(ms  are  recorded  without  positive  and  defmite 
information.     A  copy  of  the  slip  Is  shown  below: 

Thk  City  of  Seattle  Public  Employment  Office. 

Seattle.  Wash., . 

To : 

The  bearer, ,  has  been  sent  from  this  office  as  an  applicant  for  the  position  of 

in  your  employ.     Please  state  in  the  space  below,  over  your  signature,  whether  you 
engage  tliLs  person,  and  the  bearer  will  return  this  notice,  that  I  may  know  whether  to 
k(»ep  your  name  on  the  list  of  wants. 
Yours,  respectfully. 

.  Ijkhor  Commusioner. 

By .  Ass^t. 

I  (have  or  have  not)  employed  the  bearer. 

(Sign  here) . 


(office  hours)  return  and  report  the  n*8ull4i  uf  their  miission,  or  forfeit  their  right  to 
further  ronsideration  by  the  lalicir  cummi*«i*mer. 

To  the  cmpltjycr*~~riv»ae  du  oot  recognize  applieanta  elairaing  Ui  be  sent  from  thia 
office  iinli^ea  they  present  thid  blank,  properly  signed. 

In  regard  to  the  fact  tliat  the  office  omits  the  registration  of  unskilled 
labor  the  commissioner  has  the  following  to  s^sky  in  his  report  for  1002: 

In  this  western  country  the  registration  of  each  applicant  for 
employment  would  be  of  eomparalivel\  little  value,  because  so  many 
persons  seeking  work  have  no  permanent  abode,  The  better  plan. 
as  it  seems,  would  be  to  register  those  who  are  permanently  located 
and  who  seem  to  be  especially  qualified  along  any  given  line,  and 
request  others  to  make  frequent  calls  at  the  oflice  wlen  seeking 
employment.  We  have  found  that  by  this  means  we  can  obtain  the 
desired  result  as  satisfactorily  and  much  more  promptly  tl  an  by 
otiier  methoc's.  For  the  abtjve  reasons  it  is  practically  impossilde  to 
keep  track  of  the  applicants  for  employment.  It  would  require  two 
additional  clerks  to  do  tliis  work  togetlier  with  the  sending  of  neces- 
saiy  notices  to  appear  for  employment.  Our  recon's,  as  shown  by  the 
printed  report  for  1901,  give  the  number  of  positions  supplied;  that  is, 
the  total  number  of  persons  called  for  by  various  employei's.  This  is 
practically  the  same  as  the  number  of  positions  filled,  although  it  is 
mipossible  to  keep  an  exact  record  of  places  filled,  becai?se  wJiere  the 
employment  is  at  a  distance  from  the  city  we  are  not  able  in  all  cases 
to  receive  word  to  that  effect. 

The  expense  for  the  year  1004  was  $rS,507.79,  about  $5  per  month 
being  allowed  for  postage,  stationery,  and  advertising.  Tlie  work  for 
the  first  eleven  months  of  the  year  1905  show^s  the  following  results: 

posrnoNa  secched  throuou  the  Seattle  free  public  emflovment  office 

BY  APPLICANTS  OF  EWn  SEX   FOR  ELEVEN  MONTUS  IN  1905. 
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TACOMA. 

Tacoma  is  a  city  of  upward  of  37,000  popidation,  witli  industrial 
conditions  similar  to  those  of  Seattle.  The  free  employment  oflice 
was  established  June  26,  1904»  and  during  its  first  year  secured  6,000 
positions,  at  a  cost  to  the  city  of  $000.  This  does  not  include  rent, 
since  the  oihce  w^as  located  in  the  city  hall. 

The  cooperation  of  the  employment  office  with  other  branches  of  the 
public  service  is  of  interest  here.  The  superintendent  has  observed 
that  when  he  *'has  a  good  month  the  police  department  has  a  poor 
month/'  and    vice  versa.     The   police  department  tifts  xio\A<:»\  'Ocv^ 
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same  thing.  Also,  the  su{>enntendont  says  that  the  judge  of  the 
iniinicipHl  court  usually  slops  into  his  ofllco  in  the  morning  to  inquire 
if  work  is  to  he  hml,  tuid  govorni3  his  sentences  upon  tlie  *'  vags''  accord- 
ingly»  Tlie  floating  popidation,  however,  according  to  the  mxim 
sourcCi  is  very  srtiall. 

Being  a  municipal  oflice  it  makes  no  report  to  the  State  commb- 
sion*T  of  labor,  hut  a  monthly  and  an  annual  refiort  are  sent  to  the 
city  council,  A  reconl  is  kept  of  the  applicants  for  help,  but  none  of 
the  applicants  fc»r  employ tiieiit.  Of  the  positions  filled  about  20  jjer 
cent  are  skilled— a  rather  high  proportion.  The  superintendent  says 
he  luis  su(>phed  every  kind  of  lahor,  up  to  tliat  of  master  of  n  ship. 
Each  applicant  for  <^mpit>ymcnt  must  take  to  the  employer  a  blank 
on  which  the  latter  is  reqnested  to  state  whether  applicant  was  on- 
gaged.  About  75  per  cinit  of  Oie  blanks  are  returned  to  the  oflfice; 
information  from  the  remaining  employers  is  secured  by  telephone. 

The  origin  of  the  Ta<"oma  office  is  found  in  the  agitation  excited 
because  of  the   private  agencies.     Tlie   labor  unions  went  to   IhjUi 
pohtical  parlies  and  secure<l  tlieir  sanction  of  an  ordinance  establ 
ing  the  office.     Not  lieing  a  charter  office  it  can  be  discontiniie<l 
any  time.     The  superint(*ndeot,  or  clerk  as  he  is  called  locally 
appcnnte*!  I>y  tlie  mayor  Ufxm  recommendation  of  a  commission  con 
sisling  of  a  member  of  the  city  council,  who  is  president;  one  memlKT 
4*f  tlie  trades  council,  and  one  from  the  clmmber  of  commerce, 
mayor  selecting  tlie  entiie  commission. 

SPOKANE. 

This  oflice  has  been  in  existence  but  a  short  time,  having 
opened  in  January,  1905*     The  reasons  given  for  its  organization 
*'to  secure  employmeiii  free  of  cost  to  the  working  classes/*  also  * 
find  good  help  for  tlie  employer.*'     At  the  same  time  "there  arej 
number  of  private  agencies"  in  the  city,  though  this  fact  is  treat 
secondarily,      I>uring  its  first  eleven  months  this  agency  found  posl^ 
tions  for   tp82(l  males  and   400  females,   a  total  of  2/220  position 
secured.     There  are  applications  from  all  sorts  of  workmen  but 
oflice  seldom  secures  anything  but  common  labor  for  men  and  dome" 
tic  for  w^omen,  about  9S  per  cent  being  of  this  class.     »Skilled  lal 
is  usually  supplied  hy  the  labor  unions. 

The  superintendent  (agent)  is  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  con^ 
firuicd  by  the  council.  Monthly  reports  are  sent  to  the  latter  showing 
the  number  of  a|>plicattons  ma^Je  and  the  positions  secured.  Only 
skilled  labor  an<l  feimvle  applicimts  for  labor  are  registered. 

When  an  ajvphcant  for  euiph^yment  is  sent  to  a  position  he  carries    I 
a  sUp  which  the  empUiyer  signs.     It  must  then  be  returned  before  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  record.     Coniimiation  is  sometimes  obtained 
by  telephone  and  record  made  accordingly,  hence  the  rcMJord  upon 
!>!'  eecured  is  authentic, 
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The  loctil  reputation  of  the  offiet*  and  the  attitude  of  the  general 
public,  the  labor  miions,  employers  in  general,  and  the  associated 
charities  toward  it  are  said  to  be  favorable.  , 

WEST  VIRGINIA.  ^ 

The  free  public  eniployTueut  office  uf  West  Virginia  orij^inated  as 
mn  attempt  to  regulate  the  abuses  practiced  by  j>rivate  employment 
bureaus.  There  was  no  legislation  to  prevent  their  extortionate 
practices,  and  would-be  employees  and  eniplcjyers  alike  were  defrauded 
repeatedly^  Seeing  this,  the  State  commissioner  «»f  labor,  in  1000, 
opcni^d  a  free  employment  agency  at  his  oHice  in  WHieeling  witht>ut 
authorisation  by  the  State  or  municipality.  In  Lliree  months,  he 
st4itcs,  the  private  agencies  were  out  of  business.  The  State  legisla- 
tuTP*  promptly  recognizing  the  movement  as  a  good  one,  gave  it 
legal  sjinction  and  voted  tlie  sum  ot  $500  for  the  support  of  tlie 
office*  Thus  West  Virginia  presents  one  of  the  few  instances  where 
State  competition  has  succeeded  as  a  means  of  regulating  the  abuses 
of  the  private  bureaus, 

A  further  demand  for  the  office  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  was  util- 
ized from  the  first  both  by  employers  and  employees.  There  was 
thus  a  labor  demand,  a  genuine  econivmic  demand,  and  the  bureau 
enjoyed  the  public  favor  and  confidence  from  the  beginning.  The 
full  significance  of  this  is  not  seen  until  it  is  remembered  that  the 
cities  of  West  Virginia  have  no  permanent  problem  of  the  unempltJ^ed, 
such  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  large  cities  of  other  States.  Generally 
speaking,  there  is  work  for  all  and  more  left  over  for  the  right  sort  of 
people.  There  is  often  a  demand  for  classes  of  labor  which  can  not 
be  met  IcKrally,  especially  for  strong  able-bodied  men  to  work  in  the 
lumber  camps,  on  the  farms,  and  in  the  factories.  The  demand  for 
domestics  is  likewise  unsatisfied.  On  the  other  hand,  labor,  espe- 
cially skilled  labor,  is  often  called  for  fron»  cities  outside  the  State, 
The  local  demand  for  labor  in  the  lumber  camps  is  especially  note- 
worthy, wages  running  from  $1.75  per  day  for  unskilled  to  $5  per  day 
for  skilled  labor.  Thus  in  a  State  where  fairly  etpial  conditions  exist, 
i&s  between  the  demand  and  the  sup[>ly  of  labor,  the  free  public 
employment  office  has  found  a  place  as  a  labor  exchange. 

The  attitude  of  the  labor  unions  toward  the  office  is  altogether 
rordial.  Labor  leaders,  even  though  they  do  not  use  the  office  them- 
selves,  express  tlieir  hearty  approval  of  any  efficient  means  of  secur- 
ing employment  for  men  out  of  work.  One  of  the  largest  unions  in 
the  State  requested  the  bureau  to  act  as  its  business  agent  and  offered 
rl0  pay  for  its  services — an  ofTer^  which,  of  course,  was  declined,  as  the 
icea  are  free.  The  poficy  of  the  oflice  In  case  of  a  strike  would 
Im*  one  of  **  noninterference,"  It  won  hi  fmd  work,  if  possible,  for 
men  thus  thrown  out  of  employment,  but  would  not  furnish  strike 
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breakers.  ''The  union  sentiment  is  strong  enough  in  West  Virginia 
to  make  it  evident  to  employers  generally  that  this  is  the  only  course 
the  office  could  successfully  pursue." 

There  is  still  but  one  office  in  the  State,  namely,  the  one  at  Wheeling. 
This  office  is  conducted,  as  it  has  been  from  the  first,  by  the  State 
coinmissioner  of  labor,  assisted  by  a  woman  clerk.  Its  needs  have 
far  outrun  the  original  appropriation,  later  increased  to  $800  per 
annum. 

The  office  receives  free  advertising  in  at  least  two  prominent  news- 
papers in  the  State.  Further,  a  bulletin  board  is  kept  at  a  central 
point  in  the  city  where  demands  for  labor  are  posted  almost  daily. 
Moreover,  the  bureau  hjis  a  good  business  directory  of  the  State  which 
is  used  as  a  mailing  list,  and  from  time  to  time  it  sends  out  a  circular 
letter  inclosing  a  copy  of  the  law  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
the  odice  and  calling  attention  to  the  facilities  of  the  office. 

Allot  hor  form  of  advertising  is  a  card  of  convenient  size  to  be  mailed 
or  [):isse(l  about  from  hand  to  hand.  On  the  one  side  it  rea<ls  as 
follows: 

FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU,  WHEELING,  W.  VA. 

Oflict'  houFH.  9  to  12  a.  in.     1  t<>  4  p.  m. 

Tho  St  lit  o  r<H|uin\s  that  ttft<»r  iVHHistanco  in  given  this  office  be  notiliod  as  to  rtwilt?. 
.\<lv<rtiscmcnti<  for  holp  or  Hituationa  will  be  continued  two  weeka  from  date  of 

application. 

On  the  other  side  it  roa<ls  as  follows: 


Name  of  person  or  linn  making  application  for  help:  . 

Name  of  applicant  for  i'mployment: . 

Remarks: 

Opinion  seems  to  be  pretty  well  agreed  in  Wheeling  that  it  would 
pay  to  advertise  the  offiee  more.  Even  with  the  advertising  gener- 
ously «rivon  by  the  local  pa[)ers  there  are  well-informed  people  in  the 
city,  to  say  nothing  of  the  remainder  of  the  State,  who  know  nothing 
of  the  free  public  employment  office. 

As  to  methods  and  aims,  it  is  the  primary  purpose  of  the  office  to 
fit  the  man  to  the  job.  For  short  jobs  when  no  special  fitness  is 
re(|uired  the  rule  is  to  take  the  man  on  the  spot  or  the  one  who  can  be 
most  readily  secured.  Employers  are  not  deluged  with  a  number  of 
applicants  for  work  who  are  manifestly  unfitted  therefor.  The  super- 
intendent aims  by  means  of  a  personal  interview  to  determine  the 
fitness  or  unfitness  of  a  man.  In  this,  no  set  questions  are  employed, 
as  the  situations  are  too  diverse  to  permit  unifonnity  of  treatment. 
Indeed,  the  data  asked  for  are  very  meager,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
appended  application  blank,  since  the  commissioner  finds  that  people 
will  refuse  to  apply  rather  than  fill  out  a  printed  blank  with  what  they 
consider  irrelevant  information. 


Vl'l'LirATION  FOR  EMPLOYMENT. 


Moreover,  the  office  does  not  ask  for  testimonials  for  any  kind  t 
position,  and  assumes  no  responsibility  whatever  for  tho  character  of 
the  appUtant.  This  is  a  matter  which  is  left  entirely^  with  the  prin- 
cipals in  the  transaction,  the  office  considering  its  functions  limited 
to  that  of  an  intermediary  in  a  lahor  exchange. 

The  work  of  the  office  is  shown  in  i\w  foHowing  summary  taken 
from  the  biennial  report  of  1903  and  1904: 

APPUCAT10N8  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  AND  FOR  HELP  AND  POSITIONS  SECURED 
THROUCn  THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  FREE  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE,  YEARS 
EKntNO  MAY  15,  11)03  AND  1904. 


IffKt. 

19M. 

MAleft. 

Femalea, 

Total. 

MAtefl, 

Total. 

Ap|)4bMit*f^«4Mtftfkkni. 

I,9i52 

1,875 

96.1 
M.1 

tm 

601 
ll!5 

87. 7 
32.9 

2.140 
a.  914) 
2.040 

OS.  3 
&L4 

3,000 
l*5i/J 
1,504 

74.8 
9«u4 

230 
448 
207 

90.0 
46.2 

2,239 

Aiiplfimnt*  for  hftp , 

2.008 

FofimoiM  mJe  i .  ,     . ., 

1,711 

^•r  c«ni  ol  ikpixlxfttioiu  tar  sittifttlons 

7<v  4, 

Per  coQi  of  mpplicnUooa  for  help  filled .... 

ti^m 

4 


The  proportion  of  male  to  femalp  applicants  for  employment  was 
about  10  to  1  in  both  years,  a  ratio  umisually  largo.  The  number  of 
apphcaiits  for  female  help  for  the  two  years  was  more  than  double 
the  number  of  female  applicants  for  employment,  yet  11  per  cent  of 
the  appHcations  for  emplo3rment  were  ynfill<HL  ■ 

The  increase  of  the  total  number  of  ap[)licants  for  employment  was 
by  no  means  extraordinary,  wliile  on  the*  contrary  the  total  number 
of  applicants  for  help  declined  materially*  The  net  result  was  & 
decrease  in  the  agp*egate  number  of  positions  tilled »  the  i>er  cent  of 
the  applicants  who  secured  positions  declining  from  95. t3  to  70.4  per 
cent,  while  the  per  cent  of  applications  for  help  iilled  increased  from 
5\A  to  85.2.  The  commissioner  states  that  many  applieMtiuiis  for 
help  might  be  filled  if  the  applicants  for  employment  were  willing  to 
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accept  unskilled  labor,  for  which  there  is  continually  an  unsatisfied 
demand.  Hence,  the  fact  that  23.6  per  cent  of  those  who  applied 
for  work  in  1904  failed  to  get  it,  does  not  betoken  any  hardship  or 
destitution. 

The  expense  per  position  filled  in  1904  was  46.1  cents.  Taking  it 
all  in  all,  the  labor  situation  in  West  Virginia  presents  no  distressing 
features  of  enforced  idleness  for  great  masses  of  men  and  women  and 
enij)l()yer.s  find  their  demands  for  labor  fairly  well  met.  Yet  even 
here,  as  was  said  before,  the  free  public  employment  office  finds  its 
plac(»  and  has  justified  the  purposes  of  those  who  created  it,  as  a  labor 
(»xcliange  and  as  a  means  for  abolishing  the  abuses  of  which  the 
private  bureaus  were  guilty. 

WISCONSIN. 

The  Wisconsin  free  public  employment  offices  date  from  March  3, 
1809,  at  which  time  the  city  of  Superior  opened  a  municipal  employ- 
ment office,  lij^  1901  the  statute  was  passed  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  State  system,  and  the  change  was  made  to  the  latter 
by  the  Superior  office  on  July  5  of  that  year.  This  law  was  copied, 
with  the  necessary  modifications,  from  the  early  Illinois  statute, 
inciluding  the  section  forbidding  the  services  of  the  employment 
offir(\s  in  case  of  strikes  and  lockouts.  The  present  law  differs  from 
that  of  1901  chiefly  in  the  omission  of  the  section  relating  to  strikes 
and  lockouts.  An  analysis  of  the  law  now  in  operation  is  given 
below: 

Free  employment  offices  not  to  exceed  four  in  number,  each  to  be 
known  as  a  Wisc(msin  Free  Employment  Office.  Number  and  loca- 
tion to  ho  determined  by  a  commission  consisting  of  the  governor, 
secretary  of  state,  and  attorney-general. 

A  superint(»ndent  for  each  office  to  be  recommended  by  the  com- 
missioner of  labor  and  appointed  by  the  governor.  Tenure  of  office 
two  y(»ai-s,  unless  sooner  removed  for  cause.  Salary  not  to  exceed 
$1,200  per  annum.  Office  expenses,  including  equipping,  running, 
and  maintaining  the  respective  offices,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Stat^e 
treasury;  rent  not  to  exceed  $r)00  per  annum. 

Fr(»e  employment  offices  shall  be  occupied  in  conjunction  with  the 
bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics  when  such  bureau  has  an 
office  in  the  city  where  located.  In  case  such  bureau  has  no  office  in 
that  city,  tluMi  the  city  is  required  to  furnish  and  equip  office  rooms 
for  th(»  free  emj)loyment  office  without  cost  to  the  State.  Such  office 
n)oins  shall  provide  a  separate  apartment  for  the  use  of  women  regis- 
tering for  hell)  or  employment.  Such  offices  shall  be  adveiiiised  by  a 
street  sign,  which  shall  read  in  the  English  language,  '^ Wisconsin 
Free  Employment  Office,"  and  the  same  shall  appear  upon  the  out- 


le  windows  in  such  other  languages  as  the  location  renders  advia- 
abk.  Separate  registers  shall  be  kept  for  applicants  for  employment 
and  for  help  showing  the  age,  sex,  nativity^  trade,  or  occupation  of 
applicants,  cause  and  duration  of  nonemploynient,  married  or  single, 
number  of  dependent  children,  and  other  such  data  as  may  be 
required.  These  regiiiters  ai"e  not  open  to  the  public^  and  no  such 
personal  data  may  be  revealed  together  with  the  appUcant's  name, 
An^'  applicant  refusing  to  give  the  data  shall  not  thereby  forfeit  his  M 
right  to  the  sei-vices  of  the  ofBce.  ■ 

Each  superintendent  must  report  on  Thucrsday  of  each  week  to  the 
bun*fiu  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics  the  number  of  applications 
_  for  help,  for  employment,  apphcations  unfilled,  and  number  and  char- 
I  a<*t>er  of  jxjsitions  filled.     Not  later  than  the  following  Saturday  the 

■  commissioner  shall  have  these  reports  printed  and  two  copies  mailed 
Lt4>  each  of  the  offices,  one  to  be  filed  and  the  other  posted.  A  copy 
fjjiliall  also  be  mailed  to  the  State  inspect<  jr  of  factories.     Such  uispector 

is  ret|uired  to  assist  in  seciu'ing  situations  and  enlisting  the  cooperation 
H    of  employers. 
I       The  superintendent  is  required  to  put  himself  in  communication 

with  the  principal  nuinufactui-ers,  merchants,  and  other  employers 

tof  lat>or. 
An  annual  report  ia  required  from  each  superintendent  not  later 
than  December  1  of  each  year  of  the  work  done  dming  the  year  ending 

(October  1  preceding. 
No  fee  may  Ik*  charged.     Penalty  for  doing  so,  from  $25  t^  $50  and 
imprisonment  not  more  than  thirty  days.  M 

tThe  t**rm  **  applicant  for  employment '*  shall  be  construed  to  mean  ™ 
**any  person  seeking  work  of  any  lawful  character,  and  'applicant 
for  help '  shall  mean  any  person  or  persons  seeking  help  in  any  legiti- 

Iinate  enterprise/' 
Private  emplo3^nent  offices  hi  cities  where  a  State  office  is  estab- 
lished must  obtain  from  the  secretar^^  of  state  a  license,  for  wliich  the 
sum  of  $100  must  be  paid  annually.  They  are  forbidden  to  adopt 
any  firm  name  similar  to  that  of  the  Wisconsin  free  employment 
B  offices. 

■  Sufficient  cause  being  shown,  the  superintend^^nt  may  be  removed 
from  office  by  the  governor  upon  recommendatitvn  of  the  conunissioner. 

Printing,  postage,  and  stationery  shall  be  funiished  by  the  secretaiy 
of  state  upon  requisition. 

In  the  tenth  biennial  report  of  the  Wisconsin  commissioner  of  labor — 
the  report  for  1901-1902 — is  to  be  found  an  able  and  extended  exposi- 
tion of  the  methods  pursued  l>y  fraudulent  private  agencies.  Tills  fol- 
lows the  same  line  of  argument  used  in  so  many  States  in  support  of  the 
free  employment  offices,  namely,  the  poHee  protection  argument,  and 
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this  WHS  cliiefly  instiiiniental  in  estal^lishing  the  system  in  Wiscunsin. 

In  accompliahiiij^  this  purp(»sr,  however,  the  law  has  not  been  au  suo 
cessful  Hs  tlLi>  lUinoiH  law,  for  the  reason  that  it  lacks  the  adiriinistra- 
tive  feature  wliieh  tlistinguishes  the*  hitter.  ITie  evil  is  much  ubatcd, 
but  unscrupulous  methods  are  still  used  by  sume  private  agencies, 
Tlu'ough  connivance  between  the  contractor  and  the  agency  the 
abuse  in  charges  and  manner  of  supjiljin^  men  for  railway  construc- 
tion work  is  very  commonly  practiced. 

The  labor  unions  were  active  in  tiic  advocacy  of  ibe  free  employ* 
ment  ofliccs,  and  officers  of  the  federated  trades  express  confidence 
in  the  present  management  of  them.  The  labor  onions,  however, 
aim  to  market  their  labor  through  their  own  business  agents,  and 
hence  have  comparatively  little  use  for  the  State  emj>loyment  offices. 
For  the  same  reason  they  are  not  willing,  at  letist  many  tndlviduala 
are  not,  that  the  employment  oflices  should  develop  along  higher 
lines,  and  thus  be  able  to  act  as  intermediaries  in  the  skilled-labor 
market.  Covert  opposition  is  sometimes  encountered  by  the  supci- 
intendents  in  an  attempt  to  serve  a  higher  labor  market.  Some  uf 
the  bibor  leaders  of  Wisconsin  luive  admitted  tliat  tliis  is  inconsistent 
with  the  welfare  of  the  offices;  sonu.^  see  no  reasomibic  objection  to  A 
such  development,  and  others  frankly  admit  their  fears  that  it  would  ■ 
he  hostile  to  their  own  interests.  The  syperiutendents  arc  instructed 
at  tlie  time  of  appointment  that  they  are  not  to  become  so  active  io  J 
politics  as  to  lay  themselves  open  to  criticism.  ^ 

The  four  othces  are  located  at  Superior,  Milwaukee,  Oshkosb,  and 
La  Crosse,  respectively.  The  lire  in  tlie  State  capitol  at  Madison 
destroyetl  the  statistics  for  the  year  1004  before  they  were  pul>- 
lished,  and  the  State  commissioner's  repc*rt  for  that  year  contains  but 
a  half  page  upon  this  subject.  Some  facts  gained  from  the  several 
ollices,  how^ever,  are  herewith  presented. 


< 


MILWAUKEE* 


The  Milwaukee  office  is  the  most  important  in  the  State,  though  it 
surpasses   the  one  in  Superior  l>y  only   a  small   margin.      It   is  in 
rented  i|uarters^  along  with  the  ofiice  of  the  factory  inspector,  the^fl 
space  being  somewhat  limited.     It  is  tlie  custom  when  the  ofiice  in" 
opened  in  the  morning  for  a  crowd  of  applicants  for  employment  to 
bo  on  hand  ready  to  hear  the  news.     When  the  ofiice  was  visited  by 
the  writer  a  call  came  for  four  men  to  serve  as  masons*  helpers  at  35^ 
cents   an   hour.     Atter  some   solicitation,   the   superintendent   suo 
ceeded  in  inducing  three  out  of  a  crowd  of  over  twenty  idle  men  t 
accept   this   work.     Most   of  these   men   were   of  the   class   know^n 
locally  as  '* hoboes. ''     Some  were  men  whose  deUcate  health  or  lack 
of  physical  strength  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  take  everything 
that  ollered.     The  blank  is  required  to  be  fdlcd  out  only  w^hen  the 
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pplicant  agrees  to  apply*  He  is  held  by  the  office  not  tn  he  an 
applicant  for  labor  unless  tliere  b  labor  for  him  to  do.  A  copy  of  the 
Application  blank  is  given  below: 


APPLICATION  FOR  EMPLOYMENT. 


WldCONftlN    FRBB    fillPLOTMENT   OFFICK. 


No. — 

Name  -^ 

Wc»rk  wmated 


Dati' 


Addr««s 


■  Where  last  employeil 

H  Work  performed 

KWMaaniceivcd  


^Vheti 


I  ami  pLbce  of  birth 


Length  of  service 
Cause  of  leaving  — 


In  WiK^nam 


How  long  have  you  lived  in  United  States  — 

Married  or  single Numlier  in  family  — ' 

Health  Read  — Write  

Definite  and  positive  information  that  tlie  applicant  was  employed 
is  obtained  before  the  office  records  the  fact  to  its  own  credit.  If 
the  employer  fails  to  report,  an  in(|iiiry  is  sent  to  him  in  about  a 
week  as  to  whether  he  slill  desires  help. 

Of  the  women  placed  in  positions  about  90  per  ceot  are  in  domestic 
and  hotel  service,  and  of  men  the  same  per  cent  holds  for  common 
unskilled  labor. 

The  Xniwaukee  olfice  bears  a  good  local  reputation.  The  relation 
between  its  work  and  that  of  the  charities  organization  is  cordial  and 
helpful.  The  labor  unii»ns  are  friendly,  and  no  doubt  will  continue 
so,  as  long  as  the  services  of  the  olHce  arc  practically  confined  to  the 
unskilled  labor  market.  If  the  employment  olfice  should  succeed  in 
reaching  and  serving  a  higher  market  there  would  undoubtedly  be  a 
loss  of  support  from  union  sources.  This,  however,  should  not  neces- 
sarily result,  since,  regarded  from  the  union  point  of  view,  there  need 
be  no  concern  as  to  who  acts  as  the  intermediary  as  long  as  the 
unions  control  the  labor  supply. 

The  Milwaukee  office  reports  for  the  years  1904  and  1905  as  follows: 

APPLICATIONS     FOR    EMPLOYMENT    AND     FOR    HELP   AND    POSITIONS    SECURED 
THBOUOU  THS  MILWAUK££  FREE  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICK,  1904  AND  1«». 


Items. 

1904. 

1905. 

MiUe». 

FemaJiw. 

Total 

Main. 

Females. 

TotoL 

AoDliGatioiiu  for  eanplovment 

8,775 

2.871 
2,773 

WO 

ooo 

a,  765 
a.  763 

5.017 
5,00S 
S.WB 

1.310 
1.4<S 
1,315 

7.2»0 

^AfipUcatiim*  lor  help....... 

7.448 

7.22* 

This  office  costs  the  State  somewhat  less  than  $2,500  per  annum. 
[The  average  cost  to  the  State  per  position  secured  was,  therefore, 
fless  than  35  cents  in  the  year  1905,     It  was  the  creditable  showing 

made  by  this  and  the  Superior  office  which  gave  the  incentive  for 

siariing  the  oBices  at  Qshkosh  and  La  Crosse. 


80  buujBttn  of  the  bxtr^v  of  labor. 

The  policy  punsued  by  the  office  in  case  of  a  strike  »  the  same  m  i 
other  times,  save  to  warn  men  i»f  the  conditions. 

SXTPEBIOB, 

The  origin  of  the  Superior  oflice  is  due  to  local  enterprise,  since  a 
began  as  a  nmnicipal  oflice  before  the  State  system  was  established. 
The  demand  for  it  arose  out  of  the  fraudulent  practices  of  private 
aj^encies,  and  the  evils  thereof  have  been  much  abated  sincse  the 
jniblic  agency  began. 

There  is  a  strong  demand  for  unskiiied  tabor,  and  to  meet  it  there 
are  a  great  many  *MloaterH/'  who  come  and  go,  having  no  permanoni 
address  and  unwilling  to  leave  an  application  for  work  unless  ihf^n^ 
is  work  to  be  had  at  once.  Employment^  however,  is  apt  to  be  of 
some  continuance,  not  one  position  in  a  hundred,  it  is  thought,  being 
t>nly  a  one-day  job.  The  average  length  of  time  is  thought  to  be  as 
much  as  four  months.  As  to  the  ratio  between  skilled  and  unskilled 
positions,  about  1  in  IU\  is  report4?d  for  men  and  1  in  12  for  women. 

The  office  is  satisfied  that  from  90  to  95  per  cent  of  those  bent  oui 
secmre  the  work  as  reported. 


LA  CB088E, 


.  OUl       I 


rThc  office  at  La  Crosse  began  operalions  about  July  1,  1904.  Its 
experience,  therefore,  is  rather  limited,  and  leaves  still  undemon- 
strated  whether  the  public  utility  of  the  oflice  justifies  the  expense  of 
maintaining  it. 
The  labor  dcTnand  is  mainly  for  luml>ermen  and  contract  laborere 
on  streets  and  railways.  The  labor  sup[>ly  is  considerably  in  exc^ess 
of  the  demand,  and  a  great  many  men  may  be  found,  almost  any 

I  time,  looking  for  work.  With  women  the  reverse  is  the  case,  so  far 
as  domestic  help  Is  concerne*!. 
Applicants  for  w^u'k  are  not  all  recortled,  the  practice  in  this  respect 
bluing  tlie  sam«^  as  \n  all  the  t>tlier  Wisrousin  fdlices.  The  superin- 
tendent takes  Saturday  afterm*on  io  call  upon  employers  and  solicit 
their  patronage, 

OSMKOSH. 


\ 

I 

b 
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This  office  was  opened  November,  1904,  and,  like  the  office  at 
La  Crosse,  it  must  still  be  regarded  as  an  experiment,  giving  some 
promise  of  permanence.  Tlie  report  for  the  period  closing  September 
:^0,  H)(}5,  shows  the  following. 

Applications  for  employment,  males  723,  females  447;  applica- 
tions for  help,  males  723,  females  447;  positions  secured,  males  723, 
females  447. 

No  data  are  given  as  to  nund>er  of  applications  for  employment 
and  for  liclp  unfilled-  The  exact  coincidence  of  ihc  mimljers  given 
nbove,  both  for  '*  males"  and  for  ^' females^'  points  (o  the  <*onclusion 


I 


I 
I 
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that  the  only  record  kept  by  tbe  Oshkosh  office  is  the  number  of 
positions  secured. 

Out  of  u  total  *>f  72ii  positions  filled  for  nien^  67  per  cent  come 
under  the  two  captions  '* laborers*'  and  "factory  hands."  As  to 
women,  over  7S  per  cent  uf  the  positions  filled  are  '*  domestics/' 
** dining-room  girls/'  *^ kitchen  girls/'  or  ** washwomen/'  There 
were  1,170  positions  filled »  at  a  cost  to  the  State  of  $1,149.16. 

The  above  re\new  of  the  work  of  the  Wisconsin  offices  may  be  siip- 
plentented  by  the  following  stateinents:  ^^ 

1,  All  the  offices  except  that  at  Milwaukee  are    furnished  roon  aiS 
rent  free  by  the  municipalities,  and  hence  there  is  the  combination 
of  a  State  and  a  municipal  system  which  has  many  points  in  its  fa%^or 

2,  The  entire  expense  to  the  State  for  the  partial  year  ending 
September  30,  1905  (the  Oshkosh  office  having  been  in  existence  only 
siDce  November  21,  1904),  was  S5,265J6. 

3,  As  to  the  results  the  summary  for  the  different  offices  is  sts 
follows: 


SUMliABr  OF  POSITIONS  FILL£I>  BY  THE  WISCONSIN  FBKE  PUBLIC  EHFLOTMBNT 

OFFICES. 


my. 

YflAT  eodln^— 

Positions  secured. 

Uakt, 

Fecnftles.     Tot*l. 

If  ilwxnfcca... .».„,. .,.-,,,.. 

December  3!,  19(>L 

2,773 
2,0:£J 
723 
(0 

090           3,769* 

Piipcnof. .,••«««,.,«..........  ............ 

_    ,do                       .  

576        i.ao» 

0«iik4»li 

S«DteiQbcr  30,  igOd  (0) 

DM«mber31,  I9IM  (*) 

447            1,170 

Im  CrcMMi. . , .   ,                               

(0             sas 

■           « 10  tnoDtha.                                  « 

A  moQtiM. 

<^Not  repotted. 
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M      This  would  give  an  average  cost  to  the  State  per  position  secured 
■  of  58  cents. 

R  4.  The  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  methods  as  are  found  at  the 
HOpiikosh  office,  especially  in  regard  to  the  registration  of  applicants 
V*ror  work,  are  to  be  found  in  thc»  other  Wisconsin  empIo^Tuent  offices. 
P  Section  8  broadly  defines  the  term  *' applicant  for  employment*^  as 
**any  person  seeking  work  of  any  lawful  character,"  Any  person » 
therefoir,  who  comes  into  an  employment  office  and  inquires  for 
work  is  presumably  an  applicant  and  there  would  seem  to  be  no  occa- 
sion for  imcertainty  in  the  matter.  One  of  the  superintendents  puts 
the  cause  of  uncertainty  thus:  **Many  call  seeking  work,  but  do  not 
cai^  to  make  wTitten  application,  but  will  call  again;  consequently 
no  record  can  be  had.  T  undertook  to  note  all  who  called  seeking 
employment^  but  found  I  could  not  remember  all  comers  and  would 
count  the  same  parties  two  or  more  times.  Indeed,  many  stxratbd 
applicants  for  work  were  not  looking  for  it — simply  killing  time/' 
To  thb  the  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  first  question  to  be  asked 
of  ever\"  man  who  inquires  for  work  is,  *'Have  you  registered?'^     If 


ha  haa  not  registered  within,  say,  tEirty  days  he  Bhauld  ba  required 
to  register  agaiu,  MTil'in  no  case  should  he  be  o«nsiderfMl  without 
regbtratioii.  i 

I  Again,  as  to  applications  for  help,  to  quote  from  the  same  $ii]ieriii<^| 
tendent,  "A  large  number  of  our  orders  fr»r  help  are  indefinite  as  to™ 
the  nuniher  wanted^  simply  'send  me  iiil  tlie  lielp  you  c^n/  A  hun- 
dred might  be  needed  and  we  might  only  get  a  dozen,  so  when  the 
order  is  canceled  we  have  to  consider  it  a  twelve-men  order  fdletl 
I  know  of  no  other  way  to  fill  indefinite  orders/*  In  reph%  it  may 
be  saiii  that  it  is  easy  to  defend  the  position  taken  by  this  superin^ 
tendent,  and  it  is  the  view  usually  taken  by  other  sui>erintendent%. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  ask,  first,  why  shouhl  the  list  of  applicatioiia 
for  either  enijiloyment  or  help  be  taken?  Primarily,  it  is  to  leam 
the  nunierical  strength  of  the  demand  or  tlie  suj)[»ly,  This  is  neo4^*s- 
sary  for  the  guidance  of  the  olliees,  and  it  is  alstj  i»f  interest  as  a  matter 

■  of  statistical  information.  Superintentlents  naturally  dislike  to  see 
a  long  list  of  applieations  for  either  empl<*yment  or  help,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  short  list  of  positions  secureiL  Ad*led  to  this  natural 
dislike  is  another  incentive  for  which  the  law  is  largely  responsible. 
In  section  10  we  read:  '^  In  considering  such  a  case*'  (i.  e.,  the  removnl 
of    a    stiperintendent  fxom   office),   **a    low  percentage  of  positions 

■  secured  to  applicants  for  situations  and  help  registered,^'  ©tc.»  '*may 
be  deemed  by  said  commissioner"  (i,  e,,  commissioner  4>f  labor)  ^'suf 
ftcient  to  iTH^uninieiid  a  removal/'  This,  whi(*h  is  supp«j«ed  to  gaugo 
the  imlustry  and  efhciency  of  the  superintendent,  really  puts  a 
premium  tm  the  reductiiHi  of  the  list  of  applicvations.  It  would  be 
inatlvisable  for  a  commissioner  to  be  guided  l>y  it. 


I 


HISTORICAL  SUMMARY. 


I      The  growth  of  the  movement  for  free  employment  offices  in  the 
United  States  is  to  be  considered  primardy  as  an  attempt  to  prevent ■ 
the  abuses  of  the  privale  agencies.     'WHiether  this  object  has  been  the 

t  strongest  incentive  is  a  stalemenl  that  can  not  be  confidently  made; 
for  the  motive  of  social  utility  has  also  been  powerful  in  the  minds  offl 
its  promoters.     Bui  social  utility  is  not  so  clearly  apprehended,  nor  is 

(it  capalde  of  such  eUicient  use  in  support  of  the  movement  as  the 
motive  of  police  protection.     Everyone  maybe  assumed  to  be  fam^il-^ 
iar  with  the  latter  motive,  but    the    former   requires    analysis    and 
order  in  its  presentation.     While  police  protection  has  everywhere 
been  urged  most  strenuously,  and  haa  been  a  most  effective  argu^H 
ment,  the  other  is  backe<l  by  a  depth  of  ctmviction  that  is  altogether 

I  independent  of  the  more  superficial  motive.  It  fuirls  expressitm  in 
such  statements  as  these:  ''A  man  who  wants  to  work  should  not  he 
compelled  to  pay  a  high  price  for  the  privilege.'*  '*  The  world  owes  no 
man  a  hving  but  it  owes  every  man  a  chance  to  get  a  living,"  etc* 


FEEE   PTTBLIO   EMPLOYMENT   OFFICES. 

Taking  the  movement  historically  as  a  measm-e  of  police  protec- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  go  back  at  least  five  yeai-s  prior  to  the  first 
enactment.  In  1885  the  State  of  Minnesota  passed  a  law  aiming 
to  curb  the  abuses  of  the  private  agencies  by  specific  prohibition. 
In  188S  New  York  did  the  same.  Neither  of  these  laws  accom- 
plished the  desired  result,  because  of  a  lack  of  adequate  provision  for 
administration. 

If  direct  legisiatiuu,  specifically  aiming  to  check  the  fraudulent 
and  harmful  practices,  had  failed  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  indirect 
method  of  control  should  occur  as  the  next  most  certain  and  effective 
step  to  be  taken.  If  we  can  not  regulate  the  vicious  agencies  we  can 
go  uito  the  same  business,  charge  nothing  for  it,  and  so  drive  them  out; 
6ueh  was  the  logic  back  of  the  first  free  employment  experiment,  and 
such  it  has  been  in  nearly  every  subsequent  case. 

The  Oliio  law  in  1S90  had  been  in  uperaiion  but  a  short  time  when  it 
began  to  receive  flattering  attention  from  the  labor  commission€*rs  in 
other  States.  At  a  national  convention  of  labor  commissioners  held 
in  Denver*  in  June.  1S92,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed: 

Resolved,  That  the  conunissionera  of  labor  of  the  different  States 
recommend  to  the  legislatures  of  their  different  States  the  considera- 
tion of  the  advisability  of  creating  free  public  employment  offices 
untJer  State  control  and  superv^ision;  and  be  it  further 

Resohed,  That  the  secret arv  of  this  association  be  requested  to  send 
a  coj»y  of  this  resolution  to  tfie  commissioner  of  each  State  that  is  not 
represented  in  this  convention. 

In  November  of  the  same  year  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  general 
assembly  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  strongly  indorsed  free  public  emplo^Tiicnt 
offices,  and  this  action  has  probably  been  influential  with  labor  unions 
tliroughout  the  country^  the  strongest  and  most  efficient  advocates  of 
the  movement. 

During  the  ensuing  period  of  business  depression  there  were  hut 
few  att€m;)ts  miide  to  follow^  the  example  of  Ohio,  and  most  of  these 
proved  ineffectual.  Between  1890,  the  date  of  the  Ohio  statute,  and 
1899,  the  date  of  the  Illinois  and  Missouri  statutes,  which  w^ere  the 
»next  serious  attempts  by  legislatures^  municipal  olPices  were  success- 
fully established  at  Los  Angeles  and  Seattle.  In  this  same  period 
three  States  liad  passed  inefficient  laws;  namely,  Montana,  New  York, 
and  Nebraska,  and  in  two  others,  namely,  Iowa  ami  California,  bills 
equally  inefficient  In  method  were  defeated  in  the  State  fissemblics. 
All  of  these  tentative  measures  have  been  described  elsewhere,  except 
that  of  Iowa,  wdiich  because  of  its  priority  and  influence  deserves  some 
notice  at  this  point. 

The  commissioner  of  labor  of  Iowa  in  his  fourth  biennial  report, 
1890-1891,  with  the  new  system  just  beginning  in  Ohio  evidently  in 
mind,  recommended  that  the  bureau  of  labor  "should  be  authorized 
by  law  to  maintain  a  free  employment  agency  in  connection  with  ita 
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IBtatistical  work/'  "Nearly  all  kinds  of  labor/*  he  said,  'Ms  in  a 
transitional  state  caused  liy  tlie  rapid  evolution  in  flie  miM^haniciil 
metlKuis  of  production,  and  the  practice  of  nianj^  manufacturers  tu 
control  the  output  by  closing  factories  and  otlierwise  limiting  the 
supply,  which  is  usually  (h>no  without  notice  to  the  employee j^  anti 
without  considering  their  welfan^     The  first  duty  of  a  government 

■  is  to  make  it  easy  for  its  citizens  to  do  right,  and  accord  them  the 

■  broadest  opportunity  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  industrial  avocatioiLs, 
Therefore,  the  need  of  free  public  employment  agencies  where  both! 
labor  and  capital  may  make  their  wants  known  and  receive  u)form)i^| 
tion  beneficial  to  both/*     Wliatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  conclusive- 1 
ness  of  the  argument,  the  reconuiiendation  appealed  to  the  governor  j 

I    of  the  State,  who  gave  it  warm  indorsement  in  his  annual  message. 
In  the  next  usseinbly  a  hill  was  presented  in  accordance  with  thisj 
recommendation,  but  it  failed  to  psKS.     The  commissioner,  therefore,' 
undertook  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill  upon  his  own  respon- 
sibility, satisfied  that  as  the  free  employment  office  was  working  8o 
well  in  Ohio  it  would  not  fail  to  du  as  well  in  Iowa,  and  would  promptly] 
win  legislative  recognition.     The  result  was  a  total  disappointment,! 
and  after  five  months'  trial  the  attempt  was  given  u|>,     Tlie  conimis-1 
sioner's  success<»r  in  ofTice^  in   the  report  for  1S94-1S95,  states  that  J 
*'altlioug[i  a[jplications  for  situations  were  numerous,  the  commis-l 
sioner  was  um»l>le  to  secure  work  for  a  single  applicant/'     He  pointaj 
to  the  continued  ^utx^ess  uf  the  Ohio  sv.sk-ni,  and  is  unable  to  si*el 
whether  the  failure  in  his  State  **was  due  to  the  hard  times  or  to  thej 
indifference  or  distrust  of  emidoyers  who  may  have  suspected  that  it 
was  similar   to  the  nun»eroys  private  eniptoyment  agencies^  which 
sul)fii8t    upon    the  credulity   and    misfortunes    of   working   people.*' 

I    "Perhaps/'  he  adds.  **  if  such  an  ofiice  were  to  be  established  by  law 
the  result  might  be  different/* 
Neither  of  the  above  reasons  is  sufficient.     As  a  matter  of  faet|fl 
aside  from  the  object  to  be  accomplished,  there  is  scarcely  anj^thing 
in  common  between  the  Ohio  statute  and  the  hill  as  j>resented  in  the 
i    Iowa  legislature.     The  f*)rmer  nmy,  for  convenience^  be  characterized 
as  a  strong  system,  ttie  work  being  nuipped  out  and  the  funds  pro  h 
vided  for  carrying  it  into  effect.     The  latter  is  wluit,  for  convenience B 
herein,  has  been  termed  a  mail-order  system.     Ail  of  these  tentative 
State  experiments  in  the  perio<l  innler  consideration,  from  1890  to 
1801),  except  that  of  New  York,  were  of  this  character.     The  Iowa 
measure  was  the  first  of  these,  and  though  it  failed  to  become  a  law 
it  served  as  a  model  for  the  first  Montana  statute,  and  its  influence 
is  further  seen  in  the  experiment  hy  the  commissitmer  of  labor  of 
California,  in  1895,  and  in  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  statutes  of  a 
later  date. 
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The  object  cif  the  mail-order  system  is  tu  extend  the  operatioD 
therei>f  to  all  points  practicable  within  the  State,  while  the  strong 
STste'm,  on  the  contrary,  aims  to  reach  oul}^  a  few  main  point s» 
The  latter  contemplatejs  primarily  the  needs  of  a  manufacturing 
State^  the  former  an  agricultHraL  In  the  bill  under  consideration 
it  was  propose<i  to  extend  the  ser^^ces  of  tlie  system  to  villages  of 
500  populatioTi.  A  central  correspondence  office  was  to  be  main- 
tained in  the  bureau  of  labor  at  the  State  capitol,  and  the  burden 
of  acting  as  local  agent  and  correspoinlent  was  to  fall  upon  the 
county  auditor  Applications  for  empltiyment,  as  well  as  for  help, 
were  to  be  left  with  him  and  reported  by  litiii  to  the  central  office,  and 
I  he  parties  put  in  communication  with  each  other. 

It  is  evident  that  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  an  agricultural  community 
It  is  necessary  to  have  a  multiplication  of  oifires.  Moreover,  in  a 
State  with  a  number  of  towns  of  from  15,000  to  5U,000,  and  none  of 
aay  supereminent  magnitude  the  case  is  the  same.  The  difficulty 
in  pas-siiig  any  measure  carrying  an  appropriation,  as  contrasted 
with  one  thai  does  not,  has  caused  the  mail-on ler  scheme  to  appeal 
lo  its  promoters  as  the  only  one  that  an  agricultural  State  may  choose^ 

The  New  York  statute  of  1896.  creating  the  one  free  employment 
office  in  New  York  C'ity,  while  not  prijnarily  designed  upon  the  mail- 
order* plan,  was  scarcely  less  parsimonious  in  relation  tij  the  field  it 
occupied.  In  the  light  of  experience  in  New  York  City  and  else- 
where, the  attempt  to  counteract  the  abuses  of  the  private  agencies 
by  the  competition  t>f  one  State  office  set  down  in  tlie  midst  of  the 
city*  without  sufficient  advertising,  assistance,  or  anything  els<*, 
roidd  hardly  be  expected  to  sacceed.  The  act  cjf  ISSK,  requiring 
private  agencies  to  be  licensed  and  to  give  bonds,  etc*,  had  failed 
in  its  purpose  tjf  correcting  existing  cunditious;  the  act  of  lsl)6, 
establishing  a  competitive  free  agency  alsu  failed,  and  the  event  in 
either  case  is  equally  inconclusive  as  to  the  control  of  the  private 
agencies. 

The  second  period  of  this  movement  extends  from  1899  to  the 
present  writing,  and  is  marked  by  n  returu  to  the  strong  system 
begim  in  Ohio,  the  t»rdy  exception  being  that  of  Kansas.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  only  feasible  method  anywhere  as  long  as  the  oHice  is 
free.  But  it  was  not  yet  realize4l  at  the  above-mentioned  tiate 
that  unassiste<l  State  competition  could  not  be  relied  npon  indefi- 
nitely to  accomplish  the  ends  of  police  contnvl.  In  Connecticnt, 
Wisconsin,  and  West  Virginia^  in  1901,  antl  in  Maryland,  in  1902, 
the  same  argument  was  still  a<lvarice<l  in  support  of  their  respective 
measurciji.  The  Illinois  amended  act,  in  1903,  was  not  the  first  to  give 
the  oTersight  of  private  agencies  into  the  hands  of  the  commissioner 
of  labor,  but  it  was  there  that  the  details  of  conlnd  were  worked  outr 
and  thus  the  last  step  in  the  pursuit  of  this  object  by  means  of  the 
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public   agency   was  taken.     Whether  other  Stat€»   will   choooe  Ui| 
acrniiiplisli   this  result   in  the  saiiio  way  or  revert   to  the  meth* 
<?in|>lt»y4*tl  iti  Boston  rtud  New  Vork  City  remaimi  to  be  seen,     Somi 
nieiLKUn^  of  oversight  is  already  granted  to  the  bureaus  of  labor  in 
rnlifornia,   Connecticut,   and   Wisconsin,   and  further  develojunent 
nuiy  l»c  expected  altmg  the  same  line  in  these  and  other  Stute.s.     If 
the  re«ult8  as  to  police  control  have  been  disappointing  in  the  aj 
gate,  the  way  to  secure  the  necessary  control  \mi^  l>een  disrove 
and  therefore  the  situation  is  full  of  promise  as  to  the  uhirnato  re,su! 
Thou»,'h  it  is  ordy  incidental  to  the  main  subject  of  this  report, 
seems  advisable  to  mention  the  status  of  the  legislation  in  the  sen 
States  rehilive  to  [private  agencies,  the  contnd  of  which   lias  beea 
the  ostensibk*  object  of  the  movement  for  the  free  public  agencies. 
We  may»  tlu»refnre,  consith^r  the  fidlowing: 

CLAssn'i('ATn>N  iiv  States  with  Kespect  to  Legislative  Attem; 
TO  Prevent  the  Abitseh  Practiced  by  Private  Agencies 

1,  States  having  specific  legislation  aiming  to  secure  adequat 
control  of  the  private  agencies  and  some  method  of  ©nforceraei] 

I  hereof,  cither  tlirougli  the  free  eniployment  cifTtces  or  by  some  othe 
means  cspeciHlly  designed  tu  that  end:   Illinois,  Connect iciit,  Oi 
New  York, 

2.  States  with  some  satisfactory  degree  of  specific  legislatuju,  nut 
with  iiisufliricnt  provision  for  administration:  California,  Colorado^j 
Idaho,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin. 

H.  StateH  with  elementary  le^islatit»n,  sometimes  ordy  for  a  fiscj 
purpose:  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada^  New  Ilampsliire 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Virginia;  als 
District  of  Columbia. 

4.  States  having  no  pn» vision  whatever  except  the  free  public^ 
employment  office:  Kansa^s,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  Waah^f 
ingtoii,  West  Virginia. 

r».  States,  Territories,  and  dependencies  having  no  specific  legisla- 
lion  liinH'ted  against  the  abuses  of  these  agencies:  Alabama*  Arkan- 
saH,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Indiana.  Iowa.  Mississippi,  New 
Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North  Daki*ta,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South 
Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  lUah,  Vennont,  Wyoming,  Alaska^ 
Guam,  Hawaii,  Phili[»pine8,  Porto  Rico, 

In  soMie  States  there  is  an  adefjuate  degree  of  control  in  the  larger 
nmnieipahties,  secured  through  city  ordinances,  hence  the  situatioi 
is  not  so  discouraging  fis  Is  represented  l>v  the  above  showing.     State 
reporting  to  that  efi'eet  are  as  follows:  Alabama,  Massachusetts, 
tJereey,  Michigan,  Utah,  and  Rhode  Island. 
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EMPLOYMENT    OFFICES. 

States  without  Free  Public  Employment 
Offices. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  investigation  inquiries  were  sent  to  the 

lissioners  of  labor  of  the  various  States,  or  if  there  was  no  such 

r,  to  the  secretary  of  state,  and  replies  were  received  with  iiiore 

or  less  fullness  in  all  instances  except  the  follo\\dng,  which  failed  to 

report:  Alaska,    Hawaii,    Georgia,    Nevada,    North    Dakota,    South 

Carolina. 

Among  the  questions  asked  were  the  following: 

1.  Are  there  any  free  municipal  employment  offices  to  yoiir  knowl- 
edge within  your  St^te? 

^1     Only  three  States,   viz,  California,   Minnesota,   and   Washington 
i^report  such  offices. 

2.  Is  there  any  legislation  pending  in  regard  to  the  establishment 
of  free  public  employment  offices  in  3'our  State? 

To  this  question  two  States  replied  in  the  affirmative,  viz,  Iowa 
and  Massachusetts,  while  Colorado  reported  that  a  bill  to  that  effect 
would  be  presented  in  the  next  assembly.     Subsequently  it  has  been 

•  learned  that  as  many  as  five  separate  bills  were  presented  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts assembly.  It  is  said  the  Iowa  n^easure  was  defeated 
through  the  activity  of  the  Iowa  Manufacturers'  Association. 

13.  Are  the  private  agencies  guilty  of  extortionate  charges?  Do 
they  charge  a  fee  before  the  position  is  secured  I  Are  they  re(|uired 
to  refund  the  fee  if  position  is  not  secured?  Are  they  guilty  of 
fraudulent  advertising? 

To  these  questions  the  answers  were  unsatisfactory"  for  the  most 
part,  showing  that  th©  subject  had  not  been  investigated. 

4.  Do  you  keep  a  rcH^ord  of  such  agencies,  and  is  any  officer  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  the  agencies! 

H     There  were  no  affirmative  replies  to  this  except  those  already 
mentioned  in  connection  \\ith  the  free  public  employment  offices. 

5.  Have  you  ever  had  a  law  establishing  free  public  employment 
KofficesI     If  so.  give  dates;  also,  reasons  why  passed  and  why  repealed. 

Has  any  such  measure  ever  been  introduced  and  defeated? 

The  only  Slate  that  can  give  an  aflirrr.ative  answer  to  the  first 
question  is  New  York,  and  the  history  of  that  legislation  is  related 

■  elsewhere.  Repeated  attempts  to  establish  free  public  employment 
offices  have  been  made  in  California,  Iowa,  and  Massachusetts. 

6.  Do  you  think  that  the  situation  in  your  State  would  be  helped 
by  the  passage  of  such  a  law? 

To  this  question  affirmative  replies  were  received  from  Alaba^ra, 
California,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Iowa,  Massactmsetts,  Mississippi, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Utah,  Wyoming.  Doubtful,  noncomn  ittal^ 
or  n^ative  answers  were  received  from  Arkansas,  Arizona,  Florida, 
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Mnxir.o,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  %S(mt h  l)aki>ta,  Tennessee,  Texs 
Vermont,  I'hi  lip  pines,  Porto  Kico. 

It  appears  that  in  four  States,  Califonua,  C<»loniiio,  Iowa,  anC 
Massachusetts,  there  has  been  (tonsiderahle  agitation  in  favor  of 
the  establishment  of  public  employment  offices.  In  some  cases  the 
agitation  has  been  carried  to  the  point  of  attempted  legislation,  in 
otheivj  it  has  gone  no  further  than  the  recommendation  of  the 
comissioner  of  labor,  repeatiHl  perhaps  from  year  to  ye^r,  or  raerel}* 
the  action  of  bodies  of  laborers  praying  for  such  laws  to  be  passed* 
In  spite  of  the  discouraging  experiences  of  the  period  from  180O  to 
1899  and  the  mistakes  and  lameness  of  subsequent  attempts,  the 
lessons  tliat  have  been  learned  and  the  progress  already  made  give 
tjuite  sufTicient  ground  to  predict  a  further  growth  as  well  as  an 
increased  eillciency. 

TIIK    ACTIVE    SUPPORTERS    AND    OPPONEN1>;    OF    THE 
FREE  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE. 

The  active  supporters  of  this  movement  are  the  labor  unions;  the 
active  opponents  are  such  antiunir)ii  organizations  as  the  Citiitens^ 
Industrial  dissociation,  the  Employers*  Association,  the  Manufac- 
turers* Assr)ciation,  and  in  addition,  of  course,  the  private  empl<»y- 
inent  agencies.  It  is  not  to  be  implied  that  the  ** active'*  supporters 
and  opponents  include  all  who  have  convictions  upon  the  subjet^t 
either  way.  It  need  not  be  assumed  that  the  majority  of  opinion  is 
represented  by  either  of  these  organizations,  or  that  the  general 
public  is  clear  enough  in  its  own  mind  to  make  a  dei'.ision.  But 
certain  considerations  of  a  ]>ublic  nature  arise  from  this  champion- 
ship on  the  one  side  and  hostility  on  the  other  which  call  for  an 
inquiry.  In  any  event,  a  movemetiit  so  thoroughly  based  on  social 
utility  is  independent  in  the  long  run  of  the  championship  of  its 
friends  and  is  not  likdy  to  fail  because  of  tlie  opposition  of  ils  eneniie**. 

ATTITXTDE  OF  THE  LABOR  UNIONS. 

'^The  labor  unions  have  been  the  s[K>nBors  of  the  movement  from  ils 
inception.  The  Municipal  Labor  Congress,  of  Cinciimati,  it  will  be 
remembered,  drafted  tlie  bill  which,  with  some  modifications,  beca: 
the  first  statute  of  tlie  kiuil  in  Ameritui.  The  Knights  c»f  Laboi 
assembled  at  St-  Louis  in  1892,  indorsed  the  movement,  and  State 
branches  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  have  done  so  in  a  number  of 
instances  since  then,  and  have  instructed  theu'  legislative  committees 
to  use  every  influence  for  t  he  enactment  of  such  laws,  Local  branches 
of  tfje  Federation  of  Labor  and  umon  labor  leaders  generally  are  suj^*- 
porters  of  the  movement  as  a  wliole  jhi»1  i>f  the  l(»cal  ofrices  in  particu- 
lar     The  support  sometimes  aiisumes  the  warmth  ol  partisanship, 
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and  on  the  contrary  there  are  a  very  few  who  oppose  it  altogether  on 
the  groiind  that  it  may  menace  tlieir  control  of  the  labor  market.  It 
is  safe  tx>  say  that  without  this  strong  and  united  support^  or  without 
some  such  oi^anized  body  of  opinion  back  of  the  movement  it  never 
could  have  attained  to  anything  like  its  present  development,  if 
indeed  it  could  have  had  a  beginning. 

Back  of  this  championship  there  are  motives  altruistic,  and  others 
which  from  the  union  point  of  view  are  concerned  only  with  the 
uaion*s  welfare.  As  to  the  first,  union  men  when  asked  the  question 
,why  they  favor  the  free  public  employment  office,  sometimes  reply 
that  they  "have  been  there  themselves."  That  is  to  say,  they  have 
been  victimized  by  private  agencies^  or  the}'  have  been  without  work 
and  witliout  funds,  when  the  whole  world  seemed  against  them,  and 
they  felt  though  they^  could  not  have  explained  that  correlative  to 
Bociety^s  duty  to  protect  the  rights  of  private  property  was  its  unrec- 
ogniEcd  duty  to  find  work  for  the  unemployed  if  work  was  to  be  found 
at  alL  There  is  no  reason  to  question  the  genuineness  of  this  sympa- 
thy with  the  lot  of  the  unemployed.  Those  who  have  faced  the  situ- 
ation, or  who  have  mingled  with  friends,  relatives,  and  others  in  the 
like  predicament,  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  the  warmest  degree 
of  fellow-feeling,  even  though  by  passing  on  to  tlie  ranks  of  skilled 
labor  they  rely  for  employment  upon  their  business  agent,  and  con- 
sequently have  little  use  for  any  other  emplo^Tiient  agencies.  Union 
men  sometimes  make  use  of  the  public  emploj^nient  offices,  but  pride 
in  their  own  organization  usually  restrains  them  from  doing  so  if  it 
can  be  avoided.  It  follows  then  llmt  their  altruistic  motives  are  in 
l>ehalf  of  unskilled  labor,  intermingled  also  with  a  desire  to  aid  the 
small  percentage  of  their  own  number  who  make  use  of  the  public 
otBces. 

Few  union  men  would  resent  or  deny  the  statement »  probably,  that 
they  consider  themselves  the  guardians  of  the  interests  of  unskilled 
labor,  the  latter  being  in  the  main  unorganized.  Wlien  tliis  assump- 
tion involves  only  leadei*ship  there  is  small  danger  of  a  conHict  of 
interests  between  organized  and  unorganized  labor.  But  when  the 
full  relationship  of  guardian  and  ward  is  aimed  at,  involving  an 
assumption  of  the  guardian  to  act  for  the  ward,  it  is  then  that  the  dan- 
ger begins.  The  force  of  this  observation  will  be  more  fully  realized 
after  the  other  motives  of  the  unions  shall  have  been  considered. 

A  further  conflict  of  interests  between  employer  and  emjdoyee 
introduces  motives  which  are  confessedly  not  altruistic.  As  late  as 
1899  the  first  Illinois  statute  expressly  denied  the  use  of  the  free  public 
employment  offices  to  employers  with  a  strike  on  their  hands.  This 
ex  parte  feature  was  condemned  at  the  hands  of  the  supreme  court, 
and  many  union  men,  as  well  as  theb*  opponents,  now  express  satis- 
faction with  the  result.     The  same  fate  befell  the  identical  section  in 
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Wisconsin  statute  modeled  upon  that  of  Illinois,     A  considerable 
majority  of  the  superintendents  of  the  free  public  employment  offices,! 
perhaps  as  many  as  75  per  cent,  are  union  hibor  men.     When  asked 
the  question  as  to  what  would  be  their  policy  in  case  of  a  strike  all  o{ 
the  superintendents  except  three  or  four  replied  to  the  effect  that 
they  would  send  men  just  the  same  as  at  other  times,  only  warning 
them  against  possible  personal  danger,     Wlten  asked  if  any  discrimi-J 
nation  was  made  in  placing  union  as  against  nonunion  men,  a  denial] 
was  entered  in  every  case.     There  is  undoubtedly  a  strong  desire  upot 
the  part  of  union  labor  to  control  the  free  public  employment  offices^ 
It  can  not  be  proved,  neither  can  it  be  fairly  maintained,  that  theyl 
wish  to  do  so  as  a  means  of  advancing  the  interests  of  union  labor  J 

, except  in  the  way  of  preventing  the  free  public  employment  offices' 

[from  becoming  purely  ''strike-breaking*'  instruments.  They  feel  that 
as  sponsors  and  chief  promoters  of  the  movement  they  are  its  truest 
friends.     They  beheve  that  as  between  the  employer  and  the  employe 

lit  should  remain  neutral  just  as  all  other  agencies  of  the  State  should] 
be  neutral ;  anti  they  are  frank  enough  to  say  that  they  believe  thia 
neutrality  is  safes!  in  their  own  hands. 

In  one  respect,  at  least,  this  position  can  not  at  present  be  admitted  J 
The  majority  of  union  men  consulted  upon  the  feasibility  of  the  deveUj 
opment  of  the  free  public  employment  office  in  the  higher  grades  of 

[service,  for  the  purpose  of  handling  skilled  labor,  manifested  indiffer-| 
ence  or  opposition  or  a  total  rejection  of  the  system  of  free  employ- 

fment  offices  if  it  involves  such  a  possibility.     Now,  while  it  may  bOj 
readily  granted  that  the  chief  field  of  usefulness  of  these  offices  ia 
found  in  earing  for  the  unskilled  labor  market,  such  a  function  alone 
must  forfeit  the  confidence  of  emph>yers  in  the  long  run  because  of! 

'  the  inferiority  of  the  help  supplied,  and  the  result  is  bound  to  be 

1  gradual  deterioration.  In  justice  to  its  own  ends,  and  necessary  loJ 
its  very  existence,  the  public  employment  office  must  show  some  J 
differentiation  of  function.  In  this  respect  also,  it  may  well  UoJ 
believed,  more  liberal  counsels  will  at  length  prevail*  AlreadyJ 
indeed,  a  gi-eat  many  are  ready  to  grant  that  it  matters  little  to  themj 
who  acts  as  the  intennediary  in  the  labor  market  so  long  as  they  coti- 

Ltrol  the  supply  in  their  own  trade. 

OPPONENTS  OF  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES. 

Among  the  opponents  of   the  free  public    emplc»ynient  office  thej 
[motives  of  the  private  agencies  do  not  demand  explanation.     Wit! 
them  it  is  a  simple  business  proposition  and  the  question  of  socid 
utility  scarcely  figures  in  the  calculntioru     Many  injustices  have  beer 
done  to  the  better  class  of  private  agencies  in  the  zeal  to  restrict  th^ 
unscrupulous  ones.     On  the  other  hand,  the  courts  have  not  alwayal 
recognized  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  business  and  have  render 
'decisions  thereupon  wluch  subsequent  experience  and  other  decisioii 
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ave  not  sustained,  A  case  in  point  is  that  of  the  California  statute 
of  1903  fixing  a  maximum  fee  at  10  per  cent  of  the  first  month's  wages. 
Tlie  adverse  decision  was  rendered  '*on  the  ex  parte  ground  that  such 
an  enactment  would  tend  to  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts  and 
could  not  stand  except  as  a  poHce  measure.  Inasmuch  as  the  occu- 
pation of  employment  agent  is  highly  beneficial  and  tends  in  nowise 
to  affect  the  health  or  safety  of  the  people,  it  is  not  subject  to  poHce 
supervision."  W  A  broader  view  of  the  subject  is  shown  in  a  more 
recent  decision  by  the  supreme  court  of  New  York.  '^  It  may  he 
laid  down  as  a  general  principle,'*  says  the  court,  *^  that  legislation 
is  valid  which  has  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  the  public  healthy 
safety t  morals,  convenience,  and  general  wt*lfare,  or  the  suppression 
of  fraud  or  immorality.  We  think  that  such  is  the  character  of  the 
statute  in  question.  It  is  intended  to  regulate  employment  agencies 
in  cities.  The  legislature  had  the  right  to  take  notice  of  Uie  fact  that 
such  agencies  are  places  where  immigrants  and  ignorant  people  fre- 
quently resort  to  obtain  employment  and  to  procure  information. 
The  relations  of  a  person  so  consulting  an  agency  of  this  character 
with  the  managers  or  persons  conducting  it  are  such  as  to  afford  great 
opportunities  for  fraud  and  oppression,  and  the  statute  in  question 
was  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  such  frauds,  and,  probably,  for  the 
suppression  of  immorality/'  {^) 

The  opposition  shown  by  the  Manufacturers'  Association  is  seen 
in  their  siiccessful  efforts  against  a  bill  recently  presented  in  the  Iowa 
legislature.  The  bill  provides  for  the  charge  of  a  small  fee  for  each 
position  secured,  throws  the  responsibility  of  furnishing  office  room 
upon  the  locality,  and  enlists  as  far  as  possible  the  cooperation  of 
philanthropic  organizations.  In  many  respects  it  deserves  to  be 
taken  as  a  model.     It  is  as  follows: 

Section  l.  The  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  is 
hereby  empowered  and  authorized  to  establish  in  any  city  of  the  first 
class  A  State  employment  office  under  the  supervision  ot  the  bureau 
of  labor  statistics  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  applications  of  pei^sons 
seeking  employment,  and  applications  of  persons  wishing  to  employ 
labor.  Such  office  shall  be  designated  and  known  as  a  "State 
employment  office." 

Sec.  2.  Before  establishing  a  State  employment  office  in  any  city,  a 
suitable  room,  properly  furnished,  shall  be  provided  by  the  county, 
city  or  by  some  philanthropic  organization  which  shall  maintain  t&e 
s«me  without  expense  to  the  vState.  Superintendents  of  State  employ- 
ment offices  shall  be  appointed  by  the  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of 
labor  statistics.  Such  superintendents  shall  give  bonds  in  the  sum 
of  five  hundred  dollars,  with  surety  to  be  approved  by  the  commis- 
aioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics. 

«C.  E.  Dikey  on  Hiib^ss  Corpus;  p.  132  of  Eleventh  Biennial  Lal>or  Repcxrt  of 
CalUofraia. 

6Feop]e  v.  Beattie,  quoted  from  L.  C.  Keating  in  Charities,  February  10,  19Cm. 
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Sec.  3.  Thti  sj^tcm  of  registration,  records  and  accounts  and 
general  conduct  of  the  State  employment  officeii  slmll  be  iitufomi  aui 
after  a  general  plan  to  be  reconunended  by  the  commissioner  of  th 
bureau  of  labor  statistics  and  approved  by  the  executive  counfil 
All  prititing,  blank  books,  stationery,  postage  and  office  suppi  H 

be  furnished  by  the  executive  council  on  requisition  of  the  i 
sioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics. 

Sec.  4,  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  superint-endent  of  each  Stat 
employment  office  to  record  in  proper  fonn  the  names  of  all  persor 
applying  for  employment  or  for  help,  designating  opposite  the  nam« 
and  adoress  of  each  applicant  the  character  of  employment  or  heir 
desired.  Each  superintendent  shall  not  later  than  Monday  of  eacf 
week  mail  to  the  oflice  uf  the  }>ureau  of  labor  statisticSp  and  to  caci 
other  State  employment  oflice  in  the  State  a  report  of  the  numbe 
of  applications  for  employment  atid  for  help  received  during  the  pre 
oedine  week.  All  such  lists  shall,  when  received,  be  conspicuouslj 
p^osted  in  each  of  the  several  State  employment  oflices  for  the  inspe 
tion  of  all  persons  desiring  employment  or  to  emjiloy  labor. 

Seo.  5.  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  superintendent  to  make  repor 
to  the  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  annually,  no 
later  than  August  31st  of  each  year,  concerning  the  work  of  his  offict? 
for  the  year  ending  June  30th  of  the  same  year  with  a  statement  of 
the  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  same,  and  such  report  shall  be  pub" 
lished  by  the  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  in  hi 
biennial  report. 

Sec,  f>.  Each  applicant  for  permanent  employment  shall  pay 
the  superintendent  the  sum  of  fifty  (50)  cents.     In  case  no  emplojj 
ment  is  secured  all  of  the  fee  except  ten  (10)  cents  shall  be  refundec 
providing  that  application  is  macle  not  more  than  fifteen  days  froE 
date  of  registering.     Where  temporary  employment  is  secured   fo 
applicants  they  shall  pay  a  fee  of  ten  (10)  cents.     Any  ap]>rtcant  wl  _ 
is  unable  to  pay  registration  fee  shall  make  a  signed  statement  to" 
that  effect  agreeing  to  pay  the  same  out  of  his  first  wages  and  shall^ 
then  be  registered.  " 

Sec.  7.  Moneys  received   from   the  registration  of  applicants  fo 
labor,  and  from  donations  for  the  support  of  the  office,  shall  be  use 
in  j>ayment  for  advertising  and  for  the  compensation  of  the  superir 
t^ndent  at  the  office  where  collected.     Salaries  of  superintendent 
or  amounts  allowed   them  as  compensation  for  services^  where  n^ 
regular  salary  is  allowed,  shall  be  nxed  by  the  commissioner  of  tl 
bureau  of  labor  statistics^  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  executive 
counciL     The  amount  paid  for  advertising  and  for  compensation  ni 
superintendents  shall  not  exceed   the   receipts  of   the  office.     Anj 
excess  of  fees  collected,  over  and  above  the  amounts  needed  for  tt 

Eayment  of  advertising  and  compensation  of  superintendents 
e  turned  into  the  State  treasury*. 
Sec.  8.  The  provisions  of  chapter  seven  of  the  acts  of  the  thirtiet 
general  assembly  shall  not  apply  to  State  employment  offices, 

The  following  circular  letter,  distributed  '*by  order  of  the  legitiili! 
tive  committee*'  of  a  manufacturers'  association^  shows  the  trend 
the  ai-gtiment: 

CiI':NTI^*MKN;   When   I  Iuh*    ^^i-m    yiMi   a  «'ircultir  IcUn,   iHiujinm^    tJ 

legislative  mattera  in  which  our  luembera  are  interested,  I  thougi 
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I  would  hardly  be  an  occasion  for  writing  again  during  the  present 

Eion, 

A  bill  recently  introduced  in  the  house,  House  File  No.  241,  a  copy 

[of  which  I  inclose  you  herewith,  has  in  it  several  provisioTLs,  which. 

Us  it  becomes  a  law^  would  come  strictly  within  the  limit  of  class  leg- 

'  iktion,  when  shorn  of  its  apparent  innocence  and  viewed  from  a 

Jtical  standpoint.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  to  you,  as 

an  employer  of  labor,  the  weakness  of  the  bill  and  the  possibility 

of  these  proposed  ** labor  bureaus*'   becoming  the  mere  recruiting 

stations  for  the  labor  oi'ganizattons,  as  each  superintendent  woulcH 

without  question,  be  a  memlK^r  of  some  local  laboi  organization,  as 

the  appomtment  would,  of  hecessity,  be  made  by  tlie  labor  commis- 

moner,  who  at  the  present  time  ana  for  the  future  will  be  a  union 

labor  man. 

We  do  not  believe  >^ou  will  care  to  have  a  system  of  union  labor 
organizations  in  practically  every  city  of  the  State,  established  by 
legislative  enactment.  You  will  readily  see  what  would  be  the 
consequences  in  the  event  that  a  nonunion  man  made  application 
to  one  of  these  bm-eaus  for  employment.  The  rule  of  the  unions,  as 
heretofore  interpreted,  that  *'No  scab  need  apjply/'  would  hold  good, 
and  it  would  practically  force  every  person  who  made  application  to 
one  of  the  **btate  institutions"  to  join  the  labor  orgaois^tions  or 
else  seek  employment  in  the  usual  way. 

We  believe  tliat  there  is  a  great  deal  of  iniquity  practiced  in  the 
emplo^Tuent  bureau  of  the  cities,  but  they  can  be  regulated  by  law, 
.  it  would  seem,  much  better  than  to  endeavor  to  legaUze  the  labor 
unions  to  control  matters  of  this  kind. 

If  there  were  no  such  organizations  as  labor  unions,  and  if  there 
had  never  been  any  atlempt  on  their  part  to  dominate  Iionest  and 
respectable  labor,  and  if  it  was  not  almost  an  absolute  certainty  that 
f '  *  veral  State  labor  offices  would  be  dominated  by  labor  or^an- 

>,  the  bill  in  itself  would  "look  good,"  but  when  \'ou  considei 
it  fr<uii  the  standpoint  of  one  who  is  familiar  with  such  organizations 
and  their  desire  to  become  '*Walized'*  by  legislative  act,  you  will 
readily  see  the  injustice  of  such  a  piece  of  legislation.     The  labor 

PArtnujI^ations  of  the  State  have  at  least  one  representative  ever}^  day 
he  sessions,  and  it  stands  our  association  in  hand  to  occasionally 
iCst  against  some  of  the  proposed  laws  that  emanate  from  them. 
members  of  the  labor  committee  in  the  senate  are  given  l>ck>w. 
I  know  that  it  has  been  recommended  out  of  the  house  committee 
"  labor '^ 
K  ise  the  means  at  hand  to  inform  your  representatives  in  the 

Stai  uitui*e  your  wish  in  the  premises. 

Act  on  the  proposition  that  '*  the  outcome  of  this  matter  will  depend 
[on  your  individual  effort." 

Very  tnily,  yours,  

By  order  of  legislative  committee. 

It  is  one  of  the  declared  objects  of  the  Employers'  Association,  ao 

aiganization  whose  attitude  toward  the  public  employment  agencies 

I  Is  similar  to  the  above,  '*  to  protect  its  members  and  associates  ut  such 

-Nil.  «Mi--07 — 7 
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jiniiiiKT  lis  nitty  be  doemod  oxpeclient  and  proper  against  legislative, 
imiiii<i|)al,  and  other  political  encroachments.'* 

The  Citizens'  huhistrial  Association  has  been  noticed  in  the  study 
of  the  Chicaj^o  situation,  and  nothing  further  need  be  said  thereupon. 
What  is  common  to  all  three  of  these  is  their  hostility  to  the  unions 
and  their  opposition  to  the  free  public  employment  office  on  that 
»;round. 

A  further  <^round  of  opposition  is  discernible  in  that  these  associa- 
tions have  employment  ollices  of  their  own.  Union  men  claim  that 
such  olii('(»s  are  for  the  enrollment  of  ''strike  breakers."  If  the  free 
|Hil.lic  (  in|i]o\  ment  ollices  were  to  be  conducted  in  the  interests  of  the 
HI  lions,  snclj  associations  would  ])robal)ly  em])loy  such  tactics  in  their 
own  clclcnsi*.  ll  has  already  Ixhmi  shown  that  this  was  in  a  measure 
un<IonI)tcdly  the  c:is(»  under  the  early  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  laws, 
nnd  tli:it  il  is  si  ill  the  practice  in  the  three  or  four  offices  previously 
iiMi  iced  u  here  h<dp  would  he  refused  to  tin  em|)loyer  in  case  of  a  strike. 
.il'.Mt  it  t'i\i\  l)c  confidently  Mfiirmed  of  the  remainder  that  they  are 
in  ni»  \u*>c  |»rcjudic(vl  ai^-iiiist  the  interests  of  the  em])loyers. 

1 1  is  niorr  1o  \}c  rc;.cretted  that  the  fortunes  of  the  free  public  eniploy- 
nicnl  ollices  sliould  be  in  the  least  jeopardized  by  this  conflict  of  oppos- 
iu'  inieicsi.s.  Tin*  qu(\slion  is  one  of  teener  Jitcon.cern,  and  this  general 
ci.iMern  is  si(»adii .  Mssertini;  itself.  Aln»ady  the  unions  in  some  States 
jirr  .i^lNini:  tlninselves  whc^ther  as  i\  pro])aganda  it  is  advisable  to  ccm- 
iiiiiic  ihcir  suj)port,  and  it  is  notic(»al)le  that  some  of  the  latter  .s  s- 
i«  III  hci'-nn  at  the  instance  of  a  connnissioner  of  labor.  Ap])arently 
Mil-  liiiir  is  api)r(»u<hini^  when  the  movement  nuist  stand  upon  its 
•  M".  II  rrriiid  as  a  social  institution,  rather  than  upon  the  propaganda 
i.i  iiii  iinhi-.trial  class.  This  is  a  hopeful  si;rn,  and  the  result  is  not 
h.  Iir  dr«  ji<led  by  thos<»  who  base  their  support  of  the  movement 
ti|i*iii  I  lie  '^ixial  utility  of  the*  otlices. 

TlIK  srPEIUNTEXOENT. 

Ibi-  ii|»|MMntnient  of  tlu^  superintendent    is  usually  lodged  in  the 

Ihuid  .  i»l   the  connnissioner  of  labor,  subject   to  the*  approval  of  the 

.,o\ciuMi  til  the  executive^  council.     In  sonu»  cases  he  is  ap|X)int^d  by 

.\,>  iii\ciin»r  upon  nH'oinnieiuhitions  niadc^  l>y  the  connnissioner  of 

./.,.i       in  line  ollice,  Seattle,  he  is  select (mI  by  a  civil-service  exami- 

.„    x'U   Miitl  Ml  another,  Tacoma,  he  is  appointed  by  the  mayor  upon 

•  v^'  '»u\»'ndiiliun  of  a  commission  re|)res<Miting  the  city  council,  the 

....  ic%  N'ouncil.  and  the  ciiamber  of  commerce.     Such  a  method  as 

\vv   u>w  •tamed  lends  t(»  avoid  the  clash  of  interests  between  employer 

\».**     «i|.*l\*M»o.     Tln^  same  may  be  said  of  the  civil  service  method. 

■*!%    !«^*li  c*l  metluxis  are  open  to  the  im])utati<m  of  political  indu- 

MM^  \iul  ^  iho  choice  of  the  man  and  in  his  conduct  of  the  office. 

.  upon  ^ '  kI  is  that  offered  by  the  Wisconsin 
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m;  wherein   the  Bii[)erintendcat8  are  warned   to  refrain  from 
live  pariicipatiou  in  politics. 

Supervision  of  the  several  offices  by  the  bureau  of  labor  is  found  to 
ork  henefirially  for  all  concerned.     It  unifies  the  work  of  the  State, 
istributes  any  profitahle  information  gained  by  one  office  amon^  the 
thers,  tends  to  prevent  the  isolation  that  otherwise  would  result, 
and  furnishes  a  healthful  stimulus  to  diligence  and  activity.     Weekly 
re|iorts  increase  the  utility  of  the  service,  and  where  the  manage- 
ment has  time  and   opportunity  for  soliciting  the  cooperation  of 
mployers,  the  results  are  valuable.     The  statistical  work  which  tlie 
iflices   are   required    to   do   in  Connecticut,    Illinois,    Missouri,   and 
ichij^an    necessitates    cooperation     tending     tow*ard     unification. 
unicipal  ofDccs  are  manifestly  subject  to  no  such  State  supervision. 
Iieii*  reports  are  matle  to  the  city  council,  and  unless  the  local  papers 
e  up  the  report  as  a  news  item  it  gets  no  further*     Thus  the  State 
>nunissi(mer  of  lahor  has  no  means  of  knowing  whether  there  are 
,ny  municipal  euiplo;  ment  oiTices  within  the  State  or  of  tlie  substance 
f  such  municipal  reports.     Two  such  commissioners  consequently 
ere  not  informed  in  this  particular,  and  the  discovery  of  municipal 
►fiiccs  within  their  respective  States  was  purely  a  matter  of  accident. 
No  official  should  be  p<Tmitted  to  iM3iisider  his  p;>si'iion  a  sinecure, 
ut  that  bis  tenure  of  oflice  ijri  dependent  upon  the  faithful  discharge 
if  duty,  removal  from  oHicc  the  certain  alternative.     It  is  to  be  said./ 
the  credit  of  the  service  that  such  removals  sometimes  occur, [( 
ough  a  commissioner,  like  any  other  officer,  may  sometimes  wait 
yond  the  point  of  prudence,  lest  the  discharge  of  such  a  duty  might 
nrk  a  personal  injustice 

The  efficiency  of  a  super uuendent's  work  can  not  be  measured  by 
^the  proportion  of  positions  filled  to  applicants  for  enipluyment.  Such 
^B  criterion  is  fallacious,  because  it  disregards  the  fact  that  a  careful 
^Superintendent  wilt  reject  applicants  for  w^ork  which  is  evidently 
^Reyond  their  capacity  or  qualifications,  and  thus  present  a  lower 
I  record  than  a  less  discriminating  superintendent;  and,  secondly,  the 
knowledge  that  this  criterion  is  to  be  used  adds  to  the  inducement 
to  slurk  tlie  duty  of  riTording  all  the  r pplicants  for  emplo^Tuent, 

Obviously  the  problems  of  the  employment  of  women  are  best 

handled  by  a  woman,  and,  as  in  several  instances  the  largest  part  of 

tlie  business  done  by  the  office  was  with  them,  the  oftke  assistant,  if 

t'lere  be  but  one,  shoidd  by  all  means  be  a  woman*    The  following 

escription  of  the  difficvdties  of  this  part  of  the  work,  furnislied  by 

rs.  Etta  L,  Holmes,  of  Minneapolis,  who  is  actively  engaged  in  the 

work  of  that  office,  illustrates  additionally  the  responsibility  thrown 

ion  the  employment  office  by  the  'phone  orders: 

Jn  the  commercial  world  tliere  is  nodiflererce  in  a  man*s  or  woman's 
rk — ibe  bookkeeper,  the  clerk,  the  musiciaw,  \V.«  «k,T\SsV — ^  >^^ 
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requirements  are  identical,  except  the  wages,  in  which  feature  the 
woman  gets  the  worst  of  it.  In  the  world  of  hard  labor,  women  can 
not  compete,  nor  can  a  man  take  a  woman's  plane,  to  any  ^reil 
extent,  in  the  art  of  housekeeping.  The  last  two  conditions  fipjre 
more  conspicuouyly  in  a  free  emplojrnient  bureau,  than  do  any  ofthe 
others » 

Ijet  U8  view  the  nien-g  side  first.  Any  person  who  reouires  the 
servict^  of  a  workinginan,  whether  it  be  common  or  skilled  labor^ 
loaves  an  order  at  tlie  bureau  for  so  many  men  to  be  sent  to  a  certain 
place.  Now  what  doas  the  employer  require  of  these  men?  Siniply 
this:  If  it  is  c^mmion  labor,  tliey  must  lie  strong  antl  able-l>odied;  i( 
skilled  labor  is  required,  they  must  be  skilled  in  the  various  profes- 
sions its  required.  Out  side  of  the  work  actually  performed  bj^  these 
men,  they  are  indepcTulent.  They  ctmie  and  g*»  at  regular  hoiuij. 
they  receive  so  much  per  hour  or  day,  as  the  case  mav  l>ej  and  the 
em  plover  has  nothing  to  do  with  them,  other  tlian  the  hiring  and 
** tiring/'  lie  is  not  associated  with  them,  and  in  most  cases  he 
never  sees  them.  Should  parties  be  hired,  and  the  wages  include 
board,  the  personnel  of  sudi  partie^s  hired,  does  not  effect  any  par- 
ticular disarrangement  of  his  employer's  affairs.  It  is  one  or  more 
persons  added  to  the  household  to  cook  and  wash  for.  Under  sucli 
conditions  it  is  a  fairly  easy  matter  to  dispose  of  a  large  number  uf 
men  in  a  day.  John  Jones  wants  20  lanorers  at  $1.75  per  day. 
There  may  ht*  50  men  in  the  oflice  waiting  ftir  work;  good,  bad.  and 
indilVerent,  dirty  und  clean^  married  and  single,  large  and  smalt  old 
and  young.  The  fii'st  20  men  who  step  up  to  the  rail  and  ask  for  the 
work  get  it;  neither  the  superintendent  nor  the  employer  recog* 
nizes  any  of  the  conditions  mentioned.  All  that  is  rec|uirod  of  these 
men  is  the  ability  to  do  the  work,  Mi>re  care  is  required  in  .selecting 
skilled  labor,  but  only  in  the  matter  of  skill,  or  possibly  the  conditiona 
of  Ills  morals,  or  use  of  intoxicants.  Very  often  women  employ  a 
nuin  for  nmall  jobs,  such  as  beating  rugs,  cleaning  cellars,  washmg 
wMudows,  etc.,  but  no  particular  c<»mlitions  are  reqtjired  of  him,  not 
even  his  honesty  is  questiojied,  il  probably  being  understood  that  he 
needs  watcliing  on  general  principles. 

Securing   euiployment    for   women   is   quite   another   thing.     Thej 
day  workers  are  possibly  the  least  trouble.     Peojde  who  desire  theii 
services,  however,  ask  for  all  kinds  of  requirements.     All  want  _ 
first-elass  laundresvses^  scrub  women,  getieral  house  cleaners,  as  th 
case  may  be.     Tlu^y  must  be  hone^st  and  reliable,  neat  and  clean,  and 
quick.     All  or  some  part  of  these  requirements  are  called  for  by  our 
patrons.     Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  taking  I  he  orders,  to  get, 
the  name,  house  athlre.ss,  car  to  be  taken,  kind  of  work  to  be  donej 
and  day  of   the  week.     Utdess  the  women  are  on  hand,  the  'pliono 
number  should  be  on  the  order  so  that  the  party  can   be  calfe<l  op 
and  informed  that   tlie  order  is  fille<l  and  who  the  party  will  be. 
Order-s  are  often  left  standing  for  a  few^  days,  waiting  for  the  partic*  _ 
ular  one  wanted  all  of  which  necessitates  extra  w^ork.  ■ 

Slips  that  are  used  to  send  out  with  the  day  workers  have  an  extra^ 
blank  at  the  bottom,  to  be  filled  out  by  the  lady  of  the  house,  in  w^lu(*h 
she  states  w  hether  work  is  satisfactory  or  not,  and  this  is  returned  to 
the  <»Hice.     It  often  happens  that  a  woman  may  return  several  slips 
marked  "salisfactttty/'  and  then  one  "not  satisfactivry,'*  «kwdm«jid\ 
tion  to  flu's,  the  'phmo  is  put  in  use  to  verVly  Wmt  *V«L\^n.wvvV,  VwV* 
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extended  conversation^  on  the  shortcomings  of  the  woman,  and  of  all 

(the  day  workers.     Now,  if  one  does  not  imdei-staod  human  natiire, 

'mad  know  how  to  manage  people,  you  can  work  up  quite  a  sparring 

match,  in  words.     It  is  harrassing  to  hire  some  one  to  spoil  y(mr 

^clothe^,  and  you  must  trv'  to  put  yourself  in  the  place  of  the  party 

complaining,  and  the  svmpattiy  tliat  yon  can  extend,  if  you  will» 

appeases  the  wrath  exhioited,  and  in  most  all  cases,  secures  the  cus- 

[tomer  for  the  future,  and  this  is  part  of  your  business.     You  must  be 

hie  to  strike  a  happy  medium  between  the  employer  and  employee. 

lie  l>e-st  way  to  do  tKis,  is  to  have  the  confidence  of  your  day  workers. 

Encourage  the  weak,  restrain  the  fractious,  and  use  firmness  with  all 

of  them.     Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  servant  girls,  in  this  part  of  the 

I  country'  all  orders  are  left  at  the  office  to  be  filled.  Now  comes  the 
fjaI  work  of  the  business.  Orders  are  placed  mostly  by  'phone,  and 
the  same  care  must  be  takon  with  these  as  with  the  day  workers.     In 

»  addition  to  this,  you  must  learu  all  the  particulars  of  the  family  life, 
how  many  in  the  family,  how  many  children,  if  the  house  is  modem, 
or  K  it  is  a  flat,  if  the  washing  is  dune  in  whole  or  part,  what  nation- 
ality r  col  or  ^  references  and  wages  paid.     One  nuisff  he  clairvi>YantIy 
Iincuned  and  be  able  to  reail  between  the  ouestituis  asked  and  an- 
swered.    You  should  also  be  able  to  remember  some  of  the  impres- 
fiions  received,  so  that  when  you  fill  the  order,  you  can  recall,  in  a 
measiu^,  the  various  conditions  of  the  faiuily.     Another  hard  featui'e 
of  the  'phone  orders  is  that  one  must  decide  by  the  tone  of  ihe  voice, 
^and  the  location  of  residence,  as  to  the  style  and  manner  in  which  the 
■  parties  live  and  about  what  kim^  of  a  person  would  be  the  most  apt  to 
^  suit.     Mrs.  Jones  would  be  glad  to  get  a  poorly  dressed  but  able- 
bodied  woman  who  could  do  all  the  rmigh  work  of  the  family,  while 
Mrs.  Brown  would  not  be  suited  at  all  with  that  kind  of  a  pci*son. 

(The  girl  who  is  hiring  out,  has  ideas  about  what  she  wants  in  tne  way 
of  work,  and  wiiere  she  wants  to  go.  She  ahva^^s  wants  a  small 
family,  modern  house,  near  some  church  or  friend's  or  relative's  [>lace. 
Shtmid  you  have  80  to  100  applicalious  for  servant  girls  on  lile,  it  is  a 
trying  proposition  to  hunt  over  al!  these  papei-s  and  find  something 
that  suits  ner — much  on  the  same  plan  of  taking  down  every  iiiece  tif 
gtiods  on  the  shelf  to  show  a  customer,  and  nothing  suits.  After  you 
^finally  do  find  something  which  she  might  consider,  you  call  up  the 
lady  whose  order  is  being  consitlered,  and  ask  her  if  she  is  still  looking 

I  for  a  girl,  very  often  they  forget  to  tell  you  that  lliey  already  have  a 
girl,  and  then  begins  the  quest  ioidng  iu  regard  to  her  qualificati<m9j 
appearances,  etc.  These  questions  nmst  be  answered  right  before  the 
girl,  and  it  requires  some  disfreti(»!i  to  satisfy  the  questioner  as  well 
as  the  listener.  After  all  this  work  has  been  gone  over,  it  is  just 
possible  that  the  girl  never  goes  near  the  place  at  all,  or  if  she  does,  the 
plac*"*  does  not  si!it  her,  or  she  does  not  suit  the  lady.  Thus  the  work  is 
repeat-ed,  with  its  different  variations  and  diflerent  endings,  until  both 
parlies  are  satisfied  at  least  for  a  short  time.  While  a  free  empl(»y- 
ment  bureau  is  not  a  charitable  institution,  many  poor  people  come 
fi>r  aid  and  comfort.  Women  with  children,  old  ladies,  sickly  women, 
all  have  then*  stories  of  woe.  It  is  certainly  a  study  to  know  how  to 
plaie  all  these  people  in  the  way  of  earning  a  living,  considexing  the 
I  capabilities  they  have  upon  which  to  work. 

One  must  ho  mindful  of  ihe  varirms  needs  of  each  respective  person 
.'hi>  Mfujts  the  t^rvire  of  the  bureau.     One  must  \\axe  m\  ^TLOfe^^eiiX. 
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memory,  and  be  able  to  recall  faces  as  well  as  plac^es,  U>  think  and  act 
quickly  for  even'  occasion  and  see  that  everj^  person's  wants  are 
properly  looked  after. 

.J  There  are  no  assistants  in  the  offices  of  Connecticut,  Michigan, 
H Wisconsin  (except  Milwaukee),  nor  in  the  offices  at  Duluth,  Taconia, 
Spokane,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles,  Topeka,  Lincoln,  and  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.  In  the  number  of  assistants  the  Illinois  offices  surpass  those  of 
any  other  State,  there  l)einj^  from  3  to  5  persons  in  each  office.  The 
full  value  of  an  (Mnployiiu»nt  office  can  not  be  realized  without  at 
least  one  assistant;  for  the  necessity  of  attending  to  outside  work 
ijmi;^ht  well  consume  <me-half  of  the  superintendent's  time,  or  in  a 
lar^xc  city,  all  of  his  tinic.  Aj)pli<'ants  for  employment  as  a  rule  do  not 
ncc.l  to  be  searched  for,  but  on  the  contrary  the  work  has  to  be  found 
for  tlKMu,  an  obvious  renuu'k  to  make,  yet  it  has  to  be  kept  constantly 
in  mind. 

T\w  two  considfnilions  most  vitally  affecting  the  choice  of  superin- 
tcnd(Mits  to  the  po.s.si])lo  disnd vantage  of  the  serWce  are,  first,  mcni- 
bcrslii])  in  the  dominant  j)<>litical  party,  and  secondly,  membership  in 
a  labor  union.  In  so  far  as  the  choice  is  afl'ected  by  the  commissionor 
of  labor,  who,  as  a  rule,  is  a  union  labor  man,  this  may  be  remedied 
l)y  some  ."-ncli  method  as  that  used  in  the  Tacoma  office,  the  com- 
missioner hin:s('lf  actinj^  as  a  mcMnber  of  the  nominating  committee 
in  the  cast^  of  State  oI!ic(»s. 

So  far  as  character  and  integrity  are  concerned  no  s<»rious  or  grave 
chaii^(  s  arc  preferred  a^rainst  any  superintendent  in  the  country. 
Kxc.  pt  in  one  ease,  not  even  an  insinuation  has  been  heard  that 
their  oiiiees  have  b(>en  im|)ro|)erly  used,  and  u]nm  investigation  this 
j)rov(  (1  to  hv  groundless.  In  this  respcH't  they  present  a  most  notc^ 
worthy  contrast  to  numy  of  the  |)rivate  agencies.  In  making  tliis 
statennnt  it  is  not  forgotten  that  th(T(»  are  nuuiy  honorable  men 
and  women  in  the  private*  agencies,  sonn»  of  them  as  unselfish  and  phil-, 
anthro|)ie  in  im|)nlse  and  |)raetiee  as  can  be  found  in  other  callings. 
Thr  writer,  for  instance,  saw  oiu'  such  |)rivate  employment  agent 
l()an  a  young  man  his  own  dnvss  suit,  without  which  the  latter  would 
have  Ihm'U  nnable  to  aeee|)t  a  |)roirere(l  situation.  Yet  the  business 
HMjnires  a  close*  police  surveillance. 

Most  of  the  criticisms  of  the  su|)erintendents,  indeed,  practically 
all  of  them,  are  upon  the  score  of  compc^tencv  and  energy.  Some 
of  tlu*  criticisms  an*,  wc^ll  desc^rved. 

The  (h^mands  for  difbTcntiation  and  specialization  in  the  free  pub- 
lic employm(»nt  ofliccs  have  already  been  discussed.  Such  scheme 
would  rcMjuire  the  highest  grade  of  ability  and  cflicicncy  in  the  manage- 
Bent.  Th(»  superintendent  must  know  the  needs  of  those  applying 
or  help,  and  b(»  abb*  to  detennine  the  ability  and  skill  of  those 
pplying  for  emj)loyment. 
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In  the  largest  cities,  wliere  differentiation  uf  industry  and  of 
emploTnient  a^ncif s,  and  consequently  a  specialization  of  the  work 
of  the  office  is  possible,  are  to  be  found  the  highest  class  of  private 
agencies,  which,  compared  with  the  free  public  employment  offices, 
show  a  marke<l  superiority.  The  net  income  of  some  of  these  hiiijher 
grade  private  agencits  is  from  $5,000  to  $50,000  per  year,  and  it  is 
unreasonable  for  the  State  or  municipality  to  expect  that  person^ 
'with  the  ability  and  opportunity  to  tarn  those  amounts  would  be 
willing  to  accept  a  position  iindtr  it  at  an  tmnual  salar)^  of  SI, 500, 

It  would  be  very  easy  for  a  superintendent,  after  learning  the  busi- 
ness, establisliiJig  a  reputation  for  efhcitncy,  and  surrounding  him- 
self with  a  reliable  clientele,  to  set  up  in  business  for  liimself,  ytt 
not  one  of  them  has  done  so,  some  of  them  being  rcstraiue<l  merely 
by  their  ronviction  that  it  is  ^ATong  to  charge  a  man  anything  for 
the  privilege  of  work. 

OFFICE  METHODS, 

The  three  captions  under  which  data  should  be  collected  at  every 
office  are,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  as  follows: 

1.  Number  of  positions  secured, 

2.  Number  of  applications  for  help, 

3.  Number  of  applications  for  employment. 

In  addition  to  these  it  may  be  <Usirable  to  give  the  per  c^nt  of 
positions  secuird  of  applicants  for  employment,  as  is  done  in  Ohio, 
or  the  number  of  applications  for  either  belp  or  cmpkiTOicnt  unfilled, 
as  is  done  in  Illinois.  These,  however,  are  rrlativtly  immaterial, 
since  they  may  be  determined  by  anyone,  provided  the  primary  data 
are  given.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting  precise  returns  for 
the  number  of  positions  secured  have  been  noted.  If  peoplt-  get 
what  they  want,  whether  help  or  employment,  they  will  not  trouble 
themstdves  much  upon  the  matter  of  statistics,  and  hence  they 
neglect  to  report  to  the  enifdoyment  office.  Where  nothing  is 
charged,  as  in  the  free  pubhc  employment  office,  the  tendency  is 
strong  to  rate  the  service  accordingly,  to  speak  ill  of  its  efficiency 
without  just  cause,  and  to  fail  to  give  the  information  so  much 
needed*  , 

Superintendents  say  that  about  10  jK^r  cent  of  the  positions  known 
to  have  been  filled  by  tliem  are  unverilied  by  the  parties  benefited, 
even  though  appealed  to  repeatedly.  A  fee  would  probably  change 
this  attitude  of  indifference,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the 
service  would  thus  be  put  upon  the  basis  of  a  business  transaction, 
which  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  forget. 

The  number  of  applications  for  help  presents  one  cause  of  uncer- 
tainty. If  the  applirant  wishes  ten  men,  the  question  arises  whether 
the  apphcant  is  to  figure  in  the  enumeration,  or  tlw  number  of  men 
he  wants.     The  latter  is  the  item  almost  universally  n*cognizc*d^  and 
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F  DToperly  so;  for  what  is  wanted  is  the  stren^h  of  the  labor  cJemaiiii, 
'  this^  of  course,  ccniKI  he  re|>resenled  only  hy  the*  number  of  labor 
iinils  (Uvmnncietl.     A  further  record  of  the  nuuiber  of  appUcant^  fi»r 
hrip  inij^lit  pnivr  inten\s(iiv^,  hut  certainly  unessential 

The  recurdiiii;  <ff  tlie  upplieatioiis  for  employnient  is  the  chit*f 
prohleni  in  the  inattt*r  of  iiTords,  and  the  one  wherein  the  greatest 
laxity  is  to  he  s<*en.  The  law  slumld  not  fail  to  prescribe  the  d&U 
at  which  an  apfrlication  «»xpires.  Most  States  which  prescribe  a 
limit  set  it  at  thirty  da^s.  In  case  of  such  omission,  however,  com' 
niissionei's  of  labor  should  not  hesitate  to  adopt  some  such  date  aojl 
enforce  its  obscTvance  hy  the  varicnjs  oHices.  SufH*rintendents  are 
not  likely  tc*  perceive  the  necessity  of  recording  all  applicants,  ev(*n 
thouj^h  ra*|uired  to  (h>  sti  hy  law.  Th*^  econoniic  need  thereof  is  that 
the  strength  of  the  labor  supply  may  thus  be  gauged,  and  to  ainit 
any  part  i»f  It  is  to  vitiate  the  returns.  If  a  distinction  is  to  l)o 
obs<>rve4l  between  the  floating  and  the  n^sident  population,  the  formeri  _ 
thtiugli  having  no  atldi-ess,  slnndtl  l»e  enuitierated*  while  the  latterfl 
may  be  emimenitcd  and  their  applications  filed. 

Fcjr  statistical  pui'|>ost\s  many  questitms  are  often  found  upon  the 
applicatinu  blank  which  are  not  necessary  for  the  purptises  <if  employ- 
ment,    Tfie  hiws  in  a  few  States  stipulate  that  no  one  shall  forfeit 
the  services  of  the  c'mploynient    uflic^*  by  n*fusing  to  answer  su 
rjuestions. 

Items  (tf  information  which  may  lie  deemed  necessary  in  placing 
emfjloyees   are  as  ftiUows:    Name,  address,  sex,  occupationy  kind  of 
work  riesired,  willing  in  work  outside  of  city»  and,  in  case  of  skilled 
labor,   name   and    iiddress  of  last  employer,     Qucstioris    of    a  moj 
-     distinctly  statistical  natui^t  though  in  some  cases  necessar^^  are  as 

■  follows:  Age,  nationality,  nutrried  or  single,  immber  of  dependent 
i'fnhh'cn,  Iiow  Itmg  idle,  cause  of  idleness,  how  lt»ng  employed  at  last, 
place,  member  of  what  tratle  union,  if  an} .     The  im|M>bcy  of  askiBj 

^this  last  question  just  at  present,  even  for  statistical  purposes,  i 
ob%^i<>us.  In  some  places  it  hns  bt»cii  n  source  of  trouble  or  suspicioHi 
and  were  better  omitted  altogether. 

The  questions  that  need  to  be  asked  of  an  employer  when  men  ai 
\s  anted  nrv  vovy  few-  such,  for  instance,  as  the  mime,  address,  nunibei 
of  men  wanted,  for  what  kind  (^f  work,  for  how  long  a  time,  an 
wages  paid.     If  the  employer  wants  union  men  he  usually  goes  to  tin 
unions  for  tliem;  if  nonunion  men  are  desired  and  application  should 

_     be  made  at  the  public  oflice,  that  part  of  the  selection  must  depend 

I    upon  himself  and  not  upon  the  superintendent. 

I        In  the  employment  of  women  for  domestics  many  more  question 

M  need  to  be  asked  of  the  employer,  amtmg  which  are:  House  or  flat, 

■  number  in  family,  children,  adults,  laundrv  done  in  house,  wages paidj 
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Onfe  oflEice,  New  York  City,  issued  to  all  applicants  a  card  like  the 
following: 

WAITING  HOURS. 


If  ALB   HKLP. 


Waiters         | 

Dishwafiherei 9  to  9.30  a.  m. 

Hou8<^  men  | 
Janitors  ] 

Assistant  janitors  1 9.30  to  10  a.  m. 

Elevator  runners  ( 

Hall  lK>y8 

Cooks 

Porters 

Packers 

Useful  men. 

Coachmen ) 

Drivers      \ 10.30  to  11  a.  m. 

Stablemen] 
-Farmers 


FEMALE   HELP. 


.9  to  10  a.  111. 


.10  to  10.30  a.  m. 


Gardeners 

Laborers 

Miscellaneous 

Clerks 

Salesmen 

Orderlies 

Attendants 

Nurses 


.11  to  11.30  a.  m. 


.11.30  to  12  noon. 


Day  workers] 

Cleaners        > 

Hotel  help    ) 

Cooks 

Cooks  an<l  laundresses^.-lO  1o  10.30  a.  in. 

Kitchen  maid  8 

General  houseworkers 
j  Housekeepers 
I  Married  couples 
j  Care  takers 

Chambermaids 
I  Waitresses 

Maids  and  companions  [ 

Nurses  ) 

Laundresses 

Office  and  store  workers 

Dressmakers 

Seamstresses 

Factorv  hands 


..10.30  to  11  a.  m. 


11  to  11.30  a.  m. 


..11.30  to  12  m. 


Applications  and  special  appointments,  1  to  4  p.  m. 

Such  an  arrajigement  as  this  might  prove  serviceable  in  a  large 
city  office  with  insufficient  help,  but  on  no  other  account  should  the 
public  be  subjected  to  such  probable  inconvenience  or  loss  of  time 
or  opportunity. 

One  neglected  feature  of  the  business  common  to  many  of  the 
offices,  especially  those  where  there  is  no  assistant,  is  the  outside  work. 
This  includes— 

1.  Personal  solicitation  or  inquiry  for  work  to  be  done.  The  super-  ' 
intendent  to  be  able  to  place  large  orders  nmst  cultivate  the  acquaint- 
ance of  contractors,  especially  those  engaged  in  building,  street,  and 
railroad  construction  work.  Probably  over  75  per  cent  of  the 
unskilled  labor  of  the  country  is  engaged  in  work  of  this  kind,  hence 
the  very  important  part  played  by  the  contractor  in  the  unskilled 
labor  market. 

2.  Making  an  inventory  of  the  various  business  establishments,   ^ 
mercantile;  manufacturing,  and  otherwise,  and  learning  the  scope  of 
industrial  activity  of  the  locality.     In  a  large  city  this  is  a  work  to  be 
distributed  among  a  number  of  assistants. 

3.  Learning  enough  of  industrial  processes  to  be  able  to  reject 
applicants  for  work  when  they  are  unfitted  therefor.  A  superintend- 
ent should  be  able,  in  a  manufacturing  town,  to  d\«\,\tv^\^\\^\?«^«sv 
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tho  different  kinds  of  machinists  and  the  exp>erience  required  for  each, 
should  know  what  is  expected  of  diifferent  kinds  of  clerks,  laborers, 
domestics,  etc.,  and  in  short,  should  aim  to  save  the  employer  as 
much  us  possil>Ie  in  the  worry  and  vexation  resulting  from  trying 
incxpcTienccd  men.  It  is  just  this  knowledge  and  care,  together 
with  an  ahility  to  estimate  men,  that  means  efficiency  and  success  in 
the  employment  business. 

4.  (iettin<ij  acquainted  with  employers  themselves,  learning  their 
particular  wishes,  demands,  and  whims,  it  may  be,  and  impressing 
th(»m  with  his  abilit}'  to  estimate  men  and  fit  them  to  appropriate 
tasks. 

Allot h(^r  point  in  re<^ard  to  which  there  is  a  variety  of  usage  is  the 
matter  of  testimonials.  Some  few  offices  require  t<»stimonials  from 
all  applicants  for  work,  c^ven  for  unskilled  labor;  others  require  testi- 
monials for  ('(»rtain  occupations,  as  (hmiestics,  clerks,  mechanics,  and 
in  ;^i'ncral  for  skilled  labor.  The  majority  of  the  offices  require  none 
at  all.  To  rc(|uire  this  in  the  case  of  unskilled  labor  does  not  seem 
in  the  nniin  jiistiliabh*.  thout]:h  thcTe  are  occasional  exceptions.  The 
risk  involved  on  the  |)art  of  the  employer  does  not  as  a  rule  demand  it. 
The  risk  whieli  the  (Mn|)loy(M»  runs  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  an 
unserupuloiis  em|)l<)yer  makes  it  unjust  to  require  it.  Lastly,  the 
enira.irenient  is  aj)t  to  Ix*  so  t(Mn|>orary  that  the  employer  when  applied 
to  for  a  ttstinioiiini,  fills  out  on(*  which  is  evasive,  noncommittal,  or 
peilijip^  inisleadin^r,  in  th(»  (effort  to  do  no  harm  to  the  employee,  and 
on  the  eonti'arv  not  to  stand  voucher  for  him. 

Ti)  ie(|nii*e  no  t(\st  iinonials  for  any  kind  of  position  is  to  run  straight 
toward  in(^nieien<  y.  For  domestics  such  a  neglect  would  be  intoler- 
al)l(*  wrio  it  not  that  \\w  demand  so  far  exceeds  the  supply  that 
almost  any  woman  can  lind  (Mnployment  as  a  domestic  in  nearly  any 
city  in  the  country.  For  superior  |)ositions  of  this  sort  testimonials 
are  indis|)ensal)le.  and  the  saint*  n^nark  will  apply  to  superior  posi- 
tions of  all  kinds. 

NATIONAL   OKCIANIZATION    OF   THE   UNSKILLED   IJVBOR 

M.VKKET. 

One  fact  stands  forth  prominently  to  the  view  of  those  who  study 
the  fre(»  ])ul>lic  eni|)loyment  ollices  of  the  United  States  at  close  range, 
namely,  the  disort^anized  and  chaotic  condition  of  the  unskilled  labor 
market  throuf^hout  the  whole  country.  In  this,  the  substratum  of 
the  labor  world,  spontaneous  organization  is  probably  out  of  tho  ques- 
tion exce])t  in  isolated  s|)ots,  granting,  indeed,  that  it  were  desirable  or 
likely  to  eifect  anything.  Organization,  therefore,  must  be  from  with- 
out, if  it  comes  at  all.  What  is  the  need  of  organization,  or  is  there 
any  need? 

The  (]on)niul  for  unskille<l  labor  is  umversaV.     SVa\W\  \a\>v^Y ,  ^^-xaj^^^x. 
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le  trades,  congregates  in  various  localities  where  production  calls  for 
it,  and  thus  becomes  in  some  measure  sectionalized.     The  trade-s  are 
miversiil,  as  is  unskilled  labor,  but  more  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves and  answer  the  needs  of  production.     Unskilled  labor,  disre- 
l^arding  for  the  moment  the  vagrant  or  tramp  element,  can  not  so 
freely  migrate  to  the  point  where  it  is  needed.     Comparatively  speak- 
^,  It  is  an  inllexiblc  supply,  the  inllexibihty  being  due,  flrst^  to  lack 
liif  knowledge,  and,  second,  to  inability  to  migrate.     In  these  resj^ectSj 
jgenerally  speaking,  as  well  us  in  universality  of  demand,  it  diflers  from 
[skilled  labor  only  in  degree.     The  tramp,  however,  has  his  own  wu}^  of 
letting  about  the  country^  as  railway  men  can  testify,  and  thus  the 
Bt  <lesirable  unskilled  labor  is  often  taken  w^hen  there  is  an  abun- 
ice  of  a  better  gradt-  that  might  be  had  if  it  were  but  known. 
If  an  apology  is  needed  for  presenting  such  well-known  facts,  it  is 
|Certainly  to  be  found  in  the  unequal  distribution  of  labor,  especially  of 
inskilled  labor,  as  shown   liy   the  free  public  employment  oflices. 
IVitliin  the  bounds  of  one  State  there  is  less  excuse  for  tills,  since 
means  are  at  hand  for  correcting  it ;  but  in  adjoining  States  one  may 
find  employer  and  employee  looking  fur  each  other  with  small  chance 
^(  coming  logc^ther.     So  many  fraudulent  advertisements  for  laborers 
nave  been  inserted  in  the  new^spapers  that  this  means  is  more  or  less 
ineffectual  because  unreliable.     It  is  this  interstate  communication 
[that  is  unpmvided  for,  and  for  which  some  method  of  cooperation 
'should  be  devised.     Instances  wherein  help  could  be  given  are  such  as 
the  distribution  of  harvest  hands  in  the  wheat  belt,  the  distributiiui  of 

i immigrants,  and  the  assistance  that  might  be  given  to  large  employers 
of  contract  labor,  such  as  railroads,  etc. 
A  ccmcrete  illustration  of  the  last-named  service  may  be  found  in 
the  railway  construction  work  centering  in  Chicago.  The  number  of 
railroads  centering  at  this  point  and  the  amount  of  railroad  construc- 
tion work  arranged  for  make  it  the  largest  labor  market  of  this  kind  in 
the  country.  Most  railways  let  out  the  construction  to  contractors, 
^■»nd  these  in  turn  hire  their  labor  at  the  private  labor  agencies.  It  is 
^notnmonly  assumed,  and  never  denied,  that  the  contractor  and  the  pri* 
^■vate  agency  divide  the  enrollment  fee  paid  by  the  laborer.  Though 
^Khc  charge  wotdd  be  hard  to  prove,  nobody  seems  to  doubt  that  it  is 
Hjtnie.  This  is  apt  to  be  taken  as  a  species  of  *•  graft"  by  the  laborer, 
and  everybody  else  who  is  unable  to  see  why  berth  the  employment 
I^Agent  and  the  contractor  should  [)e  paid  for  the  job  he  gets.  Railroad 
.iflicials^  when  approached  upon  tlie  subject  and  urged  to  use  their 
Influence  to  stop  it,  manifest  either  indifference  to  the  laborer's  interest 
ir  resentment  at  his  treatment  of  the  railway  in  getting  a  free  ride  to 
be  destination  and  then  leaving.  ** Sometimes  a  w^hole  carload  turns 
>ut  to  be  passengers/^  said  one  genenil  manager,  *'even  though  a  man 
vn<  ntit  into  the  car  to  keep  them  there/' 
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At  least  urie  nulwtiv  hits  solved  the  pmbli^tu  much  ttione  to  itit  miin- 
fact  inn.     Instead  of  letting  out  the  work  to  contractors  it  keeps  \ht 
control  cnlirc'ly  witl»in  its  own  tiands  and  secures  its  lalior  from  Uir 
public  tMuploynicnt  ofiiccs.     The  loss  of  men  who  turn  out  to  be  **pt»- 
sengcrs"  is  8till  very  birj^c,  alnnit  nr^  per  cent  of  the  number  *M*nt  ittit, 
but  the  improvement  over  former  conditions  is  so  pronounced  that  the 
company  in  (juestion  is  hij^hly  |>leased  with  the  result.     The  re^uioii] 
why  these  men  from  tlie  free  emphmnent  offices  should  stay  with  tlifj 
company  hotter  than  the  otliers  is  not  very  clear,      Perlmps  no  bettefj 
reason  can  be  given  than  that  olfered  by  the  company,  to  the  effe 
thai  H  beltiT  satisfied  man  is  nlways  a  more  vahiable  man»  the  satim^ 
faelitin  arising  in  this  c*ise  from  ttie  fact   that  lie  is  not  paying  two 
prices  for  his  job,  or  indeed  any  price. 

What  could  be  done  by  better  orj^anization  of  this  nmrket  in  iJ 
way  indicated  is  to  put  railways  and  other  larj^e  employers  in  ronlac 
wit  li  the  widest  possible  ran^e  of  si^lection.  As  it  is  at  present,  railroad 
are  continually  h>sing  by  means  of  the  poor  labor  they  nuist  put  upl 
with  on  construction  gangs^  and  decent  laborers  hkewisi^  are  ^ub-j 
jetrted  to  loss  and  indignities  by  reason  thereof.  The  railways  standi 
so  much  in  need  of  this  help  timl  tln*}^  dare  not  offend  the  private 
ai^encics  whence  ibey  j^et  it;  the  private  agencies  have  an  easy  hohl  on 
the  contractor*  who  sliares  their  receipts,  and  thus  the  contract  system^fl 
a  wasteful,  injyri<*U8  method  to  both  sides,  continues  to  thrive.  What 
i^  ricciled  is  n  wid<*r  hdior  market  to  appeal  to  than  the  locality  affords, 
H  coordimition  i»f  the  efforts  of  the  States  through  the  free  employ- 
merit  offices. 

Ftnthcrmurc,  it  is  chiimed  '\n  many  quartern  that  the  supply  of 
unskilled  labor  is  entirely  inadct|UHli"  tcj  th<*  thinand;  that  without 
the  contimud  access  of  fdriMirn  hibor  through  mimigration  our  rail- 
ways eonld  not  be  built,  and  many  other  such  ent<*rprises  must  go 
unacconi|ilished  It  is  reported  by  a  State  official  in  Colorado  that 
ct>rporatinns  in  thtit  State  are  violating  the  Federal  statutes  by 
iniporting  foreign  c<uitraet  labor  thr*Migh  the  nn  dium  of  Greek, 
Italian,  and  Japanese  padrones.  All  over  the  country  the  bulk  of 
such  work  is  certainly  being  dont^  by  foreigners.  In  so  far  as  the 
natives  and  the  naturalized  wivo  have  been  here  some  tinit*  an* 
advancing  beyond  this  stage  ot  labor,  it  is  a  satisfactory  condition. 
It  is  decidedly  unsatisfactory  if  there  is  a  considerable  supply  of  sucln 
labor  already  here  and  not  taken  up,  and  this  is  exactly  the  caseM 
In  other  wtnxis,  I  he  facilities  for  distributing  infc»rmation  concerning 
tliis  labor  market  are  nut  so  gt»od  as  are  tin/  facilities  for  placing  the 
immigrant  Uilnn-  just  arriving,  as  witness  the  following  report  of  the 
presidcnJ  of  the  Irish  Emigrant  Society,  New  York  City:  ^f 

Al  Ihc  lab(>r  hunau.  which  is  hicated  al  the  \hV\X.t*A  SV^Vv*^  Y^^t 
OUiCf'  Bu'thitni:,  Ihitlory    Park,  and  wVi\e^  \s  y>w\\x   wviiAAAaAWB^ 
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ithis  society  and  the  German  society^  employment  was  found  during 
[iheyear  1905  for  9vS»i7  iininigrants. 

While  maintained  by  tlicso  societies,  immigrants  of  all  nationalities 
equally  privileged  in  the  bureau.     The  bureau  charges  no  fees  or 
omission  of  any  sort  to  employer  or  immigrant. 
Phc  nationality  of  the  employed  during  the  yeaa  was  as  follows: 


I 


I 


I 
I 


I 


I 


Count  r>'* 

Miik». 

Feoialcs. 

ToUl 

QtrmKaf ■  ■  -. , ■     .„.,,..,.......-,,,,,• 

Uk 
81 
IB 

UM 

17 

4Si 
601 

40 
37 
U 

5,383 

31&28 

lwthm*L - ...... 

BoAndiEuvlA. ,.,.*,.«..,.•.,.—.—,. 

1.9M 

Bngtnnd.  .. ..-*.. * 

Ausirlft. ., ,..-- -— . 

13$ 

fhrttBfvknd....... .* 

il 

Bollsnd , ,.....- 

11 

P^Ulld.      .....r.., ..,T 

27 
3 

ISA 

Rqnta *..*,- 

to 

Orwft*. .  .......................  ..,..>.^T.^-....................i'.T^. 

1 

p«r>ia 

1 

TnXK^..m. T,           -,-.»-.         -.---T ^-T-T-T TT T-- 

i 

if 

|fcftK*mtA t 

1 

Liixem1yiiiK......«.. ...— — — ... 

tl 

l' 

Bi^glniB , . 

t 

8,607 

1,170  1 

9.837 

DESTINATION  OP  TS£  EliPLOYED. 


StAte  or  Territory 

Uhl^. 

Females. 

Total. 

H««  York - 

6,071 

135 

07 

m 
11 

47 
13 
04 

2 
22 
17 
19 

1 

i 

1 
1 

9GS 

ns 

17 

7.0il» 

1,292 

157 

iiewJmrmf - 

CoooocClcat       .,-    .................. ,....-.........^.,.. 

PttmSTWftDlA - ,.."..., 

135 

Kicblgsa           . — .. 

63 

1 

MAjnachusetU...... -- — * 

VC'iTOont           ........... ....».....^.*.  ••*..«........... ........... 

3 

MisriiBsippl , -....,..-. 

It 

Kentucicy..  ......................•.*...•..•■............•......... 

2 

49 

U*im. , -, 

13 

VirEinlJU.  ....<..........«.* ..............«•*.................. 

9 

2 

07 

Ifi^touri 

1 

Wlaronaln..... ..........*>..«..T..^.r.i^. ..<............. .......... 

22 

mioois                    .................................................. 

17 

Ohio *,.. „ 

Dci&WATC -. p...... 

I 

Rhndtt^  IftUiifl                             _.-. -      _.-    -      ...           _    -- 

I 

e 
1 

TcfiiiCLiiaD  _  _          .......................... ................. .......... 

District  ol  Columbia 

ItMUaiiA ... 

1 

B,m 

It  170 

9,837 

I 
I 


Of  those  employed,  1,025  were  skilled  and  7,642  were  unskilled 
laborers.  Forty-two  families,  comprising  91  persons^  are  included  in 
the  number  employed.  The  average  wages  paid  to  farm  hands  was 
$10.87  per  month  with  board  and  lodging.  Female  help,  $12  per 
month,  Doard  and  lodging,  and  laborers  received  $1 .64  per  day.  Tliir- 
te^n  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  meals  and  276  lodgings  were 
furnished  by  the  Society  for  Irish  immigrants  seekio^f  empknTnent. 
and  inland  transportation  was  supplied  for  102.  Eighty-four  immi- 
grants were  returned  to  Ireland. 

While  it  is  true  that  all  but  about  six  liundred  found  employment 
in  either  New  York  or  New  Jersey,  the  material  points  here  made  are 
that   the  miu^hiiwry  is  ready  to  send  labor  even  to  svicV\  fiiir  away 
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States  as  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  that  transporta- 
tion was  advanced'  in  102  cases,  and  that  the  demand  far  exceeds  the 
supply. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  following  recommendations  are  given  by  way  of  summary: 

1.  A  small  nominal  fee  should  be  charged.  The  amount  should 
probably  be  no  loss  than  25  nor  more  than  50  cents  as  a  rule.  The 
guiding  principlo  should  be  to  make  the  service  self-supporting. 

The  reasons  why  a  foe  should  be  charged  are — 

(a)  To  (lifTorontiatc  the  service  from  that  of  a  charity. 

(h)  To  throw  tho  support  of  the  service  where  it  naturally  belongs. 

((')  To  give  floxibihty  to  tho  system  of  offices;  thus  the  number  and 
location  t hereof  should  not  be  fixed  by  statute;  this  necessarily  results 
wlion  tlio  service  is  fro(». 

((/)  To  make  it  possibh^  to  got  accurate  data  upon  positions  secured. 

2.  Tlio  public  rniplovmont  office  should  be  integrated  with  other 
branches  of  the  jnibhc  service.  It  is  highly  desirable  accordingly  that 
it  sliouhl  be  located  in  the  cit}'  hall  or  court-houst\  The  office  ex- 
penses should  bo  borne  in  every  case  by  tho  locality;  never  by  the 
State. 

LAWS  RELATING  TO  FREE  PUBLIO  EMPLOYMENT 
.    OFFICES. 

Following  are  tho  laws  of  tho  various  States  relating  to  free  pubhc 
einployinent  offices: 

CONNECTICUT. 

(iKNERAL    StATITKM,     UkVI.SION    OF    1902. 

Section  4008.  Tlic  ])iiblic  <*mi)loyin(Mit  biircaiiH  in  N(»w  lluvon,  Ilartfonl,  Bridc:©- 
port.  Norwich,  and  Watrrlmrv  ^«lmll  remain  lus  cstablislu'd.  No  rompensation  or  f«'0 
Bhall  1)0  charj^od  or  roccivod,  diroctly  or  indirectly,  from  j)ers<ma  applying  for  employ- 
ment or  hell)  throuj^h  any  niieh  bureau.  The  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  ial)or 
Btalistics  shall  a])point.  fnr  each  bureau,  and  may  remove  for  g(M)d  and  8ufiiciont  cause, 
a  superintendent  for  the  pn)per  administration  of  its  affairs. 

Skc.  4()()1).  The  term  "person"  in  this  chapter  shall  include  persons,  company, 
society,  a-^sociation,  or  cor|)onMion,  and  (he  term  "employment  agency"  shall  include 
business  of  keeping  an  intelligence  (»flice,  empl(»yment  bureau,  or  other  agency  for 
pnK-uring  work  or  employment  for  persons  seeking  employment,  or  for  acting  as  agent 
for  procuring  such  work  or  employm<'nt  where  a  fee  or  other  valuable  thing  is  exacted, 
charged,  or  received  for  n^gLstration,  or  for  ])rocuring  or  assisting  to  procure  employ- 
ment, work,  or  a  situation  of  any  kind,  or  fur  procuring  or  pn)vidmg  help  for  any 
person. 

Skc.  4()10.  No  p<»rson  shall  open,  keep,  or  carry  on  any  BU<^h  employment  agency 
unless  he  shall  procure  a  licj«nse  from  said  t'ommissioner  authorizing  the  licensee  to 
open,  keep,  or  carry  on  such  agency  at  a  designated  place,  which  license  shall  be  IssuikI 
by  the  commissi(m*er  on  payment  of  a  fi?e  (;f  ten  (lollars  for  the  first  year  and  five  dollars 
for  each  succeeding  year,  which  money  shall  be  paid  by  him  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
State.  Every  license  shall  contain  a  designation  of  th(^  city,  street,  and  number  c  f  the 
house,  in  which  the  person  licensed  shall  carry  on  the  said  employment  agency,  and 
the  number  and  date  of  such  license.  No  person  shall  conduct  an  employment  agency, 
or  act  as  agent  for  procuring  employm<*nt,  m  any  building  where  liquor  is  sold. 
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^      Sec,  4filL  Everj' iMTBcm  ^hall  file  with  lii^  iipplication  for  a  license  a  bond  U>  Uic* 
1  StiAt<«  1"  t}u>  sum  of  iivo  hundred  dollars,  with  s^urtty  approved  by  the  ct3mmissioner,j 
c?i>!  I  hat  the  uhlignr  shall  n«jt  viulate  any  provision  if  thia  chapter     The  com 

m*  .:i>^  cause  an  action  to  Ik*  brought  oil  said  bcmd  in  l!ic  name  \  I  V.iv  Statirl 

ft>r  iuiy  violation  til  its  conditions;  and  ho  may  revoke  any  license  r/honever,  in  his 
iud<r?T**>r>»   the  pereon  licensed  shall  violate  any  provision  1 1  this  chapter, 

^  ?    Every  person  so  lic(»na»Hl  shall  keep  a  rcgisit  r  in  whicJi  shall  he  entenxlr 

in  h  laniruafre,  the  name  and  address  cf  every  applicant,  and  cf  every  person 

ill  ^       •    ': 'ution  for  help  or  ser%'rtnts,  and  the  nature  *  f  the  employment  far| 

l>e  wanted.     Such  regitfters  shall  at  all  reasonable  hours  be  opei 
1 1  t  'ii'  4  iirMrtiUvii^ner  and  hia  agents. 

r  271,  Acts  tf  1905),  Ever>'  such  licensed  peri«oii 
aL;'  I.  »yment  from  whom  a  fee  cr  (thtr  valuable  t'ing 

•h^  Ltj  r\x.t-ived  (v»r  pr^»t  titujg  huch  employment,  which  fee  or  valuable  thing  shall  in 
no  caae  cxcecKl  the  value  ♦  f  ten  per  ccntmu  *..f  the  firet  month's  wages,  a  rcccifl  ial 
whicli  6liadl  1  '  une  cf  the  appl  icant.  the  amount  c  f  the  fee «  r  ether  valuallaj 

thinj^*  tlwj  t? ; .  r  nature  of  the  employment  or  situation  to  be  procured,  andj 

m  St  '       *    '  '    n  be  Htatcd  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  or  per-] 

»'  \  be  rtferre<l  cr  sent  f*  r  emplo\-nicnt  or  work.     In  <  as€ 

tb  ^'  *  * 'ii  H  situation  or  employment  through  the  agency 

of  1  aJtcr  ri'^JfLHtrationas  afort  said,  said  license? 

p* 7  ant  up>n  demand  the  full  amount  cf  tlie  ftNll 

or  vifciuaUle  Liang  p*Uii  ui  delivtred  by  cuid  appluunt  to  said  licensed  person,  provided 
that  i^nrh  devsn^od  b*»  Teade  within  thirty  <lays  after  the  expiration  of  the  peno<J  tifore- 
«ti  '  1 1  wliall  a<.'cept  the  silualion  with  the  jx^rson  to  whom  rai4^ 

»[•;  I   sai«l  appli(*ant  shall  forfeit  the  whole  amount  cf  the  lee  o^H 

vy  id.     Ever>'  such  receipt  shall  have  printed  on  it^  back,  in" 

ill-  i*y  of  this  station,  and  every^  licensed  ptT^on  shall  caiuse  a 

pi  *py  oi  this  chapter  t>  be  posted  in  a  rtmspicuous  place  ia, 

eih  mesi.     No  person  shall  dLsplav  on  aiiy  sig^n,  window,  or  itj 

•n  ^   of  the  Connecticut  free  public  employment  bureau  or  i 

ihcitUi. 

Na  such  licensed  pereon  sliall  send  or  cause  to  be  sent  anv  female  help 
f  >  a  pltt<^"0  if  bad  repute,  house  rt  ill-fame,  or  a^ignation  house,  or  to  nj 
-e  ui  amusement  kept  for  immoral  ]>urpoBc«,     Ho  such  liceniK^d  pcrsuBl 
i'uiMi^ii  cr  cause  to  be  published  any  false  or  fraudulent  n«  tice  or  advertisement^] 
Igivr  any  false  i^iformatiun,  i>r  make  any  false  pnimise  relating  to  w«rk  or  eujj>loy-| 
pnt  t »  ui»v  oni'  who  shall  rtginter  for  employment:  and  no  such  licensed  person  shall] 
make  1  i  s  in  the  register  kept  by  him.     Every  person  violating  any  provi** 

won  i^f  t  u-r  shall  be  lined  not  more  than  one  hu'ndrtul  doUara, 


■'^ 


Chafter  33,  Acra  or  1903. 


•The  commiBsioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  may  establish  and  conduct  branch 
public  empl<»yment  bureaus  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  live  t^tablishi'd 
bur^.aus,  ti^uch  branchts  mav  be  tstablished  and  conducted  in  any  city  within  the 
Stilt.'  Lin  I  ^.li  ill  1^.  iii;kTKii»<  d  by  the  nearest  burtau:  Ftoiidcd^  Tliat  in  no  case  sliall 
fill*  I  unlef®  it  can  be  conducted  by  the  bureau  taking  charge 

th»  lion  made  for  such  bureau. 

Approved,  April  14,  19U3. 


CaAPTBit  148,  Acts  of  1905. 


1 


i^iuns  of  chapter  259  cf  the  General  Statutes  jsectinns  450H-I514|  shall  not 
api  perwcm  supplying  fx>sitinns  in  connection  with  edtacational  itustitutionB, 

pfiiAt  J.-.1  -urh  peraim  is  not  engaged  in  supplying  positions  for  other  employees. 
Approved,  June  22,  1905. 

rLLINOIS. 


Acts  of  1*HJ3,  page  19-1. 

,„JN   L  Free  employment  offices  are  hereby  created  as  follows:  One  in  each 

city  *>i  not  h^ss  than  hlty  thousand  population,  and  three  in  each  city  containing  a 

limi  if  oT^i'  niiUioTi  or  over,  for  the  purfK>se  cf  recriving  applications  of  persona 

►  nt,  and  applications  of  perse^ns  seeking  to  emplov  labor.     Such 

•  signated  and  known  afi  Illinois  Free  Employment  O^ces. 
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U  rlcrk  fur  I'ttrJi  of  thf  ollicti*  f TMaLftj  by  m'rtitJii  i  of  tiii»  att.  v^ 
entin^  time  Ut  the*  duti<*i  of  Uu^ir  n«wpertJvi»  offirr-^      Th»*  rt-^ 
or  llic  drrk  «liall  in  vmh  rai^*  In*  »  woman.     Tlir  i 
two  vt*iirw,  iink'N*  wMiiKT  n/itii»vi'<^  for  rauntv     Tli- 
r     ;  '  hijncin»ii(  1,500)  (lollurH  ])CT  iitr  '  i  i 

I' (Hit*  thniiwiml  twf>  hujxJn'd  n     \<'i    i 

for  tlffmyitiK  tlu*  m  r«*K-urv  cojiIm  i  j 

8k*\  :i.  Tfio  HVipcnntfrulc'Tit  of  I  a 
day»  afhT  i&ptjointriit'ut,  inx-r^  an  olli*  i.^  iti  pu«*h  tm  lUiiy  u^tritiiJl  in*vf  U»i*ii 
betwcnm  »u«'l»  «ufj<*rinit?mU;nt  and  tho  »L*t'retttry  of  the  Lun<uu  rf  hih<»r 
heiiig  iniiftt  ftpiiropHfttf^  for  the  purpo?»o  inir'nciod;  purh  ofTxcc  t^ 
miffirivnt  in>iiil>»T  <.f  rtM»iiiH  and  »pHilHM*ni*«  U»  fnabh  hint  to  pt 
pn>vi(lf,  t&  H'ptinito  n^tm  or  iipurliii«*iii  for  tho  iwo  of  wotiioti  rotrr  o  nrvj  i 
or  Inlp.      lij>tni  thi'  Miit^id*'  id  ciirh  .«;Uf'h  o(h*  c,  in  jKjfiitiuu  iind  ruiinniT  t 
fulh*^l  piililo/  Hticiitioti.  H,hall  1h'  plto'C'd  Ji  wign  whit  h  xhull  n  nil  in  0»r 
tu;ijj[e,  lliifioi?^  Fri*t*  EuiployfiR*nt  CHliii*,  and  tJo'  rumc  Hhiill  iippeur  tntfi 
^uimiU*  vviiidowH  <»r  nj)on  sij^iw  in  «*nt  h  othrr  Ittii^iiugt'S  iu*^  the  hM^ation  (  j 
nflirn  Hhall   rt^ndt-r  lidvixfcldit.     Tlio  wnpvnnlonih'iu  <»f  fni<*h  Huch  fn't*  I'ijijdoyiiu 
oflit'i'  hhtdl  rr'c'i'ivi'  und  rrt'ord  in  hotikw  kt<pt  for  thttt  pnr|x>8eii  (piirptm««j,  njuum  cf 
p<»r!«niH   upplying   (ar  rniploviuent   or   hrln,  dt'mgrmting   opfM*sitc   th<*    namf* 
athlri'hHi'H  ijf  rath  Hfjplitaid,  tliftrhunutiTctf  4'mnh»ynhni  or  hi-lp  *hair«'d,     Hi'pi 
ro^'iHUm  ft>r  iippliranl^i  for  omphivniont  mhall  ho  Wrpt,  nlic^wiiip  iho  -^r,  m'X,  fititi\i 
inidt'  «3r  occupuliori  •  f  ruoh  uppliitLnt,  tht*  rutUM*  und  duration  of  nonoinplovin 
win  thrr  marin-d  or  .Min^h-,  rho  nnndxT  of  dop^ndont  rhihlrcu,  ti>tC'''b<T  willi  i 
otlver  fu*:t»  m*  nui)<ho  rotiyind  hv  iho  Iniroaii  *{  lulKir  tituti^lics  to  ho  luii^d  hy  i 
htm;tiu:  Proiidid,  Tliut  no  *<po('iuf  rc'gisti^n*  nhiiU  hv  opon  t*>  pnhlic  iuspcHtion  «t 
\i\\\i\  and  thai  hui  li  t^taliHtiial  Hnil  Rttciohigit^l  datsi  \m^  \h**  htiri-jiu  of  lalMrr  may  rc'uy 
dhuli  ho  hohl  in  ixmlidoncr  hy  wdrl  htir«'au.  and  ^o  puhliBlnd  titi  not  to  rrviuJ  I 
idontity  of  uny  oni?:  j4n^,  profidtd /tiTther,  llmt  any  applitunt  who  fihiill  drclinel 
fitrniHli  an^wcrtt  a^t  to  iho  cpn^Htionn  rontuinod  in  HprVial  rfgi^torK  ithall  ntil  thoi 
forfeit  any  Pijcht^  to  any  4*in|doynn'rit  thr  olliro  iiiii^fit  MTUft*. 

*Skc\  '1.  Kiw'h  t<u<'h  HUporititrtidt  nt  hIiiiII  rt^intri  on  Tiiun*day  of  <*iu'h  wcn-k  t4«  the  8| 
bnroun  of  hilntr  Ptiitit^tiia  iho  ntin^hor  of  apntiratioiiii  for  fxn^iiioTiB  and  ff>r  hrl'*  r 
during'  th«^  prt'oiu|tn)j(  woek.  ami  th<*  nnnil>«'r  of  (>oMtioi]f>i  KH-urod,  almi  fl 
upplitutionH  roinauiini?  on  tho  Ixtoks  iit  iho  biginnini^  <;f  th«?  wcok.     It  p^hui      i 
the  niuiiliiT  anci  rhanutor  of  iho  pt^iiionH  HorvinHl  during  th**  procmUng  wix^k.     Ij 
rt'coijitof  tho^r  V\h\m,  und  not.  Ial<'r  than  8ulurday  of  oa<  h  wovk,  tlio tKHTt- tary  of  Ui^g 
tiuroau  of  labor  ji<iati8tioH  nhull  fuUMi*  to  bo  priiUint  a  ntioc^t  i<howing  m'panit<^ly,  and! 
roiobinatitHi,  tho  ht^lji  roroivotJ  from  all  Mirh  fno  rniph^ynn  rit  olVnx'ft, 

8ix    5.   It  Hhall  hi'  (ho  duty  of  oath  nuidi  Ptiporinti-ndontof  a  fnt^rii  -  *  r 

to  imtnodintolv  put,  hint^rlf  in  ooinnninioatlon  with  tho  principal  nun 
fhant^  an<l  otfnr  oni|»loy»"rH  of  hvlMir,  and  in  u><o  all  diliponoo  in  ^oruti  ,„ 
tion  of  ihi»  paid  f^in]ilnyin*  of  labor,  with  tlio  i>ur|Mi^r»  and  objort^f « f  rjLid  • 
onirt'S-     To  thin  ond  it  nhall   bo  <onip(t<nt  fir  Piich  Piipi-rinloudrnLs  to  u 
tho  ndunms  af  newspaf*orB,  or  othor  nu  tSiuni,  for  8Uch  t^ituatirnifl  as  ho  haw  upfdien 
to  till,  and  ho  may  advortiwo  in  a  gomral  way  h  r  tho  oKijirraiion  of  lar^o  cuntfac| 
and  omployorw  in  fiu*  li  tra<Jo  jonrnalH  or  rtpocml  pul>lication  an  n»ach  such  i»m| 
whrthorsurli  lra<h'  orHpooial  joumalH  aro  piibHshod  within  thot^tatoof  fllinoij 

Sr,o.  il   It  t^hall  bo  tho  duty  of  each  such  Piiporintondont  to  inako  rotk»rt  to  thi 
buroau  of  lalnir  elatistics  annually,  not   hUor  than  Dotoinbor  firf>t  of  caHi  ytar, 
ct'rning  tho  work  of  hiMollice  for  tho  yearonding  Octolyerhret  of  the  sanio  yoar,  ti*gi  ( 
with  a  htatemont  of  tho  oxpensow  of  tho  8ame,  inrluding  the  charecs  of  an  intt-rpre 
wlion  n<TOHrtary,  and  BUch  ropurt  »hall  bo  piibliHliod  by  the  eaid  bureau  of  labor  i 
tistioK  annually  with  its  ooaJ  ro|K)rt,     Each  wiich  BUpmntendont  shall  also  porfo 
euch  othor  ilutien  in  tho  colloetion  nf  i^Jaiistic**  of  lal)or  at^  the  fiCMTetary  of  tho  bur 
of  labtjr  Ktatitstics  tnay  rocpiire. 

Hhv.  7,  No  fro  or  ot>niponaation  shall  bo  charged  or  received,  dLn»ctly  or  indin*< 
from  porwonB  applying  for  oni|j|oymcnt  or  boln  thrnugh  B&id  free  pmplo>Tnorit  oMloi 
and  any  rtiiptTinUTidonf,  a>wif^tant  enporiiih'nd«^nt  or  dork,  whr)  shall  accopi,  direct ly 
vr  iudirrotly^  any  fro  or  coin  poiiwaf  ion  fnHn  any  appli*ant  or  from  hii^  or  h*  r  npr*  8C*n* 
^    ivo  jroprohoiilativi*!,  MhaJI  bo  dootno<l  )i;uilty  of  a  niiHlonicanf>r,  and  npm  cxinviction, 

Jl  ho  lined  not  Icsh  than  twcniydivo  nor  moro  than  lilty  dolkns  and  imprifloacd  m 

'  county  jail  not  more  than  tfiirty  days- 
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b,  Tlio  Utiik  **applicani  hr  cmploymGut,*'  as  need  In  thia  a4"t»  ehall  be  om- 

to  iiuati  liny  perR>ti  seeking  work  of  any  lawful  charat'ter,  and   *  applicant  for 

*  sliali  nuan  any  rHTw>n  or  pi^rsouj*  »<.*c?king  help  in  any  legitimale  enUr['riee;  and 

ilijs  in  lbi»  acl  eliall  be  construed  to  limiL  the  int  aning  of  tlie  term  work  to  luanual 

iion,  but  it  shall  include  professional  Bervice,  and  all  other  legitimate  ecrviccv. 

9.  No  ^w^rson,  tinn  or  corfKiration  in  this  State  hIjuU  open,  operate  or  maintain 

lint  ag^-ncy  for  hirc\  or  \v1  is  rharj^^vd  to  either  applicant  for 

^1  help  without  first  obtai  !i><   for  the  same  from  the  State 

il>or.     Such  license  fee,  i t.     ui  hity  thoutfand  (dO.tXMl)  pojjula- 

I  he  lifty  dolhira  ($50 ^  per  annum.     In  ill  cities*  containing  h  rs  than 

r'XJiO)  ixjpulation  a  uniform  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars  ($25)  per  annum 

hf  riMjuirtd,     Every  license  shall  contain  a  designation  of  the  city,  street  and 

litmbt^r  of  the  building  in  which  the  licensed  partv  conducts  said  employment  agenc^r. 

lieense,  tijgether  with  a  copy  of  this  act,  Bhall  be  posteil  in  a  conspicuous  place  in 

h  and  every  employment  agency.     No  agency  shall  print,  publish  or  paint  on  any 

in  any  newflpapcr  or  jmblication,  a  name  aimilar  to  that  of  the 

nt  Oflice.     The  commissioners  of  lalwr  shall  require  with  ra<-*h 

.  M  .-  , u  Umd  in  the  penal  mm  of  five  hutulrcd  dollars  ($500),  with  one 

retic^  to  l»e  apprt>v<Hi  bv  the  said  commissioners,  and  conditioned  that  the 

^  1  not  violate  any  of  the  duties,  terms,  conditions,  provisions  or  requirements 

of  tfiis  act-     The  eaid  entnnusKioners  arc  authorized  to  cause  an  action  or  actions  to  be 

lirought  on  ^aid  Ixmd  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois  for  any  violation 

"  any  of  its  conditions,  and  they  may  also  revt^ke.  upon  a  full  hearing,  any  license. 

henever.  in  their  judgment,  the  party  licensetl  f^hall  have  violated  any  of  the  provi- 

of  this  act.     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  licensed  agency  to  keep  a  register,  in 

dhall  be  enterixl  the  name  and  address  of  every  applicant.     Such  licnst'd  ^ 

^    ''  ,^]^.  ,  ,.t..,  ir.r, ,  a  register  the  name  and  address  ot  every  person  who  shall 

pi  r  servants;  and  the  name  and  nature  of  the  emnloyment  ; 

wanted,     Such  rt'gister  shall,  at  all  n^aArmable  hours,  be  ' 

OJpMm  to  T  1  mri  and  examination  of  the  commissioners  of  ialior  or  their  agents.  ' 

Whi*re  a  1  *n  fee  is  rharged  for  receiving  or  hling  applications  for  employment 

help^  tftud  let  s\\a\\  in  no  caije  exceed  the  sum  of  two  dollar?*  ($2),  for  which  a  receipt 

iiaJl  be  ffiven*  in  which  ithall  be  stated  the  name  of  the  applicant,  the  amount  of  the 

'frf .  t'      '  ^       '  or  iharucter  of  the  work  or  situation  lo  be  procured.     In  caae 

the  I  not  obtain  a  situation  or  employminl  through  Kueh  licensed 

»*•"  '  ,..-  ;4ih  after  ri^istration  as  aforeaaiu,  tl'ien  said  licenst^  agency  shall 

id  return  to  sucli  applicant,  upon  demand  beiniij  maxle  therefor,  the 

i  !  fee  paid  or  delivered  by  said  applicant  to  said  licensixi  agency, 

pmvtdM  ibat  such  demand  be  made  within  thirty  f30)  days  after  tlie  expiration  of  the 

p*nod  afori^d.     No  agency  shall  send  or  cause  to  be  sent  any  female  help  or  servants 

Ui  any  place  of  bad  reyjute,  house  of  ill-fauie  or  assignation  hou8t%  or  to  any  house  or 

fda^'o  of  amusement  kept  for  immoral  purposes.  No  such  licensed  agency  shall  pub- 
ish  or  caiise  to  be  publishtHi  any  false  or  fraudulent  notice  or  advertisement,  or  to  give 
»ny  faJae  information,  or  to  make  any  false  promise  concerning  or  relaring  to  work  or 
i'innloyin«  >«i  r**  iti\  .m^^  vi^bo  shall  register  for  employment,  and  no  licensed  agency 
»haJI  rait'  t  ries  in  the  register  to  be  kept  is  herein  pnivided.     No  person, 

firm  or  c-  II  conduct  the  business  of  any  employment  offio<'  in,  or  m  con- 

nection with,  .,ny  plifcce  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  siA<\. 

^pe    10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  of  labor,  and  the  secretary  theretjf , 

^^  this  act.     When  informed  of  any  violation,  it  shall  be  their  duly  to  institute 

[>rricee<ling3  for  the  enforcement  of  its  penalties  bi-fore  any  court  of  competent 

I  ion.     Any  persr»n  convicted  of  a  violation  of  tlie  provisions  of  this  act  s^hall  be 

\y  *>f  a  mis»lemeanor  and  shall  be  lined  not  lesn  [than I  tifty  dollars  ($50)  nor  more 

I  one  hundred  ( 10<1)  dollars  for  each  offense,  or  by  im|)risonmeni  in  the  county  jail 

for  a  perirxl  not  exceeding  six  (H)  months,  or  both,  at  the  iliscretion  of  the  court, 

Skc  1L  a  private  employment  agency  is  defined  and  interpret*^i  to  mean  any 
pemnn,  firm  or  corporation  furnishing  emplovmenl  or  help  or  giving  information  as  to 
whero  eraplo)^nieni  or  help  may  be  wNuired,  or  who  shall  display  any  emt>loyment 
"^  or  bulletin,  or  thrtJUgn  the  medium  of  any  card,  circular  or  pamphlet,  offering 
__yment  or  help,  shall  br  *l<ruH'<l  an  employment  agency,  and  subject  to  the 
isions  of  this  act,  whether  a  f<M»  or  commitwion  is  charged  or  not'  Provided,  That 
charitable  orgiini/.ati<ms  are  not  included. 

Skc.  12.  All  money  or  moneys  received  from  fees  and  fines  shall  be  held  by  the  said 
commiHsioners  of  labor,  and  shall  con.^titute  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  this  at^-t;  and  the  said  commissioners  shall,  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
nuke  an  account  of  said  fund  and  pay  into  the  State  treasury  whatever  balance  shall 
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remiiin  iift»jr  uaying  ih^  mxt-Hsary  tlisbursean^inyi  for  lli*j  purpoao  of  enforcing  the 
provisiotia  of  tluB  act. 

Skc.  i:J.  All  printing,  hliinks,  blank  bmiks,  stationery  and  such  other  supplies  i 
may  be  net'e>?aary  f<ir  llin 
frhall  b\*  furnialui  b 


pn^per  conduct  af  ihu  busineaa  of  the  offices  herein  created 


L*d  tiv  the  iWH^rdary  «.)f  state  u[xjii  requisition  for  the  i^me  made  l»y  thtJ 
supi'rinlendeuti*  of  tlic  several  oflices* 

Sec.  14,  All  iuti<  and  parl^  of  acts  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 
Sec.  15.  Wliereiirf,  an  enjeri^ency  exista,  therefore,  thia  act  shall  take  effect  and  h«  . 
in  force  from  and  aft  it  its  passage. 
Approved  May  II.  1903. 

KANSAS. 

Gkneral  Statittkh  or  190L 

Section  3833*  There  is  hereliy  created  the  free  employment  bureau  of  the  Stable 
Kansas,  for  the  purpcjse  of  providing  free  employnjent  agencies  in  all  cities  of  the  finit 
and  set^ond  claaa  within  the  State:  Provided,  That  any  city  of  the  second  claas  may,  by 
re»i>lution  of  the  mayor  and  council,  dispense  with  BUch  free  employment  agency,  and 
flhall  notify  the  director  to  that  effect.  Said  bureau  j^lml!  be  under  the  s^upcrviBion 
and  direction  of  an  oflicer  designated  aa  *' director  of  free  employment,"  whi»  ahall  bo 
apjxiinted  Ijv  the  governor  within  ten  days  from  thr^  taking  effefi  of  this  act,  antl  shall 
hold  Huch  oihce  for  the  term  of  two  years  and  until  his  BHccesaor  i«  appointed  and 
qualified.  Before  entering  ujx^n  the  duties  of  the  oflicc^  he  ahall  take  and  aubscriho 
an  oath  as  provided  tor  other  State  officers. 

Skc.  38;^4.  As  8<*on  us  such  director  of  free  employment  shall  have  been  appilnled  j^ 
and  qimlifiedt  it  shvdl  l>e  hia  duty  to  prepare,  prescribe,  print,  and  traa^mit  to  the  city 
clerks  of  all  citie«  of  the  tirst  and  second  claatjes.  directions,  rules  and  regulatioiu*  for  the 
opening,  c^mduct  and  rej^wiris  of  free  emph^yment  agencies  in  siiid  ciiie«,  which  direc* 
tions,  rules  and  regulations  mid  diri^cti»r  may  amend,  add  to  or  revise  from  time  to  time, 
Said  direcUir  shall  also  prepare  all  needful  or  proper  forms  to  be  used  by  such  agencies, 
and  .Hhail  cauHe  blanks  and  all  blank  iMKiks  to  be  prepared  by  the  State  printer^  and 
Khill  tVirwanl  supjdies  theriHjf  to  all  su*'h  city  clerka  for  use  of  such  agencies;  all  work 
aulboriMHl  by  torn  act  to  be  done  by  the  State  |>rinter,  ufmn  the  requisition  of  eaid 
direct<jr,  subject  to  the  approval  ui  the  State  printing  committee. 

Skc.  3H:t5.  Within  thirty  days  after  su<  h  directions,  rules  and  regulations  shall  have 
been  received  by  any  city  f  lerk.  the  mayor  and  council  shall  comply  with  the  direc- 
tions of  said  director  as  tti  the  opening  and  preparing  to  maintain  a  free  employment 
agency  and  for  the  expetiHC  thereof;  and  if  no  such  provision  he  made,  the  fkities  of 
free  employment  agent  shall  devolve  upon  the  city  clerk,  who  shall  perform  llie  «ame« 
and  his  tdfile  shall  be  the  free  employujent  agency  of  mid  city. 

Skc.  WMh  1 1  .*shall  l>e  the  duty  of  the  free  employment  agent  of  every  city  to  register, 
as  directed  by  the  directions  of  the  di ret  tor  of  free  employment,  every  person  deniring 
to  <'inploy  any  perstm  and  every  pen^n  desiring  employment;  and  it  shall  be  the  strict 
legal  rigKt  of  every  such  person  to  go  register  and  ti>  enjoy  all  of  the  advantages  of  such 
emtdoyment  agency  free  from  any  tTiarge  or  expense*  whatever.  Reports  tjo  the 
director  of  free  employment  shall  be  made  by  such  agenciefl  as  nftc^n  and  as  to  such 
matters  a^i  he  may  require.  Every  perswjn  shafl  be  notified  of  employment  ojren  in  tJio 
order  of  his  or  her  registration  for  that  employment  hy  such  agent  where  regiatered. 
All  other  details  shalHie  fixed  by  the  director  of  free  emphiyment. 

»Sec.  3837.  The  reports  of  such  agenri*^  shall  be  made  to  the  director  of  free  employ* 
ment  aa  he  may  require,  and  shall  be  tabulated  and  chissified,  and  such  persi^nsas  nave 
not  secured  employment  or  notice  of  employment  when*  registered  shall  be  notified 
by  the  director  where  such  employment  may  he  had,  as  shfiwn  by  the  rep<^rts  made. 
The  direr tr>r  shall  emlxjdy  in  his  annual  refjort  such  tabulations  of  the  work  performed 
by  such  agencies  in  the  Siate,  with  such  recommendations  as  he  may  deem  proper  for 
the  information  of  the  legislature. 

I         Sec.  3838.  If  any  city  clerk  ehnll  fail  or  refuse  to  carry  out  in  good  faith,  in  a  rea»on- 
ahly  fair  and  efficient  manner,  the  duties  devolved  upon  him  by  this  act  or  by  the 
direction,  rules  and  regulations  of  the  director  of  free  employment,  he  shall  forfeit  hia 
office  a-H  such  free  employment  officer,  and  he  removed  therefrom:  Provided.  Such 
removal  shall  not  affect  the  tenure  of  hia  oflice  us  to  its  other  dtuiea.     Any  agent  pro- 
vided for  and  apix>inted  by  any  city  to  conduct  a  freti  employment  agency  under  this 
act  shall  be  removed  by  tiie  mayor  at  any  time  when  requested  in  writing  by  ten  or 
mora  eh*ctam  of  said  city,  up«ui  a  showing  being  made  that  such  agent  refused  or  failed 
to perfarm  the  dnXiof^  ajs^Vequtred  Ity  thiei  act.    In  eu8f'  of  the  removal  or  resignation  for 
Bny  ruusv  of  the  free  employmeti't  agent  ivv  anv  e\ly,  l\vc  lutt^^oi  oV  wicV  c:\V|  ^i^ 
lounedmtely  stppoin  taq  uiLlified  penoiL  to  EU  such  vftcau^^  * 
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Sec.  3839.  The  direc'ior  of  five  employmt^nt  ahall  keep  and  maintain  an  ollict?,  and 
_)m  executive  council  it*  hereby  diructed  lu  provide  for  eaid  director  a  suitable  room, 
fioperly  furnished  for  the  uj»e  of  aiid  director 

Sec.  3&40.  It  shall  be  the  further  dvUy  of  the  said  director  to  secure  and  list,  a^  far  as 
pfmcticable,  from  the  rural  districti^  of  the  State,  the  number  of  extra  laborers  required 
tir  the  harvest  season  in  each  commuiiily,  for  the  purptiae  of  pruviding  latwr  fur  the 
harvest  scttOii  to  meet  such  demand,  and  to  provide  employment  for  any  idle  labi>r 
seeking  eroplovment. 

Sicc-  3S41.  Ihe  director  of  free  employment  shall  be  paid  a  salary  of  twelve  hundred 
ckdlars  per  annum,  to  be  paid  a^  other  State  officers.  1  he  fiu-ther  sum  of  five  hundred 
dcitlars  annually  for  p4.H«iage  and  express  is  hereby  allowed  for  the  use  of  said  director  in 
^ing  out  the  provisions  at  ihia  act. 


MARYLAND. 
AsTicLS  8d,  PtTBi^tc  Gbnerjil  Laws — Code  of  IdOS. 
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SscnoK  2.  *  •  *  7th.  The  chief  of  the  bureau  of  industrial  statistics  shall* 
cause  to  be  oi^nized  and  operated  a  free  State  employment  agency  for  the  free  use 
of  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  fnr  the  purpose  of  atiuring  employment  for 
II J,. 1.1  if  pers^)!)^  who  may  re^i^ster  in  said  bureau  or  agency  and  for  the  purpuse 
lt<'lp  or  lalMir  for  persons  registering  as  applicants  for  help  or  labor  and 
I  and  maintain  such  ollice. 


MICHIGAN. 
Act  No.  37,  Acts  of  1905. 
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JMOS  1.  Free  employment  hunaus  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  created  in 
^'  fity  in  this  Stale  having  a  jxtpulation  of  over  fifty  thuusand,  for  the  purpf^se 
ol  receiving  applications  of  persons  seeking  employment,  and  applications  of  persons 
seeking  h^  employ  laljor.  Such  bureau^s  shall  be  dr^ignated  and  known  as  Michigan 
Free  Employment  Bureaus. 

Stc.  2/  The  commissioner  of  labor  shall  oi^nize  and  establish  in  all  cities  of  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants  or  over,  in  thb  State,  a  We  employment  bureau,  for  the  pur|x)5e 
of  receiving  applicaticmi^  of  perscin^i  seeking  employment,  and  applications  of  persons 
seeking  t»  employ  labor.  No  compensation  or  fee  shall  bo  cliarged  or  received, 
dinn-tly  or  indirec*tly,  fmm  persn^Ois  applying  for  en^ployrai nt  or  hi-lp  throueh  any 
such  bureau.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commissioner  {4  iaVior  to  use  all  diligence 
Id  securing  the  cooperation  of  employers  d  labor  with  the  puri,>08£»  and  objects  ol 
said  employment  bureaus.  To  thi;*  i?nd  it  shall  be  competent  for  said  commissicmer 
to  advertise  in  the  columns  of  new8papers»  or  to  use  other  m<?diuras,  fur  such  situa- 
tions as  he  has  applicants  to  fill,  and  he  may  advertise  in  a  general  way  for  the  coopera- 
tioD  of  large  contractors  and  employers,  in  such  trade  jnurnals  or  special  publications 
as  reach  such  employenit  whether  such  tratle  journals  are  puljlished  within  the 
State  of  Michigan  or  not.  The  expenses  for  said  advertising  shall  r^ot  exceed  five 
hundretl  dnllars  per  annum,  and  shall  be  paid  from  any  appropriations  made  f<tr  the 
dejpartment  of  labor,  and  shall  be  audited  the  same  as  otJier  Hems  of  expense. 
t  DEO.  3.  When  the  commissioner  of  labor  shall  deem  it  necessary  to  establish  a  free 
^Hiiplovmeut  bureau  undir  the  prctvisions  of  this  act,  the  board  «tf  StMe  auditors  shall 
provi(le  a  suitabl '  otTice  for  the  same,  with  neci'saary  furniture;  and  all  printing, 
Dinding,  blanks,  stationery  and  suppli*'^  Hhall  Ik'  done  and  furnished  under  any 
contract  which  the  State  now  has,  or  shall  hereafter  have,  for  similar  work  with  any 

Cy  or  parties;  and  the  expense  thert*of  aliall  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  Ixiard  of 
e  auditors,  audited  and  paid  for  in  same  manner  as  other  State  printing  and 
iuppli€s»  an'  paid  for. 

Approved  March  30,  1905, 


MINNESOTA. 
Chafter  316,  Atrrs  of  19Q5. 


Section  L  The  commireiDner  of  labor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  is  hereby  directed 

to  organize  and  establish  in  one  city  in  this  State  containing  fifty  thousand  (50.000) 

mhabitants,  or  more,  to  be  chosen  by  him,  a  free  public  I'mploynifiit  bureau,  for  the 

purpoeie  of  rpci'ivin^  uppUcatians  from  persons  see  King  emp\o'^m<ml»  w\t\  ^^^VveaXvoiTm 

£rom  empioyeiv  desiring  to  employ  labor. 


I 


Hhiti'  (tliall  be  m  fcf  <»r  rompeusatimi  charged  ur  received,  tlirectly  or  indirectly, 
from  pc^rsonH  applyinj?  for  oinplaynn'nt,  nr  fmm  thoBP  desiring  tf>  employ  lat>or  Uirough 
nail]  bureiuj, 

Thorf  nliall  l>i'  appointt'd  Ly  the  t'omiiiiasifmer  of  lat>f»r,  for  tfui  h  bureau,  i>ni3  BUptTiti- 
Umdont,  wlio  may  bo  rt'inovi^d  by  tbt"  rommissioner  for  g(KMl  and  Kufiicieut  <  aiuj- 
guch  apjKuntiiitnit  to  bo  miuit*  imaic^bati^'ly  niivr  this  act  becomes  a  law,  and  lh*^n 
after  at  Ow  *niiiiiji  iiremrnt  of  the  biennial  ftOK^iitn  of  rbc  legislature;  the  ealary  of  »uc 
BUperintetulenti*  diall  not  exceed  ($1,200)  tw<  Ive  hundre<i  dollars  per  annum. 

Sec.  2.  The  superintendent  of  such  bureau  sliall  receive  and  record  in  a  \HHtk 
be  kepi  for  that  purmse,  the  names  of  all  persons  applyinp^  for  employment,  luf  wel 
afl  th<*  name  and  address  of  all  persona,   hrmw  or  corporations  applying  to  emplo] 
labor,  di-j^ignating  oppof^ite  the  name  and  addreas  of  each  applicant  the  character 
em  ploy  men  I  desired  or  offered* 

Buch  superintendent  Bhall  al»)  perfonn  eurh  other  diities  in  the  collection  of  labor 
lilatistics,  and  in  the  keeping  of  boolw  and  aecount-^  td  his  burt'au  as  the  commissioner 
ttlay  direct  or  rcqnirt*,  and  ehall  rej>«irt  month  I  v  all  buf^iness  transacted  by  hia  bureau, 
to  the  olhce  of  the  eommifisioner  of  lalwr,  at  tlie  State  capittU. 

Skc.  *S,  Everv  application  for  employment  by  emnloyer  or  employee  which  is  tjia<le 
to  the  free  employment  bureau  ehall  be  void  after  tliirty  days  from  ilB  receipt,  utilcas 
the  same  lie  renewed  by  the  applicant.  When  an  applicant  for  lalwir  has  secun^d  the 
eaine,  he  t^hall  williin  ten  days  thereafter,  notify  tlie  Hup^'rintendeiit  of  the  bureau 
ni^m  a  notification  card  provided  for  that  purpj»e. 

If  any  BUch  applicant  ni^lecU  to  notify  such  HUiKTtntondent^  he  or  they  shall  he 
debarred  from  all  future  nghta  and  piivilegea  of  smli  employment  burean  at  rhe 
discrc*tion  of  the  commissioner  of  lalxir,  Uy  whom  the  Buperintendent  ehall  report 
Ruch  neglect.  ^^H 

Sec,  4.  There  is  hereby  annually  apprtjpriatixl  out  of  any  money  in  the  ^^tatd^H 
treaaury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  aum  of  &evenleen  hundred  fifty  ($1,750)^* 
dollars,  or  so  much  t!jertH)t  \^  may  be  nei^easary,  to  carry  out  the  provbiona  of  this  act. 

Approved  April  li>.  IJ>05. 

Missoimi 


I 


Revise  D  Statu  IKS  of  IKUU 

S^xTto^f  10085.  The  commissioner  of  hil>or  ^ratistica  ^hidl  organize  and  eatabliiih 
all  eitiea  in  Missouri  containing  one  hun<lre*l  thousand  inhabitants  or  more,  a  free  put 
lie  em|>loyment  burenu,  for  the  purpose  of  receivinp:  apjilicalitms  of  pert«>n8  eeeKin 
employment  and  af>plirations  rtf  perwuis  peeking  to  eminoy  labor.  No  comfM*n«itio 
or  fee  Bhall  be  charged  or  received  directly  or  indirectly,  from  perBona  applying  fm 
employ  men t  or  help  throuph  any  8uch  bureau.  Such  commii^sioner  Hhail  ap|K>in(  id 
eacli  bureau  one  puperintendent,  and  may  appoint  for  cat  h  one  rbTk,  and  may  remov 
the  same  for  gtxKl  and  mifftcient  cause.  The  ttalarv  of  the  i^uperintendentflfihall  no 
exceed  one  hundred  dollars  per  month,  and  the  salary  of  the  rlerkH  shall  not  exee 
Bievenly-five  dollars  per  month  8nch  Bahiricff  and  the  expenses  of  auch  bureaus  Khali 
be  paid  in  the  same  mannt  r  m  other  expens^i's  of  th(!  btireau  of  Itibor  ptatistica, 

Skc.  lOOSti.  The   superintendent  of  rnch    free   public   emph>yment   bureau    shall 
receive  and  record,  in  a  bi>ok  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  tne  names  cjf  all  nentunB 

ftdnrt  ss  of 


applying  for  employment  or  lor  help,  designating  f>|)poeite  the  name  and  fti 
each  aj^plicunt  the  chann  ter  tff  iMuployment  or  help  de*<ired.  Such  HUjM*riiitemlent 
uhaJl  aim  perform  auth  other  duti<  8  in  the  colbction  of  labor  utatL^ties  and  in  keeping 
of  l>f»oks  and  accouniH  *tf  hin  l>ureau  a^  the  cotumifsioner  may  require,  and  uliall  report 
monthly  in  the  commiw'ionerof  hibor  Ktati^tifs  the  expenses  of  maintaining  hia  bunau, 
Sec.  10087.  Every  appH*'a1if>n  for  employment  or  lielp  made  to  a  free  employment 
bureau  nhall  be  void  after  thirty  days  from  iti^  receipt,  imbt^  renewed  by  the  appli- 
cant. If  an  ap|»licant  fur  helft  has  wcuretl  the  same,  he  rthalb  within  ten  days  there- 
after, notify  the  superintendent  of  the  bureau  to  whif  h  apjibcatiim  was  therefor  neade. 
Such  notice  shall  contain  the  name  a;id  hint  precedint^  addri^aa  of  the  empb>yees 
received  fhrough  eueh  bureau.  If  any  stuh  api>lieant  rieglrctH  to  notify  such  nu'per- 
intendenl  he  Bhall  be  barred  from  all  futuri;  rignt.H  and  privilegetJ  ttf  flueh  employment 
bureau,  at  the  discretion  of  the  commirtaiomT  of  labor  Btati^siica.  to  whom  I  he  superin* 
lend  en  1  Kliall  rejKirt  Hucli  neglect 


MONTANA. 
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lie  employiuent  office  to  be  conducted  on  the  most  approved  plans,  and  to  provide  for 
the  expanses  thert-of  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  city  in  which  the  sanii*  is  t^tablishcd. 
Tlir  iinniud  rei>ort  of  the  commissioner  of  afTricuhure,  latwr  and  industry  &hall  rnntuin 
i&  tccount  of  the  transactiooF  (*f  all  free  emijloyment  nflices  within  the  State, 

ftL  r  number  of  applicants  for  help,  the  number  of  applicants  for  employment, 

DUiic  and  female,  the  number  securing  employment  thruugli  said  officers  [offices]  and 
Ihe  expenses  tiiereof, 

r  Approved  March  4,  1897, 
till 
of  I 
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Suction  3318a.  The  commissioTier  of  lal>or  is  hereby  aulhoriKed  and  directed,  within 
tliirty  days  after  the  passa^  of  this  amendment,  to  establish  and  maintain  in  the  office 
of  the  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  slatistii^sand  in  connection  th*^rewith.  a  free  pub- 
lic employment  office.  The  deputy  commifiaioner  phall  receive  nil  Applications  for 
help  made  to  him  by  any  person,  company  or  firm,  and  all  applications  made  to  him 
for  emphjyment  by  any  person  or  persons  and  record  their  naim  a  in  a  lxK)k  kept  for 
th  '  :  so,  designating  the  kind  and  character  of  help  want*'d  or  the  kind  and  char- 
»'  1  ployment  desired,  and  the  jK*i*t-4*ffice  address  of  the  applicant.     It  shall  be 

th.  ,...._,  i  said  deputy  to  send  by  mad  to  nil  applicants  for  help,  the  name  and  fH>st- 
office  address  of  such  applications  for  employment  as  in  his  judgment  will  meet  their 
respective  requirements  and  such  other  information  as  he  may  possess  that  will  bring  to 
their  notice  tno  names  and  pist-office  achlresscs  of  such  unemployed  laborers,  mechan- 
ics, artisans  or  teachers  as  they  may  require.  No  compensation  or  fee  wiiatsoever  i^hall 
directly  or  indirectly  be  charged  or  received  from  any  person  (►r  p*  rson^s  applying  for 
help,  or  any  person  or  persons  applying  for  employment  through  th*'  bureau  of  labor. 
Said  deputy  or  any  clerk  connected  with  the  bureau,  who  shall  at'cept  any  ctimpen- 
efttion  or  fee  from  any  applicant  for  help  or  any  applicant  for  employment,  for  serv- 
ices ss  pnjvided  in  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  cfm- 
viction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  b^ss  tlian  twenty-five  dcUlars  nor  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense,  or  imprisoned  not  lo  exceed  thirty  days.  Any 
nPppHcation  for  help  or  anv  application  for  emidoyment  made  to  said  ofPce  shall  be 
^ull  and  void  after  thirty  Jays  froin  its  receipt  by  said  deputy,  unless  renewed  by  the 
applicant.  Every  applicant  for  help  ahall  notify  said  deputy  commissioner  by  mail 
immediately  after  the  required  help  desig'nate<l  in  hi*!  or  her  applicalion  has  been 
secured,  and  every  applicant  for  employment  whall  notify  said  deputy  immediately 
afler  s^H'uring  the  same.     Such  notice  shall  contain  the  name  and  last  preccfiing  po«t- 

t  office  adilrcss  of  each  employer  or  em[>loy*'e  secured  through  such  employment  office, 
and  any  failure  or  refufsal  to  thus  notify  said  deputv  commiBsioner  shall  bar  such  appli- 
canl  '  '*  ■  ■  '  ■  '  -       .     -    ,  ^  

mid 
tn  c 


\ 


cant  from  all  future  rights  and  privilejTts  of  said  employment  office  at  the  discretion  of 
%id  deputy.     Applicants  for  help  shall   l>e  construed  to  mean  employers  wanting 


riployees>  and  applicants  for  em  ploy  mentis  hall  I 
work  to  do,    *    *    • 


'  ciinstrued  to  mean  persons  wanting 


WBST  VIRGINIA. 

Chaptkr   15,  AcTH  or   1901. 
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Section  l.  The  commissioner  of  labor  is  hereby  authorized  to  organize  and  establish, 
in  connection  with  the  bureau  of  labor,  a  free*  public  employment  bureau,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  applicatii>ris  from  persons  seeking  employment  and  applications 
from  persons  seeking  lo  employ  lubor. 

Sec.  2.  No  compensation  or  fee  shall  be  charged  or  received  directly  4»r  indirectly 
from  persons  applying  for  wf>rk,  information  or  help  through  said  department.  The 
comjnifisioner  of  labor  is  hereby  authorized  to  einpl<vy  such  assistance,  and  incur  such 
expense  as  may  be  necessary  lo  carry  into  effect  the  ourfMwse  of  this  act.  BuL  such 
aasuitance  and  eicpense  shall  not  exci'rd  live  liundred  dollars  per  annum. 

8rc,  3.  The  expenses  of  the  employment  bureau  shall  be  paid  in  ihesamc  manner 
and  way  as  other  expenses  of  the  bureau  of  labor,  and  Uiere  is  hereby  appropriated 
five  hundred  dtdlans  to  carry  out  tjie  proviaionB  of  this  act. 

Approved  February  15,  1901. 

WISCONSIN. 

Chaptkr  434,  Acts  op  1903. 

Siu^faKf  L  There  h  hereby  creatPii  not  more  than  four  Ixee  ettiT^JVcyYTavTiX  is^<i«fe  \a. 
ih^  HtMte,  to  ho  located  in  such  cixies  or  places  d£  may  W  wi\iieW4  tit  TVMSiQ^>a^  ^i 




■ 
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cunimiaBion  L^Jiisieitjtig  of  tho  governor,  flpcretary  of  stale  and  the*  attornpy-ffonoral, 
for  Ihu  purpostt  of  receiving  appHi  aritrnfl  of  pc-iMmn  seeking?  iniploymeril,  and  appli- 
ealions  of  perwms  Sf^kiii^  to  (^niploy  lal>or.  Each  such  ofiirt^  shall  he  desij^imied 
and  known  u»  Wiseunsin  F^reo  Employment  Offire-  The  said  nificeii  sli;ill  he  so  lucatcd 
in  euch  parti*  of  the  Stjitu  by  said  comnussinii  m  nmy  heat  eervo  Lh«  ineeta  [itilireald] 
of  the  people  nf  the  StjiLe. 

Sec,  2.  The  comnuKsioner  of  labor  and  induBtrial  fitatigtics  ahall  recommend  imme- 
diately after  the  paattage  (*(  Ihia  act,  and  the  g<)vernor  shall  uppdnt  a  superintendent 
for  each  ot  the  omres  created  l>y  nection  I  *A  tnia  act  and  wh<i  Hhall  devote  his  time  to 
the  duties  of  his  otlice.  The  I  en  ore  id  such  appoinlineiit  «hidl  lie  for  (wo  vc-ars,  unless 
sooner  rem<»ved  for  cause.  The  Bulary  of  mii  h  t^upcrintendenl  ehall  he  fixed  by  said 
c<iiuiui88ion.  not,  hciwever,  to  exceed  twelve  hundred  dollars  per  animm,  whi<  b  buui, 
together  with  proper  ainoonta  for  defraying;  the  necessary  cf>sts  i>f  the  cquipiiing. 
running  and  maintaining  the  respective  oflicea,  rent  for  «uch  officea  not  to  exceed 
five  hundred  dollars  per  annam»  shall  b*j  paid  out  of  any  funde  in  the  State  Ifeasiuy 
not  otherwiwe  upproprialed. 

Siic.  3.  Tlie  mjperintendent  of  each  Hueb  free  employment  ofhce  fJiall  open  aa 
office  in  euch  city  ;i8  shall  have  been  determined  by  the  above  commiasion.  and  in  I 
i»uch  loeality  of  Kuid  eity  u.s  lM>th  the  commisaicuier  of  lubur  anri  Huperintendent  of  j 
said  einplovn^ent  ofllee  may  select,  a,-^  being  most  apprtjprjaf  e  for  the  purpose  intended: 
Provided,  I'hat  said  employment  offire  shall  he  occupied  in  conjunction  with  Ibo 
bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  stiitiisiieft  when  t^uch  bureau  htis  an  ofliee  in  any  of  said 
citiea,  and  in  rtise  sniil  bureau  hm*  no  otlicu  in  any  *d  mii«l  c  ilies^  then  in  tnat  laso 
the  city  council  wherein  Hai<l  free  employment  oflice  is  eslahlightHi  ghall  furnish  and 
equip  an  ofhce  for  mid  emph>yiuenl  ixureaii,  either  in  conjunetion  with  a  department 
tif  i?aid  city  or  sepanitely  without  cust  to  the  Stale,  wuch  office  to  be  itrovicled  with  a 
gutlH  ient  number  of  nmins  or  apartments  to  enable  him  to  provide,  and  he  eha!!  bo 
provide*  a  sepamte  nnmi  or  apartment  for  the  U!»e  of  women  registering  for  situali* ma 
or  help.  IFpon  the  outride  ot  each  auch  oHice,  in  po8itii>n  and  manner  to  secure  tho 
fullest  pyhljc  attention,  shall  be  placed  a  sign  which  shall  rend  in  tho  Enclish  lan- 
guage. ^*  WitJcnnsin  Free  Emplojrment  Office,  and  the  same  shall  apm*ar  either  tipon 
the  outjiide  windowa  or  upon  eiijns  in  wueh  other  languagf^  a.s  I  he  location  of  »urh 
oflice  shall  render  adviKable.  The  superintendent  of  each  suth  free  employment 
office  shall  receive  and  record  in  hooks  kept  for  that  purjxme  names  of  all  jjermvna 
applying  for  employment  or  help,  designating  opjM^Hite  the  name  and  addre**a  nf  each 
a[>pljcant  the  character  i4  employment  or  help  desired.  Sepanite  registers  for  appli- 
cants for  employment  Hhall  be  kept,  shcm'ing  the  age.  sex,  nativity,  trade  or  oeeupa* 
tiou  of  each  applicant,  the  eause  and  duration  of  nonemployment,  whether  niamed 
or  single,  the  number  of  dependent  children,  together  with  such  other  facts  aa  may 
be  re(juiretl  by  the  bureau  of  lal>or  and  indualrial  sialLstiea  to  be  used  tiy  said  bureau: 
Provmed,  That  no  such  sperial  registers  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection  at  any 
time,  and  thatauch  etatistical  and  sfHiological  data  as  the  bureau  cjf  lalxir  may  require 
shall  be  held  in  confidence  liy  said  hureau,  and  so  puhlifihed  m  not  to  reveal  the  iden- 
tity of  any  applicant:  And  pmiidfd,  furlhtj.  That  any  applicant  who  shall  df?<"line 
to  answer  the  questions  contained  in  special  n^ister  shall  not  thereby  forfeit  any 
right  to  any  employment  the  office  might  secure. 

Sec.  4.  Each  au[K*rintendenl  shall  re[x>rt  on  Thursday  ot  earh  week  to  the  State 
bureau  of  labor  and  industrinl  wt-atistics  the  number  of  applieations  Um  positions  and 
for  help  reeeived  during  the  (>rec"eding  week,  also  those  until  led  applications  remain- 
ing on  the  bixiks  at  the  beginning  nf  the  week.  Such  li*^I-s  sluill  not  contain  the  names 
^o^  addresses  of  any  applicant.  Imt  shall  show  the  number  of  Bituationa  desircil  and 
the  number  of  persons  wuntecl  at  each  specified  trade  or  oecupation.  It  shall  also 
ahow  the  numl)er  and  character  u\  the  positions  secured  during  the  jsreceding  week. 
1EX|>on  receipt  of  these  lists  and  not  later  than  Saturday  of  each  week,  the  comniiii- 
Bioner  of  the  said  bureau  of  lubor  and  industrial  statistics  shull  cause  to  l*e  printed  a 
eheet  showing  separately  and  in  combination  the  lisl*  received  from  all  such  fre<j 
employment  oUices;  and  he  shall  cause  a  sufficient  number  of  such  sheets  to  he  printed 
to  enable  him  to  mail,  and  he  shall  so  mail,  on  Saturday  of  each  week,  two  nf  said 
Bheets  to  each  superintendent  of  a  free  employment  o||i<e.  otie  to  be  tiled  by  said 
superintendent  and  one  to  be  conspicuously  posted  in  each  such  office,  A  copy  of 
Buch  sheet  shall  also  he  mailed  on  each  Saturday  by  the  ttmvmiasioner  of  the  Miite 
bureau  of  lal>or  and  industrial  statistics  to  the  Stale  inspeetor  of  faetj>rie8.  It  \b 
hereby  made  th<^  duty  of  said  factory  insnector  to  do  all  he  reawuiably  can  to  aseiat 
In  fleeuring  Kituaiions  for  such  applicanLn  !t>r  work,  tu  secure  for  the  free  employment 
o/fjc€'if  the  frtftpcmthm  o!  the  employers  of  Ial>«»r  in  factories,  to  immediately  notify 
JJuf  3Uperintondeni  of  free  employment  ofRcea  ot  a.ny  attid  a\\  \^kiCMic\«a  mx  o^partum* 
-y  of  ejupJoyment  thut  shali  come  to  bia  notice. 
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6.  It  Bhall  be  the  duty  of  each  such  ((uperinieridoiii  of  a  free  employment 
\  to  immcni  lately  put  hiniseH  in  com  muni  rat  lun  with  the  principal  manuiactur- 
'^mnts  and  otner  etunloyera  t>f  liiljor,  ajui  tu  use  all  diligence  in  securing  the 
1  i  uf  the  said  employers  of  labur,  with  the  purpc»e*s  and  objects  of  such 

VJ^  III  officii, 

bisc.  b.  It  shall  be  the  duly  of  each  such  superintendent  to  make  a  report  to  the 
State  bureau  of  labor  and  induetrial  etatislica  annuallVt  not  later  than  Deeember  first 
«f  each  year,  concerning  the  work  of  his  office  for  the  year  ending  October  first  of 
the  same  yoar,  together  with  a  atatemeni  of  the  expenses  of  the  same,  and  such  reports 
ahjkU  be  pu  blished  by  the  eaid  bureau  of  labor  and  i  nd  usirial  ^tat  JHtirs  an  nuuily  -  Kaeh 
riSwich  superintendent  shall  abo  perform  such  other  dutica  in  the  ct)llection  of  statistics 
of  labor,  as  the  commi^oners  of  the  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics  may 
require. 

Sec.  7.  No  fee  or  corapeiwation  shall  be  charged  or  received »  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  any  person  or  corporation  applying  for  employment  or  help  through  said  free 
employment  offices;  and  any  superintendent  or  clerk  woo  shall  accent,  directly  or 
indirectly »  any  fee  or  compensation  tn>m  any  applit  an%  or  from  his  or  her  represent- 
ative, fhall  be  deemeti  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  uptm  eonvictiont  ahall  he  fined 
not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  lifiy  oollarB  and  imprisoned  in  the 
county  jail  not  more  than  thirty  daya. 

Sec.  8.  The  term  ** applicant  for  employment"  as  used  in  thia  act  shall  be  i*oii- 
strued  to  mean  any  perse n  seeking  vzcrk  of  any  lawful  character,  and  "applicant 
for  help"  ahall  mean  any  person  or  perscna  reeking  help  in  any  legitimate  enter- 
prise. Nothing  in  this  act  stiall  be  consLrued  to  limit  the  meaning  of  the  term  '*  work  ** 
to  manual  occupation,  but  it  bhall  include  professional  service,  and  any  and  all  other 
If-gitiraale  ser>ices* 

Sec.  9,  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  where  a  free  employment  office  is  local 

shall  open,  operate  or  maintain  a  private  employment  agency  for  hire  or  whore  a 

is  chaiged  to  either  applicants  for  employment  or  for  help,  without  first  having 
obtained  a  license  from  the  secretary  ol  stale,  for  whirli  liceitse  he  ahall  pay  one 
hundretl  dollars  per  annum;  and  no  such  private  agent  shall  print,  publish,  or  cause 
to  be  printed  f>r  [jublished,  or  paint  on  any  sign,  window  or  newspaper  publication,  a 
name  similar  to  that  of  the  Wisconsin  free  employment  offices.  Ami  any  person, 
firm  or  corjx>ralion  violating  the  provisions  of  tnia  act,  or  any  part  thereof,  snail  bo 
difiMDed  guilty  of  a  misdemc*anor,  and  upon  conviction  sucn  person,  firm  or, 
corF>oration.  all  the  officers  thereof,  shall  be  finw!  not  less  than  hfty  dollars. 

Sec*  10.  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  lalmr  and 
industrial  statistics,  the  superintendent  of  any  iuH^  empdoyment  olhce  is  not  duly  dili- 
gent in  the  performance  of  his  duties  he  may  summon  sui  h  superintendent  to  appear 
hefore  him  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  recommended  to  the  governor  for 
removid,  and  unless  such  cause  ia  clearly  shown  the  said  commissioner  may  so 
ret*omraend.  In  considering  .such  a  case,  a  low  percentage  of  positions  secured  to 
applicants  for  situations  and  help  registered,  lack  of  intelligent  inlert^t  in  the  work» 
or  a  general  inaptitude  ur  inelliciency  may  l>e  deemwl  by  said  comini.saioner  suffi- 
cient to  recommend  a  removal.  And  it,  in  the  opinion  of  the  eovernort  such  lack  of 
efficiency  can  not  be  remedied  by  reproval  and  discipline,  ne  shall  remove  such 
person  from  office  as  recommended  by  said  commissioner:  Pro  tided,  That  the  gov- 
ernor may  at  any  time  remove  any  superintendent  or  clerk  for  cause. 

Sec.  12.  Chapter  420  of  the  hiwa  of  Wisconaiu  for  the  year  l&Ol  is  hereby  repealed 

Approved  May  22,  1903. 
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LAWS  OF   FOEEION   COUNTRIES   EELATINQ  TO   EMPLOYEES   ON 

HAILEOADS. 


Tiy  UNDLKY    l>.  <  LAEK,  A.   M.,  LL.   M. 


B^  Tht^  genenil  aiibjcci  of  fortMgii  labor  laws  wus  |)resented  in  a  series 
"  t»f  articles  pylilishej  in  ilu  hulletins  t»f  this  oflice.  Ncm.  25  to  33,  from 
whif'h,  however,  the  suhjeet  of  riiilway  labor  was  excluded,  RailwHT 
employments  have  been  diseussed  in  several  special  articles  which 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time,  but  as  tkese  ct^nflned  themselves 
mainly  to  the  economic  pliases  of  the  subject,  legislation  was  but 
ligbfly  touched  upon.  It  is  the  purpcsc  ci  this  review  to  present  the 
laws  and  decrees  in  forcvt^  in  commerciui  countries  other  than  the  United 
States,  which  have  for  their  object  the  fixing  of  the  conditions  of 
labor  employed  in  the  tijienition  of  niihvays,  including  provisions  as 
to  the  conditions  of  cinphiyment  and  discharge,  the  emph>yment  of 
women,  the  regulaticm  of  the  hours  of  labor  and  of  holidays,  the  deter- 
mination of  wages,  the  right  <if  organization,  penalties  for  the  aban- 
donment of  service,  etc. 

No  special  ctmipilation  of  either  railway  laws  or  of  labor  laws  was 
available  in  the  ease  of  most  of  the  countries,  while  those  in  existence 
had  generally  to  hv  supplemented  by  examinations  <»f  the  more  recent 
enactments.  Tt  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  si'arch  ttirough  a  consid- 
erablf^  }jody  uf  general  legislation  in  lirder  to  find  the  desired  material. 
Besides  special  treatises  on  the  railway  laws  of  Austria- Hungary 
and  (fcnnany,  general  compilations  examined  were  the  Annuaire  de 

I  la  L^*gishition  du  Travail,  nine  volumes,  published  by  the  Belgian 
labor  oflice;  the  French  Annuaire  de  L^'gislation  Ktrangere,  thirty- 
two  volumes,  and  the  Zeitsehrift  des  Zentralamtes  fur  den  interna- 
tionalen    Eisenbahntransport,  twelve  volumes,  puhlished    at  Berne. 

■  Some  data  were  also  ubtainetl  from  the  gazettes  or  bulletins  of  the 
labor  oHices  of  C^anada,  France,  Italy,  and  of  the  British  Board  of 
Trade,  and  from  the  Archiv  fur  Eismbalnnvesen,  the  tirgan  of  the 
Prussian  State  railways  office.  The  ollicial  annual  publications  of  the 
laws  and  decrees  of  Austria,  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  Netherlands,  and  Spain  were  examined  for  a  mmiber  of  year's, 

■    usually  ending  with  the  year  F.HJS. 
The  arrangement  of  material  is  by  ttjpics  rather  than  by  cMJUutries, 
and  the  form  is  that  of  a  summary  statt^neut  or  digest,  without  any 

»     attempt  to  reproduce  in  full  the  language  of  the  original  law^ 
//6 
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CONDITIONS  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  DLSC^IIAKGE.  ETC. 


BEI.GIUH, 

A  decree  of  November  15,  1S77»  provides  that  employees  on  htate 
railways  below  the  rank  of  the  administrative  personnel  shall  he 
employed  and  dismissed  by  chiefs  of  service  under  conditions  fixed  by 
the  minister  of  railways,  posts,  and  telegraphs.  Prior  to  employment 
applicants  must  show  that  they  are  native  or  naturalized  Belgians, 
and.  if  persons  with  a  trade,  that  they  are  not  more  than  35  years  of 
iJBLgii;  or  if  without  a  trade  that  they  are  not  over  32  years  old;  they 
3ust  also  furnish  a  certificate  of  mi>rality  and  good  conduct,  and  a 
Vti|lement  showing  that  they  have  comphed  with  the  laws  as  to  mih- 
fairy  service;  and,  lastly,  must  pass  a  satisfactory  medical  examina- 
tion by  an  approved  physician. 

Employees  who  leave  service  for  any  reason  wiU  not  be  reinstated. 
This  rule  may  be  waived  on  recommendation  of  a  chief  of  service  and 
a  showing  that  the  person's  age  and  other  qualifications  meet  the 
requirements  for  emphivment,  if  the  applicant's  record  and  the  cause 
of  his  leaving  service  are  not  open  to  exception. 

Employees  discharged  for  lack  of  work  or  because  of  unfitness  for 
duty,  if  after  6  montlis'  service,  are  to  be  allowed  15  days*  pay;  after 
one  ye.ar*s  service,  30  days'  pay;  and  after  two  years  or  more,  45 
days'  pay.  These  sums  will  not  be  paid»  Iiowever,  if  misconduct  was 
the  occasion  of  the  discharge. 

Employees  who  incur  disciplinary  penalties  three  times  in  a  ye 
may  be  discharged. 

OAHABA, 

The  Canadian  railways  act  of  1903  makes  an  engineer  or  conductor 
who  is  intoxicated  while  on  duty  liable  to  imprisormient  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  10  years  in  length,  ^iny  employee  who  violates  a  by- 
law or  other  regulation  of  which  he  1ms  (hie  notice,  if  such  violation 
CAUses  injury  to  person  or  property,  or  exposure  to  hicreased  danger 
though  without  injury,  may  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  5  years  in  length,  or  a  by  fine  of  not  more  than  $400,  or 
by  both  fine  and  ijnprisomnent. 

FBANCE. 

Employment  as  engineers  and  firemen  is  restricted  by  a  decree  of 
irch   1,    1901,   to  such  persons  as  have  procured  certificates  cjf 
capacity,  of  a  form  to  be  determined  by  the  minister  of  public  works, 

aEBMANY. 

A  number  of  ordinances  and  decrees  affecting  conditions  of  employ- 
'ment  have  been  promulgated  in  the  German  Empire  from  litue  to 
time.     The  folhwing  regulations,  fixing  the  mwiuwuw  T^^\x«i\^%\\V^ 
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fur  applicants  for  positions  in  the  St  a  to  railway  service,  were  proiiiul' 
gated  by  the  itiipcrial  cimncellor  March  8,  1906. 

Employees  entering  service  for  the  first  lime  must  be  not  less  than 
21  nor  iTiore  than  40  years  of  age.  Males  more  than  40  years  old 
wlio  are  partially  incapacitated  may  he  employ eil  as  watchmen, 
porters,  platform  attendants,  and  gatemen;  and  females  more  than 
40  years  of  age  may  serve  as  gate  keepers  and  station  attendants. 
Technically  skilled  macliinists  may  act  as  locomotive  ilremen  before 
completing  their  Iwenty-lirst  year.  Other  exceptions  are  allowable 
only  on  action  by  the  local  authorities. 

The  general  ref|uirenients  fi»r  employment  include  physical  c^ipacity, 

»good  hearing  and  sight,  ability  to  distinguish  colors,  and  satisfactory 
oljaracter.     Otricials  must  be  able  to  read  German  and  Roman  priiit 
Sild  script,  to  write  legibly  in  (lerman,  and,  where  necessary  in  their 
employment,  to  compute  in  the  four  elementary  operations.     Detailed 
prnvisi(*n  is  made  in  the  case  of  each  class  of  employees,  as  watchmen, 
porters,  brakemen^  engineers,  etc*,  giving  the  speeific  requirements  as 
H  to  knowledge  of  particular  duties  and  of  the  appliance>s  wiih  which 
H  each   must    work;  and   for   tlie   higher  classes  of  employment^    the 
H  length  uf  preliminary  employment  in  tlie  lower  grades,  and  the  periods 
H  of  training  and  nf  probut  ii»nary  service  that  must  precede  permanent 
^  appointments.     The  restrictions  as  to  probationary  employment  and 
age  limiis  do  not  apply  in  the  c*ise  of  those  oMicials  ami  employees 
who  are  connected  with  the  military  brancli  of  the  railway  service. 

I  On  the  State  railways i*f  Prussia  and  Ilcsse,  as  prescribed  by  a  law 
of  April  I,  lltO'J,  the  personnel  is  classed  either  as  officials  of  the  State 
or  as  empltjyees  for  wages.  Nominations  are,  in  general,  for  a  pro- 
bationary period,  followed  by  a  revocable  contract,  and  siibserpiently, 
in  proper  cases,  by  u  permanent  ajipointnient.  Until  permanent 
appointment,  tinless  in  exceptional  cases,  all  engagements  are  made 
under  conditions  r^f  monthly  wage  payments, 
applicants  for  positions  defmiiely  provided  for  in  the  budgets 
must  meet  the  required  c<mditions,  especially  those  as  to  prescribed 

■  examinations.  Ticket  stampers  and  other  station  employees^  loco- 
motive and  train  employees,  switchmen,  watchmen,  road  employees, 
and  the  tike,  are  not  enumerated  in  the  budgets,  and  are  employed 
under  revocable  contracts,  Agent-s  of  the  lower  and  middle  grades 
employed  in  budget  positions  may  inke  permanent  appointments 
afier  they  liave  served  satisfactorily  for  at  least  five  years. 

A  law  of  July  14,  1888,  contains  the  provision  that  employees  on 
Prussian  State  raihvays  must  have  no  affiliation  w4th  societies  opfjosed 
to  law  and  order. 

A  decree  f»f  the  Prussian  minister  of  public  works  issued  December 
JZ^  JS94,  and  subsequenily  ameiuled  in  various  \ioints,  f*>rbids  w^ork- 
en  employed  in  the  State  railway  service  to  t?i\g,a^^>  u\  vWix  \^^&mx% 
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time  in  wurk  in  the  private  interests  of  railway  officials,  and  especially 
of  those  to  whom  are  intnisttni  the  emplo^Tiient  and  discharge  of 
W€>rkmen  or  the  inspection  and  management  of  the  service.  Written 
permission  is  required  for  specific  persons  and  occasions,  if  exceptions 
art'  at  all  allowed. 

Provisions  as  to  the  termination  of  the  labor  contract  of  railway- 
em  ployees  in  Prussia  were  made  in  the  law  of  July  14,  1888,  which 
provide  that  such  contract  nuiy,  in  the  absence  of  special  agreements 
to  the  contrary,  be  terminated  by  either  party  without  notice  within 
the  first  4  weeks  of  service,  and  after  this  time,  but  without  prevent- 
ing an  earlier  release  in  cases  of  mutual  agreement,  on  notice  by 
either  party  given  14  days  in  advance.  If  any  other  than  the  pre- 
scribed term  of  notice  is  agreed  upon,  it  must  be  the  same  for  botli 
parties. 

Dismissal  without  this  notice  of  14  days  may  take  place  when  an 
ainployee  has  used  deception  in  the  matter  of  tlie  labor  contract;  if 
he  is  guilty  of  theft,  embezzlement,  immorality,  etc.;  if  he  leaves 
work  without  authority  or  persistently  neglects  his  duty;  if  he  is 
careless  with  lights  or  fire  in  the  face  of  warnings;  if  he  is  guilty  of 
iriokace  or  gross  arts  of  injury  to  his  superiors,  their  deputies,  or 
members  of  their  families^  or  of  ileliberate  and  illegal  acts  which 
cause  injury  to  the  management  or  to  hi^  fellow  workmen.  Such 
discharge  is  not  allowable  after  the  facts  iiave  been  known  to  a  supe- 
rior for  more  than  one  week.  Before  the  discharge  takes  effect  the 
employee  is  to  have  opportunity  to  nxake  a  statement  and  to  establish 
the  facts  in  the  case  at  a  hearing.  Witnesses  may  be  brought  in 
where  needful,  and  proofs  may  be  submitted  in  writing.  ^M 

A  workman  may  leave  the  service  without  notice  if  he  becomes 
unable  to  work;  if  his  wages  are  not  jmid  wlien  due,  or  if  his  superior 
defrauds  him;  if  the  w^ork  exposes  life  or  health  to  discovered  danger^H 
not  known  at  the  time  of  entering  into  the  contract ;  if  his  superiors 
or  members  of  their  families  are  guilty  of  acts  or  attempts  of  an 
illegal  or  immoral  nature  against  him  or  his  family,  or  if  they  or  their 

L deputies  commit  acts  of  violence  or  gross  injury'  to  him  or  members 
of  his  family.  For  the  last-named  cause  action  must  be  taken  within 
one  wet^k  after  the  facts  come  to  the  employee's  knowledge,  in  order 
to  justify  withdrawal  without  notice.  ^m 

Damages  for  unwarrantc<l  dist  harge  without  notice  may  be  alloweJH 
miy  in  so  far  as  actual  injury  results,  and  only  to  the  amount  of  the 
consequent  loss  in  wages  for  the  peritjd  of  notice.     This  will  not 
allowed  where  other  employnieut  was  immediately  secured. 
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According  to  the  railways  regulation  act  of  1840,  any  engine  driver, 
guards  porter^  or  other  employee  of  a  railway  company  is  liable  to 
arrest  for  intoxi(!ation  while  on  duty,  or  for  committing  any  offense 
against  the  regidations^  or  for  willfully,  maliciously,  or  ncghgonrly 
doing  or  omitting  to  do  any  act  whereby  life,  Hmb,  or  the  works  of 
the  railway  are  endangered.  The  penalty  may  be  imprisonment, 
either  with  or  witbtJUt  hard  labor,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  2  months, 
or  a  fine  of  not  niore  than  £2  ($0,73). 

N£TH£BL.ANDS. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  a  royal  decree  of  October  27,  1875» 
amended  by  subse(|uent  det^rees,  employees  on  railways  must  be  able 
to  read  and  write,  and  mii.st  posscsx  normal  powers  of  sight,  in  so 
far  aa  these  qualifieations  affect  their  service.  A  person  seeking 
employment  as  a  loeomc»tive  engineer  must  be  at  least  21  years  u! 
age,  must  have  been  entployed  for  not  less  than  one  year  in  a  loe*}- 
motive  works,  and  for  a  like  period  as  a  pupil  engineer  or  as  a  fireman 
on  a  locomotive,  and  nmst  give  proofs  of  competency  and  pass  an 
examination  covering  the  neceHsary  railway  laws  and  regulatiom*. 
Firemen  must  be  able  lc»  stop  and  reverse  a  locomotive. 

SPAIN. 

The  termination  of  contracts  of  employment  of  railway  employees 
is  regulated  by  a  decree  of  February  15,  1901,  This  decree  provides 
that  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen,  telegraph  operators,  and  chiefs 
at  statiniis  must  give  15  days'  notice  of  tlieir  intention  to  leave  8erv-» 
ice,  while  10  days'  notice  will  be  required  uf  all  other  employees;  if 
this  is  not  given,  they  will  be  considered  as  having  abandoned  their 
posts.  Companies  desiring  to  dismiss  their  employees  are  required 
to  extend  notice  of  the  sanu*  duration.  If  the  disniissal  is  in  cons(»- 
sequence  of  insubordination,  njiscondnct,  or  of  a  fault  such  as  alTected 
or  migfii  have  alfeeted  the  safety  of  1  lie  operation  c*f  the  road,  it  may 
be  put  in  elVert  as  soon  as  tlit*  faidt  is  provt^d  and  a  Governmeul 
inspector  is  informed  thereof. 

The  above  decree  does  not  apply  where  provisions  inetmipatible 
tliercwitb  are  incorf>orated  in  the  rides  of  the  company  or  in  the  con- 
tracts of  employment. 

SWITZERLAin^. 


I        En  t  ploy  men!  on  State  railways  is  restricted  by  a  Federal  law  <if 
Octol)er  15,    !S*I7,  to  resident  Swiss  citizens.     This  limitation  doe^ 
not  apply  to  persons  employed  on  h*nes  lying  in  foreign  territory  and 
operated  bv  the  Con  fed  era  I  ion. 
The  term  uf  service  of  ijfliciaVs  and  e\up\e>yees  \a  tisied  «ti  li  years, 
iAe  s&n:e  as  ft,r  other  Federal  otliciak. 
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VICTORIA. 

According  to  the  railways  acts  of  1890,  and  subsequent  amend- 
ments, employees  on  State  railways  are  required  to  pass  an  exaniina- 
lion,  after  which  they  may  be  appointed  for  a  probationan,^  term  of 
6  months,  to  be  followed  by  permancDt  appointment.  No  proba- 
tioner is  appointed  permanently  until  he  takes  out  a  policy  of  insur- 
ance on  his  life,  payable  at  his  death,  if  that  occurs  before  the  age  of 
retirement;  or  if  he  survives,  payable  as  an  endowment  or  an  annuity 
at  that  time.  Employees  are  retired  at  the  age  of  6r5  years  unless 
they  are  directed  to  remain  longer  in  service,  and  are  able  and  willing 
to  do  so. 

Persons  who  have  been  employed  as  day  laborers  for  not  less  than 
5  years  may  be  appointed  to  permanent  positions  without  probation, 
on  passing  the  proper  examinations.  The  examination  may  be 
waived  if  it  is  held  not  to  be  necessari,^  to  determine  the  qualifications 
of  the  individual  for  the  position  to  be  filled.  Insurance  must  be 
taken  out,  how^ever. 

Persons  out^side  the  service  and  of  known  ability  may  also  be  ap- 
pointed without  exairiination,  but  only  in  case  there  is  no  qualified 
person  in  the  service  to  accept  promotion  to  the  position.  Promo- 
tions usually  follow  rank,  though  in  the  higher  grades  of  service, 
competitive  examinations  are  held. 


EMPU>yMENT  OF  WOMEN. 
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Under  the  law  of  August  30,  1894,  females  applying  for  positions 
in  the  railway  service  must  have  the  necessary  mental  and  physical 
ability  and  be  able  to  read  and  write,  if  necessary  for  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  the  position  sought.  They  may  be  employed  as  gate 
teepers  and  signal  tenders,  but  not,  as  a  rule,  in  connection  with  the 
laintenance  of  way.  Competent  females  may,  however^  by  way  of 
exception  and  in  view^  of  local  conditions,  be  given  positions  as 
inspectors  for  the  purpose  of  policing  the  road. 

Tlie  particular  classes  of  empIo%nnent  are  designated  more  in  detail 
HS  follows: 

A^  substitutes  for  watchmen  at  gates  and  signal  stations  while  the 
attendants  are  taking  their  rest;  as  assistants  to  watchmen  who  have 
two  jiosts  sufficiently  near  together  to  allow  a  woman  to  attend  to 
gates  and  signals  with  the  cooperation  of  the  watchman;  as  attend- 
ant's during  the  absences  of  watchnien,  so  as  to  render  service  in  case 
of  emergency,  particularly  to  have  the  care  of  gates  and  signals  while 
a  watchman  is  engaged  in  service  as  track  inspector. 


BUIiLlTIN 

2fBTH£BI.Al^DB. 

The  railway  act  of  August  IS,  1902,  wliich  closely  follows  a  royal 
decree  of  October  27,  1875,  statea  that  women  may  be  employed  as 
track  walchcra  and  fus  ^ute  keepers.  They  may  be  admitted  to 
eu^ployment  in  other  positions  atTectinj^  the  safety  of  railway  opera- 
tions only  ill  ease  that  propotsals  therefor,  made  by  the  directoi-s  of  the 
companies, are  approved  by  the  supervisory  csouncil  of  the  Government. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR  AND  REST,  HOLIDAYS,  ETC. 

AUSTRIA-HUNQAKY. 

A  decree  waa  promnl^atecl  by  the  imperial  railway  office  in  1898, 

,       setting  f4)rth  the  requirements  as  to  the  hours  of  labor  and  rest  on 

H  State  railways,  and  embodying  a  request  to  private  companies  that 

they  conform  thereto  as  closely  as  possible.     By  tills  decree  it  waa 

pn>vide(l  that  tlie  term  iif  daily  eniployment  shall  bo  held  to  Include 

both  the  time  of  actual  work  and  that  during  which  tlic  employee  is 

Ion  duty  subject  to  orders,  as  well  as  the  time  necessary  for  the  assump- 
tion and  turning  over  of  work.     Journeys  of  employees  to  and  from 
their  posts  of   duty  are  not   to  be  included  in  the  rest  time,  but 
ecpiitable  account   must  be  taken  of  the  time  necessary  for  track 
watchmen  vvlio  are  compelled  to  reside  at  a  distance  from  their  posts 
to  go  from  their  homes  and  to  return. 
The  daily  service  required  of  locomotive  and  train  employees  must 
not  exceed  an  average  of  1 1  hours,  calculated  for  eacli  mtinth.     Con- 
tinuous service  at  any  one  time  in  the  regular  operation  of  trains 
must  not  exceed  14  hours.     On  local  passenger  and  freight  trains  a 
maxinmm  day  of  18  hours  may  be  authorized  if  the  work  is  broken 
by  sufficient  rest  periods,  or  if  the  burden  of  such  service  is  held  liy 
the   proper  authorities  not   to  be   excessive.     The   normal   turn   of 
service  for  engineers  and  firemen  within  the  schedule  limits  is  fixed 
at  9  hours  on  passenger  and  12  hours  on  freight  trains.     A  period  of 
unbroken  rest  nmst  precede  and  follow  each  turn  of  service,  and  is 
fixed  for  employees  on  locomotives  and  trains  at  not  less  than  1(1 
hours  if  passed  at  home  and  6  hours  if  away  from  home.     After  two 
turns  of  service  of  more  tlnm  10  hours  each  a  rest  at  home  is  to  be 
allowed,  wluch  must  fall,  if  jwssible,  between  7  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m» 
B        For  other  classes  of  employees,  on  lines  where  there  is  complete 
*    night  and  day  service,  the  length  of  the  work  period  may  be  12  to  16 
horn's,  with  rest  periods  of  the  same  length.     If  necessary,  the  work 
periods  may  be  prolonged  to  18  hours,  in  which  case  the  rest  periods 
preceding  and  following  must  be  of  like  duration.     A  rest  period  of 
at  least  8  hiuirs  is  required  for  all  station  euiph)yees,  track  inspectors, 
K  and  bU  employvt's   actively   and   permanently  connected   with   the 
^^Ben'^ice,      Employees  not  in   train  service  i\^a^^  iviaI  \ife  few^^Vi^^^d  m 
night  work  for  more  than  7  consecuUv©  mglila. 
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Where  employiBeiit  is  particularly  exacting,  as  at  certain  principal 

itioBS^  12  hours'  labor  slumld  custotimrily  be  followed  by  24  hours' 
rest;  while  if  it  is  less  taxing,  and  especially  if  broken  by  repeated 
rest  periods,  it  may  be  prolonged  to  18  hours,  to  be  followed  by  at 
least  12  hours'  rest. 

If  the  night  service  is  only  partial  and  employees  enjoy  definite 
intervals  of  rest  during  work  time,  the  period  of  unbroken  rest  may 
he  reduced  to  6  hours  for  other  than  train  employees  if  it  falls  between 
9  p»  m*  and  7  a.  m.  The  same  schedule  applies  to  signal  and  switch 
tenders  w*here  the  duties  are  light.  On  linens  having  frequent  train 
service,  signal  men  who  also  attend  gates  may  work  12  hours,  after 
which  they  shall  have  12  hours^  rest.  Track  watchmen  on  important 
lines  may  serv^e  16  hours  and  rest  S,  but  if  service  is  not  continuous 
it  may  be  prolonged  to  18  hours,  with  a  proportionate  increase  of  the 
rest  period. 

Work  sliifts  must  be  so  arranged  that  each  employee  may  enjoy, 
at  least  twice  each  month,  an  unbroken  rest  of  nut  less  than  16 
hours*  length,  preferably  during  the  daytime.  Where  this  is  not 
done,  a  full  day  of  24  hours  must  be  allowed  at  least  once  each  month. 
Each  employee  must  be  allowed,  by  special  arrangement  if  necessary, 
to  attend  divine  w^orship  at  least  one  morning  a  month,  on  Sunday 
or  a  feast  day,  but  not  necessarily  occupying  the  entire  morning 
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According  to  the  provisions  of  a  decree  of  November  15,  1877,  leavei 
of  absence  may  be  granted  to  employees  on  State  railway  s  of  not  more 
than  15  dajs'  length  per  year.  Such  leave  is  to  be  granted  by  direc- 
tors and  chiefs  of  service,  though  an  immediate  superior  of  any 
emplo^'ee  may  grant  him  leave  of  not  more  than  3  days'  length.  The 
minister  of  railways,  posts,  and  telegraplis  may  credit  such  employees 
as  he  may  designate  with  their  earnings  corresponding  to  the  daj's  of 
rest  regidarly  allowed  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  pay  for  12  days 
in  any  one  year.  H^ 

A  law  of  July  17,  1905,  provides  in  general  for  a  weekly  rest  day  onr*" 
Sunday.  For  employees  engaged  in  transportation  service  on  land, 
however,  a  half  <lay  may  he  granted  each  week,  or  a  day  every  two 
weeks.  Such  day  or  half  day  is  not  required  to  fall  on  Sunday,  nor 
need  it  be  the  same  for  all  employees.  The  half  day  of  rest  should 
fall  either  before  or  after  one  o'clock,  and  not  more  than  5  hours'  laboflJM 
may  be  required  on  the  day  on  which  it  is  granted.  ^* 

On  State  railways  the  days  of  rest  are  to  be  arranged  for  in  the 
regidations.  The  same  rule  apphes  to  other  railways  in  so  far  as 
the  provisions  of  this  act  are  aj>proved  by  the  minister  of  railw^ays, 
postSf  and  telegraphs. 
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FRANCE. 

Thtj  liours  of  labor  and  rest  of  engineers,  firemen,  and  empi 
engaged  in  train  service  were  fixed  by  decrees  bearing  date  of  Novein- 
her  4,  J  899,  amendeii  May  20,  1002,  and  May  9,  1906.  An  order 
applying  to  ytalion  employees  was  issued  on  the  23d  of  November, 
1899,  while  the  hours  of  labor  of  those  engaged  in  the  supervision  and 
rnainteimnce  of  way  are  regulated  by  an  order  of  October  10,  1!*01. 

■  All  the  above  were  issued  by  the  luinister  of  public  works,  and  are 
applicable  to  the  railroads  fuintrolled  by  the  State  and  by  the  com- 
panies oi>erating  the  principal  systems  of  the  country.  The  enforce- 
kment  of  the  regulations  as  to  the  hours  of  labor  of  engineers,  firemen, 
and  train  and  station  eniployees  on  State  railways  is  intrusted,  by 
an  onler  of  Fei>rnary  11^,  1901,  to  ''committees  of  labor,"  made  up  of 

I    the  lieads  of  the  various  tlepartmenls  concerned  and  of  reprcsenta-^^ 
ttvo  employees.  ^M 

From  1883  to  the  dates  named  above  the  hours  of  labor  of  engi- ^^ 
neers,  firemen,  conductors,  and  brakemen  had  been  fLxed  at  nt>t 
more  than  12  hours  daily,  including  tlie  time  of  their  obligatory 
[>resence  at  dut}^  points  before  and  after  actual  emploj^nent,  while 
the  hours  of  labor  of  switchmen  had  Iveen  fixf^l  nl  12  per  day  as  early 
as  1864. 

IAt'cording  to  the  later  provision^  tfie  lujurb  uf  labor  of  engineer 
and  liremen  must  not  exceetl  an  average  of  10  per  day  in  actual 
employment.  On  no  day  may  they  exceed  12,  nor  may  the  total  on  9 
consecutive  days,  counting  from   midnight  to  midnight,  exceed  90 

Iliours  of  actual  W(jrk,  This  periiKi  must  also  include  principal  rest 
periods  to  an  amount  of  90  hours.  Each  perio<l  of  labor  is  to  be  pre- 
cedeti  and  followed  by  prinrlj>al  rest  ptTiods,  which  may  be  separated 
from  each  other  by  intervals  of  not  more  tlian  17  hours. 
Principal  rest  periods  are  only  those  that  have  an  unl)roken  dura- 
tion of  at  least  10  hours  if  f^asseil  at  the  home  of  the  employee  or  of 
not  less  than  7  hours  if  away  from  home.  The  reduction  of  two  con- 
■  secutive  rest  periods  to  less  than  10  hours  each  is  forbidden  and  the 
sum  of  two  consecutive  jH»riods  must  amount  to  at  least   17  hours. 

■  A  rest  of  not  less  than  30  hours*  length  is  t<i  be  allowed  all  eiigineei-s 
and  firemen  engaged  in  road  servic-e  once  in  10  days,  on  an  average. 
Where  tfu*  enginecT  ctr  fireman  is  not  required  to  sleep  away  from 
home  at  any  time  the  IMt-hour  rest  periods  may  be  reduced  in  numbiT 
to  one  per  fortnight.  Such  rests  are  to  be  reckoned  at  their  length, 
less  20  hours,  in  making  up  the  nine-day  average  mentioned  above. 
Employees  uill  be  regarded  as  not  having  to  sleep  away  from  home^^j 
only  in  case  their  daily  duties  allow  them  an  unbroken  rest  of  10  con-*^! 
sf^uiive  hours  at  home  between  G  p.  m.  and  12  m.  ^^ 

For  /oeoniotive  employees  in  yai*d  service,  a  te»l  ot  la^l  least  30  hours 
isr  t^  hi*  allowed  every  15  days  on  an  average  ot  ot  ^iWwsvxt^  ^^^t^  \^ 
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»i  if  the  engineer  is  assisted  l>y  a  iirenian.  If  the  engineer  wurh 
lone,  the  intenrals  are  to  be  reduced  to  12  days  and  8  days,  respect- 
ively* In  making  np  the  0-duy  total,  these  rests  are  to  be  eoinputed 
&t  their  actual  duration,  minus  20  hours  or  14  hours,  in  accordance 
with  iheir  miniumni  length  of  30  houi-s  or  24  hours,  as  the  case  may  he. 

The  interval  between  two  holidays  may  not  exceed  20  days  for 
either  yard  or  road  employees.  The  men  ai'e  nut  subject  to  call  on 
these  holidays  and  may  be  absent  from  theii*  homes  if  they  so  desire* 

The  time  spent  by  employees  in  reserve,  if  they  are  required  sim- 
ply to  remain  at  the  stations  without  having  to  perform  any  duties, 
is  to  be  reckoned  as  one-fourth  work  time  and  tliree-fourths  rest,  in 
making  up  the  9-day  totals.  Time  actually  speut  b}'  reserve  em- 
ployees in  the  preparation  *if  their  locomotives  is  counted  as  work 
time,  as  is  also  all  tiuie  spent  in  the  performance  of  any  t»ther  duties, 
whether  or  not  eomieeted  witli  tlie  care  or  operatic »n  of  their  locomo- 
tives. Time  spent  simply  in  reserve,  when  it  amouutti  to  7  Irours  after 
the  deductions  indicated  above  have  been  nuide,  may  be  counted  as  a 
rest  i^riofi  away  from  liome,  but  no  single  reserve  period  <'tm  be 
counted  as  more  than  a  7 -hours'  rest.  The  length  of  a  workday  fol- 
lowing reserve  duty  is  restricted  to  12  hours. 

Schedules  of  service,  showing  the  duty  period  of  each  employee,  aud 
tlie  time  allowed  for  rest»  are  to  be  prepared  by  the  companies  and 
posted  where  the  employees  can  see  them.  These  schedules  nuist 
ako  be  submitted  to  the  proper  Govenimeut  authorities.  ProvLsi<»n 
is  made  for  the  revision  of  improper  sehedules,  and  for  monthly 
reports  showing  all  deviations  from  the  regular  schedule  occa^sioned 
by  accident  or  otherwise.  Prolongation  of  service  beyond  the  sched- 
ule limits  can  not  be  offered  as  a  justification  for  the  abandonment  by 
employees  of  their  posts  while  engaged  in  puldic  service.  Violations 
are  to  l>e  reported,  however,  a  special  register  being  kei>t  at  each  sta- 
tion for  that  purpose.  The  provisions  named  in  this  pai'tigraph  arc 
common  to  all  the  decrees  and  orders  named  above. 

The  provisions  for  the  hours  of  labor  and  rest  of  other  emphiyees  on 
trains  differ  from  the  aljove  in  a  number  of  particulars.  Thus, 
instead  of  a  9-day  period  for  determining  tlie  daily  average  of  10 
hours'  labor  and  10  houi*s*  rest,  a  14-day  period  is  used^  the  totals 
being  restricted  to  a  maximiuu  of  140  houi-s  of  labor  and  a  mininuim 
period  of  rest  of  equal  length.  Instead  of  an  absolute  maximum  of 
12  hours*  labor  in  any  one  day,  a  maxinmm  of  12^  is  allowed  on  con- 
dition that  a  subseqxient  rest  at  home  be  granted  of  not  less  than  12 
hours^  length.  This  i-est  should  immediately  follow  the  prolonged 
Work  period,  or  the  next  one;  in  the  latter  case  the  second  work  period 
may  not  be  longer  than  S  hours.  Where  employees  do  not  have  to 
pass  the  night  away  from  home,  the  average  day's  work  may  be  11 
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htiurs,  anti  tho  j)riiKuj>al  ro^t  ]K»nod  be  reduced  to  9  hoiir«.     Only* 
such  niiploynient  is  n*^ardi*d  tis  not  inquiring  eniployees  to  sleep 
away  fmin  hunio  as  p<*rii»it.s  iinhrokcm  wsi  at  home  of  at  !ea«i  9  hour 
hetwei^n  tl  p.  rn.  liiid  12  iil 

Rest  periodn  uHist  ho  at  least  U  hours  in  length  if  spent  at  home,  and 
7  hniirs  if  away  from  hoiiuv  No  two  eonsemtivo  rosl  p<>ri(»d.s  may  he 
of  lost*  than  1*  hours'  length,  nor  make  a  lolal  of  k\ss  than  16  hours, 
A  lii>liday  of  at  least  24  hoiUH  in  to  be  granted  eveiy  15  daj'K  on  an 
avenige,  and  not  m<vrr  than  30  dayn  may  elapse  between  two  8uch 
holidays.  Tho8e  lioUtlays  are  to  be  reckoned  at  their  aetual  lengtli^j 
le.ss  14  hours,  in  making  up  the  14*day  average. 

The  scbeilnle  lime  of  through  freiglit  and  pas^senger  trains  ii?  to  l>e 
diminished  by  10  per  rent  In  making  up  the  tola]  of  the  \V4>rking  time. 
In  other  respects  the  regidations  are  tlie  same  for  the  trainmen  as  for 
loeomotive  employees,  except  tliat  in  the  *'ase  of  trainmen  no  mention 

I   is  made  of  reserve  periods  spent  at  home,  ^^J 

Depot  and  station  employees  may  he  I'equired  to  work  12  hoin-s  pef^f 
day*  with  periods  uf  ntihniken  rest  of  at  least  0  hours'  diiralion,  thoiigb^H 
these  may  be  reduced  to  H  htjurs  where  the  employee  is  lodged  nn  tlid^^ 
premises.  Shorter  rest  periods  are  to  be  allowed  for  the  taking  of 
meals  near  the  mitldle  and  toward  the  close  of  the  day,     (^ne  holiday 

■  or  2  half-holidays  per  month  must  be  allowed  employees  of  this  class. 
The  holidays  for  2  months  may  be  allowed  to  areumulate,  but  not 
more  than  2  months  may  pass  without  a  holiday.  Such  a  day 
includes  the  entire  interval  between  2  consecutive  nights  of  rt^st.  A 
half  holiday  begins  or  ends  at  the  middle  of  a  eustomarj'  day  of  labor, 
anti  must  he  immediately  preceded  or  foIIow*'d  by  a  night  of  rest.. 
These  days  and  half-days  are  entirely  at  the  disposal  i>f  the  employees^ 
and  may  be  spent  away  frtnu  home  if  they  so  desire. 

At  stations  having  both  night  antl  day  service  night  service  shall 
not  be  required  of  any  employee  for  more  than  14  consecutive  night^*_^^ 
When  the  change  is  made  from  day  or  night  service  to  the  othei^H 
sliift,  an  un!>roken  rest  period  of  at  least  24  hours  must  be  allow«»d.^" 
Em|>loyees  enjoying  this  privilege  are  not  granted  the  monthJy 
holidays  op  half  Tiolidays  mentioned  above.  Wlu^re  m'ght  ser\'iee  in 
especially  henvy,  the  minister  of  pul»lie  works  may  require  the  alter- 
nation of  shifts  after  7  nights  of  duty,  or  sueli  other  number  ujj  tii  i 
14,  as  he  may  approve.  Employees  at  small  stations  and  stopping^H 
places  requiring  the  attendance  of  but  a  single  person  and  at  which  ~ 
there  are  ni>t  more  than  3  trains  daily  in  each  direction  may  he 
retpiired  to  serve  for  more  than  12  hours,  but  their  principal  rest 
jieriods  nuiy  not  be  reduced  below^  8  Innirs. 

Watchmen,  signal  atul  gate  keej>ers,  and  employees  charged  with 
lliif  inspeetitm  ami  maintenance  of  ways  may  be  required  to  worl 
oi  more  tlmu  12  innivs  \wv  day,  \vit\\  an  \m\>roVe\\  ti>^V  vA  ^1  V^e^tkfti 
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liaurs,  or  of  8  hours  whero  they  lodge  on  tho  premises.  Ten  hi 
is  the  minimum,  liowever,  for  em|>loyec8  whore  a  female  ^Mv  keeper 
is  employed,  and  (he  male  employee  is  required  to  rise  at  night  at 
ih©  call  of  the  public,  A  re^st  of  about  one  hour  for  meals  is  to  be 
mllowed  in  the  middle  of  the  day;  and  if  the  work  period  exeeeds  11 
hours  in  length,  there  must  be  an  additional  interv^al  of  rest,  about 
oticv-half  hour  in  length,  either  in  the  morning  or  afternoon.  Suitable 
warmed  shelters  must  be  furnished  at  posts  of  duty  where  employees 
may  eat* 

At  points  requiring  night  as  well  as  day  serviee,  w^iere  males  abne 
are  employed,  the  same  provisions  are  applicable  to  consecutive 
ni^t  eniplojrment  and  rest  ])eriods  at  change  of  shifts  as  in  the  case 
of  station  employees.  The  positions  of  permanent  attendants  at 
gate^i  and  semaphores  may  be  filled  In*  females  for  the  day  serv^ice 
and  by  males  at  night  without  alternatifm.  Such  employees  are 
entitled  to  an  uninterrupted  holiday  of  .i6  hours'  length  each  month. 
Wliere  the  employees  concerned  are  husband  and  wife,  they  may, 
if  they  desire,  enjoy  the  hoHday  simultaneously  for  the  term  <vf  24 
liours. 

A  law  of  the  Confederated  States,  enacted  in  1899.  prescribes  for 
locomotive  employees  {engineers  and  firemen)  a  workdajr  of  not 
more  than  10  hours'  length  on  a  monthly  average.  If  the  service  is 
light,  however^  as  on  secondary  roads,  it  may  be  11  lunirs  long.  No 
single  day  of  work  may  exceed  16  hours  in  length.  In  case  of  such 
length,  service  must  be  broken  by  rest  |>eriods  and  followed  by  a 
prolonged  rest,  to  be  passed  at  lioine  and  to  be  at  night  if  juissiblc. 
The  time  of  route  service  may  in  no  case  exceed  10  houi*s»  including 
stops  at  stations  w*here  employees  can  not  leave  their  jH>sts,  and 
including  also  the  time  for  taking  up  and  turning  over  their  work 
and  for  coming  from  their  homes  and  returning.  If  tlie  work  is 
continuous  or  exhausting,  the  average  day  is  reduced  ti*  S  hours  and 
the  maximum  to  10. 

The  provisions  as  to  train  employees  are  pracliealh'  identical  witii 
the  above,  except  that  tlie  average  workday  is  given  a  lengtli    uf  I^h 
hours.  ^1 

Where  station  service  is  exacting  and  continuous,  8  hours  cousti- 
lute  the  average  day's  w*ork,  with  a  maximum  of  10  hours.  In 
other  cases  the  average  may  be  12  hours,  with  a  niaxinmm  of  14;  or, 
if  Uie  service  is  liglit  and  broken  by  long  rests,  it  may  be  extended 
by  way  of  exception  to  as  long  as  16  hours.  Gate  keepers  and  guards 
at  minor  stopping  places  may  be  employe*!  fi>r  not  more  than  14 
hours  daily,  unle-ss  where  the  service  is  light,  when  the  day  may  be 
fixed  at  Id  hours,     J/^ate  keepers  can  reside  only  at  a  distance  from 


I 
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tlieir  puHtH,  the  iimv  rt-tiuiri'd  1<j  p)  hi  and  from  \s*»rk  is  inchidoj  iuj 
the  work  time. 

Tho  re.Ht  piTuxls  iiichide  only  the  limo  when  iniiiloyroH  are  exempt 
from  duty  and  from  preparation  therefor,  and  must  continue  with- 
out lntprnjph*m,  in  order  to  be  counied  as  such  within  the  meaning 
of  the  huv ,  fur  n\  least  S  hour's  in  tlie  case  of  station  enjph»yees  and 
gate  keepers,  and  for  s  Ijours  fur  train  and  locomutive  eniployees, 
if  the  time  is  ^pent  at  home,  or  0  hiHins  if  away  from  home.     Fori 
these  latter  clause!^,  Iiowever,  (he  6  (»r  S  hour  peritnl  will  lie  counted] 
fts  rest  t*nly  when  falh ng  between  periods  of  service  wliich  arc  pre- 
ceded or  followed  by  a  rest  of  at  least  10  hours'  length  at  home  J 
Slinrti-r   jjeriods   than    those   designated   above   are    to   lie   included  j 
in  the  account  of  the  time  spent  in  service. 

Kvery  active  empUiyee  in  regiihir  servHce  is  entitU*d  to  two  holi^l 
days  per  month:  o\\  if  service  is  light,  to  one  holiday.  Tliese  days*| 
must  be  not  less  than  24  hours  in  length. 

Night  work  may  be  engaged  in  ft)r  not  more  than  7  nights  con-1 
secutively. 

In   Prussia   it   is   provided   that   employees   whose   duties   require 
labor  t»n  Sundays  and  feast  days  must  be  given  opportunity  to  attend  I 
wtjrsliip  every  srcond,  or  at  most  everj'  third,  Sunday.      If  the  semi-1 
monthly  lioHdays  prescribed  by  tlie  general  law  can  not  he  so  arranged 
as  to  sufllce  for  such  attendance,  otlier  time  is  to  he  allowed  therefor] 
without  being  counird  as  absence  from  Bt^rvice  or  as  rest  lime. 

QHEAT  BRITAIN. 

By  a  law  of  July  27,  1nU;5,  the  board  of  tradt^  is  authorized  t0^ 
investigatt*  representations  tluit  the  employees  uf  any  railway  c(mi- 
pany  are  required  to  work  for  an  excessive  number  of  hours,  or  that 
sulFicient  intervals  of  rest  are  not  allt*wcd,  t»r  that  insufhcient  relief 
is  aiforded  in  tlu-  matter  of  Sunday  la!>or.  If  the  investigation  dis- 
closes reasonable  grounds  for  com|)laint,  the  hoard  of  trade  may  I 
direct  th«'  company  to  submit  a  schedule  of  service  such  as  will  bring 
the  actual  hours  of  laljor  within  reasfmablc  limits^  regard  being  had 
for  all  the  circumstances  of  the  traflic  and  the  nature  of  the  work. 


ITA^Y. 


H  The  lirst  efl'ort  of  the  Italian  Government  to  thfuiitely  fix  the 
hours  of  labor  of  railway  employees  is  to  be  found  in  a  decree  of 
June  10,  1*J00.  This  Avas  superseded  by  a  decree  of  November  7, 
1902,  the  provisions  of  which  are  given  herewith, 

■       The  average  duration  of  a  day's   labor   of   locomotive   engineers 
and  firemen,  inclusive  of  the  reserve  days,  days  subject  to  orders, 
/ifid  t/ays  of  rest,  must  not  exceed  10  liours.     The  hours  of  labor 
include  the  tiinc  of  actual  service,  counUug  iTuiu  v\\o  iao\5\«jTv.V  -^V'ctSk. 
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the  employee  is  re(|iiired  to  bo  present  on  duty  until  the  time  when 
lie  is  pcniuttcd  to  leave,  togetiier  with  intervals  between  the  arrival 
and  departure  uf  trains,  when  such  intervals  are  not  more  than  one 
and  one-half  houni  in  lengtli.  Time  required  in  go  by  train  to  the 
place  of  duty  and  to  retuni,  and  the  time  durinif  which  employees 
must  be  on  thfir  lo{uimotiv**s  subject  to  orders  to  j^o  to  the  rehef  of 
any  train,  are  also  computed  as  work  time.  There  is  a  furtlier  pro- 
V ision  for  (Hiunling  a^  work  time  a  portion  (iine-fourlh  or  one-half, 
luvordint;  to  eireuuL^^tanees)  of  the  time  npent  in  reserve,  dunnt^ 
wliich  th<*  employees  are  subjeei  to  i*nh»rs.  tnit  are  not  recjuired  to 
remain  at  their  enijines. 

Actual  working  time,  or  tlie  time  eonsidered  as  riueh,  should  fall 
within  a  period  of  not  more  than  17  homes'  length,  which  must  be 
both  j>reeeded  ami  followed  by  periods  of  unbroken  rest.  The  maxi- 
mum work  time  within  such  a  period  is  fixed  at  \l\  houi*s,  unless  the 
labor  is  broken  by  brief  periods  of  rest,  when  the  hoius  of  labor  may  be 
increased  to  14.  Following  each  period  of  labor  a  continuous  rest  of 
at  least  9  horn's,  if  spent  at  homCj  or  of  7  hours,  if  away  from  honu\ 
must  be  granted  all  loc4inM>tive  euL|)loyees.  The  hours  of  rest  allowed 
aw^ay  from  home  may  include  time  spent  simjily  in  reserve  or  subject 
to  orders,  computed  at  the  one-hulf  or  thiec-fourths  rale,  as  the  csise 
may  be,  corresponding  to  the  computation  of  work  time  indicated 
above.  If  the  9  liours'  rest  at  home  can  not  be  allowed,  the  loss  is  to 
be  coui|>ensated  for  by  a  h)ngcr  rest  eith(»r  before  or  after  the  devia- 
tion, or  by  an  extra  rest  of  not  less  than  •»  houi^'  leiigth.  The  prin- 
cipal rest  may  be  not  less  than  7  hours  long,  however,  Wien  the 
worktlay  includes  actual  labor  for  more  than  12  Iioui*s,  each  of  the 
rest  periods  between  which  it  occurs  mtist  be  at  least  10  houi*s  in 
length.  If,  however,  a  man  has  been  on  reserve  duty,  or  merely  sub- 
ject to  call,  he  may  be  employed  for  a  toitd  of  not  more  than  12  hour^j 
after  a  rest  (jf  less  than  It*  lumrs  (but  not  less  than  S  hours),  on  con- 
dition that  compensation  be  made  by  prolonging  the  subsequent  rest. 

Of  the  continuous  rests  at  ht)nu\  two  each  month  are  to  be  24  hours 
in  length,  without  jU'C^judice  to  the  prescribed  vacation.  These  rests 
of  24  hours  may  be  suspended  on  account  of  pressure  of  work  or  other 
exceptional  conditions  in  the  service,  btit  may  not  be  anticipated 
ileferred  for  more  than  3  montbs. 

Locomotive  employees  regidarly  employed  or  belonging  to  the  fixed 
leserve  may  not  be  required  to  do  continuous  night  duty  for  more 
than  6  consecutive  nights. 

For  train  employees,  including  conductors,  guards,  and  brakemen, 
the  hours  of  labor  include  the  scheilule  time  of  the  tram,  the  time 
spent  in  preparation  for  work  and  in  turning  it  over,  ami  intervals  of 
not  more  than  IJ  hours*  length  between  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
tmins.     To  Ms  is  added  one-fourth  of  the  time  wYiic\v  au^  ^isv^\^n«^ 
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iniijsii  spend  at  Ihc  stutions  on  reservo  and  Hiihject  to  cjill.  The 
average*  dtirHtion  of  daily  labor  tluis  fompytf»d,  including  reserve 
sprvire  and  short  periods  of  rest  diiririji^  working  time,  ii*  liniitod  to 
11  hours.  The  workini^  time  must  full  witliin  a  j^eriod  of  not  more 
than  17  hours'  leni^th,  unless  tlie  day  is  broken  by  i>no  or  nioro 
periods  of  inaetivity  of  not  less  tlian  4  hnurs'  length,  when  the  day 
may  he  prolonged  to  19  houi-s.  Actual  laluvr,  liowevor,  must  not 
exceed  15  hours  in  any  work  period.  The  continuous  n^st  wliicli  la 
requireil  after  each  work  period  may  he  not  U\ss  I  ban  H  lioum  in  length, 
if  to  bo  passed  at  iKime,  or  7  houi*s,  if  away.  If  the  H  hours'  rest  at 
homo  can  not  bo  *^ranted,  it  may  be  reduced  to  7,  on  condition  of  a 
longer  rest  being  granted  before  or  afttT  the  (ieviation,  or  of  an  alJow- 
anco  of  an  extra  rest  of  not  Irss  than  3  hours.  Wien  the  maximum 
W(*rk  period  of  UJ  hours  is  required  it  is  to  lie  followed  hy  a  rest  of  not 
lees  than  10  hours'  length;  likewise  if  the  time  of  actual  labor  in  any 
such  period  exceeds  14  hours,  the  preceding  and  following  reslA  may 
not  be  less  than  10  lumi-s  long,  Keserve  employees  may  be  called 
upon  to  work  for  more  than  11  hours  after  a  rest  of  less  than  lOhours^ 
but  not  less  than  H,  if  only  the  subsetpient  ^^st  be  corres|>ondingly 
lengthened , 

Of  the  continuous  rests  at  home,  at  least  one  each  month  is  required 
to  have  a  length  of  112  hom's,  uv  of  24  hours  only,  on  condition  tliat  18 
such  rests  are  granted  each  year.  Theses  nniy  he  anticipated  or  de- 
ferred under  the  same  conditions  and  limilatituis  as  in  the  rase  of  Itjco- 
motive  employees.  These  rests  are  given  without  prejuthce  to  tho 
prescribed  vacations, 

Tlie  hours  of  hihar  of  station  employees,  including  track  workmen, 
are  tixed  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  their  employuH'nt.  The  limit 
named  in  the  decree  is  10  Ikmii-s  where  the  labor  is  dillicult  or  taxings 
and  12  hours  under  ordinary  conditions.  Where  service  alternates 
betw^een  night  and  day  shifts,  labor  of  the  more  difficult  kind  may  l>e 
extended  to  12  hours,  if  in  addition  to  the  hour  allowed  for  meals 
there  is  given  each  week  a  continuous  rest  of  24  bom's  at  the  time  of 
the  change  from  night  to  chiy  service,  or  the  reverse.  The  time  of 
actual  labor  must  fall  within  a  period  of  16  or  17  hcRirs,  aecorditig  na 
tiie  period  of  unbroken  rest  allowed  is  8  or  7  houi^s.     The  latter  limit 

allow^ed  only  when  the  employee  resides  in  the  station  or  at  a  point 
not  more  than  500  meters  (l/)40  feet)  distant  from  his  post  of  duty. 
Intermissions  of  less  than  1  hour's  length  are  to  he  reckoned  with 
the  work  time.  One  Itour  for  nuuds  must  be  allowed  for  employees 
engaged  in  service  for  12  hours  continuously, 

•  Station  and  trai'k  cm]doyees  engaged  regularly  in  night  duty  are 

to  be  so  employed  for  not  more  than  20  nights  per  month.     Where 

service  alternates  between  day  and  night  shifts,  no  employee  may 

for  more   tliaii   7  consecvitive   i\\f!;\\l&.    T\v^  f:\\ikt^  ol  ^ki^^^ik 
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may  be  effected  by  extending  the  length  of  a  day*8  work  at  the  tii 
of  the  change  to  16  hours  and  of  the  day  preceding  or  following  to  14 
hours,  pro\ntled  that  these  lenj^thened  workdays  be  prec^detl  or  fol-    I 
lowed  by  rests  of  16  and  14  hours,  respectively.  ' 

The  regidar  term  of  daily  serWce  for  gate  keei>ers  i^  fixed  at  14 
hours  for  males  anil  12  haul's  for  ft^males.  Males  must  be  allowed 
not  less  than  7  hours'  rest  besi<les  the  time  required  for  going  to  and 
trom  their  houses,  wliile  females  are  grantetl  9  hours'  rest  at  night, 
which  may  be  reduced  to  8  houi-s  in  summer.  Trackmen  who  also 
serve  as  gate  keepers  may  be  employed  for  not  more  than  l^i  hours 
daily,  with  a  rest  of  not  less  than  8  hours,  besides  the  time  mquired 
for  going  to  and  from  home. 

The  decree  also  contains  provisions  for  castas  of  emergenc}"  occa- 
sioned by  accident,  etc,,  for  the  relief  of  employees  stationed  at 
malarial  points*  and  for  the  computation  of  ihe  iourneys  without 
labor  taken  with  a  view  of  the  adjustment  of  the  working  foive. 
The  regulations  apply  to  the  classes  of  employees  named,  whether 
engaged  in  their  regular  duties  or  detailed  els;nvhere;  also  to  em- 
ployees of  anv  class  detailed  fur  service  in  the  occupations  numtioncd. 

NETHERLANDS. 

Tlie  decree  of  October  27,  1875,  with  athlitions  am!  amendments 
up  to  July  13,  1W5,  regidates  the  work  and  rest  periods  of  railway 
employees  in  general.  Very  similar  provisions  are  found  in  a  law 
of  August  18,  1002,  relative  to  the  operation  of  trains  the  speed  of 
which  does  not  exceed  50  kilometers  i'M  miles)  per  hour. 

Uuder  these  regulations  employees  are  to  be  classtnl  by  the  min- 
ister of  waterstaat,  commerce,  and  industry,  after  hearing  th^_ 
directors  of  the  roads,  and  the  hours  of  labor  fixed  acconhugl^J 
For  employees  whose  duties  require  continuous  labor  and  of  an 
exacting  nature  the  maxinium  work  period  is  10  hours,  and  only  10 
hours*  labor  may  he  required  in  any  day  of  24  hours.  For  those 
whose  labor  must  be  continuous,  but  is  of  a  less  exacting  nature, 
the  maximum  is  fixed  at  12  hours.  This  may  apply  to  signalmen, 
switch  tenders,  and  yard  employees,  while  employees  who  engage 
during  a  part  or  all  of  their  time  in  road  inspection  may  lie  required 
to  work  16  hours.  No  employee  may  l)e  required  to  work  more 
than  16  houi's  in  any  single  day,  nor  more  llian  168  hours  in  any  14 
consecutive  davs. 


J 


If  an  unbroken  rest  of  as  much  as  4  hours  is  allowed  an  employ 
ne-ar  the  middle  of  the  day,  at  the  place  of  liis  duty,  one-half  such 
period  may  be  excluded  from  the  accc>unt  of  t!ie  work  time.  The 
amount  so  excluded  may  not  exceed  3  hours,  howe%'er. 

For  all  classes  of  employees  an  unbroken  rest  of  not  less  than  10 
boufs  must  Inten^ene  between   each   two   periods  ol  afetVvc^,    "C*^ 
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VBy  of  exception,  einpluyecs  at  points  dt*8tgnati5(l  h\  tire  ininister, 
iaftef  consuhatitm  ns  above,  may  hare  their  rest  period  reduced  to  9 
[or  even  S  houri*.  Eiilployees  are  in  he  free  from  all  business  con- 
f'neeted  witli  the  railway  duriiig  these  times.  Additional  short  rests 
for  meals  are  to  be  allowed,  and  no  female  employee  is  to  be  on  duty 
bet  ween  the  hours  of  10  p.  in.  and  5  a,  m. 

Every  two  wt^t'ka  a  Sunday  rest  in  to  be  allowed,  at  least  24  hours 
in  length,  of  whieh  not  less  titan  18  must  fall  within  the  24  hours  of 
the  Sabbath  day,  or  a  similar  rest  may  be  granleii  every  three  weeks^ 
with  fl  ad<lititrnrtl  bulitbns  of  30  hours'  len'Mli  eaeh  year.  For 
employees  on  hicomotives,  at  signals  antl  switches  and  in  yards, 
the  Sunday  rest  may  l>e  granted  every  4  weeks*  when  it  nmst  be 
2S  hours  long,  with  22  falbng  within  the  hours  of  Sunday.  Such 
employees  are  to  receive  13  additi*vual  ludiilays  of  30  hours  each  per 
year.  Employees  belonging  to  a  ebureh  whieh  ohst^rves  another 
j  day  i4  woishlp  tlum  Suuihiy  nniy  he  granteil  sueh  day  in  lieu  of 
H  Sunday,  on  request. 

H  Tiie  provisioris  as  to  btiurs  uf  labor  ami  hours  antl  days  of  vvsi  may 
H  be  susj>ended  liy  the  minister  of  waterslaat,  oommerce,  and  intlustry 
^B  for  employees  at  stations  of  small  importance  and  for  those  whose 
^^  labor  is  not  conlinuous.  Tlu^  regulations  may  also  be  motlilied  by 
the  direct (*!>;  of  roatis  wliere  confurmity  would  interfere  with  the 
^B conduct  of  their  business*  but  all  modifications  must  be  reported  to 
^  the  cnuncil  of  supervision  within  S  days. 

Schedules  Nliuwing  tlie  latior  juhI  rest  peritals  of  each  empUiyee  are 
to  he  prepared  antl  postetl,  so  that  workmen  may  he  informed  thereof, 

I  Days  are  counted  froju  nu^dnight  to  miilnighi,  and  w{>rk  time  includes 
the  time  from  the  nmment  when  the  emj>loyee  must  be  present  to 
enter  oti  his  work  up  to  the  tinu^  when  he  is  free  to  enter  on  a  period 
of  unbroken  rest.  The  law  of  11*02  defines  extraordinary  circum- 
istanct*s,  such  as  would  warrant  a  departure  from  its  provisions*  as 
oidy  those  that  f  an  not  be  guarded  against  by  projier  numagement 
and  fort^sight, 
SWITZERLAND, 
The  lu*uj"s  of  labor  of  employees  on  railways,  in  steam  navigation, 
post  urul  telegi*aphic  service,  including  tele])Imnes,  and  in  other  enter- 
prises of  transportation  ojierated  under  (^onrcssions  from  the  Fed* 
eration  or  managed  directly  by  it  are  regiilated  by  a  Federal  law, 
dated  December  11),  1002.  This  law  fixes  11  houi*s  as  the  limit  of 
the  actual  working  time  of  oflicials*  employees,  and  lal^orei-s  of  all 
kinds,  which  period  may  he  reduced  by  the  Federal  Council  in 
appropriate  cases.  The  work  period  is  to  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
as  nearly  e<pial  as  possible,  by  a  rest  period  t^f  at  least  1  hour. 
The  time  of  rest  is  to  be  allowcil  at  home  wlun-e  possible. 
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The  period  of  work  must  fall  within  14  conseciitiv©  hours  for  pe 
80I1B  employed  on  locomotives  and  trains,  and  within  12  consecutivd 
hours  for  female  gate  keepers.  The  duty  period  is  fixed  at  10  hours' 
length  for  otlier  classes  of  employees  if  ihey  lotlgc  in  company  build- 
ings near  theb'  places  of  work,  and  at  15  hours  in  otlier  cases.  The 
hours  of  duly  i»f  all  males  may  be  exlenticd  lo  10  when  required  by 
special  conditions,  provided  that  the  periods  of  dut}'  do  not  exceed 
an  average  of  14  and  lo  hours,  respectively,  in  any  3  days. 

The  rest  time  uf  locomotive  and  train  em{)Itjyees  is  fixed  at  lO 
hours  as  a  miniumm,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  force  at  9  lioui's. 
The  9  hours'  re^t  may  be  reduced  to  8  for  emidoyees  lodged  in  com- 
pany buildings  near  their  place  of  enijikmnent ;  while  both  the  10- 
hour  and  9-hour  periods  may  he  reduced  to  8  hours  if  circumstances 
require,  or  if  longer  periods  of  i*est  at  home  are  thereby  provided, 
but  the  daily  average  for  each  class  nuiy  not  he  less  than  10  or  9 
hours  iT\  eacli  3-day  period. 

Night  work,  i*  e.,  work  between  11  p.  m.  and  4  a.  m.,  is  to  be 

iiunted  as  one  and  one-fourth  time.     With  the  exception  of  night 

rmtchmen  no  person  is  to  be  employed  at  night  work  for  more  tlian 

14  nights  per  month.     The  employment  of  females  at  night  is  for- 

idden,  except  as  telegraph  and  ttdepliune  uperutoi-s  and  as  attend- 

Its  at  waiting  and  toilet  rooms,  charwomen,  niid  llu»se  eiitra»/ed  in 
similar  occupations. 

Fifty-lwo  holidays  are  to  be  allowetl  each  year  lo  all  classes  <if 
euiployecs.  These  nmst  l)e  suitably  distributed,  and  at  lea^st  17 
should  fall  on  Sunday.  Labor  is  to  l>e  entii-ely  sus]>ended  for  24 
hours  on  such  days.  They  may  be  spent  at  home,  imd  must  always 
end  with  a  night  of  rest.  The  holiday  must  be  prolonged  for  at  least 
8  hours  if  it  was  not  preceded  either  hnmediately  or  with  only  a 
slight  interval  by  a  ju'cscribed  rest  period.  In  addition  to  these 
lioltdays,  a  continuous  vacation  of  at  least  S  days  per  year  is  allowed 
all  employees  on  the  principal  systems  after  the  completion  of  the 
ninth  year  of  service  or  of  the  thirty-first  year  of  life.  This  vaca- 
tion is  to  be  lengthened  one  day  for  each  additional  3  yeai^  of  service. 
For  employees  on  other  roads  the  total  number  of  holidays  and  of 
racation,  is  fixed  at  60  per  annum  after  the  tenth  year  of  service. 
Service  is  computed  for  the  above  purpose  from  the  date  of  an 
employment  on  any  undertaking  of  transportation  or  communica- 
tion coming  within  the  scope  of  this  law,  Tlie  withholding  of  sala- 
ries or  privileges  on  account  of  leaves  of  absence  taken  as  above^ 
provided  for  is  forbidden.  ■ 

Freight  service,  except  for  fast  freight  and  the  carr^'ing  of  live 
stock f  is  prohibited  on  Sundays  and  on  Xew  Years  Day,  Good  Fri- 
day,   Aiicension   Day,    and   Christmas.     Cantons   may   designate   4 
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additioual  fiuust  <lays  i>n  which  f^tHuLs  nnl  n»cjnirint^  <iutck  tnumpor 
tfttion  will  ho  neither  received  nor  delivered. 

When  rasL  jjorluds  ran  not  I*o  [mssecl  at  htjnir,  or  when  nieuLs  must 
hv  eaten  away  from  honie,  plaees  must  lie  provided  for  tlie  eonveni- 
enee  of  eniphiyens,  such  places  to  ho  smiitary,  Nuilably  wanned, 
and  to  eontain  jirnvisions  ftvr  warming  thr  food,  uiileas  special  difR- 
eult  108  prevent. 

Employers  failinj^  to  conform  to  ihr  [jrovision.s  of  this  law  arc 
liithio  to  punishmont,  even  though  the  emph»yee  inav  have  waived 
his  elaint  to  the  rests  and  holidays  guaranteed  hy  the  statute,  la 
order  to  facilitate  the  carrying  out  of  the  law,  all  employees  are  to 
he  provided  with  pass  hooks. 

The  execution  of  the  above  law  and  the  jirounilgation  of  tlu*  regula- 
tions necessarj"  therefor  devolve^   upon   the    F(*deral  Council,  and   i 
accordance  witli  its  duty  in  this   respect  the  Council  adopted  a  seri 
of  rcgulatituis  on  Septeud>er  J'2,  190:i,     These  are  in  general  d<*finiliv 
and  directory,  hut  contain  some  new  provisions  as  well.     Thus  it 
ordered  that  wlion  the  maximum  period  of  work  uv  duty  is  ex<*.eede 
hy  reason  of  delays  of  trains  the  overtime  must  be  compensated   foi 
within  the  'A  following  days.     Continntnis  service  for  more  lluui 
eouseculive  hours  is  to  be  avoided,  as  well  as  tlie  breaking  up  c)f  the  da 
into  an  excessive  number  of  work  periods. 

Of  the  prescribed  rest  days,  not  less  than  'Ai^  |>er  year  should  be 
fixed  in  advance,  and  so  distributed  as  to  avoid  intervals  of  more 
than  II  days.  Th<^  lime  of  thr  vncalicjii  must  be  detenuined  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  and  be  so  arranged  from  year  to  year  that 
each  employee  will  be  permitted  to  cnjtjy  his  vacation  in  the  various 
seasons.  Free  Sundays  are  not  to  be  separated  hy  intervals  of  more 
than  5  weeks.  Cantonal  feast  days  enumerated  in  the  regidatioi 
of  lnuisportati<jn  arc  rruisidercel  as  Suntlays,  Where  both  husliancf 
and  wife  are  cngagtMl  in  railway  servir^^  their  free  Sundays  uu ist  be 
so  disposed  that  17  of  them  shall  coincide.  Other  free  Sundays 
should  also  l>o  s(j  arranged,  if  possible. 

lOmployees  in  temporary  service,  or  those  whose  term  of  employ 
nient  does  not  entitle  them  to  the  full  nund>er  of  free  days  within 
any  civil  year,  are  to  be  allowed  a  number  of  holidays  proportiona 
to  the  length  of  their  term  of  service. 

A  vacation  of  6  weeks  is  prescribed  ftir  woiuen  who  are  confiiUHl 

no  case  may  servi(»e  he  resumed  before  the  expiration  of  4  wee 
'ter  confinement. 

The  pass  or  work  hook  of  eaeh  employee  must  contain  a  reciord  of. 
ftll  nuxlifications  of  the  law  that  aifect  his  particular  case,  together! 
with  the  reasons  therefor.     He  is  also  to  he  furnished  with  a  list  oi 
his  free  days,  all  of  which,  together  with  a  record  of  any  deviations 
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from  schedule  or  uinissuinis  uf  fiYH*  days»  are  to  he  open  to  the  Lnspc 
tion  of  the  ilepartmeiit  of  railway^^. 

VICTOBIA. 

Holidays  and  leaver  of  absence  of  permanent  employees  on  rail-i 
ways  are  within  tJie  regulations  governing  the  public  service,  ^1 

Conscientious  refusal  to  work  on  Sunday  is  not  ground  for  dm- 
missal,  except  in  cases  where^  su<*h  work  is  a  necessity.  A  propor- 
tionate  reduction  of  wages  muy  be  enforce<l,  however. 

WAGES. 

A  Pmssian  regulation  of  July  14,  1888,  lays  down  the  general  rule 
ihat  wages  of  State  railway  employees  >vill  be  paid  for  only  the  time 
actually  worked.  In  cases  of  temporary  cessation  from  work^  how- 
ever, ^"ithout  fault  of  the  employee,  he  may,  if  married  or  having  a 
dependent  family,  receive  two-thinls  pay  for  not  more  than  14  days, 
after  the  manner  of  a  military  furloot^h,  provided  lie  has  been  in  the 
service  for  at  least  one  year.  Workmen  absent  on  account  of  the  per- 
fonnance  of  military  or  civic  duties  receive  wages  for  the  period  of 
necessary  absence.  In  cases  where  personal  concerns  cause  absence 
the  allowance  of  wages  rests  with  the  management.  Time  lost  with- 
out excuse  may  be  adjusted  for  by  deductions  from  pay,  the  mauage- 
mont  retaining  the  control  of  such  matters  entirely  in  their  own  liands, 
as  well  as  that  of  adjustments  for  overtime  work.  Workmen  reguhirly 
intrusted  with  the  duties  ot  subordinate  officials  receive  pay  for  lost 
rest  days.  Pay  for  the  allowed  rest  periods  and  for  the  time  granted 
for  attendance  at  church  is  also  given  to  such  employees  as  are  regu- 
larly employed  in  duties  requiring  them  to  work  on  Sundays  and  feast 
days. 

ITALY. 

A  law  was  promulgated  on  July  7,  19U2,  providing  for  the  admin- 
istration i>f  the  Mediti^rranean,  Adriatic,  and  Sicilian  railway  systems 
from  January  1,  1902,  to  June  30,  1005,  making  provision,  among 
other  matters,  for  maximum  and  minimum  wage  scales.  These 
scaler  were  published  by  a  royal  decree  of  Augiist  4,  1902,  increases 
rates,  if  any,  to  take  effect  from  the  beginning  of  the  ^^ear,     Sepa- 

te  schedules  were  made  out  for  eac!h  system,  and  general  regula- 
tions were  formulated  to  control  appointments  and  promotions.     By 
their  oHTi  ternLs,  this  law  and  decree  were  to  be  in  effect  only  until 
June  30,  1905,  and  no  measures  seem  to  have  been  adopted  to  secure_ 
thfrir  continued 
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FORMING  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS,   ENGAGING  IN 
STRIKES,  ETC. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Tlie  ('ommonwealth  conciliation  and  arbitration  act  of  1904  relates 
to  labor  troubles  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  any  single  State, 
and  includes  railway  labor  in  its  provisions.  By  this  act  all  persons 
and  organizations  are  forbidden,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  £1,000 
($4,867),  to  engage  in  or  to  continue  a  strike  on  a.ccount  of  any  indus- 
trial dispute. 

BELGIUM. 

The  only  provision  of  the  Belgian  law  which  bears  on  this  point 
appears  to  be  that  of  November  15,  1877,  which  forbids  the  reem- 
ployment of  persons  who  have  left  service  for  any  reason  whatever. 
(See  un(!er  Conditions  of  employment,  etc.,  above.) 

CANADA. 

A  Canadian  statute  of  April  28,  1877,  declares  that  employees  on 
railways  carrying  mails,  passengers,  or  freight,  who  deliberately  and 
maliciously  violate  their  contract,  knowing  that  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  such  action  w^ould  be  to  delay  or  retard  the  operation  of  a 
locomotive,  tender,  or  of  freight  or  passenger  cars  on  a  railway,  shall, 
on  conviction,  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $100,  or  to 
imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  3  mcmtlis,  either  with  or 
without  liard  labor.  This  penalty  applies  whether  the  acts  men- 
tioned above*  are  engaged  in  by  individuals  singly  or  by  several  in 
agreement. 

FBAKCE. 

Ihe  railway  law  of  France,  date  of  July  15,  1845,  directs  that  engi- 
neers or  brakemen  who  abandon  their  posts  during  a  run  shall  be 
punished  by  imprisonment,  the  term  not  to  l)e  less  than  6  months 
nor  more  than  2  years  in  length. 

GERMANY. 

Section  152  of  the  industrial  code  of  Germany  removes  all  penalties 
and  prohibitions  against  craftsmen  and  industrial  employees  making 
agreements  or  combinations  among  themselves  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  better  w^ages  or  conditions  of  work.  Certain  classes  of 
workmen  are  excepted  from  the  provisions  of  this  law,  however,  and 
among  them  are  railroad  employees,  who  are  held  by  the  Government 
not  to  be  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  organization.  The  Prussian 
industrial  code,  section  182,  contains  a  strict  prohibition  against 
agreements  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  or  delaying  work.  This  law 
names  railway  service  as  among  the  undertakings  to  which  it  applies. 
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No  law  on  tliis  subject  exists,  but  wlien  a  strike  (»f  railway  eiii- 
ployees  was  threatened  in  Janimry,  1902,  the  men  were  notified  h} 
die  Government  thut  it  wtiuld  ro,!j;ard  them,  in  case  uf  Htrike,  as  pijhli<* 
officials  enjzftirinL'  in  prohihited  coinliioations  aiifl  punishable  as  such. 

NETHERLANDS. 

An  art  of  April  11,  llHKi^  added  three  new  sections  to  tlie  penal 
code^  numbered  358a,  358b,  and  35Sc,  relative  to  interference  with 
the  operation  of  railways  and  to  conspiracy  by  railway  etnployees. 
Il  is  prtivided  therein  that  any  oHlcial  or  cnipt*»yec  on  railroads,  other 
than  those  on  wliich  speed  is  restricted,  who,  with  a  purpose  of  caus- 
ing or  protract in^i;  an  intcrrnpiion  in  traJBc,  neglects  or  refuses  to  per- 
form the  duty  f^ir  whicb  he  %vas  cxfiressly  or  inipliedl}"  engaged  or  ti> 
obey  orders  legally  given  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  not 
excelling  G  months  or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  300  florins  ($121). 
Wln^re  two  or  more  j)ersons  conspire  to  commit  the  offense  named , 
principals  and  participants  are  alike  subject  in  punishment  by 
imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  2  years.  If  the  purpose  of 
interference  is  actually  eflected,  the  penalty  may  be  imprisonment 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  4  years  in  cases  wliere  there  is  conspiracy,  or 
not  more  than  1  year  in  other  cases. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Tht*  industrial  cunciliation  aud  arliitraticjii  ait  of  ()ctof)er  27,  lUOO, 
prov^ides  for  intlustrial  agreements  between  the  minister  for  Govern- 
ment  railways  and  the  '* Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Ser\^ants' 
in  all  respects  ivs  if  the  management  of  the  (lovemment  railways  were 
an  industry  and  the  minister  were  the  ^Muploycrof  all  wt»rkers  there^m. 
Kmployoes  on  tiiese  roads  are  thus  brouglit  within  the  scojie  of  this 
law,  which  provides  for  compulsory  agreements  and  awards  in  all 
cases  of  labor  disputes. 

VICTOBIA, 

Strikes  of  railway  employees  in  this  State  are  the  subject  of  a 
special  act  passed  May  22,  1903,  This  nuiy  be  classed  as  an  emer- 
gency act,  and  was  to  continue  only  until  the  chtse  uf  the  following 
Parliament,  unles,s  otherwise  determined.  The  principal  features  of 
the  act  were  that  ever>^  employee,  regular  or  supernumerary,  who,  on 
aix'ount  of  the  then  existing  strike,  should  cease  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  Iiis  employment  should  be  consi*lered  as  a  striker.  He 
would  lie  no  longer  considered  as  an  emphnee  and  would  f<»rfeit  any 
and  all  rights  or  claims  to  any  pension,  fund,  or  annuity,  as  well  as  all 
legal  privileges  of  every  sent  arising  from  or  dependent  on  his  position 
aa  an  official  or  employee,  except  as  regartls  any  wages  due  at  the 
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time  of  liis  going  on  strike.  Provision  was  made  for  restitution  of 
standing  and  privilege  in  the  discretion  of  the  railwaj*^  commissioners 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  governor  and  council. 

Applicants  for  positions  made  vacant  by  strikers  were  (exempted 
from  the  requirements  as  to  insurance,  examination,  etc.,  but  were 
required  to  show  competency  for  the  work;  if  permanently  appointed 
they  were  to  conform  with  the  regulations  as  to  insurance  within  one 
year  from  the  date  of  their  appointment. 
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KXCEKT  REPORTS   OF    STATE    BUEEAUS    OF  LABOR   STATISTICS. 

CX>NNEtTlClIT. 

Twenty-first  Annual  liepmi  of  the  Bureau  of  Lahor  SUiii8ti4:s^  for  the 
year  ending  November  30,  1905,  William  H.  Scovillej  Conuuis- 
sioner.     278  pp* ;  appendix,  93  pp. 

The  subjects  of  inquiry  prespiited  in  tlna  report  are  the  following: 
New  factory  construction,  33  page^^;  tenement  houses,  S  pages;  labor 
org&Bizations,  19  pages;  strikes  lind  lockouts,  23  pages;  early  organ- 
izations of  printers,  84  pages;  free  public  enipknmient  bureaus,  12 
pages;  building  trades,  27  pages:  the  National  Civic  Federation  and 
immigration,  19  pages;  inventions  of  Connecticnt  cilizens,  10  pages; 
labor  laws,  86  pages. 

New  Factory  Construction. — Under  tliis  caption  i.s  given  a  list 
of  buildings  and  additions  erected  during  the  year  ending  July  1, 
1905,  to  be  usetl  for  manufrxturing  purposes.  Location,  material , 
dimensions,  and  ct)st  of  construction  are  given  for  each  new  structure: 
iJso  increase  in  the  number  of  enijiloyees  caused  by  building,  In  40 
towns  of  the  State  136  manufacturing  establisIunenLs  reported  having 
constructed  LSS  new  buildings  and  additions  to  existing  structures, 
with  a  floor  space  of  1 ,734,223  square  feet,  at  a  total  cost  of  $1 ,701 ,730. 
The  additional  number  of  employees  provided  ft^r  by  50  nf  the  i:{*> 
establishments  was  1,390. 

Tenement  Houses. — Section  31,  chapter  17S,  of  tlie  public  acts  of 
1905,  made  it  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  .statistics  to  collect 
and  publish  data  showing,  for  the  several  cities  of  the  State  to  which  the 
law  is  applicable,  the  number  of  tenement  houses  for  which  permits 
have  been  asked,  the  number  of  plans  approved,  disapi>roved,  and 
modified,  jind  any  other  facts  concerning  the  operation  of  the  law. 
During  the  sLx  months  ending  December  31,  1905,  there  were  14^B 
buildings,  to  which  the  tenement-house  act  applied,  erected  in  th^™ 
cities  of  Hiirtfurd,  New  Haven,  Bridgeport,  Wuterbury,  Meriden, 
and  New  Britain.  ^| 

Labou  Oboanizations. — In  1905  there  were  516  organizations  {50S^ 
local  and  8  State)  known  to  have  been  in  existence.     During  each  of 
the  prior  six  years  the  number  reported  to  the  State  bureau  was  as 
fallows:  214  in  1899,  270  in  1900,  340  in  1901.  510  in  1002.  591   in 
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1903,  and  524  in  1904.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  organizations 
since  1903  is,  in  a  measure,  due  to  the  consolidation  of  several  unions. 
Organizations  were  found  in  43  towns  in  1901,  in  48  in  1902,  in  49 
in  1903,  in  47  in  1904,  and  in  52  in  1905.  Following  the  statistical 
presentation  is  a'  list  of  the  unions,  grouped  by  towns,  with  the  name 
and  address  of  the  secretary  of  each. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts. — Brief  accounts  are  given  under  this  head 
of  the  labor  troubles  in  the  State  for  the  year  ending  October  31 
1905,  and  a  tabidatcd  statement  showing  the  date,  class  of  labor, 
name  of  enjployer,  location,  number  of  employees  involved,  duration, 
causes,  and  results  of  45  disputes.  The  number  of  employees  involved 
in  those  disputes  was  2,948,  with  a  reported  loss  of  time  of  51,682 
working  days  and  of  wages  to  the  amount  of  $83,208.  These  dis- 
putes took  place  in  22  towns  of  the  State,  and  24  occupations  w^ere 
represented.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  assigned  cause  or 
obje<*t  related  to  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  the  employment  of  non- 
\mion  men.  Of  the  45  disputes,  the  workmen  were  successful  in 
10,  unsuccessful  in  19,  and  partly  successful  in  5;  3  were  amicably 
settled,  and  8  were  unsettled  at  the  time  of  the  report. 

Free  Public  Employment  Bureai:s. — The  operations  for  the 
year  ending  November  30,  1905,  of  the  five  free  public  employment 
bureaus  established  on  July  1,  1901,  are  set  forth  in  this  chapter. 
Detaile<l  statements  are  given,  showmg  by  sex  the  number  of  appli- 
cations for  employment  and  for  help  and  the  number  of  situations 
secured.  In  another  table  the  sex  and  nationality  of  the  applicants 
are  shown.  A  summary  of  the  results  for  the  year  covered  is  given 
in  the  ft)llowing  table  for  the  five  cities  in  which  the  bureaus  are 
located : 

OPKUATIUNS  OF  FUKK    ITBLIC   EMPLOYMENT   urUEAl'S   FOll   THE   YEAR  ENDING 

NOVEMBER  30.  im.y 


Hartford... 
Bri(lg<'iH>rt . . 
New  Hiivt'ii.. 
Watorhury . . 
Norwich. .'. . 


Total. 


I*<H'ation. 


.Vpplicatlons    f<»r      Applicati<»iis    for       T>r.«i»!««-  «-,..-.  i 
situation!!.         ;  hHp.  !  rosltlona  st-curcd. 


Mal(>s.    I  Fi'inalos.      Males. 


1,818  ' 
864  ! 

1.027  1 
572 
223 


4,:i04 


2,020 
2,242 
1.270 
1.40(i 

282  1 

7,220  , 


1,312  . 
807  I 
535  I 
496  I 
106 

3,250  , 


1. 

F«niial<»s. 

Males. 

1.002 

1,150 

2,232 

734 

1.143 

509 

1.407 

439 

320 

162 

0.800  ; 


Ffmalcs. 


1.447 
1.H27 

962 
1,212 

252 


2.994 


5,700 
I 


Durin<r  the  53  months  from  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the 
buriMius  there  were  57,602  applications  for  situations — 25,600  by 
males  and  32,002  by  females.  Employers  made  application  for 
13,734  male  and  31,320  female  workers,  a  total  of  45,063  persons. 
As  a  result  of  the  operations  of  the  bureaus  35,560  positions  were 
secunnl — 12,469  by  males  and  23,100  by  females. 


OK    STATK   BUKEAUS    QF    LAMm COKSECTICUT. 


I 


BriLUixo  Trades.  In  this  chapter  a  comparison  is  made  betw«»en 
the  hours  of  labor  and  nUes  of  \va^(\s  wliirli  prevailed  in  the  hiiihiing 
trades  in  the  State  in  1S*>3  and  thowe  wliieh  prevaih'd  in  1*J05, 
Twenty-nine  towns  are  rnibraeed  in  the  rcjniparison.  The  table  fol- 
lowing shows  the  HVtraj^'e  percent a^^e  t^f  deercaHe  in  hours  of  labor 

id  increase  in  rates  of  waives  in  U»0'>  as  ennipan»d  \nth   18i>i^  for 

[*h  iK*eupation  in  the  building  tra<h*s: 


Pnci 


AVERAGE    FERrENTACE   OF    DECREASE    IN   UOLHii  OF  LABOR    AND  INCREASE   I 
KATES  OF  WAilES  IM  THE   DUILDINU  TRADES  IN  1»5  AS  COSttMRED  WITH  J«0. 


M 


Percent  or— 

<Hv'i]p4tUtiin. 

Per  cent  of— 

m            oceupntloo. 

in  buun«  i  In  rmt«i 
of  liilKir.  f  of  wages. 

Decrease 
in  hours 
of  liibof . 

in  r«ti« 
of  wsg»«i. 

BrfckiAvcvs,.. 

14.3  i           15.0 

1 

]  Painten. ....... 

13.4 
13.5 
12.4 
13.7 

13L1 

13.3 
13.7 
11.0 
13.7 

21.8 

17.4 
]R4 

Plumbcn *,.. 

.0 

■yMtoffftL 

1  Slat<^rs*.      ,.      .....     . 

3a7 

»!™*"  tOMJcfS  "!'■''■  "' 

'  Tin  and  »hrt't-lron  workers. . 

n.o 

Labor  Laws.— In  an  apjK-ndix  to  l!ie  report  are  presented  the 

ibor  hiws  of  the  State,  conii)ri.*^in4;  those  contained  in  the  General 

tatutes,  revision  of  in()2,  and  iuneiidments.  January  sessions,  liKi:i 

and  190o. 

MAINE. 


1  \m:i 


Nirutfihth  Antntal  lit  port  of  tin  /iurtmi  of  Industricjl  and  Uthor 
StafiJitics  for  the  Skth  of  Malnr,  l90/j.  Samuel  W.  Matthews^ 
Commissioner.     219  pp. 

The  following  subjects  are  presi^ntetl  in  tliih  report:  Factories, 
mills,  and  shops  buiU  durinj;  19n.>,  4  f>nj^es;  hilior  unions,  85  pat^a, 
hH*kouts»  ISSl  to  1900,  2  pai^es;  maiULfaclure  of  ehithing,  9  pages j 
poultry-  industry,  35  pages;  the  Puris  Manufacturing^  Oompan^^,  If) 
pa^cs;  the  Lakesitle  Press,  6  pages:  chewing  gum,  2  pages;  rail- 
roads, 5  pages;  directory  of  bureaus  of  lab*>r  in  America,  4  pages; 
farewell  address  of  Carndl  D,  Wright  tcj  the  members  of  the  dissocia- 
tion of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Lalmr  Statistics  of  America,  11  pages; 
report  of  the  inspector  t»f  factories,  wurkslioyjs,  mines,  tind  riuarrieSj 
7  pages. 

Factories,  Mills,  and  Snoes  Btilt.  lieiyrn.s  show  that  in  1905 
io  03  towns  114  builtiings  were  erected  or  enlarged,  remodeled, 
etc.,  at  a  total  cost  of  $2,303, 4ir).  Tliese  improvements  provided  fi^r 
^329  additional  employees. 
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A  summary  of  improvements  of  this  character  is  pro^seiited  for  tlie 
10  yoare  1896  to  1905: 


FACTOUIE8,  MILLS,   AND  SIIOPH   BUILT  OR  KNLAUOED,   KTC.   I>UUIN(i   THE   YKAKS 

1896  TO  19a'S. 


Year. 


180ft 
1807 

1809 
1000 
1001 
1002. 
1003 
1004 
1005 


Niimbor 
of  towns. 

Niiinl>er 

of  buUd- 

Ings. 

62 

77 

74 

05 

64 

72 

103 

138 

114 

167 

04 

121 

91 

120 

06 

124 

CI 

113 

03 

114 





Aggregate 

New  em- 

co.st. 

ploy«««. 

ILaVLOOO 

1.470 

827,600 

2.330 

675. 100 

2.024 

6.800,700 

4,900 

2,174.825 

5,530 

5.638.200 

6, 3.17 

2.776.930 

5.017 

1.436.900 

3.M3 

1.175.500 

3.276 

2,303,410 

3.  inw 

Labor  Unions. — ITnder  this  title  is  given  a  list  of  all  federations 
and  unions  reporting,  together  with  the  addresses  of  the  secretaries. 
There  were  2  State  and  9  central  federations  and  212  local  unions  in 
50  cities,  towns,  and  plantations.  Of  the  local  unions  known  to 
exist  in  1905,  7  failied  to  report  membership  and  1 1  sent  no  report. 
The  reports  give,  by  cities  and  towns,  membership,  qualifications  for 
membership,  initiation  fees,  benefits  allowed,  h(mrs  of  labor,  wages, 
etc.  The  194  local  unions  reporting  comprised  a  membership  of 
13,798. 

There  were  100  labor  unions,  with  6,924  members,  which  reported 
for  the  year  as  to  average  days  worked  and  lost  and  average  daily 
and  annual  earnings.  A  summarA'  of  tlicse  return.s  is  presented  in 
the  following  table: 


STATlsriCS  OV  KM)  LAIJOK   TNIONS.  iwr.. 


TnionH. 


Bakrr»  and  confectioners 

BarlxTS 

Boot  and  shoo  workers 

Carpitnters  and  Joinoni 

Bricklayers,  masons,  and  plasterers 

Hod  carriers 

Plumliers  and  steam  fitters 

Painters,  di<coratoni,  and  paper  hangers, 

Cigar  makers 

Cotton-mill  workrrs 

Granitic  worker."* 

Granite  cutters 

Pavmjj  cutters 

Lime  workers 

Boiler  makers  and  iron  shipbuilders 

Iron  molders , 

Laborers 

Printers , 

Paper  makers , 

Pulp  sulphite,  antl  paper  mill  workers... 

Locomotive  firemen 

Trainmen 

Stationary  firemen 

Suspender  workers 


Numl)er 
report- 
ing. 

1 
3 
4 

8 
10 
2 
4 
6 
5 
6 
9 
7 
4 
1 
1 
4 
5 
3 
5 
/> 
2 
1 
3 


Member- 

Averrtgi» 
days 
lost. 

ship. 

n.'i 

,. 

8!) 

8 

340 

m 

763 

m 

.V28 

126 

m 

84 

75 

60 

228 

102 

170 

30 

:m 

26 

728 

76 

440 

77 

100 

88 

2.'« 

120 

200 

SO 

-m 

no 

862 

•r> 

139 

23 

247 

9 

278 

186 

434 

»-'l 

115 

8  ! 


Averagi^ 

days 
worked. 


300 

304 

262 

243 

186 

228 

252 

210 

282  I 

280  ; 

2.V) 

235  ! 

224  I 

2i5 

2tl2 

262 

286 

289  ! 

.103  i 

321  I 

327 

300 ; 

349  I 

287 


Avrragn 
dally 
wages. 

$3.00 
•2.02 
1.94 
2.27 
3.15 
2.25 
3.05 
2.29 
2.67 
2.11 
1.77 
3  03 
2.63 
1.80 
2.50 
2.44 
1.85 
2.39 
2.58 
1.66 
2.32 
2  OH 
1.87 
1.65 


Averagi^ 

annual 
earaingM. 

fOOO 
615 
510 
HS2 
580 
505 
761 
480 
760 
603 
418 
713 
588 
441 
655 
636 
531 
692 
782 
534 
758 
615 
651 
475 


I 
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STATE    BUKEAUS    OF    LABOR — ^HAINE. 

Under  this  chApt(»r  is  ftko  a  history  of  the  strikes  oocurriiig  during 
the  year,  together  with  a  discussion  of  the  trado  agreement  as  a 
]iietli4xl  for  th«  settleiiient  of  Ladustrial  disputes. 

Lockouts  ix  Maine,  ISSl  to  11K)0.— Tliis  chapter  is  compiled 
horn  the  Sixteenth  Anniml  Report  of  tlu*  United  States  Comniissioner 
of  Labor. 

Maxufactthe  of  Clotuixg.  Tills  invcsti^-tiLioH,  made  in  1905, 
covered  30  establislunents^  located  lu  18  cities  and  towns,  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  chithin^  ft>r  men  ami  boys,  women's  clothing,  knit 
goodS|  and  horse  nets.  In  the  30  establishments  1 ,312  working  people 
were  employed  (234  men  and  1,078  women),  wliile  over  1,000  persons 
were  eniployetl  ntore  or  less  of  the  time  in  their  homes.  In  19  estab- 
lishments all  the  work  was  done  in  the  factory,  and  in  1 1  more  or  less 
of  the  work  was  given  out  to  be  done  in  homes.  The  hours  of  labor 
were  10  in  15  of  the  establislunents,  9§  in  2,  9  in  11,  and  2  did  not 
report  as  to  hours.  The  average  weekJ}^  waives  of  men  were  $10.82 
and  of  women  S6.78.  The  total  value  of  pnxluct  for  the  year  was- 
estimated  at  about  $2,200,000,  Of  the  total  estabhshments,  18  manu- 
factured on  their  own  arr-ount,  while  in  12  work  was  done  for  parties  j 
outside  of  the  State.  ^ 

PorLTRY  IxDirsTRY, — As  indicated  by  the  title,  this  cbapter  relates 
to  poultry  products.     Retunis  were  received  from  54  poultrv'  raisers 
of  the  State.     Infonnatinn  as  to  p«>ultry  houses,  feed,  care,  and  other 
requirements,  as  well  as  prmluction  and  prices,  are  given  for  severa 
localities. 

Railroads, — For  the  year  ending  June  30,  KK}5,  there  were  8,77j 
persons,  including  general  otlicer^,  in  the  service  of  the  20  steam  rail- 
roads  oj>erating  in  tlie  State,     The  aggregate  amount  of  wages,  in- 
eJuding  salaries,  paid  during  the  year  was  $4,789 ,3U3. 20.     The  num* 
her  of  employees,  exchiding  general  offi^-ei^*,  was  8,710,  an  increase  of 
403  over  1904.     The  total  number  4>f  days  worketi  by  employees,^ 
other  than  general  officers,  was  2,452,083,  and  the  total  amount  paid 
this  class  of  employees  in  wages  was  $4,619,639.07.     The  aTcraganfil 
daily  wages  of  the  same  class  was  ?1.88,  an  increase  from  $1.86  for  the^" 
ye^T  1904.     A  statement  is  presented  showing  for  the  years  1903  and 
1904   the   total   mileage,  gross  earnings,  passengers  carried,  freight 
hauled,  passengers  per  mile,  freight  miles,  etc.  ^^ 

Accidents  on  steam  railroads  for  tbe  year  ending  June  30,  1905^^ 
j^esulted  in  42  persons  being  killed  and  176  injured  by  the  movement 
of  trains.     Of  those  kilbnl,  19  were  employees  and  23  were  other  per- 
sons,  no  passengers  lieing  killed.     Of  those  injured,  91    were  em- 
ployees, 31    were  passengers,  and   54  were  father  persons.     On   tl 
street  railways  a(*cidents  resulted  in  8  pers(Uis  l>eing  killed  and  7 
{lersons  injured. 
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CiiiLU  JjABou.  — In  ihv  report  an  fiicluiy  inspection  a  table  is  pre 
m^titod  ill  wliich  it  is  bIiowii  that  the  number  of  diildren  working  under 
eeriiricato  dnririf^  tlio  year  in  toiiain  nianyfacturinf^  pstablislunents 
of  the  State  was  Si3.  The  following  table  sliows  for  the  years  1LK)2, 
100*1,  anil  1904  tlie  uveraj^e  number  of  children  under  16,  between 
\Vi  and  15,  and  undor  15  yeMrs  of  n^^o  employed  iti  16  eotton  ami 
woohMr  mills: 


I 


n.DHI'lX  I'NlUCa  JK  VKAKSOl 


1902  TO  lfX>], 


IS  roTTox  vxi»  wooLF.N  Mn.r>,«, 


Hi'tWiH^n 


l,*;  and  III 
yfH  r»  of 


NOHTII  CAKOIJXA. 

Nindetnlh  AnrtiKtl  lU port  af  flu  Hurmn  ojLnhav  and  Printing  of  the  ^^ 
Staie  of  Norih  (\trolina,  for  the  yto?-  HMXn,  H.  B.  Varner,  Commis-^^ 
sion(*r,     .'^S2  pp. 

TluB  report  consists  of  «S  ehiijiti*rs»  us  follows:  Pro)?it5ss  of  afi^ricul- 
tupe,  86  pa^es;  trades^  45  paj^e^;  miscellaneous  factories,  66  pages; 
cotton,  wiKilen,  ami  knitting  mills,  55  pa^es;  furniture  factories,  l*S 
pa^es;  newspapers,  39  |>a^!:cs;  railrotid  employees^  9  ]>a^e8;  the  lu*altli 
and  pleasure  rescjrts  of  the  State^  29  pa^cs;  np|)entlix,  23  pages. 

FitnoHKss  OF  A(iinci  LTUiiK. — Tlic  report  on  tins  subject  was  com- 
pileil  from  returns  secured  by  etjrri^sjxjndence  with  representative 
farmers  resi<linj^  in  dilFerent  wHection^s  of  the  State,  It  is  presenteil  in  < 
0  tables,  as  follows:  (Vmdition  i*f  laud  and  labor;  wa<^es  of  men, 
women,  and  children;  cost  %\l  production;  nuirket  price;  profit  on 
pruu'ipal  conuuoilitieSf  and  the  educatitmal,  moral,  and  finaneial  con- 
dition i>f  farm  laln»rers.  From  the  summary  the  following  data  are 
taken:  Labor  was  reported  scarce  in  till  (*>7)  counties;  95  (*ounties 
n^|H>rted  that  net^ro  labor  was  imrebable,  t  that  it  was  reliable,  and  1 
that  there  was  nc^  ne^^ro  labor;  54  counties  n^ported  that  employment 
was  ret^ular  aiut  4:i  that  it  was  irrejijular;  cost  o(  living  was  reporteil  as 
liavintj;  increased  in  95  counties  and  in  2  no  increase*  was  reported. 
The  highest  and  lowest  moulhly  waj^es  paid  farm  laborers  in  each 
county  were  rej>ojlcd,  and  foi-  nren  the  av(*raj^c  t^f  tlu*  hi«^liest  wa^es  so 
reported  was  $19.84  and  of  the  lowest  $12*19;  for  WiHuen  hke  avera^ea^ 
were  $12.42  and  SS.2M,  and  the  averaj^t*  wa«^'es  of  children  were  S7.45. ^ 
An  increase  of  waj^^cs  for  all  ^■la>^(^s  nf  farm  labt>r  w  as  reported. 

TiiK  Trades. — The  data  from  which  the  tables  presented  under  this  j 
title  wi'vv  compileil  were  seetrred  l»y  correspondence  with  represent  a- { 
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live  nwn  engaged  in  the  Vrtrioiis  tradt^s.  These  re|>orts  of  wa^e- 
earnerii  show  the  daily  wages,  hours  uf  labt*r,  method  and  time  of  pay- 
ment, and  change  in  wages  of  eaeh  ]x^rsim  reporting.  Of  the  wage- 
earners  making  returns,  37  per  cent  reported  an  increase  of  wages,  4 
I>er  cent  a  decrease,  and  51*  per  cent  no  change;  66  per  cent  made  full 
time  and  34  por  cent  part  time;  72  per  cent  reported  cost  of  living 
increasetl,  4  per  cent  decreased,  and  24  ptr  cent  no  change;  25  i>er 
cent  faviired  an  8-hour  day,  12  per  cent  a  9-honr  day,  58  per  cent  a 
10-hour  day,  2  i>er  cent  nn  ll-huur  day,  2  percent  a  12-hour  day,  and 
I  per  cent  a  14-hour  day;  8o  per  cent  favored  fixing  a  da}' s  work  by 
law  and  17  per  cent  opposed  it;  91  per  cent  favored  compulsory"  edu- 
cation an*l  \t  per  cent  opposed  it.  The  folhjwing  talile  gives  the  aver- 
agt»  liaily  wages  of  persons  engagcil  in  the  various  traLles: 

,  AVERAGE  DAILY  WAHES  UF  PERSOKS  KNc;AaiiI>  IN  VAIUOLS  THADE8,  JWte. 


I 


OerufMiLloft. 

Arcragv 

«>0||[i,i(lOtK 

ATefUgn 

diiJly 
wag™. 

An;liit«ets..^.j^ ,..! 

13.25 
1*00 
S.00 
3.00 
2133 
Ii77 
3.13 
LU 
1.71 
2.00 
1.38 
3.00 
1.38 
1.88 
328 
3.aO 

Mitipw 

Paintere...                                         

Pnp^r  hAQgrra _ ..... 

ft.  50 
2.06 

Blllpo§t«*r»,... _,....••... ..,. 

1.50 

Bolter  raaken.. -....,.,.. *.,•-•. 

Pliiate<!r(>ni .......,...^- -...,. -......_ 

.1.00 

Plumbers .-,,,.,...,. 

3.50 

Riftckamitlu -....,..« 

PivMmen. 

2.25 

Brick  ina«oiML,.,... , 

Printprs.. 

2.14 

Snieftmen .....,..;._**..... 

Sawyere ..,...,, 

1.68 

dkipinten 

2.00 

Plranifiii..  X.. ............ '..;..  ^iL......^... 

BhcK'inakcre... .^.... 

Tannrra , 

Trxtiii'  wnrkerf  ..,....^^...,,..»e..... 

LOO 

ForcmffL 

1.25 

Gnwlte  cuttiMV,  ..«.«.«...,.■...-«.••..•.•.. 

1.37 

HArncBi  mjikeni.. 

Tobatvo  workcra .... ...... ............. 

1.30 

^-wnbtimf^  X.  X. . ................II...... 

Wa  (Himfci . . . , .^ 

Wbwlwrtghta .-.» ,..-. 

Wood  workera..... ^^.«  .*..<*.  ..^i.*....* 

.n 

MufatnJstA , 

1.88 

lf|liwf4ght#    .        .  ^-i  ,, 

1.B0 

MiscELLANKOust  FACTORIES.— Under  this  elaj^sifieation  the  number 
of  factories  reporting  was  428,  uf  whieh  312  reported  an  invested 
eapilal  amounting  in  $13,182, 2n*,  413  the  nuinl>er  of  enipli>yers  as 
15,809,  and  367  the  number  ot  pei^sons  dependent  on  them  for  a 
livelihood  a^s  37,415.  An  8-hour  tlay  was  report t*d  by  4  factories,  5 
reported  a  9-hour  day,  299  ft  Itl-hour  day,  4t>  an  H-hour  day,  52  a 
ri-hour  day,  ivhile  22  did  not  report  ils  to  liours.  An  increa*se  of 
wages  was  I'eported  by  70  per  cent  of  the  factories^  a  decrease  by  1  per 
cent,  and  no  change  by  29  per  cent.  Of  the  adnit  employees  82  per 
cent  w^ere  able  to  read  and  write  and  o(  the  chikiren  88  per  cent.  The 
highest  daily  wages  paid  was  $2.16,  and  the  lowest  $0.78.  In  66  per 
cent  of  the  factories  wages  were  paid  weekly,  in  18  per  cent  semi* 
monthly^  in  15  [x*r  eent  montlily,  and  in  I  per  cent  dady.  The  tables 
presented  show  for  each  establishment  the  product  mamifactnred, 
capital  stock,  horsepower,  day^  cif  <>peration,  hours  t»f  labor,  mmib«^H 
of  emplo3'"ees,  and  highest  and  lowest  wages.  ^B 

Cotton,  Woolen,  ant*  Knitting  Mills.     The  number  of  mills 
coTered  by  this  presentation  is  287.     Their  aggi'egate  invested  capital 
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amounled  to  $37,494,625.  The  nujiibrr  of  Hpindtes  in  operation  WttAs 
2,267.625,   of  loonis  45,66*1,  of  knitting  niarhines  3,933,  togetbor 

irquirinj^  107,(*r)S  lior-H*? power.  The  nmnber  ijf  oiriployei?.s  roparled 
by  S5  per  cont  of  i\w  mills  was  10,793  adult  niaJc^,  16,847  adult 
ftmiales,  and  7,7)82  children,  a  total  of  44,222,  The  number  of  per- 
son^H  dependent  npoii  tht^  luills  was  113,363.  (>f  tho  adult  employees 
86  per  ti»iU,  and  of  the  children  7t>  por  cent,  ^ei'o  able  to  read  and 
write.  The  average  hours  constituting  a  day's  work  were  10.8;  the 
average  of  the  liit^hest  daily  wage.s^  based  on  the  higliest  wages  paid 
to  any  eniph>3ee  by  each  esiablislmtent,  was  $2.67,  lowest  $0.68,  for 
men;  for  women  the  average  highest  wage^  were  $0.90,  lowast  $0.51  p 
and  for  children  the  av(»rage  wages  were  al)out  $0.43.  An  increaise 
ijf  wages  WHS  reiiorled  by  till  per  cent  of  the  establiHhment8p  by  22  per 
cent  no  change  was  reported,  and  9  per  cent  made  no  report. 

Relative  l(»  tlie  eiHploynicnt  nf  chilthvn  under  12  years  of  age  in  the 
factories  7G  per  cent  of  the  nianufacturers  (ij^jxiHed  it,  while  the 
remainder  favored  it  or  expresst^d  no  opinion;  61  per  cent  of  the 
inannfiM'tun'rH  favored  compiilsoiy  edut^alion,  IH  \ivr  ront  opposed  it, 
nnd  21  per  cent  exj>res.sed  nr»  opinion, 

FuRKriTTiiE  Fact<uiie8. — ^Ther©  wert*  100  funutura  factories  which 
i-eported  capita!  sl<M'k,  fxmer,  art icles in anu factored,  M'agos,  houn*  of 
lahur,  limes  of  w  age  payments,  percentage  of  eniphiyt^vs  able  to  read 
and  write,  ekv.  From  the  returns  the  following  is  su  mm  arisied:  Abro- 
gate capital  stock  repc^rted,  $2,535,398;  hoi-sepower  used,  9,424; 
number  of  em[>loyee.s,  6,800;  average  highest  daily  wages  paid 
adults  $2.15,  lowest  $0.67;  average  daily  wage^  of  children  $0.45;  91 
per  cent  of  the  lulults  mid  89  per  (*eni  of  the  children  employed  were 
able  to  read  and  write;  75  per  cent  of  the  factories  p*iid  their  em- 
ployees senunumthlyp  18  jyer  cent  weekly,  and  7  per  cent  monthly; 
83  per  cent  of  tlie  factun(\s  n^porte*!  an  increase  of  wages  and  17  i>er 
cent  no  mcreiisi";  82  per  c*^nt  of  the  manufacturers  opposed  the 
employment  of  ehildi^n  under  14  years  of  age  and  18  per  cent  favored 
it ;  94  per  cent  favored  compulsory  education  and  G  per  cent  opposcnl  it. 

Kailroao  Emfloykks.— In  this  chapter  tables  arc  presented 
showing  the  number  of  employees  and  average  wages,  by  occupatioBs, 
for  each  road  refiorting,  A  sei)arate  presentation  is  made  concerning 
the  operation  of  each  of  nine  street  railways^  iciving  mileage,  capital 
stock,  funde<l  debt,  gross  earnings,  operating  expen.9es,  income  from 
operation,  and  from  other  sources,  number  of  passengers  carried,  and 
passengers  carried  per  mile  of  track. 

During  the  year  5  passengers,  35  employees,  and  74  other  persons 
were  kjUetl,  and  143  passengers,  492  employees,  13  (vostal  clerks, 
express  nu\ssengeI^s,  and  Pullman  employees,  and  139  other  persons 
were  injured  by  the  movement  of  trains,  and  4  persons  were  killed 
and  541  injure<l  by  other  causes. 
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The  followinij  table  shows  the  niiDil>er  and  averaj^  wa^es  of 
sons  employed  on  the  stoiiiu  niilroMtls  of  the  State: 
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Occtip«t)oiL 


Kumber    Average  ti 
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ijli 
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184 

419 

431 

081 


Niunbrr 
of  c?m- 


tUli   I  Other ahopiTK'ii. 

1.02   ;  S.-.r,.tTi  tr.rt'mfn. 

2.»  '  -  iTiMn 

1  40  I  fltkgmm, 

2.XI  I,      ..„.. .(1 ...... 

1.12  I  Ttlficmpli  opi^riitoni.. 

2.30  I  OtUpr#»JTir>loy<!c«...., 

urn  : 
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1.817 
3,227 

4S 

237 

t,iao 


dftJIy 


fi.au 
I  III  -* 

/DO 

1.00 
2.IJt 
L21 


Health  am>  Pleasikk  Rkhorts  --Thin  rhapter  is  dpvotecl  in 
an  account  of  the  health  and  plea^sure  resorts  *»f  the  State, 

Appendix. ^This  ronsists  of  siunmarized  statistics  of  the  various 
industries  o(  the  State.  The  data  were  furnished  hy  the  Fnited 
Stat08  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Division  of  Mauufaitures,  for  1005, 
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Xiruteenih  Annual  Report  of  (he  Commissiofier  of  Industrial  Statim 
naid^  to  the  gtnernl  a^sfmbhj  at  Us  Jar) wiry  sension,  19()6.  Geo 
H.  Webb,  Comniissioner.     257  page.^. 

The  following  subjects  are  presented  in  this  report:  Textile,  rubber, 
and  line  metal  manufactures,  39  pagea;  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  7 
pages;  statistifi*  of  manufactures  in  llie  city  of  Provithmce,  3  pages: 
census  of  Rhode  Ishuid^  11105,  4  images;  history  of  Rhode  Island  man- 
ufactures, 33  pag(*s;  iininigratiun,  19  pagers;  free  employment  yOice«, 
5  pages;  directory  of  trade  unions,  15  pages;  strikes,  1005,  12  pages: 
the  Rhode  Island  branch  of  the  National  Civic  Federation,  G  pages; 
welfare  work  in  Rhode  LsLmd,  16  pages;  directory  of  manufucturers, 
48  pages;  statistics  of  Rhode  Island  manufactures,  5  pages. 

Textile,  RirnnKR.  and  Fixe  Metal  MANUFAt-ruEEs.— In  this 
chapter  comparative  statLstics  fur  the  years  1900  and  11)04  are  given 
for  each  braiicli  of  the  named  industries,  showing  number  of  estab- 
lishments and  character  of  organization;  higliesl,  lowest,  and  average 
number  of  employees;  wages  and  number  of  employees  16  years  of 
age  or  over,  by  sex,  and  chihlren  under  16  years  of  age;  quantity  and 
cost  of  inaterii^l  used;  quantity  and  value  of  product,  and  munher  and 
character  of  maclHoes  in  operation,  md 

Tlie  following  tables  show  for  textiles   the  number  of  establish^'" 
nients  and  character  of    organization,  cost  of  muteiiaLs,  value  of 
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For  rubWr  and  elastic  goods  the  cost  of  muh^iuls  used  aj^jjre- 
gated  $1,335,820  in  lliOO,  and  %]  ,335,449  in  U*04 ;  tho  value  of  product 
aggregated  82,011.982  in  1900,  and  $2,171,63**^  in  1004,  Of  men  16 
years  of  age  or  over  there  were  employed  In  1900  an  average  of  418, 
and  i*f  424  in  1904;  of  women  l(i  years  of  age  or  over  there  wer© 
employed  in  1900  an  average  of  334,  and  of  310  in  1904;  and  of  chil- 
dn'n  under  10  years  i»f  age  there  were  employed  in  1900  an  average 
of  IS,  and  of  9  in  1904.  In  1900  the  total  wages  paid  amounted  to 
$209,445,  as  eomparod  with  $314,617  in  1904. 
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For  fine  uieliil  work  (embracing  jewelry,  jewoicrs'  fuuUngs,  silver- 
smilhiug  and  silv^envare,  refining,  electroplating,  enameling^  engrav- 
ing, diesinking,  and  lapidarv^  work)  the  cost  of  materials  iiseil  aggre- 
gated $0,141,21)2  in  1900,  and  $11,635,0:17  in  l!)04;  the  value  of  jirod- 
uct  aggregated  $15,837,0(i:i  in  1900,  and  $20,370,431  in  1004.  Of 
men  16  years  of  age  or  over  there  were  ompIov(Hl  in  1000  an  average 
of  4,038,  and  of  4,737  hi  1004;  of  women  IG  yenrs  of  age  or  over 
there  were  employed  in  1900  an  average  of  1,451,  and  of  1,627  in 
1004;  and  of  children  under  16  years  of  age  there  were  employed  in 
1000  an  average  of  134,  and  of  79  in  1004.  In  1000  the  total  wages 
paid  anif milled  to  $2,807,749,  as  compared  with  $3,863,273  hi  1904, 

Wages  and  Hi>rRs  of  Labor. — This  chapter  consists  of  statii^tical 
tables  reproduced  from  the  Nineteenth  *\jinual  Report  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor,  1904,  and  relates  to  wages  and  liovirs  of 
labor  in  14  selected  occupations  in  the  city  of  Providence,  and  S  in  the 
State  at  large. 

Statistics  of  Manufactures  in  Phovibence.— The  statistics  of 
manufactures  of  the  city  of  Providence  for  the  year  ending  DeceniV»er 
31,  1004,  presented  in  tliis  chapter,  were  compiled  from  the  advance 
niieetsof  the  1905  census  of  manufactures^  tak^n  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  C(unparis*>ns  are  also  made  with  the  1000 
census  of  manufactures. 

Census  of  Rhode  Island,  100"k — Under  this  title  a  comparative 
table  is  given,  showing  for  the  years  1895  and  1905  the  population  of 
the  State  h\  counties,  cities,  and  towns. 

History  of  Rhode  Island  Manufactures.— This  chapter  is 
devoted  to  a  histor>',  from  colonial  times,  i»f  the  dcvelopinent  of  the 
inanufacturijig  interests  of  the  State,  anti  especially  relates  to  the 
industries  of  iron  and  steel,  cotton,  wo<den.  and  other  textiles,  iind 
jewelry  and  silverware. 

Immigration.— Under  this  head  information  furnished  by  the 
United  States  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  is  presented 
in  tables  showing  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1005,  the  number  i>f 
imniigrant-s  coming  into  the  State,  by  nationality  and  occupati<»n, 
the  number  entering  being  9,474,  This  chapter  presents  also  the 
report  of  the  chairman  of  the  State  delegation  to  the  National  Immi- 
gration Conference  held  in  New  York  City  December,  1905. 

Directory  of  Trade  17nions. — This  is  a  list  of  2  State,  5 
central,  and  148  local  bodies,  with  the  name  nnd  arldress  of  the 
secretar)^  of  eacli,  ^^ 

Strikes.— This  presentation  consists  of  a  chronological  arrangM^ 
ment  of  the  strikes  occurring  in  the  State  durinj^  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1905,  compiled  from  records  kept  by  the  State  labor 
bureau  from  the  columns  of  the  pubUc  press  and  from  other  sources. 
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Welfark  Work.— This  section  of  the  report  Ui  devoted  to  an 
Recount  of  tha  various  institutions  estahiiahed  h}^  employers  for  the 
hetterfncnt  of  the  industrial  ooiidiiions  nf  the  working  people  eni-^H 
ployed  in  th«3  rurtories  hikI  wurkshcips  at  the  State.  ^H 

STATfSTirs  OF  Rhode  Inland  MANiTFACTcrREft.— Comparative 
statistics  of  juamifa^^turas  for  the  census  years  1900  firid  1005  are 
here  shown  f(>r  tlie  State,  for  eiich  of  the  cities  of  Pawtuckct^  Provi- 
dtuirtt,  and  Woonsocket,  and  for  the  town  of  Wani^ick.  A  compara- 
tive suuiinarv  is  aKs**  presented  of  six  of  the  leadin*^  industries.  The 
tables  show  nuiuher  *)f  estalilishinents,  capital  invested,  number  of 
officials,  chirks,  etc.,  and  auii>unt  paid  in  salaries,  average  number  of 
©niployees  and  amount  paid  in  wa»^es,  mi.scellflneous  expenses,  cost 
ii(  mutmuls  used,  and  value  of  proilnct.  Tlie  following  table  sum- 
marizes these  items  f(»r  the  State  for  the  cenaus  vears  1900  and  1905: 


8TATI8TICS  1>P  M  VNTFACTUKKS,  ACCORDINiJ  TO  CKNSnSRS  OF  1900  AHD  1905, 


^p                                 ]t«ltlJI. 

Connu  of-- 
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woi-        J 
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1.B78 
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t.M 
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1202. 10!l,rjl9l 

VIRGTNrA 


VAghlh  Annual  tit/mri  of  ih 
for  the  Stfifr  t}f  V^rglnui, 

':\A\  ,.p. 


7r  liurttni  of  Labor  and  Industrial  St4itisiic$% 
1005,     James  B.  DoherlVtOommi.Hsionerd 


The  subjects  pri'.sontcd  in  tlris  i-t^port  nrr  industrial  statistic.^,  214 
pages^  and  mnrt  decisions  relating  to  labor,  119  pages. 

Tvin'STitiAL  Statistics.  — A  s(*ries  of  tables  is  sliown  ft>r  *M)  indus- 
tries, giving  the  muulnn^  of  estalilishments  in  each  indusiry  rej>urting 
for  tlie  year;  the  value  of  product,  capital  invested,  anmuivt  |iaid 
f<jr  wattes,  rent,  taxes,  and  insurance,  ntimbcr  of  cTnplovees  by  sex 
and  n('(*uimtion,  average  montldy  pay  of  perstms  employed  on  salary, 
and  average  daily  wages  paid  in  the  different  occupations,  by  sex, 
wage  clianges,  number  of  days  of  operation,  number  of  hours  of  daily 
work  for  each  estaldishmeut,  and  also  totals  and  averages  for  each 
industry.  For  many  of  the  industries  comparisons  with  1903  are 
pn^sented.  Statistics  are  als(»  given  for  coal  mining,  and  for  the 
operation  of  6  gas  works,  20  waterwrjrks,  and  3K  railroads. 

The  following  table  shows  for  1903  and  1904,  for  each  of  the  18 
indvMrw^  in  tht^  State  which  reported  an  output  in  1004  exceeding 
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,00(1,  the  number  of  e^ablishiiienLs  reptirthig,  rapftal  invasted, 
value  of  product,  urul  aggregate  wages  paid: 


^1    CAPITAL  INVESTED.   VALINE  OF  PllOOUCT,  AKD  WAUfvS    PAir>    IS    Ih 
^B  1003  AND  19M. 
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*  Flgtirp*  ntv  from  report  for  1004. 


f  Flgiif"'*  rtn*  for  iw>2. 
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Of  124  local  general  cotitractom  in  the  building  trades,  ^8  repurted 
an  increase  of  wages  varying  fi-oni  3  to  30  per  cent ,  1  reported  a  stiglit 
decrease,  and  from  75  no  clianges  were  reported.  Tlie  value  of  wi»rk 
done  by  these  contractors  during  the  year  amounted  to  $3,871^641. 
No  data  \rere  sectired  from  firms  located  ontside  of  the  State  which 
did  work  within  the  State.  ^M 

The  report  for  1904  is  the  Jii^st  made  uii  the  coal  milter  operated  ia  ™ 
the  State.     Returns  were  secured  from  1*2  mines,  employing  under 
ground  2,085  miners,  868  other  em[>lovees  over  16  yeai-s  of  age,  and 
102   other  employees  under   16  years  of  age;  and   above  ground, 
1,202  employeei*  over  16  years  of  age  and  55  employees  under  16 
years  of  age.     Wages  were  |>aid  in  11  mines  monthly  and  in  1  mine 
semimonthly.     The  price  paid  per  gross  ton  for  mining  bituminous 
coal  by  machinery  was  25  cents  in  one  mine  and  33  cents  in  another, 
and  30  cents  and  33  cents  when  mined  hj  hand,     Ileudiug  by  hand 
ranged  from  30  cents  to  40.79  cents.     In  the  anthracite  mines  tli©  ^ 
price  for  mining  per  gross  ton,  hand  work,  was  30  cents  hi  one  minB^| 
and  60  cents  in  another.     During  the  year  22  pci'sons  were  killed  and 
130  injure<l.    There  were  17,162.85  tons  of  anthracite  and  2,266,090.66^ 
tons  of  bituminous  coal  mined.  ^| 

The  report  on  railroads  operating  in  the  State  shows  for  1904  the  ^ 
average  daily  wages  paid  by  each  railroad  in  each  occiipation  and  the 
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average  daily  wages  paid  by  all  railroad^^.     The  folloH-ing  is  a  sum- 
mar}'  of  the  data  presented : 

AVKKA'iK  DAILY  WACIKS  OK  KAII.KOAD  EMPLOVEKS.  IVH,  AM>  INCREASE  IN  WAGES 

OVER  IW3. 


Otrupation.  daily 


over  1903. 


Georral  ckrk» $1.  M 

SUUon  agniu 

Otber  vUition  men • 

EuglDecnen ' 

Flmneo ; 

Coodortora 

Other  trmio  men 

lUeUnisU 

Carpenter* , 

OtlMN'  shopmen 

ftaetion  foreman 

Oth^r  track  men ' 

Switchmen,  flafirmen,  and  watchmen 

Telegraph  operator* 

Employees,  floating  equipment 

Other  employees  and  laborers ' 


1.61  . 

10.06 

1.27  ! 

.12 

4.U  t 

.25 

2.19 

.11 

3.22 

-.03 

1.72 

.03 

2.71  . 

.29 

1.0B. 

.10 

1.70  ; 

04 

1.57  » 

.02 

1.09  ! 

.06 

1.31 ; 

.04 

1.77 

.09 

1.48 

.09 

1.73  : 

.35 

•  Decrraso. 

Railroad  accidents  in  the  State  during  1904  resulted  in  the  death 
of  84  employees,  24  passengers,  and  146  other  persons,  and  in  the 
injur}'  of  2,180  employees,  119  passengers,  and  228  other  persons. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  killed  and  the  num- 
]>er  injured  in  railroad  accidents  in  1904: 

KMrunKKS.    PA.SSK.ViiEHS.  A.VD    OTIIKKS    KILLE1>    AND    INJIKED    IN    RAILROAD 

ACCinENTS.    1904. 


Cauw. 


Kmploynfi.  l^aHscngcrv.       i  Olhon«.  1  Total. 


i  Kilk<d. 


Movcramt  of  trains i         si 

Otlwr  caU!M*« ,  3 

Total I  84 


Injured.  ,  Killrd.  <  Injunnl.    Killed. ,  Injurvd.  |  Kili<Ml. !  Injured. 

H80            24  I  118  1«  1  222  !        250  I  1,220 

1,300  ! 1  1  .  6  4  1,307 


,180  2t  I  119  146  I  228  1         Z'A  \  2,527 


Statistics  for  gas  works  show  ownership,  capacity,  private  and 
municipal  consumption,  price  to  consumers,  number  and  w*ages  of 
employees;  and  those  for  waterworks,  ownership,  cost  of  works, 
capacity,  consumption,  cost  of  pumping  per  million  gallons,  price  to 
consumers,  source  of  supply,  number  of  employees,  and  wages. 

Court  Decisions  Relating  to  Labor. — Under  this  heading  are 
reproduced  the  decisions  of  courts  relating  to  labor,  as  reported  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor. 


I 
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Arbetsstatistik,  I.  Uadersoknin^  at  Tobaksmdustrin  i  Finland.  1903. 
xiii,  214,  IH),  48*  pp,  IL  I'ndersokniiif:  af  Textiliiidustrin  i  Fin- 
land. 1904.  xiii,  23S,  1S3,  123*  pp.  IIL  Undersokning  af  Ba^a- 
royrket  i  Finland.  1905,  viii,  125,  106.  IS*  pp.  Pk  iippdrag  af 
Industrist>TeIsen  ovh  under  dess  ofverinseende  varkstald  af  G.  R. 
Sntdliiian. 

These  volumes  are  the  lirst  three  of  a  series  prepared  at  the  instance 
of  tlie  niinislr}'  of  indnstry^  embodying  the  results  of  special  im|uiries 
into  the  conditions  of  labor  in  certain  industries  in  Finhmd.  The 
volumes  discuss,  respect ivelvj  the  manufacture  4>f  tobacco,  of  textiles, 
and  of  bakery  and  confectionery  prtuhicts.  The  first  volume  also 
.gives  some  account  of  the  development  of  statistical  intpiiry  into 
labor  conditions  in  various  countries  and  of  the  beginning  of  such  work 
in  Finland*  The  investigation  mvolved  the  filhng  of  schethdes  by 
both  employers  and  employees. 

The  method  of  presentation  involves  text  statement  and  tables  in 
separate  sections.  Tliere  are  also  ajipendixes  cfmtaining  detailed  hsts 
i>f  employees  by  occupations,  showing  the  number  of  days  worked  in 
one  year  and  total  aimual  and  average  weekly  earnings.  These  are 
shown  in  Volumes  I  and  II  by  establishments,  and  in  Volume  III  by 
localit  ies. 

The  Tobacco  Industry. — The  points  covered  by  the  employers' 
schedules  included  for  each  estal»lishment  the  number  of  employees; 
the  hours  of  labor  and  rest;  overtime^  nigbt,  and  Sunday  work;  the 
giving  out  of  home  work;  the  labor  contract  and  its  termination;  shop 
niles;  fines;  weekly  earnings;  times  of  pa^^ment;  compensation  for 
overtime  and  home  work;  wage  advances;  deductions  for  sick  fimds, 
etc.;  premimns  and  gratuities;  retjiiirements  tis  to  medical  examina- 
tioas  of  applicants  for  employment  and  provisions  for  cost  of  same; 
free  homes,  or  allowances  on  rentals;  allowMOce  nf  tobacco;  free  med- 
ioil  or  hospital  attendance;  old-age  benefits;  accident  insurance,  and 
ooet  of  same  during  1901,  and  strikes  and  lockouts  within  the  past  ten 
years.  The  inquiries  made  of  em[>loyees  wen*  equally  detailed,  and 
related  to  employment,  social  conditions,  health,  etc.  Data  were  pro- 
cured as  to  the  sanitation  of  wcjrkrooms,  provisions  for  lunch  rooms, 
toilet  rooms,  etc.;  statistics  of  sickness  and  death  were  also  obtained. 
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Till*  iiynibi«r  uf  t^stahlifiluni  iitn  in  wliii-li  iho  iniiniiracturH^  ot  tobacco 
was  rarried  on,  the  numl>er<»r  employees,  and  the  vaUie  uf  products  are 
shown  in  the  foUowin*:  table  for  the  ten-year  period,  1892  to  1901 : 

KmUKIt    OK    TOli\rr4»     KAITORXZS,    NUliDRR    OF    KMPhuSl^m.    AXI>   VVLUE    OF 

rsoDccTs,  urn  to  imi 


VCOT. 


u». 


Rmploy' 


Y«ttr, 


11.111,7^4 

l/Zfl>.7H« 
1,175,108 


1987.. 


1900L. 


KtitpUijr-     Valop  of 


l.SM.QfiB 


■       Wliih'  ilii^  immbiT  <if  (\stablishnienti5  was  Imt  one  ^re-ater  at  tlie 

H   cUi*5e  of  the  pl*riod  than  at  the  beginning,  the  number  of  employees 

had   mcreased  74.4  per  e.ent.  and  the  value  uf  products  133.8  per 

I  cent. 
Tlu^  different  (tlasst'j^  t»f  pruihicts  far  the  yc^ar  are  reported  as  fid- 
lowa:  Cigarette;^,  481,084,000;  eigan^,  68,854,550;  smoking  tobacco, 
l,:!fVJ,;i92  kilograms  (;5,OO:i,520  pounds);  chewing  tobacco,  84/204 
kilograms  (185,036  pimndw);  snuff,  252,081  kilograms  (557,061 
pounds).  Ten  establLsliments  were  devoted  entirely  to  the  manu- 
facture of  cigarettey,  1 1  to  that  of  cigars,  1  to  the  manufacture  of 
smoking  tobacco,  and  2  to  that  of  chewing  tobacco.  In  each  of  the 
remaining  ejstablishnients  two  or  more  classes  of  products  were  man- 
iifactured.     Seven    of    the    establisliments    reported    were    operated 

■  entirely  as  home  induslrie»,  euiphiying  but  1  or  2  pei^oiis  cacli,  <»r  a 
total  of  11  employees;  14  factories  employed  from  3  to  25  persons 
each,  12  from  2tj  to  100,  and  5  emfdoyrd   lOl  nr  more.     The  large^st 

■  factory  employed  N87  pei'son.s,  wliile  4  factories,  each  ha%'iug  more 
than  200  work  people,  gave  employment  to  slightly  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  number  of  employees.  Engines  and  motors  in  use 
■  fii rnj.shed  53 1 , 5  horsep* » vver . 
As  the  investigation  was  carried  on  in  the  sunuiHrr  of  1902,  all 
data  for  a  complete  year  eovcr  notliing  later  than  lt)(U,      Delaileil 

■  statistic^s  of  employees,  however,  relate  only  to  those  in  employment 
at  the  date  when  the  schedules  were  made  up,  at  which  time  a  number 
of  work  people  were  furlouglied  or,  for  other  reasoiLs,  were  absent  for 
the  sumtm^r.  The  following  table  shows  ft»r  each  class  of  products 
the  number  of  emj>loyees  engaged  in  the  tobacco  industry  m  the 
sununer  of  1002,  by  sex  and  age  groups: 
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lltS  or  KHI'LAJYKKS  ENGAGED   IK  THK  MANUFACTURE   OF   F \ru  rLASti  OK 
PKODUCT,  BY  SEX  AND  AGK  GROUPS,  1902. 


1 

Mfttos. 

T«*UL 

Fpina,l&8. 

ToUl 
ent* 

Ftecmtof- 

M                C1ftf»  of  «inpluy«M. 

IB 

yoMn 

or 

l«n 

22 
U 

der 

IS 

ycAi*. 

18 

ye&rt 

or 

Tirtal. 

MaleL 

itmlft*!*. 

ItayH'iitiil  WHiliti  lit  oteuvtts  fitfilnflf . 
Ctairttttt  warkprs 

""in 

30 

a? 

S 

103 
ITtB 
9D 

11 

SO 

1 

1.712 
751 
130 

11 

lflO.0 

n.o 

23.4 
82.5 
fi7.» 

9U.S 

U4 

75 

i 

4 

i.4ftri 

500 

17 

as 

21 
2& 

tM.0 

Clpir^fviten 

7a.( 

88iM>1cliig  tobttcoo  workers 

J7.S 

Chewing  tobAoco  worJceri:. .,.,,  . 

32.2 

eto.^., 

5  ! 

G 

e 

0.2 

1N>tAl 

iia 

»8 

5U, 

isrt 

3,013 

2,239 

2.740 

1S.0 

81.4 

Hie  proportion  of  f  em  ales  k  mufli  great**  r  than  that  of  males,  being 
largest  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes.  Children  under  IS  years 
of  age  form  1 L2  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  employeee.  Ahiiost 
22.0  per  cent  of  the  males  are  under  18  years  of  age,  while  scarcely 

18*K  per  cent  ut  the  females  are  under  18  ^Tai-s  of  age. 
The  hours  of  labor  per  week  in  the  tobacco  industry  are  shown  in 
the  next  table.  Nine  home  workers,  5  men  and  4  women,  are  omitted 
from  this  table,  as  their  hours  were  not  reported.  In  one  locality 
7  males  and  107  females  worked  56  hours  per  week  in  summer  and 
60  hours  in  winter.  The^e  were  distributed  in  the  table,  3  males  and 
84  females  being  reported  as  working:  56  hours  and  4  males  anti  83 
females  as  working  60  hours  per  week, 
I 


NCMBRE  ASD  FEE  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN'  THE  TOB.VCCO  IKDHSTliV   WoKKJNii 
A  8F£C1FI£D  NUMBEU  OF  UOUIIS  PER  WEEK,  BY  SEX«  1901.                         - 
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noatv  vot1ci?«l  pt?r  wtnek. 

ICsSeai. 

fWiuUcs. 

ToUl.       ^ 

fe 

Ntiatfer. 

1*«rooiit. 

Number. 
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11 
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7 
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36              5.1 
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.1                 $                 .2 
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•*  [              **  1 

WS  t       uu-  0 

2,2M 

lOaO           2.74DI          100.0 

*  LoHfi  thnn  0. 00  fuT  c-nit . 


The  number  uf  piece  workers  reported  far  exceeds  tlie  numbrr  o 
employees  paid  by  the  day  or  Iiour,  the  percentage  being  71.0  for  tlie 
former  as  against  26.8  for  the  latter.  For  2.2  per  cent  the  method 
varies  or  is  not  reported.  Time  work  pre4!omioates  among  male 
employees,  however,  345,  or  67,7  i>er  rent,  lieing  so  employed,  whih* 


^ 


Ratos  of  earnings  were  obtained  for  but  247  nmles  aiul  1 ,316  fenialef* 
u  total  nf  1,563  eniploj-ees,  or  but  5€}M  pt*r  cent  of  tbe  number  consiil- 
eiVi!  in  tbt*  otber  tables.  Thr  followin;^  table  sliows  by  sex  the  nuju- 
ber  i>f  enipbijees  in  the  vartoiLs  l>ranrbes  of  the'  lobaeco  industry 
whoso  weekly  earningf*  are  rei>orteiI  as  t'fjMnl  lo  the  amounts  indicateil: 

NUS4UKH  OK  KUrLOVEKS  IN  THIi  TOWAtH'O  INfH  srav  WITH  Sl'KtMnKn  WKKKLY 


Kii44i»  «tf  wivkly  I  iinUrigi. 


UiiH*^r  «i  marks  mAmy  _......,.. 

6  l(»  t.  '.I-,*  iiuirk«  (II  IW  1o  tl  3«»)... 
7lo7  Wiimrk*  ffl  liftl  toll  r>42^,.. 
HloKAr'  >■■  "'  -  '^^  ■■1^  «■'  «-'  -'->)... 

lUtoli)  »., 

11  lo  lU*!  M  H). 

12  to  12111'*  tun  u). 
1*1  to  IH.'.ri  niji  '),. 
II  to  Hl««  inu.ft  I  t>. 
Ifito  t7.Wl  rmtrks  I*  -'), 
IgtoaoAKl  uuirkH  (f  I). 
21  to  2:j.»9  marks  (14-^..  .-  r.  '-*K. 
2<  to  3fl.U9  tn»rkfl  (W.istt  lo  *^^:Ain. 
27  to  a»,W  miirka  (r^^n  lo  l-s  7«8K 
ao  iiiArkB  (IS.Tl*)  or  over. 


rirLnl . 


KiiliH  i>(  wtNikly  i^Hmlngi. 


Umler  fl  iiiftrkd  (fl.lM) 

6 1<^  tLHO  rnarks  (il.lSft  to  §1.349)... 
7  to  7M  markfi  (H.:V>L  to  ILr>42)... 
g  lo  H.m  mArk«  (11.644  to  Ii,7:i5)... 
«  to  ».00  lOErks  (IL737  to  II. W«)... 
1(1  to  mm  murkH  (ll.M  to  liM21>.. 

11  to  l\M  m&Tkn  (V2.\'2i\  to  I2.3U). 

12  to  12  W  iiiftrk*  m:m  lo  ia,W7). 
15  to  1.1.*^  miirkH  (i2..VR>  lo  fe?.70).. 

14  to  14  W  iniirku  (12  7rnj  to  |2.«KlL 

15  to  17.^J1I  oiiirkK  (f2Xir.  lo  fit  472). 
tg  to  JiW  nmrk*  (i:l  474  In  $4  0,'iO. 
21  iu  'l\.m  iHJirkH  (l*.!^*;*  to  |4.(a).- 
M  to  2b ^1  niarkH  i$um  to  Vt.Tm), 
g}  to  2l).rm  niiirki)  (ITi  211  to  15.788). 
S6  Jiiurks  (IV 71*)  or  ov«-r ...,.,.-. 
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>bjre  than  half  (.>l.i^  jht  eent)  of  the  feuiales  reporting  reeeive 
froni  12  to  17.91)  marks  ($2,316  to  $3,472)  per  week;  while  of  the 
eniployees  rej>ortetl  as  reeeivin*,^  IS  niurks  ($3,474)  weekly  or  over, 
\19  are  males  aoil  fui  are  females;  these  numbers  reprosentinjfj  48.2 
\>vr  <  ent  and  4.2  per  eent  of  the  two  elasses,  respectively. 
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t'EXTiLES,  -Tlie  schedules  af  iii(|iiirv  as  to  the  textih^  traiics  cover 
practicall}^  the  sauie  ^roHml  as  in  the  case  of  tobacco.  The  investi- 
gation Wftis  made  in  the  siuunier  of  1903,  antl  the  detailed  data  as  to 
eniph>yees  relate  tt>  those  employed  at  that  time,  the  year  1902  being 
the  last  full  year  considered. 

I  The  number  of  estabhshnients  and  employees  and  the  value  of 
texliU^  producls  in  Finland  from  ls4:i  to  1902,  in<'h:i.sive,  except  for 
the  years  1877  to  LSSo,  are  given.     The  ilata  indicated  are  repro- 

[iluce*!  below  for  the  ten-year  period,  1893  to  1902: 

CUHBEIl    OF    TRXTTLK    FArTOlUK^,    NUMHKU     OF    EMPLOVKFS.    AXD     VALUK    OF 

PRODCCTS,  iSitS  TO  lfl02. 


VCAT. 


^fiSh^  !K»Jil>»oy-|    Value  til 


cet. 


produeu 


Yewr 


tt,717 
7,2S9 

S.754 


l»,  714,913  imi 

4,4ai/253  ;  1^99, 

4,812,iJOB  1900. 

.%495.a^4  I  1001 

«t>0U»:)OG  1902. 
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»    EatAlv 

Etnplo}'- 

menU. 

c«. 

31 

9,423 

41 

•    10,770 

41 

11,302 

m 

10,£70 

40 

10,383 

Vftlue  of 
l^rcKlvicU. 


16.339,000 
6,4.'»4,319 

«, 303,914 

a, 217, 363 


Tliough  the  imniher  of  establishments  wiis  ^^-ealer  in  1001,  the 
number  of  employees  ami  the  value  <if  products  were  at  their  maxi- 
mum in  1900,  Comparing  the  data  for  1902  with  those  for  1892, 
an  increase  of  42.9  per  rent  is  found  in  the  number  of  establishments, 
of  61.4  per  eent  in  the  number  t*f  employees,  and  of  07.4  per  cent  in 
the  ralue  of  products.  Individual  production  has  risen  from  a  value 
of  625  marks  (^121)  per  empli*yee  in  1S43-44  to  riJ33  marks  (1605) 
in  1902,  the  maximum  for  ihe  period  being  3,590  marks  ($093)  in 
1890.  The  most  marked  increase  was  from  979  marks  ($189)  for 
ihe  five  years  ISCO-  1S64  hi  2,40^  marks  ($465)  fnr  the  succeeding 
five-3H*ar  period. 

Tho  detailed  statistics  relate  to  but  37  estal>lishments  and  0,687 
fmpioyees.  Of  these  establishments^  14  had  fewer  than  50  employees 
cach.H  had  from  50  to  99,  10  from  100  to  499,2  from  500  to  999, 
while  3  with  1,000  or  more  employees  each,  gave  employment  to 
4,884  persons^  or  50.4  per  cent  of  all  tliose  enga«^ed  in  the  textile 
industry.  The  total  horsepower  in  use  was  10,849.3.  The  total 
number  of  spindles  reported  was  274,272,  of  which  234,482  wore 
employed  for  the  spinning  of  cotton,  29,584  for  wool,  and  10/206  for 
flax.  The  weavin^^  of  cotton  employed  4,341  looms;  wool,  863 
looms;  flax,  284  looms,  antl  silk,  1 1 .  Eighl-hantI  looms  were  also 
fmmd  in  use.     The  follow inf^  table  shows,  by  sex  and  age  groups,  the 
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muiiber  of  employees  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  these  four  classis 
of  textiles  in  1903: 

NUMBKH  OF  KMPLOYKKS  KN(JA(JK1)  IN  THK  MANUFACTUKK  OK  KACII  CLASS  OF  TKX- 
TILKS,  BY  SKX  AND  AOK  OKOITPS,  19ai. 


]ii(lii8tr>'. 


MaloH. 

^'°f«" -18  years 
years.  |<»^"^^^'- 


Wool 43  512 

Cotton 296  I  1,560 

flax Ill  I  370 

SUk 1  I  2 

total 4M  1  2,444 


Females. 


r«T iitit  of 


Under  ',«„„„«  Total.  ; 

Total.  1       18       i'ly't"  Total.  ]  .  Males. 


555  ! 
,856 
481  ; 
3  : 


years. 

244 

512 

192 

3 


Fis. 
malcN. 


1,6SM  1.032  2,487 

3,422  3,a:J4  I  5,7W 

715  W7  I  1,.388 

10  I  19  I  22 


I  . 


22.3 

32.1  !  67.9 

34.7  a.'i.S 

13.C  I  80.4 


77.7 


«.')!  I     5.H41       tt,792  ;     9,687 


29.9 


70.1 


Disregarding  the  unimportant  silk  industr)^  males  are  found  in 
increasing  proportions  in  the  wool,  cotton,  and  flax  industries,  in 
the  order  named.  In  the  last-named  industry,  however,  a  large 
percentage  of  the  males  are  under  18  years  of  age,  there  being  23.1 
per  cent  of  such  employees  in  this  industry  as  against  15.9  per  cent 
and  7.7  per  cent  of  the  males  employed  in  the  cotton  and  wool  indus- 
tries, respectively.  Children  under  18  years  of  age  comprise  14.5 
per  cent  of  all  textile  employees,  the  percentage  of  males  being  15.6 
and  of  females,  14.0  of  the  total  number  of  the  two  sexes,  respec- 
tively. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  present  the  houi*s  of  labor  in  tabular  form. 
The  number  varied  from  30  to  70  per  week,  the  majority  of  estal)- 
lishment^  requiring  more  than  60  hours  weeklj'. 

A  general  idea  of  wages  may  be  gained  from  the  next  table,  in 
wliich  are  shown  the  number  of  employees  earning  specified  weekly 
amounts  in  the  three  j)rincipal  branches  of  the  textile  industry. 
Earnings  of  weavers  and  spinnc»rs  of  cotton  are  also  given  separately. 


NUMBKH  Or    KMl*LOYEK.S  (J/  KMU  SKX  IN   TilK  COTTON,  WOOL,  AND  FLAX   INDl  S- 
TRIKS,  HY  SPKCIFIKD  WHKKLY   KAUXIN(J.s,  1902. 


Hatif*  <»l"  wii'kly  «  amines. 


Colton  in- 
(lu,stry. 


IMijl.a.' 


Under  6  marks  ($1.15H) .-^9  l.to 

6  to  0.99  marita  (11.158  10  11.349) I  4;,  |6h 

7  to  7.99  marKH  (%\X>1  to  ll..'>42) 100  ;iK< 

«  to  H.il9inarkH  ($1.5*4  to  11.735) 1  2,=>  '      •>70 

9  to  9.9J  marKS  ($1,737  to  $1 .928) I  20  h'2 

10  to  10.99  marks  ($1.93  to  $2.121) '  oq  '      ;,.,2 

n  to  11.99  marKS  ($2,123  to  rJ.314) 1  is  •      ;vl3 

12  to  12.99  raarljs  (rJ.316  to  $2.:07) .vi  t\6o 

13  to  13.99  marks  ($2..':09  to  $2.70) ao  tV2.i 

14  to  14.99  marks  ($2,702  to  $2.8ft3) 2.-»  :m 

15  to  17.90  marks  ($2.«)5  to  $3.472) I  1 4S  .M4 

18  to  20  09  marks  ($3,474  t^  $4.051) 1  lOH  ;         10 

21  to  23.99  marks  (ll.a'V3  to  $4.63) I  K)  0 

94  to  26.9^marks  ($4,632  to  $5.209) |  S7  >          l 

87  to  29.99  marks  ($5,211  to  $5.788) JU  .. 

Inuirkt  (S5.70)  or  over m   ^ . 

Total j  «97  1  i,«Utt 


m;«Us. 


Wool  in- 
fiu»»tr>'. 


1  lax  in- 
dustry. 


T(.tal. 


•^«"'--  ma^rs.  ^«''-' m^i^:..  ^ak^J  J,^. 


9 

91 

.•, 

170 

S  1 

229 

4 

171 

9 

248 

i;{ 

m) 

3  , 

no 

11  > 

115 

IK 

32 

« 

m 

•Ji 

2\ 

1>1 

11 

2 

IHIi   |,.->7 


I 


1 48  ' 

Hi    64  I  :^  \ 

0     16  I  114  I 

10  ,    08  I  45 

29  I   176  I  .>8 

.«  :   213  72  ! 

24  i   188  I  45 

16    101  '  81 

7     50  ;  04 

6  13  I  37  , 
16  I    14  220  I 

HW  23.')  , 

13  107  I 

7  101  I 

8, 32  I 

6  94  I 

32<>    im  1,409  I 


221 
402 
628 
512 
7CS 
1,044 
841 
881 
7a5 
468 

r^a 

45 

8 

1 
1 
I 


7,096 


rnAar  a  nmrka  (SKloH) 

a  to  ikW  nurka  {tlAtiH  Ut  $1.^46 

7  1ft  7.W  txuLTfas  (SI-^^«  ' 

8  to  S.9l>miirk»  ^ll. 

9  to  ».Q»  mATkii  («1 

10  to  10.90  loiirks  (> 

11  to  11.00  miirks  (^ 

12  to  12.90  murks  (r 
U  to  1S.0U  Toarks  (^ 
H  lo  14.90  marks  (< 
\&%t>  ITJQ  murkn  <> 
lato  30.00  mnrv^  ^ 

I  to  33.00  TOJ) 
lt»a(40miH 
r  t^  20.80  mil r^-  ,^,.... 
10  uiAfla  (fSJO;  or  over 


T^tia 


•  iTirliiclhiir  hrtptT- 


rWagc*  data  are  given  for  a  considerably  gn*at<^r  immbt^r  of  euiple>y- 
ees  than  are  reported  for  in  other  connertions,  n  fm-l  that  is  iinted  in 
the  report,  l>ul  for  wliirli  no  exphniation  is  offered.  ^m 

The  follo\vin|jr  suiojuary  taljU^  shown  h\   vvaj^o  tjronps  tlie  |H'ivenia^;eH 
of  employees  of  each  sex  in  tlie  three  principal  indui*tnes  nml  m  all 
t€»xti!e  iudnstriet^,  who  earn  spec-dit^d  Hrnonivts  weekly: 

rl'KHCKNTAGK  UF  KSirtOYKES  IN  SrEClFIED  WAOP  <lHOIf  I'S  IN  COTTON,  WOOL.  .\ 
FLAX  ISfJUSTRlES.  AND  IN  ALL  TEXTILK  IKDrsTltlES.  BY  SEX,  iV02, 
Vn 
ou 
12  1 
IS  I 
1114 


of  wtv'kly  «*jirJiitigM. 


roller  0  iiiArk«  (ILiM> 

0  to  II  ft»  m*rk"i  (HJW  lo  12.814)  , 
12  to  17J90  mArkK  (|2,dlik  lo  I3.473>, 
IS  mUTkB  (13.4741  or  ovrr , 


i 


Flux  Indiistiy. 

Alt  t«xtUp  IihI 
duatrtes.     1 

Mia<>«. 

n^.   ""'«• 

UAlfW. 

mam. 

MaIm. 

L8 
1      lOlS 

?r7,7 

4L0 

-SJ 

48 

2.8  4.8 
4a  0  22. 0 
4&2        3S.S 

1.0        »0.8 

&8 

78.6 
15.1 

.S 

4 

38.1 
29.7 

mo 

85.0         80.8 
S3.0        10.7 
42.0     

•of 

.9 

From  reports  from  the  7  principal  localities,  in  whicli  are  found 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  idl  textile  eniphnees,  it  appears  that  20  per 
oent  of  the  males  and  72.2  per  cent  of  the  fenndcs  were  paid  hy  the 
piece,  while  78,7  per  cent  of  the  nudes  and  20,7  per  cent  of  the  females 
were  reported  as  time  workers.  For  the  sli^^ht  remainder  the  nietho<l 
ther  varied  or  was  ni»t  reported. 

Bakery  axi>  Co\ff:ctioxeky  Pkoducts. — This  vukime  pre.seiii 
data  for  69fi  estabUshments,  which  gave  employment  to  2,149  pel 
sons.  These  e.sfahhshments  were  mostly  .small,  only  t58  enrpltjyiii<^' 
more  than  5  persons  each,  the  lar^jcst  having  39  employees  in  l^K)4. 
There  were  also  27r>  bakeries  in  which  il39  persons  worked,  in  which 
there  were  no  hire<l  employees. 

Of  the  2,140  employee.*^  for  whom  detailed  data  are  given  290,  or 
13.5  percent,  were  under  18  yeai-s  of  age.     Of  these,  235  were  malea 
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and  55  were  females.  The  number  of  adult  males  was  1,170,  and  of 
females,  678;  while  for  3  males  and  8  females  the  age  was  not  reported. 
The  age  at  which  the  greater  number  of  males  (71.3  per  cent)  began 
work  was  fn)m  12  to  17  years,  while  but  20.7  per  cent  of  the  females 
entered  the  industrj*^  at  this  age;  65  per  cent  of  the  females  began 
work  between  the  ages  of  18  and  29,  as  against  22.7  per  cent  of  the 
male«. 

Employment  in  this  industry  seenis  much  less  stable  than  in  those 
considered  above,  60.9  per  cent  of  the  males  and  56.9  per  cent  of  the 
females  having  served  their  present  employers  not  to  exceed  one  year, 
while  only  one  person  for  whom  length  of  service  is  reported  has  been 
with  the  present  employer  more  than  20  years. 

Hours  of  labor  in  1904  are  shown  in  the  table  next  given: 

NUMUEU  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  HAKERIES  WORKING  THE  RPECIFIKI) 
NUMBER  OF  UOURS  PER  WEEK.  BY  8EX,  1904. 


llottni  p«»r  we«*k. 


48  or  unUor 

Over  48,  but  not  over  <J0. . . 
Over  to.  hut  not  ovtpr  72. . . 
Over  Tit  but  not  over  84. . . 
Over  84,  but  not  over  90. . . 
Over  WK  but  not  over  108.. 
Over  lOR,  but  not  ovor  120. 

Over  120 

Not  n'p<nte<l 


Tj.tiil . 


MakHi. 

• 

Number. 

Percent. 
3.2 

45 

153 

lao 

zn 

20.8 

410 

20.0 

232 

10.5 

00 

7.0 

13 

.9 

0 

.4 

i             «7 

4.7 

'        1,408 

1 

100.0 

ti8 
143 
221 

\m 

57 
4 


K.0 
0.2 
19.3 
29.8 
21.5 
7.7 
.5 


4.0 


mbor. 

Percent. 

104 

4.8 

221 

10.3 

520 

24.2 

037 

29.0 

391 

18.2 

150 

7.3 

17 

.8 

0 

.3 

97 

4.5 

2.149 

ino.o 

The  liours  of  labor  in  bakeries  are  excessively  \ou^,  but  39.3  i)er 
cent  of  the  employees  having  as  short  a  work  j)eriod  as  72  hours  per 
week,  while  20.0  per  cent  worked  more  than  S4  hours  weekly.  The 
greatest  number  of  hours  reported  was  125  per  week.  Night  work, 
i.  e.,  work  between  9  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m.,  ranging  from  7  to  50  hours 
weekly,  was  reported  for  733  males  and  3()0  females.  Six  hundred 
and  fifty -six  males  and  SO  females  worked  from  2  to  10  houi-s  on 
Sundays.  The  largest  number  of  persons  employed  on  Sundays 
worked  from  4  to  0  hours  of  the  day,  thougli  129  pei-sons  worked  more 
than  10  liours  on  Sundays. 

The  methods  of  payment  of  wages  and  the  very  considerable  insta- 
bility of  employment  among  bakery  employees  made  the  returns  for 
earnings  less  reliable  than  was  the  case  for  tobacco  and  textile 
workers.  The  following  table  is  reproduced  as  approximately  pre- 
senting by  age  groups  the  conditions  a^  to  earnings: 


;>E£IGN   6TATIST1CAJU    PUBLICATIONS — FINLANU. 
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_PBRCSNTAGE  OF  EMPLOYEES  \H  TOE  BIKERY  INDUSTRY  RCCBIVING   31'ECIPIED 
ANKUAL  EARN1NGB.  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  GROUPS,  igCM. 


m 

E 

n  ploy  WW. 

Perceotage  raceiviug  anouttl  otmings  ol— 

1             '^'^'*               1 

I^jia  than 
3^  mark* 

300  inu  rkfl 
^$57.D0)  or 
l«ss  tbnn 
fiOO  marka 

500  niArks 
(f»k50)  or 

lOA  thftll 

1,000  marks 

1,000  nuirkt 

(tlU3)  or 

over. 

r 

Unin. 

™!:t..Tou,. 

IfjOes. 

tnalen. 

IfolBB. 

F0- 

-•^loSS.. 

rnderlS.,,,- 

233 

710 
177 

41 
il 
3 

53  28Q 
4lW     1. 178 

as  235 
4  45 
4          10 

6         g 

3.0 

17.0 
4.1 

iio 

3X3 

32.  <l 

45 

'  3i"3* 

4L5 

25.0 
19.0 
60.0 
75.0 

04.4 

63.1 
40.1 
36.6 
65.7 

06.7 

41,5 
0W.7 
7a7 
50.0 

18  or  Ti04l*»r  JO... 

y 

S..  .   f.  .:.. 

32.1 
S«.9 

tt.0 

33.a 

ao 

3.4 

T^>UX 

IJ70 

j»3  1  tJOS 

.8  ,      5.9  1      (Hi 

1             1 

20.6 

£9.0 

€0.7 

30.8           .8 

i 

P^RAXCE. 

Rapport  sur  rAppnntismfje  dan^  les  Industries  df  rAmtublement, 
Office  du  Travail,  Ministere  Ju  Comnieret*,  tie  rindiistne,  des 
Post4*s*  et  des  Telegraphe.s,     l'J05.     xx'ni,  655  pp. 


This  Viiluine  prcsnits  tlit*  rtvsults  of  mh  investigation  iiuidt^  in  1003 
of  apprenticeship  in  the  furniture  industry,  and  is  the  second  of  a 
series  of  reports  on  the  subject  of  apprenticeship  in  certain  industries 
in  France,  the  first  havin*:^  contained  a  report  on  apprentieeshij)  in 
the  printing  and  lithugraphing  trades.  The  report  is  in  iluve  parts, 
the  first  uf  which  reciirds  the  development  uf  the  furnituie  trades  and 
of  the  methods  of  ftpprentireshifT  in  use  therein  from  time  to  time, 
including  the  introduction  of  tin*  system  of  leclmical  instruction 
which  has  so  large!}'  succeeded  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship. 
The  second  part  discusses  the  sropc  and  methods  of  tlie  investigation 
on  which  the  present  rejjort  was  based,  and  presents  a  summary  uf 
the  results.  In  tlie  third  part  are  given  a  number  of  tables,  sum- 
maries of  opinions  of  employers'  and  envployees*  associations,  brief 
accounts  of  s«"hools  ami  courses  giving  teclmical  training  in  the 
branches  of  industry  considered,  forms  of  rules  and  contracts  gov- 
eming  apprenticeshiiJ  at  different  periods,  etc. 

The  report  relates  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  entire  numlier  of  pei*sons 
employed  in  the  industries  investigated,  a  larger  proportion  than  ihis 
having  been  included  in  the  returns  for  the  department  of  the  Seine,  in 
which  Paris  is  situated,  while  for  the  more  remote  districts  the  returns 
covered  a  smaller  proportion.  Contrary  to  the  rule  prevailing  in  the 
printing  trades,  the  larger  establishments  were  found  to  be  Iocatt*d  at 
some  distance  from  Paris,  on  account  of  the  lower  cost  of  labor. 

The  census  of  March  24,  1901,  reported  37,950  persons  engaged  in 
the  fiiniiture  industr}'  proper  in  7,337  establishments.  Including 
specialists,  sucli  as  makers  of  chairs  and  arnichah-s,  wood  carvers, 
veneerers,  mlayers,  etc.,  the  total  number  of  persons  enn»Ioyed  ia 
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the  funiiluro  and  rdated  industries  aniuunt^  to  approxinitttoly 
62,000  r.iid  i]w  number  of  establishments  to  10,300.  Of  these.  3,000 
esliihlishmpnfst  employing  18,000  pernons,  are  in  the  department  of 
the  Seine, 

The  investigation  uf  H*03  4  was  carried  on  thruugli  tlie  mnil, 
nearly  G/200  s<*hetlnles  being  sent  out  pnd  flhout  I  »000  responsea 
r**ceivetL  The  fimil  e(jmpilah*»ii  of  data  was  made  up  from  GSO  sehed- 
ule8,  the  others  received  havmg  been  rejected  as  reporting  neither 
apfU'enlices  nor  hired  empUiyees.  The  (kS9  establishments  accounted 
for  in  these  schedules  empltiyed  l*,42n  pei-soirs,  of  both  sexes,  of  w  horn 

■  926  were  apprentices  and  8^500  ranked  as  jounieymen.  The  number 
of  femiilea  emphiyed  was  S41,  of  whom  22  were  apprentices.  The 
proportitin  of  fennile  employees  (sonunvhat  less  thnn  9  per  cent)  does 

B  not  seem  to  be  incrciising  in  tliis  industr}^ 

The  common  complaint  of  an   excessive  number  of  apprentices, 

tiiken  on  at  low  rates  in  order  to  save  payment  uf  Wiigcs,  w^s  not 

found  to  l>e  warranted  by  the  facts.  Not  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
K  the  employees  were  of  the  H|)prennce  griide,  and  this  proportion 
V  seems  to  have  been  praclically   the  same  for  40  or  50  years  past. 

Only  294  establishments  reported  the  use  of  uny  form  of  contract. 

Of  those  using  contracts  2G.>  statet!    flint   the  contract  was  merely 

tYcrhid,  20  thnt  it  wtis  iit  writing,  and  9  failrt!  to  indicate  the  furm  in 
use.  The  length  of  the  term  of  apprenticeship  was  reported  fi^r  375 
establit^hinents,  in  2S0  of  wliicli  the  term  was  3  yeai*s,  the  peri^jd 
ranging  from  1  to  G  years  in  (he  ijthcr  instances.  Summing  up  all 
the  reports  received,  il  nppeai"s  that  appi^iximnt^'ly  three-fourths  of 
all  apprentices  .serve  out  their  terms. 

During  the  lii^st  half  of  the  last  century  written  <*ontracts  eontm- 

B  ued  to  retain  a  considerable  degree  of  favor.     In  PHri^^  in  1847,  about 

one-fourth  the  iipf>  rent  ices  were  under  suth  r<mtracts,  l>ut  in  1003-4 

the  proportion   was  hanli^'  5  per  cent  of  I  be  totj»h      I'mler  the  old 

■  system  an  apprentice  pai<l  for  instruction,  either  in  money  or  by 
services  rendered  after  such  .^Uill  lunt  been  acfpiircd  as  would  render 
them  of  value,  and  the  written  contract  was  neressjiry  to  seeure  the 

H  performauce  of  the  stipulated  obligations^  At  (he  present  time  no 
pjiyiuent  is  nuule  for  instruetion,  and  the  apprentice  receives  pay  for 
whatever  work  of  v^ihie  he  performs.  Neither  party  wishes  to  bo 
hound  to  the  other  for  a  hmger  term  than  their  apparent  imniediute 
inti^rests  shall  recpiire;  and,  though  the  term  of  eppretiticeship  is  in 
general  hut  3  yestm,  as  compared   with  4  to  6  years  tmder  the  old 

B  r^ghne,  this  period  is  in  many  cases  reduced  almost  one-half.  The 
practice  of  taking  t!u3  apprentice  hito  the  home  of  his  master  or  of 
making  the    latter  respcMisihle  for   his  board   and   hidging  is  almost 

■  entirely  disc<»ntinued. 

The  fathers  of  280  npjtrcntices  were  themselves  engaged   in   the 
/urujttire  Jiiilustry,  ihv  fathers  of   12^J  \>e\\\^  tMUYAv^-jee.^  li\  the  same 
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shops  in  which  their  chihlreii  were  sennng  apprenticeships.  The 
fathers  of  555  npprentices  were  of  other  trades,  and  for  01  the  trade 
of  the  fathers  was  not  reported.  Before  entering  apprenticeship  21 
apprentii'.es  had  been  in  attendance  at  trade  schools,  23  had  pursued 
trach*  courses,  and  110  lurd  received  training  in  some  form  of  manual 
work;  466  pursued  technicid  courses  during  their  terms  of  apprentice- 
ship. 

For  the  ten-year  periiid,  1894  to  1903,  an  account  is  given  of  3,554 
I>ersons  who  served  apprenticeships  witliin  ihnt  time  with  the  estab- 
lishments making  returns.  Of  these  092  have  remained  continu- 
ously in  the  employment  of  the  establishment  where  they  receiyed 
their  training  and  601  returned  to  service  after  having  quitted  it 
for  a  time,  421  remained  not  more  than  1  year^  45S  more  than  1 
year  but  not  mure  than  2  years^  456  from  2  to  5  years,  and  237  more 
than  5  years.  For  3S0  the  length  of  service  is  not  reported.  Of  the 
8,500  journe\'men  working  men  and  women  employed  at  the  time  of 
this  invest iga lion »  1*608  were  reported  as  having  served  their  appren- 
ticeship with  their  present  employer,  6,577  as  having  been  trained 
eisewhert*,  while  for  315  the  place  of  training  was  not  reported. 

In  the  following  table  are  showai  by  age  groups  and  principal  occu- 
pations the  wages  of  employees  in  the  furniture  industrv^,  classified 
by  place  of  training,  whether  with  their  present  cmployc^i-s  or  el 
where: 


AVKKAOK  nVlbY  WAGES  OF  EMHLOYEKd  JN  TUK  ICKNITUKE  INDCSTRY. 
OROUPS,  O0CUI'ATIONS»  AND  PLACE  OF  TRAINING,  IflOa, 


•  icriipmwfi. 


12  or  uackr  18  yours 
of  Jkge, 


Appfi?n- 

tkx^d  in 

satue 

esUUlish- 


Triiiint^d 


Aver- 

No.|  ^X   No. 

wages. 


Fof«BiDli  ftOd  drmrtsiapD , 

FfMVWOmiMl.. .  _ . , , ...  . 

CAbineUDaknra... 29 

Joiners ...  , ,    IJ 

Woodcarven ,.!    2:* 

Molding  workers. , , ....  rf  10, 

Oadsn: 

Msies........  m 

F<»niAtPS W 

*'""    *  U'lvrs: 

•«-* « 

iiiUes 10 

\  hnc  liiid  fftraw  workfrN- 

FifnmU'A.. n 

OtlM^r  4*»inIoyi»»: 

MAIM-... ,,-     .  1 

fenwlcs 12 


;@ 

,57. 

J 

,41 

■■i 

■i. 


Aver- 


IS  or  under  25  jcan 


Apprcn-  I 
ueetl  In    I 

CURll! 

ostnlilUh- 
mcnt,     I 


25  or  under  45  je^rs 
otmg; 


»r  eisd^^ 

HY  AOf^H 


I    Trnioed 
i  c'lspwbew. 


Appmo- 
tioedfn 

siinM) 

estAbUsh- 

ment. 


,%  :'«••'  ,.Xy  l^" 


wage*. 


«i|  isii 

56, 


,  Aver-  i         I  Avor- 

daily    ^^-    duliy 
Wii«M.|         I  wages 


.95 


.S4I 

■3' 


.72  28J 

1.03  107 

.HO  #7 

,80  29 

.m\  13 


i 

l~(l2'ol74l 


f  L  15 

•"J 


LOO,     103 

1,44^     m 

LUTi'lSl 


"I 


I4i 


♦1  Including  4  ft'ifirtli^s,  earning $0.29 per  dny. 
6  [m^tmling  I  f*^rnMlf\  earning fO.TTptT  day. 
'  Incluiling  1  ft^niuifs  earning  fO.CS  per  day, 
4  lnv\tir\\ug  I  ffmul*'.  I'anilng  fo.4^  prr  dft)% 
f  lijcluiliQ^  1  fcBii;k%  C4ruing  91M  pec  djky . 
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AVKR.VCJK  DAILY  WAGKS  OF  EMPLOYEKS  IN  THE  FURNITURE  INDUSTRY,  BY  AGE 
GROUPS,  OCCUPATIONS,  AND  PLACE  OF  TRAINING,  1903-ConcIadcd. 


Ocoup:itlon. 


Foromon    and 

draftsmon 

ForoMomcn 

CAblnotmakcrB .. 

Joiners 

Wood  carvnrH 

Molding  workers. 
GUdPr«: 

Mftlos 

FemalcH 

Vp'iolstofprs: 

Males 

FomaiOH 

Cane  and   stniw 
workers: 

Femiiles 

Other  enip.oyces: 

Males 

Females 


4.'>  or  under  (W>  years 
of  ago. 


Appren- 
tict^<t  in 
same 
establish- 
ment. 


No. 


Aver- 
age 
dally 
WHges. 


Trained 
I'lsewhore. 


r-'>  years  of  age  or 
over. 


Ag»'  not  n  ported. 


Appren- 
ticed in 
same 
ostablish- 
ment. 


"J 
i! 


St.  29 
.97 


.91 
.84 
.76 


No. 


Aver- I        !  Aver- 

dally  \^^-\  dally 
wages.  I        wages. 


.80  rm 


143 
101 
102 


.79     42 
.42     14 


1.4H   KiO 
.('>1    \U 


$1.98!. 
1.10. 
1.  M; 
1  2.*^' 
\.7> 
LIS 

1.42 


1.83 
.<19;. 


Trained 
elsewhere. 


-Vppren- 
I    ticcd  In 
I       samb 
establish- 
ment. 


No. 


Aver-  ! 
wuges.l 


4i    $1.72. 


$0.52 


.99 

.87 


AO 

241 
14! 

*"! 

8; 

2, 


.97, 
1.20. 


l.('« 
.74 


Aver- 
ago 
dully 
wages, 


Trained 
elsewhere. 


No. 


Aver- 
daily 
wages. 


2     $L03 


!.-.     $0.74| 

2i        .  77 


I.24I 

.4S 


1.13      80 
!       A 


1.13 

.r.2l. 


.39    11 


.8.T. 


1 

19 
9 


l.OS 
.73 
1.10 
1.19 

1.00 
.19 

1.29 
.58 


.29 
.06 


Total. 


No. 


Aver- 

aire 

dally 

wages. 


r 


288     $].8r) 

17      i.a'i 


2.883| 
87«» 
991 

72». 

:i8i 

IK.I 

9liOJ 
.-.21 


402 
45 


1.23 
1.17 
1.54 
1.0; 

1.10 

.08 

1.  52 
.li3 


LOO 

.47 


In  the  greater  iiuiiiber  of  cases  the  wages  of  employees  who  have 
served  apprenticeships  with  their  present  employers  do  not  equal 
those  of  employ  ecs  of  like  age  who  were  trained  elsewhere.  F'rom  this 
fact  it  may  he  inferred  that  a  more  varied  training  than  is  likely  to  be 
secured  in  a  single  establishment  is  desirable  and  jHolitable. 

A  miiuber  of  schools  or  courses  have  been  organized  with  a  view  to 
the  training  of  young  j)eople  for  cfliciency  in  the  trades  of  the  furni- 
ture industry,  some  as  a  result  of  j)rivate  initiative,  and  others  by  the 
action  of  the  State  or  of  a  commune.  In  tliese  theory  and  ])racticc 
may  hv  given  together  with  a  mea.^uie  of  elen^entary  instruction;  or 
the  instruction  may  be  mainly  th(»oreticaI,  given  at  such  times  of  the 
day  or  week  as  to  be  available  to  young  people  empli)vcd  in  the  shops, 
and  designed  to  sui)j)lement  the  j)ractical  training  received  therein. 
The  latter  form  is  favored  for  a  variety  of  re«so?\s,  i)artly  because  of 
the  smaller  cost  of  maintenance  and  the  ease  with  which  a  consider- 
able variety  of  courses  can  be  j)rovided  for;  but  more  because  such 
instruction,  given  mainly  in  the  evening,  is  open  to  apprentices  who 
are  at  work  for  wages  during  the  day,  and  who  are  in  need  of  this  theo- 
retical complement  to  their  shop  training,  especially  in  view  of  the 
tendency  toward  speciaHzation. 

The  j)ublic  schools  olfer  training  belonging  properly  to  the  fu^st 
class,  industrial  and  general  elementary  education  each  receiving  a 
degree  of  attention,  while  schools  and  coui-ses  organized  by  employers' 
and  workmen's  associations  generally  fall  within  the  second  class. 

Pupils  nrc  mostly  from  13  to  18  years  of  age,  those  above  the  latter 
H£:e  being  ver}^  few.     In  schools  offering  \>o\\\  VYvcot^-  «A\d  ^t^AticiO  the 
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amount  of  time  devutoJ  to  each  is  nearly  equal,  exeepi  in  the  ^choolr) 
designated  a8  primary  superior  trade  schools,  in  which  little  time  is 
tgiven  to  manual  traiiiing.  Where  the  amounts  var}^  tlirough  the 
different  years  of  the  eoui-ses  theoretical  work  predoinijiatrs  during 
the  first  years  and  practical  work  toward  the  close  of  the  course. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  decline  of  iippreiiticeship,  employei's  and 
workmen  were  agreed,  such  decadence  having  heen  made  a  matter  of 
investigation  more  than  30  years  ago.  The  decline  has  probahly  been 
accentuated  of  late  years  i»n  account  of  depression  in  the  fumitui*e 
industry.  This  reason  is  particularly  operative  in  cahinetmaking, 
where  there  has  been  a  scarcity  of  employment  for  the  existing  mini* 
ber  of  \N  c^rkmen. 

The  most  general  cause  of  the  decline  is  agreed  to  ht^  llie  growth  uf 
the  cust^om  of  the  parentis  of  apprentices  demanding  compensation  for 
their  services  before  the  expiration  of  the  usual  term  of  apprenticeship. 
ThLs  denumd  leads  to  the  practice  of  employing  the  apprentice  as  a 
workman  or  nuiking  him  a  specialist  in  some  single  *iperation  in  ijrder 
tliat  he  may  render  services  uf  greater  nuirket  value  U*  \tis  master  to 
offset  the  wage  payment  that  is  required.  Other  causes  of  the  decline, 
are  the  breaking  olT  of  tlie  contract  of  apprenticeship,  the  apprentic? 
being  encouraged  thereto  by  liis  parents,  and  sometimes  even  by 
unsci'upulous  enqdoyci"s  who  seek  tlie  services  at  a  moderate  compen- 
sation of  [larlly  trained  a[>prentices,  thus  depriving  the  first  master  t>f 
his  rightfully  anticipated  benefits  from  the  services  of  his  apprentice 
during  the  more  profituhlc  portion  of  his  term;  the  lack  of  control 
over  apprentices  w  ho  leave  prenmturely  and  go  elsewhere  to  offer  their 
.services  as  workjnen,  etc.  On  the  utitcr  liand,  there  are  incompetent 
masters  who  can  not  give  the  necessary  training,  as  well  as  those  who 
try  to  keep  their  apprentices  on  a  single  class  of  work  as  a  matter  of 
profit  rather  than  pay  reasi»nable  wages  for  a  trained  workman. 

The  effect  of  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  the  consequent 
disappearance  of  certain  classes  of  workmen  can  not  be  overlooked, 
inasmuch  as  it  affects  apprenticeship  both  by  making  unniccssary  in 
certain  processes  the  employment  of  lal>or  trained  Ijv  hmg  exj>erience 
and  by  leading  to  the  use  of  classes  of  appliances  whicli  persons 
under  10  years  of  age  are  forbidden  by  law  to  operate.  The  employ- 
ment of  alien  labor,  especially  in  Paris  and  in  certain  frontier  cities, 
is  also  mentioned  as  affecting  apprenticeship  unfavorably. 

The  enactment  of  other  statutes  for  the  protection  of  labor  has 
operati^d  in  a  similar  manner.  Thus  the  law  that  limits  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  18  yoars  of  age  to  10  hours  per  day  fixes  the 
same  period  for  tlie  day's  work  <»f  adults  eniphn'ed  in  the  same  shops, 
which  has  led  to  the  discharge  of  the  young  workmen,  so  as  t*»  relieve 
the  shop  from  the  application  of  the  law.  Another  law  requires 
accident  insurance  to  l>e  cnrried  by  cmplnyei-s  using  mechanically 
projieUed  macliijaery,  und  as  the  premium  is  reckoneiWi^^  VW  \\v\\\^i<;Y 


^^^ 


ptnsod  with  for  th^  Hake  of  a  saving  in  jirrniiiinis, 
H       It  is  the  grnorul  ciinsen«U8  of  opinion  tluit  skilird  \u»rkijiitiLslnp  is 
"  nut  cledining.  huwt'vor,  in  wpili^  id  the  decadence  of  apprrnticcship. 

I  Of  415  rrplit's  from  i'niployrrs  n»i»n»  than  two^tliirds  spoke  of  the 
standard  of  workmanship  as  improving,  ai>tjut  one-fifth  statinoj  that 
it  was  stationary,  and  ihr  opinions  of  prrsons  of  otlit^r  rlasscs  in  th«^ 
inthistry  aro  in  agreement, 
Tl»*  rliii'f  tM'ilicisni  on  prrscnt  ronditit>iis  iip[trai>  to  hi*  th<»  insuiri- 
I  eioncy  of  olcmontary  cdorution,  not  only  among  i\w  apprcnticPH  but 
also  among  ih«>  pupils  in  the  profivssi*maI  or  trado  sidiools,  wlioro  sucli 
H  inftuiruionry  isfotiud  iohr  an  nhstarh'to  jHogrrss  in  liM-hniral  education. 
H  Am  ah^eady  iutlitratcd,  tlio  pn-fenuH-c  of  tb«^  majority  t»f  tliosc^  ron- 
^K  sulti'd  is  for  a  mixed  systi^m  of  training  tluit  givi*s  the  young  work- 
~  man  an  opportunity  tt)  receive  sneh  ther»retieal  training  in  evening 

■  seliools  or  eonrses  as  \\ill  supplement  ilw  manual  training  of  the  shop. 
Another  point  made  in  favor  4>f  tht^  teehnieal  supplenientaiy  courses 
WHS  that  ill  I  he  profivssjfuud  or  irade  schools  llu*  irtstnu'tors  were  too 
^Jjir  removed  from  actual  trade  conditions  and  progress,  and  con^- 
■^jently  ihe  (raining  larked  in  a|qiiieal»ihty  to  current  f*orulitions. 

tieneral   rem(*<lial   measures  favored   hv   employers  and   workmen 

|alik(*  were,  first,  the  return  to  tin*  usi*  of  a  ctrntract  of  apprenticeship, 
due  regard  being  had  to  the  riglits  of  iKjth  parties,  with  special  pro- 
visions for  the  su|>ervision  of  tlit*  apprentice  untl  a  testing  <»f  his 
actual  attainments  at  tlie  ctmipletion  of  his  term,  and,  secondly,  the 
mure  complete  estahhshment  tjf  supplementary  professional  coiU30s» 
attendanci'  ot^  which  should  he  ohligat(»ry  at  times.     Tlie  restriction 

I  of  the  number  *if  ap|»rentices  was  recommended  \r\  sntnc  crn|»h^y<*rs 
and  |jy  certain  workmen- 8  associations, 
Emfdoyers  generally  desire  a  modiiicatioji  nl  Iju^  Uiw  legulnting 
the  hours  of  lahi^r  of  cliildren,  so  that  adult  worknu-n  nuiy  be  employed 
beyond  llie  !()*hour  limit  pri^scribed  for  |>er«ona  under  18  years  of 
ftg<*.     Ttiey  n\si}  ask  for  protection  against  lire  eompetitron  of  shops 

•  whufio  output  is  disposed  of  by  j)eddhng  and  of  the  department 
dtoro,  such  competition  tt*ruling  to  increase  the  periods  of  niuvrnploy- 
ment  among  their  workim^n  and  to  hituler  the  training  uf  npprentices. 
Otlii^rs  recommended  tliat  inanuid  training  (*ourscs  be  cxt(*nded  in 
the  elementary  schools  in  order  to  ttvst  and  develop  the  abilities  of 
the  child  and  t«j  enal>le  the  piii«'nt  to  learn  his  aptitudes  ami  (o  guide 
him  more  wisely  in  the  choin*  of  n  trade 

H  L* Enseigntmtnt  Proftmioninl.    Mimstere  du  ('onnncrce^  de  rinduKtri(% 
H      de«   Postes   et   des   T<f^legraphes,     Ctmseil   Su|>^rieur   du    Travail, 

™^       At  a  m(4'ting  of  the  sujKTior  couneil  of  labor,  hehl  in  Midi,  a  penna- 
ncnl  cowwission  whs  aj>puint4*d  lor  llie  ^»ui\|ii>^*  o(  uvviibti^atinti;  this 


4 
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subject  of  industrial  rduratioti  and  tralmng,  with  sprcial  refeiviice  to 
the  question  of  apprentieosliip.  The  prcst^iit  volume  contains  ex- 
tracts from  the  minutes  of  tlie  various  sessions  and  a  report  of  th<»  rec- 
ommendations of  this  commission,  together  with  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  and  conclusions  of  \arious  offh;ial  and  unofficial  bodies 
which  had  had  the  same  subject  under  consideration. 

In  prosecuting  its  investigation  tlie  permanent  commission  sent  out 
schi^dules  of  intjuiry  to  the  different  trade  and  industrial  schools  of 
France,  by  which  means  information  was  obtained  as  to  the  couj^es 
of  training,  cost  to  the  pupil,  form  of  support,  if  anVt  of  the  school, 
nund>er  of  pupils  in  attendance,  time  devoted  to  the  work  of  the 
school^  etc.     This  information  is  given  in  detail  fur  each  of  t5  national 
schools  of  arts  and  trades,  4  national  trade  schools,  15  practical  schools 
of  industry,  29  schools  of  conuiierce  and  industry'  (industrial  s-jctions), 
13  trade  sc^hools  of  the  city  of  Paris,  2  national  seliools  of  watchmaking, 
IS  schools  classed  as  primary  superior  trade  schools,  35  unclassified 
estahlishnients,  and  19  schools  nnder  the  care  nf  the  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools,  making  a  total  \4  140  scIuh^Is  in  wlucli  training  was 
given  in  1903  in  one  or  more  braJl('h(^s  of  industry.     There  were  b 
sides  the  above  241  establishments  or  courses  in  whirh  uistructi 
was  given  in  technical  and  industrial  lines.     The  infonnation  rt'lati^ 
to  the  latter  group  is  for  the  year  1904.     Nti  sununaries  are  given  f 
either  class  of  establishments. 

Tlie  lines  i>f  action  of  the  pcruuuu'ot  commission  are  indicated  in  a 
series  of  resi^lutjons  adopted  by  the  superior  council  o(  labor  at  its 
session  of  November,  1902.  These  resolutions,  in  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  the  subject  of  industrial  training,  are  to  the  rfTect  tbat  a  form  of 
trade  instruct nvn,  adapted  to  individual  preferences  and  circuni- 
stanceSy  should  l>e  given  to  each  young  jjcrson  under  18  years  of  age, 

that  he  or  she  may  i\ot  be  conii>elled  to  renuiin  alwa3^s  an  unskilled 
Worker;  that  the  instruction,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  should 
be  free;  that  the  supervision  of  young  persons  receiving  such  irLstnic- 
tion  should  be  provifled  for  on  the  same  basis  as  is  that  of  apjjrenticea^H 
InstructiiUi  might  be  given  in  the  wtu'kshops,  but  should  be  given  bS^^ 
appropriate  trade  schools  and  courses  if  it  can  not  be  provided  for  in 
the  shops,  or  if  the  emjdoyer  is  not  wilhng  to  accept  the  resptuisi- 
bility,  Finall}'  the  pennanent  commission,  taking  into  consideration 
both  the  necessary'  measures  relative  to  ajtpreuticeship  proper  and 
the  requu'cments  of  the  trad<»  schools  and  courses,  should  work  out  in 
detail  a  project  ftir  the  organization,  direction,  and  supervision  of 
trade  instruction. 

In  accordance  with  these  resolutions  a  bill  was  drafted,  basrd 
mainly  on  a  measure  i»irered  by  the  superior  comicd  of  trade  instnic- 
tioUy  and  by  it  present^»d  to  the  suix^rior  council  of  labor.  This  bdl 
would  provide  for  trade  or  finishing  coursers  for  apprentices,  ^ 
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rnurse,s  to  be  certified  tti  In  the  ofTice  of  the  mayor  of  the  locality 
within  which  they  are  iitfered.  AttendtHiee  would  ho  uhli^atory  on 
jTersoiiH  LUuiiT  IS  years  of  a*^(*  who  are  emplo^^ed  in  roinnierce  or  indus- 
try, whether  with  or  without  contracts  of  apprenticeship.  Tidtion 
Wiiiihl  he  free,  and  enqdnyers  should  allow  riino  for  att<*iidftncc  ofi  the 
eourst^s  during  the  regular  working  day,  nut  to  exceed  8  hours  per 
week,  or  2  haul's  in  a  single  day.  Pupils  shnulrl  he  excused  from  com- 
pulsory attendant'*',  either  on  |)as.sing  tin  examination,  on  proof  of  3 
years'  attendance  un  iUr  course,  or  on  a  shiiwing,  after  at  least  1  years* 
uttendance,  that  they  are  iinahle  to  profit  hy  further  attendance  on  the 
course. 

Fnrtlu^r  details  of  thr  proposed  law  are  shown  nj  full  in  the  report, 
but  the  uhove  are  the  principal  features.  So  far  as  appears,  it  lias 
not  as  yet  i>e(*n  nnide  a  subject  of  legislative  consideration. 

SWKDEN. 

IJmhrsolMiijHf  af  ihn  mrhttiUka  rtrlstmlsindu^sfnen  i  Sverif/e.  II. 
MijKh'e,  egenthga  njekaniska  verkstrider  sanit  viHsa  8j>ecialverk- 
stader,  m.  ni.  Pa  uppdrag  af  kinigk  konunerskolk'ginni  verkstalld 
af  Ilenning  Elmquist.     11)04,     472  pp. 

In  I!K)l  I  lie  r<>yal  hu^rd  of  trade  of  Sweden  issued  a  report  on  tho 
conditions  uf  labor  in  the  hirger  esla1>hshnients  of  ihat  country  which 
were  engaged  in  tlie  manufaeture  of  nnicliiiiery  and  implemc^nts  of 
various  kinds,  a  digest  of  whicli  up|><'ared  in  BuHelin  4  1  of  the  I'nited 
States  Bureau  of  Lahtjr.  The  present  vohnne  presents  data  for  estal)- 
lishnients  of  similar  nature,  but  hickides  alscj  snuiller  machine  ^hops 
or  factories,  together  with  repr*rts  on  l>eneticial  and  rtdief  siK-ieties 
for  enijdoyeest  and  appenthxes  giving  wages  and  a  discussion  of 
intlnstrial  comlitions  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  invcsfigation  on  whi(4i  (his  n*}>ort  is  leased  was  made  in  tite 
jears  HUM  and  11)02,  and  does  not  include  the  eslablisliments  reported 
on  in  the  earUer  volonuv  The  following  lable  gives  Uie  number  of 
estahlishmeots  reported  on.  the  nundjcr  of  employees  for  each  \ertr 
from  I80D  to  11)01,  and  the  value  of  prothicts  in  1901: 

N-UMBKR  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  10t>  ESTABLISUMENTS  FOR  THIS,  VEAIiJi  Ifm  TO  tOQl,  AK1> 
VALUE  OF  CRODUCTS  IN  llWl.  MY  KUMBER  OK  KMI'LOYEEa  PER  KflTAIILlSniiKKT. 
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VaIii««  Of 
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3.000 
l,»47 

tJiidi?r  lOO  ijoreonn «*..»r.... 

70 

28 

4 

4 

4,300 
4.000 

2. 8^7 

13. 442.9011 

'JOi  tri  ,Vll)  (^■^^M||li 

Over  .j<>0  fMTsuTiH 

.... 

Tvtr 

loe 

12,004 

13,044 

U,014 

10,lia7,<l94 

FOBEIGN    STATISTICAL    PUBLICATIONS — SWEDKK. 


Detailed  statistics  as  to  emplojees  relate  iu  but  11 J  17  turHims, 
Tlu'ir  distribution  by  chesses  of  industries  and  by  oecnipntiuiis  is 
showTi  in  the  following  table: 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN*  EACH  IHTCI'ATION  IK  MACHINE  AN1>  1MI*LKMK\T  FAC^ 
TORIES,  BY  CLASS  OF  MANUFACTr  ItKS,  miL 


na»  of  manufteturfw. 


Eilwlriic^l  machinery  and  Apparatui ,....*. 

Dairy  machhicry............ ,,........,.,..., 

Gicyclcii,  lewlng  and  knitting  rnachinea 

Moton»,  special  machinery^  nWarms,  etc 

Aj^nciiltural  Implemoatji  and  uncLftAsiAiHl  product*. 

Total.... .......,*.. .. 


Bflt*l>- 

tub- 
tti«nta' 


106 


OeQiS|MiUr»n. 


Poit^ 


3a     1 


Found  )  Forirn- 
ryumn.    men. 


S 


IJO 


Ctas&  at  ninnitlnctun.^. 


Etivtrkml  madifnery  and  apparattis 

Dairy  machlzi^nr . , .,.,,, 

llicrjptlea,  tevlng,  and  knJttiug  machinea ». 

Motnr».  «pecial  machinery,  Qr«aritia«ctc 

Ifftrleoltufal  liiiplanciit«  and  ooclaatiiled  {trodncts. 


Occupfttlon. 


5,810 


m 


I'altit- 


Kf^fl' 


\m 


12S 


OUutr 


Ti 


Of  the  11,147  employees  inrhided  in  the  forefjoincr  f/ilili\  the  li^^ 
were  re  port  eij   for   11,110,  as  f<jllows:    One  huihlred  aii<l   forty-eigh 
were  umler  12  years  of  age;  4,71>5  were  12  but  under  IK;  3.332  were 
but  under  25;  and  2.835  were  25  years  of  age  or  oyer. 

The  weekly  hours  of  labor  were  repc>rted  by  liotli  i*iuplnyers  ii 
employecd,  bj^  the  former  for  10,735  persons,  and  by  the  latter  for 
10,752  persons.     The  resiilrs  of  all  returns  are  shown  in  ihe  ta 
below : 


llMtfi  per  wifrtr. 


ffori 
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^xrllBelc  OF  EMPLaincEs  in  machine  \sd  iiirLBMEKT  rACTomiM.  »r  JlOt'fUl 
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for 
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To(^ 
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«*fiPpDrt. 

Stt^btf. 

W^tt^t^-A 

IVrcm, 

S.777 

at 
If 

n 

ta  7Vi 

f««i  « 

?/»» #t 

Tlie  ili^ereiic€»  between  ihe  data  fumiabtd  bjr  the  onplqyeni  and 
by  tbe  etupbgrcfs  are  accounted  for  in  perl  by  the  faet  that  mti  f.0 
the  ianplaT€f9  reported  on  this  aubjerl«  m  tl^i  the  friorna  s.rr^  nol 
in  all  in^tancQi  for  identicaJ  rmplcTTees,  and  in  part  br  the  (act  thai 
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the  reports  of  employers  generally  gave  the  standard  working  tiiue 
of  the  establishment  without  regard  to  variations  in  exceptional 
cases  or  groups  of  workmen.  The  actual  differences  are  not  great, 
however,  as  appears  from  combining  the  six  groups  into  three. 
Thus  the  employers  report  28.2  per  cent  of  the  employees  as  working 
less  than  57  hours  per  week,  61.2  per  cent  as  working  57  or  less  tluin 
63  hours  weekly,  and  10.6  per  cent  as  working  63  houi*s  or  more;  while 
according  to  the  employees'*  returns  the  corresponding  percent>i^'os 
are  28.4,  63.3,  and  8.3,  respectively. 

Wage  statistics  were  obtained  for  6,134  workmen  employed  in  84 
establishments.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  employees, 
by  occupation,  classified  in  five  groups  on  the  bnsis  of  annual  earnings : 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  MACHINE  AND  IMPLEMENT  FACTOUIES.  BY  (LASSIFIEU 
ANNUAL  EARNINGS  AND  BY  OCCUPATIONS,  1901. 


Oocupation. 


Under  500  kr. 

(ti:t4). 


Employoi>s  whost^  uiinuul  earnings  worn— 
!  VM  Vr  rin4^  '  ^*»  *^r.  (J'2l4)  '  I,20U  kr.($332) 


Num-  I   Per 
l)pr.      cont. 


Foremen 

Founders i 

Core  niak<?r8 

Founders'  helpers j 

Foundry  workers,  other i 

Blacksmiths i 

Blacksmiths'  holpers 

Boiler  makers 

Boiler  makers'  helpers 

Boiler  shop  workers,  other. . . 

Tin  and  copper  smiths 

Engine  ntt4'rs ' 

Filers ' 

Scttcrs-up 

Lathe  hands • 

Planers,  turners,  and  borers  J 

Polishers  and  grinders j 

Machinists'  helpers ] 

Machine  shop  worker:*,  othiT.i 

Metalworkers ' 

Klectrleal  workers ; 

I*attem  makers I 

Cabinetmakers 

Carpen  K'  rs ' 

Wood  workers,  other 

Painters 

Engineers  and  firfmen 

Other  employees | 
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4       1.6 
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4  I  11.4 
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HO 
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7 
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41 

22 

46 
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(> 
9 

29 

14 

12 
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19.8  I 
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16.  4  j 
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12,  5 

:r2.7 

13.1 
IS.O 
21.4  , 

19.2 ; 

5.  3  : 
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52  ! 
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•.W  ; 
128  ; 
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12  ' 

M  i 
113 
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68.0 
14.5 
20.1 
41.9 
55.  2 
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12.  3 
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82.4 
46.  2 
31.4 
44.  1 
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4.').  1 
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5 
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Bidrag   till   Sverigcs  OfjicieUa   Statistic.      Fnhriker 
Kommerskollcgii  underd&niga  horattolse  for  Ar  1903. 


och   Handfrerlc. 
xxxi,  116  pp. 

This  volume  is  one  of  a  series  of  reports  i.ssued  l)y  the  commercial 
section  of  the  Royal  Board  of  Trade  on  the  industry  and  commerce  of 
Sweden.  Much  the  larger  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  manufactures,  that  of  trades  or  numual  prof<»ssions  occupying  but 
a  few  pages.  The  tables  present  the  statistics  of  both  subjects  by 
•»  of  establishments  or  trades,  by  groups,  and  by  localities. 


I 


Though  industrial  statistics  have  boon  cull  octet!  iu  Sweden  since 
1831,  it  is  only  .since  1896  that  they  hiive  V»een  sufliciontly  complete  to 
furnish  an  accurate  Btatement  of  the  conditions  of  niauiifactures  in 
that  countn'.  The  following  table  sliows  the  niiml>er  of  establish- 
ments and  of  employees  and  the  vahie  of  pn^dncts  for  each  year 
from  1896  {^  1903,  inclusive: 

NUMBER   OP   ESTABLISHMENTS   AND   OF   KMPLOVEKjS    AND   VALUE   OF   PRODUCTS 
}S  MANCFACTLTRING  INDUSTBIES,  IS90  TO  1903. 
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wttli  Uietotol  for  1903  given  In  th^  tjihlr*  folfovrinf;.  b(>eii  iisr  thf*  orifrlDal  figures  for 


ibis  Ui»Lfi  ure^ivan  In  ftmnes  and  in  round  iiumbt<rH.  whilt-  tlui^p  for  iIk'  tubli'  following  un'^ivcn  Ut 
JcTQtirr.    lo  tli»  offginAl  report  th«  oonvt^rRions  from  kroner  to  fruncs.  vfTv  madt^  on  ilui  Itnsis  ot     _ 
I  kr.st3B  (r.,  whUc  uccordlng  to  the  conversion  tables  used  la  t\w  Bunwn  of  L«ilmr  i  kr.=L;(S8n  fr.      hJ 

This  table  indicates  i\  constant  p:rowth  from  year  to  y(*ar  in  the" 
number  of  establislinients,  and,  with  llie  single  exception  of  the  year 
1001,  in  number  of  employees  and  value  of  products;  the  number  of 

Pemployecii  was  not  so  lar^e  in  1902.  however,  as  it  was  in  1000. 
In  the  commercial  statistics  of  the  country,  exports  and  importa^J 
are  classified  under  12  heads,  and  this  report  groups  the  nmnufacture«B 
on  the  same  basis.     The  table  next  j^iven  shows  the  iniinbcr  of  estali- 

^lishment-s,  the  number  of  employee's  by  sex  und  age,  and  the  value 
products  for  each  industrial  ^roup  for  tlie  year  1903: 


KCltBKU    <»F    ESTADLiSUMKNTS,    NIIMBFU     OF    KHPLlfVEES     BV    SEX    AND    A0| 
QROUPS.  AND  VALUK  OF  PRODUCTS  1\  MANUFACTITRINO  INDUSTRIKS,  1901, 
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The  class  containing  the  greatest  number  of  e^tablishmenta  is  that 
representing  the  manufacture  of  food  products,  etc.,  the  number 
being  nearly  double  that  of  the  next  largest  class,  in  which  the  man- 
ufacture of  lumber  and  wood  products  is  carried  on.  These  two 
groups  together  produced  54  per  cent  of  all  manufactures  reported 
for  the  year  1903.  The  first  group  contains  many  small  establish- 
ments, the  average  number  of  employees  per  establishment  being 
but  8.  The  largest  number  per  establishment  is  found  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  and  paper  goods,  where  50  is  the  average.  In  the 
last-named  group  is  also  to  be  found  the  highest  average  value  of 
products,  197,146  kroner  ($52,835)  per  establishment,  the  next  highest 
being  that  of  textiles  and  clothing,  with  an  average  of  179,704  kroner 
($48,161)  per  establishment  for  the  year  1903. 

Males  comprised  81.37  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  employees 
and  females  18.63  per  cent.  The  males  under  18  years  of  age  com- 
prised 10.58  per  cent  of  all  employees  and  the  females  under  18  years 
4.04  per  cent,  the  whole  number  of  persons  under  18  years  of  age 
being  14.62  per  cent  of  all  employees. 

The  data  as  to  trades  or  manual  professions  do  not  include  domi- 
ciliary' employments,  but  are  restricted  to  shop  as  opposed  to  factory 
industries.  The  same  classification  is  used  as  in  the  case  of  manu- 
factures. The  number  of  independent  work  people  reported  is 
53,077,  of  whom  50,371  were  males  and  2,706  females.  These  per- 
sons employed  as  assistants  or  shop  workers  42,578  males  and  5,163 
females,  a  total  of  47,741.  Thus,  but  7.81  per  cent  of  the  100,818 
persons  in  this  industrial  class  were  females.  The  value  of  products 
was  not  given. 
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OPINIONS  OF  THE  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  ON  QUESTIONS  AFFECT- 
ING LABOR. 


:d 


1 


[It  is  rmo  of  the  ilytios  nf  iho  Att^jriu^y-Gf^nfral  of  ^w  United  SiaIch  li>  furnish 
tipuiiiiii^  ftflvising  tho  Pri'sidpnt  and  thelieadp  uf  thc^Exerutiv**  Dopartmonts  in  ri'la- 
tiim  to  their  ofliciiil  diitit^s  when  bmcYi  adviro  is  requ^stefL  Opinions  on  qufstiona 
afre<'Uiig  labor  will  b<*  notcnl  fmm  time  iu  Unity  tintlt-r  ihi?  alH»Vf!  head,] 

Contract  Labok  —  Sku.led  Laborers  —  Railroad  Track 
Haxds. — AdtHince  Sheets,  20  Op,,  page  4^, — The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce ami  Labor,  in  August,  11>06,  fjchlre.^sptl  an  inqiiir}"  to  the 
Attorney-General  as  follows: 

L  Art!  ortlinary  hands  commonly  employed  in  the  conatriiction 
and  maintenance  of  the  tracks  of  railroaus  " skilled''  laborers  witliin 
the  meaning  of  the  tern^  as  used  in  section  2  of  tlie  immij^ration  a<*t 
of  March  3.  1903? 

2.  If  they  are  not  skilled  laborers,  can  such  hdiorers  be  imported 
iiiti*  tills  country  under  contract  in  any  event  'i 

In  his  reply,  Charles  II.  Robl>,  Actinnr  Attornev-Cieneral^  fir^i 
reviewed  the  original  act  of  1SS5  on  the  subject  of  contract  labor,  tb 
applicable  portions  of  which  are  as  follows: 

Sectiox  L  From  antl  after  the  pussaj^e  uf  this  act  it  slial!  be 
unlawful  for  any  person,  company,  partnersliip,  or  corporation,  in 
any  manner  whatsoever,  to  prepay  the  transportation^  or  in  any 
way  assist  or  encourage  the  importation  or  nuVration  of  any  alien  or 
aliens,  any  foreipier  or  foreigners,  into  tlie  United  States,  its  Tcrri* 
tories,  or  the  District  of  Cohimbia,  un*!er  contract  or  aojeemont> 
parol  or  sj>ecial,  express  or  impHed,  made  previous  to  the  importatioo 
or  migratjon  of  sucii  alien  or  aliens,  f<*reigner  or  forcipiers,  to  perforin 
lab<»r  or  service  vf  any  kind  in  the  t  nited  States,  its  Territories,  or  ttie 
District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  5.  *  *  *  nor  shall  this  act  be  so  construed  as  to  preven" 
any  perstm,  or  persons,  partnership,  or  corporation  from  engagin^^ 
under  contract  or  agreement,  skilk a  workmen  in  foreign  countries  to 
perform  labor  in  the  Uniteil  States  in  or  upon  any  new  industry  not 
at  present  estalilished  in  the  Unitet!  States:  Provkhd,  That  skilled 
labor  for  that  purpose  can  not  be  otherwise  (vbtaineib 

Mr.  Kobb  then  said:  ^^ 

It  was  not  questioned  in  either  Ilotise  that  the  law  was  designee!^' 
lo  exchide  and  did  exclutle  skilled  as  well  as  unskilled  contract  labor- 
ers, A  careful  analysis  of  the  act  and  an  examination  of  the  del>ated 
and  reports  in  Congress  relative  thereto  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  intended  to  draw  a  distinction  between  common  unskilled 
labor  and  skilled  labor.  Did  the  language  used  in  tlie  act  effectuate 
the  intent  of  Congress?  Antl  if  not,  has  subsequent  legislation 
removed  an}'  iloubt  that  may  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  original  act? 
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The  Supreme  CVjurt  evidpntly  thought  the  net  divided  labor  i«to  tw 
cUisses»  fnj-  llio  t'oyrt  inlinuited  in  tlio  Holy  Trinity  ('liurcli  case  (14 
U.  S.,  457)  tmtl  in  tlic  Laws  ctLso  {10:i  I; '  S.,  25S)  that  the  act  w 
mt<>nded  to  api>ly  only  to  *^  unskilled  labor."  That  question, 
ever,  was  not  nefore  tlie  court  in  either  ease. 

In  the  Trinity  riiureh  case  the  qiirstiou  decided  was  that  Coiip-esaj 
in  tlie  enact niont  of  tliis  law,  did  nut  have  in  mind  *'any  purpose  ot 
sta\inc|;  the  eomin*^  luio  this  country  of  ininLstera  of  the  ^'o.spel,  or 
inikM'd  of  any  claims  whose  toil  Is  that  of  the  brain/'     And  in  the  Law 
chh:^  the  decision  of  thi*  vuurl  wu.s  that  an  alien  chemist  belonged  I 
a  recognized  profession,  and  therefore  was  specifically  «^xenipt  fro 
tlu*  i»i>erati»»n  ul  the  statute, 

Sunycqurndv  the  wnhjeet  again  engaged  the  attention  of  Congrt*ss, 
and  the  act  of  March  :i,  190:1  (32  Stat.,  1213)  resulted. 

Section  2  of  tliat  act  provides,  inter  alia,  that  s/cilM  hihor  maybe 
imported  if  labor  ol  like  kind  unemph»yed  can  not  lie  found  in  thin 
country* 

Section  4  jirovidcti:  ' 

**That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  company,  partnership, 
or  (Hjrpnration,  in  any  manner  whatsoev^er,  to  prepay  ttie  transporta- 
tion iir  in  any  way  to  assist  (*r  encourage  the  importation  or  migration 
of  any  alien  Into  the  l-nited  States,  in  pursuance  o{  any  offer,  solicita- 
tion, ))romise,  or  agreement,  part>!  or  speeia],  express  or  implied, 
made  previous  to  the  import  at  inn  of  such  alien  to  perform  labor  or 
service  of  any  kind,  skilled  or  unskilled,  in  the  United  States 

The  w*»r*ls  ''skillt^d  or  unskilliHl/'  it  will  be  seen,  do  not  appear  in 
the    eorres[>onding    section    of    the    original    act.     Their    insertion 
esperially  after  the  language  usctl  hy  thectmrt  in  the  two  eases  al>o\ 
referred  t«>,  is  significant  and  rontnilling  as  to  the  intent  of  Congri^s. 

4r  «  4:  #  *  #  H! 

The  skilletl  laborer  is,  as  a  rule,  fur  more  intelligent  and  independ<'nt 
than  the  unskilled  laborer.  It  wouhl  be  practically  impossible  for 
contractors  and  foreign  apents  to  get  togcllier  ahd  control  a  lar^^e 
numl>er  of  intelligent,  skilled  artisans,  while  no  difliculty  would  m\ 
exfiericnccd  in  contracting  abroad  for  large  nund>ers  of  ignorant  and 
servile  unskilled  bd>orers.  It  is  probable  exi>erienee  demonstrated 
that  very  few  skilled  laborers  were  brought  to  this  country  under  the 

Crovisions  of  section  5  **f  the  act  of  1885.  For  this  reason  when  the 
tw^  came  to  be  amended  in  1901}  it  was  not  deemed  neeessar}^  to  limit 
the  exception  to  its  openition  to  new  industries,  as  was  the  eai5e  in  the 
original  act.  In  other  words,  Conr^ress,  recognizing  the  vast  differ- 
ence between  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  conchnied  that  it  might 
with  perfect  safety  permit  skilled  labor  to  hv  irnt>orted  in  all  cases 
wlu're  "  labor  of  like  kind  unemployed  could  not  be  ft)iind  in  ibis 
country.'*  But  n<»  snch  exception  was  nuide  in  favor  of  tlie 
imiK>rtation  tif  unskilled  labor.  Indeinl,  to  rule  i>therwise  would,  in 
efTect,  millify  the  whole  law. 

Tlu^  act  was  designed  and  intended  for  the  protect i*m  luid  securit 
of  the  American  bdiorer,  whose  welfare  every  j>atriotie  citizen  is 
bound  to  promote.  Laws  designed  for  his  benefit  should,  if  possible, 
be  so  eoiLstrucd  tis  to  efTcetuate  ratlier  than  retard  the  objects  for 
which  they  were  enacted. 

The  legislation  with  wbit-b  we  are  now  ct*neerned  has  been  on  the 
statute  bookn  in  substantially  its  |Ht»sent  form  for  more  than  twenty 
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As  proTiously  poinie<l  out^  tlio  cirlgiiial  a4:t  divid^nl  labor  into 
two  clfisses — skille^l  and  unskilled.  It  first  denounced  the  bringing 
in  of  either  class  under  contract.  For  reasons  of  public  policy  Con* 
orress  then  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  law  skilled  lalK>r  on  new 
industries.  The  courts  havhi^  intimated  that  the  law  was  designed 
to  apply  to  unskilled  labor  on]\%  Con»^eas  took  occasion  to  make  clear 
its  intent.  The  act  of  1903  contains  the  unequivocal  provision  that 
the  act  shall  apply  to  skilled  as  well  as  unskilled  labor.  In  this  act, 
which  is  now  in  force,  the  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  labor 
is  still  maintained.  It  is  therein  provided  that  neither  chiss  shall  be 
brought  in  under  contract.  No  exception  whatever  is  contained  in 
the  act  in  respect  to  unskilled  labor,  but  it  is  provided  that  skilled 
labiir  may  be  imported  under  certain  conditions.  That  there  is  a 
difference  in  fact  and  in  law  between  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  is  too 
plain  to  admit  of  argument. 

It  must  also  be  prosumed  that  Congress  was  mindful  uf  tliis  differ- 
ence in  the  enactment  of  this  law.  It  is  certainly  nut  for  the  execu- 
tive department  of  the  Government  to  nullify"  the  will  of  Congress  by 
declining  or  failing  to  give  the  words  of  the  act  their  natural  and 
logical  import.  Especially  is  this  true  in  a  case  involving  the  welfare 
of  such  a  very  lai^e  number  of  our  own  citizens.  Moreover,  it  does 
not  appear  that  since  the  enactment  of  this  law  in  1885  it  has  ever 
before  been  contended  that  unskilled  alien  contract  labor  could 
legally  be  im]>orted. 

The  determination  of  the  f|uestion  as  to  what  is  skilled  and  what 
unskilled  labor  within  the  meaning  of  the  law  rests  largely  with  you. 
I  entertain  no  doubt,  however,  that  **  ordinary  hands^  commonly 
employed  in  the  construct  ton  and  maintenance  of  the  tracks  of  rail- 
roads/* are  not  skilled  laborers  within  the  meaning  of  the  immigra- 
^tion  act  of  March  3,  1003.  Having  reached  the  conclusion  thai  the3^ 
not  skilled  laborers^  it  folhiws  from  what  I  have  previously  said 

It  such  laborers  may  not   '*l>e  imported  into  this  country  und 
contract  in  anv  event /^ 


CoiTRACrr  Labor £Es  fok  Panama  Canal — Ib>uii*s  or  Labor 
ivan^e  Sh^ets^  26  Op,,  jm^e  21. — On  July  12,  1906,  the  Secretary  of 
War  submitted  to  the  Attorney -General  a  draft  of  a  proposed  agree- 
ment between  the  Panama  Canal  Commission  and  the  International 
Contracting  Company  ol  Maine,  relative  to  the  furnishuig  of  Chum- 
men  for  labor  on  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  with  an 
inquiry  as  t^i  the  legality  of  such  contract.  B}'  its  terms  the  com- 
pany would  undertake  to  supply  Chinese  laborers  for  the  work  speci- 
fied, to  feed  and  clothe  I  hem,  and  to  return  them  to  China  at  the  expi- 
ration of  their  contract  periods.  The  provision  as  to  hours  of  labor 
made  ten  hours  a  day's  work,  labor  hi  excess  of  that  time  to  be  classed 
as  emergency  or  overtime  work^  and  to  be  paid  for  as  such. 

The  opuuon  of  Charles  W.  Russell,  Acting  Attorney-General, 
tho  two  points  involved,  Is  as  follows: 

On  the  30th  ultimo  [June,  19061  Congress  passed  an  net  declaring 
that  the  act  of  Congress  relating  to  "limitations  of  the  hour^i!  of  dail}^ 
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semcc  of  laborers  and  mechanics  empltiyod  upon  tin*  public  worl 
of  tho  United  States"  ^hall  n<>t  apply  to  iinskillecl  ulien  lnl)orers  nni 
to  ilio  foremen  and  snperinteTntents  of  nyrli  hibnrers  employed  in  \h 
consiriK'tion  of  the  Istlnnian  Carnil  within  the  Cnnal  Zone. 

The  CO ntraet -labor  laws  do  nut  extend  to  tlie  Canal  Zone.     Coii^ 
gross  extended  thoni  on  March  H,  1003,  to  '*ariy  waters,  territory';  o] 
other  pbice  now  subject  to  t he  j  urisdict ton  "  of  t he  Unit ed  St atcs.    Tin 
treat  V  with  the  Republic  of  Panama  givin*^  us  juristliction  is  of  a  later 
*bile  Yban  March  3,  1903. 

There  is,  accor<iin<^lv,  no  objection  to  thi?  proposed  agreement 
aritiint^  tiut  of  the  fact  tluit  the  hf*urs  i^f  the  labor  w^ill  be  more  than 
eifjht  or  th(^  fact  <>f  eontr^Mtini^  ttj  iin{>ort  laborers. 

Every  country  hiis  a  rij^ht,  in  the  absence  of  a  treaty  provision 
the  contrary,  to  exclude  and  to  deport  aliens,  and  therefore,  the 
being  no  such  treaty  provision,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  projxised 
agreement  on  account  of  the  bond  to  bo  given  to  tlie  Republic  of 
Panama,  conditioned  upon  the  deportation  of  the  Chinese  at  the  end 
of  their -service,  and  further  conditioned  not  to  permit  any  of  I  hem 
to  enter  into  or  remain  within  the  Republic  of  Panama,  except  din- 
ing transit;  nor  (in  y'ww  of  the  Presidents  governing  authority  as 
to  the  Canal  Zone)  on  account  of  the  agreement  of  the  company  to 
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deport  them  from  it  at  the  conclusion  of  their  service 

1  have  carefully  examine;!  each  and  every  part  of   ih**    |>ro|>ose< 
agreement,  particularly  with  reference  to  Article  XIII  of  the  Con 
stitution,    as   construed    and    explrtinetl    in    the    Att* »rne v-Generar« 
opinion  of  June  5,  11105  (25  Op.,  474)  [Bulletin  No.  GO,  pp^,  661,  662] ^ 
and  in  my  opinion  it  is  within  the  **  authority  of  the  ComnHssir)n^ 
and  a cc or* I ing  to  la w . ' ' 


I 
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Eicinr-norn  Law — Construction  of  Naval  Vkssels  ukber 
Vo-STHACT— Advance  SJurUt,  26  Op,,  jmije  SO, — In  response  U\  an 
inquiry  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  dated  July  23,  1906,  as  to 
the  appticnbility  of  the  act  of  August  1^  1892^  to  the  construction 
of  naval  vessels  under  contract,  Henry  M.  Hoyt,  SoHcitor-Cieneral 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  prepared  an  opinion  which  w^as  ap 
proved  l»y  Attorney-General  Mootly.  The  discussion  was  somcwhati 
exteu<led  and  includes  the  c*msideration  of  a  number  of  earlier, 
<>)>intons  and  decisions  of  courts.     The  final  paragraph  is  as  follows 

My  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  the  act  of  August  1,  1892,  limi 
ing  the  hours  of  service  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  on  the* 
puidic  worl^  of  the  United  States  and  of  tlic  District  c»f  C<4umbia 
does  not  apply  to  vessels  under  ctmstruction  for  the  Navy  by  rori- 
fcract  \\\{\\  Inulders  at  private  establishments.  The  case  of  material 
for  siuh  vessels,  as,  for  instance,  arnu>r,  guns,  and  other  articles  ol»- 
tairu*d  under  special  contracts,  is  a  fortioii;  an.i,  besi  ies,  rasti^  fully 
on  the  ruling  of  Attorney-General  Milker  in  20  Op.,  454,  as  above 
cited,  which  is  hereby  expressly  approvetl  an  I  affirmed.  [The, 
opinion  referred  t<>  hehl  that  the  act  in  question  does  not  apply 
contractus  for  furnishing  materials  to  the  Governnu^nt  for  use  if 
the  construction  and  equipment  of  puidic  buildings.] 
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Eight-Hour  Law— Conthactors  Furxlshixg  Quartermaster's 
SvTPLiBs—Admme  Sheets,  2S  Op.,  page  36.— On  July  25,  1906,  the 
Secretary  of  War  made  an  inquiry  of  the  Department  of  Justice  as 
to  the  applicability  of  the  act  of  August  1,  1802,  to  contractor's 
fiirniishiBg  suppHes  for  the  Quartermaster's  Department.  The 
temporary  nature  of  such  supplies,  as  contrasted  with  pemianent 
improvemeiits  such  as  are  ctimmonly  found  in  connection  with 
public  works,  was  referred  to  as  affecting  the  cuochisions  to  be 
reached,  Ihe  reply  of  Henry  M.  Iloyt,  Acting  Attorney-Genera!, 
was  in  ihe  negativ^e,  as  appears  from  the  following  quotation  from 
the  opinion  prepared  by  him: 

Li  an  opinion  which  I  have  just  rendered  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  [above],  regarding  the  application  of  this  law  to  the  construc- 
tion of  vessels  for  the  Navy  under  contract  with  piivate  establish- 
ments, it  is  heltl  that  the  law  is  not  a]>plicalile  to  such  a  contract, 
and  also  that  tlie  furnishing  of  equipment  and  material  for  such 
vessels— as,  for  instance,  armor,  guns,  etc.— under  special  contract ^^ 
is  not  embraced  within  the  law.  ^M 

The  case  presented  by  you  appears  to  me  to  be  clearer  even  than^^ 
the  foregoing  cuses,  for,  presujuably,  quartermaster's  supplies  for  I 
the  use  of  the  Army  are  such  as,  generally  speaking,  are  consumed 
sooner  or  later  in  the  using*  In  the  ofiinion  to  the  Secretary  of  tlie 
Navy  just  cited  I  followed  Mr.  Miller's  opinion  of  Au^rust  24»  1802. 
[See  opinion  next  al>ove  for  note  on  Mr.  Miller^s  opinion,]  I  again 
approve  that  opinion,  and  therefore  have  the  honor  to  answer  your 
question  in  the  negative. 


EiGfiT-HouR  Law— Reclamation  Service — Advance  Sheets^  26 
Op.,  jmge  64,— Xn  act  of  June  17,  1902,  kiiown'as  the  Reclamation 
Act,  provides  for  the  eonstniction  of  irrigation  works  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  contains  a  pro\nsion  as  to  hours  of  labor  without  ref- 
erence to  conditions  of  extraordinary  emergency.  In  view  of  this 
and  other  subjects  of  inquiry^  the  Secretarv'  of  the  Interior^  on 
September  21,  1906,  adtlressed  the  follo\\^ng  questions  to  the 
Attorney-General : 

(1)  Is  the  proviso  to  section  4  of  the  act  of  June  17^  1902,  suprap 
which  declares  in  part^  **That  in  all  construction  work  eight  hours 
shall  constitute  a  Jay's  work,"  to  be  regarded  as  in  an3nivise  repeal- 
ing or  moilif^'ing  that  provision  of  tlie  act  of  August  1,  1892,  which 
makes  it  unlawrul  to  employ  or  permit  laborers  to  work  more  than 
eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day  on  any  public  works  of  the 
United  States  *'except  in  case  of  extraordinary  emergency/*  Dif- 
ferently statetl,  is  the  declaration  in  the  act  ofJune  17^  11)02,  that 
eight  noui"s  sluiil  constitute  a  day's  work  upon  the  public  works 
therein  speeifietl,  in  conllict  with  the  sa\ing  clause  in  the  act  of 
August  1,  1892,  which  allows  more  than  eight  hours'  work  in  one 
<*a!enilar  day  **in  case  of  extraordinarv^  emergency ?'' 

(2)  Are  blacksmiths  an*!  their  helpers,  teamsters  hauling  camp 
mipplieSj  etCj  fii'emen,  pumpmen,  cooks,  and  llunkies  to  be  classed 
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as  '*laborcrcrs  and  Piechanirs'  within  the  mt^ariitig  of  thiM'ltfllia 

fts  c^mployotl  in  the  act  of  Auj^nst  1 ,  1892  J 

Ci)  iViT  the  engineer's  oi  the  RtM'luinutit»n  Si*rvjee  reiiix)iisihIoJ 
un<ler  the  statutes  in  ease  the  eontrartors  on  tlio  work.s  under  their] 
sHpt*rvision  simll  require  more  than  eight  liours'  lahf^r  from  laborers] 
and  mechanics  up**n  these  works? 

The  opiintui  of  Att^jrnev-General  Moody  ^ven  in  reply  is  repro- 
dueed  in  full: 

Tlu!  letter  of  the  Director  of  tho  ideological  Survey  statefi  that  it  J 

18  dangerous  to  Ik>iIi  life  ami  proptvrty  (o  th)  bhisting  duriii*;  tlief 
rej^uhir  liour.4  of  labor  when  the  men  and  the  steam  shovel  are  at 
work;  and  tliat  it  is  very  neces8ar3^  to  keep  the  powder  men  at  tlieir 
post8  after  the  re*^nhir  working  lumr"s  in  order  to  make  their  (mal 
pfeparaliimH  ft*r  shooting  the  bhists.  The  !ett<^r  also  states  that  it 
IS  neeessaiy  to  clean  u{>  the  slnile  iln*<»wn  di>wn  by  ilie  blasts  upon 
the  tracks  liefore  die  reguhir  working  hours  tlie  following  monimg, 
in  order  that  the  force  on  the  cut^s  and  wteam  shove!  shall  not  then 
be  standing  aroun<l  idle  until  the  tracks  can  be  cleaned.  Tbe  sanio 
reason  for  work  before  or  after  the  rej^ndar  hours  applies  to  the 
necessary  shifting  «if  track,  shoeing  of  oors«»8,  repair  and  ch'nning 
nmchincry.  and  to  other  labor  essential  to  the  promptness  and  efli- 
ciency  of  the  regular  day  service  of  men  and  n>nchinery.  It  is  also 
siigge8te<l  tluit  if  water  for  domestic  nse  of  ttie  camp  nniy  not  be 
hauled  after  regular  working  hours  by  some  of  the  teams  on  the 
Witrk,  it  would  be  necessary  to  keeii  an  extra  team  for  this  purpos<^ 
only,  at  uuieli  greater  cost  than  'by  putting  in  a  little  time  by  extra 
work;''  and  that  teamsters  hauling  supplies,  cooks^  and  ''flunkies" 
(l>y  which  I  umlcrstand  scullions  or  tissi slants  to  cof»ks  are  meant) 
must  put  in  more  than  eight  hours  per  day. 

The  eightdiour  law  f»f*1802  (act  of  August  I,  1H92,  27  StaC,  ;i40) 
provides  (sec.  1): 

'*Tbat  the  service  and  employment  of  all  lah(jrtM>*  and  mechtmics 
who  are  now  or  may  liereafter  he  employed  by  the  Ciovernment  of  I  he 
Uniteil  States,  by  the  District  of  Ci»lund>ia,  or  by  any  contractor  or 
subcont  I'actor  np<m  atiy  of  the  puldic  works  of  the  Ignited  States  or 
of  the  saiil  District  *if  (Vilundua,  is  hereby  limited  nn<l  restricted  to 
eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day,  and  it  shall  be  mdawfid  for  any 
olTicer  of  the  Tnited  Stutes  (ioveninient  or  of  the  District  of  C*dnni- 
hia  or  anv  such  ccmtractor  or  subcontractor  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
employ,  tlirect,  or  control  the  services  of  such  laborers  or  mechanics 
to  require  or  permit  any  sucti  laborer  or  mechamc  to  work  more  than 
eight  hours  in  any  calendar  day  except  in  case  of  extraorrlinary 
emergetHty." 

The  Kechimation  Art  juovide.s  (act  of  June  17,  11W»2,  sw.  4,  32 
Stat.,:iS8): 

**ln  all  <'orislru<'tion  work  eiglit  hours  shall  constitute  a  day'S' 
work/* 

There  can  be  no  <lonbt  that  luuler  the  terms  of  these  laws  and  in 
the  li^ht  of  the  discussions  and  opinions  relative  to  the  eight-hmir 
law  (20  Op.,  454,  459;  20  Op.,  30,  36)  ''irrigation  w^orks  for  the 
storapv,  diversions,  and  development  of  watei"s  for  the  reclamation 
of  and  and  semi-arid  lands"  (sec.  1,  Ueclamation  Act)  perfectly  and 
comprehensively  fdl  the  idea  of  '*  public  >vorks  of  the  United  States/' 
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This  conception  h  not  weakened  by  the  fact  that  ultimately  the 
Dianagement  and  operation  of  huch  irrigation  works  is  to  pass  to  the 
owners  of  the  lands  irrigated  (sec,  G) ,  for  not  only  when  constructed 
an*  all  these  irrio^ation  works  public  works  of  the  United  States  upon 
lands  of  the  United  States  to  be  ac^iuired  by  condemnation  if  neces- 
sar}^  (sec.  7),  but  se<*tion  6  also  provides  ^*tnat  the  title  to  the  reser- 
voirs and  the  works  necessar}"  for  their  proteetiun  and  operation 
shall  remain  in  the  Government  until  otherwise  provided  uy  Con- 
gress/' 

But  I  think  that  the  eight-hour  day  means  eight  hours  of  effective 
labor,  and  therefore  so  far  as  your  questions  present  the  case  of 
lal>orers  and  mechanics  who,  from  the  exigencies  of  the  situation, 
must  wait  until  after  the  completion  of  the  reg:ular  day  to  finish  their 
work,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  blasting,  cleaning  of  tracks^  repair 
of  machiner}^,  and  all  other  similar  work  essential  to  prompt  and 
continuous  service  in  the  regular  day  may  be  legally  done  before  and 
after  the  regular  hours,'  To  be  mi»re  spc^cilic,  laoorcrs  and  mechanics 
who  are  called  upon  to  do  two  hours'  work,  for  example,  before  or 
after  the  regular  day  beg^ins  or  ends  have  no  just  cau^e  for  complaint 
that  the  law  is  \iolated  if  I  hey  are  only  called  upon  to  work  six  more 
hours  during  the  regular  hours.  The  law  pives  no  countenance  to 
the  conception  that  the  interval  between  tfie  beginning  and  eml  nf 
the  regular  day  is  a  controlling  convention  which  excludes  lalior  at 
any  other  time  and  entitles  workmen  to  stand  aroimtl  idle  if  their 
services  can  not  be  fully  availed  of  during  that  interval.  The  law 
limits  the  working  day  to  eight  hours,  but  it  does  not  prescribe  in 
what  hours  of  the  day  the  work  slmll  be  done.  Practically,  no  doubt, 
there  simuld  be  a  real  necessity,  as  is  obviously  the  case  here,  for 
rork  during  other  hours  than  tlie  regular  day;  and  there  should  be 
^nitiny  and  c4re  lest  abuses  arise  which,  however,  the  right  of 
contract,  subject  to  the  law,  between  laborer  and  employer  ought 
to  prevent. 

I  do  not  wish  to  enter  upon  the  minima  of  the  c-ase  unnecessarily, 
and  yet,  noticing  the  claim  that  it  would  cost  more  to  pro\nde  water 
for  the  camp  unless  it  can  be  hauled  on  ''extra  time/'  I  take  occasion 
to  observe  that  the  element  of  cost  makes  no  dilTert-nce.  The  legal- 
ity of  the  proceeding  depends  upon  the  consideration  whether  the 
men  employed  on  this  service  are  laborers  or  mechanicj?,  or  whether 
they  give,  excluding  this  service,  eight  hours'  effective  labor, 

Y^our  inc^uiiy  whether  the  engineers  of  the  Reclamation  Service 
are  responsible  for  the  action  of  contractors  in  requiring  more  than 
eight  hours*  labor  for  laborers  and  mechanics  is  susceptible  of  two 
constructions.  It  is  certainly  my  opinion  that  it  is  their  duty  to  b© 
vigilant  in  their  scrutiny  and  to  report  violations  of  law  which  may 
come  under  their  observation.  Tins  is  not  altogether  a  question  of 
law  for  mv  determination »  but  rather,  perhaps,  a  question  of  admin- 
istration for  you  to  settle  in  the  light  oi  the  general  executive  policy. 
But  as  the  question  has  been  touched  upon  by  my  predecessor,  Mr. 
Miller,  I  may  properly  exprtvss  my  view.  The  case  of  United  States 
v.  Driscoll  (96  U.  S.,  421)  has  also  been  brought  to  my  attention. 
That  decision  merely  held  that  a  workman  for  a  contractor  could 
not  maintain  a  claim  against  the  United  States  for  compensation  for 
labor  over  eight  hours  a  day;  that  there  was  no  privity  betwc^en  hiin 
and  the  United  States,     There  was  no  occasion  there  for  any  inti- 
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!tmti(m  from  Uio  court  rogarding  tlie  adrinuistrative  duty  of  the 
Unitetl  ^S(atL'.s  in  rosptH't  ItJ  violfttions  of  the  law  by  eontrartors,  and, 
acrtjrdingly,  no  intinuitioii  wlialever  was  given,  Thoro  is  a  ourrcnl 
jnisronception  as  to  tho  scope  of  Attorney-General  Miller's  opinion 
(20  Op,,  501).  Mr.  Miller  was  rci| nested  liy  the  Secretary  u{  the 
Treasury,  at  the  itisfanco  of  a  contractor,  to  dcterj'ine  whether  labor- 
ers and  hiechanics  engaged  bv  the  contractor  to  cany  out  a  contract 
by  the  (ioverninent  ca  ne  within  the  anpliration  of  the  eight-hour 
law.  Mr.  Miller  declined  to  answer  tlie  intpiiry,  on  the  groun*! 
that  it  was  nni  a  f|uestlon  of  law  arising  in  the  administraliDM  at 
the  Treasiny  Departinent.  Tin:  irnpiiry  was  in  reality  the  inquiry" 
of  the  t^on tractor,  and  with  that  fact  in  mind,  doulHless,  Mr.  Miller 
observed  that 

**The  duty  to  employ,  direct^  or  contn^l  such  laborers  or  mechanics, 
and  the  penalty  of  their  wrongful  eniphvynient  is  with  the  contractor 
and  not  with  the  Government  or  any  of  its  oflicers  or  agents/* 

But  Mr.  Miller  does  not  by  this  remark  un  lertake  to  detGrmine 
what  tht*  deliberate  executive  ]>olicy  on  the  subject  might  4)r  should 
l)e.  My  own  vi^ew  i>f  tht^  matter,  us  now  s(p luridly  prt*seiitt*d,  is  that 
it  is  the  ilnty  of  the  engineers  of  the  lirclamation  Service  under  your 
dirt^cLiiin  to  see  to  it  that  the  law  is  observe  I  by  the  contractors  an*! 
to  report  arrv  violation  of  it  which  comes  under  th(»ir  observation. 
1  nnuerstan  I  this  to  be  tlie  sense  In  which  you  ask  whether  they 
are  res|Kjnsibli*— not  in  the  sense  of  legal  liability  to  the  workmen. 

Kecurrinp,  (hen,  to  your  questions,  as  to  th(»  first  my  answer  ia 
that  there  is  no  conflict  between  th"  act  erf  August  1,  1892,  and  tho 
proviso  t.o  sectitui  I  of  the  act  of  June  17;  11)02.  The  ** extraordinary 
emergency"  of  th^*  former  act  would  ai)j>l3'  in  the  hitter.  Tlie  acta 
are  to  be  construe  I  together,  an  1  I  do  not  think  that  it  was  the 
intentitJii  of  Congress,  by  tlu.*  proviso  in  tlie  iiei^lumation  Act  and 
use  of  the  term  '*c<mstruction  work."  eiihcr  \u  «iist>lace  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  August  1,  lSir2,  as  to  lal)orers  an  1  mecluinics  not  strictly 
engaged  in  ** construction  W(»rk/^  or  to  excdu  le  the  exception  of  an 
** extraordinary  emergency/'  It  is  not  necessary  for  nie  to  define 
generally  what  an  extraordinary  emergency  is,  ani  it  is  clear  to  mo 
Ilint  the  facts  in  this  case  <lo  not  pres**TU  an  «'Xtraor  linary  emergency 
as  intended  by  the  law.  Rut,  with  tht*  (qualifications  which  I  have 
state  i,  I  wish  tt*  juake  it  clear  ihat  tlie  eight-hour  law  applies  fully 
to  contractors  on  the  irrigation  works  constructcvl  by  the  Ignited 
Si  a tea.  i 

Your  second  question  I  have  answered,  as  far  as  the  facts  l>eforo 
me  permit;  !>ut  I  may  a?ld  that  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  Idacksmitha 
and  ihi^ir  helpers,  firemen  and  pumpmen  are  eitlier  mechanics  or 
lalxu'crs,  jVs  to  teamsters,  cooks,  ano  'vllunkies/'  I  leave  the  irK|uiry 
as  to  their  status  where  Mr.  Miller  left  a  similar  query  in  20  Op.  4o9 
[to  l>e  answere  1  according  to  the  con  fit  ions  of  eniployment  and 
other  matters  cjf  fact  not  state  1,  and  tlierefore  not  within  the  corai- 
zance  of  the  Att<*rney-General],  and  add  the  remark  that  the  obvious 
necessity  of  eight  hours'  effect ivt^  lalnir  in  any  case  seems  to  ilisposo 
of  that  point  as  now  raise  I.  Tlu*  answer  to  the  third  question,  as 
already  in  'icated,  is  that  tlie  engineers  of  the  Keclaniation  Service 
are  responsilde  to  the  extent  of  requiring  the  law  to  be  obaerved 
and  reporting  violations  of  it. 


DECISIONS  OF  COtTETS  AFFECTIHQ  LABOR. 

[Except  in  cases  uf  PEpecial  mteresti  the  dcvigiona  hen«  prt^untt^J  are  n^irtcted  to 
tlio8c>  niuJcTed  Ijv  tlic  Foc!f*nil  cuurls  and  tlie  higher  ri)url«  t»f  the  8tato«  and  T**rri- 
toric-e.  Only  material  purliuna  t»f  «udi  decisinna  are  ri'produoed,  intrt»ductory  and 
f xphinatory  raattcr  heing  ji^ivon  in  ihv  wunln  «if  thi'  iHlitf^r,  Drci.^ions  under  BtatutA^ry 
\aw  are  indexwl  under  the  prc*ppr  headinp?^  in  iho  cuiutihif  ive  index,  page  239  H  »eq.] 

DECISIONS  UNDER  STATl'T(»IiY  LAW, 

Boycotting — Picketing — IsJvscrioS'—Ooldbtrg,  Boioen  <k  Com- 
pany t\  Stablemen^s  VnUnh  Local  No,  8,76(Jj  Supreme  Court  of  Caiv- 
Jbrnmj  SO  Fnciijc  Hf porter,  page  806. — This  ease  was  bofijre  tlie 
'supremo  court  un  tippLnil  from  the  superior  court  of  the  city  and 
county  of  San  Francisco,  in  whicli  the  company  named  above  had  been 
granted  an  injunction  restraining  the  Stablemen's  Union  and  others 
from  interference  with  its  business.  The  lirni  was  a  mercantik*  one, 
engaged  in  selhng  groceries  and  general  household  goods,  for  the 
dehver\^  of  which  it  kept  a  mmiber  of  horses  and  wagons  and  employed 
many  stablemen,  who  were  nienibers  of  tlje  union.  Owing  to  a  dis- 
agreement on  the  subject  of  wages,  a  strike  of  the  stablemen  occurred, 
which  was  followed  by  a  boycott,  against  whicli  the  injunction  above 
mentioned  was  secured.  The  appeal  resulted  in  the  nihrmatiou  of  th^' 
injunction  in  a  modified  form.  ^H 

The  allegations  charged  conspiracy  and  the  picketing  of  the  stores 
and  stables  of  tlie  comphiinants,  and  the  display  of  transparencies  and 
placards  bearhig  legends  that  were  false  in  fact,  which  acts  were 
injurious  to  tlie  conipluinants'  business;  also  that  the  customers  were 
impe<led  and  deterred  from  dealing  with  and  other  cjuployees  from 
serving  the  complainants  by  reason  of  intimidation  and  other  forms 
of  interference.  Tlie  defendants  being  irresponsible  and  the  damage 
likely  to  be  continuing  and  irreparabk^  the  continuance  of  the  in- 
junction was  urged  by  the  company.  |H 

The  defendant  organization  clainuHl  lliat  they  were  protected  h^^ 
chapter  235,  Acts  of  IDOH,  which  declares  that  *^no  agreement,  conibi- 
nation^  or  contract  by  or  between  two  or  more  persona  to  do  or  procuim| 
to  be  done,  or  not  to  do  or  procure  not  to  be  done,  any  act  in  contem- 
plation or  furtherance  of  any  tra«k>  dispute  between  employers  and 
employees  in  the  State  of  Cahh*rnia  shall  be  deemed  criminal,  nor  shall 
those  engaged  therein  be  mdiclable  or  otlierwise  punishable  for  the 
crime  of  conspiracy,  if  such  act  conmiittetl  by  one  person  woidil  not  be 
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puniBhablo  as  a  crime,  iu>r  simll  giicli  iigrceiiioiit,  cfiinhiimtioii,  or  coni 
triu*t  be  cunMidered  jls  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce,  nor  fihall  anj 
restraining  order  or  itijiinrtion  be  issued  wi(h  relation  thereto. 

Judge  McKarlaiul,  who  ilelivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  toueliedj 
on  this  contention,  as  well  ns  on  the  other  points  of  law  involved,  ii 
the  course  of  his  remarks,  from  whieh  the  followinj^  is  quoted: 

We  think  tluit  the  complaint  clearly  states  facts  sufricient  to  cmjii-J 
Btiliite  the  cause  of  action  alleged.  It  is  not  necessar>*  here  to  under 
take  to  define  tlie  limil.s  wiihin  which  a  number  of  pei^ons  conspirinj^ 
for  the  purpose  of  iujuring  the  business  of  anotlier  ma}^  legally  do  acta] 
tending  to  accomplish  that  result.  It  is  averred  in  the  complaint  that 
in  the  case  at  bar,  arul  for  the  puq>ose  above  stated,  and  with  intent  to  . 
threaten  arid  intimidate  eruployees  and  patrons  and  customers  ot^M 
plrtinliff,  the  suiil  defendants  <io  kecj>  iuimediatcly  in  front  of  [)lairi-^H 
tilT\s  place  of  busirM\ss,  and  threaten  to  so  keep  there,  representatives 
and  pickets  bearing  the  nlacards  and  transparencies  above  set  forth, 
and  tluLt  Ijy  said  nutans  they  liave  intimi<latx*d  patrons  and  customers 
of  plaint  iff  from  entering  said  place  of  busine^ss,  and  will,  if  not 
restrained,  continue  to  so  intimidate  the  said  patrons.  It  can  not  be 
suceessfullv  c<uit ended  that,  the  said  acts  of  defendants  committed 
innnediately  in  front  of  pJaintitT's  idace  of  business  as  aforesMid  could 
not,  in  tbe  nature  of  lliiugs,  havt^  liarl  tlie  elfect  i*f  intiuiidalirig  plain- 
tiff s  patrons,  and,  as  it  is  averred  that  titey  did  have  that,etftct,  the 
fact  of  sucli  iniimiilaiion  must,  for  the  purposes  *if  tins  c^ise,  be  con- 
sidered as  establiished;  and  such  ncts»  haviufjsuch  effect ,  undoubtedly 
interfered  with  and  violatetl  ]>laintifr  s  coUHtilutional  right  to  acquire, 
poss€»ss,  defend,  and  enjoy  property,    [Cases  cited,] 

A|>pellant9  nnike  the  tiare  stateiuent,  with<»ut  argument,  tnat  **au 
injunctit*n  in  this  case  is  also  snecitically  forbidden  by  Pen,  Code,  p. 
5S1,*'     The  sectioii  of  an  act  i^t  \\w  legisbUure  there  referred  to  (Act 
Marcli  20,  1903;  St.  11*03,  c.  235,  \k  2Hii)  is  somewlmt  dithcult  of  con- 
struction; l)ut,  in  the  lirst  place,  it  can  not,  iii  our  opinion,  be  con- 
strued as  und(*rtjiking  to  probilrit  a  court  from  enjoining  the  main 
wrongful  acts  cbargeil  in  tbe  com[)!aiiit    if»  this  action,  and,  in  the, 
se<^(>nd  place,  if  it  <ujuld  be  so  (umstrucMl,  ir  would  to  that  extent 
void,  because  violative  of  plaintilT's  coiuititutional  right  to  acquire! 
posse^ss,  enjoy  ami  |)rotect  iiroperty. 

It  is  contended  by  a|>petlants  that  the  judgment  rendered  in  thii 
case  is  too  comprehensive,  and  cnj<uns  tbcm  from  doing  some  act 
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tained, to 


within  the  averments 
if  t'onceded  t«>  be  corr 


»f  tlir 


ol  tiie  (^oiuphimt, 
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>laint,  or  witlun  the 

lie  court  below 

ion.     We  think  that  this  content  it>n  must  be  sua 

^^t .  at  least,  as  is  hereinafter  stated.     Some  |>arls  ol 

enjoin  the  appellant  from  a  mere  expression  of 

nr  }\]:it>{>  as  to  plaint  itf  and  its  business,  whi<*li^ 

only  of  slander,  which  could  not 

iiMii  and.  seem  to  restrain  them  from  doine 

appear  to  be  connected  with  or  int  ideritii] 

'  done  at  ami  in  front  of  plain-] 

'*  wtated.     The  juilgment  nvusi 

hos«»  objectionalde  parts. 

\\\  vUetev^f,  is  amended  lUici^ 
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adjudged,  and  decreed  that  the  Stablemen's  Union,  Local  No.  8,760, 
of  San  Francisco,  T.  F*  Finn,  T.  J.  White,  and  all  and  eacli  of  the 
defendants  herein »  and  eacli  of  their  officers,  members,  agents,  clerks, 
attorneys  and  servants,  be,  and  ihc}^  are  hereby,  enjoined  ana 
re^iraiued  from  interfering  with,  or  harrassing,  or  obstnietinp  plain- 
tiff in  the  coniluct  of  its  business  at  any  of  its  said  places  of  business 
No.  432  Pine  street,  No.  232  Sutter  street,  and  No.  965  Sutter  street, 
in  the  city  and  couiit}^  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  by  caus- 
ing any  agent  or  agents,  representative  or  representatives,  or  any 
picket  or  pickets,  or  any  person  or  persons,  to  be  stationed  in  front  of 
or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  said  places  of  business  with  a  placard 
of  [or]  transparency  having  on  it  tlie  words  and  iigures  as  alleged 
in  the  complaint  herein,  or  any  placard  or  transparency  (having 
words  or  figures)  of  simihir  import,  and  from,  at  said  places  of  busi- 
ness, or  in  front  thereof,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  thereof,  by 
means  of  pickets  or  trnnsparencies,  or  otherwise,  threatening  or 
intimidating  any  person  or  persons  transacting  or  desiring  to  trai»sact 
business  with  saKi  plaintiiT,  or  being  ein|>loyeu  at  said  place  or  places 
by  the  plaintilT/*  Jind  as  thus  amended  and  modified  the  judgment 
will  stand  afiirmed. 


Contract  Labor — Aliens    CoxsTRrcTioN  of  Statute— Pnited 

States  V.  Aultjuan  Compani/j  Vnikd  SiuUs  District  Court,  Northern 
District  of  Ohio  J  Edstcrn  Dim^imi,  IJ^S  Federal  Reporter^  V^9^  ^^^' — 
The  Aultman  Company  was  charged  with  a  violation  of  the  contract 
labor  law,  cliapter  1012,  32  Stat.,  1214;  U,  S.  Comp.  St.  Snpp.  1905, 
p*  277.  The  claim  was  made  that  the  defendant,  in  violation  of  that 
law,  solicited  and  procured  the  importation  of  one  Hermann,  an  alien, 
from  Canada.  It  appeared  on  examination  that  Hermann  was  of 
German  descent,  having  come  to  tliis  coimtry  at  the  age  of  17  years, 
and  had  remained  here  ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  about  two 
weeks  spent  in  Canada  working  at  his  trade.  He  had  never  been 
naturalized^  and  the  prosecution  charged  that  to  secure  his  return 
to  take  employment  again  in  the  United  States  was  a  violation  of 
the  law  named.  The  court  ruled  to  the  contrary,  however,  tmd 
cted  a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  The  grounds  for  the  action 
ippear  in  the  opinion  as  quoted  below. 

Judge  Tayler,  speaking  for  tlie  court,  fu^st  took  up  the  question 
as  to  the  kind  of  persons,  measured  l»y  employment,  to  whom  the 
law  in  its  original  scope  and  purpose  applied.  He  cited  first  the 
case  of  Holy  Trinity  Churcli  v.  United  States,  143  U,  S.,  457,  12 
Sup.  Ct.,  511,  involving  the  admission  of  a  clergyman,  under  con- 
tract with  a  church  in  New  York,  and  quoted  from  Judge  Brewei^H 
who  delivered  the  opinion  in  that  case,  as  follows:  ^| 

**Again,  another  guide  to  the  meaning  of  a  statute  is  foiind  in  the 
evil  wlxich  it  is  designed  to  remedy;  and  for  this  the  court  properly 
looks  at  con f-empora neons  events,  the  situation  as  it  existed,  and  as 
it  WMs  pressed  upon  the  attention  oi  the  legisValvv^  XioArj .    'Wx&i\N^^- 
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n\'\on  vvljtcli  called  for  this  iitatiite  was  briefly,  but  fully,  stated  by 
Mr.  iluatice  lirowii  when,  as  district  judge,  he  decided  the  cnm  of  J 
United  States  r.  Craig  (C.  C)  2S  Fed.  7U5»  7i>8:  'Tlie  niutiveiS  and! 
history  of  tlie  act  are  inattens  of  common  knowledge.     It  liad  become^J 
the  practice  for  hirge  capilalisls  in  tins  etaintrv  to  contract  with  their' 
agents  aljroad  for  Oie  shij»nu^iil  of  great  numbers  of  an  iffiiorant  an*l 
bcrviku'hiss  of  foreign  laborers,  under  <'ontracts,  by  whicli  tlie  employer 
agreed,,  upon  the  one  hand^  lo  prepay  their  passage,  while,  upon  the 
otlHT  hand,  the  laborers  agreed  to  work  after  their  arrival  for  a  cer- 
tain time  at  low  wagts.     The  efl'ect  of  tliis  was  to  break  di»\vn   the 
labor  nuirket,  and  to  reduce  other  lahorcrs  (*ngaged  in  hke  occnpa- 
tion  to  the  level  of  the  assisted  ianmigaiU.     The  evil  fuially  be^camo 
60  fhigraut  that  an  appeal  was  nutde  to  Congresi^  for  relief  by  the 
passage  of  the  act  in  question,  the  design  i»f  which  was  to  raiiw^^  the 
standard  of  foreign  immigrants,  and  to  tliscountenance  the  migra- 
tion of  those  who  had  not  sullicient  means  in  their  own  hands^  or 
those  of  their  friemls,  to  pay  their  oassage.* 

*'Wv  Ihnlj  therefore,  that  the  title  (»f  this  act,  the  evil  which  was 
intended  to  he  remedied,  the  circumstances  surnmnding  the  appeal 
to  CongJTss,  tlje  rep(»rts  of  the  committee  of  eaeh  housCt  all  concur 
in  nflirming  that  the  intent  nf  Congress  was  simply  to  stay  the  iidhix 
of  this  cheap  unskilled  labor/' 

Jmlge  Tayler  ihcii  said: 

Now*  I  must  confess  that,  having  read  so  much  of  tlinf  optn'on,  I 
could  not  escarie  the  conviction  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  would  have  greater  dilliculty  in  excluding  liom  the  language 
of  that  act  a  minister  than  it  would  have  to  exclude  a  iJOi^son  hke 
Ih^rmann  from  the  act.  It  seems  to  me  lloH  the  reason  that  was 
appli(*d  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  ihal  case  wonid  apply  with  double 
force  to  the  case  that  we  have  liere:  and  iu  that  conclusion,  subject 
to  furtlier  reflection  antl  tlie  argument  that  might  l>e  presented,  I 
had  nynw  when  my  attention  was  called  to  what  I  had  not  hail  time 
to  find  -these  cases  wlicre  the  United  States  courls  have  Iield,  both 
in  a  contract  labor  case  and  in  other  eases  where  the  definition  of 
the  pers<»ns  who  were  inchuled  within  Hus  act  was  made,  that  a 
person  wlio  had  come  h\U>  this  country,  who  had  migrat«d  to  this 
count ry,  had  become  a  part  of  the  wage-earning  l>ody  of  llils  country, 
in  a  sense  had  assimihited  to  our  society,  who,  in  a  w<*r4h  had  la'come 
a  resident  ami  donncilcd  herr%  although  not  naturalized,  could  not 
be  said  to  be  a  pei-son  with  wiH)ui  to  make  such  a  contract  as  liere 
charged  would  lie  to  violate  this  contract  labor  law.  But  we  find 
that  in  many  instances  the  courts  have  so  held. 

In  n*  Maiola  (C.  C.)  (i7  Fed,,  114,  Judge  Lacond>e  held,  as  it  is 
Btated  in  the  syllabus: 

**The  still utes  of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  exclusion  of  con- 
tract hdHjrers,  including  the  act  <jf  March  ;!,  bSOT.  nniking  the  decision 
of  the  iuunigration  oflicers  final  as  to  the  right  of  such  laborers  to  land, 
flre  tllrectetl  solely  against  alien  immigrants,  ntU  against  alien  resi- 
dents returning  after  a  temporary  absence:  and  the  courts^  therefore,  j 
have  power,  upon  habeas  corpus,  to  inquire  whether  one  who  is  refused  i 
admission  to  the  country  by  ilie  inuuigration  ollicers  is  or  is  not  an 
inunigrunt,  and  ao  within  tile  jurisdiction  of  such  oilicers. 
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•'^Vji  immairwl  man,  who  has  immi^atecl  lo  the  United  State's  in 
1892,  with  the  intention  of  nuikintr  his  home  there,  has  remained 
about  two  years,  working  at  his  trade,  and  then,  being  taken  ill,  has 
returned  to  his  native  country,  remained  about  ten  montlis,  doing  no 
work,  and  then  in  1805  returns  to  tlie  United  States — is  not  an  immi- 
grant on  his  return  in  1895. ' ' 

Citations  were  also  made  from  In  re  Panzara  et  ah,  51  Fed.,  275; 
In  re  Martorelh,  63  Fed.,  437,  and  In  re  Ota,  96  Fed.,  487.  of  the  same 
tenor,  and  the  following  conehisions  were  reached: 

I  must  differ  from  these  several  judges  who  Imve  defined  this  law 
and  declared  that  such  a  person  is  not  within  the  terms  of  the  hiw,  if 
I  lind  that  Hermann  comes  within  it. 

The  facts  in  this  casr  are  iiiiniitely  stronger  tlian  the  facts  in  any  of 
the  cases  fix>m  wliicli  I  have  Just  quoted.  In  this  case  nobody  would 
pretend  that  Hermann  ever  intended  to  m  back  to  Germany  to  live, 
or  that  he  was  any  less  absorbed  into  the  btKly  of  American  workmen 
tJian  anybody  who  Inul  always  lived  here,  f^rom  the  age  of  17  to  30 
he  hatl  worked  in  this  cotmtry ;  and, then,  because  lie  liad  been  working 
as  a  strike-breaker,  he  went  to  Canada  to  help  break  a  strike,  there, 
and  there  remained,  as  he  said,  a  short  time,  two  weeks,  when  lie  was 
called  upon  to  assist  in  breaking  a  strike  down  at  Canton.  Now, 
was  he  an  imniignint  wlien  he  came  over  from  Canada  t  Coultl  the 
iomiigrant  officers  have  stopped  himi'  The  unbroken  curn^it  of 
authority  is  that  he  was  not  an  immigrant  within  I  be  meaning  of  this 
statute.  I  tloubt  if  be  would  be  an  immigrant  witliin  the  meaning  of 
any  statute.  If  be  belonged  anywhere,  he  beUijiged  in  this  country, 
whatever  technical  relation  be  may  have  sustained  to  the  Emperor  of^— 
Germany.  ^^ 

Counsel  refers  to  the  fact  that  lie  was  a  strike-breaker^  and  tbat^ 
they  are  the  kind  of  people  that  ibis  legislation  was  intended  to 
keep  out*  It  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss  whether  the  work  of  the 
strike-breaker  is  virtuous,  or  the  contrary.  The  legislation  was  not 
intended  to  touch  the  case  of  strike-breakers  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  argunient  was  made.  It  was  intended  to  reach  strike-breakers, 
in  the  way  of  cliea]>er  labor  coming  here  at  lower  wages,  as  it  would 
demorahze  labor  here,  and  most  seriously'  antl  grievously  affect  the 
well-being  of  this  country.  But  it  was  not  intended  to  touch  strike- 
breakers in  the  sense  in  which  these  men  were  strike-breakers,  what-^H 
ever  we  may  think  of  such  a  traile,  if  there  is  such  a  trade.  ^^ 

The  last  of  the  four  cases  defining  an  alien  iiniuigrant  was  decided 
December  1,  1S91).  Since  that  time  the  law  lias  been  amended^  espe- 
cially by  the  act  of  March  3,  1903;  and  it  is  a  familiar  principle  that 
when  a  certain  construction  has  been  given  to  a  statute,  espct^iiilly 
when  its  general  language  has  been  qualilictl  and  subsequent  legisla- 
tion has  not  umlertakeu  to  change  tlie  language  so  as  to  meet  with 
the  judicial  definition,  added  persuasiveness  is  given  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Jaw  which  the  courts  have  put  upon  it.  That  is  to  say, 
if  Congress  intended  to  give  a  wider  application  to  tlie  law  than  the 
courts  hh(\  given  it.  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  tliat  it  vv^ould  have  so 
legislated  when  it  came  to  amend  tlie  law  after  the  decisions  were 
made  pubUc. 
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Em  ploy  KR8*       I  VIABILITY —  Em  PLOYM  EXT       OV       ClIILnRKM N  EfSLl-'| 

CI RNCE — Con Ti{ i b i tto hy  N eg lio bkce — Nairn  r .  Naiiojml  liiseuU 
Company t  Kansas  City  iMissmiri)^  Cmfrt  of  AppfolSf  DG  Snuthwestrm 
Rrporter^  page  67//. —Tills  case  was  before  the  Kansas  City  court  of 
ap{>ciUs  on  appeal  from  llie  eircuit  court,  of  Ja(»kson  County,  in  w}Li€li 
Jo.sepli  Nairn,  a  rninor^  had  secured  judi^ment  for  dania«;es  on  account 
of  un  injury  received  by  bini  while  in  the  emphjynient  of  the  defend- 
ant conipany.  Nairn,  who  was  about  fifteen  3'^cnrs  of  age,  was 
engaged,  at  the  tijuo  lie  received  his  injurj^  in  attending  a  roller  for 
the  reduction  of  sheets  of  niulftsscis  caramel  to  the  desired  ihickncss. 
While  thus  employed  liis  hand  was  caught  and  drawn  between  the 
n»llers,  indicting  the  injurj^  coniphiined  of. 

The  court  of  appeals  sustained  the  ruling  of  the  court  below,  on 
grounds  that  appear  in  the  following  quotation,  taken  from  the 
opinion  of  tlie  court  as  delivered  l\y  Judge  Broaddus: 

The  thet»iy  of  the  defentlant  is  timt  there  was  no  negligence  sltown 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant  company,  and  tliat  as  plaintitT's  injury 
was  the  result  of  his  own  carele^ss  act,  the  court  c(unmitted  error  in 
not  sustaining  its  demyirer  to  the  evidence.  But  the  defendnnt  lias 
assumed   too   much.     The   plaintitrs  suit   was  instituted   upon   the 
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was 
theory  that  defendant  in  putting  him  to  work  on  the  machinery 
in  (piestion  did  an  unlawfid  act,  and  therefore  an  act  of  negligence. 
Sectiiui  0434,  Rev.  St.  1899,  provides  that  no  minor  shall  he  retpiireil 
to  "  work  between  the  fixed  or  traversing  parts  of  any  machine,  wliile 
it  is  in  motion  by  the  action  of  steam,  water  or  other  mechanical 
power/'  The  act  iA  defendant  in  rotpiiring  jdainlilF,  a  minor,  to 
work  at  said  machinery,  it  being  the  kind  interdicted  by  the  statute 
as  unsafe  to  mimus  and  wonu*n,  was  an  net  of  negligence.  (I^ore  v, 
Anierii'an  Manufacturing  (lunpany,  160  Mo.  fiOH,  G1  S.  W,  ^78; 
Bair  \\  Ileibel,  lOH  Mo.  App.  621, >7  S.  W.  1017.) 

The  fact  of  defen<lant*s  negligence  being  established,  the  tiuestion 
arises  whether  there  was  such  contributory  negligencf^  on  tu(*  j)art 
of  plaint ifT  as  should  prevent  him  fnuu  recovering.  As  we  look  at 
the  evidence  in  relation  !o  the  cimracter  i>f  the  uuichinery,  the 
material  matujfactured,  atid  tlie  manner  in  which  the  nuiciiinery  wa« 
managed  by  the  operator^  we  have  come  to  the  conchision  that  its 
ope*rati«ui  w^as  attended  with  much  danger  and  that  consequently 
great  care  was  required  of  the  workman  intrustetl  with  its  operation. 
We  conclude  that  an  injury  like  thai  of  plaintiff  is  a  danger  incident 
to  the  business,  notwithstanding  the  jienson  engaged  in  the  work  may 
bo  using  tl)e  care  and  caution  erf  a  person  of  ordimity  caution.  The 
slightest  diversion  of  the  mind  from  the  work  in  hand  may  caus«*  (he 
hand  of  the  workman  to  come  in  contact  with  the  rollers  which  will 
usually  result  in  injury. 

The  defendant's  answer,  among  other  things,  alleges  that  plaintiff's 
injury  occurred  as  an  incident  to  the  business.  But  it  is  no  defense. 
When  defendant  violated  the  law  by  requiring  plaintiff  to  work  at  the 
machinery  in  c[uestion,  it  assumed  all  the  risks  of  danger  to  the  latter 
It  is  not  logical  nor  just  to  permit  the  defense  to  prevail  imder  such 
circumstances.  Its  obvious  inconsistency  needs  only  to  be  stated  to 
be  cantroYGrted  and  overturned.     (Stafford  r.  Adams,  113  Mo,  App, 
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717,  S8  S,  W»  113<).»  But,  wamii^  that  cjuesliou,  we  do  not  believe 
that  plaintiff,  take  into  consideration  liis  youth  and  that  want  of 
caution  usual  w^itli  hoys  of  his  age,  should,  under  the  circumstances, 
be  charged  with  contril>u<or)'  negligence,  AYhen  injured  he  was 
sprinkUng  starcli  on  the  rollers  to  prevent  the  candy  material  from 
sticking  to  them,  and,  wliile  so  doii\g,  inadvertently  his  lingers  came  in 
contact  with  them,  the  sticky  matter  adhering  sufficiently  to  cause 
his  hand  to  be  drawn  in  between  said  rollers.  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  plaintiff  was  aware  of  danger  from  such  a  source.  And  in 
the  absence  of  the  adhesive  substance  on  the  rollers  there  would 
have  been  little  or  no  danger  attending  the  mere  touch  of  the  lingers 
to  them.  The  defendant's  counsel,  seemingly,  does  not  believe  that 
the  injury  was  inflicted  in  that  way.  But  we  think  it  makes  no 
dilTerencc  whether  it  was  so  inilicted  or  not.  There  is  notliing  to 
show  that  plaintitf  knowingly  placed  his  hand  in  danger.  At  most 
he  was  only  guilty  of  mere  negligence,  which  would  not  prevent  luni 
from  recovering,  (Adams  ?-.  Kansas  &  Texas  Coal  Company,  85  Mo. 
App.  486;  Western  C^ial  Co,  r.  Beaver,  192  III.,  335,  61  N'  E,  335.) 
To  hold  otherwise  would  be  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  statute. 
It  was  such  dangcTs  the  legislature  had  in  view  when  the  act  was 
passes].  The  opinion  disposes  of  all  other  questions  raised. 
Affirmed. 
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EitPLoYfiBs'    Liability— Fellow-Sebvaxt    Act^C/ONstitution 
ALITY — Vifidicator     Carisolidated  ^GM    Mining    Company   v,     Fl 
hrookj  Suprerfie  Court  of  Colorado),  86  Pacific  Rfj)otitr,  page  3tS, — This 
was  an  action  to  rec^over  damages  for  the  death  of  the  huslnmd  of  the 
plaintiff,  the  death  having  Resulted  from  an  accident  occasioned  b; 
the  negligence  of  a  feJIow-servant.     The  widow  had  stxrured  judg-^ 
ment  in  the  district  court  of  Teller  County,  which  was  on  appeal 
affirmed  by  the  sujireme  court  of  the  State,     The  case  involved  th< 
constitutionality  of  the  fellow-servant  law  of  1901,  which  al>olisheai 
the  doctrine  of  coservice  i^s  a  defense,     ilfter  disjiosiiig  of  other  point; 
involved  in  the  appeal,  Judge  Gabbert^  who  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  maintained  the  constitutiomlity  of  the  statute  referred  to, 
using  in  part  the  following  Linguage: 

The  final  and  important  question  is  the  validity  of  the  coemployeej 
act.  It  is  ur^ed  tnat  the  act  is  unconstitutional,  in  that  it  is  in' 
conflict  with  tlie  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
because  it  deprives  persons  of  their  property  without  due  pnx^ess  ol 
law.  The  act  in  (question  renders  the  employer  liable  for  damages 
resulting  from  injuries  to  or  death  of  an  employee,  caused  b^^  the 
negligence  of  a  coemployee  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same 
extent,  as  if  the  negligence  causing  the  injury  or  death  was  that  of 
the  employer.  That  the  act  in  question  may  be  regarded  by  some 
as  harsn  or  imjust,  because  imposing  too  ^eat  a  lidbility*  is  not  h 
matter  which  we  can  consider  in  determinmg  its  validity  by  consti- 
tutional tests.  Whether  or  not  the  employer  is  liable  under  the  act 
in  question  must  be  determined  by  each  particular  case  based  on  tb 


(irovii^ioDs  of  that  act.     It  does  not  deprive  him  of  any  defense  lo  thi_ 
iuhility  thereby  imposed  vvhirh,  under  the  established  nde^  of  law^ 
could  W  regarded   t.8  hufficient,  suve  and  except   Iiis  own  htck 
negligence;  but  sucli  n  defense  is  not  a  constitutional  right.     The  lai 
itself p  as  u  rule  of  conduct,  rTm)%  unless  constitutional  limitatior 
forbid,  be  changed  i:t  the  will  of  the  legislature.     The  exercise  of  tb 
di8rrcti(>n  t>f  tlnit  hrnnch  of  llie  govennnent  to  ensct  laws  can  not 
miesUoned  so  long  i\s  such  laws  do  not  conflirt  with  either  State  or 
tedend  conslitulionul   provisidus.     No  such  provisions  have   beeflp 
called    to  our  ultenlion   wliicli   limit   tlie  authority  of  the   general 
assembly  to  abollsli  the  rule  heretofore  existing  which  exempted  t lie 
employer  from  liabiliry  to  crtLployecs  caused  by  the  iieo;ligence  of 
coemployee,  t  nd  render  him  liable  to  liis  employees  for  the  negliger 
of  a  coemployee.     For  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  spfety  in 

I>rotection  of  employees  in  the  service  of  a  conmion  employer*  tlie 
aw*mi-king  power  Inis  the  undoiibied  authority  to  abrogate  llie 
exception  to  the  genera:!  rule  of  respondeat  superior  in  favor  of  the 
employer,  find  mnhe  him  liiJde  to  one  of  his  employers  for  damages 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  i  notber  <'n]pl4>yce  whde  i.cting  within  the 
scope  (»f  bis  employment,  regardless  of  the  fact  thst  such  employe* 
are  fellow-servants. 
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Employkhs'  Liauiijty     Kailroau  Comtanihs — Powers  OF  Fed- 
eral    GoVKUNMfc:XT^ — InTEKSTA TK    CoMMKUCE  —  CoNSTrrUTlONALr 

OF  Statitte. — Brooks  i\  Souihrrn  Parijit'  Company,  Vnifed  SUitpi 
dreuit  Cmirt,  WtsUrn  District  of  Krntuchj,  (From  cop3^  of  opini^m 
obtained  fn)m  the  Department  of  Justice,) 


Action  was  brouglit  by  Mrs,  N.  C\  Brooks  to  nTover  damagi 
for  tlie  death  of  her  son,  an  employee  of  the  railway  company  name* 
above,  TIk*  right  to  rec4»vcr  was  based  on  an  act  of  Congrei 
approvctl  June  11,  l!H)t>,  the  title  of  wliich  i«  *'An  act  relating 
liability  of  common  carriers  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Terri 
tories  and  coiumou  carriers  eaga;4*'d  in  commerce  between  tl 
States  and  between  the  States  and  foreign  nations  to  their  employees/l 

The  act  is  given  in  full  in  Bulletin  No,  H4,  page  IHM),     The  principal 
features  are  the  abrogation  of  tlie  deTensc  t>f  conunon  service  whe 
the  accident  causing  injury  was  due  to  the  negligence  of  a  fellow 
workfuan^  and  llic  granting  of  a  right  to  proportionate  recovery  in 
cases  where  tlie  negligence  of  ibe  injureil  einj>loyee  contributed  to 
Ids  own  injury,  hut  was  slight  in  comparison  witli  the  negligent 
of  tbe  employer.     In  both  thes^*  respects  the  act  moililied  the  conmion- 
law  liability  oT  tlic  emphtyer,   thus  affeciing  tbe  ecjutract  of  lab 

I  as  it  has  existefl  under  such  law. 
The  decision   in   tbe  case   turned   entirely  oTi  the  question  of  th© 
constitutionality    of    the   statute,    the    lirst    ijM[uiry    being   whether 
thid  creation  and  cu'itreement  of  liabilities  growing  out  of  the  negl 
g0nc4^  nt  crrtnin  common  carriers  to  their  employees  is  a  regulatbj 
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of  <romiuorce  between  the  States  within  the  meaning  of  that  riause 
uf  the  Constitiitiun  which  gives  Congress  power  to  regulate  commerce; 
and,  seeundly.  whether  the  act,  if  valid  in  thk  respect,  does  not  also 
reguhtte  coinmcree  that  is  exchisivel}'  within  the  i^everal  States, 
and  if  so,  whether  sucli  fact  would  not  condemn  tht?  entire  act  as 
unwan-anted  by  the  Cunstitution. 

Jii<lge  Evans,  before  whom  the  case  was  argued,  coudemned  the 
statute  on  both  grounds,  as  appears  from  the  following  quotation 
f I'ooi  his  opinion : 

Obviously  the  lirst  inquirv  is  whether  an  act,  strictly  limited  as 
tlxis  is  to  fixing  Uability  tu  tlicir  employees  of  such  common  carriers 
as  are  engngcd  in  interstate  commerce,  is  a  regulation  of  such  com- 
merce— that  is  to  say,  does  it  prescribe  a  rule  fur  carrying  on  com- 
mercial intercourse  among  the  States,  which  seems  to  be  the  essential 
reqiiisite  in  such  legitslation?  The  solution  of  that  c^uestion  maj, 
and  probably  must,  dcjjcnd  iinon  wluthcr^i  rule  ojliiibihfif  for  injiines 
hi  or  by  any  reasonable  proDubiliiy  c^n  be  regarded  as  commerce 
or  a  rule  for  carrying  it  on  in  any  sense  whatever,  either  as  the  word 
is  used  in  the  Ct>nstitution  or  otherwise.  Commerce  has  been 
described  by  the  Suprcnu^  Court  in  many  cases,  from  1824,  in  Gibbons 
t\  Ogden,  9  Wheaton,  1^^),  down  to  very  recent  times,  l>ul  it  has 
never  been  deemed  desirable  to  give  the  word  any  hard  and  fast 
definition  in  view  of  the  great  changes  coiistantly  occurring  in  the 
Imsiness  affairs  of  the  world. 

It    nuiy  help  us  to  note  that    \Vc!)sicr  defines  commerce   to  be 
'*  the   exchange   or   buying   and   selling   of   commodities^   especially 
the   exchange   of   nien-handise   on   a   large   scale   between   cliflfcrent 
places  or  conmumities;  extended  trade  or  traffic."     In  Gibbons  r\  ^ 
Ogden  it  was  said  that  commen-e  is  more  than  traffic,  it  is  intercourse,  ^M 
and  that  it  is  regulated  by  )>rpscribing  rules  for  carrying  on  that  ^m 
intercourse.     In  many  cases  it  has  been  held  by  the  Supreme  Court 
that    commerce    mcludes    navigation    and    transportation    of    both        1 
persons  and  property,  as  well  as  traffic  gentraily,  and  all  the  cases 
agree  in  treatm^  the  word  '^couunerce*'  as  one  of  large  and  extensive 
meaning.     In   Ilopkins  r.   I'nited  States,    171   U.   S.,   at  page  597^ 
speaking  through  Mr.  Justice  Peckham,  the  court  said: 

*'  Detmitions  as  to  what  constitutes  interstate  commerce  are  not 
easily  given  so  that  the}'  sliall  cleaily  tiefine  tlie  full  meaning  of  the 
term.  We  know  from  the  cases  decided  in  this  court  that  it  is  a 
term  of  very  large  significance.  It  comprehends,  as  it  is  said,  inter- 
course for  the  purposes  of  trade  in  any  and  all  its  forms,  including 
transportation,  purchase,  sale  and  exchange  of  conimodilies  between 
the  citizens  of  different  States,  and  the  power  to  regulate  it  embraces 
all  the  instruments  by  which  bU<'h  commerce  may  be  conducted.^' 
[Cases  cit-ed.] 

And  the  instruments  by  which  comn^crce  may  be  carried  on  neces- 
sai'ily  Viiry  as  improvement  and  invention  expand  the  opportunities 
and  facilities  therefor.  Many  cases  might  be  cited  showing  the  various 
applications  of  the  word  ** commerce"  to  existing  instrumentalities  c^f 
trnffic,  but  it  !s  not  dfn^med  necessary  to  elaborate  that  phase  uf  the 
tliacussion.  Certainly  section  8,  article  1  of  the  Constitution  gives 
Congress  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States,  and  as 
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httvt?  seen  it  mav  du  tUm  by  any  law  which  i^  appropriate  ._ 
plttiiily  iidapted  to  tliat  end  an^  whicli  is  within  the  sc^ipp  and  conn 
eistent  witli  tlu*  lt*tt**r  luid  spirit  of  tJu^  Ct»nstitution»— vonditiunis  uf 

great  momt^nt  which  can  nut  \w  overlooked.     Wiik^  the  court*^  would 
(?  oxceedindy   slow   to   incjUirc  into   thp   mere  -   of 

legislation,  they  can  uc»t  de<^lnie  the  duty  (if  inquire  _  ela- 

tion is  within  the  coni^titutionul  power  of  Congreii^  when  a  proper 
case  demands  the  investigation,  and  a  most  patient  consideration  of 
tlio  question  in  thi^  iiLstnnce  has  led  us  to  the  concliiHion-  we  think 
the  inevitable  conchision — that  the  act  of  June  11,  100(>,  onlycreat 
and  imposes  a  liability  upon  certaui  common  carriers  to  their  employeei 
and  in  no  way  prescribes  rules  for  fjimjing  on  tralEc  or  coininercc 
among  the  States,  and  consequently  in  no  way  regulates  such  eom-| 
meree.     If  the  operation  of  the  act  could  m  any  wise  atfeet  coinniere* 
among  tlie  States,  it  would  do  so  in  a  maimer  s«)  i-emote.  incident 
and  contingent,  as  in  no  proper  sense,  to  afTonl  a  factor  of  any  value 
in  determining   the  question  now   in   contention.     With    what   the 
Supreme  (\»iirt  has  said  in  many  cases  Iw/fore  us,  and  with  an  openi 
Constituti«jn  to  control,  we  should  be  trilling  with  important  things j 
if  we  gave  force  to  any  other  conclusion.     Indeed,  it  may  l>e  .said  thatl 
it  is  obvious  that  Congress,  in  the  act  referred  ttj.  had  m  contcnipJa*| 
tion  no  mure  than  the  creation  of  the  liability  mentioned,  and  iti 
would  Ix^  a  m<*st  strained  construction  to  hold  tliatit  inchided  any-] 
thin*^  broader  than  that.     Creating  new  Iiai)ilities  growing  out  of  tho 
relations  of  nnister  and  servant  on  the  one  hand  and  regulating  com- 
merce on  the  ()tht'r  are  two  things  st)  entirely  different  lliat  confusion  j 
of  the  judicial  mind  upon  them  is  hardly  to  he  expected  under  normal  i 
conditions.     In  the  opinion  of  the  ctiuri  the  act  does  not  regidat© 
commerce  amonp  the  8tat4*s. 

But  if  we  are  m  error  in  the  conclusion  that  the  act  when  prt>p«riy  1 
conMdereil  <Ioes  not  **  regulate  comujerce  among  the  State?/*  tlieiT  yet 
remains  to  be  considered  the  second  of  the  questions  above  atated^ 
namely,  whether  the  act,  if  it  does  regulate  commerce  among  the 
States,  doe.s  not  also  equally  regidate  commerce  that  is  exclusively 
w^ithin  the  several  State*^  and  thereby  cnibrace  not  only  matterM 
which  are  constitutional,  but  also  those  which  are  unconstittilionai 
in  a  way  to  make  the  two  indivisible,  and  fo  brir»t;  the  entire  act. 
under  condenmation  when  subjecled  to  well  eHtablisbed  rules  of  | 
construction. 

But  before  entering  upon  a  dL^ussion  of  this  Itist  question  it  niayj 
not  be  inappropriate  to  recall  the  trite,  but  transcendently  important, 
proposition  that  while  the  jjowerir  given  to  Congress  are  to  bo  fairly 
and  oven  liberally  coastnied,  especially  in  respect  to  the  commence 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  yet  those  powers  have  a  limif  beytind  which 
Congress  can  not  legiliinately  go.     We  should  not  rive  under 

the  restrictions  and   limitatioiis  of  that  great  ii  ut,   for  tlie 

stability  of  our  irtstitutions  largely  depenas  unon  tiieir  enforcement, 
and  so  great  is  our  respei^t  for  the  legislative  oranch  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  we  shall  alwa^'B  rojjard  any  overstepping  of  those  boundii 
by  that  body  to  have  been  an  inadvertence,  Thi^  tlie  courts  can  and 
sfiould  c<irrtx?t  when  they  come  to  look  more  critically  into  the 
subject  than  Congress  had  prol)ablv  had  the  opjXMlunity  to  do. 

Jn  the  Trade  Mark  Cases,  100  U.  S  ,  82,  th*^  Supreme  Court  had 

'b/e  it  in  concrete  form  the  second  c^uestlon  to  which  we  have  ju5t 
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reforrcd.  The  following  syllabi  prefixed  to  the  report  of  that  cas6 
clearly  and  accurately  siiniiiaarii^^  tlic  points  decided  and  present  at 
once  and  in  succinct  form  the  propasitions  of  law  upon  whicli  the 
que!*tiou  now  under  dLscUi^sian  must  turn: 

*'  If  an  act  of  Congress  can  in  any  case  be  extended,  txs  a  regulation  of 
C5oniiiierce,  to  ti*ade- marks,  it  must  be  limited  to  their  Ui?e  in  'com* 
mej*ce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and  with 
the  Indian  tribes.' 

"The  legislation  of  Congress  in  n^ard  to  tradc-marki*  is  not,  in 
its  terms  or  essential  character,  a  regulation  thus  limited,  but  in  its 
language  embraces,  and  was  intended  to  embrace,  all  commerce, 
includiiig  that  between  citizens  of  the  same  State. 

'•That  legislation  is  void  for  want  of  constitutional  authority, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  so  framed  that  its  provbions  are  applicable  to  all 
comjneiTe,  and  can  not  be  confined  to  that  wliich  Is  subject  to  the 
control  of  Confess/' 

Sutherland,  in  hln  work  on  Statutory  C-onstmction  (section  IGtl), 

"  In  this  counti*y  legislative  Innlies  liave  not  an  urdimitcd  power  ol 
legislation.  Constitutions  exist  which  contain  the  supreme  law. 
Statutes  which  contravene  their  provisions  are  void.  Courts  have 
power,  and  they  are  charged  with  the  j\idicial  duty,  to  support  the 
constitutions  under  which  they  act  against  legislative  encroachments. 
They  will  declare  void  acts  which  conflict  with  paramount  laws,'* 

And  in  section  170  he  states  the  general  principle  applicable  to  this 
case,  as  follows: 

**  It  may  be  laid  do\^^l  generally  as  a  sound  proposition  that  one  part, 
of  a  statute  can  not  be  declared  void  and  leave  any  otlu^r  part  in  fort^e, 
unless  the  statute  is  so  composite,  consisting  of  such  separable  p^irts 
that^  when  the  void  part  is  eliminated,  another  living,  tangible  part 
remains,  capable  by  its  own  terms  of  being  carried  into  effect,  con- 
sistently with  the  intent  of  the  legislature  which  enacted  it  in  connec- 
tion with  the  void  part.  If  it  is  obv-ious  that  the  legislature  did  not 
intend  that  any  part  should  hiive  effect  uiJess  the  whole,  includiiijg 
Llie  part  held  void,  should  operate,  then  holding  a  part  void  invali- 
dates the  entire  statute.^' 

The  text  of  the  author  is  supported  by  inany  cases,  State  and  Fed- 
eral, cited  in  his  notes. 

The  general  doctrine  has  been  reannounced  in  numerous  cases  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  In  Baldwin  v.  Franks,  120  IJ.  8.,  686,  et  seti.,  it 
was  much  emphasized,  as  it  also  had  l>cen  in  previous  cases.  And 
that  there  is  no  disposition  to  change  tlds  thorouglily  established  rule 
was  unmistakably  manifested  when  the  Supreme  Court,  on  the  day  on 
which  this  ciise  was  ergued,  in  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  ?>,  Mc  Ken  dree, 
held  that  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  ^Vgriculture  regulating  quanin- 
tine  was  void  because  too  broad  in  its  scope. 

With  this  perfectly  nkin  rule  before  us,  we  must,  by  its  require- 

Iments,  test  the  act  of  tuine  11,  1906,  which,  we  repeat,  provides  that 
"every'*  common  carrier  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  shrll  be 
liable  to  ^'any"  of  its  employees,  or  in  case  of  his  death  to  his  per- 
sonal representative,  for  **all'^  dj^mages  whi<'h  rany  result  from  the 
negligence  of  **any''  of  its  oflicei"s,  agents  or  employers,  or  by  reason 
of  *'ajiy'^  defe<'t  or  hisnfficiency  due  to  its  negligence  in  it-s  cars,  etc. 
Language  could  hardly  be  broader  or  more  comprehensive  in  its  scope. 
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Argument  was  matlo  att<^mpting  to  show  tliat  ilu"  language  shouhi  I 
eoi>stnied  to  croate  n  liiibility  only  wheit?  tlie  einployeo  was  at  thr  it 
of  tht  injurif  engaged  upon  intrrsiutr  rommtTcc:  nut  the  wordn  of  th| 
statute  are  phtin  and  uiuimluguous,  and  u  tliey  admit  t»f  any  corLstru 
tion  it  deany  tloes  unt  uduut  of  the  oik*  rem  tended  for,  (*)ri  the  co 
trary,  an  already  emj>hasized,  that  hingiuige  <-xpre8sly  is  that  eve 
aueh  eonuTum  eurrier  shall  hr  iiMble  to  any  (»f  its  c»nipIoyee8  for  all 
datiiages  wltirh  may  result  from  the  negligenee  of  any  oi  its  employees 
or  by  reason  uf  any  defect  in  cars,  etc.  The  rule  is  elementary  that 
wluue  le.nguage  is  pbin  it  admits  of  no  construction,  but  mujit 
taken  in  its  obvious  signilication  and  to  mean  what  it  says. 

The  vci  \u  question  was  attempted  to  be  likened  to  that  uf  ^ftirch 
180H.  usually  knowii  as  the  Safety  Appliance  Act,  but  in  all  the  respec 
with  wliifh  we  are  concerncil  the  provisions  of  the  latter  act  are  w  noil 
diiTiT*:n(  from  ihose  of  Ihi^  furuier,  os  will  ni  oiu/e  be  seen  b}^  comparini 
8e<*tion  1  of  the  Safety  Appliance  Act  with  section  1  of  tlie  net  of  Ju 
I1i  H*Oti,  Section  I  of  tlie  former  provides  that  it  "shuil  l»e  unlaw 
for  any  comuum  earner  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  by  rnilroa 
to  use  on  its  line  any  locomotive  engine  in  moving  interstate  tra 
wliicli  is  not  etpiippcd,  etc.,  *  *  *  or  to  run  any  train  in  »iic] 
traffic  after  s:iid  date^  that  has  imt  a  suflieient  number  of  cars  in  it  si 
efpiipped/^  etc.  This  comparison  at  onco  ninkes  manif«'st  the  dif^ 
fercTyce  between  lh<^  two  acts.  No  doidjt  it  is  for  this  reason  thai 
small  question  has  ever  been  made  as  to  the*  constitutionality  of  tb 
Safety  Apj>Iiance  Act* 

Furthermore,  tlie  act  of  Jun<'   11,   11)00,  obviously  includes  all 
the  <'ni()loyees  of  etrni  commtin  carrier  \\  hich  is  engaged  in  inter^t4it 
contmerce,  whether  tlie  employee  is  so  engagcfl  or  not.     If  the  co 
mon  carrier  he  itself  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  as  part  of  i 
business,  it  is  wholly  immaterial,  tmder  the  terms  of  tlie  act,  wlieth' 
nn  injureil  employee  was  ever  so  engaged. 

An  inti'Uigent  consideration  of  the  authorities  will  lead,  we  ihin! 
necessarily,  to  the  conclusions,  fii-st,  that  even  if  the  act  regulat 
eonmierce  in  any  possible  constitutional  sense  it   is  too  broad  an 
applies  not  only  to  intt»rstate  cominerce,  but  also  to  that  which 
entirely  within  the  States  respectively;  and  second,  that  the  provl 
sions  of  the  act  in  these  respects  are  single  and  altogether  insep>ir«bl 
the  one  from  the*  other. 


EMeLovKHs'  LiAUiMTv     l\AirjcciAo  Companies — Powers  of 
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or  Statute— //oitvirJ  r.   Ulintm  (Vnintl  Itmlroad  Company  ti  nl\ 
Unitril  States    Circuit   Court,     Westfrn    Distnct  of  Tennemee,  Wester 
Dinmon,     (From  copy  of  opinion   obtained   from   the  Depart mci 
of  Justice,) 

The  action  in  this  cas<\  like  the  ime  above,  was  liased  on  the  Federal 
Km|)loyers'  Ijiability  Law,  the  declaration  being  tlemun'ed  to  on  the 
gl'ound  that  the  statute  was  unconstitutional     .bulge  McCatI,  lx»for 
whom  the  cast'  was  heard ^  expressed  the  same  opinion  as  to  the  con 


stilutiunality  of  the  act  as  was  adopttct  in  the  lorc^going  case,  it 
liein^  hatuled  down  hut  threo  «laya  later.  lUa  reasons  were  in  the 
tnniii  id<nitit*al  with  tliose  <;iven  h}-  Judjrf*  Kvans  in  the  former  case; 
but,  in  addition  to  what  there  appeals,  the  following  is  (juuted: 

Without  citing  the  great  array  of  cases  which  support  the  proposi- 
tion, we  may  restate  the  well-settle<I  rule  that  Congress  has  full, 
ample  and  ph'uary  power  to  reguhite  interstate  commerce,  and,  there- 
fore, to  regrihite  tho  business  of  interstate  commerce  as  carried  on 
by  common  carriers. 

But  what  is  this  commerce  f(»r  the  regulation  «>f  whicli  Congress 
has  piiwer  to  prescribe  the  rules,  when  carried  on  between  the  States? 
This  !>rings  us  face  to  face  with  the  bone  of  contention  in  the  case. 
With  that  questitui  answered  correctly,  the  remainder  i4  the  way  is 
couipai'ativcly  sniootlh  **Commerce  is  the  exchange,  or  the  buying 
and  seUing  of  commotlities.  Intercourse/'  Webster,  ** Commerce 
undoubtedly  is  tralHc,  but  it  is  s^unething  more,  it  is  intercourse/' 
Gibbons  i\  Ogden,  9  Wheaton,  189.     ** Transportation  of  freight  an<l 

f^assengers  is  commerce/'  Wabash,  St.  L,  tt  P,  K.  K,  Co.  i\  111..  118 
T.  S.  557;  . 

Intei*stat4?  commerce  is  tho  tradin«:  and  trafficking  in  commodities 
between  and  amongst  citizens  of  ditterent  States.  It  is  transporting 
by  common  carriers  passengers  and  property^  frtnn  one  State  into 
another  State.  It  is  tne  selHng  and  buying  of  a  commoility,  or  com- 
modities, by  a  citizen  of  one  State  U\  a  citizen  of  another  State,  which 
commoiUty  is  to  be  transported  from  the  State  of  the  seller  to  tht*  Slate 
^^  the  bu3'er.  or  to  another  State,  and  there  resold,  or  used,  as  may 
0  the  purpose  of  the  buyer.  The  citizen  may  be  an  individual, 
firm  or  corp4»ration,     [Cases  cited.] 

Those  definitions  do  not  solve  the  problem  here.  The  interstate 
feature  of  it  may  be^  and  perhaps  is,  sufiiciently  clear.  But,  man- 
ifestly, the  character  of  ctunmerce  legislated  about,  or  on  by  the  act 
in  cpiestiim  is  not  of  the  varieties  or  kimis  heretofore  mentioned. 
The  commerce  mentioned  and  referred  to  in  the  act  of  June  1 1,  190fi, 
is  the  liability  of  common  carriers,  engageil  in  interstate  trade  or 
commerce,  to  theii'  empluveei^.  Congress,  by  the  enactment  of  tliis 
law,  assumed  that  tliis  liability  is  commerce,  or  so  related  to,  or 
connected  with  it  as  to  fall  within  the  power  of  Congress  as  a 
pniper  subject  for  its  legislation  under  article  1,  section  8^  clause  3j 
of  tne  Constitution  of  the  Unitetl  States. 

The  demurrant  challenges  the  correctness  of  this  position,  and  insists 
that  the  liability  of  the  employer  to  tiie  employee  for  injuries  is  not 
commerce  at  olf,  and  that  Congress  exceedetl  its  authority  imder  the 
Constitutitm  in  enactmg  the  law  in  question.  No  case  of  the  Fed- 
eral Supreme  Court,  hokling  t!iat  such  liability  is  commerce  witliin 
the  meaning  of  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Feileral  Constitution  has 
been  cited,  and  I  know  of  none. 

I  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has,  in  cases  on  writs  of 
error  to  the  vState  courts,  repeatedly  upheld  the  decisions  of  the 
State  supreme  courts  where  the  latter  courts  have  sustained  the  va- 
lidity of  the  Slate  statutes  wliich  altered  the  conmion  law  rule  in 
regard  to  common  carriers  and  made  them  liable  to  theii*  employees 
for  iniuries,  nmch  in  the  same  fashion  as  is  done  by  the  act  under 
consiueratiou.     (Mi^ouri  Pacific  Ry.  Co.  r.  Mackey  127  U.  S.  205; 
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MinneapoliH  &  St.  Louis  11,  Co.  i\  IIcriick»  127  U,  .S.  210;   Ttillin  v. 
Lako  Erie  and  VVesti^rn  K.  R.  175  U.  S.  348.)     It  dooa  not  follow^ 
however,  Ihnt   Ureaiise  \\w  llnitod  Stnt<\s  Suproirm  Court  upht'ld  thoj 
valitiity  of  these  Slate  statutcj^^  that  that  m  tantainoiint  to  deeidiiif 
a  Kederal  statute  t<*  the  name  purport  and  efTect  woidd   be  valit 
What  wa«  decifkHj  in  all,  or  \n  iiiariy  of  i]\t'Si^  cusvh,  was  that  hucI 
State  legiwhition  did  irot  undertako  to  regulate  iuterstate  coiiimereeJ 
and  w»us    not    »»brioxinijH  to  the  Constitution  or  to  any  hiw  f)f    (hi 
United  States  for  Unit  reason,     ThLs  woidd  r»ere,ssurily  he  so  under 
the  well-known  nde  that  tho  Supreme  Court  will  fuUow  fhe  decisiorw 
of  th(^  stiprenie  court  of  a  State  in  its  constinjction  «»f  its  own  statutes 
and  eonstitution,  unless  sueli  stalute  or  constitution  is  obnoxious  U 
the  ('on.stihition  of  the  United  State.s. 

It  woidd  not  iHH'asdarily  follow,  thereftjre,  that  htM^anse  it  luis  beeni 
held  in  several  of  the  States  that  the  linbihty  of  eomnion  canieml 
for  injuries  to  their  eniployeen  is  a  prof)er  subject  for  State  ^ovem- 
nieTilal  rei^nlation,  anfl   ttu^*o  Sttite  ch*(*isionN  not  having  been  di^-l 
tnrbed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  review,  that 
the  lialjiiity  uf  common  carrier  for  iuiujies  to  their  ein|doyees  h  a. 
proper  mibjeet  for  Federal  governnjental  rej;ulation  for  the  veiT  fiimplffl 
reason  that  many  things  are  subject  to  State  govern  men  taf  control 
whirdi  are  not  siilijeet  to  Federal  control. 

I  am  unable  to  brinj^  my  nund  to  tlio  eonclu.sion  that  the  liability 
of  a  conunon  eariier  to  iUn  employees  for  injurien  is  interstate  com- 
merce*, or  commerce  of  any  elmracttvr  within  the  meaning  of  the  com- 
merce clause  of  the  (\HJ8titu(ion, 

It  iH  insisted  tliat  the  relation  between  common  carriers  and  their 
cni]»loyt^s  more  or  less  aflVcts  intei-state  eoininei-ce;  and  that  this 
legiiilation  more  or  less  afft^cts  interstate  commerce,  and  for  that  rea- 
son it  is  within  the  [Kiwer  of  Conj^ess  to  regulate  it.     Chief  Justice! 
Fuller,  Hjieakitif^  for  llu^  Court  in  Williams  r.  Fears,  179  U.  S.  278.1 
says:    *'If  the  power  to  r<>pulate  intei-state  commerce  ap[dit*<!  to  nli 
the  incidents  to  which  said  comniei*ce  nuglit  j^ve  rise^  and   to  all 
contracts  wirich  nught  be  made  in  the  coirrse  of  itH  transaction,  thaij 
power  w<»uld  embrace  the  entire  H]>here  of  mercantile  activity  in  anri 
way  connect e*!  with  tnule  between   the  Static,  and  would  excludV 
State  control  over  many  contracts  purely  donuvstic  in  their  nature."  , 
In  the  case  of  Sherlo<'k  i\  Ailing,  93  l^  S.  90,  the  Court  says:  **Ix*gi»- 
lation,  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  !nay  afTect  commerce  and  person 
engaged  in  it  without  const  it  utinjit  »  regulation  of  it,  witfnn  the  niean*| 
ing  ot  the  Constilution/*     See  also  v^^tate  Tax  Case,  In  Wallace,  29^4 
to  the  same  effect. 

CoT^gress  has  power  to  regulate, — that  is,  to  prescribe  nijes  by! 
whicli  commerce  ii^  to  bi*  governt^d.  Under  this  c<»nst ruction  of  th<ij 
interstate  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution  the  *' Safety  AppliancaJ 
Act**  was  passed,  Tliat  act  has  been  accpiiesced  in,  if  not  sustaii^ed,! 
by  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  United  States.  Perliaps  its  validity  hatl 
not  been  fpjestione<L  The  fact  that  the  Safety  Apj^Iianco  Act  iiii-1 
puses  a  liability  upon  common  can'iers,  and  the  Kirther  fact  that  thnt] 
act  has  passed  muster  before  the  Supreme  C^iurt  of  the  United  Stat^isJ 
and  by  that  court  it,s  pn)visiot»s  have  beeri  enforced^  does  not  nee-l 
essurily  wjirnint  the  conclusion  that  the  Employers'  Liabiliry  Actf 
Nhould  l*i^  .ustain«wL     Our  atti^ntion  is  calle<i  to*  that  ac-t,  and  the 
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itiststence  is  mado  tlmt  tlie  Safety  Applimice  Act  and  the  Employei-s' 
Liability  Act  are  the  same  in  chanictor.  And  if  it  is  wUltiii  the 
power  of  Congress  to  enact  the  former,  it  must  liavt*  the  power  to 
enact  the  latter, 

Tliere  is  a  vast  difTerence  between  the  two  enactments.  In  the 
Safety  Appliance  Act,  Congress  lays  down  specific  rules  and  reci- 
tations witli  which  common  carriers  are  required  to  comply,  tor 
a  failure  to  observe  such  rules  or  perform  sucli  duties  prescribed  by 
Congr€«9  for  the  conduct  and  government  of  their  business,  a  penaUy 
is  provided  which  may  be  recovered  by  the  United  States  Uovern- 
ment,  and  in  aildition  it  provides:  *'That  any  employee  of  any  such 
common  carrier  who  may  be  injured  by  any  locomotive,  car,  or 
train  in  use  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  tliis  act  shall  not  be  deemed 
thereby  to  have  assumed  the  risk  thereby  occasioned,  although 
continuing  in  the  employment  of  such  carrier,  after  the  unlawful 
use  of  such  locomotive,  car  or  train  has  been  brought  to  his  knowl- 
edge/* There,  the  carrier  is  made  liable  to  the  employee,  not  simply 
because  he  is  injured,  but,  rather,  because  the  carrier  violates  and 
seia  at  naught  the  rules  for  the  government  of  its  business,  pre- 
scribed by  Congreas,  and  because^  as  a  result  of  such  violation,  the 
employee  was  injured.  Tlie  liability,  in  its  nature  and  assence  is  a 
penalty.  The  power  of  Congress  to  prescribe  a  peruilty  for  the 
mfraction  of  a  rule  or  regidatiou  whicli  ii  is  empowered  to  enact  by 
the  express  terms  of  the  (Nmstitution,  is  clearly  and  necessarily 
imj>lio(f,  but  if  it  was  not  bo  implied,  then  authority  for  its  enactment 
is  i*)und  in  clause  IS,  sectitm  8,  article  1,  of  tlio  Constitution. 

In  the  act  of  June  11,  1906,  Congress  does  not  undertake  to  pre- 
scribe  a  rule  or  regulation  for  the  conduct  or  government  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  comnum  carrier,  tor  the  infraction  of  which  a  penaltv 
or  liubilitv  is  imposed,  but  the  act  only  declares  that  the  earner  sliall 
be  liable  for  all  uamages  to  its  employees,  the  result  of  the  negligence 
of  its  officers,  agents,  employees,  ^tc.  In  other  words,  the  act 
abolishes  the  common  law  rule  as  to  fallow -servants,  as  heretofore 
app'ied  in  the  United  States  Courts. 

There  is  no  express  grant  of  power  to  Congress  over  the  subject  of 
the  liability  of  common  carriers,  or  other  employers  to  their  em- 
ployees for  torts,  nor,  in  my  opinion,  is  there  any  express  grant 
from  which  such  powder  can  be  necessarily  or  even  roasonaiily  implied. 
The  power  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  government  of  interstate  com- 
merce, necessarily  carries  with  it  the  power  and  right  to  declare 
liability  for  their  infraction.  Otherwise,  a  statute  prescribhig  a  nile 
would  be  a  dead  letter.  A  government  with  power  to  enact  laws, 
but  without  i>owcr  to  enforce  obedience  of  tlieni  would  be  a  howl^-^^H 
ing  farce  in  these  strenuous  practical  times.  Had  the  act  pre^scribed^B 
some  rule,  or  niles,  for  the  safer  and  more  expedient  transaction  of 
the  business  of  common  carriers,  and  which  they  were  to  ob8er\^e, 
and  fixed  the  liability,  as  it  is  in  the  act,  for  their  failure  to  obsen^o 
the  rules  and  regulations,  we  would  have  a  different  act,  and  one  ven^^ 
sunilar  to  the  Safety  Appliance  Act. 

My  conclusion  on  tms  branch  of  the  case  is  that  the  power  of 
Con^^ress  to  define  the  liability  of  common  carriers,  engager!  in  inter- 
state commerce,  to  their  employees,  and  to  create  rights  of  action  in 
favor  of  employees  and  to  define  the  method  of  procedure,  can  only 
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be  exercised  when  Congress  in  the  first  instance  liaa  prescribcil  rules 
of  eomiuci  governing  common  carriers,  iind  it  is  only  for  the 
breurh  of  tttese  rules  timt  CorigreH8  has  the  power  lo  jirescnbe  civil 
liahilitv*  Independent  of  siicli  niles,  Congress  haf<  no  power  to  define 
the  liiihility  of  a  commtm  carrier  to  itt*  Hcrvants  on  account  of  turt 
conuniited  by  other  servunfs  of  the  ctnnioon  carrier.  (Sherlock  v 
Ailing,  9:HLS-,  1)9.) 

The  setMind  grunnd  of  demurrer  in  .substance  is,  tImt  if  the  act  regu- 
lates commerce  at  till,  it  regulates  intrastate  as  well  as  interstate 
comuieree.  The  act  provides:  Thut  every  comnaou  carrier  engaged 
in  trjKle  or  <'ommerc!e  bel  ween  the  several  States  sluill  be  liable  to  any 
of  its  euiph^yees,  etc.  The  character  of  commerce,  that  is,  whether 
it  is  intra  or  inter  state  is  t/>  be  determined  by  the  point  of  reeeptioa, 
and  tin*  point  of  <Iestination,  and  not  by  the  nundx*r  or  length  of; 
riiilroads  over  which  it  is  routerl  All  common  i-arriers  who  luiul  ofi 
ftjrward  interstate  eouuuer*-*'  over  any  [auiion  of  its  naile  are  engageil 
in  interstate  coiumerc<\  if  llie  several  roads  have  existiug  a  joint  sched- 
ule of  trallie  rnios  for  the  puriK»s«*  of  hamlling  through  passengers  and 
freight.  Xow,  manifestly,  tlie  lino  of  one  of  the  oirriers  may  lie 
wholly  within  a  single  State*  yet,  it  is  entjaged  in  interstate  commerce 
if  it  rnainlains  a  jitiut  trallie  si'luMluh/  <if  rates,  atul  receives,  from  an 
interstate  road,  rreight  that  comes  from  another  State  and  forwards  it 
to  its  point  of  ilestination,  *>r  delivers  it  lo  a  connecting  line.  Ajid 
under  this  act  of  Congress,  its  liability  to  all  of  its  employees  for  all 
damages  is  the  same  as  is  the  connuon  earner  whose  line  extends 
across  the  (H>ntlnent,  wIhui,  !u  point  of  fact,  this  iulmstate  road  may 
handle  ntdy  i>Me  cur  or  otie  train  of  interstate  freight  in  a  month. 
\vliil(\  under  the  art,  it  is  lialde  fur  all  dama^'es  to  all  employees  ftll 
fhc  tirru*.  even  thougli  at  thf*  liuir  of  I  he  injury,  it  is  doing 'strictly 
an  intrastate    busiuess. 

The  inlirniity  in  this  act  is  .so  plainly  ubservable  that  1  deem  i 
unnecessary  to  further  diseuss  it»  Certain  it  is,  that  the  States  have 
not  delegated  to  Congress  the  power  to  regiilate  commerce  wholly 
wittiin  a  single*  Slate;  and  if  {^*ngn*ss  luis  the  power  lo  enact  the 
law  m  (juestion  limited  to  interstate  ctummm  carriers,  it  lias,  in  this 
act,  exceeded  that  power  by  including  witltin  its  terms  intriistiite 
commerce. 

It  was  indirectly  suggested  lu  the  lu  gum  cut  that,  if  the  court  should 
take  tliis  view  i»f  the  case,  autl  hohJ  that  as  the  act  reads  it  applies  to 
intra  as  well  as  interstate  couimerce,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress that  the  act  sliould  extent!  to  and  embrace  intrastate  conmion 
carriers,  and  that  tliis  objection  might  be  remeilied  by  judicial  inter- 
pretation and  construction.  The  aet  is  plain  on  its  face.  It  applit^a 
to  all  common  carriers  engaged  in  trade  or  eonuuerce  between  the' 
States,  and  imposes  upon  conunon  carriers  whose  lines  lie  wholly 
within  n  Stnte,  if  ^^rh  lines  do  any  interstate  business^  the  same 
liaf  irr  who  handles  only  interstate  tmsiness 

-rtn\  and  includes  comnieree,  if  it  be  com 
thereby  exceeding   the   authoritj 

^i  -listitution  of  the  Tnited  States. 

ffillows: 
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ls*.>n  ihut  tho  relation  of  interstate  common  ramers,  engaged  io 
interstate  trade  or  coniinerce,  to  their  employees,  and  tlieir  liahility 
to  them  in  damages  for  injuries  sustained  in  their  employment,  as 
the  resuh  of  the  negligenee  i>f  any  of  their  officers,  agents  or  em- 
ployees, or  hy  reason  of  any  defects  or  insuflieiency  due  to  their 
ne^titrence  in  their  cars,  engines,  appliances,  machinery,  track,  road- 
bed, ways  or  works,  is  not  commerce  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution.  But  if  it  were,  the  act  does  not  undertake  to  regulate 
this  relation  or  Uability,  but  simply  anncmnc€*s  by  an  act  of  Congress 
a  new  law  on  torts  limited  tt>  a  special  class  of  those  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce. 

The  act  does  not  hmit  the  liability  which  it  seeks  to  impose  upon 
common  carriei"s  engaged  in  interstate  trade  and  c<uiimerce  to  such 
c<»mmon  carrici-s,  but  imposes  the  same  liabiiitv  upon  common 
carriers  engaged  in  trade  and  cummerce  wholly  within  the  State. 


Employers'  Liability— Railroads-  Preventio^i  of  Acci- 
dents—Application OF  9^TATVTE— Cincinnati ^  New  Orleans  and 
Tcxxis  Pacific  liaUroad  Co.  v,  IloUand^  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee ^ 
96  SouthwesUrn  lieporttr^  page  7r5cV.^ Fannie  Holland  had  secured  a 
judgment  for  damages  against  the  raiboad  company  above  named  on 
account  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  an  employee  in  its  service 
Holland  s  employment  required  him  to  pass  over  the  roati,  and  he  was 
at  the  time  of  his  death  riding  on  a  railway  velocipede  carrying  mail 
from  one  train  to  another.  He  was  following  one  section  of  a  fast 
train  and  was  killed  b\^  the  second  section,  which  was  running  at  the 
rate  of  about  60  miles  per  hour.  The  statute  that  requires  the 
observance  of  prescribed  precautions  and  the  employment  of  every 
possible  means  to  prevent  injury  to  pei^ons  or  animals  on  the  road 
was  relied  on  by  the  plaintiff  to  support  her  action,  but  this  the  supreme 
court  i-efused  to  allow, liolding  that  such  precautions  were  not  pre- 
scribed for  the  benefit  of  employees.  The  decision  i>f  the  lower  coiu-t  ^ 
was  therefuj-e  reversed  on  grounds  that  appear  in  the  followiug  ex-  ^M 
tracts  from  the  opinion  of  Judge  Wilkes,  who  spoke  for  the  court:        ^^1 

It  is  insisted  upon  the  part  of  the  railroad  company  that  the  statu-       ! 
lory  nrecautions  were  observed;  but  tliis  is  ilemed  by  the  plaintiflF, 
and  there  is  some  evidence  to  support  the  contention  of  the  plaintiff 
upon  this  point. 

Conceding,  thei^fore,  that  tlie  statutory  precautions  were  not,^H 
ol>served,  wt  think  the  crucial  question  is  whether  or  not  this  was  £t  ^H 
case  which  required  the  observance  of  the  statutory  precautions.  ' 

We  tliink   there   is  ample  evidence   to  slmw  that   the   plaintiff^s 
intestate  was  guilty  of  tlie  grossest  contributory  negligence  in  attempt- 
ing to  operate  a  velocipe*le  upon  the  railroad  track  between  the  two       j 
sections  of  a  train  whicn  were  ninning  at  tfie  rate  of  00  miles  an  hour. 
He  was  entirely  familiar  with  the  schedule  of  the  trains.     He  k 
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tliat   the  fiThi  section  had  pa^Mccl  Boycc  going  in  the  direclion 
Chattanooga^  and  thai  iho  Heet»nii  SL»ctiim  w«»iiUI  inuiK^dialdy  folloi 
after;  and  yet  he*  phirnd  himself  upon  this  vehiriprdc  in  front  of  tl 
rear  section,  and  attomptod  1o  go  down  thp  road  between  the  t^ 
section.^,  his  rato  of  a|H»nd  being  about  10  mile*;  per  liuui. 

It  is  not  shown  that  he  wji^  authorized  to  uhc  a  veloeipede  or  tl 
it  w»is  done  with  the  consent  of  theraihoad  company,  nor  that  it  wfl 
necessary  in  the  (hs^hiirge  of  his  dut}^;  but,  on  the  contrarj%  it  i 
charged,  and,  we  think,  elriirly  appeal-^,  tliat  he  was  using  it  for  hi 
own  eonvenience  anrl  wit  heart  I  he  consent  of  the  defendant. 

If  the  nde  of  common-law  Mability  is  appHed,  we  think  it  clear  thfl 
because  of  fiis  neghgence  and  we  may  say  recklessnesa,  he  wouhl  not  b 
entitled  to  any  recovery,  anrl,  if  he  is  entitled  to  any  recovery  it  niua 
bo  aolcly  on  the  ground  that  the  company  failed  to  observe  tk^ 
statutory  precautions;  for  lliere  is  no  evidence  to  j^ltow  iJiat  he  wa 
run  down  n*cklcj^sty  or  maliciously  ljy  the  railroMcl  empk>yee8,  bii 
everything  was  done  that  could  be  done  to  stop  the  train  afti 
(h*ceased  was  discov(*red. 

In  the  case  Railroad  Co.  f\  Hicks,  89  Tenn.  'AOl,  17  S,  W.  103G,  tb 
plaihtifr  was  using  a  velocijiede  on  the  track  rightfully.  It  was  com 
pletely  under  his  control,  and  could  be  easily  removed  from  anij 
replaced  upon  the  track.  On  a  trial  the  circuit  judge  charged  tlui 
thi*  statuti>ry  precautions  were  applicable;  but  tnis  court  heUI  thi 
tlie  apjillcatioji  of  the  rule  to  em(>lo3'ees  upon  the  track,  even  in  th^ 
diatdiarge  of  their  duties,  would  iiectssitate  tlic  stopping  of  all  trai 
whenever  thev  (*ame  in  siglit  cif  seriion  hands  upon  the  road,  allhougli 
it  was  altogi  ther  reasonable  that  such  hands  would  get  out  of  the  waj 
without  making  it  ne«  t»Rs*iry  to  stoji  at  all,  ftnd  Ifiat  a  proper  charp 
would  have  been  that  the  road,  wdien  tt  sees  an  employee  on  the  trat;^ 
in  peril  of  being  run  4>vt»r,  must  do  all  in  its  power  It)  avert  a  collisi«n 
and  prevent  an  injury,  which  is,  in  effect  applying  tlie  rule  of  the 
cnmmon  law. 

Judge  Wilkes  quulcil  willi  apprnvnl  th**  fiilK»Ming  fnun  Railroad 
Burke,  6  Cold.,  45: 

**'rire  statute  was  intended  for  the  In^nefit  (»f  the  general  publi 
m^t  for  tlie  servants  of  the  conijiany,  and  clearly  not  for  a  ser 
whose  negligence  caused,  or  contributed  to  cause^  the  accident,  Tl 
legislature  surely  never  intended  that  a  railroad  e^umpany  by  a  me 
noncompliance  witli  certain  forn^s  made  obligatory  as  to  a  strange; 
Avhether  their  ol>servations  would  liave  prevented  the  act  or  uoi 
should  become  liable  to  an  employee  whose  plain  dereliction  of  dut 

M!^(}(\  ttie  accident/* 

lie  then  cuncluded  as  follows: 

I: 


vani 


In  the  language  of  Judge  McFarland  in 

Heisk.  276:  "The  hability  of  the  cim^ 
resulting  from  tlie  misconduct  or  m 
determined,  not  by  the  statute,  ) 
Under  the  facts  as  we  find  tlif 
is  no  liability  on  the  part  of  tf 
of  the  couri  l>ehnv  is  revf*r-'- 
triah 


rimt\ 
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Employment  of  Children— Aoe  Limit— CoNBTiTirrioNALiTy  ok 
Statute—^  parte  Spencer^  Supreme  Court  of  OaHforrm,  86  Pacific 
Reporter^  page  896, — This  case  was  before  the  supreme  court  on  an 
appljcatiun  by  J.  M.  Spencer  fur  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  tu  seen  re  his 
reU»ivse  after  conviction  and  confinement  for  violation  of  the  act  of 
Februarj^  20,  1905,  which  prohibits  the  employmeiU  of  children  under 
14  years  of  age  *'Io  any  mercantile  mstitution,  office,  laundry,  manu- 
facturing establishment,  workshop,  restaurant,  hotel,  apartment  house, 
or  in  the  distribution  or  transmission  of  merchandise  or  messages," 
Provision  is  made  in  tlie  act  for  the  children  of  parents  disaf)led  by  ill- 
n^sst  for  employment  during  vacations,  against  night  ^vork  by  children 
under  16  years  of  age,  and  against  employn^ent  during  sschool  lunirs 
of  illiterateii  under  16  years  of  age. 

The  petitioner  objected  to  the  statute  on  the  ground  of  it.s  uUf^ged 
imconstitutionality.  It  was,  however,  upheld  by  the  court,  and  the 
petition  denied.  Judge  Shaw,  who  dplivercd  llie  opinion  nf  iJic*  courts 
spoke  in  part  as  follows:  1^1 

The  first  obiectitm  U*  the  validity  of  the  pari  i*f  the  stxthon  above^" 
stated  is  that  it  is  discriminatory  and  s|>ecial  because  it  does  not  pro- 
hibit such  employment  of  minors  in  all  ot^cu nations,  but  only  in 
those  specifically  mentioned;  that  work  at  other  places,  of  which 
saloons,  barber  shops,  railroads,  ferries,  and  warehouses  are  specified 
by  counsel  as  instanc^e^*,  would  be  equally  injurious,  and  that  in  order 
to  be  general  and  uniform  they  should  be  included  in  the  prohibition. 
The  objection  Is  twofold;  Fii^t,  that  the  legislation  coastitutes  an 
unfair  discriminatiou  against  the  jiarticular  trades  mentioned;  sec- 
ond, that  it  unduly  and  without  reasonable  cause  restricts  the  rights 
of  minors  to  work  at  any  and  ever>^  occupation  in  which  they  may 
wish  to  engage.  There  is  nothing  in  the  act  to  indicate  a  purpose 
on  tJie  part  of  the  legislature  Uj  make  use  of  the  laudable  onject  of 
proU'Ctmg  cbiltkeu  as  a  mere  pretense  under  which  to  impose  burdens 
upon  some  occupations  or  trades  and  favor  othei^.  It  appears  to 
have  been  framed  in  good  faith  and  for  the  purpose  of  prt>iiioting 
the  general  welfare  by  protecting  minors  from  injury  by  overwork 
and  by  facilitating  their  attendance  at  schmils.  The  legislature  may 
undoubt^'dly  forlud  the  employment  of  children  under  the  age  «jf 
fourteen  years  at  any  regular  occupation  if  the  interests  of  the  children 
and  the  general  welfare  of  society  will  be  there!>3r  secured  and  pro- 
moted. The  power  to  forl)id  their  employment  in  certain  occupntions 
and  not  in  all  depends  on  the  questions  whether  or  not  any  appreciable 
number  of  cliihlren  are  employed  in  the  callings  not  forbidden ^  and 
M'-hether  or  not  ihosi^  callings  are  injurious  to  them,  or  les^  injurious 
than  those  forbidden.  If  certain  occupations  are  especially  haruiful 
to  young  child rrn  and  others  are  not  so,  there  can  be  no  serious  doubt 
that  it  is  withiii  the  power  of  tlie  legislature  to  forbid  their  emphiy- 
ment  in  one  chiss  and  perrnit  it  in  tlie  other.  The  difference  in  the 
results  would  justify  the  chissijication  with  a  view  to  the  dilTerenco 
in  the  legisktii>M.  Also,  if  children  are  employed  in  certain  occupa- 
tions to  their  injury,  and  are  not  employetl  at  all  in  others,  or  so 
infrequently  that  the  number  is  inappreciable  and  insignifi.cia.\vV   ^ 


I 

■ 


fH*  valid  ill  tln'se  rasjMTtH.     The  specifications  of  forhicldeti^^ 
are   broad   and   cotnprclu'nsive,     E%'i*n   of  t!i<i8e   which^   aa^| 


occupations  regidiirly  t  inployin^  \\ivm  tuiv(»  no  j^round  to  complai 
of  discriininatioiK  They  compose  the  entire  ehtss  to  wliieh  tlie  legi 
latioii  is  dirt'cted,  tla*  class  wliich  causes  the  injury  to  be  j)rcven( 
And  upon  the  facts  aasunied,  m^ither  tlio  children  nor  tlic  pcTsoiis 
enj^^ftged  in  the  occupations  in  wliieh  they  are  not  employed  would 
be  unected  by  tlic  prohibit itm  as  to  other  oecupaiions.  Tlie  i>relini- 
inary  question  as  to  tlie  effec^t  of  the  speciflfHl  occupatioiLs  <m  the  (*hib 
<lren,  and  as  to  the  number  of  children  en^u^ed  therein^  are  iiucstions 
of  fact  for  tlie  legislature  to  ascertain  ami  determine.  It  has  deter- 
nvined  that  tlie  facts  exist  to  authorize  tlif>  particular  leLjislation, 
Tf  any  rational  flonbt  exists  as  to  the  sonndness  of  the  h»^islative 
iudjzment  upon  the  existence  of  the  facts,  that  doubt  must  be  resolved 
m  favor  of  tlie  legislative  action  and  tlie  law  must  according:! v  bo 

held  to •       •  " *  ...... 

callings 

counst^l  assert,  are  <imitted  from  the  classification,  we  can  not  say  a 
saloon  is  not  a  ** mercantile  instifuticjn/'  it  bcin^  a  placo  where  mer- 
chandise is  s<dd;  nor  that  a  barber  shop  is  not  a  '*  workshop/'  it.  beint^ 
a  place  where  a  han(h(*raft  is  carried  on;  tmr  that  ferries  and  raiP 
n»a<ls  are  not  enga<;ed  in  the  "distribution  or  transmission  of  mer- 
chandise av  messages."  At  all  events,  in  view  of  the  rule  that  a 
statute  must  be  liberally  ct>nstrued  to  the  end  thai  it  may  be  declared 
constitutional  rather  than  unconstitutional  (People  r.  llayne,  S3 
Cab  H7,  23  Pac.  1),  we  would  not  j^ivt*  the  description  of  forbidden 
occupations  this  narn>w  construction  in  order  to  make  the  I 
invalid,  The  de<^ision  of  tlie  legislature  that  the  specified  occtipi 
tions  are  nion*  iiyiirious  to  children  than  others  not  inentionecb  an 
hence  the  suliject  *»f  special  regulation,  and  that  tlvey  const ilu 
practically  all  the  injurinus  ocen|Uilit?ns  in  which  children  are  em 
ployed  at  all,  and  therefore  the  only  c*ises  in  which  regulatitju  is 
needed,  is  not  sn  manifestly  incorrect,  not  so  beclouded  with  doubt 
concerning  its  accurar'y,  as  to  justify  the  court  in  detlarlngit  imfound- 
ed  and  the  law^  consequently »  invalitl. 

There  is  a  proviso  in  this  (*lause  of  the  section,  to  the  elTect  that  if 
either  parent  of  sucl\  child  makes  a  sworn  statement  to  the  juitge  of 
tln'  jiivenih'  court  of  tli<*  county  that  the  iliii*!  is  over  12  years  of  age 
and  tiiat  the  parent  or  ]>arents  arc  unable,  from  sickness,  to  labor. 
such  judge,  in  Ins  discretion,  may  issue  a  pernn't  allowing  sucli  child 
to  work  for  a  time  to  be  s[)ecM(icd  therein.     There  is  no  force  to  the 
objection   that   this  rhscriminates  against  orphans  and   abamlone' 
children.     The  exception  allowed  by  the  proviso  is  not  made  for  th 
direct  benefit  of  the  child,  but  for  the  sick  ]>arent.     It  is  a  burde 
J3ut  upon  the  chih!  becar.se  of  the  speeial  necessity  of  his  case  which 
justilies    the    <liirerent    provisions    resT>erting    him.     The    legist  a  turo 
deemed  the  necessity  of  allowing  a  child  to  work  to  aid  in  the  supporl 
of  the  sick  parent  sutlicient  to  outweigh  tlie  benefits  which   would 
otherwise  accrue  from  the  educatinn  and  [U'otection  of  the  child  dur- 
ing such  inability.     If  there  are  no  jnirents  whose  necessities   the 
chiUrs  labor  couhl  alleviate,  the  reason  for  this  exception  is  wanting. 
Tlie  provision  scculs  a  reasonable  one  in  view  of  the  conditions  upon 
whicn,  alone,  it  can  apply.     There  is  a  further  proviso  or  exception, 
to  the  eO'eet  that  any  ehikl  f>ver  12  years  old  may  work  at  the  jiro- 
hibited  occunations  during  the  time  of  tlie  regular  vacations  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  vhy  or  county,  upon  a  permit  from  the  principal 
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of  the  school  attended  hj  the  cliild  during  the  term  next  preceding 
such  vacation.  This  does  not,  as  counsel  ct intends,  ^ve  tne  princi- 
pals of  the  public  schools  the  exclusive  power  to  give  the  contem- 
plated permits.  Its  true  meaning  is  tluit  the  permit  is  to  be  iriven  by 
the  principal  of  the  school  which  the  child  has  attended,  whelljcr  the 
school  is  pubhc  or  private,  but  that  it  can  extend  only  to  the  lijne  of 
the  pubhc  schoul  vacation.  This  act  was  approved  Feljruary  20, 
IDOo.  Its  provisions  relating  lo  attendance  upon  schools,  and  those 
uf  sectiiin  1  of  the  act  of  March  24,  WmS  (St.  1903,  p.  388,  c.  270),  w^ith 
the  amendment  of  March  20,  11)05  (St,  1905,  p.  3S8,  c.  333),  to  said 
section  I  must  he  considered  together.  The  act  of  1903,  in  effect » 
rocpiires  all  children  to  attend,  either  the  publi*'  schools,  or  a  private 
srht>ol,  durinj^  at  least  five  months  of  the  time  of  the  session  of  tlie 
public  schools.  The  amendment  of  ilarch  20,  1905,  extends  tbo 
time  of  8uch  compulsory  attendance,  so  as  to  euilirace  the  wdiole 
periotl  of  tlie  public  school  session.  Therefore,  if  the  pareuts,  guar- 
dians«  or  custodians  of  a  child  choose  to  send  it  to  a  nrivate  school, 
it  must  attend  thereon  at  least  during  the  time  the  public  schools  are 
in  session.  A  permit  may  then  be  obtained  for  it  to  work  during  the 
vacation  of  the  public  schools,  if  its  interests  or  necessities  so  require, 
without  subjecting  it  to  conditions  substantially  different  from  tli<ise 
afTe<*ting  the  children  attending  the  public  schools.  There  is  no 
discTimination,  The  legishiture  has  the  power  to  make  such  reason- 
able regnlations  as  these  with  respect  to  the  time  uf  the  vacations  of 
schools,  whether  public  or  private,  in  the  interest  of  th©  public  wel- 
fare and  the  welfare  of  the  children. 

A  third  i'lause  of  section  2  declares  that  no  child  under  10  years  of 
age  shall  work  at  any  gainful  occupation  during  the  hours  that  the 
public  schools  are  in  session,  unless  such  child  can  read  English  at 
sight,  and  WTite  simple  English  sentences,  or  is  attending  night  school. 
Tlie  first  clause  of  section  2  provides  tlmt  no  minor  under  16  shall 
work  in  any  mercantile  institution,  oflice,  laumlry,  manufacturing 
establishment,  or  workshop,  between  10  oVlack  in  the  evening  and 
6  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Section  5  (page  15)  of  the  act  further 
provides  that  nothing  in  the  act  is  to  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
employment  of  minors  at  ajjjricultural.  viticuUural,  horticultural,  or 
domestic  labor,  during  the  time  the  pj-iblic  schools  are  not  in  session, 
or  during  other  than  s^-hool  hours.  The  petitioner's  contention  with 
respect  to  the  first  and  last  clauses  of  section  2  is  that  they  con* 
stitute  such  important  parts  of  the  statute  that  it  can  not  be  presumed 
that  the  legislature  would  have  adopted  the  other  parts  thereof  if  it 
had  been  aware  of  the  mvalidity  of  lliese  particular  provisions,  and 
hence  the  whole  act  must  fall.  We  can  not  accede  to  this  proposi- 
tion. They  are  separable  and  independent  provisions,  and  are  not 
so  important  lo  the  entire  scheme  as  to  iustify  us  in  concluding  that 
the  legislature  would  have  refused  to  adopt  tlie  other  parts  without 
these,  and  thereby  to  declare  the  entire  statute  invalid.  Nor  can  it 
be  conceded  that  these  provisions  are  invalid.  The  principles  already 
diiicussed  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  first  clause  of  the  section. 
The  proviso  concerning  illiterate  children  is  a  reasonable  regulation 
to  prevent  those  having  control  of  such  children  from  working  them 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  hinder  them  from  acquiring,  or  endeavoring 
to  acquire,  at  least  the  beginning  of  an  education  before  arriving  at^ 
the  age  of  16  years*     The  exemption  of  domestic  labor  and  the  sev-' 
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irrinWAUTV  f>P  Statctk  -A>  /wir/r  Wther^  Suprem 
fhiufi  tif  (hl^lhrnifi,  H(l  Pacific  Ihporter^  page  809,  Ilenry  Webor  had 
InuMi  riiiivlviml  iif  vinliithij^  H«*rrt!/fti  272  o{  th«*  Ff'iYiil  (Vk1i\  as  niripndo 
by  rjiiiptur  flW,  A<is  of  iVM)5,  Hhidi  prohibits  tht*  rmployn^ciil  ol 
ohtNImn  uiiilor  10  yearw  of  age  in  immorali  injurioua,  ar  dangerous 
ooiMipatldriM,  iind  priili<»rMMl  fur  n  writ  iif  fiabnim  corpuH  tu  sreun*  hi 
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Wither  riMitoiuird  that  i\\v  statu  It*  wa-M  unfairly  discriniinaling  ain 
lh«*rnfmv  nmMinatiiutioiial      Tliin  tin*  roiirl  d<^ni4^d,  uphohliiig  tbi*  law, 
Hi>  '      '  I  rtnt  the  writ  potiti*)nod  for.     Its  inilings  appear  i 
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It  is  also  state<l  that  the  law  makes  an  unfair  discrinHnation  b;^ 
allowing  the*  employment  of  child reu  iis  sionjers  or  musicians  in 
churches^  schools,  or  academies.  The  ground  of  this  objerdon  is  that 
such  emplojmicut,  so  far  as  the  court  can  see,  may  be  i\s  iiijurioiiti  to 
the  health  or  morals,  or  a.s  danorerous  to  the  hfe  or  limb  of  the  child 
as  tho^  which  are  prohibite^l  in  the  law,  and  that  no  prohibition  is 
lawful  under  the  constitution  unless  it  extends  to  all  emnlo^^Tneuts 
which  are  enually  injurious.  In  matters  of  this  kind  the  lei^Islature 
has  large  discretion.  It  must  determine  the  degree  of  injuiy  to 
health  or  morals,  which  the  different  kinds  of  employment  inflict 
upon  the  child,  and  the  correspondinf]^  necessity  for  protecting  the 
child  from  the  effects  thereof,  and,  unless  its  decision  in  that  regard 
is  manifestly  unreasonable,  there  is  no  ground  for  judi<*ial  interfer- 
ence. We  do  not  think  the  law^  in  question  so  unreasonable  as  to 
require  us  to  hold  it  unronstitutionaL 

The  petition  is  denied,  and  the  petitioner  is  remanded  to  the 
custody  uf  the  otlicer. 
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Employment  of  CuiLnuEN— Hours  of  L^ibor — Coxstitittion- 
ALrrY  OF  SnrATUTE — Stats  v.  Shorey^  Supreme  Ctmrt^  of  Oregon,  86 
Pacific  ReporUr,  page  SSL — John  F,  Shorey  had  been  convicted  in 
the  circuit  court  of  Multnumah  County  of  a  violation  of  section  5  of 
the  Oregon  child-labor  law  of  1905,  which  prohibits  the  employment 
of  a  minor  under  16  years  of  age  for  more  than  10  hours  per  day,  Ai\ 
appeal  was  taken  on  the  ground  that  the  statute  was  unconstitulional, 
afi  being  in  conflict  with  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  provides  that  no  State  shtiU  "  deprive 
any  person  of  life,  libert}^  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law;" 
and  of  section  1  of  article  1  of  the  State  constitution,  which  reads. 
**We  declare  that  all  men,  when  they  form  a  social  compact,  araH 
equtil  in  rights.'*  ^^ 

The  court  ruled  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  act,  Judge 
Bean  speaking  for  the  court,  using  in  part  the  following  language: 

It  is  competent  for  the  State  to  forbid  the  employment  of  childrei? 
in  certain  callings  merely  because  it  believes  such  prohibition  to  be 
for  their  best  interest,  although  the  prohibited  employ  men  t  does  noi 
involve  a  direct  danger  to  morals,  decency,  or  of  hfe  or  limb.  Sue* 
legislation  is  not  an  unlawful  interference  with  the  parents'  contn 
over  the  child  or  right  to  its  labor,  nor  with  the  liberty  of  the  childj 
(People  V.  Ewer,  141  N,  Y.  129,  36  N.  E.  4.)  Laws  prohibitino;  the 
employment  of  adult  males  for  more  than  a  stated  number  of  hours 
per  day  or  week  are  not  valid  unless  reasonably  necesstiry  to  protect 
the  public  he^ilth,  safety,  morals  or  general  welfare,  because  the 
right  to  labor  or  employ  labor  on  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  is  a 
liberty  or  property  right  gunranteed  to  such  persons  by  the  fourtcentli 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  with  which 
the  State  can  not  interfere.  (Lot^lmer  i\  New  York,  108  U,  S.  45,  25 
Sup.  Ct.  539,  49  L.  Ed.  037,)  But  laws  regulating  the  right  cf  minors 
to  contract  do  not  come  within  this  principle*     They  are  not  sui  juris, 


ne 
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and  vnn  only  tcintract  lo  a  limited  extent.  They  are  wards  uf  ihu 
StMte  and  suliject  to  its  tcintniK  As  to  them  tlie  Stale  stands  in  tho 
|H>^'ition  eif  [)«rens  pnlrtic  and  may  exercise  iniUmitetl  siipervisioTi 
and  rontnil  over  llieir  eontraelH,  occupation,  and  ruriduc^t,  and  the 
liberty  nnd  ri^ht  <jf  fliose  >vlio  ii^ssiune  to  deal  with  thonu     This^  is  ^H 

JKjwer  wliit'h  ndiercH  in  the  govern  men  i  for  its  own  preservatiuu  i  nd^^ 
or  the  protection  of  life,  person,  health,  and  morals  of  its  future      ' 
riti/.enH. 

We   are  of   the  opinion,   therefore,    that    the  law   prohibiting   the 
<^niph)ynient  of  u  child  under  IG  yeiirs  of  aj:^e  for  longer  than  lOhou 
in  an}'  one  <hiy  is  a  valid  exerri.se  of  legifcilative  power.     It  is  ar^ue< 
however^  that  the  provisions  of  the  statute  forhidding  the  employ^ 
Tuent  i»f  sueb  a  ehild  at  any  work  heft»re  the  hour  t>f  7  in  the  mtirnin 
or  Hfter  the  hour  of  (5  at  night,  is  so  manifestly  unreasonable  an 
arbitrary   as   to   be   void   on    that  account.     The  defendant   is  no! 
aceused  tmr  \mis  he  ecinvitied  t>f  \  ioltiting  this  provision  of  the  statu 
mid  in  therefore  m»t  in  a  position  Ui  raise  the  miestion  suggested. 

It  follows  that  the  judgment  of  the  court  below  must  be  aUinned^ 
uml  it  is  so  onhTetl. 


ut 


Examination  axo  Licfasini;  of  Piamijrks^ — Coxstitittionau 

OF  Statute— ftitYfi  ctaL  t\  Colanan,  CouH  of  (^vif  Appeals  of  7Vjra#, 
iW  iSouthvefitern  He  porter,  page  77/^, — W.  P.  Coleman  sued  in  the  dis- 
trict court  of  Harrison  County  for  a  niandnmus  to  compel  T.  S.  Caven 
and  i>thers,  mayor  an<l  aldermen  of  I  he  city  t>f  Marshall,  to  appoint 
an  examining  and  supervising  board  of  pkunhers  for  the  city,  n 
iH^(pn'red  by  c^luipter  Hj:J,  Laws  of  181)7.  The  hnv  in  question  pre 
vided  that  on  this  lioard  (here  shoubl  be,  among  othem,  the  cit 
engineer  antl  a  nu>mber  of  the  local  board  of  health,  while  the  cit 
of  Marshall  liad  no  such  oflicers,  Tlie  mayor  and  ahlermen  con- 
tended that  tlie  appointnunrt  <rf  such  officera  was  *tiscretionary  with 
the  cily  council  and  not  mandatory;  that  the  special  charter  of  th(|^^ 
city,  which  contained  no  specilic  provision  for  such  officers,  w*as  il^H 
conflict  with  the  statute  named,  and  operated  as  a  rejieal  tluTcof  ' 
8o  far  as  tho  city  of  Marshall  is  concerned:  and, finally,  that  the  act 
itself  is  an  unwarranted  interference  with  the  right  of  private  busi 
ness  enterprise,  and  is  therefore  unconstitutional  and  void. 

All  these  (Contentions  were  denied  in  the  lower  court,  and,  on  appeal 
in  the  court  of  civil  appeals,  The  views  of  the  court  as  to  the  con 
stitutiomilily  of  ihe  statute  are  set  forth  in  the  ftillowing  extrac 
from  the  remarks  of  Judge  Talbot,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  th 
court : 

Referring  to  rcspoudents'  ctmtention,  tliat  the  act  of  the  twenty^ 

fifth  legislature  under  consideration,  ''interferes  with  the  rights  iif 

citijiens  to  do  busim^ss,  and  confers  sjMH'ial  privileges  on  ft  cert  ail 

class,  etc.,  and  is  therefore  unconstitutional  and  void/-   it  may  Ik. 

said  that  said  act  comes  clearly  within  the  police  powers  of  the  SlaieJ 
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All  indisputable  fiinctioii  of  the  pnliee  power,  and  one  frequently 
Bxertrised  by  llie  State  niunicipalitie>?,  is  to  provide  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  hoahh  of  the  people.  And  while  the  riglit  of  the  indi- 
ridual  to  ialior  and  enjoy  ifie  fruits  thereof  is  recotrnized  as  a  **  natural 
ri^rht  which  may  not  be  unreasonably  interfered  with  liy  legislation/' 
jrel  whenever  the  '* pursuit  concerns  the  public  heakh  and  is  of  such 
a  character  a.s  to  require  special  training  or  experience  to  qualify 
one  to  pursue  such  occupation  with  safety  to  tlie  public  interest,  tUo 
legislature  may  enact  reasonable  ref^ulations  to  protect  the  public 
-i^aiust  the  evds  which  may  result  from  incapacity  and  ignorance/' 
5uch  regulations,  which  have  been  uniformly  upheld,  will  be  found 
^n  statutes  prohibiting^  the  practice  of  medicine  t>r  surger}'  by  persona 
aot  licensed,  or  the  compounding  of  medicines  by  any  other  p*»rson 
llian  a  licensed  or  registered  pharmacist ,  Ot  her  examples  of  this  prin- 
ciple are  found  in  our  Sunday  laws  and  the  laws  which  require  study 
ind  an  examination  before  a  person  is  permitted  to  practice  law  or 
engage  in  the  occupation  of  a  deotist. 

Nor  does  the  statute  in  c|uestion,  as  contended  l>y  counsel  for 
espondents  discriminate  against  individual  plumbers  not  members 
jf  a  firm,  in  that  it  allows  a  firm  of  any  number  of  members  to  do 

^"plumbing,  if  only  one  member  has  the  license  required.  Neither  does 
it  iiHow  members  of  a  corporation  to  do  a  plumbing  business  witliout 
^laving  na4*sed  the  recpnred  examimition  and  procured  a  license.  Sec- 
tion 5  01  the  statute  is  sufficientlv  broad  and  comprehensive  to  includti 
&very  person  engaged  in  the  worTi  of  phnnbing,  whether  he  be  a  rnem- 
i)er  of  a  firm  or  of  a  cor]>oration.  It  provides:  "*That  license  shall 
lot  be  issued  to  any  person  or  firm  to  carn^^  on  or  work  at  the  business 
[)f  plumbing  or  to  act  as  inspector  of  plumbing  until  he  or  they  shall 
lave  appeared  before  the  exann'ning  and  supervising  board  for  exami- 
nation and  registration,  and  shall  have  successfully  passed  the  re(piired 

lexamination.     Ever}^  nrm  carrying  on  the  business  of  plum!>ing  shall 

|have  at  least  one  member  who  is  a  j>nictical  plumber/''  A  distinc- 
tion seems  to  be  made  of  a  licensed  plumber  and  a  practical  j>lumber, 

[and,  in  the  ctise  of  a  firm,  the  members  must  not  only  |>ass  the 
vqumnl  examination,  but  one -of  the  members  must  be  a  ''practical 
plumber."  It  can  not  be  said  that  the  jirovision,  ** every  iirm,  car- 
r\'ing  on  the  businesvs  of  plumbing  shull  have  at  least  one  practical 
plumlier/'  means  that  only  one  member  at  the  firm  is  rct[uired  to 
pass  the  examination.  The  section  quoted  requires  all  who  engage 
m  the  work  to  stand  the  examination.     We  think  it  well  settled  that 

Pa  statute  which  selects  particular  individuals  from  a  class  and  imposes 
upon  them  s(>ecial  obligations  or  burdens,  from  which  others  in  the 
same  class  are  exempt,  is  unccuistituti<inal;  but  such  is  not,  in  our 
I  opinion,  tlie  character  of  tlie  statute  under  consideration* 
EXAMINATHJX  AND  UEOISTliATlON  OF  MiNERS-  i^OXSTRUCTlOX  OF 
BTATtTTE— -CoNSTiTUTioXALiTY'--fbmmon7€¥fiWt  t\  Shahenf  Supreme 
dmrt  of  Ptnnf^iilvanxa,  6/^  Adantiv  Reporter,  page  797. — Jolm  Shaleen, 
%,  citizen  of  Illinois^  had  been  convicted  of  workmg  as  an  anthracite 
miner  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  without  a  certificate  of  qualifiea* 
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tioii.     The  act  uf  July  15,  1897  (pago  287,  Acta  of  1897),  makes  if 
mL^dcnieanor  an  to  work,  and  lixes  as  a  condition  neceesarj^  to  tho 
securing  of  such  a  certificate  tlmt  the  applicant  shall  have  had  two 
yearn*  experience  as  a  luiiier  or  niiue  lahorer  '*in  tlie  mines  of  i 
Commonwealth/'     Shalecn's  counsel  arpied  that  there  was  no  res 
tion  in  the  phra,se  quote<l,  hut  tliat  niiuei'H  in  hituminons  as  well  un 
antliracitc  mine^^  niifjjht  proctire  such  certificates,  and  that  tli© 
was  therefore  discrijninutorj'  as  against  hituminous  miners  fD*ni  ot 
States,  and  was  on  this  atH-tiunt  inicnnstitntional  and  void.     The  c 
was    appeahnl,    Urst    to   tho  superior  court    and    aftcrw^ards   Ui 
supreme  court  of  the  State^  the  judgment  of  th<^  hiwer  court  bet 
aHirmed  in  each  inntatice.     The  position  of  the  supreme  court  is  inch 
cAtcd  m  the  following  (juotatiun  from  its  opinion,  as  deli^  ''^«'d  h^ 
Jutlge  Stewart: 

The  construction  here  contended  for  would  defeat  utterly  (he  ma 
fest  purpose  of  the  act,  as  expressed  in  its  title,  and  as  may  lie  gsitJiei 
frtun  its  difTeront  provisions.     What  the  legislature  Um(  in  view  v 
the  pmtection  of  the  persons  and  lives  of  those  employed   in  ti 
anthracite   mine^   of   tne   State.     The   safety   of   those  so   engaj^ 
depends  up4»n  the  intelligent  understand  I  iiig  ny  each  (jf  those  thir 
which  dLst mulish  anthracite  mines  from  all  others,  both  in  gene; 
design  and  tlie  methods  employed  in  wi>rking  them.     It  will  not 
c5ont4?nded  that  experience  even  of  a  lifetime  in  an  iron  ore  mine, 
a  zinc  minOj  would  acquaint  one  in  the  slightest  degree  of  tho  dan 
that     lurk  m  an  anthracite    coal  miae.     Whether  exiierieuce   ui 
bituminous  mine  wotdd  to  any  extent  be  helpful  may  r)e  a  que^t^,,^ 
that    admits  of  discussion.    But   the  iuterpretatiun  of  tlic  act  tha^ 
would  admit  the  experienced  l>iturninous  mineri  would  admit  an  well 
every  other  kind  of  experienced  miner,  no  matter  whether  he  has  e   ~ 
seen  a  coal  mine  or  not. 

The  learned  iiidge  of  the  court  below  held  that  the  act  required 
a  cpialification  fur  registration  two  years'  experience  in  the  anthraci 
coal  mines  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  in  this  view  we  concur.     "" 
superior  court,  while  dissenting  fiom  this  view,  found  other  reaso: 
justif}nng  an  aOirmance  of  the  judgment.     These  call  for  no  con^iidera- 
tion  here* 

The  iudgment  is  aflirmed. 


IaIIIOJI   OttOANlZATlUNS — pRODUcrriON    OF   llECORDa — CoNTBlil 

Liability  of  ^fE^!BEHS — Pnitfrson  w    Wyomljig  Vtilleij  iJiHtrict  Con 
rii,   Stiprrlor   Court  of  Pennj^iflramit,     ft)pinion  print4>d   hi  ins 
front  pages  of  advance  sheets  of  Federal  Reporter, VoL  146,  No.  2.' 
Tlii^  was  a  case  ui  which  the  plainLitf,  Patterson,  win*  '      ted 

pliUilng  mill  and  dealt  id  lundjer  and  huihlers*  suppHt  ,:i»t 

Itachnient  as  for  c^mtempt  against  the  members  of  tha  labor  ui 
named   on  account    of    alleged    violations  of    an    injunction* 
injunction  had  been  granted  hy  tlit*  court  of  cmnmcm  [)lea.H  of  Luxer 
County  to  resimm  a  boycott  agaiust  the  firm^  and  as  no  appeal  was 
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I  taken  therefrom  the  points  involved  are  not  reviewed  hero.     In  the 

fprtMieodings  in   the  same  court    t-o  secure  the  attachment,  spe^nfic 

instances  of  viola tiona  were  named ^  and^  on  hearing,  sentence  was 

I  imposed.     An  appeal  was  then  taken  to  the  superior  court,  but  was 

[dismissed  on  grounds  that  are  set  forth  in  the  opinion  below.     FoUow- 

Jig  this  action  hy  the  superiur  court  the  case  was  again  appealed  to 

Uhe  supreme  c*>urt  of  the  State,  but  was  dismissed  without  t*pinion^ 

i      leaving  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  effect. 

I     Judge  Ilead^  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  tlic  superior  court,  after 
stating  Uie  facts  given  above,  said: 
i 


_iD 
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^V^lilc  testimony  was  being  taken  on  the  I'ulefto  show  cause  why  tlie 
[[attachment  should  not  issuej  certain  officers  of  the  W3"oniing  Valley 
[district  council  and  subordinate  locals  were  subpoenaed  to  produce 
[their  records  and  minute  books  shtnvin^  what  action,  if  any.  had  been 
'  taken  concerning  tho  l>usiness  of  the  luaintiirs.  Acting  imder  advice 
of   counsel  they  refused  to  produce  these  records  before  the  commis- 

^fiioner  who  was  taking  the  testimony,  and  on  November  5,  1004,  the 
court  fded  an  order  requiring  the  production  of  the  records.  This  is 
the  first  error  assignetl  in  the  present  appeal. 

The  argument  advanced  to  convict  the  learned  court  boh*w  of  error 
in  this  respect  is  drawn  from  article  5  of  tlie  amenrhnents  to  the  Con- 
rfititution  of  the  United  States,  which  provides  that  no  person  "shall 
I  be  compelled  in  an^  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  hluiself;** 
and  section  9  of  article  1  of  the  constitution  of  Penjis3lvania»  which 
provides  that  '^in  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  can  not  be 
L compelled  to  give  evidence  against  himself/'     These  provisions  having 
[been  imbedded  in  the  fun<lamental  law  to  safeguard  the  individual 
[rights  and  liberties  of  the  citizen^  must  be  construed  with  reasonable 
I  liberality  so  as  to  accomf»lish  the  object  intemled.     But  it  is  equally 
[dear  that  their  construction  should  not  be  so  strainecl  as  to  compel 
I  their  application  to  cases  not  clearly  and  fairly  within  the  letter  or 
[intendment  of  the  language  quoted.     Now  it  must  be  apparent  at  a 
[glance  that  the  immunity  from  testifying  is  conferred,  not  m  all  cases, 
I jior  even  in  all  cases  where  it  may  be  in  some  way  to  the  detriment  of 
I  the  \^ntness  to  be  compelled  to  give  evidence,  but  only  in  such  cases  as 
[are  fairly  embraced  in  the  expressions  ''in  any  criminal  case,"  **in  all 
[crimiiial   prosecutions/*     In   any   ordinar}^   or   commonly   accepted 
runderstanding  of  the  meaning  of  these  expressions,  an  investigation 
begim  in  a  court  of  equity  to  determine  whether  its  decree,  entered 
.in  a  purelv  civil  suit  between  private  parties,  had  been  obeyed  or  vio- 
ilateaf  could  hardlv  be  classed  as  either  '*a  criminal  case,'*  or  **a  crim- 
liual  prosecution/^     But  our  courts,  in  their  solicitude  to  seciu-e  to  the 
[citizen  the  fidl  measure  of  his  constitutional  rights,  have  not  been  con- 
jtent  to  rest  their  judgments  upon  any  such  consideration,  but  have 
|Sought  for  the  nature  and  essential  character  of  the  proceeding  in 
stion,  and  from  a  study  of  these  have  iletermined  whether,  in  sub- 
ace^  it  was  civil  or  criminaL     Thus  it  has  been  liekl  that  in  an 
action  to  recover  penalties  inflicted  by  a  statute  the  defendant  can 
neither  be  compelled  to  testify  against  himself,  nor  to  produce  his 
books  to  be  used  as  evidence  against  him.     (Bovle  v.  Smithman,  146 
Pa„  255,  23  AtL  Kep.,  397.)     So  the  act  of  June*  H,  1879  (P.  L.  129), 
enabling  a  plaintiff  in  an  execution,  upon  filing  an  aflidavit  of  his 
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belief  tlial  ihr  tlvft^mljuit  was  framJulently  concealing?  propertj%  et 
to  f^xaininr  Hio  drfrndant  nn  oath  as  to  said  proportv,  was  helt!  to  bel 
vifilatitin  of  Hit-  rifiistitutionnl  provision  now  iimlrr  consitlcratio( 
(lloi-Httuun  r,  Kmifinnn,  t*7  Pa.  M7,  '?^»  Aio.  Kop,  802.)  In  thcj 
ami  many  other  ciises  tlmt  could  l)c  rilr*!  the  court  doti^nnined  (ht^ 
the  procecilint^  in  its  nature  was  eriniinal,  and  thus  drew  the  witnel 
within  llu'  shrllfTin;^  luunlle  of  the  cMjustitution. 

Wluit,  then,  wiiH  the  essential  eluirarter  of  the  proeoc<linfr  in  tl 
e<vurt  helow  wliere  t\u\  inuu unity  from  test ifyinj^  anti  producing  re 
ords  claimed  by  certain  witneiiseH  was  denied  themf  A^  mo  hai 
already  seen,  it  was  simply  an  intiuiry  by  a  court  of  equity  to  detc 
mine  vVhether  its  own  <lecree,  nuide  in  a  strictly  civil  ca«e,  had  bee 
obeyed  or  conleni[>tuou8ly  vie  via  ted  by  the  party  a^^ainst  whom 
had  Uvon  entered. 

Proceeding's  to  ascertain  and  publisli  <"on tempts  are  as  auctent 
the  courts  which  conduct  them.     It  has  been  well  said  tbat  **tl 
power  to  flue  and  inij^rison  for  conteju|it,  from  tlie  earliest  history 
jurisprudence^  has  l>een  re;^arded  as  a  necessary  incident  anil  attriliut 
of  a  court,  without  which  it  ctmld  no  more  e^cist  than  without 

t^udfre/*     (\Vnt>^<iri  r.  Williams,  36  Miss.  ;I31,  eit^d    In  re   Dobs,  15i 
r.  S.  5(H,  ir>  Sup.  rt.  Hep.,  900,  :19  L.  Ed.   1092.)     But  from  tl 
earliest  <hiys  of  tun-  U'^al  history  contempts  of  court  and  j)n>ceedin«, 
to  ascertain  them  have  l)een  divided  int4»  two  Ijnnid  ana  easily  dia 
tiniTuishalvIe  classes.     Where  the  alle*:ed  contemptuou.s  aet  is  aim 
directly  nt  the  power  <tr  di^^nity  tjf  the  court,  or  subversive  of  thf*  di 
administration  of  public  law,  and  where  the  responsive  act  of  tl 
court  is  purely  punitive  in  character,  to  vinthcate  the  rivjhts  of  tl 
people  at  lar^re  vested  in  tlieir  properly  constituted  lej^altribun 
sucn  ciintempts,  and  the  proceedin^rs  to  ascertain  and  punitih  thor 
have  always  he4*n  retranied  as  essentially  criminal,  as  disttn^uishe 
from  civil,  in  their  charncter.     But  where  the  act  complamed  i 
CO  merely  in  the  refusal  to  do  <»r  refrain  from  doinj^  s*»me  nc 

c^  led  or  |>ri>hihited  fi)r  the  benelit,  prinuirily  at  least »  of 

partv  litigant,  proceedin«^s  to  ascertain  such  contempts  and  enfor 
obcnJience  to  tlie  ortler  or  decree  have  ever  been  deemed  akin  to  cxeci 
tion  process,  and  civile  rather  than  crinunal  in  their  nature.     "  Indeed 
tho  attachment  for  most  of  this  species  of  contempts,  and  especiallj 
for  nonpayment  nf  costs  and  nonjierformanee  oi  avvartls,  is  to  be 
lcH»ked  upon  nither  as  a  civil  execution  fi»r  the  benelit  of  the  injur 
parl3',  th*m^h  <*ftrried  an  in  the  shape  of  a  criminal  jiroeess  for  a  con 
tempi  of  the  authority  of  tiie  court.     And  thereu»re  it  hath  be 
htAa  that  such  cmitempt^,  and  the  process  thereon,  bein<?  jiroper 
the  civil  rt»niedv  of  indivi<iuals  for  a  private  injurv,  are  n«it  rele« 
Of  affecteti  by  the  j^eneral  act  of  pardon/'      (4  BL  Corn,  p.  2H5.)     Tl 
sauic  distinct ii»n  has  been  drawn  liy  the  t^iurts  of  last  rasort  of  man] 
of  our  States,  but  a  quotation  fn»m  one  will  be  sufhcient  to  nu 
obvitHis  the  point  mnv  under  consideration.     In  Thompson  i\  Peiini 
R,  H.  Co.,  48  X.  J.  Eip  105,  21  AtL  Hep.,  182,  the  court  says: 
ir«<Htini!H  in  conten*pt  are  of  two  clo^s,  namely:  Firiit,  those  insi 
ft:     *      \^\\  for  tlie  purpose^  nt  viuilicatini:  the  dfj^dty  and  preservir 


0  and  p 
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naloii',  antl  are  usvnilly  instituted  bv  the  court  in  the  interest 

Snenil  public  and  not  of  any  parti«*ular  individual  or  suitor. 
rJiftp  insututeii  by  private  mdividuab  for  the  purpcrsis  mainlT*  if  Dii 
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i»f  prut4?ctmo;  or  enforeino^  private  rights  and  in  which  tlio 
piihlic  Imvi^  no  special  interest.     These  are  remedial  or  civil  in  their 

t nature  rather  than  rriniinal  or  punitive/ '  (See^  also,  People  r.  O.  &  1\ 
Court,  101  N.  Y.  245,  4  N,  E.  Kep.,  259,  54  Am.  Rep.  691 ;  Dodd  i\ 
Una.  40  N.  J*  E(i.  672,  5  All.  Kep.,  155 ;  Water  Co.  v.  Strawhoanl  Co. 
(C*C.),  75  Fed.  Kep.,972.) 
,  Although  we  liave  been  referred  to  no  Pennsylvania  case  exactly 
in  poinl ,  there  i^  ample  authority  for  hokhng  that  the  distinction  so 
clearly  stated  by  the  New  Jei-sey  court  in  the  ca^se  ouoted  from  is 
recognized  in  our  own  State.  Our  act  of  1842,  almhslung  imprison- 
ment for  debt,  i*xeepts  from  it,s  operation  **  proceedings  us  fur  contempt 
to  enforce  civil  remedies,"  In  Chew's  Ajipeah  44  Pa.  247,  it  vam 
hold  that  a  court  of  equity  hus  power  to  enforce  a  decree  for  the  pay- 
'  ment  of  money  by  a  trustee  by  process  uf  attachment  againist  lii^ 
person   as   for   a   contempt*     Tlie   orphans*   court   has   like   jiower. 

P  (Tome's  Ap|»eab  50  Pa.  2S5;  Com,  t\  lieed,  5i»  Pa.  425.) 
A  careful  study  of  all  these  cases  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  the 
prt>ceeding  Ln  the  court  below  wa5  a  civil  proceeding  in  essence  and 

■  substance;  that  under  no  adjudication  of  the  terms  ''a  criminal  case'' 
or  **  a  criminal  prosecution"  could  it  be  fairly  cla^sscd  as  either^  and, 
a.s  a  consequence,  that  no  constitutional  right  was  denied  to  the  appel- 
lants in  compelling  the  production  of  the  books  and  records  referred 
I  to  in  the  first  a^ssipnment  of  error,  which  is  therefore  overruled. 
The  second  assignment  alleges  error  in  making  absolute  tlie  rule 
to  show  cause  why  an  attachment  shoukl  not  issue.  The  argument 
Bupporting  it  indicates  that  the  nding  of  tlie  court  below  Ls  challenged 
because  there  was  no  sufficient  e\'idence  to  warrant  a  frnding  that  the 
appellants  had  been  in  fact  guilty  of  an}'  violation  of  the  decree  pre- 
viously entered.  In  other  words,  we  are  asked  to  review  the  action 
of  the  court  in  ascertaining  the  fact  of  a  contempt  of  its  own  order 

I  and  decree.  As  the  power  to  ascertain  the  fact  of  a  contempt  is  a 
necessajy  and  integral  part  of  the  ripht  of  a  court  io  enforce  its  own 
decrees  and  to  piinisli  those  who  willfully  disreganl  or  defiantly  diso- 
bey them,  it  has  been  frequently  held  by  cinirts  of  the  highest  author- 
ity that  the  decision  of  the  court  wherein  the  contempt  wtus  conmiit- 
teVi  is,  as  to  the  fact  of  such  contempt,  final  and  m»t  the  subject  of 
review\  In  re  Debs,  158  U.  S.  564  Sup,  Ct.  Kep.,  900,  30  L  Ed. 
1092,  Mr,  Justice  Brewer^  speaking  for  the  whole  court,  says:  "But 
the  power  of  a  court  to  make  an  order  carries  witli  it  the  equal  power 
to  punish  for  a  disobedience  of  that  order,  and  the  inquiry  as  to  the 

I  quest  ion  of  disobedience  has  been,  from  time  immemorial,  the  special 
fiinction  of  the  court,  .Vnd  this  is  no  technical  rule.  In  order  that 
a  C4_mrt  may  compel  obedience  to  its  orders,  it  must  luive  the  right 
to  inquire  w^hetlier  there  has  been  any  disoliedience  thereof.  To 
submit  the  question  of  disobedience  to  another  tribunah  be  it  a  jury 
or  another  court,  would  operate  to  deprive  the  proceetUng  of  half 
its  efTiriency.'* 
Tlie  same  doctrine  was  held  by  Cliancellor  Kent  in  the  case  of 
Yates,  4  Johns  (N,  Y,)  317>  and  by  the  court  of  King's  Bench  in 
the  case  of  Earl  of  Shaftshury,  6  State  Tr.  1270,  In  our  own  case 
of  Com.  r.  Newton,  1  Chant's  Cases,  453,  Woodward  J.,  after  setting 
forth  the  powers  of  the  Supreme  Court,  says:  **This  charter  of  our 
powers  can  not  l>e  so  naiTowed  by  construction  as  to  exclude  pro- 
ceedings for  contempt.     We  do  not,  indeed,  revise  such  cases  on 
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ilmv  moriu.  lln*  courts  having  a  limited  jumdiction  in  coiiti^iup 
every  fuel  fcniiid  hv  thoin  is  to  be  taken  aa  tni*\  if  it  a|>peiir8  to  _ 
thai  they  [jroceeded  within  and  did  nut  exceed  their  jurisriict ion;  l>i! 
fur  tlie  jmrnoHo  of  neeinf^  that  their  jurisdiction  h^Ls  not  heon  trar 
cended,  ana  tlnit  tiieir  proceedings,  tia  I  hey  appear  of  Record,  hai 
been  aeeording  to  Iau%  we  j)osseas,  anil  are  bound  to  exeix*i«e,  a  su|ki| 
visory  power  over  t!K*  courts  of  tlte  Common wenhii,"  , 

There  being  no  comphiint  that  the  court  below  had  cxci^odod  itH 
juristlicti<m,  or  that  its  proceedings,  as  they  appear  of  record^  htt%*e 
not  been  acconling  to  law  and  pi*ecodent,  spiakmg  for  myself,  I  woub' 
say  i  here  appeans  no  ground  for  the  exercise  of  tlie  miper\'i8ory  powoj 
of* the  aj»[H'llute  court.     But,  in  addition,  we  feel  o!)liged  to  say  that 
can^ful  reading  of  nil  the  testimony  diHcltJses  anifde  warrant  for  tl 


liruUng  that  there  w*ks  in  fact  a  contenintuous  violation  of  tlje  injunc 

tm 
bire  (hsmissed. 


tion  entered  by  the  court  t>elow,  and  the  se<*ond  aissignment  in  ther 
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The  third  ami  fourth  a^isignmonts  assail  the  seiiteneo  imposi^d  b; 
the  court  below  upon  thosi^  adjuilgcd  guilty  of  contempt.  In  fo; 
ami  tlic  character  of  t!ie  punishment  inthcted  the  sentence  is  hi  h 
mony  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  IS.'iO  am!  the  decisions  <if  t 
Supreme  Court,  (('nnu  ex  reL  r.  Perkins,  124  Pa.,  3t>,  1ft  AtJ.  Ke 
525,  2  L.  IL  A.,  223.) 

Tlie  pniticular  error  aUeged  in  this  respe<*l  seems  to  have  been  th 
Daniel  Post  and  Peter  Koser  were  ordered  to  stand  conmiitted  un 
the  line  imposed  on  the  Wyoming  Valley  tiistrict  ctnmcil  should  I 
paid.     It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  body,  called  the  distncl  cou 
cil,  was  not  an  inctJrporated  society.     It  was  not  a  person,  natiintl 
artiliciaL     It  was  but  a  name,  atlnpted  for  their  own  convonion 
by  the  individuals  comnosing  it.     Each  individual  who  became 
meuibrr  thereby  adopt ea  that  name  as  a  proper  designation  of  liii 
self  acting  with  his  lehows  to  carry  out  the  object  common  to   all. 
Such  a  hodv  could  not  be  sued,  eo  nomine,  in  a  common-law  actioi 
(Mc{N>nneir?\  Apt>!hi  Sav,  Bank,  lU)  Pa.,  79,  2'A  Atl.  Kep.,  ;j47.) 

It  partakes  more  of  the  characteristics  of  a  partnership  than  of 
corporation.     The  law  therefi»re  looks  behiiid   the  ruoiu*  and  dei 
with  the  individuals  w^ho  nu>ve  and  act  under  and  behind  such  nar 
chosen  by  themselves      '^hey  lose  neither  their  identity  it<»^*  ^^^^^ 
individuality  by  the  i  non  of  the  common  name.     Just  ivs  tho 

obligations  anA   resj'  '  '    *^rship   become   those  nf 

each  individual  uunnl  i  the  niou\en^  ol  respoiv 

sibihiy  eoinc:^  I  a  body  \\V.e  Uus  stimd 

forth  irom  h<  Ivavc  c*x,\\eV>V^'«^  ^^^ '^ 

selves  an*:  he  coiui^^^^  \)V\tAtr^ 

is  charti.  i  .hi  nf>  ^  ^^^xi^^  vr^xW"^ 
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has  been  found  to  be  a  violation  of  the  decree*  If  they  can  not  be 
held  responsible  for  such  a  contempt  none  of  the  other  members  can 
be.  Thus  the  court  will  be  left  to  fulminate  agaiast  a  name  only, 
while  the  living,  breathing  actors,  who  really  did  the  acts  nubversive 
of  tlie  decree,  are  l)eyoua  it^  reach.  We  can  n<»t  tlunk  that  a  court 
invested  with  the  di^xnity  and  exercising  the  hi^li  powers  of  our  courts 
of  e<|uity  is  so  impotent  to  enforce  its  final  decrees.  If  it  must  per- 
mit such  contempts  to  ^o  unpunished,  it  would  soon  become  itself 
t contemptible.  On  the  whole  record  we  are  all  of  opinion  that  no 
substantial  error  has  been  conumtted  by  the  learned  court  below 
Appeal  dismissed,  at  the  costs  of  the  appellants, 
no 
Urn 


ABOE    OrOANIZATIOXS — REINSTATEMENT    OF    MeMBKKS— 1n\]1   N( 

TiON — Contempt ^JuiiiSDicTiox — Bachraan  iK  Ilarnngtmi,  Court  of 
Appeals  of  New  York,  77  NoHheasiern  Reporter ^  pat^e  637, — Charles  II* 
Harrington,  president  of  the  Rochesti^r  Musicians*  Protective  Associ- 
ation, had  been  judged  guilty  of  contempt  in  the  appellate  division  of 
the  supreme  court  on  account  of  his  failure  to  comply  with  a  nxandati^ 
directing  the  reinstatement  of  the  plaintiti,  Bachman,  as  a  member  in 
the  union.  The  association  was  unincorporated,  and  Bachman  hail 
been  suspended  for  an  alleged  violation  of  one  of  its  by-laws,  A 
temporary*  injunction  had  l>een  secured  by  Bachman,  ordering  that 
he  be  reinstated  as  a  member  in  good  standing,  and  restraining  the 
defendant  from  taking  further  steps  toward  the  prosecution  of  the 
plaintiff,  and  from  suspending  or  expelling  him,  and  from  den^nng  to 
him  an>'  of  the  beuefit.s  of  membersliip  in  the  association,  and  pre- 
venting or  attempting  to  prevent  members  of  the  asso<riation  by 
threats,  persuasion,  speecht  writing,  or  othenvtse,  from  working  with 
or  for  the  plaintiff.     The  ]>laintiir  also  asked  for  damages. 

Proceedings  were  subsequently  instituted  to  punish  Harrington  for 
contempt,  it  being  alleged  that  he  had  violated  the  injunction  in 
various  ways.  On  hearing  at  special  term  he  was  acquitted  on  all 
chargers  except  that  of  having  '* failed,  neglected,  and  refused**  to 
reinstate  Bacliman,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  rights,  and  a  fine  of  8160 
was  impos€Hl  on  the  defendant,  the  same  to  be  paid  to  Bachman  as 
indemnity.  This  order  was  affirmed  by  tlie  appellate  division^  whicli, 
however,  allowed  an  appeal  to  the  court  of  appeals  and  certified  to  it 
two  (piestious.  First,  was  that  portion  of  the  original  iujunction  order 
granted  by  the  justice  in  special  tenn,  which  required  the  defendant 
association  imnu»diate!y  to  reinstate  the  plaintiff  as  a  member  in 
good  standing,  void?  Second,  can  the  defendant,  an  unincoq>orated 
association,  be  convicted  of  a  contempt  of  court  ujion  the  fact^ 
appearing  in  the  record  herein? 

Taking  up  the  fii-st  (question  before  the  court,  Judge  Culleu,  who 
announced  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  appeals  reversing  the  judgment 
of  the  court  below,  said : 
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W  Of  ctnirst*,  the  (jiie^titui  liofort^  uh  is  as  to  tlie  puwer  of  the  rourt, 
not  nn  to  tho  propriety  of  its  ad  ion.  If*  on  tht^  pupcrs  presontod,  the 
court  hail  aiithority  to  make  the  onJer  that  the  defondant  forthwith 
riMnstalo  tho  plaintiflT  as  a  rn*>Tiihf'r  of  ihr  asstK"iahon»  tlioii^h  it  erred 
in  niakinjT  tlie  order,  the  <h^fendant  was  properly  ronvietod.  But  it 
the  eourt  had  no  aiithoritv  to  make  that  order,  theo  the  defendant 
should  not  be  punished.  \i  is  well  si^llled  hy  repeate<I  deeisiona  of 
this  conrt  that  in  this  State  a  eoin^t  of  etpiity  has  no  inherent  ahstdiite 
power  lo  n^rant  interlocutor)'  injunctions,  hut  that  authority  tlierefor 
must  he  found  in  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  The  i^ubject  is  re^ii* 
luted  by  sections  603  and  604  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Pruoeduro,  which 

•  provide:  .    *        ^ 

**Sec.  603.  Injunction.  When  the  right  thereto  depends  upon 
thi^  nature  of  ihe  action.  When*  it  appears^  from  the  complaint, 
that  the  phiiuliiT  demands  and  is  entitled  to  a  jud*^ment  aj^ainst  tlie 
defeiKlant,  restraininji;  the  commission  or  coulinuance  of  an  acl,  tho 
commission  or  contimnince  of  which,  durin*^  the  [lendency  of  tlie 
action,  wouM  prodnee  injur\"  to  the  plaintiff,  an  injunction  order  may 
be  granted  to  restrain  j(,     '^     ♦     ♦' 

Sect  ion  604  was  also  <piuted  and  di.seusaed^  hut  was  dinniiii^e*!  aa 

not  being  applicable.     Judge  CuUen  then  said: 

In  the  present  case  the  defendant  berng  a  vohnitary  association, 
the  action  for  reinstatement  was  properly  l>rouji:[it  in  equity,  thrm^h 
as  to  a  corporation  the  remedy  would  he  hy  mandamus.  But  rein- 
statement m  the  association  was  the  final  relief  scju«:jlit.  So  far  as 
the  complaint  sought  to  restrain  the  enforcement  of  his  suspension 
agaiust  the  jdairUilf,  the  case  falls  within  sectitm  B(Ki,  and  tht* 
cotirt  had  power  to  restrain  by  temp*u'arv  injunction  the  same  acti* 
which,  were  the  plaintifT  suct'essfub  wotdd  l>e  restrained  by  a  final 

t'udgment,  but  that  in  no  way  inclu*h\s  reinstatement,  which  so  far 
roni  being  restrained  would  l»e  enforced  by  the  final  judgment. 
While,  however,  the  language  of  Uie  code  in  terms  autnorizc^s  an 
injunction  only  against  the  commission  of  acts,  still  it  is  doubtless 
Witlun  ihe  power  of  a  court  of  equity,  in  proper  cases,  to  issue  manda- 
tor>^  injunctions^  arHl  the  provisions  of  the  ci>de.should  n*>t  h(*so  strictly 
construed  as  to  deny  that  ]iow(»r  in  any  case.  But  while  such  power 
may  exist  it  is  by  no  nutans  imlimited,  and  when  it  excee<ls  the  limit 
it  is  not  a  mere  error,  but  void  as  without  jnrisdictiou. 

Tlie  essential  ditTerence  between  the  two  cias.^\s  of  cases  and  the 
nature  antl  function  of  an  mterloeutorv  injunction  are  well  staled  liy 
Judge  Taft  of  the  United  States  Circu'it  Court  in  Toledo,  etc.,  H,  R. 
Co.  IK  Pennsylvania  Company  (C.  C\)  54  Fed.  730,  HI  L.  R.  A.  3S7: 

"The  oflit'^e  of  a  preliminary  injunction  is  to  pres^^rvc  the  status 
(|uo  until,  iq>on  final  hearingi  the  coiu't  may  grant  full  relief.  Gen-  , 
erallv  this  can  l)e  accomplished  by  an  injunction  prohibitory  in  f4»rni, 
but  U  sometimes  happens  that  tlie  status  quo  is  a  condition  not  of 
rest,  hut  of  action,  and  the  condition  of  rest  is  exactly  what  will 
inflict  tilt*  irreparable  injury  upon  complainant,  which  he  appeals  to 
n  ciHirt  of  e(|uity  to  prcitect  liim  from.  In  such  a  case  courts  of 
equity  issue  mandatory  writs  before  the  case*  is  heanl  (m  its  merits.'* 
To  tfiat  doctrine  1  express  my  full  as.sent.  Therefore,  where  the 
complainant  presents  a  case  showing  or  tending  to  show  that  afTirma* 
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live  action  by  tho  dofendant,  of  u  temporary  character,  is  necessary 
to  preserve  th^  status  of  the  oarties,  then  a  mandatory  injunction 
may  be  granted.  But  if  there  ne  neither  proof  nt>r  alleviation  to  that 
efTect,  and  tlie  act  sout^ht  to  be  enfotei'd  is  not  continuous  in  its 
character,  t>ut  sok^Iv  the  one  sought  to  lu*  decreed  by  final  judgment, 
then  the  issuing  i»f  a  prelimiQary  inatidaturv  injunction  is  without 
authority.  In  the  nresent  case  the  strictly  injunctive  provisions  of 
the  order  alleged  ti»  be  violated  were  of  tlie  broadest  and  most  sweep- 
ing character.  The  defendant  was  enj*»ined  from  denying  '*to  the 
plaintiff  any  of  the  benefits  of  membership  in  said  association  ♦  *  * 
from  preventing  or  attempting  to  prevent  members  4)f  the  association 
l>y  threat,  persuasiun,  speech,  writing,  or  otherwise  from  w^orking 
with  or  for  tiie  phiintitT  in  his  profession,  from  preventing  or  attempt- 
ing to  prevent  the  phxintitf  from  obtaining  work  in  his  profession,'* 
Th<*  injunctitm  to  tnis  extent  was  within  the  power  nf  toe  judge  to 
grant,  and  it  operated  during  its  contimiance  tu  nullify  the  susf>ensicm 
of  the  plaintitT.  The  defendant,  however,  has  been  acc^uitted  uf  any 
viohilion  of  these  pro\'isions  of  the  order,  and  he  lias  been  punishecl 
«cdelv  for  failure  *'to  reinstate  the  plaintiiT  as  a  member  in  good 
stanthng.'^ 

As  already  said,  this  was  the  very  rehef  that  the  jdaintilT  sought 
to  obtain  by  a  final  judgment.  Had  the  defendant  complied  with 
the  order  uf  the  judge,  the  plaint ilf  miglit  have  discontinued  the 
action,  or  let  it  go  against  him  by  default,  for  he  would  have  obtained 
all  he  sought  except  damages.  True,  the  plaintiif  might  have  been 
subsequently  trieu  and  expelled  from  the  association,  but  in  that 
respite t  his  cast^  would  in  nowise  dilTer  from  that  of  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  association.  Being  a  member  in  good  standing,  charges 
again  would  have  tc»  be  preferred  against  him  and  he  woidd  be  again 
entitled  to  a  trial.  Counstd  for  the  appellant  urges  that  the  order 
directed  only  a  temporary  reinstatement  pending  trial  or  hearing. 
It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  to  say  that  such  are  not  the  terms  of 
the  order.  It  directs  reinstatement  uwpialifKHL  Xor  is  there  any 
provision  in  the  by-laws  for  a  reinstatemeiit  of  a  temporary  character, 
or  any  procedure  with  reference  to  it  prescribed.  So  fur  as  what  is 
t£'nne<I  a  temporary  reinstatement  is  involved,  that  was  elTected  by 
the  order  of  the  court  which  enjoined  t!ie  defendant  from  denying 
the  plaintin*  any  of  the  benelits  of  membershiit.  As  long  as  the 
defendant  complied  with  this  provision  the  plaintiir  was  substa 
tie lly  reinstateu. 

It  is  suggested  by  counsel^  liased  on  a  statement  of  the  allidavit 
the  defendant  in  answer  to  the  proceedings  to  punish  iiim  for  con- 
tempt, that  members  of  the  union  wt>uld  lu^t  work  with  the  plaintifT 
unless  he  was  actually  reinstated,  even  though  the  association  should 
recognize  his  ri^ht^i  and  obey  the  injunction  of  the  court.  There  is 
no  suggi>stion,  however,  of  this  character  to  be  found  in  the  coni- 

Idaint  on  which  exclusively  the  injunction  was  granted.  If  there 
lad  b€»en  presented  any  proof,  or  even  if  there  were  an  allegation  m 
the  complaint  that  a  mere  restraining  order,  however  fully  obeyed, 
would  be  practically  inoperative  to  nuiintain  the  status  of  the  plaintiff 
unless  accompanied  by  a  temporary  reinstatement  in  the  association, 
and  (he  court  or  judge  had  (inhered  a  ti^mporarv'  reinstatement  pend- 
ing the  hearing  or  trial,  a  diiferent  tjuestion  woidd  be  presented 
Tben^  is  no  such  question,  however,  in  the  present  case.     The 
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goiiif;  views  rciiiltT  it  uimoc<'ssary  to  coii^iidor  the  second  qu4?«tior 
ci*rtified  to  this  court* 

Tho  ordors  of  Ihe  np|K|llHt<^  divi.^iei?i  unci  uf  tlio  Hpeeial  fjnrm  ^Iiotila 
bc»  rc*v*ersrd,  and  tht*  motion  t*>  ptniish  for  <  ontempt  drniod,  with  costiJ 
in  this  court  and  Um  dollniH  cohIh  t>f  niotit)n.     The  first  €|!jeHtio!i  ] 
c^^tificd  shtiuld   hv  Hnswe^n/il  In  th«'  iiflirniativt*.     The  second   nt*edj 
tnoi  bo  answ^ercd. 


Mink    KiiGULATiotN**— Wabu     Rooms    nm    Minkes — Ounstitii- 
TiONALiTY    OF    Statitte — Stame  IK  People,  Supreme    Court  of  /Hi* 

7S  Northdiifrrn  Riporftr,  page  67.-  Cluirlcs  A.  Stanie  was  con- 
Btcd  of  a  violation  of  the  act  of  May  14,  1903  (ActB  of  1903,  \>,  252)  J 
which   irquirfs  operators  of  coal   niin<s  ti)   iirovidv  and   inaintain] 
w^iLsh  rooniK  at  tin*  lop  of  their  mines  for  the  Uise  of  minera  and  tither] 
employt'es,  witli  aceonimodatitms  fcjr  drying  tlieir  rlothmg  then^n. 
Judgment  against  Stame  wai*  rendered  by  a  justices  of  the  peaeo  of  J 
Sangamon  C*>unty,  and,  tin  appeal,  in  tlie  circuit  court,     A  further 
1       appeal  waii  taken  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  Slate,  Stame  s  counsid 
H  claiming  that   the  statute   in  questittn   was  uncon^titutionah     The^ 
^  finding  of  the  supreme  court  wa.s  in  favor  of  this  chiim,  tl»o  tstatuto 
being   declared    micoui'^titulicinrth    an<l    the    judi^nient    of   the    hiwor 
courts  reversed. 

The  reasoiLs  for  the  ctaiclLLsions  reached  an*  givni  in  the  follow- 
ing extracLs  from  the  opinion  of  the  ctmrt  as  given  hy  Ju<}ge  Scott: 

I       It  18  insisted  that  the  statute  is  unconstitutional.     It  is  appar- 
ent, upon   inspection  thereof,  that  it  places  upon  mine  owners  or] 
iijK^ratt»rs  a  Imrden  n<it  bt>rne  hy  other  employers  of  labor  and  is 
special  legislation,  and  for  that  reason  invalid,  unless  for  some  rea- ' 
son  it  docs  not  fall  within  the  operation  of  the  g*  nentl  rule  forbid- 
ding legislation  of  that  character.     [Cases  cited.) 

It  is  said,  however,  that  the  miner  works  at  a  depth  which  removes 
H  him  from  all  <  linuitie  changes  and  conditions  on  the  surface  and  in 
Ha  temperature  whifh,   throughout  a  portion  of  the  year,  is  much! 
H  higher  than  that  outside  the  mine;  toat  when  his  work  is  over  for' 
^^  the  day  his  skin  is  covered  with  grease,  smoke,  dust,  grime,  and' 

f>eiNpiration;  that    without    an    opportunity    to    bathe    and    chango  j 
lis  attire,  he  can   not  chitlie   himself  eonlfortald^^  for  his  j«iurney 
through   cold   weather  to  his  home:  tluit  these   adverse   conditions 

I  inevitably  lead  to  colds,  consumption,  pneumonia,  and   general  im- 
healthfulness;  and  that  the  statute  in  question  should  l>e  sustained  j 
as  a  valid  exercise  of  police  power,  ana  it  is  urged,  as  that  power  j 
may  be  exercised  to  promote  the  comfort,  health,  welfare  and  safety] 
of  the  public,  that  this  statute  is  referable  to  that  power  as  a  health  ] 

■  regulation,  for  the  reason  that  it  will  afford  the  miner  an  opportunity 
to  avoid  danger  to  hU  health,  otherwise  consequent  upon  his  occu- 
pation. It  is  true,  as  suggested  by  counsel,  and  as  stated  bv  this 
court  in  Lasher  v.  People,  183  lib  22(>,  55  N.  E.  603,  that  the*  legis- 
lature has  the  power  to  fonn  classc's  for  the  purpose  of  police  regula- 
tion if  it  does  not  arbitrarily  di.scriminate  between  persons  in  the 
sume  situation. 
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purpose  of  this  act  is  to  promote 
and  other  j)erson8  employed  in  coal  nimes.  Mftn3"  men  in  this  Stati* 
are  employed  in  (lie  unindries  and  steel  mills  who  work  in  a  In  teller 
temperature  than  do  the  miners,  surrounded  by  conditions  dele- 
terious to  health  and  inimical  to  longevity.  The  convenience  pra^| 
vided  for  by  this  act  is  not  less  desu*able  to  them  than  to  the  coaP^ 
miner.  Wfiile  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  form  elanses  in  refer- 
ence to  which  the  police  power  may  be  exercised  is  unquestioned, 
there  can  be  no  discrimination  among  individuals  in  foniiing  such 
classes  unless  there  is  some  dilference  in  their  condition  which  causes 
them  to  naturally  fall  into  difl'ercnt  groups.  It  is  apparent  that  a 
statute  of  this  character,  providing  that  a  wash  house  shoidd  be 
provided  for  miners  working  at  a  greater  deptli  than  200  feet  below 
the  surface^  and  making  no  similar  provision  f(*r  miners  working  at  a 
leaser  depth,  would  be  uiiconstitut  u)nal  because  it  would  make  an 
arbitrary  distinction  between  individuals  surrounded  by  the  same 
conditions.  We  think  the  act  in  question,  when  eonsiderod  as  an 
exercise  of  police  power »  is  properly  the  subject  of  the  same  t»bjection. 
The  fact  that  it  proposes  to  l>cne(it  workmen  employed  in  coal  milling 
dot^s  not  make  it  vahd,  in  view  t»f  llie  fact  tjiat  laborer-s  in  other  employ- 
ment are  surrounded  In"  hke  conthlions  and  are  equally  in  nc^ed  of  the 
benefit  of  this  statute.     Conceding  the  importance  which  defendant 

^in  error  attaches  to  this  act  as  a  sanitary'  measure,  it  Ls  apparent  tliat 
it  is  not  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  remed3"  the  evil  at  which  it  im 
^imed,  because  it  will  bring  relief  only  to  a  part  of  the  people- who 
suffer  therefrom. 
Defendant  in  error  predicates  its  contention  that  this  statute  is 
constitutional  principally  upon  the  gri>und  that  it  is  witliin  sectiiui 
20  of  article  4  of  the  constitution  of  1S70-  That  section  reads  a^s 
follows:  '*It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  to  pass  such 
I  laws  as  may  be  necessary'  for  the  |>rotectii>n  of  operative  miners,  by 

^ft  providing  fi>r  ventilation,  when  the  same  may  be  remiired,  and  tha 
^m  construction  of  eiJcapentent  shafts,  or  such  other  appliances  a^  mar 
secure  safety  in  .all  coal  nn'nes,  and  to  provide  for  the  enforcement 
of  said  laws  by  such  penalties  and  pTimshments  as  may  be  deemed 
proper/' 

To  adopt  the  \'iew  of  the  deF<*ndant  in  error  would  requii*e  us  to 
interpolate  the  words,  "and  iicMltli/*  after  the  w*>nl  * 'safety/'  and 
tlien  the  provision  would  be  of  doubtful  meaning.  If  it  was  the 
pui'pose  of  the  builders  of  the  constitution  to  din*ct  the  general 
assend)!y  to  paas  laws  other  than  such  as  slu^uld  **secure  safety  in 
all  coal  mines/'  they  fail  to  use  language  to  manifest  tlieir  intention, 
and  an  ascertainment  of  their  purpose  can  avail  nothing  under  such 
circumstances.  We  ai*e  of  opinion  that  the  leg^Lslation  in  question 
is  not  authorized  by  tins  constitutional  provision  for  two  reiisons: 
First,  the  ]>urpose  of  this  provision  of  the  constitution  Is  to  i*eqiuro 
the  enactment  uf  laws  providing  lor  the  safety  of  the  miner  while* 
ju  the  mine»  and  this  act  makes  no  pro\ision  that  will  benefit  the 
miner  or  protect  or  aid  him  until  a  time  after  he  has  left  the  mine; 
second,  the  provision  of  the  const itui  ion  was  designed  only  to  require 
the  enactment  of  laws  which  should  promote  ventilation  and  guard 
the  personal  safety  of  ihe  niiner^ — that  i»f  protect  him  from  personal 
injury. 
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Tlve  miner  works  in  a  pltu-e  \vlu»re  Iw  is  exposed  tci  dangi*i*s  whk-li 
io  not  asHHil  lliosn  ^\^lo  labor  above  ground.  Damp,  darkness, 
lioxifHLs  ^ases,  lack  or  dillieulty  of  vrntibition,  and  other  causos 
rontribnlc  to  rt^ndcr  bis  situaritjn  wbik*  at  work  unpieiisanl^  nnde- 
eirablc,  and  prriloUH.  Tlio  conHiitiilif)nal  convention  and  the  ppopk^ 
of  tho  Stiito  rect»^ni/,pd  this  ctmditiun,  and,  by  the  eonstitnlujri, 
isely  eonmumded  the  lepshitnro  to  enart  Hiich  biws  a.-*  ^llollld 
seen  re  \\U  pt^rsnnnl  safely  \shile  in  the  mine.  When,  however,  he 
has  eeased  his  hibor,  left   tlie  mine  and  reached  the  snrfat'e  of  ihe 

»eartli,  he  has  for  the  (inie  bein«^  passed  iM'vond  the  operation  of  the 
conslituiional  provision  and  of  any  valid  statute  antln>rize<l  thereby. 
His  situation  is  not  then  dilferent  from  that  of  many  otlier  worktiien 
leavinj^  their  employment  at  the  encl  of  the  day,  and  bis  rights  under 
thec(»nstituti<>n  are  not  then  (greater  than  ihoseofsuch  otlier workmen. 
We  eont'lmle  thai  the  enartnient  here  in  qnestion  is  not  within  the 
meaning  of  the  section  of  onr  conslitntion  herein  above  set  forth, 
and  that  it  is  obnoxious  to  that  prin'isii>n  of  the  fnndamental  law  of 
the  State  which  forbids  special  legislation  ineprtain  ennmerated  eases. 
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Piun'Ktmox'  or  Employees  as  Members  of  Laiior  Organiza- 
tions- Feoehal  CoKTKoL  Over  [.ahor  Contract— Cokstiti^- 
TioNAi-rTY  OF  Statute —  rnitfid  States  v.  Scatt,  United  States  Circuit 
Court,  Wi'stt't^n  DiMrid  (ff  h'trttuchj,  fJfS  Ffijrnd  /lepmier,  puffe  4'^1 , — 

XL  Scott,  tlie  chief  train  dispatcher  of  the  Lonisville  and  Na.shville 
Kailruad  Onnpany,  was  indicted  for  violation  of  st»ctiou  10  of  tbe 
ft^n  of  Congi'es{5  of  June  1,  1898  (see  Tenth  Special  Report  of  the 
Conitnissioner  **f  Lalior,  p.  1377),  which  nmke^  it  a  criiniiiai 
^offense  for  any  interstate  carrier,  or  the  ofRcers  or  agents  thereof, 
a^s  eniphiy**rs  to  n^piire  any  enipltjyee  ur  person  si»ekin^  empKiynient, 

enter  into  an  agreement  not  to  become  or  remain  a  member  of  any 
abor  organization,  or  to  threaten  any  emphjyee  wit  h  lofts  of  eniph>ynjen  t 
or  unjristly  disrnmrnnte  a»|:ainst  any  emph»yee  because  of  his  mem- 
bership in  sucli  labor  organimtion.  The  defendant  tlenuuTcd  to  the 
indictment  on  the  gjround  that  tbe  statute  was  unc4mstitutionaK 

The  facts  and  rnlinjzs  in  the  case  ajipearin  the  following  quotations 
irom  the  opinicm  t»f  Jutlge  Evans: 

The  imlictment  ui  this  case  contains  six  counts;  but  it  will  suffict? 
to  say  that  in  substance  each  of  lliem  charges,  in  appropriate  lan- 
guage, that  the  Lomsvdle  &  Xashviile  Kadroad  Comnanv  iji  a  com- 
ni<m  carrier  enjraged  m  the  transportation  by  railroad  of  passeiigers 
and  pr(»f>tTty  b}"  continuous  carriage  or  slupment  from  one  State 
linto  another;  that  tlie  accused,  J.  AlT  Scott,  is  and  was  it^  agent  and 
'chief  train  dispatcher,  and  as  such  hatl  supt*r\ision  and  control  of 
the  emplo^^nent  for  the  said  company  of  certain  telegraph  operators, 
tjnchubn*^  thosi*  mentioned  in  the  indictment,  who  were,  us  sucJj,  in 
pthe  employment  of  the  said  raih'oad  companv;  and  that  the  accused 
did  threaten  them  and  each  of  them  with  the  loss  of  their  said  employ* 
inent  if  ibey  joined  a  c<Ttain  labor  a-sst»ciatiim  known  as  the   *  Order 
f//  JifliJnmd'Telegi'aphers,"  which  order  was  a  corporation  organized 
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under  the  laws  t»f  the  State  of  Inwa,  but  the  a'nna  and  pui'poses 
whicli  tivv  not  otherwise  shown. 

The  defendant  has  demurred  to  the  in{iictuient  upon  the  ground 
that  the  provisions  of  section  10  of  the  act  are  not  such  as  Congress 
is  authorized  hy  the  Ct>n.stitiition  o(  tlie  United  States  to  enact,  antl 
thus  IS  raised  a  (luestion  of  great  dolicacy  as  well  as  interest  an«l 
impurtan<*ep  ami  (»ne  whicli  Iherefore  has  called  for  very  deliberate 
consideration.  The  subject  has  been  cai*efully  investigatetl  bv  ihe 
coiu't,  and  hn  ct inclusions  ai'e  now  to  be  statetL 

It  is  conce<led  that  there  are  no  clauses  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
which  can  support  the  tenth  y<»ctiun  of  ihe  act,  unless  it  be  those 
found  in  article  1,  se<'titin  S,  uf  that  Instnnnent,  It  is  tliere  pro- 
vided that: 

**The  Con^Tess  sliall  have  power  [aiut^ng  other  things]  in  regulate 
commerce  witli  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and 
with  the  Indian  tribes  [and]  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
anii  proper  for  carr\'ing  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers/' 

The  interpretation  of  the  last  of  these  clausi^s  is  governed  by  the 
rule  laid  doA\-n  by  the  Supreme  Cuurt  in  McCuUoeh  i\  Maryland,  4 
Wh«*at.  421,  4  L.  Ed.  571),  which,  ever  since  its  annomieement  in 
1810,  has  been  accepted  by  that  court  (and,  of  coui'sc,  by  all  other 
courts)  as  perfectly  accurate.  Speaking  through  CIdef  Justice 
Mai*shall,  the  court  saitl: 

"We  admit,  as  all  must  admit,  that  the  powers  of  the  Government 
are  limited,  and  that  its  limits  are  n«>t  to  be  transcended.  But  we 
think  the  sound  construction  of  the  Consiitution  must  allow  to  the 
National  Legislature  that  discretion,  with  respect  to  the  means  by 
which  the  powers  it  confers  are  to  be  carried  into  execution,  whien 
will  enable  that  body  to  ijerform  the  high  tluties  assignetl  to  it  in  the 
manner  most  beneficial  to  the  people.  Let  the  end  l)e  legitimate, 
let  it  be  within  the  scope  of  the  Constitutiua,  ami  all  means  which 
are  am>ronf  iate,  which  are  plainly  adapted  to  that  end,  which  are  not 
prr>hibited,  but  consist  with  the  letter  ami  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
are  constitutioruiL'' 

In  respect  to  the  legislation  now  in  c[uestion,  emphasis  may  profit- 
ably be  laid  upon  the  elements  of  the  rule  requinng  that  letri^lation 
•*shall  be  witliin  the  scope  of  the  Constitution,'^  that  it  shall  **bG 
plainly  adapted'-  to  constitutional  ends,  anti  be  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  that  instrument. 

The  word  '*  commerce''  as  useil  in  the  Constitution,  has  been  tlefined 
by  the  Supreme  Court*  In  the  great  case  of  Gibbons  w  Ogilen,  1) 
Wheat.  180,  6  L.  Ed.  23,  it  was  saitl: 

•^Commerce,  untloiibtcdly,  is  trafTic,  but  it  is  souiething  mort^--it  is 
intercourse.  It  tlescribes  tl*cconuuercial  intercourse  between  nations 
and  parts  of  nations  in  all  its  branches,  and  is  regulated  by  prescribed 
ndes  for  carrying  on  that  intercourse.*' 

The  ]iower  ct»nferred  upon  Congress  is  to  regulate  this  conunercial 
intercourse  and  tl»e  carrying  on  thereof  among  the  States,  and  unqTes- 
tionaldv  it  may  devise  any  proper  and  necessary  means  for  doing  that 
particular  thing.  l)i»es  the  legislaticm  now  in  question,  in  any  fair 
sens<%  regtdate  commercial  intercourse  among  the  States,  or  d*^es  it 
only  regtdate  certain  phases  of  the  intercourse  between  employer  and 
employee?  If  tlie  latter  is  all,  even  thorgh  this  legislation  is  asscj- 
eiatcd  in  the  same  act  with  other  provisions  whicli  do  regulate  com- 
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morcial  intercourse  anion*?  ilie  States,  can  it  ho  iiiaintained  a^i  coiiati- 
inlional?  It  is  i^lmicntary  (liat  ont>  provision  in  an  act  may  bcs 
constiiniinnal  iiml  another  unconstittititJinil,  One  may  stand  and 
llio  other  full  if  they  may  ho  separated,  as  here  they  easily  can  he  n» 
iK^tween  section  in  and  (lie  other  ehiuses  of  the  aet;  so  that  section  10 
might  fall  antl  the  rcuuuninji;  portions  of  the  act  of  June  1,  1S9S,  Iks 
conslitutionah  It  is  tnie  it  lias  heeti  juiUriully  deU»nnincd  tliat 
Conf^ress  Iras  tlie  power,  in  rc^nhiting  interstate  commerce,  to  inipoi^o. 
(hities  up(»n  (carriers  whieh  liave  reference  to  the  safety  of  eniph>yoeH 
while  actually  discharging  duties  perlainitii^  to  interstate  commerce, 
a8  well  as  to  that  of  passengers  an*l  property;  hut  it  can  hardly  l>e 
fairly  contendt^l  that  the  pnivisions  ot  section  \{)  have  any  such  pur- 
pose in  view. 

Those  provisiiHis  relate*,  not  to  the  safely  of  the  employees  widio 
actualiy  oischarging  duties  pertaining  to  interstate  commerce,  but  to 
their  ht^ng  mend>ers  of  lahor  unions,  ami,  in  the  matter  of  making  and 
enforcing  contracts  fnr  hiring  them,  forhids  discrinunatiims  against 
them  on  that  groiuid.  Indeed,  we  can  not,  and  wo  certainly  should 
not,  shut  our  ey«*s  io  the  fiu^t  (which  is  clear  enough  upcjn  the  faco 
of  the  section  as  well  tus  otherwise)  that  the  essential  purpose  of  the 
enactn>ent  was  not  to  ''regulate  commercial  inteix^nirse  among  the 
Slates/'  Init  was  t<)  prevent,  geiuu'ally,  discrinnnations  against  what 
is  called  union  lal>or  in  one  Slate  ahme  as  wndl  as  in  more  than  one. 
We  can  not  too  strongly  emphasize  this  oh\nous  fact.  If  this  nroposi- 
tion  he  true  (and  it  seems  iiyus  that  no  one  can  fairly  doubt  it),  then 
the  rpiestion  is  seUled;  forj  whatever  the  States  might  do  in  such 
matters  through  their  own  legislatures,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  does  not  confer  upon  Congress  by  any  express  language,  nor 
by  afiy  fair  implication  friMu  any  langua^^je  used,  the  power,  when 
servants  an^  euiployed,  to  pre%'ent  cliscnnu'nations  against  rnion 
lahor,  either  in  Kentu<^ky  alone  or  in  several  Slal(^s,  even  if  the  hirer 
at  the  time  <h>es  lui|>ppn  to  he  engaged  in  interstate  traffic^  Such 
legislation  for  su(*h  a  purpose  can  not  l>e  supposed  to  have  begii  in  the 
con  tc^ni  plat  ion  of  the*  fratuers  of  the  (^institution./'  The  legislation  to 
prevent  discriuiinatiou  against  union  labor  in  r/spect  to  employing 
or  retaining  servants,  therefore,  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court|  a 
regulation  of  conunerce,  and  certainly  it  is  not  a  "regulation  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  among  the  States"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution,  and  yet  the  regulation  of  that  one  thing,  namely,  the 
matter  tif  discriuiinatlon  against  uu'mU'rs  of  labor  tnuons  in  respect 
to  the  employment  aiul  ret<*ntion  of  servants,  is  the  clear  and  only 
ose  of  section  IJJ/  Looking  souarely  at  the  language  of  (he  sta- 
tion, this  wotdd  seem  to  be  the  only  conclusion  that  is  possible. 


4 
I 


Viewing  the  matter  from  another  and  somewhat  narrower  stand- 

1  joint,  we  fmd  another  nmst  ct^gent  id»j(H'tion  to  section  \i)  of  the  act. 
n  the  Trade^Mark  Vnscs,  100  U.  S,,  at  page  06,  25  L.  K(L  550,  Justice 
Miller,  speaking  for  the  court,  said: 

**Govenied  by  this  view  of  our  duty,  we  proceed  to  remark  that  a 
glance  at  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution  <liscloscs  at  once 
what  has  been  often  the  subject  of  comment  in  this  court  an{l  out  of 
it,  that  the  power  of  regulation  there  ctmferred  i>n  Congress  is  limi(e<l 
to  couuu(T<'e  with  foreign  mitfons,  conunerce  anu^ng  the  States,  and 
commerce  with  the  Intlian  tribes.  While  bearing  ui  miml  tlu»  liberal 
t?onstraction  thai  commerce  with  foreign  nations  means  commerce 


» 


I 
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between  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  citizens  ami  subjects 
fiireifni  nations,  nnd  cauimeix'O  aiiionj;;  the  States  luean^  cinnmcrre 
between  the  individual  citizens  of  different  States,  there  still  remains 
m  ver^^  large  amount  of  coinnierce,  perhaps  the  largest,  which,  bein*^ 
iTiule  or  traffic  l>et\veen  citizens  of  the  same  State,  ls  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  Congress.  When,  therefore,  Conj2:ress  imilertakes  to  enact  a 
law  wliich  can  only  be  valid  tts  a  re^ndation  of  commerce,  it  is  i^ewso 
able  to  exix>ct  to  find  on  the  face  of  the  law,  or  from  its  essenti 
nature,  that  it  is  a  reflation  of  conimerce  with  foreign  nations,  or 
am«>iig  the  several  States,  or  witli  the  Indium  tribes.  If  not  so  limited, 
it  IS  in  excess  of  the  |K3wer  of  Congress.  Mf  its  main  purpose  be  to 
establiah  a  regidation  applicable  to  all  Irade,  to  commerce  at  all 
points^  especially  if  it  be  apparent  that  it  is  designed  to  govern  the 
conimeiTC  wholly  between  citizens  of  the  same  State,  it  is  obviously 
the  exercise  of  a  power  not  confided  to  Congrt^sai  We  find  no  recog- 
nition of  this  principle  in  the  chapter  on  trade-marks  in  the  Revisml 
Siatiite^s/' 

See,  also,  Baldwin  r.  Franks.  120  IT.  S.  686,  7  Sup.  Ct.  556,  763,  32 
L.  Ed.  760. 

Now,  it  can  not  be  overlooked  that  the  legislation,  the  constitu- 
tionality of  which  is  drawn  in  question  by  the  demurrer  to  the  indict- 
ment in  this  case,  tmdertakes  to  punish  any  discrimination  against 
union  labor  by  any  railroad  company  wliich  is  actimllv  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce,  whether  sucii  discrimination  be  m  resp<;»ct  to 
the  hiring  or  retention  of  telegraph  operators  employe*  1  in  respect  In 
purely  local  and  State  traffic,  or  to  the  hiring' or  retention  of  those 
einployetl  in  respect  to  commerce  among  the  States.  Properly  con- 
strued, the  indictment  fails  to  show  whether  the  operators  namcfl 
therein  were  employed  upon  one  or  the  other  description  of  com- 
men?e»  biit  whetlier  this  is  so  or  not,  tlie  characteristic  we  have 
imputed  to  section  10  would  seem  manifestly  to  bring  the  objections 
to  it  within  the  reach  of  those  sustained  by  the  Supreme  CoT»rt  in 
its  condemnation  of  the  trade-mark  legislatitm. 

Again,  it  may  well  be  said  tliat  section  10  regulates  in  a  certain 
respect  the  outside  Cf>nduct  of  tliose  railroad  companies  which,  as 
part  of  their  business,  engape  in  interstate  commerce,  but  it  does  not 
re^date  the  commerce  itself,  and  what  it  does  regidate  has  as  much 
and  probably  more  relation  to  State  commerce  than  to  that  which  is 
interstate.  TSection  10  of  the  act,  in  slvort,does  not  differentiate  cases 
wliere  the  telegraph  operator  Ls  employed  in  merely  local  and  State 
traflic  from  castas  where  the  work  relates  to  interstate  traffic,  j  Both 
thosi^  wlu>  work  Tipon  local  an<i  vState  traffic  and  those  who  work  upon 
interstate  commerce  are  embraceil  In'  the  legislation  indiscriminately. 
In  other  words,  all  are  equally  embiacod  in  the  provisions  of  section 
10,  whether  the  operator  works  upon  local  or  State  busiiu\ss  only  or 
upon  interstate  traflic.  In  the  opmion  of  the  court  it  can  not  reason- 
anly  be  doubte<l  that  this  brings  section  10  M-ithin  the  rule  laid  downi 
in  the  Trade-Mark  Cases. 

Wliile  section  10,  as  a  whole,  is  easily  senarable  from  other  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  June  1,  1S98,  its  own  claus<»s  are  not  separable 
from  eacli  other,  and  other  obsen-^ations  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  its 
opinion  in  the  Trade-Mark  Cases,  100  U.  S.,  pp,  08,  90,  25  L.  Kd.  550, 
may  ver>''  appropriately  \yo  n^fornd  Xaj  in  this  connection.  It  was 
thi^re  sai^: 
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V*It  wtts  urgedi  however^  that  the  |i:«?fuTiil  descripuonof  the 
imcliiiled  the  more  limited  one^  an<l  that  the  section  was  ralid  where 
lea^ch  was  in  fart  the  cat:f^  nf  th^iiial.  But  the  court  said,  through  the 
IChicf  Justice:  *We  arc  not  able  to  reject  a  part  which  is  unccitiMtitu- 
|iional  anil  retain  the  remainder,  because  it  m  not  pos^sible  to  sermrato 
I  that  which  is  constitutional,  if  ihere  \k*  any  such,  from  that  wiiich  is 
riiot.     The  I  1  eiTeet  Is  not  to  be  attained  ^  Mn#^  out  or 

Mlis^regardiii;.  that  are  in  the  section,  but  by  'u.  those  that 

are  not  there  now,     Kach  of  the  siections  must  Btaiui  tm  a  whole,  or 

I  fall  altogether*  The  langxia^je  is*  plain.  There  is  no  room  for  con- 
struction, unless  it  be  as  to  the  eflieel  of  the  Constitution.  The  ciues- 
lion,  then»  to  be  <letermined  is,  whether  we  can  introduce  wonla  of 
limitation  into  a  penal  statute  so  tm  to  make  it  sjMX'ific,  when,  as 
exprciiised,  it  is  general  oidy.  •  ♦  ♦  To  limit  thi«  statute  in  the 
manner  now  asked  ftir  wouhl  be  to  make  a  new  law,  not  to  enforce 
an  old  one.  This  i^  no  part  of  our  duty/  If  we  shor.ld,  in  the  case 
before  us,  undertake  {*>  make  by  judicial  construction  a  law  which 
0>n^ri'ss  did  not  make,  it  is  cpdle  nrobalde  that  we  sho\dd  do  what, 
if  the  matter  were  now  before  that  bodv.  It  would  be  unwilling  to  do, 

Ijiamelv,  make  a  trade-mark  law  which  Is  only  jiartial  in  its  ojHTation, 
and  witich  wotdd  complicate  the  ri|^htH  w^hich  parties  would  hold,  in 
same  instances,  under  the  act  of  Congres**,  and  in  others  understate 
law." 

The  8ame  view  wa^  also  taken  in  Baldwin  r.  Franks,  120  U.  S-  687» 
k7  Sup,  Ct.  nr>0,  70:i,  32  L.  Ed,  7et>, 

H     The  able  ar«^:uments -of  cotin^el  have  included  a  di}^^us»ion  of  many 

BeoUateral  questions  supposed  to  have  more  or  less  bearing  upon  the 

Hinain  points  involved,  such  as  ihe  question  of  class  lej^islation  and  the 

objection  thereto,  the  question  of  the  riglit  of  private  contract,  and  the 

^danger  of  interfering  therewith,  arul  tlie  qnestion  of  the  alle^^ed  pul>lic. 

Hand  overwhelming  necessity  thiit  the  carriers  of  the  cotintry  ^hall 

^be  left  in  full  control  of  the  matter  i*f  the  employment  of  their  own 

aervants  and  in  the  exclusive  exercise  of  the  right  to  select  them  and 

discipline  them.     Certtiinly  it  mi<;ht  be  pertinentlv  contended  that 

that  was  cla^^  legislutitm,  nnti  jKvsNihlv  very  nnfuir  le*;islatitm,  wluch, 

|fav<»ring  a  certain  class,  made  it  criminal  in  discriminate  a<:ainst  it, 
and  yet  j>ernutte(l  that  ver>'  chtss  of  lab(»r  to  discriminate  arbitrarily 
against  everybody  else.  Justice  nii^lii  rather  demand  (if^  indt*ea, 
tne  questions  of  litness  ami  freetlom  of  choice  are  to  be  ignored  or 
mifumi7x»d)  that  any  (liscrimination  l»v  any  class  against  any  other 
class  of  laborers  shotd<l  be  forbidden,  if  any  is,  inasmt:ch  as  one  class 
of  labort*rs  is  prolmbly  no  more  sacred  than  another,  and  the  weaker 
clas.s  is  quite  as  much  entitled  to  protection  against  the  pow^erftil  a^ 
the  latter  is  against  the  former.  To  fc^rbid  (liscriminations  af^alnst 
ttnioTi  labor,  while  dis<riminations  by  it  against  others,  if  made,  are 
allowed,  would  not  seem  to  be  a  very  palpable  or  conspicuous  exam- 
ple of  t»qual  an<l  exact  justice  i*i  nil,  nnd  mi^hl  be  open  to  the  criti- 
cism that  it  is  class  legislation.  But,  while  all  tliese  considerations 
miglit  have  weight  in  Other  connections^  stitl  the  court  urefers  to 
^put  its  judgment  in  this  case  upon  two  propositions,  viz./^d)  That 
Hnection  10  of  the  act  of  Jtme  1,  1SU8,  is  not,  in  the  conktitutional 
Bcnse,  a  regulation  of  commerce  or  of  commercial  intercourse  among 
the  States,  «n«l  can  m>t  justly  nor  fairly  be  so  construed  4>r  txeated, 
Jnasmueh  as  its  essential  object  manifestly  is  only  to  regidate  certain 
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;  of  the  ri^lit  of  an  employer  to  choose  his  owt\  servants,  wliether 
ihe  duties  of  those*  srrvants  when  emph>yed  shall  relate  to  ieter- 
.staie  coramerce  or  not;  and  (2)  ^pun  the  ^oim<l  that  section  10  is 
so  broad  as  to  be  conih^nined  hy  tlic  nde  laid  down  in  the  Tnule- 
Murk  Cases. 

These  considerations  have  brought  the  court  to  the  very  clear  and 
deliberate  conclusion  iliat  section  10  of  the  act  of  Juno  1,  1898,  is 
not  sustained  by  constitutional  warrant,  anfl  is  therefore  ms\^flicient 
to  support  the  indictment. 

The  demurrer  must  be  suf^tamed. 


;« 


Sunday  I^mor — Rei  overt  for  Labor  Performkd— Cbr^an  r,i 
fhVwuUt  Suptfiue  Judicial  Court  of  Malne^  64  Atlantic  Seporter,  pttge 
SSS. — David  A,  Calhoun  sued  in  the  superior  court  of  Cumberland 
County  to  recover  a  sum  of  money  claimed  as  %vages  earned  by  work 
done  as  a  plumber  on  Sunday,  August  4,  Sunday,  Augu^it  11,  and 
Sunday,  August  18,  190L  Besides  the  accoiuit  stated,  the  foUow^- 
iixg  specification  was  added:  "Under  the  money  counts  the  plaintiff 
will  claim  to  recover  the  siuu  named  in  the  fii-st 'count  of  his  writ, 
being  money  earned  by  said  plaintiff  for  labor  perfonued  by  said 
plaintiff  at  White  Oak  Spring  Iltftel  at  Poland,  Me." 

Recovery  was  denied  in  the  court  named,  a  judgment  of  nonsuit 
being  entered.  The  case  %vas  then  brought  to  tlie  supreme  judicial 
court  of  the  State  on  except  ions,  with  tlie  result  that  the  rulings  of 
the  court  below  were  sustained  on  grounds  wliich  appeal*  in  the  quota* 
tion  froiri  the  opinion  of  Judge  Peabody,  who  spoke  for  the  court p 
given  herewith!  ^^1 

The  plaintiff  tluis  invokes  the  aid  uf  the  court  to  assist    him    in^^ 
recovering  for  hibnr  performed  in  vi<dation  of  the  statute  Rev.  St.  c. 
125,  sec.  25.     Tlie  unlawful  acts  wei'c  not  only  made  the  basis  of 
the  suitp  but  were   also  proved  by  the   testimony  of  the  plaintilF 
Iiimself. 

In  the  case  at  bai*  the  objection  is  not  to  the  tirue  t>f  making  the 
contract,  but  concerns  tlie  actual  performance  of  labor  which  %va3 
forbidden  by  statute.  Whatever  remedies  the  plaintiff  may  have 
by  other  actions  at  law  or  in  equity,  the  cuurt  can  recognize  no  valid 
contract  or  implied  promise  based  on  the  work  done  on  the  Lord's  Day 
set  forth  iu  this  (U'claration.  It  is  a  well  established  principle  that 
ill  cases  of  this  kind  the  law  leaves  the  pai*ties  where  their  illegal 
contract  left  them,  and  will  render  assistance  to  neithen 

DECISIONS  UNDER  COMilON  lAW. 

TCiYTT     Isivscrtos-Seiittlt  Brtmntj  and  MaUln^f  Compamj 
Banstn^    United  Stui4is  Circuit  Court,  Xorthcrn  IHstrict  of  Californid^ 
144  Pfdeml  Beporter^  page  1011, — This  was  a  motion  by  members  of 
C4»rtain  uninc^^rporated  labor  organizations  to  set  aside  a  restraining 
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order  granted  on  petition  of  the  brewing  company  named  to  prevent 
the  publication  by  the  imions  of  notices  as  to  ''scab"  or  "unfair" 
products  of  the  company.  Judge  Beatty,  speaking  for  the  court, 
refused  to  set  the  order  aside,  but  continued  it  until  fmal  hearing. 
After  discussing  certain  acts  which  were  held  to  come  under  general 
and  well-established  rules,  a  ruling  was  made  as  to  specific  acts  which 
were  held  to  constitute  a  boycott.  This  portion  of  Judge  Beatty\s 
opinion  is  reproduced  herewith: 

•  Aside  from  these  si)ecial  charges  of  acts  that  have  been  done,  there 
are  things  I  think  that  are  not  disputed.  They  have  circulated  these 
difTcrent  exhibits,  or  notices,  which  are  made  exhibits  in  this  case. 
Here  is  one,  which  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  certain  parties, 
saloonkeepers,  are  using  or  selling  or  handliiL^  this  "Rainier  beer. 
Tliat  is  not  anything  apparently  oppressive  at  first  sio;lit.  It  is  simply 
callin^j  attention  to  the  tact  that  tnese  parties  are  using  this  beer;  but 
what  IS  the  design  of  it,  and  what  Ls  tne  result  of  it?  Why,  it  is  to 
intimidate  these  people  or  prevent  them  from  dealing  in  complainant's 
beer.  That  far  it  is  oppressive  of  the  business  of  complamant  and 
tends  to  destroy  its  business.  There  Ls  no  question  about  that,  in  so 
far  as  it  would  mtiyiidate  these  people.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
there  are  many  timid  people  m  this  world,  who  would  be  much 
influenced  by  danger  oi  even  small  losses.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
many  of  these' men  who  have  this  notice  would  fear  that  by  continuing 
to  engage  in  the  selling  of  the  beer  there  would  be  some  loss  to  them, 
and  that  far  it  would  hurt  their  bushiess.  Here  is  another  one: 
"Orpmized  Labor  and  Friends:  Don't  drink  scab  beer!"  Then  it 
names  certuiu  diirerent  kinds  of  beer  und  says  tliev  are  "unfair.*' 

The  men*  use  of  the  word  "unfair"  lias  a  very  dislinet  meaning  in 
these  (lays;  and  when  a  notice  like  this  is  put  out  it  is  almost  in  the 
nature  of  a  eonnnand.  Of  eourse,  it  does  not  say  to  the  laborinjj 
)eople,  "You  shall  not  drink"  such  beer,  but  it  says:  "To  Orjjanized 
[jabor  and  Friends:  Don't  use  this  beer!"  Tliese  organizations,  in 
the  way  tliey  are  trained,  for  tliey  are  as  well  trained  as  any  military 
force,  understand  these  rules  and  know  what  (h(\y  mean.  The  very 
use  of  that  term  "unfair"  luus  a  distinct  meaning  to  them,  and  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  direction  to  tlie  members  of  thosc^  organizations  not 
to  use  that  beer,  and  it  is  also  an  intimidation  to  those  wlio  are  dealing 
in  it.  It  gives  them  to  imdei^stand  that  that  beer  will  be  boycotted; 
that  it  is  unfair  and  will  be  boycotted.  Tlnit  would  deter  parties 
from  using  it  or  dealing  in  it.  There  are  a  number  of  that  kind. 
Here  is  another  one:  "Guard  Your  Health  by  Refusing  to  Drink 
Unfair  Beer!  "  Then  it  proceeds  to  name  tlie  beer  tliat  Ls  unfair,  and 
it  included  among  others  tlie  beer  of  the  complainant.  All  those 
things  are  what  would  be  termed  now  under  tlie  law  "a  boycott." 
I  need  not  gt)  into  the  delinition  of  that.  We  generally  understand 
wliat  it  means.  But  those  things  tend  to  unfairly  obstruct  the 
business  of  the  complainant,  and  in  that  far  these  defendants  are 
wrong,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  restrain  them  from  doing 
anything  that  will  int<^rfere  with  the  eon^plainant's  business. 
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T^%liOR  Organizations^ — Expulsion  of  Member— -Iubisdiction 
OF  CoVKTS.  —  llarriH  i\  Deimk  Typographical  UnioUf  No.  18,  tl  aL, 
Supreme  Court  of  Michigan f  108  Northn^stem  Hcporier,  pug^  362. — 
nils  cas<*  was  before  the  supreme  court  on  an  appeal  by  Albert  iS. 
Harris  from  a  decree  of  the  circuit  court  of  Wayne  County,  sitting 
as  a  court  of  chancerj\  Harris  bad  been  charged  by  his  union  with 
imprnper  conduct  and  a  fine  of  $500  was  assessed  against  him.  Tim 
action  of  the  union  was,  by  the  rules  governing  its  organization,  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  officers  of  the  International  Union  on  appeal. 
Harris  disregarded  this  right,  claiming  that  the  a^'tion  taken  was 
illegal,  and  for  the  same  reason  he  refused  to  pay  the  fine.  His 
union  then  ex{>elled  him»  and  he  hrought  his  bill  in  equity  to  have 
such  action  set  aside  and  to  procure  an  order  restraining  the  union 
from  informing  his  employer  of  his  expulsion. 

The  action  of  the  lower  court  in  dismissing  his  bill  was  affirmed 
b}'  the  supreme  court,  on  grounds  that  appear  in  the  following  quota- 
titiu  from  the  renuirks  of  Jutlge  Montgomery,  who  spoke  for  tliQ 
court : 

The  action  of  the  K>cal  union  both  in  its  proceedings  resulting 
the  fine  and  in  those  which  resulted  in  cuinplainant's  expulsion  q,t^ 
attacked  on  several  grounds  which  are  said  to  go  to  the  jurisdiction, 
and  it  is  urged  that  the  court  should  inlci-fere  to  prevent  tlie  perpe- 
tration  of  tlie  wrong.  The  learned  circuit  judge  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  criticism  of  the  action  taken  was  warranted,  but  held  that 
as  the  complainant  had  a  remedy  within  the  order,  to  be  taken  [»y 
appeal,  a  court  of  equity  should  not  interfere  until  that  remedy  is 
exhausted. 

We  think  this  ruling  is  in  accord  with  our  previous  holdings.     This 
court  has  in  many  cases  stated  the  rule  that  members  of  a  voluntary 
or  a  mutual  benefit  society  may  enter  into  a  binding  agreement  thall 
the  rights  of  its  members  shall  be  determined  b}^  the  society  itself,] 
[Cttsc*s  cited.]     We  do  not  overlook  the  contention  that  the  com 
plain  ant  had  the  right  to  ienore  the  pnx'eedings  which  resulted  in  a 
fine,  on  the  |:round   that  tney  w^ere  taken  without  jurLsdiction,  and 
that  complamant  therefore  took  no  appeal  therefrom,  and  should  be 
relieved  by  the  court.     It  doc^  not  apjK*ar,  liowever,  that  complainant 
has  paid  the  fine,  or  has  any  purpose  of  doing  so;  nor  is  there  any 
means  of  enforcing  its  payment  except  by  expelling  complainant.     In^^ 
the    proceedings    for    complainant's    expulsion    an    opportunity    iai^| 
aflortled  for  the  trial  of  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  fine  order,  ^* 
and   that  question  is  now  open  on  the  appeal  pendmg  before  the 
International  Union, 

It  is  true  that  the  complainant  may,  pending  his  appeal,  be  deprived 
of  his  privileging  as  a  mem  her  of  the  a^ssociation,  but  in  becoming  a 
member  of  the  organization  and  binding  himself  to  seek  redress  for  an 
unlawful  or  unreasonable  sentence  by  the  local  body  through  an  appeal 
to  the  Inteniational  Imion,  he  bound  himself  to  submit  to  the  mci- 
dents  of  an  appeal  actually  taken. 
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Labor  Organizations — Trade  Aorerments — Legality — AV 
tional  Fireproojing  Company  v.  Mason  liuilders^  Association  of  City 
of  New  York  et  al..  United  States  Circuit  Court,  Southern  District  of 
New  York,  H5  Federal  Reporter,  page  260, — Tliis  case  involves  the 
legality  of  an  agreement  between  employers  and  a  labor  organization. 
The  National  Fireproofing  Company,  as  complainant,  sought  to 
secure  an  injunction  against  tlie  maintenance  of  an  agreement 
between  the  associations  of  emploj'ers  and  of  employees,  respectively, 
on  the  ground  that  said  agreement  was  repugnant  to  the  constitu- 
tional rights  and  Uberties  of  tlie  complaining  company.  The  contract 
was  upheld  by  the  court  on  grounds  that  appear  in  the  opinion  as 
handed  down  by  Judge  Townsend,  (juoted  herewith.  The  facts 
appear  in  the  opinicm. 

The  complainant  is  a  Pcmisylvania  corporation,  extensively  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  and  installation  of  tile  fireproofing,  and,  since 
November,  1898,  authorized  to  transact  business  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  where  it  has  installed  its  system  of  fireproofmg  in  a  number  of 
large  buildings.  The  defendants  are  members  of  the  Mason  Builders' 
Association  of  Now  York  and  of  various  bricklayers'  unions.  The 
defendant,  the  Mason  Builders'  Association,  was  organized  in  1884. 
The  objects  of  the  association,  inter  alia,  are  to  **  adopt  such  measures 
for  the  better  protection  of  emplojers  and  employees  as  shall  lead  to 
the  promotion  of  harmony  between  all  parties  engaged  with  us  in 
business:  to  arbitrate  all  difTcrences,  ana  so  avoid  the  great  evil  of 
strikes,"  etc.  This  association,  together  with  the  representatives 
from  the  bricklayers'  unions,  has  a  joint  arbitration  board,  before 
whom  dilliculties  between  the  association  and  the  bricklayers  may 
be  arbitrated,  under  a  trade  agreement  between  the  representatives 
of  the  association  and  the  various  unions,  and  the  elFect  of  this  agree- 
ment has  been  to  practically  dispose  of  all  questions  between  the 
parties  and  to  avert  strikes.  The  saiil  trade  agreement  contains 
the  following  clauses,  of  whidi  complainant  complains: 

'•  1,")^  Members  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  must  include  in 
their  contracts  for  a  building  all  cutting  of  masonry,  interior  brick- 
work, the  paving  of  brick  lloors,  the  installing  of  concrete  blocks,  the 
brick  work  of  the  damp-prooling  system  and  all  lireproofing — floor 
arches,  slabs,  partitions,  furring  and  roof  blocks — and  they  shall  not 
lump  or  sublet  the  installation,  if  the  labor  in  connection  therewith 
is  b/icklayers'  work  as  recognized  by  the  trade  (the  men  emploved 
upon  the  ci>nst ruction  o[  the  walls  to  be  given  the  preference).  jThis 
clause  is  not  objected  to.]  That  all  cutting  of  masonry  be  done  by 
tho>e  l>e<t  lit  tea  for  tlie  work,  and  that  the  members  of  the  Mason 
Builders*  A>sociation  make  the  selection:  but  cutting  of  all  brick- 
work, fueprooling.  terra  cotta.  concrete  arches  and  partitions,  as  well 
as  the  washing  down  and  pointing  up  of  front  brickwork  and  terra 
cotta.  shall  be  done  by  bricklayers.     *     *     * 

*•  (*.n  That  any  member  of  these  unions,  upon  showing  his  card  for 
membersliip.  be  permitted  to  go  up<»n  any  job  when  seeking  employ- 
ment, unless  notified  by  a  siirn  *  No  Bricklayers  Wanted;'  and  that 
employment  be  given  exclusively  to  members  of  the  unions  that  are 
parties  to  this  agreement.     The  shop  steward  or  business  agent  shall 
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ermine  who  are  members  of  these  unions.  It  shall  not  be  tlie 
duty  of  the  foreman  to  ask  any  man  to  what  union  he  belongs.  If 
the  shop  steward  be  discharged  for  inspecting  the  cards  of  the  brick- 
layers on  a  job,  or  for  callinf^  tlie  attention  of  the  foreman  to  any  vio- 
lation of  tlie  agreement,  he  shall  be  at  once  reinstated  until  the  matter 
is  lirought  before  the  joint  arbitration  committee  for  settlement. 
The  foreman  must  be  a  practical  bricklayer, 

*'(10)  No  member  of  these  bricklayers*  unions  shall  work  for  any 
one  not  complying  with  all  the  rules  and  rcji^ilations  herein  af2;reed  to. 
No  hiborer  snail  !>c  allowed  upon  any  wall  or  pier  to  temper  or  spread 
mortar,  which  shall  be  delivered  in  bulk;  said  mortar  to  bo  spread 
with  a  trowel  by  the  bricklayers,  who  sliall  work  by  the  hour  only/' 

The  fifth  clause,  against  which  complaint  is  particularly  directed, 
was  inserted  in  said  agreement  in  1S93,  at  the  request  of  the  representa* 
tives  of  the  bricklayers*  uiiions,  upon  their  contention  that  the  fire- 
proofing  company  were  using  special  gangs  of  men  for  doing  the  work, 
and,  thereby^  making  an  unjust  discrimination  against  them,  in  that  the 
installation  of  tbe  tireprooting  blocks  was  strictly  bricklayers'  work, 
and  that  the  men  who  had  been  at  work  upon  the  wall^  and  were 
exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  and  the  danger  attached 
to  said  work,  ought  also  to  have  an  opportunity  to  do  what  was  the 
easier  and  protected  work  of  installing  iireproof  tilocks,  and  upon  the 
further  contention  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  do  the  inside  work 
also,  because  it  could  be  done^  almost  continuously,  and  the  men 
could  make  substantially  full  time,  which  they  could  not  do  when 
working  upon  the  walls, 

Tlie  complainant  claims  that  the  effect  of  this  agreement  is  to  ruin 
its  business  in  the  city  of  New  York,  so  far  as  ccmcerns  the  installation 
by  it  of  its  tile  iireprooling,  because,  wlien  ii  makes  contracts  to 
install  its  system,  the  bricklayers'  unions  have  obliged  the  bricklayers 
employe*!  by  complainant  to  strike,  and  that  therefore  not  only  is  the 
general  contractor  prohibited  from  c^mtrachiig  with  complainant, 
but  also  an  owner  de.siring  to  construct  a  building  is  precluded  from 
contractiug  with  it,  as  manufacturer,  for  the  installation  of  its  system 
of  Iireprooling  in  such  building,  and  that  this  is  contrary'  to  law, 
because  it  deprives  the  complainant  of  its  constitutional  right  and 
liberty  to  pursue  its  calling,  and  to  do  business  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  which  is  a  rio:ht  of  property,  and  because,  further,  it*  is  a  con- 
spiracy to  prevent  it,  by  threats  and  intimidatiiuis,  from  exercising 
its  lawfid  trade  in  the  use  of  its  property,  in  violation  of  subdivision  5 
of  section  108  of  the  Penal  Code  of  the  city  ttf  New  York,  and  because 
said  agreement  is  in  violation  of  public  policy  and  the  common  law 
and  statutes  of  New  York,  in  creating  a  monopoly  in  tlie  busmess  of 
in*stalling  tile  fireproofing,  and  in  that  it  impaii-s  the  obligation  of 
contracts,  etc. 

Defendants,  in  their  afiidavits,  allege  tliat  the  complainant  has 
admitted  that,  if  it  were  permitted  to  install  its  own  material,  it  woidd 
be  compelled  to  use  a  special  gang  of  men,  who  are  working  for  it 
continually;  that  the  only  way  in  which  mason  builders  in  the  usual 
course  of  business  can  control  the  letting  of  contracts  for  the  installa- 
tion of  fireproofing  is  to  take  the  contract  to  do  all  the  work  of  wliich 
the  fireprtiofing  ts  a  part.  They  deny  that  the  agreement  was 
entered  into  with  any  desire  to  obtain  the  sole  monopoly  of  said 
business,  or  to  exclude  the  complainant  from  using  its  manufactured 
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product,  or  to  prevent  it  from  being  used  in  iho  city  of  Nen*  Yi 
prevent  compliiiimnt  from  making  contracl^-i  for  the  installation 
system  of  fireproofing   in   buildings  and   stnirturoi.     And,  furtbi 
more,  they  deny  tiiat  they  have  prevented  the  complainant  fro; 
getting  such  contracts  by  threats,   intimiflation^  or  otherwise,  arn 
deny  that  the  agreement  Is  directed  against  the  comnlainant.  asscr 
ing  that  the  fifth  clause  therein  wais  inserted  years  nefore  tne  coi 
plainant  was  doing  business  in  the  city  of  New  York, 

In  some  of  the  aflidavit^  of  the  defendant  the  situation  is  sl4it 
as  f»dlows: 

'*The  defendant  bricklayers  have  entenxl  into  an  agreement  wit 
their  emplarers,  the  mason  builders,  whereby  the  former  will  taoH 
for  such  employers,  provided  such  employers  contract  uith  the  pet 
sons  employing  them — that  is,  the  owners  of  the  buildings— to  do 
all   the  brickwork;  not  to  da  simply  the  fireproofing,   but  all  th 
brick    mas<jnry  work  neceiiisarv  to   be  done  in  the  erect  ion  of   thi 
building.     The  only  brickwork  that  the  complainants  arc  prepar 
t>o  install  and  have  the  facilities  for  installing,  is  the  firepHHifing 
The  installing  of  fireproofing  in  a  building  is  but  about  50  per  ecu 
of  the  brick  masonry  nci^e^sary  to  be  done.     If  th<^  rjintracts  in  an 
about  New  York  which  the  complainant  enters  i  1  to  a 

the  brickwork  of  a  building,  undoubetdly  the  dt  i  .  klayei 

would  be  as  willing  to  work  for  the  fireprooting  c^xmpany  as  for  t 
mason  builders.  This  not  being  the  case,  the  complainant  shoid 
not  ask  the  c^)urt  to  interfere  with  the  contractus  which  the  defend 
mi  bricklayei-s  have  entered  into  or  may  hereafter  deem  it  wise  t 
ii^ter  into,  whereby  aaid  bricklayers  s€K*urc  the  installation  of  all 
fh^  brick  masonry  upon  a  building  to  be  erected.  It  is  to  piTvenI 
the  specialization  of  onr  trade  that  we  have  enten^d  into  article  5j 
wljich  has  been  in  operation  since  1891.  There  are  thousands  < 
bricklayers  at  the  present  day  wtirking  in  New  York  Cyiiy  for  ind 

Eendent   contractors,    namely,    those    not    members   of    the    Maso 
kiilders'  .\s3ociation,  but  tJiey  observe  the  tenna  of  article  5,  thougl 
they  have  not  signed  it,  aruf  are  not  partners  to  it," 

This  case  is  one  of  great  importance,  the  claima  of  the  respectrv- 
parties  have  been  presented  in  a  large  number  cjf  isffidavitSr  and  th 
questions  involved  have  been  di^ruivsei]  in  voluminous  briefij.  Tb 
agreement  does  not  present  the  ordinary  case  of  a  combination 
labiir  iigrtinst  employers  and  capital.  It  is  a  <"jise  of  a  combiuntionj 
of  capital  rcjinvscnted  b}'  the  Mason  Builders*  Association  and  oi 
labor  represented  by  the  Bricklavers'  Union,  whicli  it  L*  claimed 
injuriouslj"  afTwls  the  interests  of  canital  reprcsenled  by  the  com^ 
|llainant  and  other  capitalists,  and  of  labor  represented  by  employ 
not  members  of  the  union  or  who  have  not  signc»d  the  agreement. 

If  I  he  contract  is  a  conspiracv  for  the  purpose  and  with  the  cffeci 
alleged  by  the  complainant,  and  has  been  carried  out  by  threats  a 
iniimidalion,  as  state<I  in  the  affidavits,  then  a  case  is  pn*sente*l  of 
unlawful  conspiracy  to  deprive  the  complainant  of  its  liberty  an 
property.  If  the  purpose  of  the  snid  ugreement  was  to  cijen^e  thcjs 
who  were  not  parties  to  it,  the  case  would  be  brought  within  th 
principles  discussed  in  Curran  v.  Galen,  152  N.  Y.  33,  37,  46  N.  E.  297, 
37  L,  R.  A,  H02.  57  Am.  St,  Rep.  406,  Tliere  the  court  hehl  that, 
the  purpose  of  an  organization  was  to  coerce  their  workmen 
become  members  of  an  organization  under  penalty  of  loss  of  positioi 
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and  deprivation  of  cmplovinent,  ^         ^ 

public  policy  wbicli  prohiuit^  monopolies  and  exclusive  privileges. 

Tlie  answer  of  defendants  denies  ail  the  material  allegations  of  the 
bill  and  aflQdavit^,  except  the  allegation  as  to  the  existence  of  tliis 
agrtNement.  It  is  therefore  different  in  this  regard  from  Oiirran  i\ 
Galen,  supra,  where  the  facta  were  admitted  by  demurrer,  if  the 
allegations  in  the  answer  and  the  statements  in  the  affidavits  be  true, 
,jiic  agreement  resolves  itself  into  one  by  which  the  builders  merely 
l^ee  that  they  will  take  contracts  for  mason  work  only  where  suet 
contracts  include  the  installation  of  the  fireproofing,  and  that  they 
will  not  sublet  the  same,  but  will  yse  their  own  men  for  sueh  installa- 
ation,  and  whereby  the  bricklayers  agree  that  they  will  work  only 
for  those  who  comply  with  this  agreement. 

It  is  claimed,  for  the  reasons  set  forth  in  the  afEdavits  and  referred 
to  above,  that  this  agreement  was  entered  mto  for  the  mutual  advan- 
tage of  the  parties,  in  the  line  of  the  avoidance  of  strikes  and  the 
opportunity  for  control  by  contractors  of  an  entire  contract,  in  per- 
mitting the  bricklayers  to  do  all  the  brickwork  on  a  certain  buildmg, 
BO  that  having  done  the  outside  work,  exposed  to  the  mclemencies 
of  the  weather,  they  might  also  do  the  inside  tmd  protected  work 
and  obtain  full  nnd  better  wao;es.  If  the  facts  be  as  contended  by 
the  defendants,  there  is  nothmg  unhuvful  in  this  agreement.  The 
rights  of  capital  and  labor  are  equally  pro  ten.*  ted  by  the  law  in  the 
making  of  such  contracts  as  are  for  the  best  interests  of  the  parlies 
concerned,  in  the  absence  of  proof  of  any  act  or  motive  other  than  that 
which  U  justiiied  by  the  law.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  upon  what 
theory  the  court  could  enjoin  the  defendants  herein  from  carrying  out 
said  agreement.  As  is  stateil  by  Judge  Gray  in  National  ProttT- 
tive  Association  v,  Cimiming,  170  N.  Y.  315,  335,  63  N.  E.  369,  375. 
58  L.  R.  A.  135,  88  Am.  St.  Rep.  048 : 

"Our  laws  recognize  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  individual  to  work 
for  whom  he  chooses,  with  whom  he  chooses,  and  to  make  any  con- 
tract upon  the  subject  that  he  cliooses.     There  is  the  same  freedom 
to  organize,  in  an  association  with  others  of  his  craft,  to  further  tlieir 
common  interests  as  workingmen,  with  respect  to  their  wages,  to  their 
hours  of  labor,  or  to  mattei^  affecting  their  lieLilth  and  safety.     They 
are  free  to  secure  the  furtherance  of  their  common  interests  in  every^H 
way,  which  is  not  within  the  prohibition  of  some  statute,  or  wluco^^ 
doe^  not  involve  the  commission  of  illegal  acts.     The  struggle  on  the      ' 
part  of  individuals  to  prefer  themselves,  and  to  prevent  the  work 
which  they  are  fitted  to  do  from  being  given  to  others,  may  be  keen 
and  may  have  unhappy  results  in  individual  cases;  but  the  law  is 
not  concerned  with  such  results,  when  not  caused  by  illegal  meims  or 
acts.'' 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  clear,  if  these  rules  and  regulations  are 
reasonable,  why  complainant  can  not  compl}"  with  said  rules  and  with 
said  agreement  and  do  tlie  outside  as  well  as  the  inside  work.  Its 
argument  upon  this  point  seems  to  be  that  it  desires  to  l>e  permitted 
to  do  a  certain  branch  of  a  certain  business  in  the  way  which  is  most 

frofi table  to  it,  by  means  of  its  own  men  and  to  the  exclusion  of  others, 
t  may  readily  be  seen  that,  if  this  content  ion  is  sustaineil,  any  one 
supplying  work  and  materials  in  the  construction  of  a  buililing  might 
enjoin  the  ctirr^ing  out  of  any  agi^eement  which  excluded  him  from 
doing  his  particular  part  of  the  work  in  the  same  way,  no  matter  how 
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rmfit  IhAl  work  mi^t  be  in  the  ronstlraction  of  tKe 

liti^.     Hurh  A  silti&lion  wmjid  l^ail  to  OMMUri^  eonfusioiu  and 

4  fwrtliCT  «erio?ij*]y  intrrfm  wiili  tli*  abilitr  of  tb*?  warkmi*n  to 

^  tfietr  wiiwi»^  ffiiiit  ilu*  Y«j4oiisiOil#'p<'Oik»t  rmplovcTA. 

!  f  rn  '  If^kiaii  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  in  Jacobs  r,  C'oh^n, 

1 .  Y ,  ^  > .  E.  S,  iiiMri  ibat  the  quaiticin  of  lnw  tle|)enilK  upon 

Itrr  I  tirrr  m  coercicfD  by  ihrfeaCs  khiI  by  t  h«  unlawrul  ii!i«  of  pr»\v  cr 

iiil)u'*tic4)  in  k^pinir  oth^r  p^'sona  frum  wcfrking  at  tbeir  trade, 

I  priicurifig  \\uAr  mMunftHn]  from  euiplojnDeDi,  ob  in  CXtrran  v.  Otiku, 

'ttj  or  o  lawful  MT«?rmciJt  mack  Uy  an  employer  with  his  workmen. 

ilntiii^  llii^  fiMfomiancc  of  the  work  and  re^trblitig  the  tlnm  oi 

kiiifn  to  »tjeh  pfrMiiis  aa  are  in  aniltafion  with  tho  ai^i^X!iati(>n  of 

i*n»ploy«»r»*'  worknj<*n,  prurided  the  reMriclioiiii  were  not  oppr**ssive, 

kU  tbcWci/riJiJii*taiH'4^,  iiml  l>€^*aiiitf*  thi?  cjiieHtioiii  prc»«seiitecl  clt^pend 

iipon  i\w  txihiencv  or  nonexmti^riee  of  diifputed  fuetii,  I  do  not  ferl 

jUHtifli'd  in  i^rauting  the*  extraordinary  reoieily  of  a  preliminary  injnne- 

lion.     Tlio  decimon  of  the  i{U€*i»tioiis  at  imsiie  nhoulil  be  pot^t{K>n(Kl  untU 

aftrr  llin  tkti^rminatiofi  of  the  facta,  undfr  the  opportumty  afforded 

DxaituniUitin  and  crowiir exam inaj inn  of  witne^i^^*. 

"lio  motion  for  a  pr^^linunarv  iujunrtion  h  deuicd. 


LAWS  OF  VAEI0U8  STATES  RELATIKG  TO  LABOR.  ENACTED  SINGE 

JANITARY  1,  1904. 

tTtop  Tench  Sp«:ial  RejK^rt  of  thi»  Bureau  eouialna  all  Ijiws  of  tluj  TArtous  SUle*  untl  TortitoriM 
|mn<lot  tb«  LialtwJ  8tatf«  nUtlng  lA lAlvor*  In  forp<?  Jiiniiitry  I,  IWH*    Later cnactnienta  /ire  rppnxloDed 
'n  BuoCtf^Miivo  i!i!nj4*s  of  Iho  llultKiri,  Iwitininj?  with  Bulk^tiu  So.  hi,  the  ts«tict  of  March,  VJO!t,    A  ctumt* 
allvv  iiidfst  i»f  th« »'  liii<iT  euttClincats  13  ta  Ihj  found  on  pog*^  ZKi  uti  scsj.  of  this  Isauc] 

DISTBICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

AtT8  iW  K1K8T  BESSIOX,  5r»TU  t'ONGRKSS,  i[K)5-190«< 

riiAPTtJii  &57.— /'We  escapes  on  fm^tories,  d*. 

¥10x2.  it  ^Iiall  be  the  duty  of  the  nwtn*r,  1<*sbi'(\  ocfupaiil,  or  jMTsnn  having 

eion,  churgt',  or  contrui  of  any  building  already  ercttod,  or  which  may  hore- 

■^be  erfclcnl,  in  whuh  Lon  or  m*Nfi*  pn^^mF  an*  «'iiifiIoy».^d  at  the  samo  time  in  any 

iho  filorics  alx>ve  tho  s«H:<nitl  story,  tn  provide  and  canw*  Iti  lie  ereeled  and  aflixed 

thereto  a  tnifficient  numbv-r  of  the     *     *    ♦     lire  escapes   (of  such  material,  type,  and 

leonsttnirtion  2^  the  romuvisiHioners  ui  thi' Dii'trier  uf  iV»hiuil»ia  may  deierniin*;],  the 

llcM'atiim  and  nnrnher  of  the  same  to  lie  determine*!  hy  the  Kiid   cx>uiniLssioncrf«t  and 

||o  kiH»p  the  hallways  and  slairways  in  every  stich  bntlding^  ixs  h  used  and  ot^rupied  at 

Blight  pniperly  lighiinl,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  rommist*iuners  of  the  DiMrict  of  Co- 

iinbia,  from  eiinset  to  eunrise. 

Sec.  3.  Il  ehall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  owner,  leasee,  cx'cupant,  or  person  having 
ppessiou,  charge,  or  control  of    ♦    ♦    ♦    jj^ny  tmilding  in  which  ten  or  more  persitnH 
||©tn ployed,  as  set  forth  in  «<^ction  two  of  thip  act,  to  provi*k%  install,  and  maintain 
^  PTPin  proper  and  autlicient  giiide  sipns,  guide  lights,  exit  lights,  hall  and  stairway 
1ight«»^  fire  hose,  and  lire  exlin^uiahers,  in  such  loc^ation  and  number?  and  of  such  type 
»nd  eharacter  a**  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  may  determine. 

Sec.  4.  The  Conimii=sionera  of  the  District  of  Odumbia  are  hereby  authoriztM^l  and 
iirected  to  require  any  aUeraliona  or  changes  that  niay  become  necest^ary  in  luiihlings 
Dow  or  hereafter  erected,  in  order  to  properly  lociiie  or  relocate  fire  escapes  or  to  afford 
,ccet§6^  to  fire  escai^e.?,  and  to  refjuire  any  changes  or  alterations  in  any  buiiding  thai 
aav  be  ncf^cssary  in  order  to  pntvitle  for  the  erLt^tion  of  additional  lire  escapes,  when 
n  LJie  judgment  of  said  Commif^ioners  a^ldiiional  lire  e^caiH'Fi  are  ncet-s^ry. 
Sec.  5,  Kach  elevator  shaft  and  stairway  extending  to  the  baseineni  of  (!he  buildings 
berelofore  mentioni?<l  shall  ternunate  in  a  lireprrxtf  compartment  or  inclosure,  »epara* 
ting  the  elevator  shaft  and  stairs  fnjm  other  parts  of  the  basement,  and  no  opening  shall 
'  made  or  maintained  in  such  compartment  or  incloenre  unless  the  same  be  provided 
rilh  iireprtwif  d<x»rs. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  olistruct  any  hall,  pafsageway,  corridor,  or  stairway 
ill  any  building  mentioned  in  this  act  with  baggage,  trunks,  furniture,  cans,  or  with 
my  other  r'  "  '  itiKiever. 

^^Kc.  7.  r  window  leading  to  any  lire  escape  shall  b«>  covered  or  obstructed 

|l>y  any  fi\»  a  ...  .  ..u:  or  barrier,  and  no  pcWm  shall  at  anytime  place  any  incumbrance 

r  olxsiaele  uimhi  uny  fire  escape  or  upon  any  platform,  ladder,  or  stairway  leading  to  or 
roin  any  lire  e^ape. 

Sec.  S.  No  license  shall  be  issued  to  any  perst»n  to  conduct  any  luisiness  for  which 
\  license  is  required  in  any  building  mem  ioned  in  this  act  until  such  building  has  been 
virle*i  and  equipped  with  a  sufficient  number  of  lire  escapes  and  other  appliances 
:|uired  by  this  act. 

0.  Any  perscm  failing  or  neglecting  to  ]»royide  fire  escat)es,  alarm  gongs,  guide 
^  fin*  hope,  fire  exlinguianers.  or  other  appliances  required  bv  this  act,  after  noti**e 
the  rommisp*ionera  of  the  District  of  t'ohimliia  i^>  to  do.  sliall.  upon  con\iclion 
iierertf,  \h-  |Minij?h<;d  by  a  fine  of  not  hss  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
flnllan?,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  further  line  of  five  dollars  for  each  day  that  he 
W\s  to  comply  with  the  notice  a}or<*said.  Any  person  violating  any  other  pro vi won 
this  ttcl  aliall  be  p\iuished,  upon  conviction  thereof,  by  a  fine  of  not  le^  than  ten 
iollan  nor  more  thaii  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  ofifense. 
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Si.i  .  10.  Tli<  :',i'n\  U'liii  :•  r»  'jiii.ir;:'  -j;*-  •  r«<  t?.  n  'if  {''it-  4  .-<':\j»i  s  and  oihiT  appliaiuis 
iii'iitiorii-'l  ill  thi-  ;iii  rljall  .-p'-'itv  U.i-  rl-aiin  t'T  ainl  iiUM:l)t-r  nf  lire  rst-aprs  er  tuhtr 
iL]i)ilhinf  <  .-i  i<»  Im  {.ro\i<li'i,  iii<-  l''i.iii<>ii  <<i  ili<.'  ^;tlll'■.  au<l  the  liino  within  wliich  Mii<i 
fill  I'M  iijn  j-««r"i!n  r;ii'i'li»iin  <■--  ^l!:lll  I"-  i-ro\i(l(  il.  ari'I  in  no  r;»>i' r'linU  iii()ro  ihiin  nim  ly 
day.H  1»«-  jill'iv.<<l  lor  r',in|»li.iini'  \\\\\i  j-.iir!  ii«  tir-i-  jMi!(  -i.s  llic  ('t)iiiiiiissinnrns  nf  llu'  I)if:- 
tri«  I.  «.f  <  'iliiiiil.i;i  .-iKill.  ill  llnir  «Ii-'  pji-'ii.  «Iffi.i  it  rii  <■<  .--ary  t(»  cxtvnd  ihcir  liiiu'. 

^  i.i  .  J  J.  <;ii«l  III. Ill  «■  .-ImiII  !)<•  i|f-«i..f  'i  lu  |ja\«'  Im-cii  *i«Tvi-<i  if  <li  liv<n<i  !<»  llir  ixrwin 
hi  hi  •  I  I'll  I  til  'I,  or  ii  li-lL  with  uny  at  hilt  jhtm)!!  at  lh<;  Uriiial  nM<l«-nr(»ur  placfof  J>ujjin<v«i 
tii  tl:.  jM  i.-un  \(>  In-  iif.tiiii  .1  ill  thr-  l)i>iiiit  <.f  ('iiliiiul)ia,  or  if  iiMfJurli  r»  M«h'iUf  or  i')a«t; 
of  I. II  iiM.-i  r;iii  Ih-  IiiiimI  ill  -jii'l  I)i-iriri  l.y  n  aHoruiMf-  <•  arrh,  if  h  fl  wilh  any  a'hilt 
jM  r-i)ii  :it  th«-  olli«i  ..|"  ;i!iy  •."^'•■iil  of  ih«'  ix-r.-on  to  1m-  in-lili-d.  providcil  sucli  a::riu  liu." 
any  aiilhojiiy  or  duty  vMih  r*  f*-n  nee  to  the  hiiihlin^  to  \\hi(  h  hai«l  nuticc  nlutcp,  or  if 
no  ."iK-li  olliir  <  :iii  1h-  found  in  j-aid  I'iNtricl  hy  n-x-^mahh' ^<arrh  if  forwarded  by  n.f;i.-=.- 
t<'i«'l  ni:iil  lo  tin  h.-i  known  addn-ssof  tlw  jn-r:^)!!  to  In*  liotilit'd  and  not  nturn<<l  hy 
tln'  |Mi;-i-oiii<-.-  ;ii:iln.ritii .-.  <ir  if  no  addr<:.-s  he  known  or  ran  ]»y  n  ;u<'>nal»K'  dili;:*  nrr  It* 
a^^l  iiiiiin-d,  i.r  if  any  noli,  c  f  irwarthd  as  authori/.rd  hy  the  jirrrt  dinji;  clause  of  llifl 
f'ccli'iri  !■«•  ii'hirrn'l  hy  ill"  i>'ii  -f.(!i<o  aui]»oriti«  s.  if  ]iiihlisln  d  on  trii  (•t>nstruti\i'  rlayn 
in  :l  I'aily  mv.  >|»a|n  r  |»nhlif-h«-d  in  tin*  Oislricl  of  i'oliiinhia,  tir  if  ]»y  n  ason  of  an  oui- 
hlaiMlin:^  iiiiii  <  noh  d  Mari.^i'i  r  of  lit  !<•  tin-  nanir  of  ihr  o\vni-r  in  fa(  I  (-:>n  not  Ih'  umtf- 
taini  d  h<  y<'nd  a  rca^oiiahlo  doiiht,  if  .-^crvt  d  on  thfowinT  of  r<-(*ord  in  \\ir  mannrr  hcn-- 
inhi  lop-  in  tlii.<>H'«  timi  iHi.vith-ii.  Any  nojjrc  toaror|»«.ra!i<»n  ^■hall,  f«>r  tin*  i>iirpo-=«'Si.i 
Ihir  a»  1,  Im-  drrnu-d  to  liuvo  hoin  mtvi  il  <in  mhIi  <"or|n»raMon  if  servrd  on  llu*  |>r»  r^ith-nt, 
f^t'<  rri:iry.  tr<-;iynr«r,  ;;<tnTal  nianamr,  t)r  any  ]>rincipal  oHicrr  of  siuli  c'oriM)nition  in 
th»'  hianinr  In  ninlMion-  |)r«»vid<d  for  tin-  Nr\  ur  uf  nolici's  t»n  natural  i)«TtH»ns  hoMini,' 
projMrty  in  tin  ir  t»wn  ri?:iil,  an<l  noiiri'  lo  a  fori-i;:n  ('or)Niralion  h^hall,  f»)r  llu*  pnr}»os<*j« 
of  ihi.s  ait,  ho  dtruK'd  to  li;iV»'  1h  i-n  .-«'r\rd  if  <«r\rd  on  any  ajrent  of  surh  rorp'iulion 
pcr.sfinally.  or  if  hil  w  ilh  any  pcroii  nf  .<iiiiahlo  au'e  and  tli>«"n  titm  r^'^^:llinJ;;al  tin;  uhiuI 
n-.-idriHi-  <ir  I'lnployid  at.  tlh'  u^•ual  placo  of  hu-iiUHs  of  surU  -.i^r^'Ht  in  ihf  Disirirl  of 
t'ohiinhia:  /'/om'/A'/,  'I  hat  in  <as«'  <if  failuii'  »>r  n-fu.sd  of  thr  owiur,  h.s-co,  nccn](ant, 
or  |>i  r>on  liasiii'^  jios-iv-Niun,  thartn-.  tirfonlr«'l  <'f  any  hnildinjcs  ."-jMi-illitl  in  ihi.-j  a^t  to 
<-iiiii|»ly  w  ilh  iho  n-«|iiu«'!rnnls  of  tlw  iinli(  o  pioN  ithd  f'.r  in  .'Si«lu>n  ten,  then,  and  in 
thai  r\rnl,  the  <'t»niiiii-.-loiu  r.sart'  hi-ri-hy  <nijHi\v<n'<l  anil  it  is  tln-irduty  to  canH*  sufli 
rii'i-iion  III  iin- 1 :  <  :ip<  s  aii«l  othi-r  appiiancr.-t  nn  ntiom  d  ii\  (he  notice  proviih  d  for,  and 
tin  \  ai.-  lii  r«  \>\  aui  Intii/i-d  Id  :i-  ,r  >:.  ihi-  rn.^i.-i  ilu  ij'oi  a-^  a  la\  a•.ain^t  ihe  huihlin^s  i.-n 
^v  huh  i  hi  \  ai--  rr«i  hd  '.\\u\  lln- }  i««uiiil  on  \\  liii  h  the  ^:iiiie  r^lanij.:,  and  lo  i.->uc  (ax-liiii 
i-i  :  I ;!.!  ail  :!■:  liii.  I  ."Ui  h  luiildiii".  and  u'rnimtl.-  fi-r  tie  aiiiniinl  i-f  ^uch  a.-".*-  ssuK-nls,  hrai- 
ni-  1  'ill  '  ,1;  ilniaifit  !iti  p»  r  leiihiiii  pi  J  annum,  which  rerlilicaliS  may  ht- 
iMi  II-  •!  M\ "  I  \*y  I  hi-  *  ■<  .iMini-  iMiH  1.,  in  ihi-  «-»nna«'lor  lor  d'-ini:  the  work. 

.-•I  .  1."  \'\  •  ■  iipniiH'  «  "iiti  I  1  ih.'  hi  II  il  I  i.f  ri.liitul.ia.  in  hrru  time  or  in  >  at  at  ion. 
ii..i>  iip.'M  a  jiiiiiiDU  if  ihr  hi  !iii  I  ol  <'.'h:i.ihia.  lih  •!  hy  ii<  .-aid  ('oinini^-ioners,  i-.-Wi- 
:iii  iMjiiii"  M'Hi  tl'  li :  intin  tin-  ii-i-  i-r  «•««  uj;i! i.-n  i.f  any  huildinj^  in  the  hi.-trief  «'f  ('■•■ 
111.  ilii  I  ill  \  j.l.ilioii  1  1  :iny  of  »hi-  pi.  .\  i-.ii>n-  itf  ihi-  lh  «. 

Api'-.-N.  .1  M-.ml'.   !•►     I'MK; 

«   II  \i  I  11;     '.'    ,)        /■",.  y-/fi.;)    .  ;.■/  ../■./,.■#'■  .  f.      .\   I  .    >l  ,.</  rvHntU'^. 

>i.iii'*.   I     K\«i>  j  II.  i.t .  LiMilii  :n.  ■■;  Ilh.  r  pi-r  on  !i    ishn-:  in  th  •  hi.-tri<M  of  Co- 

lini  •■:.!  \-  •w;  ■  I  !.  ! !.■!  '   T.i?.  1  ..1  :;  li.il.l  hi  i\\(  ■  n  '1  .■  :i ;.  .  . .f  fi^dit  and  fourieni 

\.e  .  I\  il  .  ..•.:.•  -Ill  h  I  1. 1  111  i-i  1.1  II  -.•111  m1\  il!  i!',ieiid  ill  I -if  ih  :i:inlary  hramhi  ^^  of 
ki;.-..  1  i!  :i-.  I--..  li;.nii  :  Il  .t'ini.'.  wiiiiip/.  r.n.'li  .1  "..miMi.iv  :■■  ■ '/iMphy.  ami  a:ithm«-lie. 
:»:'  i  I'l:;  -i.::  •.  ;  h ;..■.,.  I  .  x  .  •>  -  ■  I'  ii  ) ■..' i  I'.'  •...■.. I i;ie..  ■ -r  •  1  In  r  piT.'oii  afole^aJd  .-hall 
e.iv.  •  .::i\  ^  \\\\.\  Mi!.l.  r  ihi  i  Il.ili-  mid  i  'iii :  ■  i  ■ -f  -»u  !i  i-  ;  -■  n  t'»  ai:e?nl  .v^i)!!!!-  jiuhlie. 
pi  i\  I'-  .  .  1  p  r.  >,  1  :  il  M  '.!,■.  1  i!i:i  ;n_'  '!;•■  p.-i  i.-l  i-i  i  .nii  y-.ir  I  he  |>nhlie  .^^ehi^^'ls  in  the 
hi  i"iii  .!!,■  la  '•t  — i.-n  •■n  Mil  .  li  i-'i.>:ii\  iii'.  .nil  »l!:;  ;:^u' tin- ru.-lo:i;;iry  hour.**  of  tho 
.-.  h.  !  !.  I .  ^  \.'  V  :.!'.:  !■.».!  1'  .'»?.  •;,i.  .'.  v\  .:■  '  1 1  r-.;.i:;,  •■  no.  -i  ;i  pri\aleor  parorhial 
••  !  !  !i-.h  t  ■•..' :i:  •.'...'. :ii.  .-,  ilui  I  !i.  ■  ina::«  |  -  ■•*  i.hd  f'r  ji-i  i\« .-  a  et  riitii  ale  of 
ai'.  :i.!.iii.  .  i:i!idi;.  'i'-p.!  r,  ;•.  ,  ii.i  .;.  .  t"  -•:.■.!.  h.  ■■..].  A  I  l.ii'l  hi  iwrrn  ihi'  a^es 
..'■!■  ii.l  ;  i\  he  I  \.  ::-.  »1  ii  '1  .  -1  :i  «l  .!!  1  ::■.:■•:«•■■  !  i:'-i:  ml  i  n  '!p'»n  [»r»  -i-ntalion  vl 
-.;■     *  •■    .\:.!.::.       :•:  "i--  -•.■■■■.••.•■.';.  :■•      •■.."!        I*'::"   ■*.    '    •  i.ihl  i.<  h»'il»«j  <ir  has 

Iv  M  V.  .■■..!:.>  Ill  \  i  ..'■  i;v  J"-:  :.■!;'...■  pi- i,!.-  i  i"  :  i:;  ■  i:-  :!  ':  mm  h«  -  laUirht  in  the 
p  I  ;:.•  -,  1\.-.  ".-  '  '!i;;i  -■i.  li  I 'i::.;  :  ..  .;;!;•.  1  1  h. -.■..•  .  -  ■  "  i- ..Mii:i-.:.  or  ihrtl  tho 
p!i\  ■.•!  ■■::•■.!;■'  t  t'.l;-.  •;.;>.  i  ,  ^M  ;.  -.1;  .  •  ■  :  :  r  !•  h  atii-ndaner  or 
ll!«  ■:   ;.  : !    ■;    .*.  \  pf.in  i::   ■  •    l  :'p'..-  '  i    .; : 

>.  ,  •  \"  N  p.  !  i'M  \\  1.  ::....  .  -  .'■■■•'■;  ■-  ::  I;..  .■  .■■  .  ■  .  '.)  "  n-  hi  a)";iiil  unlaw- 
i\'.'.\    '■■  •■    -1  :.  "  1    -I   wh     '.:>   v»      ..>   i:   :'      -     :   1. 1  i   ••-  »\'.i.    -.it.'!    is    lu    >«  s>iou 
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Skc-  iL  Tlif      "  I  under  UiL^  acl  sliull  vbit  any  place  or  ealablisbmcTDt 

rherp  minor  '  M  to  ai«<Tri:iin  whether  the  pmvb^iom  vt  ihia  law 

^  duly  rom{->li«  1  %.  m  i*.  .n.a  ^  i.ul  as  often  &ii  twice  a  year  di»mand  iiom  all  i*mployen 
■  such  rkildrt-n  a  list  of  rhildren  employed,  wnlh  their  names  and  agpp. 
Approved  June  S,  19W. 

Chaiter  3438.— ^m/)/*^m*tU  ojfflce^, 

SificnoN  1.  Thf^  lexm  penwn,  used  in  this  and  subsequent  sections  of  this  act«  meaztt 

a  cr  7        '  ^        Tiip,   f'ompany,  or  association.     The  term  employment 

Bt  or  ;i  rst>n  who  prui^ures,  offers  to  j>n>riire,  promises  to  procure, 

liv'f  ...    ...  ,.r,,,  .iMi.T  ^  ii  her  directly  or  indireclly,  help  OT  employ- 

It  her,  wh*'»  tion,  pn^fit,  or  any  crpnsidcration  of  any 

verisprtK,  ^  ^ived  mcrefor,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

||4'rtii  ii-c  mt-anit  ever^  li»nn  nr  nutiire  *A  fee,  remuneration,  profit,  or  consideration 
Bi&fHi.  paid,  or  received,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  any  8er\4ce  of  whatsoever 
liire  ptTriormed ,  offered  to  be  performed,  nr  prombod  to  be  performed  by  such 
aployment  agencies.     The  term  applicant  shall  mean  any  person  seeking'  work. 
ioym*^nt.  or  engagement  of  any  legal  rharacler.     Tlic  term  applicant  tor  help 
1  mean  any  pen«>n  or  per*»onw  [^e(>king  help,  eniployeee,  or  performers  in  any  If^ili- 
I  enterprise. 
Sec,  2.  No  pers:>n  phall  conduct,  temporarily  or  othem-ise,  any  etnplnyment  awncy 
.'  perform  any  of  the  acts  authorized  to  be  performed  by  an  eraplo^ent  agency  m  th« 
Mstrict  of  Cohimbia  without  procuring  a  licenfie  from  the  Commiasionera  of  tne  Dia- 
rie t  of  t^ol  vi  m  b  ia  jis  h w i n  prc» vid  ed . 
8kc,  5.  An  appliealion  fur  a  lit  enee  mu^t  be  made  in  writing  in  the  form  prestTibed 
ly  the  Commisr'ionerrf  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  may  be  made  at  any  time,  and 
r\'cry  licence  sliall  date  from  the  Virsi  day  of  the  month  inwhich  it  is  ifwueil  and  !?hall 
IjKcpire  on  the  thirty-fii-Ht  day  of  (ktol>er  folK^wing  its  is^ue,  unless  sooner  revoked. 
Lverv  ftpplirafi(»n  for  t?urh  licenm*  shall  contain  the  full  name  of  ihe  applicant  therefor, 
cetlier  with  his  placeof  residence  by  street  and  number  if  j*»:»  designated.     Ifthe  appli- 
nt  i»  a  cor[X)rjition,  the  application  muet  ppeeifv  the  names  and  like  addrc^eea  oi  th« 
""lent,  tr»*a.surfT>  and  eecrt^tary  thereof,  or  other  oflicers  performing  corrct^ponding 
1  and  under  diAerent  names;  and  the  mul  €ommi.*^'«ionn^  may.  in  their  discretion, 
!  the  names  and  like  addrt^sees  of  all  the  othcerB,  including  the  dirt^ctors,  of  any 
ate  applicant  for  a  licenw*.     If  the  applicant  is  a  partnership  or  unincorporated 
'  'i "  name?*  and  like  addresses  of  all  the  memb*T9  thereof  must  be  spt»ei fieil 
Min,     The  atudiration  must  be  sailiftcribed  by  the  applicant  or  apf»lir*£inti 
..:  Ural  pen^*n^.  an<l  if  a  cor|)Orfltion  in  the  corporate  name^  by  the  president 
Seer  thereof,  at  tf  tiled  by  th«*  «f*<Tetdry  f>r  a«?iatant  sf^rctary,  with  tne  corpiv 
Mtached.  and  each  applicali<»n  muFt  be  acknowledged.     Each  appltcatton 
niTist  fftate  that  the  applicant  or  applicant f«  is  or  are  the  person  or  t)ersrms  who  nave  (he 
^lf%  hiMi'^ficial  interei^t  in  the  business  establish tH;l  or  to  be  e»tabli?h€H.l  under  said 
!ul  ti\m  the  place,  by  street  and  numher  and  euch  other  deacriplion  as  th» 
»ner8  of  the  District  of  Columbia  may  dt*l ermine',  where  it  is  propope^l  to  con- 
em  ploymeni  agency.     The  eaid  Com::       ■   -^  ^^  may  r«»fuse  to  receive  any 
I  f<:ir  mich  lii*  rtHi-  which  does  not  meet  ( !  \  nenU  of  this  pection.     TliV 

•«  of  the  Di.strirt  of  Columbia  mu5t  In  . ..  l  ,.    i  that  the  applicant  i:^  a  per- 
rir-ral  (Character,  or,  if  a  corporation,  that  the  oihcers  tnereof  and  thoaa 
ft  I  in'tnion  the  business  of  the  employment  agency  is  to  be  carriixi  on  ar« 

pDb  ui  ^tjiid  general  character,  and  may  for  that  ptirpoee  ref|uire  any  other  atalo- 

I  to  be  inad«'  in  the  appbcation  for  t!ie  license  or  otherwise  which  said  Commia- 

aners  deeiti  nei^i^^ary.     A  license  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars  shall  be  paid  annually^ 
liich  enm  t*hall  accompany  each  application  for  a  licen^,  which  feeehall  be  returned 
'   "be  license  ib  not  grantinl,     Ever>'  application  for  a  licence  shall  be  filed  not  lea 
tone  wet^k  prior  to  tlio  f]p'anting  th<*rti»f,  and  notice  therrt*>f  shall  be  poHtwl  in  the 
^  >of  the  a:r«e*:¥5cir  of  t^aid  l*i!*frict,  and  a  written  protest  may  be  made  by  any  person 
igainst  the  granting  of  ?uch  licensee;  ftn<l  if  paid  protest  is  made,  the  said  Cominii^ion- 
wn  sliall  give  a  pubb>  hearinj^  before  a  determination  is  made  uptin  such  ap|>lication. 
person  who  conducts  or  Intends  to  conduct  a  hxlging  hou*^,  separate  and  tti>art 
r>m  Mnch  employment  agency,  shall  not  he  granttxl   a  license  unlesR  the  fact  of  con- 
-iich  liKjging  house  is  set  forth  in  the  application,  which  fact  shall  al.-^  b^ 
'  1  in  the  •  crti Hcate  of  Fuch  licence.     Tlie  said  Commiasioners  shall  have  p<»wer 
,  ^K  •'  — ''at  ion  for  license  and  also  to  revoke  any  license  ft>r  violation  of  or 
tHi  if  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  in  addition  to  any  other  penalty 


H 


H 


d. 


Sec.  4.  Each  application  for  a  lieense  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  Ixmd.  in  due  form, 
►  the  Diatrict  of  Columbia  in  the  penal  sum  of  one  thousand  dol\a.r*,  >w\Uv  K.^^s  ut  vasjit^ 
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ikufllriciii  f«uri-lifi».  "wh   t ^      • 

will  ma  viol  a  If  liny  t>i 

art  fiit'l  th<'  ore  u{  (\}i\ 

(Tw^«ly-*<i'Vt  nth  Sijit  thrt-i*  hiimlriMi  and  iorty;,  cummoiiiy  known  h«  ih€ 

tiilmrhiw^     [Thin  l;iw  n  hi.*  Lours  uf  li*K»r  on  publii*  wrirkii.]    The  exocuUnn  </ 

any  mirh  U»nd  hy  liiliUty  nr  Hurt'ty  (xjinpuny  authorixM  by  the  laws  of  the  t*niti?< 

HtitfH  to  trannsvit  huHin(>»<M  th*»r«^in  mMiU  Im»  iqiii  valiant  li>  th(>  exr^cmion  thAnn-jf  by  twa 

mircthM,  iiiiti  MuA\  toui|niny»  if  **xc'i'ptccl  lt\  ehiill  juhtify  \n  J' 

law  of  Titii'lity  uuri  nunty  <'ompanift4.     If  any  pcrfwrn  pKuII  1h 

coniluct  tA  any  Mitrli  UriinH'U  pi'r>oa  and  sliall  riTiiVcr  jiul^iin  n 

untAi  p«'rrH<'ri  inuy,  afltT  tliu  rclurn  unetiiti'^litHl  oitliir  in  wh<»K^  nr  in  part  cif  any  i«i 

lion  ii'^HtU'cl  upon  j*urb  jiitlgni<*nt.  main  lain  an  atiion  in  hif^  own  nauif*.  npon  ilu*  1 

of  i^urb  «MUplr>ynic'ni  a^rnty,  in  any  rnurt  bavin);  iuriwlirlion  of  thn  amount  c1aimr>i|J 

The  CVnnmiMHionorw  of  iho  l*)iwtfi<'t  of  rolurnbia  Hhull  fitrni^ih  to  anyone  ftpplyiute  thtToj 

for  a  n-rtifiod  ♦Ttpy  of  any  f^iirh  l>ond  (ilt  cl  in  ibi'ir  oHin*  up<in  tUrj  pBvment  of  a  U^e  a 

twi/nty-fivo  i'cnt/^p  and  jHinh  cHTtifiod  r(>oy  nhall  bt^  prima  farie  evidence  in  any  ronr 

that  t^iuh  bond  vas  duly  executed  ai^d  delivereit  by  the  perwonHor  »^»rp<irationi<i  whi^ 

inuiKf^  appruf  then^on. 

'      iSr.r.  >i.    Vavty  liren^e  nrtillcat*-  ahull  contain  the  names  nf  the  persona  liecn^ei. 
a  deKi]<ntiii*>n  of  the  c  iiy,  Htnit,  mindH-r,  and  ll'^^r  i*l  the  houw*-  m  whirh  the  p 
Jieen^ed  iwuiuhori/ed  loi'jjnduft  (*nrIietnployn!entuKeney,«nd  the  number  an<l  lliel 
of  itfl  i«*nunc"i'.     Such  liei'ni*e  mhall  not  br  u{*i'il  to  protect  any  other  than  the  per 
tu  wliom  it  i^4  iK.**ued  n^rany  (>hieiM»iher  I  ban  that  designated  in  therertifir^to,  And  rdia 
not  be  Irnris-ferred  or  ll^Ni^^ne(i  to  any  itthtx  |>enttjn.     Every  licviutiHl  person  tfliall 
in  a  eonwpi*  uouM  rdner  in  i^urh  nt^t-nev  the  lie<»n«e  certi(ir;ile, 

I      SVrC,  0,   No  t^ueli  HjLf^MK  y  fihall  be  fo<'ated  in  TMimfl  imed  for  living  1      i  ^  tn 

rtMinm  where  bourdiTw  or  hKlt^rr^  are  kepi  nr  v^hcre  in«'ul?i  are  perveii,  m  j 
or  in  ihe  buibhn^jor  ctn  premir^eH,  or  in  e<tnneetion  with  a  building  ctr  on  i .  .x....  ,  **riii 
eonneriioti  wifh  u  builain^  r»r  prmiiMi*  wh*  re  intoxienling  liqut>rs  are  sold  to  be  ron*j 
Hvmo'd  on  (he  jpri'mi^eH,  exe*'pt  that  u^mium whidl  be  nreebid*d  from  k«*epingan  emploj^-j 
UK'iit  affiMiey  in  un  olliee  building  by  reawm  of  tliere  being  a  cafe  or  restaurant  lii 
another  [larl  nf  ,Huid  burbling.  No  ^uch  liceuned  perfvm  t*hu!l  accept  any  applicatii  i 
foreujDloymtMil  mudr  by  or  on  iH'huIf  of  any  chihl.  ortibnll  place  or a^^ist  in  pUieinganj 
much  eliild  iti  any  employment  whatever  in  viohition  of  any  crinipulnnry-edtication  < 
ehihbbibur  lawn, 

Si;c,  T,  It  hhall  be  the  duly  of  evety  »uch  lieent«ed  penK^n,  except  Ibnen  ci»nduciiii|^ 
tbrutrieul  ag«  tieir-  i..  .<  1^.  ,^'  i.i'^.iirieti,  or  itgi^ncies  ff>r  the  emplf»vi'i<'nl  vi  ^  '"'-^  'Hf, 
performerw,  or  nm  or  agencies  f<pr  I  he  pnK'uriny:  o{  leehuieal 

Kde*t,  or  ex«'eniiv»   ,  mrn  only,  to  ke^p  a  register,  appr»jv<d  bv  tli 

Hionen*.  in  which  pIuiII  l»e  entered,  in  (he  ICii^ltHh  huijL^iuige,  the  date  of  1 1  aiuii 

fi>r  emtdoyment»  th**  nann*  ami  addr4t«  of  tht*  applicant  to  whom  n,  iit 

pnnnirted  or  offiTed,  ihe  amonnt  of  the  fee  receivi^d,  and,  whenever  po^wible,  the  uamcs 
and  addret«eB  of  fornur  emphpyeri*  or  iierw^itiB  to  whom  such  aptilieant  is  known,  8ucb 
licenKt*<l  p«  rmMi.  exeeot  ih^-     '  fi.  d  in  thi>  fieeiion,  miUl  alw»  enter  in  ai 

niteiegihter  appnjved  by  tl  v?j  cf  the  !Ji>-trictttf  Columbia,  in  thi»  Iv 

b\neii  '  »^'    rh..  ,.  .rne  and  adUi^        ^  .  ,    , ,.    ipplieunt  aeeepted  for  help,  the  dale  oj 
up!  '»f  help  request t*d,  themuue^of  the  pen»oii{f  sent,  with  thedesijurn 

oMI,  I  .   y.'d,  nn<i  Ine  amount  of  the  he  reeeived.     The  afnn**^id  regiet 

upplieiinie  inr  eniploynit»nl  and  fnr  h^-lpfthall  be  i»i*en  dnrinij:  othcc  h<nifs  to  ini*pertlo 
by  fhe  «:iid  rommn^ioncr*  or  thfir  ai.Ti*nl«»     No  such  lici*nt»ed  pert*jn,  hi^  agent 


eiei  ^iftU  make  any 

lb  '  ^n.  whenevi  r 

on*^  "I  lie    p4 THins  ni*     ' 
f;\Uiilit1^  t>r  emph^yeil  i: 
be  k»  pt  ot\  T'l"  M»    '^^ 
waive*  in  un 
pfkTl  of  the  li 


in  fuch  registers.     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  ev<i 
1  ci»mmnnieaie  orally  ur  in  writing  with  at  It^ 

■■   'i*'e8  for  e\-  r--    -  r     V.    ■  •   -^  -  v.-   ■  ^-  ':■       t\i^ 
v.  and  tli 


of  x\m  act, 
the  k^^epiits: 

MO 

th' 
IT' 


!  i  iHiMutU  i-Xi  h^pled  iit>m  ibe  ptt^Vi-  :18  1 

il  kerp  aeeunite  reiHirds  in  the  En,  [x*r 

I  wuik  i>  pjoiai^ed  or  offereil,  or  from  whom  a  iw  i<  taken,  and  oi  all  j>ct^ 
<iiu  an  appUf^tion  for  an  employci'  j*  accepted,  to^^ethiT  with  the  d^te  < ' 
I  tit.  and  the  amiMint  of  tV     *  <ivcd. 

^'  fiH-s  cluir^Hi  fv«r  tin*  <  nt  of  a^icidtural  hxitids.  coarhmrn 

H  of  all  ^\ 
f  pr*  . 


4^*niin^  Mit*U  [n^nwu  i%*€  <ir  to  i«4upb*yer»^  ^all  be  oa  fitlU*w^: 
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Bntpkiymf^nt  n^ntP  or  ngfoiiow-s  shall  Iw  ••nlitlfd  to  rorctvc*  in  advance  fmm  nn 
{etnplnyrr— 

Fnr  risal*'  nr  femulo  employees,  one  dollar  carh, 

Employnif»nt  aj^nts  t»r  agcmcifs  phall  lu*  enutl^d  to  receive  in  advance  from  the 

tnpHcanl  for  wort  or  tmp!c»yment,  either  male  or  female,  one  dollar  each,  on«'-half  of 

iWliiih  \»  to  be  returned  on  demand  if  euch  applicant  is  not  fiecured  a  fair  opp«jriiinity 

l^r  vmploytiient  within  four  days  after  the  receipt  of  said  original  fee  of  one  dollar: 

Virtf,  That  thi'  wlu'lc  fee  and  any  Fums  paid  bv  the  applicant  for  transportation 


MOff  lo  and  rt4urning  frt»m  eucli  employiT  .shall  bi^  refuiubfl  within  four  duvs  c»f 
inn.  if  n*i  nmph>ymenl  of  the  kind  unf^li«d  U^t  wai*  vacant  ot  the  place  to  wliicli 
Ipplicant  wix^  difecte<l:  And  provided  fvrthrr.  That  it  phall  be  unlawful  for  any 


I 


^ffloyment  agent  ur  agency  to  receive  more  than  the  fees  Bet  ffirth  in  this  act  in  the 
hi.^n*^  aforesaid* 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  eucli  licenfiCKl  perBon  to  j^ive  to  every  applicant  for  employ- 
Iment  froni  whom  a  fee  shall  lie  received  a  receipt  in  which  shall  be  etiited  the  name  of 
Isaid  applicant,  tho  date  and  amount  of  the  fv(%  and  the  purpogo  for  which  it  w«h  i^iid, 
i^ml  lo  e^  ':  uni  for  help  a  receipt  t^tating  the  name  iind  addn^h-a  of  naid  appli- 

Ijcant.  thr  iiiiount  of  uw  ke.  and  the  kind  of  hrlp  to  he  provided.     Evtry  such 

PIT*  .ii-  only  tho^e  (riven  liv  ihralrical  and  teachers'  ag^tneii^and  (h«»!«i»  pn»- 

it  al.  eb-rical,  pah?,  and  ex*n'uliv<'  p<)f<itiiins  for  men  oidy,  shall  have 

bi"  '  bat'k  thereof  a  Ci»py  of  this  section  in  the  Enj^lisli  language.     Ko  such 

licnnjK'd  pfTscm  shall  divide  fe»:*<  with  n-ntractory  or  thiir  agints  or  other  employ«T« 
lor  anvf  n<^  m  their  I'inploy  to  whom  applioant'^  fur  I'mploymi'nt  are  i^ent.  Every  such 
llici  t'      i  >n  8hrtll  cive  to  each  appmiiint  f^r  «'mphjyuit'nt  a  card  i»r  printf^tl  paper 

i^nv  nante  *A  the  ap}*linmt,  nam**  and  ndtlress  of  Kuch  enipbiyment  agt-ncy, 

lantl  liM  wntTf-n  name  and  a<ldrrss  of  the  perwm  to  whom  tin*  applicant  Is  s^nt  f*>r  em* 
[  ]»l*»ynM'ntr  Every  puch  licf-n^ed  person  pnall  jxjyt  in  a  eonHpiruoiL^  place  in  each  room 
of  ^uch  iigoncy  a  plain  and  le^il'b-  copy  of  thL«  art.  which  nhuU  l>o  printed  in  large  type, 
Skc*.  9,  No  ?u<  h  perH'U  shall  induee  or  attemj>t  lo  inchici^  any  domi  Mic  employee 
to  leave  his  employment  with  a  view  to  obtaining  other  employment  through  puch 
agency.  Whenever  any  liceived  per.-<on*  or  any  other  acting  for  him.  agre<^  t*)  m-nd 
onif  or  more  jw^rscHTs  to  work  as  conlnict  laborern  in  any  one  jdace  outiiide  the  <*ity  in 
whieh  puch  agency  i^*  located,  the  said  lirenj^od  pernon  *«hall  give  to  the  applicant  for 
<?mploymfnt,  in  ^Tiling,  the  namr'  nntl  addnss  nf  \hv  etuiU'iycr,  name  and  address  of 
tlic  employ<'<\  nutitre  of  the  work  to  be  perform«'d  wages  offered,  destination  of  the 
peTB«7n  emph«yecb  and  trrms  ui  transjxirtatioii. 

^1  -     10    K<»  Fnch  licensed  perii*>n  ghall  8end,  <»r  <ause  to  be  S(*nt.  any  female  a«  o 
r  inmate  or  performer  to  entpt  any  pbirc  of  bad  repnto.  hou?e  of  ill  fume,  or 
!   II  hoiifie,  or  to  any  hfjute  *>r  ijlace  of  amu,senient  kept  for  i  tumoral  purinieiff,     ^i 
t  pliM  I'  Rw»rted  to  fir  the  puriwise  of  prf>stituti*m.  or  gambling  houpe»  the  eharacter    ^H 
of  whieh  ^neh  Ifeensed  perstfu  coultl  have  ascertained  ujKin  reasonable  itiquiry.     No    ^H 
n  shall  know  itiply  permit  ail  y  perscm  of  hail  character,  priJtiif  it  lit  i»st,     ^i 
«d  p^>rsi»ns,  or  proeurers  tn  frequent  such  agency.     No  such  pera^n 
r  niter  lAf  prttcure  help  or  emi>loyment  tn  roonis  or  on  premises^  where 
'(tiors  arc  sold  to  lie  cnnj<umetl  on  the  prembes.  whi'ther  or  not  dues  or  a 
i.  vi.i.il    '  *'»r...fi    ,, I- received  directly  or  indireelly:  ^  Voi  iVfr  J.  Thai 
f  he  riirht  to  emplcty  bariendi-rs  through  emjdoyment 
-  ^hall  have  the  richl  to  pnfcure  empruyuient  in  l»ar- 
fotuii  j-iieU  «gent.'<  ur  agenetu*:  And  proridrd/iirthrr,  That  it  Hnall  Ire  unlaw  fid 

for  e  nt  agents  or  agencies  to  send  applicants  ff»r  employment  to   empbiyera 

other  iliaii  tli«  se  who  have  applied  to  such  agents  or  agencies  for  help  or  labor.  For 
the  vtol«%iion  *if  any  of  the  fnrt^'ning  provii^ionw  of  thin  t*ection  the  penalty  5ihall  be  a  fine 
of  not  more  thati  two  humlred  dollar^i  and  in  defatilt  in  payment  thereof  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  wt*rklioui^e  for  a  ]ieriod  of  not  more  than  one  year,  or  With,  at  the  diseretion 
of  the  court.  No  tfueh  lieeuaed  pen^m  shall  pui»libh  or  cauM'  to  lie  puldi^hed  anv  fal^> 
or  fraudulent  or  misleading  notice  or  advertisement*  All  advertii*ements  o{  puch 
I  niploytnent  ageney  by  m<  an^  of  cards,  circulars,  or  signs,  and  in  newfi|>apers  and 
othrr  puhlicationH,  ami  all  letter  heads,  receipts,  and  blanks  ithall  contain  tlie  name 
and  aodrew  nf  pueh  employment  iigency,  and  no  such  liet»ns<'d  person  shall  give  any 
f  il<«  iTU*t»ni  lift  ion,  or  make  any  fab^e  promise  or  falm*  repres<*ntaiion  concerning  employ- 
im  iif  to  u»\  iipplieant  who  snail  r»*gii^ter  for  employment  or  help. 

Sm  .  1 1,  The  enforcemfuit  of  ihi}^  aei  shall  be  inirU8tt*d  to  the  i'nmmifssdonerj  of  Uie 
Hr-fnct  of  Columi)ia,  d  no  plainly*  agtiint^t  any  sueh  liceng<'d  perr«f>n8  sluvll  be  made 
.    lHi  Mr  it\  uriiif  .»  I,,  tl.,      I, hi  Commissioners,  and  reartuiahle  notice  thennjf,  not  less 

in  writing  to  isaid  lieenf*ed  piTiMsn  by  serving  ujmhi  him  a 

eoTif'tit u ting  the  complaint,  and  a* lu^ng  shall  be  had 

i  •  1  4t'  the  «ud  iiomtiiL^innerH  within  ime  week  fn}Ui  the  date  t>f  the  tiling  of  the  com- 

j  Ui tit,  and  no  adjournment  sliall  be  taken  lui  a  period  longer  tha>n  one  week.     A.  dsLilY 


ift 
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ilvo  ilmv  tb<' 
of  Coiumbiu  1 


Khali  l^rkrpt  T       '  •    •  ■  •    ' 

linally  Fiihmittrd  to  Ihrm.      SiiiJ  <  Vll^nu«^ionl■^• 
i»  II  r»x'ord  r»f  jill  i^\u\i  cninphvmt.H  itud  ht'iiriiigs. 


raiiwioncrB  may  refu»rr  to  if^tntt*  and  elmll  revoke  any  lir*'n8«»  kir  any  grexl  caiiwe  piinwn, 
witJiin  th**  in'-nniiig  and  pnri*oi«'  of  thi«  a<*t,  and  whtn  it  ii»  ^hown  to  t^nir  witi-f-.r-j 
lion  tliat  any  lici-nPCHJ  jxTsi>n,  Hthur  bofure  or  afliT  n>nvirtion»  ip  guilty  '^f  any  iHci 
act  in  <*onncction  with  lh»'  (^onduct  of  t*aid  husinc*»  or  in  violation  of  inin  law  it  shi 
Ik»  tho  duly  ftf  IIh*  Wild  ronmiifpioncre  to  n^volvo  th<r 
rjf  ihi'  t'lmrgi'fl  chall  lie  prf^^nlfnl  and  n:tPMruibh' 
licon.srd  pennon  to  ho  hrartJ  in  hifl  drfnn^f*.     Wht'm.^.  .  i^  i  *mi>  ^  . 
nvokL-d,  irtaid  Cnmmift^ion*  r^t  tthall  rin(  i^c^ut'  unollu'r  lir<n8»>  to  t,  tmjn  ] 

until  the  expiration  of  at  loa^t  hx  nKmtlii<  fr^'in  iho  tltxif^  of  revorati  'n^p*, 

The  ?nid  ronimiasiont'rs  ffhall  eamo  the  coriximtion  rouni!i!l  to  itii*tituto  criminal  ; 
ctfwliiijip*  for  ifio  eniorrvinent  <d  this  art  hi-ftin^  any  eonrt  t»f  competent  jurtadjctton. 
Apjirovcd  June  19,  ttlOG, 

GEORGIA. 

ACTS  or  IDtJlL 

Acr  No,  3110, — Erf^pU/ifment  ofthildren  inJatUtriti — yljye  limit — Night  wttrk, 

Section  L  Fro?u  un«l  aher  the  a[>pn)val  of  thij*  art  no  child  iiniior  t*.»n  ycttm  of  ii^«i 
mhall  he  eniployt:Hl  or  allowed  h»  lulwjr  in  or  aU>iil  any  fact<jry  or  nianufactiiritig  ««t»o*  ] 
lij«hinent  within  lliis  State  under  any  eircumftancea, 

8fct\  2,  On  i^nt]  after  January  1 .  11*07 »  no  child  undor  twelve  ycanw  of  a^je  ahaJl  be  i 
employed,  or  allowed  lo  talxir,  unlets  (luch  cliihl  be  an  orphan  and  haH  no  other  mciLnal 
of  nuppi^rt,  or  unl*^»  a  widowed  m4>lher  t»r  an  U(^e*l  or  di^alded  father  b  dependent  upoi 
the  lalKir  of  Hurb  ebibK  in  whii'h  everit^  Viefore  pnttin^i;  «»ieh  child  at  Huch  lal^M>r.  itucbl 
father  shall  produce  ami  i'tlv  in  tlie  oHice  of  such  factory  or  ntanuf  ttabliMh-l 

ment,  a  rt  rt»rw;ae  fri>m  the  ordinary  nf  the  county  in  which  su<  I  -r  i*»tah- 

lialirnenl  ini  h>mte<l,  ci  rtifyiuv:  under  nij^  hi 'id  t>f  i»lhcf  f    ♦'■>   »     •    »  -,  ,  ,  ,  l»ci^h«iwu  i 

0,'^  h<Tein   pr*v'*eriln'd:   rroridM,  TIuU    no  ttrdinary  y   Muh   certihcata  | 

except  upnn  r  int  (  prtmf  in  writing  and  und<T  oath,  ih  ^  '  ho  neci*^iury  factJi 

And  prii  ^  %  That  no  «Hch  certiticate  shall  he  gr.u>te<i  for  kmger  than  ono  year^ 

nor  ttcref uy  etuoloyer  after  one  year  frf>Mi  the  date  of  ifuch  certifiettTt-. 

Site,  3.  Oil  and  after  Jujumry  I,  11)08,  no  child  under  f(»«rteen  years  -  M 

ftloycd  or  allowed  to  lalKir  in  or  alntut  any  factory  or  manufacturing;  tei 

witutn  this  i?tttte  Iwtwof'U  the  boiim  vi  neven  \k  rn.  and  ^♦lx  a.  m, 

Si:c.  4.  On  and  ufler  January  1.  HH38,  no  child,  exceol  a»  heretofore-  |irovid<Kl»  und 


Hid,  except  a»  hereto! 
lowi'il  to  lalnir  in  or  i 


fourteen  yiarH  of  :v  -   -■   '^"  !>'*  cniployi'<l  or  alb 
uui n  11  hu  hiring  rhi  i  vvuhiu  ibi.^  Stnic.  nub t?4  he  or  bUc  * 

name  and  siuipb  and  iwhall  havi'  attended  &chotil  fcf  tv 

prcc**dtng  year,  i«ix  weck^  uf  which  cch^xil  ntti'iulancc  ehall  bo  coi 
»ueh  child  as  aforit^aid  beiw«en  the  tint's  of  fouiteen  and  ei)fht-een 


ry  or! 
r  her! 

1  th«| 
^  4  ;  and  na| 
.bull  bo  i 


employed  unlisw  micli  child  t^baU  have  attended  ftchool  for  twelve  Wui  kas  of  the  pret*ed- 
ing  year,  six  weeks  of  which  t*i  hool  at  tendance  ^h  all  Iw  txiniwcutive;  and  at  iJte  end  r4\ 
ea<'h  year,  until  ^uch  chibl  hhali  Itavr  p;i>v<i  <1  Hir  piibli<*M  brwd  ape.  I       "    ' 
ing  to  fetich  atlendatue.  .if^  Ls  rtHiuirrd  by  thiwHcction.  ^hi^U  l>c^  furni^l 
by  the  part^nt  or  guardian  or  pireon  ^uMaininjt!  parental  relation  U.>  r...  »  wioi,       i 
pniviHinii^  of  this  section  ahall  apply  only  U>  chd<Jren  ontering  euch  employment  al| 
the  a^e  of  fourttcn  years  or  lesp*  1 

Skc.  5.  U  .sluill  hv  unlawful  for  any  owner,  bu  jx*rin tendon t ,  agent  or  any  othpr  ponrni ' 
actini?  for  or  in  behalf  of  any  factory  or  manufacturinis:  cglabliFhment  to  hire  or  euiplof  j 
any  child  uidc^  there  Ls  firet  providetl  and  placed  on  tile  in  the  oUice  of  such  employer  j 
an  allKhivit  ci^'urd  by  tlie  parent  guardian,  or  porsctn  ^landinj^  in  |>fkn^utal  relatioiLl 
thorvlo  c<  rtijyiiiv'  to  the  atie  and  date  of  Vurth  cA  sucli  child,  and  other  facta  required! 
in  tbiM  act,  Ari\  j>erHori  knowingly  furni.-^hing  a  false  affidavit  as  to  the  a^,  or  oa  tol 
nijy  .,ih,r  r«,  (-  r..:,,x,r,,A  I  r.  H,..  -..-i  .K,  ii  Kf*  dc<:?nfied  jETUil  tv  of  a  uiiBdenif ' " '  "^  •  •  ♦ 
^  nired  in  this  act  ehall  be  open  lioti 

►  by  '  i  ,  -  .  J' h  factory  or  nianuiacturing  etL  i<nt« 

are  lomited. 

I     8ec.  7.  Any  pcm^n  nr  a^ent,  or  renre»ontattve  of  sny  lirra  or  eorparatiun,  who  flhall 
[violate  any  provisit-n  of  Uim  a*  I  stbaJI  Ik*  deeintHl  guilty  of  m  mimlemt'sincfr,     •     ♦     « 
'  n^  parent,  gumrimn,  or  other  pi^^n  stand  vug  in  [^rental  rdatiua  tu  a  rhild»  wfm 


«*nt  or  laU^r  in  or  aKmt  cuiy  lftctor>'  or  iiianufa^^turing 
:i  rhild  in  %iolaiion  of  atiy'pr«jvipinn  of  ilm  act,  phall 


Act  No.  473. — SutU/or  u^^c^. 


^ 

1S^ 
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Skctiox  L  Tlie  act  o(  the  gtaieral  nascmbly  of  the  Stale  of  Georgia  approved  August 
l^T  1904*  entitled  "An  act  providing  for  the  situs  of  <!ebts  due  to  nonresidents  for 
parpoecs  c»f  attachment,  ana  for  other  ptirpTerg,*'  [shal!]  be  amended  *  *  *  so 
tluit  md  aet,  when  amended,  filiall  read  aw  follows:  ''^^ecfion  1.  Froi  i  '  '  r  the 
Hiiiiii^i  I  of  thin  art  whrn  any  suit  is  brought  by  attachment  in  thi^j  inst  a 

noBTieaideiit  <*!  the  Statr,  and  the  aM-achment  is  levied  by  f<erv'ice  o.  .-,.,., ^.n^jiis  of 
gamiahment,  the  situa  of  any  debt  due  by  the  ganiiidiee  to  the  defendant  shall  be  at 
the  r^denco  of  the  gami^shee  in  this  Slate,  and  any  sum  due  to  the  defendant  in 
Attachmont  sliall  be  subject  to  paid  attachment:  Pfox^clcd,  That  the  writ  of  attachment 
eliall  mit  be  used  toeubjuct  in  this  State  wages  *jf  persons  who  reBido  out  of  the  Statu 
an<l  vi'hich  bavc^  been  earned  wholly  without  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Approved  AugUiit  2l>,  190G. 

IDWA. 

ACTS  OF  1900. 

i?  H  A  iTMii  102- —  Conimistioner  of  labor. 

Skctiox  L  Section  two  thouiand  four  hundred  sixty-nine  {24G9)  of  the  code  [pro- 
viding that  the  li-nn  of  the  cominiseioner  of  labor  ahall  commence  on  the  first  day  of 
April  tn  <^ch  f^ven-nutnbered  year,  and  continue  for  two  years]  is  hereby  amendm  by 
Btn'  rth  line  thertxtf  the  word  "even- numbered"  and  by  inserting  in 

lit  t»d<l-numbere<l" ' ;  and  by  adding  to  said  section  the  following: 

1  io\  i.i.  n,  ^1*>^\  ^'\  ir,  that  the  term  of  office  of  the  labor  commiasioner  which  s^hall 
cotumence  on  Uie  finst  day  of  April,  190C,  j<hall  expire  on  the  Ibirly-first  day  of  March, 

Sec.  2.  The  law  as  it  appears  in  8i.H:tion  two  thousand  four  hundrtjd  seventy  (2470) 
of  tlu'  supplement  to  the  cutlc  ia  herein^  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following: 

**Ue  ftne  coninxiis-ioner  of  labor]  ghall  make  a  report  tu  the  governor  during  the  year 
1906»  and  biennially  thereafter.  The  report  for  tne  year  19O0  nhall  eovejr  the  period 
Qtdy  from  the  date  of  his  laat  preceding  biennial  report.'* 

Approved  April  10,  1«XKJ. 


Chapter  lOZ.— Em phymmt  ofckUdren — Aye  Hmii — Eoun  of  labor. 


J 


3W  1.  No  perstjn  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  with  or  without 

'  compemiation  In  any  mine,  nuiuufaeturiug  establi^liment,  factory,  mill,  t*hop, 

IsuLndry,  slavish tcrhouse  or  packing  houae»  or  in  any  store  or  mercantde  t^^tabliphmec 
where  more  llian  eight  peraoua  are  employed,  or  in  tljo  operation  uf  any  freiglu 
paawjiger  elevator. 

8i£a  2.  Xo  person  under  sixteen  years  of  yeara  [eic]  of  age  ahall  be  employed  at  i 
wor^-  —       npation  by  which,  by  n^ason  of  lU nature  or  the  nlaceof  employnaent,  ... 
ht .  h  person  may  be  injured,  or  hie  morals  depraved,  or  at  any  work  in  whio 

til'  .  !„'  or  use  of  gunpowder,  dynamite  or  otbi-r  like  exploitive  is  required,  an 

xu>  female  under  sixteen  years  ofa^e  ehall  be  employed  in  any  capacity  where 
duties  of  Fuch  employment  compel  her  to  remain  constantly  standing. 

Skc.  3.  No  person'under  sixteen  years  of  ago  aliall  be  employed  at  any  of  the  place 
or  in  any  of  the  oceupati*»ns  j»ecited  in  section  1  hereof  l>efore  the  hour  of  six  o* clock  \ 
tilt  "    L'  or  after  the  hour  of  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  if  such  person  is  i 

pi  -ding  live  hours  of  each  day,  a  noon  intermission  of  not  leas  than  thirt 

miiiiif-  nvjJ'  '  +'  ..i.  ,.Fi  btiween  Uie  hours  of  eleven  and  one  o'clock,  and  such  _ 
shall  not  be  >  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  exclusive  of  the  noon  j 

mission,  bui         -        -ions  oi  lliis  section  shall  not  apply  to  pernons  employed  in  I 
ing  shcnls  or  other  places  connected  with  canning  factories  where  vegetables  or  grain 
are  prepared  for  canning  and  in  which  no  machinery  is  operated. 

Site.  4,  Ever)^  persfjn,  firm  or  corporation  having  in  its  employ,  at  any  of  the  pla*^^*< 
or  in  any  erf  the  occupationa  recited  in  eection  1  of  thii»  ac  t,  any  pernons  under  sixt 
yeais  of  age,  sliall  cause  to  be  posted  at  8r>me  conspicuous  location  at  the  plane  of  sucli 
omployment,  and  where  same  ahall  be  acceesible  tu  inspection  at  all  timea  during  hw 
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BCie  lioure,  a  UhI  of  the  names  of  such  persons,  fi^ving  after  eai'h  name,  the  date  of  the 
birth  of  such  person  and  the  date  when  employed. 

Bbc.  5.  Any  parent,  guardian  or  other  pcTson,  who  having  under  hia  control  anv  per- 
son under  sixteen  years  of  age  causes  or  permits  said  person  to  work  or  be  emplojrod 
in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  any  person  nmking,  certifying  to,  or  causing 
to  be  made  or  certified  to,  any  statement,  certificate  or  other  paper  for  the  purpose  ot 
procuring  the  employment  of  any  p<'rson  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  tnis  act,  or 
who  makes,  files,  executes  or  delivers  any  such  statement  [,]  certificate  or  other  paper 
containing  any  false  statement  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  employment  ot  any 
|>erH(m  in  violation  of  this  act,  or  for  the  purpose  of  (*oncealing  the  violation  of  this  act 
in  such  employment,  and  every  pi>rson,  firm  or  corporation,  or  the  agent  [,1  manaser, 
superintendent,  or  ofHcer  of  any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  whether  for  himflou  or 
such  person,  firm  or  corporation,  either  by  himvelf  or  acting  through  any  agent,  fore- 
man, Hupcrintendent  or  manager,  who  knowingly  emplovs  any  person  or  }>ennitB  any 
person  to  be  employed  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  who  shall  refuse  to 
allow  anv  authoriziKl  officer  or  person  to  inHi>ect  any  place  of  business  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  if  demand  is  mode  therefor  at  anv  time  during  business  hours  or  who 
shall  willfully  obstruct  such  oflicer  or  person  while  making  such  inspection,  or  who 
shall  fail  to  keep  posted  the  lists  containing  the  names  of  persons  employed  under  six- 
teim  yi*arH  of  age  and  other  informaticm  as  rcK|uired  by  this  act.  or  who  shall  knowingly' 
insert  any  false  Htateinc>nt  in  such  list,  or  who  violates  any  otniT  provision  of  this  act. 
shall  be  (leenuHl  guiltv  of  u  misdemeanor,  and  upim  being  found  guilty  thereof,  shall 
be  line<l  not  to  exeewi  one  hundre<l  dollars  or  b<'  imprisoncKl  in  the  county  jail  not  to 
excecnl  thirty  days. 

8k<\  (I.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  to 
enf<in'e  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  su<-h  commissioner  and  his  deputies,  factory 
inspecton*,  oMtistants  and  other  persons  authorize<l  bv  him  in  writing.  State  mine 
inspectors,  and  county  attorneys,  mayors,  chiefs  of  police  and  police  officers,  acting 
unaer  th(>ir  written  uirections,  city  and  town  inorsnals,  sheriffs  and  their  deputies 
within  the  territories  where  they  exen'iso  their  oflicial  functions,  and  any  person  hav- 
ing authority  therefor  in  writing  from  the  judge  of  a  court  of  njcord  within  the  territory 
over  which  such  judge  has  jurisdiction,  shall  have  authority  to  visit  any  of  the  places 
enuiiKTatf'd  in  section  1  of  this  act,  and  make  an  inspection  thereof  to  ascertain  if 
any  of  the  T)rovisionH  of  this  a<*t  an*  violated  or  any  penvm  unlawfully  emplojred 
then  at,  aiul  kucIi  persons  shall  not  be  interfinrod  witli  or  prevented  from  asking 
qu<*Mtions  of  any  p('rr«on  foun<l  at  the  plat'e  bein^  inupccted  by  them  with  referi*nco 
to  th«»  j)rovi.«ions  of  this  ad.  It  sliall  im'  the  duty  of  the  county  iittomey  to  investi- 
gate all  complaints  nuub'  to  him  of  the  violation  of  this  a(*t,  ami  to  attend  and  pn)se- 
v\\{o  at  tln'  trial  of  all  cases  for  its  violation  upnn  any  information  that  may  be  tile<l 
within  his  county. 

Api>rovc<l  April  10,  llH)(). 

r  1 1 A  IT  K  It   MS.     A  ss  iij  unit  tit  of  uayts . 

Skction  1.  Section  three  thousand  and  forty  seven  (30*17)  of  the  code  [relating  to 
a.Hsif:nm<'nts  <»f  open  a<-c(junts.  shall  |  1k»  amen<led  by  adding;  thereto  the  following: 

\U\t  nosale  orassi^nnKMit,  by  tin?  head  <»f  a  famify,  of  wagt»s,  whether  the  same  bo 
exempt  from  execution  or  not*  shall  be  of  any  validity  whatever  unless  the  same  be 
evid<'nc<'<l  by  a  written  instrument  and  if  married  unless  the  husband  and  wife,  sign 
and  acknowb'd^*'  the  same  joint  instrument  befon*  an  officer  authorized  to  taSe 
acknowledp:«'ments;  an<l  iu*sijnunents  of  wii|?es  shall  have  priority  and  precedence  in 
the  order  in  which  n»  tice  in  writinp  «if  such  assignments  shall  be  given  to  the  employer, 
ami  not  otherwise. 

Ai»|)ioved  April  5,  ,U(H\. 

Cmaitku  15().--  ]V(ujfs  a  pn/ami  t  Uiim—  In  reccircrshiiis, 

Skmtion  1.  When  th<«  prf>pertv  of  any  pers<m.  partnership,  company  or  corporation 
has  been  ]>la<'ed  in  the  hamls  of  a  receiver  for  <listril)uti(»n,  after  the  payment  of  all 
costs  the  followinj;  claims  shall  be  (>ntitled  to  priority  of  j)ayment  in  the  order  named: 

Kii-sl.  Taxes  or  other  debts  entitled  t(^  ]»reference  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

S<'c<»nd.  Debts  due  or  taxes  ass<'sse<l  an<l  levied  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  county 
or  other  municipal  cor|>oration  in  this  State. 

Third.   Debts  owinj;  to  employees  for  lalu»r  perfnrm«'d  i\s  defimxl  by  section  four 
thousand  and  nineti'eu  (-lOllM  o/  the  code  [i.  e..  within  ninety  daj's  next  preceding 
tlie  transfer  of  the  pn>p(*rty,  to  an  amount  not  exceiHling  one  hundred  dollan  to  each 
prmon/. 
Approved  Manh  liO,  IJMMi. 
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UNITED  STATES. 
ACTS  OF  FIR.ST  .^KSSIUN,  59T11  rON(iKE8S-U»O5-1906. 


SKcnoN  L  S</cti»>n  furty-fiiurhumhiNJ  uml  IwentvHJiit'  **i  Xhi*  Revised  Statutt'i)  ot 
1  iho  Vnilcd  StatoB  is  heri*by  amended  "  *  *  m  that  said  w»ctii>n,  when  amended, 
I  shall  rt*ad  as  follows: 

*SiH.*tion  4421.  When  fhi*  mspcrlinn  of  a  ?htitti  vpf^i'l  in  r-ompiotCHl  and  ihe  iuFpet-t- 
i^ire  ajiprLiv*'  the  vrssi-l  and  h<T  cquipniont  tliroiighriiit,  they  hshall  make  and  euliserilie 
rn  ciTtitimU*  to  the  ciflloclor  or  other  chief  ufflrer  of  thv  <  iL^toiuH  nf  thi'  diwlrict  in  which 
r0u<  h  iri5pof'tioii  ha>j  been  nuide,  in  aeeordan<  e  with  the  form  and  regtihilions  preserihwl 
I  bv  llie  liiani  of  anpon ising  inspectors.  Such  cerlilicufe  f<httll  he  verifit^l  hv  the  oadia 
lol  inspectors  signing  it,  before  the  chief  officer  iJ  the  customs  of  the  district,  or  uny 
f-oth^T  p#*r»f^n  mrnpetent  by  hw  to  aflminister  (»iitlis.  If  the  inFpectors  rt  fii»e  to  grant  a 
ippnivah  ihey  shall  make  i%  stutenieut  in  writing,  and  f^igu  the  eame,  rjv* 
riri  U*r  their  di^apnroval.  Upon  snch  inspection  and  anpn>vah  the 
'«]-  M»:ill  LiUf*  nmke  and  tivihscrihe  u  tejnjK)rar\'  certiticate.  which  sludl  »ct  forth 
aniially  the  fact  of  t^iich  in.*«pectinn  and  approval,  and  fhall  deliver  I  he  Fame  to 

iUia^^ier  ur  owner  of  the  vesael.  and  «htvU  ktcp  a  copy  theivof  on  fde  in  tht-ir  oJhce. 
fTlH*  faid  tcjujMmirv  pertiftciite  shall  l>e  rarried  and  exposed  by  vessels  in  the  same 
lUianner  ai»  h  pri>vjdeil  in  section  forly-fonr  hundre<l  and  twenly-llm-e  for  copies  of  the 
[fej^ilar  certiticate.  and  the  form  thereof  and  the  pfTitMl  during  which  it  is  to  he  in  force 
I  shall  be  as  preseribed  bv  the  boartl  ef  supervising:  insnectori*,  ftr  the  executive  cominil* 
H«^  thcrevif,  ai?  pntvided  in  section  forty -four  hundred  and  hve.  And  tntch  temporary 
I  certrtit^ate,  tlunnc^  Fuch  period  and  prior  to  !lu^  dc*liverv  to  the  nia.ster  or  owner  **f  the 
IcMpieg  of  the  regular  certificate,  ehall  take  the  place  i^f,  and  !»e  a  mdi^titutc  for,  such 
Lcipicf  uf  ih<^  niL^dar  certificate  of  iiii^pectiorj  as  r^quiretl  t>y  neetions  fori y -four  hundrtnl 
|An<l  twenty-three,  forty-ft^ur  hundnnl  and  tweniy-fnur,  and  for(y-f*>ur  hundred  and 
Itwinity-mx,  and  for  the  purpiTee,s  of  «iitl  sections,  and  j^hall  alst*,  during  such  peno«l,  \m 
iwk  8\il>«litu1e  for  the  n^ular  certllicale  of  inspect imi  at»  re<piircd  liy  section  forty-four 
[hiindreil  and  ninety-eight  and  fnr  the  iMirpoees  of  waid  miction  imtil  Kuch  r<^gidar  eer- 
Itilicale  of  iu(f|)<*ction  Ijai*  been  Tdeil  with  the  collector  t>r  other  chief  <*irtcer  of  ctitftoms. 
I^iich  1enifH>rary  c<>rtiticate  .sliall  uIh*  l»e  mibjcct  to  ri^vocalion  in  the  manner  and  under 
l4he  n>nditfons  prt)vid*Hl  in  pectinn  fiirty-fmir  huudre^l  aurl  tifiy-three.  No  vc^ssel 
|r<H|«ired  to  be  ini^pecti^d  un<ler  the  prtnij^ions  of  ihis?  title  t«ha!l  he  navigated  wirhont 
f having  on  Uiar*!  an  nnexpireil  regvdar  errtith-ate  <»f  inppecllon  or  snch  tenipi>rary 
I  re rt ill « -ate/'  , 

Appit)VtHi,  June  |],  P.km; 

Chapter  *.\07^,—  fAaMttf/  (jfemphftfrrn/or  i«j(/nV#  (o  tmphytcg^Comnum  carrier*. 

[St*t»  BuHetin  No.  04,  p.  900.] (a) 

<  UAiTKii  J:4*l:i.*-  WaijtH  on  pre/rrrat  vlaiwn—  In  bantnipUy, 

Sf:<*riON  L  <1ause  four  of  subdivision  Ft  of  section  8ixly-f»»ur  of  aaid  [banknipti/y] 
fmct  i^  hereby  amended  w>  a^^  to  niid  a-s  folliiw:<: 

*  Fourth.  Wage**  due  in  workiuen.  cb'rkB.  traveling  or  city  Balcfltnen.  or  fenantii 
[which  have  Ihh*o  Ciimixl  within  ihne  numthH  beft^re  the  (hite  of  commencement  of 
pni€j(H?ding9t  not  to  exceed  ihree  hundreil  dtJlars*  lo  each  claimant/' 
M\fH\,  Jtjui*  15,  HKH). 


.  ^ppTtv 


CttAfTiPR  3583. -r^rawi-n — Shippifig  untler  false  indu(rmerU»^  ete. 


BcTioN  L  Wlioever,  with  intent  that  any  person  f^hall  perform  service  or  lalwir  oj 
mny  kind  on  lK»arrl  of  any  vessel  t»f  any  kind  engagt'd  in  trade  and  coniin^Tce  among 
the  several  States  or  with  foreign  nations,  shall— 

First.  Fn>cure  or  induce  or  atierupt  to  prtK  nre  or  induce  another  by  force,  threaf<<, 
c»r  representations  which  Ihe  perstjn  making  them  knt"W«  or  believt-s  to  be  utitnie,  or 
while  the  perwui  ?*o  induce*!  or  procured  w  intoxicated  or  under  the  influence  of  any 
drug,  to  go  ou  laiard  of  any  such  vessel. 


I" In  Ittillptfn  Ko.  rf4  UiIk  i-hiintf^r  wtis  itrronmiaailr  glvim  m»  Chiiptor  219. 
p.ihUi',  No.  219, 


It  sliould  be  Cbapti^r  3D?JI 
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.'iii<^>nd.  ItnliKc*  tvr  pnifiLfc  ur  sttompt  in  uuimv  or  procure  another  by  force  or 

irttttii^  or  hv  jvjiTfMmliiiioim  Vjiavfyi  ut  \if\U*Vf%i  Ijy  the  person  mtiVmg  them  to  be 

nmv,  tir  wliikt  ihts  (y^nvjii  m*  iiidund  or  pnxntrttd  i8  intoxici^ed  or  unaer  the  influ- 
t'lKtt  of  liuy  dnii?,  U*  nign  or  in  any  wmi*  t^fiior  iiil<i  ariyamement  to  go  on  boud  any 
§uth  w-tmA  iAi  pf-rfonii  titur^'if^i^  or  kl>or  tht-rr^oti^  r^luxll  Be  fined  not  more  than  one 
thouBtii&d  cii»llwr»irr  imjm^onment  for  i>np  yriar,  or  Inilh. 

Si^^.  2.  WliiJi'vtT  ttlmll  ktttnvjttj^ly  dtH^iii  liu  baiinl  any  such  veesdl  anv  penon 
It^ftiiicd  to  ep  on  \MMrd  iht^n^t  or  iu  tmU^x  uvlo  titi  u^eement  togoon  boara  tnereof 
Uy  iLtiy  of  ttiti  Tuf^tin  dodnini  In  ^r^don  om*  hvtvtif  shall  be  pimiahed  as  provided 
ill  f^^iUm  out*. 

8rcT,  *l,  Wlioi^AHT  tduLl]  knoi»UL|(l)'  ditl  or  ii1u4  in  the  doing  oi  any  of  the  things 
dt^^lftfixl  unlawfiil  t»y  ^i^r  tioti.«i  tmt^  Aiui  twt>  «tf  ihii?  sict  ahaUbe  deoned  a  principal 
aad  pujiiatht:>d  acit^rtjinK^y- 

H«r  4.  Hrcliouji  rour,  ttix,  iuitt  IwnUv-fuuj-  [ftikiioff  to  modes  and  times  of  the 
)  I  I  wA^fi^  t*f  iir<!iimi^>  said  thr»  liiret  of  v^^asfU  lor  their  collection]  of  chapter 

I  iir  <>?  ih*>  AcM  of  i'oriKro*'.  Mpim>vi*d  December  twenty-Hrat,   eighteen 

iiLJiiuii^i  iuhI  iaueiy^(<Lght>  itlmll  ui^tly  to  an  yvm^h  c^ngaged  in  the  taking  of  oysters, 
anythtug  in  i«i^^tiim  twt^nty-.ftx  at  mad  Loutt'incnilonrd  act  to  the  contrary  notwith- 

liiiiling. 

AppfUViHl,  June  iS,  mw. 

Chaftbr  3912. — Eight-hour  law  on  bthmian  Canal  oomtrudion, 

SscnoN  4.  The  proviaions  of  an  act  entitled  ''An  Act  relating  to  the  limitations 
of  the  hours  of  dauy  service  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  upon  the  public 
works  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  District  of  Colimibia,  approved  August  fbst, 
ei^teen  hundred  and  ninety-two  *  *  *  shall  not  apply  to  unskilled  alien 
laborers  and  to  the  foremen  aiid  superintendents  of  such  laDorers  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  Isthmian  Oanal  within  the  Canal  Zone. 

Approved,  June  30,  1906. 


CmniLATIVE  IHDEX  OF  LABOE  LAWS  AND  DECISIONS  RELATING 

THEESTO. 

[This  index  indudea  ftU  ial»rl&w«  t^muricid  since  JAniuhry  L  1^4.  atiil  jtuhiisbod  in  succeaaivo  iMues  of 
ttie  Bulletin,  boginning  with  BtiU'ntin  No^  ^7,  Ihii  listte  of  UmnDh.  l^OtS.  Law^  onacttKl  proviously  appear 
in  the  Tenth  Special  Report  if  tho  CcrmmissLoi^r^r  ot  liMbor.  Thit  decilwciiut  iodextid  under  the  vanoos 
bf?tadings  relate  to  the  laws  n^n  thc^  saiOfi  9u1i}«et:i  withost  n^Td  to  tbt'lr  date  of  enactment  and  are 
indicated  by  the  letter  **D"  in  purvnthia^la  foUowit^  th«  fu^cpu?  o!  the  SUitcJ 
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CwnuUUive  index  of  labor  law$  and  diciiiaiu  relating  thereto— Continned, 
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Rjulroads,  safety  applianc(>s  on— 
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United  States  (1» 

Railroads,  shelters  for  workmen 
on:  I 
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Railroads,  structures  ncir  trucks 
of:  ! 
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WHOLESALE  PEICEB,  1890  TO  1906. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  a  continuous  record  of  the  prices  of  the 
principal  staple  commodities  showing  the  changes  in  the  general 
price  level  from  3'ear  to  ^ear^  the  Bureau  of  Labor  in  1901  collected 
data  relating  to  wholesale  prices  for  the  period  from  1890  to  190L 
These  prices  were  compiled  and  both  actual  and  relative  prices  for  the 
twelve  years  published  in  Bulletin  No,  39,  the  issue  of  March,  1902. 
The  investigation  thus  begun  has  been  continued  each  year  and  the 
results  published  in  the  March  issue  of  the  Bulletin  to  show  actual 
prices  for  the  year  immediately  preceding  and  relative  prices  for  the 
period  since  1890,  Following  that  plan,  the  present  Bulletin  con-. 
tains  actual  prices  for  1906  and  relative  prices  for  the  seventeen 
years  from  1890  to  1906,  In  these  reports  wholesale  prices  have 
been  presented  for  a  large  number  uf  carefull^^  selected  repr^enta- 
tive  staple  articles  secured  in  representative  markets  of  the  United 
States,  That  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure  prices  for  all  articles 
in  all  markets  is  so  apparent  that  the  fact  hardly  need  be  stated.  In 
the  present  report  prices  are  given  for  258  representati%^e  articles. 
With  a  very  few  exceptions  these  articles  are  the  same  as  have  been 
covered  in  the  preceding  reports  ou  this  subject.  Retail  prices  of 
food,  which  indicate  better  than  wholesale  prices  of  food  the  changes 
in  cost  of  living  from  year  to  year,  are  published  in  the  July  Bulletin 
of  each  year. 

The  present  investigation  show^s  that  wholesale  prices,  considering 
the  258  commodities  as  a  whole,  reached  a  higher  level  in  1906  than 
at  any  other  time  during  the  seventeen-year  period  covered.  The 
average  for  the  year  1906  was  5.6  per  cent  higher  than  for  1905;  36.5 
per  cent  higher  than  that  for  1897,  the  year  of  lowt^t  prices  during 
the  17-year  period;  and  22.4  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  for  the 
ten  years  from  1890  to  1899.  Prices  reached  their  highest  point 
during  the  17-year  period  in  December,  1906,  the  average  for  that 
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month  being  4.1  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  for  the  year  1906 
and  6.3  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  for  December,  1905. 

An  examination  of  the  prices  of  the  various  articles  covered  by  the 
investigation  shows  that  notwithstanding  this  large  average  increase 
the  increase  in  price  did  not  extend  to  all  commodities.  Of  the  258 
articles  for  which  wholesale  prices  were  obtained  30  showed  no  change 
in  average  price  for  the  year  and  50  showed  a  decrease  in  price  as 
compared  with  1905,  while  178  showed  an  increase  in  price.  The  fol- 
lowing table  divides  the  articles  for  which  prices  were  secured  into  9 
groups  or  classes  and  shows  for  each  group  the  number  of  articles  in 
the  group,  the  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease  in  the  average  price 
for  1906  as  compared  with  that  for  1905,  and  the  number  of  articles 
that  increased  or  decreased  in  price: 

PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  AVERAGE  PRICES  FOR  1006  AB  COMPARED 
WITH  THOSE  FOR  1005.  AND  NUMBER  OF  ARTICLES  THAT  INCREASED  OR 
DECREASED  IN  PRICE,  BY  GROUPS  OF  COMMODITIES. 


Groap. 


Fann  products 

Food,  etc 

Cloths  Hnd  clothing 

Fuel  and  lighting 

Motuls  and  iinpleinontH 

Liimhor  and  building  mnterialH. 

DniKH  and  ehoinicals 

lIoufM*  ftimlNhing  goods •. . 

MlHCi'llanoous 


;  I  • 


Num- 
ber of  .  Per  cent 
com-  I     ofln- 
niod- 
Itles. 


AUconuuodltloH. 
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53  1 
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10.4 

».« 

1.  7 
7.4 

5.G 

76 

13  ■ 

38 

27 



9    .. 

14  ' 

7.2 

13 
258 

....^.... 

Number  of  oommoditiee 
diowtng— 


No 

IncreftM. 

ofaange 

in 
price. 

Deoraaie. 

10 

6 

» 

6 

20 

M 

5 

7 

1 

20 

7 

24 

3 

1 

4 

9                   1 

7 

2  ;               4 

30  I 


50 


From  the  above  table  it  is  seen  that  when  the  comm^xlities  are  con- 
sidered by  <2:roups,  only  two  of  the  nine  jijroupa  showed  a  decrease  in 
price  for  1906  as  compared  with  1905,  namely,  farm  products  and 
drii<^s  and  chemicals.  Seven  groups  showed  an  increase  in  price, 
this  increase  reaching  10.4  per  cent  in  the  case  of  metals  and  imple- 
ments and  9.()  per  cent  in  the  case  of  lumber  and  building  materials. 
The  average  price  for  1906  of  farm  products,  taken  as  a  whole,  dif- 
fered but  little  from  that  for  1905,  a  decrease  of  only  one-half  of  1 
per  cent  being  shown.  A  number  of  articles  included  in  this  group, 
liowever,  increaserl  in  price.  A  reference  to  Table  IV,  page  380, 
shows  an  increase  in  the  prices  for  1906  of  barley,  cattle,  cotton,  hay, 
hides,  hogs,  oats,  and  w^estern  sheep,  but  the  increase  for  these 
articles  was  slightly  more  than  offset  by  the  decrease  in  the  prices 
of  corn,  flaxseed,  hops,  rye,  native  sheep,  and  wheat. 

Food  as  a  whole  inerea.sed  3.6  i)er  cent  in  average  price  for  1906 
asx?ompared  with  1905.  In  this  group  2S  articles  increased  In  price, 
5  showed  no  change,  and  20  decreased  in  price.  The  principal  arti- 
cles showing  an  increase  were  cheese,  fish,  fruit,  hog  products,  milk, 


I 


ce,  an<l  vegetables.  No  change  took  place  in  the  price  of  bread. 
The  principal  articles  showing  a  decrease  were  coffee,  egga,  wheat 
flour^  com  meal,  beef,  sugar,  and  tea. 

Of  the  75  article.s  inchided  under  cloths  and  clothing,  66  showed 
an  increase  in  price,  5  showed  no  change,  and  onl}'  4  showed  a  de- 
crease.    In  the  group  as  a  whole  there  was  an  average  increase  of  7.1 

^per  cent  in  price. 

^  In  fuel  and  lighting,  as  a  group,  there  wa?  an  increase  in  price  of 
0.5  per  cent.     There  was  an  atlvance  in  the  price  of  anthracite  coal 

»of  dome«itic  sizes,  c<jke,  and  peti oleum,  and  a  decrease  in  candles, 

f  broken  anthracite  coah  and  bilunu'nous  coal. 

There  was  a  greater  increase  io  price  for  metals  and  implements 
than  for  any  other  group.  In  this  group  the  increase  for  1906  over 
lf)05  was  10.4  per  cent.  Of  a  total  of  3S  articles  in  the  group  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  prices  of  29  articles,  including  tools,  barbed 
w4re,  copper,  lead,  pig  iron,  nails»  silver,  tin  plates,  etc.  Seven  arti- 
cles, including  steel  rails,  did  not  change  in  price,  and  in  only  two 
articles,  bar  iron  at  Pittsbyrg  and  fdes,  wa;^  there  a  ilecrease. 

Twenty-four  of  the  27  articles  included  under  lumber  and  building 
iljaterials  increased  in  price  in  1906*  The  only  3  articles  that  showed 
a  decrease  w^ere  pine  doors,  linseed  oil,  and  quartered  oak.  In  the 
group  as  a  whole  there  was  an  increase  in  price  of  9.6  per  cent. 

•  The  onh*  one  of  the  9  groups  under  consideration  that  decreased 
in  price  to  any  consiilerable  extent  was  that  of  drugs  and  chemicals. 
In  this  group  there  was  a  decrease  of  7.2  per  cent.  There  w^as  an 
increase  in  the  prices  of  both  grain  and  wood  alcohol  and  in  that  of 

^K>rinistone.  the  price  of  alum  remained  unchanged,  and  the  prices  of 

^■glycerin,  muriatic  acid,  opium,  quinine,  and  sulphuric  acid  decreased. 

H  House  furnishing  goods  as  a  whole  increased  1.7  per  cent  in  price. 
More  than  half  the  articles  in  this  group,  namely,  earthenware,  glass- 
ware, w^ooden  w^are,  and  one  article  of  cutler}',  did  not  change  in  price, 
ajid  one  article  (knives  and  forks)  decreased  in  price.  The  increase 
in  the  general  average  of  prices  in  tliis  group  was  caused  by  the  in- 

■  crease  in  the  price  of  wooilen  furniture. 
In  the  miscellaneous  group  there  w  as  an  advance  in  the  prices  of 
cotton-seed  oil  and  meal,  jute,  malt,  proof  spirits,  rope,  and  starch. 
There  was  no  change  in  the  prices  of  soap  and  smoking  tobacco,  and 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  prices  of  new^s  and  wrapping  paper,  rubber, 
and  plug  ti>bacco*  Taken  together,  the  group  of  miscellaneous  articles 
j^ increased  in  price  7.4  per  cent. 

The  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease  in  the  average  wholesale  price 
ffor  1906  of  each  of  the  several  articles  as  compared  with  the  price  for 
)I906  is  shown  on  page  265. 

Many  students  of  price  statistics  desire  to  distinguish  between  ra\v 
ll^onimodities  and  manufactiired  commodities,  or  those  which  have  been 
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prepared  for  consumption  by  the  application  of  manufacturing  proc- 
esses and  in  which  manufacturing  labor  forms  a  considerable  part  of 
the  cost.  With  a  view  to  such  presentation,  therefore,  the  commodi- 
ties included  in  this  price  series  have  been  divided  into  the  two  classes, 
raw  and  manufactured,  and  simple  averages  made  for  each  class.  Of 
course  fixed  definitions  of  these  classes  can  not  be  made,  but  the  com- 
modities here  designated  as  raw  may  be  said  to  be  such  as  are  marketed 
in  their  natural  state  and  such  as  have  been  subjected  to  only  a  pre- 
liminary manufacturing  process,  thus  converting  them  into  a  market- 
able condition,  but  not  to  a  suitable  form  for  final  consumption,  while 
the  commodities  here  designated  as  manufactured  are  such  as  have 
been  subjected  to  more  than  a  preliminary  factory  manipulation  and 
in  which  the  manufacturing  labor  cost  constitutes  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  price.  In  the  group  designated  as  raw  are  included  all 
farm  products,  beans,  coffee,  eggs,  milk,  rice,  nutmegs,  pepper,  tea, 
vegetables,  raw  silk,  wool,  coal,  crude  petroleum,  copper  ingots,  pig 
lead,  pig  iron,  bar  silver,  spelter,  pig  tin,  brimstone,  jute,  and  rubber — 
a  Uytkl  of  50  articles.  -All  the  other  articles  are  classed  as  manufac- 
tured conmiodities. 

As  thus  grouped  it  appears  that  the  average  wholesale  price  of  raw 
commodities  for  1906  was  3.9  per  cent  higher  than  for  1905,  and  that 
the  average  wholesale  price  of  manufactured  commodities  for  1906 
was  G.l  per  cent  higher  than  for  1905. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  year  1906  was  one  of  general  advance  in 
wh()l(\sale  prices,  and  December  prices  were  well  above  the  average 
for  the  year.  Th(»  movement  during  the  year  in  wholesale  prices  of 
coniinodities,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  following 
table.  This  table  shows  the  per  cent  that  the  average  price  for  each 
montli  of  the  year  1 906  was  above  or  below  the  average  price  for  the 
year,  and  in  the  last  colunm  the  per  cent  of  increases  of  the  average 
December  price  over  the  average  price  for  each  preceding  month. 


COMPAUISON  OF  AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  EACH  MONTH  OF  1906  WITH  THAT  FOR  THE 
YEAR  AND  OF  AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  DECEMBER,  1906,  WITH  THAT  FOR  EACH  PRE- 
CEDING MONTH  OF  THE  YEAR. 


January 

Fobruary 

March 

April 

M*y 

Jan« 

July 

August 

Septoral)er. . 
Octolier... 
Novomlwr. . . 
Detain  iMir 


Month. 


Per  cflnt  of  price  for 
month- 


Above  av- 

ora^  price 

for  year. 


0.1 

.8 

2.6 

4.1 


Below  av- 
erage price 
for  year. 


1.4 

1.1 

1.1 

1.3 

1.1 

.7 

.3 

.2 


Per  cent 
of  Increaao 
In  Decem- 
ber over 
each  pro- 
ocding 
month. 

6.6 
5.3 
5  3 
5.6 
.'1.2 
4.9 
4.4 
4.3 
4.0 
3.2 
1.4 
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The  average  wholesale  price  for  January,  1 906,  was  lower  than  that 
for  any  other  month  of  the  year,  and  1.4  per  cent  below  the  average  for 
the  year.     In  February  and  March  there  was  a  slifrht  advance  in  prices, 

•followed  by  a  decline  in  April.  May,  June,  and  July  were  months  of 
incre^ising  prices.  The  general  average  of  prices  in  July  was  0.3 
per  cent  and  in  August  0.2  per  cent  below  the  average  price  for 
the  year*  Each  of  the  succeeding  montlLs  of  the  year  marked  an 
increase  in  prices  until  December,  1906,  when  the  average  for  the 
month  was  4,1  per  cent  liigher  than  the  average  for  the  year,  and 
higher  than  in  any  other  month  of  the  year. 

From  the  figures  given  in  the  last  column  of  the  table  it  is  seen  that 
e  average  of  wholesale  prices  in  December,  1906,  was  5.6  per  cent 
her  than  in  January,  5.3  per  cent  higher  than  in  February  and 
arch,  5.5  per  cent  htglier  than  in  April,  etc. 

The  changes  that  took  place  in  wholesale  prices  month  by  month 
during  1906  in  each  of  the  nine  groups  before  referred  to  may  be 
readily  seen  from  the  following  tabic: 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  EACH  MONTH  OF  1906  WITH  THAT  FOR  THE 
YEAR  AND  OF  AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  DECEMBEK,  1006.  WITH  THAT  FOR  EACH  PRE- 
CEDING MONTH  OF  THE  YEAR,  BY  GROUPS  OF  COMMODITIES. 


I 

■ihe 
■Uai 
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COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  EACH  MONTH  OF  1906  WITH  THAT  FOR  THE 
YEAR  AXD  or  AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  DECEMBER,  1906.  WITH  THAT  FOR  EACH  PRE- 
CEDING  MONTH  OF  THE  VEAR.  BY  GROCPS  OF  COMMODITIEa-CondiMled. 


r>nu5««ndch«nu*U.       Hoojefumiahin^  M»«IUn«»«.  All  wwnnodlUei. 


KCK/4». 


Month. 


IV  r  c*nt  of 
prlc*for 
mootfii— 


A^lOTl»  B«-ln« 


P*r        Percent  of  Per        P^rcratof        Per        Per  cent  of        Per 

f»ut         pric^  for  t^txt         price  for        cent         price  for     i    cent 

of  ID-        month—  of  in-        mootb—     .  of  Id-        month—     ■  of  hi- 

.-r'-Ate  '-- rr»*«e crcMe  •. cn^ae 

in  I>^  .  in  D«-  in  De-  ■  In  D^. 

'*°i-     AU.ve  Below  «r™'    Above  Below    «»-    Aborv  Below ; 


hTfT-  »v#T-  ^f  Aveiw  »Ter-  ^^  ar^r-  aver-  '*'  •▼«•-  •rer-  '  b« 
ac^  air**  over  ^^^  |^  over  ^|^  ^^  orer  ^^  n^e  <^Vr 
pnw     prir-*-      **^h      pnce    price      ♦•<'**      pnc^     jmre      ••<*      prim     pi 


^f.         over  ^2^        1^        OTer        ^        ^^        orrr        |^        |^|e         f^vrr 

,           prir-*-      **^h  pnce    price      ♦•<'**      pnc^     jmre      ••<*      prim     price      '•ch 

for        for        VJ^  for        for        PJ*-        for        for        P'!^      for        for        P*!^ 

y*ar.    y*iir.    <*«i>ng  y«ir.    year,    ceding    y,^T.     v«*r.    **<™f    yenr.     yenr.    ceding 

montfa.  month.                            mootn.                           month. 

Jan'iarr...        IT    0.0    2.0 

Fehriary..  3    1.4    2.0 

Marh 0     1.7    2.0 

Aor.l «.J  1  »    2  0 

May 1.0  2.7    20 

Juri" 9  2.0   2.0 

Juir 9  2.«         I.O    

Aujf'ist 4    1.3         1.0    

Hepti^mt^r :i  2.0        1.0   2.6  .2   3.6        0.1 

OetoVr- r,  2.2        15   2.0 7  4.6  .8 

Novemlier 5  2.2        3.6 0         1.9    1.9        2.6 

DfwmTier..       17    3.6    3.9    4.1 


5.7    . 

2.1 

6.1 

5.7    . 

!.<» 

5.S 

5.7    . 

2.5 

6.5 

5.7    . 

2  9 

7.0 

5  7 

0.2    . 

3.7 

.V7 

.9    . 

2.9 

2  6 

1.2 

2.6 

2.fi 

1.6    . 

2.3 

2.6 

.2    . 

3.6 

2.0    . 

_  7 

4.6 

.0 

1.9    . 
3.9    . 

1.9 

5  6 

5  3 

5  3 

5  5 

5.2 

.  * 

4.9 

.3  i 

4.4 

.2 

4.3 

: 

4.0 

3.2 

1.4 

The  general  average  of  the  prices  of  farm  products  was  lower  in 
February,  1906,  than  in  any  other  month  of  the  year,  the  average  in 
that  month  l>eing  4  per  cent  l>elow  the  general  average  for  the  year. 
In  December  the  prices  hafl  advanced  to  a  general  level.  5.2  per  cent 
above  the  averaee  price  of  the  year,  making  the  December  price  9.5 
jxT  rent  hijzher  than  the  low  price  of  February. 

Vinni  foinin«Mlitie.>^  as  a  group  reached  their  lowest  price  in  May, 
whfn  the*  avrrajri*  was  2.5  p4*r  <'ent  below  the  average  for  the  year. 
In  I)crenibf»r.  however,  the  average  price  of  food  had  advanced  to  a 
point  5  jHT  cent  higher  than  the  general  average  for  the  year,  making 
an  iiHTcaM*  over  the  May  price  of  7.7  jXT  cent. 

The  price  of  cloths  an<l  clothing  as  a  whole  was  Inflow  the  general 
average  for  the  year  during  the  first  nine  months.  The  advance 
begun  in  September  continue<l  through  each  succeeding  month  until 
in  December  the  price  was  l.S  |K*r  <ent  above  the  average  for  the 
year.  The  advance  in  December  over  the  lowest  price  of  the  year 
wa<.  however,  only  2.4  per  cent. 

V\w]  and  lighting  began  the  year  with  the  average  price  1.7  per  cent 
abovf'  tlu»  average  f<>r  the  year.  There  was  a  general  decline  in  the 
following  months  and  in  June  the  average  price  was  2.5  i>er  cent 
bfdi»w  the  average  price  f«>r  llu'  yc'ar.  Each  month  thereafter  there 
wa<  an  increase*  in  prices.  In  December  the  average  price  was  3.6 
I>er  cent    higher  than  the  average  for  tht»  year. 

The  advance  in  prices  in  metals  ami  implements  <luring  the  year 
was  greater  than  that  in  any  other  one  of  the  \^  groups.  In  Januari' 
the  average  price  was  3.1   per  cent  below  the  average  for  the  year, 
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'•while  the  December  prie^  was  8.7  per  cent  above  the  average  for  the 

(year,  making  an  increase  in  December  over  January  of  12.1  per  cent. 
I  The  average  price  for  lumber  and  builtting  materials  was  3.6  per 
cent  below  the  average  for  the  year  in  Janiiar^^  and  2.3  per  cent  above 
in  December,  making  an  advance  from  January"  to  December  of  6.1 
per  cent. 

Prices  of  drugs  and  chemicaLs  took  a  general  downward  course 
during  the  year,  being  at  tlieir  lowest  in  May.  They  advanced  in 
December  to  the  same  average  as  in  January,  namely,  1.7  per  cent 
above  the  average  for  the  year. 

The  advance  in  pric^*s  of  house  furnishing  goods  began  in  July,  and 
the  December  price  was  3.6  per  cent  above  the  average  for  the  year. 
The  advance  in  prices  in  December  over  the  prices  that  prevailed 
during  the  first  six  month.s  of  the  3"ear  was  5.7  per  cent. 

Prices  of  the  group  of  miscellaneous  articles  fluctuated  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  during  the  year,  but  as  a  whole  made  quite  an  ad- 
vance, in  December  being  6.1  per  cent  higher  than  tn  Januaiy  and 
7  per  cent  higher  than  in  April, 

The  following  table  lias  been  prepared,  showing  for  both  raw  and 
manufactured  comniodities,  according  to  the  classLtication  already 
explained,  the  per  cent  that  prices  in  each  month  in  1906  were  above 
or  below  the  average  prices  of  the  year  and  the  per  cent  of  increase 
in  December  over  each  preceding  month  of  the  year: 

COliPARlSON  OF  AVERAOB  PRICES  OF  RAW  AND  MANUFACTURED  COMMODITIES 
FOR  EACH  MONTH  OF  1906  WITH  PRICES  FOR  THE  YEAR  AND  OF  AVERAOE  PRICES 
FOR  DECEMBER,  1906.  WITH  THOSE  FOR  EACH  PRECEDING  MONTH  OF  TUK  YEAR. 


4 


4 


^B        Month. 

Raw  cxnnnodltlea. 

ties. 

All  oommodlttea. 

Per  .cent  of  price 
for  month — 

Peromt 

of  In- 
crease Ui 
Decem- 
ber over 
each  pre- 
cedhig 
month. 

Per  cjoot  of  price 
for  xnoDlb^ 

Percent 
of  bi- 

creaee  In 
Decem- 
ber over 
each  pre- 
ceding 
month. 

Per  omt  of  price 

for  month — 

Percent 

of  In- 
crease tn 
Decern* 
ber  over 
each  pre- 
ceding 
month. 

Above 

average 

price 

for 

jmr. 

Below 

average 

price 

for 

Above 
average 

price 
for 

year. 

Below 

avemge 

price 

for 

year. 

Above 
average 

price 
for 

year. 

Below 

average 

price 

for 

y»r. 

JantiaTT      . . . .  ^  ^ 

0.8 
L8 

1.1 
3.3 
1*3  1 
1,3 

.2 

8.1 

0.1 

lOwi 

8.8 
9.8 
8.6 
8.6 
8.2 
7.5 
5.6 
2.5 

i.6 
1.1 

.8 
1.2 
.8 
.6 
.1* 
.1 

4.0 
4.4 
4.1 
4.6 
4.1 
3.9 

1.4 
l.l 
1.1 
L3 
1.1 
.7 
.3 
.2' 

5.6 

February....;^ 

Mairfa 

Aorti ,...— 

•*'*-y^" 

5*3 

5.3 

5.5 

iS™. ::::::;::: 

5.2 

Jiijne...«<.*....>^ 

4.9 

Julv 

3  4 

4.4 

August... 

3.4 
3.1 
X6 
1.2 

4.3 

SBpUrmber....*^ 
Oetober.  .  .,.„ 

VJ 

T.J 

0.2 
.? 

2.1 
3.S 

d.'i 

.8 
2.6 
4.1 

4.0 

3.2 

Kovember 

December 

1.4 

1 

From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  there  was  a  greater  fluctuation  in  the 
prices  of  raw  commoiUties  during  the  year  than  in  the  prices  of  maou- 
ptured  commodities.     In  March,  the  price  of  raw  commodities  was 
.9  per  cent  below  the  average  price  for  the  year,  while  in  December 
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the  price  was  7.2  per  cent  above  the  average  price  for  the  year.  In 
manufactured  commodities,  the  lowest  prices  were  in  January,  when 
the  average  was  1 .6  per  c^nt  below  the  average  price  for  the  year, 
while  in  December  the  average  was  3.3  per  cent  higher  than  the  aver- 
agt>  pric^  for  the  year.  Thus,  March  marked  the  lowest  prices  in  raw 
commodities,  while  January  marked  the  lowest  prices  in  manufactured 
commodities.  The  December  prices  in  both  groups  were  the  highest 
prices  for  the  year.  Prices  of  raw  commodities  for  December  averaged 
8.1  per  cent  higher  than  those  for  January  and  10.4  per  cent  higher 
than  those  for  March.  The  December  prices  of  manufactured  com- 
modities averaged  4.9  per  c^nt  higher  than  those  for  January. 

Thus  far,  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  changes  that  took  place 
in  wholesale  prices  in  the  year  1906  as  compared  with  1905  and  the 
movement  of  wholesale  prices  month  by  month  during  the  year  1906. 
Attention  is  now  directed  to  the  course  of  wholesale  prices  from  year 
to  year  since  1890. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  relative  prices,  the  changes  in  the 
average  wholesale  prices  of  the  articles  for  which  prices  were  secured 
from  1890  to  1906,  inclusive.  The  relative  price  used  in  this  table 
is  simply  a  i>en*entage.  The  base  on  which  the  relative  price  is  com- 
puteil  is  not  the  price  in  any  one  year,  but  the  average  price  for  the 
ten  years  from  1890  to  1899,  inclusive.  The  reason  for  adopting  this 
basc^  is  fully  explained  on  page  279.  Relative  prices,  such  as  are  here 
sht>\vn.  are  also  si>motimes  spoken  of  as  relative  numbers  or  as  index 
niiinbers.  In  ooniputing  the  n»lative  price  for  each  year  the  relative 
prioos  for  all  tlio  ooninuHlities  were  added  and  the  sum  divided  by 
the  nuinher  of  rommiHlities. 

To  assist  in  comparing  wholesale  prices  in  1906  with  the  prices  each 
year  baok  to  \S\H),  another  column  is  given  in  the  table  showing  the 
|H*r  cent  of  the  inrrt^ast*  in  prices  for  11H)6  over  the  prices  for  each  of 
the  pn»oodin»:  years. 

KM  \nvr  ruuKs  ok  i'i^mmiuutiks.  is*)  to  i»*.  anp  pkr  cknt  of  increase  in 

TKUKS  Ki>K  lA*  OVKH  PRU'KS  FOR  KACH   PRKCKPIX*;  YEAR. 
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Tho  n»l:itivo  wholesale  prioos  duriiii:  t!io  yoars  from  1n90  to  11)06, 
s^^i  forth  in  tabular  form  in  tho  nr^vtHlinii  table,  are  shown  also  in 
rhv ^mphic  rahJo  which  follows: 
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The  table  shows  that  the  average  of  wholesale  j)rices  of  all  com- 
aiodities  for  LHOO  was  112,9  per  cent  of  the  average  of  wliulesale 
trices  for  the  years  from  1890  to   1899;    in  other  words,  that  the 
iverage  of  whole j^ale  prices  in  1S90  was  12.9  per  cent  Iiigher  than 
-he  average  for  the  10-year  period  named. 

In  1891  relative  wholesale  prices  declined  to  111.7;  that  is,  to  a 
>oint  where  the  average  wliolesale  price  for  the  year  was  1L7  per  c^nl 
ibove  the  average  price  for  the  10  years  from  1890  tQ  1899. 

In  1892  relative  wholesale  pricej^  dropped  to  106.1  and  in  1893  to 
105.6-     In  the  next  year,  1894,  wholesale  prices  fell  to  96.1,  a  point 
L9  below  the  average  price  for  tlie  10-year  base  period.     In  each  o1 
he  three  succeeding  years  wholesale  prices  declined  until  in  1897  they 
reached  89*7;  that  is,  10.3  per  cent  below  the  average  price  for  the 

1 
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lO-ycftr  period.  In  each  of  the  3  years  next  succeeding,  wholesale 
prices  advanced  ^  in  1900  reaching  110.5.  In  1901  wholesale  prices 
dropped  back  to  108.5.  The  next  year,  however,  marked  an  incn 
prices  in  1902  being  on  an  average  a  restoration  of  the  prices  in  1^  jl\ 
namely,  112.9.  In  1903  prices  advanced  to  113,6.  The  next  year, 
1904,  showed  a  slight  decUne,  nearly  back  to  the  prices  of  1890  and 
1902.  In  1905  there  was  another  advance,  however,  to  115.9,  and 
finally,  in  1906,  the  general  average  of  wholesale  prices  reached 
122.4;  that  is,  22.4  per  cent  above  the  average  price  for  the  10  years 
from  1890  to  1899  and  a  higher  level  than  in  any  otlier  year  of  the  17 
years  covered  by  the  investigation. 

The  last  column  of  the  table  shows  that  the  price  in  1906  was  5.0 
per  cent  above  the  price  in  1905,  8.4  per  cent  above  the  price  in  1890, 
and  36,5  per  cent  above  the  price  in  1897,  the  year  of  lowest  average 
prices  witliin  the  last  1 7  years. 

The  relative  prices  appearing  in  this  table  are  based  on  251  articles 
in  1890  and  1891,  on  253  articles  in  1892,  on  255  articles  in  4893,  on 
256  articles  in  1894,  on  258  articles  in  1906,  on  259  articles  in  1895, 
1904,  and  1905,  on  260  articles  in  1896  and  from  1899  to  1903,  and  on 
261  articles  in  1897  and  1898. 

Having  shouTi  tlie  movement  in  wholesale  prices  for  the  period 
from  1S90  to  1906  in  all  commodities  taken  as  a  whole,  a  table  is  now 
given  showing  the  movement  in  each  of  the  9  groups  previously 
referred  to.  Tliis  table  gives  for  each  group  the  relative  prices  and 
the  per  C4?nt  of  increase  or,  in  a  few  instances,  decrease  of  prices  for 
1906,  as  compared  with  the  prices  for  each  preceding  year. 

BKLATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  WOO  TO  1906.  AND  PBtt  CENT  OF  1KCREA8E 
PHICES   FOR   1006  OVER   PRICES    FOR   EACH   PRECEDING    VEAR,   BY   GROUPS   0| 
COMMODITIES. 


YtkTta  prodootft. 

Food.elo. 

Clotbtftadeloth- 

Fa«l  and  fight- 
ing. 

MetAli  ud  im- 

E»tomaat«. 

PertitAt 

Per  ocnt 

Percent 

Percent 

PercfQtJ 

Yei.r. 

ofin- 

of  lO- 

olln- 

olln- 

of  iiJ- J 

Rela- 

oreaMln 

Rdft*    oreaM  In 

Rda- 

ereaae  la 

Rda^ 

creiise  10 

Rfllii- 

CTtAtm  Uh 

^ 

tive 

1900  ovpf 

five 

IWW  over 

liv© 

1906  ovor 

tiVP 

1906  ovtyT 

tlvo 

1006  ovS 

■ 

prle«. 

eodiprc- 

price. 

ench  pr^- 

price. 

each  pre- 

pric«. 

eflchprp- 

prloc. 

ui«hpj«j 

M 

oeding 

ceding 

Mdfng 

jn*r. 

year. 

jwr. 

J€*r. 

1800....... 

nao 

1SL4 

112.4 

0,2 

U3.6 

S.7 

1017 

23,7 

1  ly.  y 

l*Lt 

t8»l 

m.5 

L7 

Ufi.7 

at.  7 

ni.3 

7.8 

102.7 

26  1 

111,7 

n.ii 

18«.  

ni.r 

10.7 

103.6 

a7 

109.0 

10. 1 

lOLl 

aai 

lOilO 

27.i 

iwa....... 

107. » 

lltt 

110.3 

2.2 

107.2 

11.9 

loao 

20  B 

joa7 

M.S 

tm 

92.9 

21,0 

90.8 

12.8 

9&1 

219 

92.4 

40  2 

90.7 

49.1 

im 

03L3 

32.5 

910 

19,0 

93.7 

29.4 

98.1 

3CL0 

92.0 

41.0 

1890...  ..^ 

7&S 

57.0 

83.6 

S4.4 

91.3 

31.4 

1013 

24  2 

9a7 

4Cf 

aoLt 

!g::::::; 

S&3 

«.! 

87.7 

28.4 

91.1 

3L7 

9a4 

31  a 

8a6 

90.1 

Jiao 

914 

19.3 

91,4 

28.5 

96.4 

.^%7 

86.4 

16.1 

UM., 

lOQlO 

23.6 

&«.  :i 

11  r, 

%  7  '          21  1 

im  0 

23.3 

1117  1 

ir.9 

Soo. 

109.5 

12.9 

\Ui  2 

S.I 

U)«.kH               1-J.4 

120  9  '            7. 1 

laas 

12.2 

im 
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&7 
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(■\  :i 
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m.» 

30.8 

ifloa 
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ttf.S 
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I90J 
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tIKM. 
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120.5 
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WHOLESALE    PRICES,  1890   TO 
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^RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  rOMMODITIEe,  19BO  TO  1900,  AND  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  IN 
PRICES  FOR  lOOft  OVKR  PRICES  FOR  EACH  PRECEDING  YEAR,  BY  OROtTPS  OP 
COMMODITIES-Concladed, 


J 

Lumber  aad 

Dntgi  and  dbmor 

Hoase  fmniilLlnir 

goods. 

AUoommodltlee. 

Per  cent 

Percent 

Pflrceat 

Percent 

Per  cent 

Yi»r, 

Oflll- 

ofln- 

ofin- 

ofliH 

ofin- 

Bel«p 

CTeam  In 

Rd»- 

oreaaeUi 

Rdft- 

creaaelo 

EdA- 

crease  In 

Rela- 

crcAfleln 

ttTe 

1906  over 

tive 

I90fiover 

tlve 

1906  over 

«▼• 

1000  over 

tive 

1900  over 

prtce. 

eadipr&- 

prioo. 

eooli  pro- 
eddtng 

prico. 

04cb  pre- 
ceding 
yaaf. 

prloo. 

oedi£« 
year. 

price. 

year. 

^..    . 

U1.9 

2a.  3 

110.2 

aA# 

llJ.l 

nO.t 

ua3 

9.8 

112.9 

8.4 

K 

ioa4 

29.2 

101 0 

«#.! 

110.2 

7 

J09.4 

10.7 

111.  7 

9.6 

Ik 

102.8 

3ft.3 

102.9 

•  f.7 

100.5 

4.2 

106.2 

14.0 

106.1 

15.4 

wm -- 

101.0 

37.5 

loas 

.7 

1(R9 

iks 

106.9 

114 

105.0 

15.9 

WM,,.,--. 

00  a 

45.5 

99.8 

12.7 

100.1 

10i9 

99.8 

21.3 

96.1 

27.4 

liM 

W.1 

48,9 

87.9 

15,1 

96.5 

15.0 

915 

28.1 

9a  0 

aas 

■t...,.. 

»14 

aio 

92.6 

9.3 

94.0 

lai 

91.4 

32.6 

9a4 

3&4 

B. 

«0.4 

55.0 

944 

7.2 

m.H 

23.0 

92.1 

31.6 

89.7 

m.& 

■e. 

W.S 

4H2 

106.5 

aS,l 

92.0 

20.7 

92.4 

31.1 

9X4 

3L0 

•1«»...  .  . 

1018 

^.4 

IIL3 

«J».i 

95  1 

10.7 

97.7 

210 

101.7 

20. 4 

1900...,      - 

n&7 

21, 1 

116.7 

«/f.5 

lOlll 

4.0 

100.8 

ia3 

lias 

10.8 

WOl, 

tieL7 

20.1 

115.2 

•  if.f 

110  W 

107.4 

12.8 

108.6 

12:8 

■IL.  .., 

118.8 

17.0 

1U3 

«//.-* 

112.2 

iLt 

114.1 

0.1 

11^9 

8.4 

■sc 

121.4 

15.4 

112.0 

tf/0.  / 

113.0 

'»LS 

113.0 

0.6 

113,0 

7.7 

K. 

12Z7 

14.2 

110.0 

*«.o 

11L7 

*.tf 

11L7 

8.4 

113.0 

8.3 

»i5or 

m.7 

9.0 

109.1 

•  7,f 

10©.  I 

1.7 

uzn 

7.4 

116.9 

&0 

190b 

.«! 

10L2 

111,0 

12LI 

122.4 

i 

i 


P 


■  Pecraasa. 

In  this  table  the  average  relative  prices  of  farm  products  are  based 
on  16  articles;  of  food,  etc.,  on  53  articles  from  1890  to  1892  and 
from  1904  to  1906,  and  54  from  1893  to  1903;  of  cloths  and  clothing, 
on  70  articles  in  1890  and  1891,  72  in  1892,  73  in  1893  and  1894,  75 
in  1895,  1896,  and  1900,  and  76  from  1897  to  1905;  of  ftiel  and  light- 
ing, on  13  articles;  of  metals  and  implements,  on  37  articles  from 
1890  to  1893,  38  in  1894  and  1895  and  from  1899  to  1906,  and  39 
from  1896  to  1898;  of  lumber  and  building  materials,  on  26  articles 
from  1890  to  1894  and  27  from  1895  to  1906;  of  drugs  and  chemicals, 
on  9  articles;  of  house  furnishing  goods,  on  14  articles,  and  of  miscel- 
laneons»  on  13  articles.  The  average  relative  prices  of  all  commodi- 
ties are  based  on  251  articles  in  1890  and  1891,  on  253  in  1892,  on  255 
in  1893,  on  256  in  1894,  on  258  in  1906,  on  259  in  1895,  1904,  and  1905, 
on  260  in  1896  and  from  1899  to  1,903,  and  on  261  in  1897  and  189S. 

A  study  of  the  table  shows  that  the  group  of  farm  products  reached 
the  lowest  average  in  1896  and  the  highest  in  1902;  that  of  food, 
etc.,  the  lowest  in  1896  and  the  highest  in  1891;  that  of  cloths  and 
clothing,  the  lowest  in  1897  and  the  highest  in  1906;  that  of  fuel  and 
lighting,  the  lowest  in  1894  and  the  highest  in  1903;  that  of  metals 
and  implements,  the  lowest  in  1898  and  the  liighest  in  1906;  that  of 
lumber  and  build  mg  materials,  the  lowest  in  1S97  and  the  highest  in 
1906;  that  of  drugs  and  chemicals,  the  lowest  in  1895  and  the  highest 
in  1900;  that  of  house  ftimisliing  goods,  the  lowest  in  1897  and  the 
highest  in  1903,  while  in  the  miscellaneous  groiip  the  lowest  average 
was  rea^rhed  in  1896  and  th 
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modities  combined  was  lowest  in  1897  and  highest  in  1906.  Of  the 
nine  groups,  it  is  seen  that  one  reached  its  lowest  point*in  1894,  one 
in  1895,  three  in  1896,  three  in  1897,  and  one  in  1898.  The  highest 
point  was  reached  by  one  group  in  1891,  by  one  in  1900,  by  one  in 
1902,  by  two  in  1903,  and  by  four  in  1906. 

In  order  to  follow  the  movement  in  the  two  great  classes — raw  and 
manufactured  commodities — the  following  table  has  been  prepared. 
The  articles  included  under  each  of  the  two  groups  are  indicated  on 
page  242. 

RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  RAW  AND  OF  MANUFACTURED  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1906, 
AND  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  IN  PRICES  FOR  1906  OVER  PRICES  FOR  EACH  PRE- 
CEDING YEAR. 


Year. 


1890 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1896. 
189G. 
1897. 
189H 
1H90. 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
lOOA 
190<'i 


ll&O 
116.3 
107.9 
104.4 
93.2 
91.7 
84.0 
87.6 
94.0 
106.9 
111.9 
111.4 
122.4 
122.7 
119.7 
121.2 
125.9 


Manufactured  oom- 
moditiea. 

All  commodities. 

Percent  of 

Per  cent  of 

fncreaeein 

increaaein 

Relative 

1906  over 

Relative 

1906  over 

price. 

each  pre- 

price. 

each  pre- 

ceding 

ceding 

year. 

year. 

112.3 

a3 

112.9 

8.4 

110.6 

9.9 

111.7 

9.6 

106.6 

1&2 

106.1 

16.4 

106.9 

14.8 

105i6 

15.9 

96.8 

26.6 

96.1 

27.4 

94.0 

29.4 

93.6 

308 

91.9 

32.3 

90  4 

36  4 

90.1 

86.0 

89  7 

36  6 

93.3 

30  3 

93.4 

31.0 

100.7 

20  8 

101.7 

20  4 

110.2 

10.3 

110.5 

10  8 

107.8 

12.8 

10R.5 

12  8 

110.6 

9.9 

112  9 

8  4 

111.6 

9.1 

113.6 

7.7 

111.3 

9.3 

113.0 

8  3 

114.  A 

6.1 

116.9 

.«)  6 

121.0 

122.4 

In  1890  and  1891 ,  when  prices  in  general  were  high,  the  prices  of  raw 
commodities  were  higher  than  those  of  manufactured  commodities 
and  remained  so  until  1893,  when  prices  of  raw  commodities  decUned 
and  those  of  manufactured  commodities  were  slightly  above  the  prices 
of  1892.  From  1894  to  1896  there  was  a  marked  decline  in  both 
groups,  the  raw  being  lower  than  the  manufactured  in  each  of  these 
years.  In  1897  raw  advanced  and  manufactured  declined.  From 
1 898  to  1 900  there  was  a  decided  advance  in  both  groups  each  year, 
raw  advancing  to  a  higher  point  than  manufactured.  In  1901  there 
was  a  very  slight  decline  in  raw  and  a  more  marked  decline  in  manu- 
factured. In  1902  both  raw  and  manufactured  commodities  made  a 
decided  advance,  and  in  1903  both  slightly  advanced.  In  1904  both 
raw  and  manufactured  commodities  declined  slightly,  but  in  1905 
both  raw  and  manufactured  commodities  advanced.  In  1906  both 
raw  and  manufactured  commodities  reached  the  highest  point  during 
the  17  years  considered. 

For  the  17  years  included  in  this  table,  with  the  single  exception 
ot  1893,  it  wiU  he  seen  that  during  the  years  of  high  prices  raw  com- 


were  higher  than  inanufartured,  and  during  the  years  * 
jriceSp  with  the  exception  of  1898,  raw  were  lower  than  manufactured. 
This  is  clearly  shown  in  the  graphic  table  which  follows: 


r 


ELATIVE    PRICES    OF    RAW    AND    MANUFACTURED    COMMODITIES. 

1890  TO  1906. 

[  Aveni^fr  price  for  1800  to  189^  100.] 
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^Manufactured  Commodities 


In  order  to  give  an  opportunity  to  study  the  movement  in  prices 
in  each  of  the  9  groups  before  named,  month  by  month  for  a  few  years 
ss^i^No.  m—m 2 
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back,  a  table  is  now  given  showing  the  relative  prices  in  each  group 
and  for  aU  commodities  for  eacli  month  from  January,  1902,  to 
December,  1906,  inclusive: 

RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  FOR  EACH  MONTH,  19CI2  TO  1006,  BY  OROCTS. 
[Average  price  itor  188O-I8W- lOO.] 


Date. 


JanuiLry. .„, 

FflbruAiy 

March ._..,, 

Aprtl., ........     , 

»&F*--  -^  '     

Juno.... ..,.,_ 

July.,..., -,... 

August. 

September. « . ... 

October 

Novcmbor 

December. . . . . . 

Average,  10Q2. 

1003. 

JanaAry... .., 

February.....  _ 

Mareb ,.., 

AprU 

May._,^ 

June 

July 

August...... 

September 

October 

November ,,., 

December. . .  „ 

Average,  11103, 

Apnl. -..,,,*.,*..,*.. 

May........... 

June.. 

July...... , 

AogUBt.,..,. 

fleptemlier 

October. ,...,,._.. 
Novembor . .     ..... 

December. . ,  _ , . 

Average,  lilOi. 

1005. 

^re /////...  .,",[ 
Miy. .............. 

June... , 

July , 

August 

September. 

October. 

JJovember..  .     

December. 

Avenge.  1905. 


Pann 

prod- 
ucts 


120.7 
136.  B 
12B.0 
194.4 
137.7 
137.6 
141.1 
13L0 
120  7 
126.3 
123.fi 
122.3 


Clothe 


in.  4 

UL8 

in.  I 
III. 4 
112.  e 
io».s 

109.3 
10g.fi 
107,9 
112.2 
112.0 
IH.1 


130  5  I     111.3 


101.5 
101.5 
101.0 
101.  & 
101.5 
101.6 
101.8 
101.5 
102.0 
102.7 
102.8 
103.0 


102.0 


MetalB 

and 
imple- 
meuts. 


Lum- 
ber and 
build- 
lug  ma- 
terials. 


119 -i 
118.0 
IIS.O 
118. 1 
133.3 
125.0 
121.0 
120.8 
127,2 
176.0 
168.0 
17L2 


134.3 


UL4 
112.2 
114.1 
116.1 
118. 1 
119.0 
119.9 
130.0 
120.4 
110.4 
118.7 
U7.3 


UL4 
112.8 
1133 
110  3 
120.6 
121. 6 
120.1 
121.0 
121.0 
121.6 
123.6 
122.7 


117.2  ,     118.8 


Drugs    House 

and        fur- 
chem-  nlshing 
teals.   I  goods. 


iml 

UL5 

117.2 

111.5 

117  4 

111.6 

117  3 

111.5 

114.8 

112.6 

114.3 

112. 5 

112  fi 

112  6 

111-4 

112.5 

110.3 

112.6 

112.3 

112.6 

113.6 

112.6 

111  5 

U2.fi 

114.2 

112.3  1 

116  7 
U2.3 
1140 

115  2 
U5.0 

116  0 

no-T 

114  3 

113  6 
111.7 
110.9 
1U.9 


114.1 


123.3 

112, 3 

124.8 

111.4 

127.0 

112.3 

125.0 

110.0 

123.1 

104.8 

131.1 

106.6 

115.8 

103.8 

114.8 

103,1 

117.2 

107.1 

113.6 

104.4 

100.9 

105.6 

112.2 

105.5 

118.8 


130.8 
137,2 

iao.3 

139.2 
137.6 
136.8 
126.2 
136. 8 
126.0 
136.4 
126  4 
123.2  I 


136.3 


107.1 


106.3 
108.3 
108.7 
107.4 
105.3 
105.1 
106.3 

ion.  3 

I0H.5 
107.8 

no.  2 

111.4 


107.2 


124.1 

126.9 
137.1 
127.0 
126.2 
129.2 
138.9 
136.8 
130.4 
130.1 
119,7 
121.8 


134.3 


108.7 


104.2 

104.6 

104.0 

105.0 

106.4 

106.3 

107.5 

107.8  ; 

108. 2  ; 

108.0  ' 

108.1  I 
108.6 


119.4 

110.6  ' 
121.6) 
123.1 
121.9  , 

119.7  I 
118.1 
117.0  I 
1)5.8 
114.3  I 

111. 8  I 
109.0  I 


120.7 
122.8 
123.3 
120.9 
118.7 
120.0 
130,1 
119,5 
121.5 
121  3 
134.3 
123.1 


loae 


110.4 
113.1 
111.9 

in. 7 
no.  9 
no.  5 

106.8 
108.6 

108,4 
108.4 
108.3 
108.6 


140.3       117. 0  I     121.4 


148.6 
141.9 

138.7 
13CV.6 
120.1 
120.4 
137.8 
138,2 
13R.8 
130.1 
130.8 
133.9 


108.9 
109.0 
100.6 
1110 

no.  6 

100.8 
106.6 
106.3 

107.6 
107.7 

no.  7 

1T3.4 


123.6 
134.4 

123.5 
123  fi 
123.9 
126.5 
124.4 
133. 0 
120.4 
119.6 
119.4 
12Q.1 


111.8 
111. 4  ' 
113.7  , 

111.4  I 
112.8 

113.7  : 
113  1  ! 
113.0 

112. 8  I 
112.0 

112.5  I 
nL4 


U2.a 
113. 1 
113. 1 
113.1 

n3.i 

U3.1 
113.1 

112.7 

ns.6 
na6 

113.5 


112.6  [    U3.0 


UL7 
110.4 
110,0  I 
111,8 
112.3  j 

uo.e 

100.9  I 
109.  rt 
108  6 
108.3 
107.7 
lOB.l 


109.8  1    132.6  1    lOtf.O^    122.7  1    110.0       111.7  7    111.7 


ni.9 

111.6 
111.6 

111.5 
Ul.8 

m.8 
ni.8 
ni.8 

111.  8 

ni.8 
111.8 
ni.e 


M:i.3 
113.6 
1149 
114.  S 
116.1 
114.8 
114.3 
114.4 
114.4 
ll4.fi 
110.4 
110. 1 


113. 6 


T 


1102 

in. 2 

113.9 
112.6 
112  7 
111.6 
112,9 
111  6 
111.2 
111. ft 
109.7 
Ul  5 


llW. « 
108.5 
108  7 
108. 8  I 
lOD.Q  i, 
110.1 
HI  5  \ 
113.8  ', 
1146 
115.2  \ 
1I&  1  I 
117. 1 


1345 
134  7 


112.0  1   yj>- 


no.  3 

110.4 
no,  9 
111.7 

113.3 

113.1 
113.0 
U2.3 
n2.3 
116. 6 
1146 
115.8 


112.9 


113.6 


las 

1)44 

n4  6 

1140 

lUl.f 
112  9 
112.0 
112.0 
112.0 

in.  8 

113.7 
113.6 


113.0 


115.2 

130.1 

108  & 

109.1 

111  2 

1140 

119.7 

121,9 

ia».4 

UIM.I 

113.8 

115.2 

122  6 

120.7 

no  0 

100.1 

114  6 

114  9 

123  5 

123  8 

no  5 

109.1 

113.0 

114b 

122.3 

124.6 

IKI.  0 

100. 1 

112.1 

113.6 

rjL2 

130.7 

108  8 

irai.i 

112  9 

114  1 

129  0 

io«^  4 

I(W  1 

110  6 

1143 

131.6 

108,1 

100.1 

ni.6 

116  0 

IM.'J 

HI)  tl 

109. 1 

ill  s 

1  in  7 

IrtP.  1 

11  ' 

'    1-4 

1W>.  I 

ji 

7 

109.1 

1' 

IL-'J. :. 

_^i^  : 

J»N  1 

109.1 

J 1 

9  These  figures  at**  ellgbtly  dirTen^nt  from  those  published  \n  Bullf  tai  No.  03.  Match.  UNMk,  wtmn 
sa  error  was  made  in  the  prioes  quoted  for  white  pine  lumber.    (Seo  pMgt>  340.) 


Average.  1906.     123.0       112.6       130.0       129.5       13^2       140.1       101.3       IILO       121,1 


102, « 

101  2 
lOLO 
100.2 
100.  ^ 
10O.3 

loi.e 

100.9 
I0O.T 
100.7 
lOS.ft 


108.8 
108.8 
108.8 
108.8 
108.8 
108.8 
11^1 
112. 1 
112. 1 
112.7 
U5.0 
115.0 


118.6 
118,9 
118.1 
117.6 
121.3 
123. 2 
132.6 
123.0 
121.4 
120.3 
J23.4 
125.8 


121X7 
121.0 
121.0 
120  8 
121.1 
12L5 
122.0 
122.1 
122.5 
123.4 

m.6 

127.4 


In  this  table  the  ayerage  relatiTe  prices  of  farm  products  are  based 
on  16  articles;  of  food,  etc.,  on  54  articles  in  1902  and  1903  and  on  53 
articles  from  1904  to  1906;  of  cloths  and  clothing,  on  76  articles  from 
1902  to  1905  and  on  75  articles  in  1906;  of  fuel  and  lighting,  on  13 
articles;  of  metals  and  implements,  on  38  articles;  of  lumber  and 
building  materials,  on  27  articles;  of  drugs  and  chemicals,  on  9 
articles;  of  house  furnishing  goods,  on  14  articles,  and  of  miscellane- 
ous, on  13  articles*  The  average  relative  prices  of  all  commodities 
are  based  on  260  articles  in  1902  and  1903;  on  259  articles  in  1904  and 

1905,  and  on  258  articles  in  1906. 
The  table  shows  that  the  group  of  farm  products  reached  the  lowest 

average  in  November,  1903,  and  the  highest  in  July,  1902;  that  of 
food,  etc,  the  lowest  in  June,  1905,  and  the  highest  in  December,  1906; 
that  of  cloths  and  clothing,  the  lowest  in  January,  February,  April, 
May,  and  August,  1902,  and  the  highest  in  December,  1906;  that  of 
fuel  and  lighting,  the  lowest  in  April,  1902,  and  the  highe>st  in  Janu- 
ary and  February,  1903;  that  of  metals  and  implements,  the  lowest  in 
September,  1904,  and  the  highest  in  December,  1906;  that  of  lumber 
and  building  materials,  the  lowest  in  January,  1902,  and  the  highest 
in  December,  1906;  that  of  drugs  and  chemicals,  the  lowest  in  May, 

1906,  and  the  highest  in  January,  1902;  that  of  house  furnishing 
goods,  the  lowest,  January  to  June,  1906,  and  the  highest  in  November 
and  December,  1906;  while  in  the  miscellaneous  group  the  lowest 
average  was  reached  in  November,  1904,  and  the  highest  in  December, 
1906.  It  Is  interesting  to  see  that  during  the  five  years  the  relative 
price  of  not  a  single  group  was  as  low  as  the  base — that  is,  the  average 
price  for  the  10-year  period  from  1890  to  1899,  Farm  products  were 
from  9,9  per  cent  to  41.1  per  cent  above  base  (average  price  for  tK<^ 
"^-year  period,  1890  to  1899);  food,  etc.,  trom  IH  ^^^  ^i-^^V. 
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per  cent  above  base;  clotlis  and  clotliirij^,  fniiii  ho  per  cent  to  22.2 
per  cent  above  base;  fnel  and  lighting,  from  18,1  per  cent  to  78.6  per 
cent  above  base;  metals  and  implements,  from  7.6  per  cent  to  46.9 
per  cent  above  base;  lumber  and  buildmg  materials,  from  11.4  per 
cent  to  4.1.3  per  cent  above  biuse;  drugs  and  chemicals,  from  0.2  per 
cent  to  19.1  per  cent  above  base;  house  furnishing  goods,  from  8.8 
per  cent  to  15  per  cent  above  base;  the  upscellaneous  group,  from 
9.7  per  cent  to  25.8  per  cent  above  base;  and  all  commodities  com- 
bined, from  10.3  per  cent  to  27.4  per  cent  above  base.  All  commodi- 
ties combined  reached  the  lowe^st  average  for  these  years  in  January, 
1902,  and  the  highest  in  December,  1906. 

The  course  of  prices  during  the  months  of  1902  to  1906  as  repre- 
sented by  all  commodities  is  clearly  shown  in  the  graphic  table  on 
page  254. 

A  table  is  now  given  showing  the  movement  in  the  wholesale  prices 
of  raw  commodities  and  of  manufacturer!  conunodities  month  by 
month  from  January*,  1902,  to  December,  1906.  A  description  of  the 
two  classes  may  be  found  on  page  242. 


RBLATIVE    PRICES  OF    RAW  COMMODITIES.   MANUFACTURED  COMMODITIES,  AND 

ALL  COMMODITIES.  FOR  EACH  MONTH,  1902  TO  1906. 

IAvera«i9  pHco  (or  l«yO-18B»-100.1 


Date. 

R4IW 

trammod- 

ItJM. 

MannfiW]- 

turvMl 
com  mod- 

All 
com  mod* 

mm. 

Jwiiiar3r 

116i2 
117.0  ' 

ni.b 

122.8 
13L1 
12L8 
119.  S 

U9.6 

nL3 

128.7  ; 
131.4 

10^7 

imo 

100.5 

lias 

IILO 

in.  2 
iiao 

110.4 

111.7 
HI. 2 

in.  5 

110.3 

FM^rnftTF- «»••-•••••->••••-•-*•••■•••••••■•>•■>•••••«•••*•••••••.•  •••-•.'• 

110.4 

M&xrh.. „ -. 

uao 

as?!;;:::;:::::::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;: 

junt - - 

1U.7 
113.3 
113vl 

July ._, ......*...... .. 

n.io 

AlKUSt —  ,.*.. --.* , 

112.2 

n2L3 

bctoW                      .....1. J.. 

115^5 

NofitTnb<fr  , .•.•••••»...............•>•......•.................< 

U4.0 

December                     ..................................................... 

115.3 

Avf m^.  1^03 . 

122.  i|        110.0 

11^  9 

IfttltlDfT  .   .   .  TT  -.rr n.T-.T tt ,  t  ..  -  .  nr««  <r  .  .'IV  ■  ■  .  .  .  ■. i  t  .   n 

133.0 
133.0 

127,8 
12fkg 

m.s 

12LG 
118.0 

imi 
111.1 

117.  S 

IILH 
112.0 
113.1 
112.3 
ILL  3 
11L4 

uao 
na? 

ULft 
UO.0 

nao 

11014 

H.^O 

rCbrmiVr      ...  ....^  ..........  i, ..#..,....,...             .                 

nfk,! 

IfHICll./. ^ ,-►. „.-...... 

n5«.o 

Anrtl         ...• .* .......-.«..• 

114.0 

Miy,... 

113L2> 

Jiin*»         .... ....■.^. .............. .*..,...........^.,_. ........ ........... 

113.4 

JuJjr...... ....-., .* ..* ..„...„! 

Aoeuuit  ... ...................................... ........................I 

112.0 

112.J> 

113.9 

()cto*wr , -.. .,... 

112.3 

Nov^mbef, ..«<#...,..,.,...........,_................,... 

nil 

Dtcejnber  *.....>......•.•.............•...•.•........................... 

11  J.  T 

Avf^m^f  IW3. 

122.7 

nL5 

113.0 

J&tioiuy — 

12L8 
133.6 
12Xa 

m.i 

11817 
I18L8 

111.1 

112,2 
112.5 
11^3 
111.6 
UL5 

113.3 
1114 

MAfeb ..., -. 

Aoril....... 

114.0 
114.0 

aS      ;:::::;    :;;;:;;;:::::::::::::::  ::;:: 

lis.  8 

JSi::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::;::::;:::;:::::::::::::::::::::::^^ 

loiy... - 

112.9 
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1  Ann0B  pf«»  for  l«0-Ui»-iaQ.| 

M)Atm, 

land 

All 

0onifDodi- 

Itlca, 

Anffllit 

.'•*.. 

IUi.7 

mi 

117-3 
12311 

1ICL4 
IUk.3 

llLfi 

112.0 

'Ognt^Bibifr 

112,0 

l^Ml^i^                       ^.*,^*4LV.    ,^^^t»,^J4.,^,-4.J,_*!H***»»*H*J*t»4.*__,JI,_,-t_^     -tV^^    ^,.^ 

in.s 

WCf^lroOBf  *  in  aiK^vfcw^vf 

112,7 

ims 

Ai»wafBv  MM*..... 

lift  7 

1U.3 

113.0 

liM. 

m,0 

134.1 
U7.4 

m4 

It&l 

m.1 

}£5 

ni.« 
iiai 
111.1 
tta.i 

113.11 

iiaa 

ll.t3 
TU4 
06.0 

11&^ 

a  11*  2 

1140 

^^ft;"""!!!   ;::::::    ;;::;:: 

iifi.a 

X^: ;«::;;:;:;;:;;::;;;;;::;;    ::^ 

1140 

i!:::,;:::;n:;;:;:;;;:";;::::::::;::;:;;;:;:;::;:;:;;:;;::;::;:::n: 

1140 

113.0 

"*««««#•«     ««*  «          * t. 

111  1 

114A 

^;:::;;;;;;;;;::;;;;;;;;;;;;:::;;:;::::;;:;;;;;::;;:;;;;;:::;;;:;: 

lltVO 

iKt*;i;»;;r»niii;ii;iii"i""iini!i"";;iiiiir/  "ii;    r 

liaT 

r«..«^.. «...«. ...^ ................................. .i.......... 

117.0 

_ii^:  ::;;::::::::::;:  :::;::: : 

4  11117 

aS.      r::;:;; 

a  lilts 

. 

lll.t 

114  e 

11^9 

IIM. 

wn»**m, **.****»*»** 

1349 

ml 

134  1 
13310 
1243 
124  3 
134  S 

is&e 

131.7 
llliO 

11*7 

130.3  1 

imi 
i3a<i 

imo 
i2La 

131,6 
111.3 
13314 
1341 
13&A 

130,7 

fS;i";      !!::;::::::::::;::::: : 

12L0 

.   iC^:::::;  ::::::: :::::::::::::  ::::;;: 

131.0 

1  5!rrj^'^iii" ;;;""!":!!!::::::::: :::::: 

12(KS 

iiiy,:.;:;  ;:    ;; 

13LI 

IS3»l"^l!  "!!:::::     ::::::::::::      :: 

12Lfi 

Jiilj...... ......... ....... ,»..-. ....... -„....-...» 

122.0 

Ai™t:::::"           :          "     : 

132, 1 

wiS&w         :           :           :                 ; 

132.fi 

oeSK!?!""!"::;::;:::::::::::::::::"::":"::::!::::::;::::::::::":: 

123.4 

KoTcinbef ...._.-..,.__......,........«....  ...._.  

I3sa 

Deoftmber. 

^ 

1!FT  A 

Av«m«t.  ItM...... 

ii&« 

I2te            l2Si4 

a  These  figures  are  tlightlf  dUTerent  from  those  published  In  Bulletin  No.  63,  March,  1006,  where  an 
«rror  was  made  in  the  prices  quoted  for  white  pine  lumber.    (See  page  340.) 

The  raw  commodities  reached  the  lowest  average  for  these  years  in 
February,  1902,  and  the  highest  in  December,  1906;  manufactured 
commodities  reached  the  lowest  in  January,  1902,  and  the  highest  in 
December,  1906.  The  average  for  raw  conunodities  ranged  from  16.2 
per  cent  to  35  per  cent  above  the  base  price,  while  the  average  for 
manufactured  commodities  ranged  from  8.7  per  cent  to  25.6  per  cent 
above  the  base  price. 

The  course  of  prices  of  raw  and  manufactured  commodities  from 
1902  to  1906  is  shown  in  the  graphic  table  on  page  257. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  any  way  to  go  into  the  causes  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  prices.  The  aim  has  been  to  give  the  prices  as  they 
actually  prevailed  in  the  market.  The  relative  prices  or  index  num- 
bers must  be  accepted  merely  as  showing  the  course  of  prices  both 
of  ^he  individual  articles  and  the  market  in  general.  The  causes  are 
too  complex,  the  relative  influence  of  each  too  imcertain,  in  some 
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cases  involving  too  many  economic  questions,  to  permit  their  didcns- 
8iun  in  connection  \%4th  the  present  article.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
enumenite  >iome  of  the  influences  that  cause  changes  in  prices.  Such* 
influences  include  variations  in  harvest,  which  not  only  restrict  or 
increase  the  supply  and  consequently  tend  to  increase  or  decrease  the 
price  of  a  coniniexlity,  but  also  restrict  or  increase,  to  a  greater  or  leas 
decree,  the  purchasing  power  of  such  communities  as  are  dependent 
in  whole  or  in  part  upon  such  commodity;  changes  in  demand  due  to 
changes  in  fashions,  seasons,  etc. ;  legislation  altering  internal-revenue  ^ 
taxes,  import  duties,  or  bounties;  inspection  as  to  purity  or  adulteni^^H 
^  tion ;  use  of  substitutes — as,  for  instance,  an  advance  in  the  price  of  ^^ 
litef  will  cause  an  increased  consumption  of  pork  and  mutton  and,  it 
ma}'  be  added,  a  probable  increase  in  the  price  of  both  pork  and  mut- 
ton; improvenxents  in  methods  of  production  which  will  tend  either 
to  give  a  better  article  for  the  same  price  or  an  equal  article  for  a  lower 
price;  cheapening  of  transportation  or  handling;  speculative  manipu- 
lation of  the  supply  or  of  the  raw  product;  commercial  panic  or 
depression;  overproduction;  unusual  demand  owing  to  steady  employ- 
ment of  consumers;  short  supply  owing  to  disputes  between  labor  and 
C4ipita]  in  industries  of  limited  producing  capacity,  as  in  the  antliracite 
coal  industry  in  1902;  organization  or  combination  of  mills  or  pro-, 
duoora,  thus  enabling,  on  the  one  band,  a  greater  or  less  contn^d  of 
prices  or,  on  the  other  hand,  economies  in  production  or  in  trans- 
portation charges  through  the  abiiit}'  to  supply  the  article  from  the 
point  of  production  or  manufacture  nearest  the  purchaser.  So  far  as 
individual  commodities  are  concerned,  no  conclusion  can  safely  be^J 
formed  as  to  catises  without  an  examination  of  the  possible  influence ^H 
of  several — in  some  cases,  perhaps,  all— of  these  causes.  For  example^  ^ 
tbe  various  internal-revenue  and  tariff  acts  have,  in  a  marked  degree, 
no  doubt  affected  the  prices  of  proof  spirits,  of  tobacco,  and  of  sugar,  I 
But,  on  the  other  liand,  they  have  not  been  alone  in  their  influences  J 
and  it  probably  would  not  in  all  eases  be  accurate  to  give  the  change. 
of  tax  or  duty  as  re|>resenting  the  measure  of  a  certain  and  definite  j 
influence  on  the  prices  of  those  commodities. 


EXPLANATION  OF  TABLES. 

The  general  statistical  tables  of  this  report  are  five  in  number,] 
entitled  as  follows: 

I, — Wliolesale  prices  of  commodities  in  1906, 

II. — Monthly  actual  and  relative  prices  of  commodities  in  1906  and 
base  prices  (average  for  1890-1899). 

III. — Monthly  relative  prices  of  commodities  in  1906. 

rV. — ^Average  yearly  actual  and  relative  prices  of  commodities, 
1800  to  1900,  and  base  prices  (average  for  1S90-1899). 
Ye&rly  relative  prices  of  conmiodvUea,  \%Si^\*^<^* 


Table  L —  Whoh^ah  prices  of  comm(jditie.H  in  1906^  pages SOO to S^S. — 
This  table  shows  in  detail  the  actual  price^s  in  1906  as  obtained  for  the 
several  commodities  embraced  by  this  report.  There  is  not  space 
^thin  a  bulletin  article  to  republish  in  full  the  actual  pricei?  for  all 
commodities  from  1890  down  to  1905.  Such  prices  may  be  found, 
liowever,  in  the  precedmg  March  Bulletins  of  this  Bureau,  as  follows: 

Prices  from  1890  to  1901  in  Bulletin  No.  39. 

Prices  for  1902  in  Bulletin  No.  45. 

Prices  for  1903  in  Bulletin  No.  51. 

Price®  for  1904  in  Bulletin  No.  57. 

Prices  for  1905  in  Bulletin  No.  63. 

I  It  is  important  that  the  greatest  care  be  exercised  in  the  choice  of 
commodities  in  order  that  a  simple  a%^erage  of  their  rehitive  prices 
shall  show"  a  general  price  level.  Tn  the  present  compilation  258 
commodities  are  sbow^n,  and  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Bureau  to 
select  only  important  end  representative  articles  in  each  group.  The 
number  of  articles  inciuded  is  larger  than  has  heretofore  been  used  in 
similar  compilations,  wnth  one  exception,  but  the  use  of  a  large  num- 

Iber  of  articles,  carefidly  selected,  minimizes  the  effect  on  the  general 
price  level  of  an  unusual  change  in  the  price  of  any  one  article  or  of  a 
few  articles.     It  will  be  seen  that  more  than  one  series  of  prices  have 

|been  given  in  the  case  of  articles  of  great  importance.  This  has  been 
^$m  the  purpose  of  giving  due  weight  to  these  important  com- 
no  other  method  of  accomplishing  this  having  been  found 
satisfactory  by  the  Bureau.  The  same  means  have  been  employed 
by  Mr.  Sauerbeck  in  his  English  prices,  as  explained  in  Bulletin  No. 
39,  and  the  appro.ximate  accuracy  of  the  same,  as  an  indication  of  the 
variation  of  prices,  has  been  proved  by  various  tests  based  on  the 
amount  of  pnKiuction,  etc. 

Various  methods  of  weighting  have  been  attempted  in  connection 
with  compilations  of  relative  prices.  One  method  employed  by  Euro 
pean  statisticians  is  to  measure  the  importance  of  each  commodity  by 
its  annual  consumption  by  the  entire  nation,  tlie  annual  consumption 
being  found  by  adding  to  the  home  production  the  amount  imported 
and  subtracting  the  amount  exported.  The  method  emploj-ed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  in  its  publication  of  Retail  Prices  of  Food  in  the 
Eighteenth  Annual  Report  and  in  Bulletin  Nos.  59  and  65  consisted 
in  giving  to  the  various  articles  of  food  an  importance  based  upon 
their  average  consumption  in  normal  families.  While  it  was  possible 
to  determine  the  relative  importance  as  far  as  the  consumption  of 
food  is  concerned^  there  are,  of  course,  many  commodities  whose 
importance  can  not  be  measured  by  this  method.  The  impossilulity 
of  securing  even  approximately  accurate  figures  for  annual  consump- 
tion in  the  United  States  of  the  commodities  included  in  tliis  compi- 
Iftlion  renders  this  method  unavailable  for  the  Bure&M* 


i 
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It  hiM  been  ihouf^ht  Ix^jfii  in  the  present  series  of  index  numbet 
after  m  careful  conmderation  of  all  methods  of  weighting,  simply 
uae  a  lar^^e  number  of  repreftentativ^e  staple  articles,  selecting  them  in 
mich  a  manner  A8  to  make  them,  to  a  large  extent,  weight  themselve^H 
Upon  a  em^iitil  examinatif^n  it  may  seem  that  by  this  method  a  cor^^ 
piinttivf*ly  unimportHut  eommtxlity — such,  for  inBtance,  as  tea — has 
been  ^iven  the  name  wei^^ht  or  importance  as  one  uf  the  more  impo^H 
tant  roiniiioflitieh,  such  as  wheat,     A  closer  examination,  howeve^^ 
ibi»WH  I  hit!  \tm  entern  into  no  other  commodity  under  consideration, 
while  wheiit  in  not  only  c[itotefl  as  the  raw  material,  hut  enters  into 
the  two  fleMrriptionH  of  wheat  flour,  the  two  descriptions  of  crackerg^J 
and  the  three  deHcriptionH  (if  loaf  bread.  ^| 

In  Hf'curin^  tliese  prif-es  an  effort  has  been  made  to  include  staple 
ctimmoditieM  only.     Jn  a  number  of  instances  it  was  found  possibli 
to  contluue  prirrs  fcir  the  same  commodittes  that  were  included  in  tl 


1 


Kt'f)nrt  on  Wlinlcsale  Prices,  Wajjjes,  and  Transportation,  submitti 
by  Mr\  Ahlriefi  from  tlie  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  March  3,  1S93 
Many  arlieles  which  were  inclutled  in  that  report  are  nu  longer  manu- 
fnrliiriHl,   or,   if  still   manufactured,   have   ceased    to   be   iniportaid^ri 
fattoTH  in  the  market.     l)n  the  other  hand,  a  nuniV>er  of  articles  no^^ 
sliowu  in  tha*  reptirt  have  become  of  such  ini]>ortance  as  to  render 
neceHsaiy  their  intrusion  in  any  study  of  the  course  of  prices. 

Althinigh  iu  tln^  case  uf  c«»muiodilies  of  gresii  importance  more  the 
one  Heries  of  cpiotations  have  l*een  ueed^  in  no  case  has  an  article  of  j 
|>arlicular  description  been  represented  by  more  than  one  series 
(|Uota(ionf^.     For  this  reason  the  terms  '* series  of  quotations'' 
'*c<uumi»dities"  have  been  used  interchangeably  in  tliis  report. 

In  Uie  record  of  priees  for  the  seventeen  years  from  1890  to  If 
24S  sericH  uf  4|Ui>tations  have  been  secured  for  the  entire  period 
an  ailthtituuil  13  for  some  portion  of  the  perio^b     No  quotations  are 
hiiovvu  for  linpi»rted  I  in  plate  i^ince  1898,  no  quotations  for  Ashton'| 
.salt  siuvi>  11K)3,  and  tm  quotalions  are  sho^Ti  for  Beaver  overcoa 
in  \\H}{\,  which  leaves  25S  series  of  quotations  for  the  year  1906. 

Muti*rial  rhau^es  in  the  description  of  3  articles  were  made  in  1§02^ 
of  2  arti4*h»s  ill  llMKi,  *>f  1  article  in  1904.  of  5  articles  in  1905,  and 
of  7  articles  in  1906.  For  4  of  these  articles  the  trade  journals  no 
huijrer  Hup|>ly  saiisfactorj'  quotations,  the  manufacture  of  the  par- 
ticular grades  of  7  im*vious!y  quoted  has  been  discontinued  by  tlie 
est  ablisliments  heretofore  furnishing  quotations,  and  for  7  articles  the 
mtlvNiitutiHl  ih'seriptions  more  nearly  represent  the  present  demands 
of  tlie  trade. 

In  making  theae  mibatitutions,  with  two  exceptions  in  womeoj 
dri^H  goods,  artielea  were  supplied  corresponding  as  closely  as  possil 
to  ihofte  which  were  preriously  used. 

Tht*  imn^a  «j noted  in  ereiy  inatance  are  wholesale  prices,     Whc 
««i/f*  /inVf«s  have  invariably  bmiiaae&mccit^^V^^^'^^^^^^^  ' 


H     made  for  the  purpose  of  shovrincr  changes  in  the  general  price  level  of 

"      all  commodities*     They  are  more  sensitive  than  retail  prices  and  more 

qiiicklj  reflect  changes  in  conditions.     Retail  prices  usually  follow 

the  wholesale,  but  not  generally  in  the  same  proportion.     The  margin 

_      between  them  in  the  case  of  some  commodities  is  so  great  that  slight 

^     changes  in  the  wholesale  price  do  not  affect  the  retail.     Changes  iu 

the  wholesale  price,  which  last  for  a  short  time  only,  do  not  usually 

_      result  in  corresponding  changes  in  the  retail  price. 

f          The  net  cash  prices  are  sho\vTi  for  textiles  and  all  articles  whose  list 

prices  are  subject  to  large  and  varying  discounts.     In  the  case  of  a 

_      number  of  articles,  such  as  wlute  pine,  nails,  etc.,  however,  whose 

H      prices  are  subject  to  a  small  discount  for  cash,  no  deduction  has  b€^en 

H      made. 

^          The  prices  have  been  collected  from  the  best  available  sources,  such 
as  standard  trade  journals,  officials  of  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of 
commerce,  and  produce  exchanges,  and  leading  manufacturers  or 
^      their  selKng  agents, 

H         The  prices  quoted  are  usually  the  prices  in  the  New  York  market, 
H     except  for  such  articles  as  have  their  primary  market  in  some  other 
'     locality.     For  grains,  live  stock,  etc.,  for  example,  Chicago  prices  are 
quoted;  for  fish,  except  salmon,  Boston  pricejs;  for  tar,  Wilmington, 
■      X.  C,  prices;  for  white  pine,  Buffalo  prices;  for  Elgin  creamer}^  but- 
H      ter,  Elgin,  III.,  prices,  etc.     The  prices  for  textiles  are  the  prices  in  the 
f      general  distributing  markets,  such  as  New  York,  Boston,  and  Phila- 
delphia; and  where  no  market  is  mentioned  in  the  prefator^^'  note  to 
^      Table  I  it  should  be  understood  that  the  prices  are  for  the  general 
H     market. 

H         The  following  table  shows  the  different  markets  and  the  number  of 
H     articles  quoted  for  each  market: 

H        KUMBER  OF   C0MMOPITIE8   OE   SERIES  OP  QUOTATIONS   IK   1906,  CIMBSIFIED   BY 
H                                                             MARKETS  FOR  WHICH  SECUREB. 

^^^K 

Furm 
prod* 

Cloth* 

Food,     nod 
«tc.     cloth- 
ing. 

Ftid 
and 
light- 

mg. 

Metats 
and  im- 

pie- 
meuts. 

Lmn- 

berand 
biiUd* 

ingm*- 
teriAls. 

Drtm 

&nd 

chem- 

Houm 

fur- 
nlsbfiig 
goods. 

CellA- 

Tot4^| 

Kew  York. 

t 

4S  1         9 

9 

21 
1 
1 
7 

21 

g 

6 

13 

125 

ao 

9 
7 
3 

75 

ChlfVien.. 

fi 

Fkfiory,  miBP,  wcjlt,  etc. 

' 

3 

2 

3 

PilttbiUK                  . .  . .  - 

[.I.IIX.V.IV, 

BnlMo.: 

1 

3 

1>Kf1k4lidnliijL 

4 

bSS^!?!::.;;.:::::  ::::: 

1 

Tnoton,  K- J 

3 

ClnrinnBtl ...                

' 

1 

i 

EMtttfn  nuLTkeU   (aalt., 
Boston,  N.  Y.,  PliilA.)... 

2 

ir%fn    ni           , ,. 

I 

Tiumlh.  Til................ 

1 

1 p^riA,  nt 

1 

^       WMhlngton,  D.C......... 

^B      Wdmiiiffton.N.C,.. ...... 

t 

I 

71 

3 

3 

^^                  TotMt 

16          53          75 

U 

38 

27 

9 

14 

11 

2ffi 

■ 
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! 
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As  regards  the  description  of  tlm  rommodity,  it  should  be  stat 
that  the  ^eatest  care  ha^  been  takpii  to  Kcctirc  prices  throughout  tlie 
period  from  1890  to  190H  tor  a  ciniitnodity  of  precisely  the 
description.  Changes  in  (juality  are,  of  course,  reflected  in  pric<*fl 
and  for  tliis  reast^i  note  has  heeii  made  *>f  any  important  cha 
which  have  occurred.  In  the  case  of  certain  commodities,  aucl 
butt-t^r,  eggSj  etc.,  prices  for  the  best  quahty  have  invariably  been 
taken  in  order  to  avoid  freciuent  changes  in  grade.  It  should  also 
fltaU^d  in  this  connection  that  in  the  case  of  commodities  for  whirl 
prices  were  secured  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  I>nig  Reporter  the  low- 
est f|uotations  were  invariably  taken  where  a  range  of  prices  wi 
found,  because  of  the  fact  that,  in  that  publication,  these  represei 
the  prices  of  large  lots,  wliile  the  high  (| notations  represent  the  prices 
of  smaller  lots. 

Weekly  quotations  have  been  secured  in  the  case  of  all  artick 
wliieh  are  subject  to  frequent  fluctuations  in  price,  such  as  butter, 
chees<»,  eggs,  grain,  live  st(x^k,  meats,  etc.     In  the  case  of  artid 
whose  prices  art*  more  stable,  monthly  or  annual  quotations  ha\ 
been   taken.     The   ftijlowing   table   shows   the  number  of  seriea 
weekly,  monthly,  and  annual  price  cfuotations: 

NUMafiUOR  COMMODITIES  OR  SERIES  OF  QUOTATIONS.  CLASSIFIED  AS  TO  THKl 
FREQUENCY  OF  QUOTATION  IN  lOOA. 


IFnqiamof  oi  quotetloii. 

FiLTm 

Food, 

OoUii 

And 

cIoUi- 

FUt!l 

&Dd 

XI: 

Metiili 

Atid  lin- 

pte- 

Lum- 
ber iind 
bulld- 

terlak. 

chem- 

f 
for-    LJS*" 

ioodiri"^'"- 

Tout 

1 

W^^M, 

IS 
•    1 

31 

1 

ii 

10 

1 

I 
12 

J 

MSfc::::::;:::::::;:::: 

AnniMij.... ........ ...... 

m 

77 

• 

H 

1 

ToUl. 

1ft 

a  f     7s 

la 

as            97 

9 

U 

la 

atBB 

The  character  of  each  series  of  quotations  as  regards  frequency  18 
shown  in  all  cases  in  Table  I  in  a  prefatory  note  which  states  fully  the 
date  of  the  quotiitions  and,  if  weekly,  whether  the  quotations  are  for 
some  particular  day  of  the  week,  the  average  for  the  week,  or  the  range 
for  the  week.  The  majority  of  the  weekly  quotations  show  the  price 
on  Tuesday,  and  if  for  an}-  reason  Tuesday's  price  was  not  obtainable 
the  first  price  in  the  week  has  been  taken.  The  quotations  from  trad 
and  other  joumak,  when  cTedited  to  the  first  of  each  month,  are  n< 
in  all  instances  the  price  for  the  exact  day  stated,  as  it  is  a  common 
practice  of  the  daily  papers  which  make  a  specialty  of  market  reports 
to  devote  certain  days  to  the  review  of  the  market  of  certain  articles. 
For  example,  the  Boston  Herald  quotes  fish  on  Saturday  only.  The 
prices  are,  however,  the  eArliejst  prices  quoted  in  the  journal  to  which 
the  article  is  credited.     It  should  also  be  stated  that  the  monthly 

of»  c*redjled  to  weekly  pubhc^tions  are  the  earliest  quotations 
in  mieh  i^tibltcations  for  eac\x  motii\i. 


ce 
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The  weight  of  a  loaf  of  brea<i  is,  in  some  localities,  regulated  by 
statute,  while  in  many  othei^  the  price  per  loaf  is  not  affected  by 
changes  in  the  price  of  flour,  yet  the  weight  of  the  loaf  is  changed 
from  time  to  time.  During  1904,  v^ath  the  advance  in  the  price  of 
flour,  the  weight  of  the  loaf  was  in  some  cities  decreased.  For  this 
reason  the  relative  prices  of  bread  are  computed  on  the  price  pef 
pound  and  not  per  loaf.  Table  I  shows  the  price  per  loaf,  the  pric^ 
per  pounds  and  the  weight  each  month  during  1906, 

kThe  average  price  for  I  lie  year  was  obtained  by  dividing  the  sum  of 
the  quotations  for  a  given  comuKidity  by  the  number  of  quotations 
shown.  For  example,  the  sum  of  the  Tuesday's  prices  of  cotton  for  ^J 
1906  (shown  in  Table  I)  was  $5.7330,  and  the  number  of  quotations  52.  ^M 
The  former  figure  divided  by  the  latter  gives  $0J  1025  as  the  average  ' 
pricse  for  the  year.  Wliere  a  range  was  show^i  the  mean  price  for  each 
date  w*as  found,  and  this  was  used  in  computing  tlie  yearly  average. 
The  average  yearly  price  of  each  article  was  computed  as  above 
described.  The  reader  will  understand  that,  in  order  to  S€»cure  for 
any  commodity  a  strictly  scientific  average  price  for  the  year,  cme 
must  know  the  quantity  marketed  and  the  price  for  which  each  imit 
of  quantity  was  sold.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  secure  such 
detail^  and  even  were  it  possible  the  work  of  compilation  would  be 
much  greater  than  the  results  would  justify.  It  in  believed  that  the 
method  adopted  here,  which  is  also  that  used  in  the  construction  of 
other  index  nunahers,  secures  results  which  are  quite  as  vahiable  for 
all  practical  purposes. 

Owing  to  the  unusual  method  of  fixing  the  scale  of  prices  of  cut 
and  wire  nails  and  the  difliculties  encountered  in  securing  satisfactory 
quotations  of  prices,  it  w^as  thought  best  to  enter  into  a  somewhat 

^  lengthy  explanation  in  Bulletin  No.  39,  and  the  reader  is  referretl  to 

f  pages  226  to  2:il  of  that  number. 

'  The  base  prices  of  nails  are  the  prices  quoted  by  the  tratle,  and 

b  while  they  could  not  be  used,  for  reasons  explained  in  Bulletin  No. 
39,  in  computing  relative  prices,  they  form  the  basis  from  which  are 
calculated  the  actual  prices  for  K-penny  nails,  as  given  in  Table  I,  and 
therefore  the  base  prices  of  both  cut  and  wire  nails  during  1906  are 
given  in  the  following  table: 


I 


NAILS:  CUT,  BASE  SIZES. 
[Price  per  lOCK-^iKtmitl  kc^,  L  o.  b.  Plttflbiu^g^,  im  th»  flrat  of  each  month;  qaotAtlooj  from  the  Iroa  Age.] 


Month. 

Piloo. 

Month. 

Pfioe. 

Month. 

PHoe. 

Motitli. 

Pito«. 

Jtnumry 

FWirowT---. 
MMidi 

il.7fi 
1.S0 

L80 

4?f-.:::: 

June 

11.80 

i.m 

L7fi-1.80 

July 

AagaA 

Septembfir.. 

$1.80 
1.80 
1.80 

Oetoher 

November... 
Deoomber.... 

Avense.. 

SI.  00 
1.00 
2.05 

1.S213 

^ 
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NAILS:  WIRBp  BABE  SIZES. 
|FrlM  ptr  lOO-pound  kif,  f.  o.  b.  Plttsbuig,  oo  tlie  lint  of  Mch  mooth;  qnotatlcnt  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


Month. 


JtnuAiy... 
Bebruary.. 
Mareh 


Prioe. 


SI.  80 
1.85 
1.85 


i      Month. 

1 

Piloe. 

Month. 

Prioe. 

Month. 

Price. 

i&f::::.::: 

June 

81.86 
L85 
1.85 

July 

S^raaber!! 

81.85 
1.85 
1.85 

October. 

geoe^fiS::: 

ATOi^e.. 

81.86 
L86 
2.00 

1.8883 

In  provious  Bulletins  quotations  have  been  published  for  two 
descriptions  of  scoured  wool,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  such  a  large 
proportion  of  the  wool  is  now  being  marketed  unwashed,  monthly 
price  ({uotations  for  a  standard  grade  of  unwashed  wool  have  also 
been  secured. 

For  comparatiTe  purposes  the  quotations  on  the  scoured  basis  are 
continued  in  Table  I.  No  relative  prices  were  computed  from  the 
quotations  of  unwashed  wool.  It  may  be  necessary  at  some  future 
time  to  use  these  quotations  in  the  index  number,  and  it  was  consid- 
ered advisable  to  secure  them  from  year  to  year. 

Tlie  quotations  of  actual  prices  of  unwashed  wool  on  the  first  of 
each  month  for  1890  to  1903  were  shown  in  Bulletin  51  (page  237), 
for  1904  in  Bulletin  57  (page  405),  and  for  1905  in  Bulletin  63 
(page  :UV2). 

The  prices  for  190(>  follow: 

WHOl.KS.Vl.K   rUlCKS  OF  rNWASHKD  OHIO  MEDIUM  FLEECE  WOOL  (ONE-FOURTH 
AN1>  THRKK-EIUHTHS  QR.\DE>.  1906. 

[TrkH*  ivr  piMitiil  in  th<»  o«iiit<»m  uuirkrt*  ( Raltlmonc.  DoMoii.  New  York,  and  PhiUdelphlA)  on  the  flnt 

of  cAch  month. 1 


Mtvnth. 


J*ntun . . 

MAirh . . . 


rucc. 


Miwth. 


Trie*. 


Monih. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


KV.'M      .Vpnl. 
..'W      M*v.. 

.,r      .tune. 


ia32      July 

.32     AiiiniA 

.M      iVpT  ember.. 


tas      October j      fa32i 

.32      Novemb^.  ..<         .33 
.33      Deoember....!         .33i 


Arerase..! 


.32S0 


I'^n  pnHHHiini:  p«p\s  of  ihis  rop^^n  an  op|H>rtunity  ha*  been  afforded 
to  nolo  iho  o.xiont  of  the  ohani^^  in  wholt\^le  prices  l>etween  1905  and 
liH>(^,  l\v  snv>nps  of  ooinniiHlities,  The  folloi*inir  table  shows  the  per 
o>cnt  of  inon^AA^  or  doi^n^asii^  in  the  avoraire  wholesale  price  in  1906  for 
oach  imiiviiiual  article  as  compared  with  the  price  in  1905: 


CftttJe:  stOBiBf  good  to  choice ^. 

Cattle:  Bleera,  choice  to  extim I. 

Bbeep:  wettoni,, 

Bjuiej:  by  s&mple .*., 

EUdeo:  Ki«eti,  ««lt«d,  {Musken,  lieavy  zut- 

tlTB  steers., 

(Htsc  cft«h 

H*y:  timothy.  No.  1 , 

Cotton:  upUuid,  middling 

BogB-  heavy..- ,,.. 

Hogs:  Ui^t... 


r  f Waililngtoii  mftftoit) 

r,  nomemade  (New  York  msjr^ 


Bread:  loal, 

kcl) 

Bread:  lo&f,  Vieniu  (Now  York  market).. 
Butter:  creuuery,  extni  New  York  tnar- 

ket) 

bicarbooAto  of ,  Amorlcaa. 


rStCR  1NCRXA9KO. 
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Spioes:  nutmegs .,.,.. 

Bread:  orsckers, Boston... .,..,.*.> 

Butter:  creamery,  Elgfti  ( Elghi  markot) . 

Vc^tabJes^  fresh :  onions 

Hour:  buckwheat...... 

Fish:  cod.  dry,  bank,  laige........ 

MJlk:  freah 

StafCbr  pare  com 

Molasses:  Ne w  O  rleans ,  open  kettla  ....... 

Fish:  herring,  shore,  round , 

Meat:  mutton,  dresa^fd .•.^... 

Fish:  xnackerci,  unit,  laige  No.  ^ 

Ghesse:  New  York,  mil  eieam. 

Woe:  doroestic,  choiccu 

Olueose 

\ln«gar:  cider,  Monarch 

Meat:  bacon,  tfbort  rib  «jrjes 

Meat:  bacon,  short  clear  stdea. 

TsJIow .,.,....,.. 

Meat:  hams,  smoked 

Lard:  prime eotitract.... 


as 

.9 
L2 
L6 
3L0 
2.8 
4.2 
4.S 
S.3 
6.7 

fi.3 
8.3 

ia.7 

14.2 
16.6 
17.5 
17.  S 
17.8 
l&l 
19.1 


Meat:  pork,  salt,  mesa,  old  to  new. 

Fruit:  curratitSt  In  harnels. 

Fruit:  raistns,  CnUfomia,  London  larer. 
Vegetabli^A,  fresh:  potatooa.  BurbaoL.. 
Fruit:  apples,  era po rated,  cLoIoe.. 
Fruit:  prunea,  California,  In  boxes. 
Fruit:  apples,  aun^lried. 

PRICK  DtCKKJLaKD. 


Butter:  dairy,  New  York  Bute. 
Fish:  aalmon,  canned........... 

Moat:  bot'f,  salt,  hams,  western. 

Colloe;  Rio  No.  7 

Meat:  beef,  fresh, native  sideSL.. 
Bjggs:  new-laid,  fancy,  near-by.. 

Meal:  com/tLBO  white 

M^l:  corn,  fine  yeUow 

Bread:  crackers,  soda 

Bait:  American 

Spioes:  pepper*  Singapore ....... 

Beani:  medium,  cboloe 

Meat:  beef,  salt,  extra  m««ss..... 

Tea:  Formosa,  fine .>,..,.. 

Si^gar.  96**  oentrifugal 

Sugar:  89*  fair  rafljiii^ «.... 

Flour:  rye 

Sugar:  granulated. 

Flour  wheat,  winter  straights.. 
Floor:  wheat,  spring  patents . . . 


0.6 
L3 
2.0 
&« 
3L8 

ae 

44 
47 
4S 
&4 
815 
U.8 
11.8 
1SL3 

ia8 

18L0 
140 

111 
30.4 
2L1 


Clothi  and  clothing ^  IS  itrticlei. 


PRICK  AAICR  AS  IK  19QA. 

Blankets:  il^,  5  pounds  to  the  pair,  coi- 

lon  warp,  cotton  an<l  wool  fllUng . , . 

Csrpets:  if^gralu,  i-piy.  l^well 

Cotton  thread:   6-oora,  200-yanl  spools, 

J.  &  P.  CoaU 

LiAsiiL  thread:  3-oord,   aoo-yard    spools, 

Bailioar 

Of*erooAlliigs:  oovert  doth,  li^t  weight. 

staple  goods 


PUCE  DfCRSAS£t>. 


Ofeeetliups:  bleached,  1(M,  Wamsutta  S.  T. 

BfoaAleioths:  first  quality^  black.  54-lnCh, 

made  from  XXX  wool 


1.2 
1.3 


PRICE  1HCRKASEI>— continued. 

Women's  dress  goods:  Frankiin  sackings, 
6-4^  - ,.,......,,....,,,..,.,, tt 

Women's  dress  Roods:  Poplar  cloth*  cot- 
ton warp  and  oiUng,  36-Inch 

Carpets:  B  russels,  5-iramp,  Bigelow. ...... 

Blankets:  11-4,  5  pounds  to  the  pair,  all 
wool 

CarpeU:  Witton,  S-fmrae,  Bigelow 

Women's  dross  goods:  cashmere,  cotton 
warp,  3Q-incb«  Hamilton. 

Lraitber:  wax  calf,  30  to  40  pounds  to  the 
doiEen,  B  grade..... 

Worsted  yams:  2-«0s,  XXXX  oritsequlv- 
aiont  InquaHty,  whito.  in  skeins 

Blankets:  11-4,  5  pounds  to  the  pair,  cot-^ 
toti  warp»  all  wool  tLUii^k^ 


L8 

L8 
2.4 

2.6 
2p6 

18 

X8 

2.8 


IlofM  blimlr<^t«:  ti  pounds  t^uJi.  All  wool 
WorstfKl  yarnti:  2-4Q8,  Ayfltr&Lliui  Jlno... 
FlantM^sr  whJt«.  14,  Uallurd  Valo  No.  3. 
Lciiithf>r:  flole,  oak 
IToKlrry:  men'6  eotum  half  hoie,  attam- 

kisa.   («fli  blAck,  JQ  to    22    ounce,   IdO 

iin'cnrii^  ftfiiglo  thmnd 
8nk:   raw,  Japaii,  Alatun-ii,  No.  1 
Uuvn  filujf?  tlin-adi  lOs,  Diirbour 
W om«n'«<  d  !>}■»«  g«>ixlfi'.  ettahinere,  aU  wool, 

10- n  iwill.  a^'liich,  AtUwitioMUla  J 

O  ve  reou  t  k  iigHi :  eh  i  iicbillA ,  B-  rou^ ,  al  I  wool 

Silk:  mw,  rtnliiin ,  dasslciil , 

Bottlit  anil    Mt)Oi>»;  wtimen'H   RolJd  grain 

,    »htx»5.  It'-iitlKT.  poUbIi  or  nolkii 

^BbivlingM:  brown.  4-4,  JnOJiul  Head.. 

flli4H  litmus:  brown, 4-1,  IIaba.  mil li,  Flying 

ltnrat>  hmnd. ......... »._,,.._,..., 

WoTTirn'A  «1rpas  soods:  Danliti  oloth,  cot- 


fin 

fit". 


o 
p. 


6... 


1  aiUnir,  22-1  nob 
^o  bine,  All  wool,  liVou 
ii*r  34  iTArdi  to  the  tMiund. . . 

'•  rnntA 

M,  PoppenilJH 

44:  CAjhmifre,  cotton 
I    UlAnOoKilUF...... 

:  •'PperBll.. 

MLO't    Vld    GAlf  AtlOfl*, 

I  aU  ton,  stngki  soki. . , 
vK^ls  U\  tjm  pound,., 
woretM.   2V    to    22  I 


cbincliillA,  cotton  WAfp,  C. 


-fan  irillt 6700. , . < 
v.iiibed    Egyptiui 


flUitti^i:  McMliAd,  4-1*  UmiwUUb. 

OMftlnn^  l»li»eii«d,  KM.  Ftepndl....... 

ShJrilnffsr     ble«efa«d,  *A,  Frafi  of  tlw 

Loot".,...... 

SIiawIa:  AtAAdATd.  aU    wool.  73   by  144 

inch.  O-oA... ,*...... 


5,1 

5.3 

5.6 

&.8 


&8 

tt.3 
ft.4 
0.4 

&o 
&i 

ai 
a>4 

S.4 

HA 
9il 

«.a 

«i4 


Qln^liAmi:  Ami 

Shlrttni^  bk>Ach«d,  4^,  WAmiatU  ^j^^ 

BMtUngB:  bk^Achcd,  4-4,  Hope, 
flbeetlng*:  bleached,  »-4^  A tliui tic 


Lf^tber:  iola,  hemlock,  BtiraoA  Ayn»  »nd 

MontAnA,  middle  weJghtA,  flrst  qUAllty. , 
UnderweAr:   AhlrtA  Aod  drawpn,  white, 

merino,  60  per osnl  wool... 

SnJtlngs:  cUy  wonted  dtAEouAl,  12-ouQoe, 

LpAtbor  bAfneiA,  oak,  pAtrken'  hides 

OviTcoAtlnga:   iLvncy,  ftAndAid^  37  to  38 

oum^ , , , , , 

SitmiigH:  indigo   blue,  aU   woo],  M-llMtl, 

14-oiincf .  ICiddkkaex  AtAndAfd . . * ,,, 

Cotton  yams:  OArded,  white  nialOHqpiia. 

northern,  cotxta,  2^  , 

8uittngi:     cUy    worsted    dlacooAl,  10- 

ounoe . , . , , . 

]>e(nlmi:  AmoAkBig 

GinghAjna:  Lancatter , 

Sblrtlnga:  bleaobed,  WUUAitunrlllA,Al 

Undt^rwr^ar:  shlrta  And  drawen,  whlia. 

All  wool,  full  fAAbloned.... 

Cotton  yAnia:  carded,  white,  malflH«|iitii, 

noftberu,  oonea,  10/1 

Shet^tingv:  brown,  4-4,  AtlAntlcA.. , 

Print  dotha:  »-incb.«4  by  M..... 

Tlcktnga:  AmOAkeaK  A.  C,  A , 

DrtUlaKi:  dt^loob.  ^rlc  A. 

BAgs:  2-bUAbelt  AjnoekoAg 

Boota  And  Abo(!c:  nwa'i  iptlt  boot! 

Booia  and  tboea:  ineo'i  brofcmna,  aplll.... 

PEICC  DKCSEAACD, 


Hoaiery:    men'a  cotton  half  boae, 
Itmt  AtAndArd  aoaUtr,  M  needlea , . 

HodeiT!  women'a  ootion  bOAa.Aaamtaaa. 
ftft  6lAdc»to  Sonaoojttto  178  nee- 


Wool:     Ohio,  medium   llrr«i  ff  Aod   f 

_j|r»de)»  •oouied , 

Wool:  aiilo,lti)ell«aoe(XAod  XX  grade) , 


Fwil  and  (i^httng,  IS  artities. 


rmics  SAMS  a«  m  liOSk 
pAxlor,  dooieirtte. ....... . 


Ooalr  aatbradte,  chestniit. 

OqaI:  lalbraella.  an 

Goal:  AQttoiMitei  itoipe 

.  ISO"  fire  l«al,w.w. 

I.  for  export ^.. 


OdIpk  OasMllaTtlle.  tumatfe . 


.9 
.• 
It 

li.t 


Oo«l:  anthracite,  bmlmi ...^ 

CoAl:  bltuminooa.  OeofgM  Ontk  (f.  o.  b. 

New  York  RArbor* 

C3oal:  bttuminotia.  TltlabDig  (Yougblo- 

gbmy  1 .. »..,.,,, .,..,.-.,....,, 

Ooal:  bltuminotia,    Qoofgs    Ci«dc    (At 

mine) 


1ft 
ia2 


tti 
11.3 

11.4 


145 

let 

tA.4 

IA8 

!«.! 
1ft  ft 
10.9 
17.  ft 

aoLi 

319 


I 


1.4 


BiJtU:  ioomjoini.  cjut,  3  by  3  ioch  . 

HAOunan:  MAydolfi  No>  li — 

Saws:  cfOMOtit,  DlAston , — ,.,,. 

8liov«l«:  AjiiqsNo,2 

atfidnOU : 

Tro««iA:  U.  C.  O..  brick,  l(14-ltieh  ,..,,, 
Wood  xrtmn:  Moch,  No.  10,  flat  head  . 


rUCJE  OfCRKilBSI». 


Quicksilver ,.._...,.. 

B*rh  wire:  galv2uilzi?d 

S^WBt  hAod,  BiBston  No.  7, .....,, ._..„. 
B«r  ifon:  best  reflnod.  from  store  (Phlla.) 
N»ila:  wire,  S-pennv*  fence  luid  com  moo.. 

Till  pLttea:  domestic,  Besflemer 

filWtor:  wostGjm... 

aiftC!  sheet - 

Chisels:  extmt  socket  (Inner,  1-incb..,.,.. 

;  cot,  S-penay,  fence  and  common 

11.  C.  O.*  Yankee... ..,,..... 

\  sheets:  black*  No.  27 

;  loiidbox.ao-lb..... 


L3 
1. 9 
2,8 
3.1 
3.3 
42 
47 
5.1 
&6 
5.B 
&2 

as 


PRICE  iKcREASKi>— eonetuded. 

Silver:  bar.  flne , 

Planes:  Bailey  No*  5 

Pig  Iron:  f^ray  forge,  soutbeni,  ooke . 

Steel  billets............ 

Augers:  ejtlra,  J-Ineh. *......•...,.,...., 

Pig  Iron:  foundry  No.  I „ 

Pig  iron:  loiiudry  No.  2. 

Copper:  sheet,  hot  roUed  (base  ilies) .... 

Pig  Iron:  Bessemer. ., . .  * 

Looks:  common  mortiiw.. 

Doorknobs:  eteel^  bronse plated...*.... 

Lead:  pig , 

Lead  pipe,**..** ..*, 

Copper  wJre:  bare 

Copper:  ingot,  lake ...,*.......,..*., 

Tin:  ptg...... 

nies:  Wnch  mill  bastanl 

Bar  Iron:  common  to  best  refined  (Pitts- 
burg)  ,,.. 


ia4 

11.  s 

141 
142 
l&l 

17.3 
17.4 

itia 

IfiiS 
2(kft 
2l.« 
218 
22.0 

a.d 

M.4 
26^4 


1.5 

1.7 


Lumber  and  building  mataiaU,  £7  ariidei. 


PRICK  nrCB£A2RP* 

Maple:  hard. 

Pine:  white,  boards,  uppers .., 

Brick:  common  domestic 

Window  ^ass:  American,  single,  flrsts,  0 

by8t4>lOby  Ifiinch.... 

Window  glass:  American,  lingle,  ttiirds, 

eby  8  to  10 by  16 Inch.... 

Poplar 

Turpentine:  spirits  of ,...-■ 

Ume:  common * 

Oak:  white,  plain 

Plate  glass:  polished,  aroa  5  to  10  square 

feet 

Carbonate  of  lead:  American,  inoU 

Oxide  of  tine 

Putty ..* 


PRICE  INCREAIIED— concluded. 

Cement :  Portland,  dom^iUo 

Tar,,,, 

Cemont :  Rosondale 

PlalQ  glass:  polished,  area  3  to  5  square 

feet , ,.*....... 

Kcain:  common  to  good,  strained 

Pine;  yellow 

Shingles:  cypress 

Spruce , „,.. 

Hi^nilot-ik. . , 

Fine:  white,  boards,  uppers 

Shinglea:  red  cedar..,,,...... 

PKICE  DKCftKASED. 

0*k:  white,  qnartefed 

Doors:  pine , 

Linseed  oil:  raw **.,,***-..,..,..,.,, 


Drugs  and  ehemioaU,  9  arddi». 


PRICE  SAHE  AS  m  1905. 


Alum:  lump  . 


PRICR  IKCRXASRD. 


Alcohol:  grain. ...,,,...,*...,*.,.. 
Alcohol:  wood,  reflned.  96  percent, 
fiilmatono:  crude,  fBcoiids.... 


1.6 
3.7 
42 


PmiCX  ORCmEARXD, 

Opium:  natural,  in 
Glycerin:  refined... 
Uurlatic  add:  20°.. 
Sulphuric  aeid:  06*, 
Q amine:  American. 


21.1 


20«B^No.  m—01- 


268 


BULLETIN  OF  THB  BUBEAXJ  OF  LABOB, 


PER  CENT  or  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  THE  AVERAGE  WHOLBSALB  FRICB8  OF 
COIOCODITIES  IN  19M,  COMPARED  WITH  1QO»-Coadiidad. 


HouH  fwmiMhing  good$,  14  article$. 

Artldle. 

Per 

cent 

ofln- 

oreaee 

orde- 

oreaae. 

Arttole. 

Per 
ent 
ofln- 

ereaM 
orde- 

erean. 

raiCX  ■AMI  18  TH  190S. 

raicx  OrCBBAUD. 
Fnmitare:  bedroom  eels,  aah 

4.9 

EftrthmiwAra:  niftifw.  white  mnite. 

Famitare:  tablee.  kltobai 

&8 

Earthenware:  teeoape  and  laooen,  white 
granite r  - ,  r 

Fnmitare:  ohalrt,  Utoben 

7.9 

Fumitdre:  ohaini  bedroom,  ma|^ 

PmiOB  DICBBAilD. 

Tableoutlery:  knlvee  and  forks,  oooobolo 
limKllM 

ILfi 

OlaMware:  naoDlee.  4-f nch 

Olaesware:  pitohen,)-ganon, common.... 

OlaMware:  {uinblert.'^Dint. bommon..... 

Table  ontlery:  carven,  »X%g  handlet 

Woodenware:  paile,  oak-fpnlned 

9i5 

Woodenware:  Cube.'  oak^rained 

1 

MUeelUmeouif  IS  artiekt. 


P»ICB  8AMB  18  IN  1905. 


Soap:  caatUe,  mottled,  pare., 
Tobaooo:  smoking. 


PRICB  OrCEBABID. 


Proof  ipiiiti. 

Rope:  manila 

Bait:  western  made.. 

Starch:  laondry 

Cotton-eeed  meal 


2.1 
4.8 
&2 
11.6 
16.3 


PRiCB  orcmBAUD— ooDdoded. 

Cotton-eeed  oil,  sammer  yeOow,  prime. 
Jate:  raw 

PmiCB  DSCBBAtBD. 

Tobaooo:  plug. 
Rubber:  Para 
Paper:  wrapping, 
Paper:  news. 


34.0 
3&4 


1.4 
2.4 
4.8 

9l5 


The  most  striking  increases  in  prices  of  farm  products  were  for  hay, 
cotton,  and  hogs;  in  food,  etc.,  bacon,  tallow,  hams,  lard,  mess  pork, 
dried  fniit,  and  potatoes;  in  cloths  and  clothing,  cotton  yams,  under- 
wear, harness  leather,  clay  worsted  suitings,  denims,  ginghams,  print 
cloths,  ticking,  drillings,  bags,  and  boots  and  shoes;  in  fuel  and 
lighting,  crude  and  refined  petroleum  and  coke;  in  metals  and  imple- 
ments, pig  tin,  copper,  lead,  pig  iron,  bar  silver,  and  tools;  in  lumber 
and  building  materials,  shingles,  white  pine  boards,  hemlock,  spruce, 
resin,  yellow  pine,  and  plate  glass;  in  house  furnishing  goods, 
furniture  only;  in  miscellaneous  articles,  raw  jute,  cotton-seed  meal, 
cotton-seed  oil,  and  laundry  starch.  There  was  no  important 
advance  in  drugs  and  chemicals. 

The  articles  showing  most  marked  decreases  in  prices  among  farm 
products  were  hops,  wheat,  and  rye;  in  food,  etc.,  wheat  flour,  rye 
flour,  sugar,  tea,  mess  beef,  and  beans;  in  cloths  and  clothing  only 
four  articles  show  a  decline  in  average  price  for  1906;  in  fuel  and 
lighting, candles  and  bituminous  coal;  in  metals  and  implements,  only 
two,  files  and  common  to  best  refined  bar  iron;  in  lumber  and  building 
materials,  doors,  quartered  oak,  and  linseed  oil;  in  drugs  and  chem- 
icals, quinine,  and  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids;  in  house  furnishing 
goods,  only  one  article,  table  knives  and  forks;  in  the  miscellaneous 
froup,  paper  and  rubber. 


examination  of  Tablf  I  in  the  prestuit  Bulletin  in  connection 
with  Table  I  in  Bulletin  Nos.  39,  45,  51,  57,  and  63,  shows  that  the 
prices  of  some  of  the  commodities  included  in  these  index  numbers 
were  subject  to  frecpient  and  decided  fluctuations,  while  the  prices  of 
others  were  almost,  and  in  two  cases  altogether,  uniform  throughout 
the  i>eriod.  The  following  table  shows  the  lowest  and  highest  quota- 
tions and  the  dates  of  the  same  for  each  of  the  commodities  dun  no;  the 
seventeen-year  period.  Only  the  commodities  for  which  the  quota- 
tions throughout  the  period  have  been  for  practically  the  same 
description  of  article  are  included  in  this  table. 


LOWEST  AND  HIGHEST  QUOTATIONS,  mm  TO  1906. 
|[f  ora  mom  detailed  dv^aeripLion  r*t  tli{^  artielca  bp^  Ta.b]i<  I,  page  300,  et  seq.] 


Aitidte. 


1 


Cattle:  KtMra,  ctuiloe  to  ejt- 

int. 

CatUi^:     aterm,     good     to 
ohoiioe. 


iCom    No.  2, caab,**,. 

Cotton:  upland,  middling. 


:  No.l 

Hay:  tfmothy.  No.  U 


Hidea:  green,  salted,  paek- 

en,  heary  n&tivs  ateers. 
Uoga:  heavy 


H<«a:  lfa))t.... 

Hodil:  X.Y.8t&t«, choice. 

Oata:  caah . , , 

Bjra:  No.  2.  c*8h ... 


Shaep:  native.., 

^Ulia»p:  WMtara 

^FvbMt:   contraet    gimdaa, 


LowiMt. 


D»t6. 


3dw«ikAi«i8Beiai8i  -mss 

^85    -  42S 


4lh    week    Apr 
ifm, 

3dTueaJaBiaD0 


2d  Toes  S<fptl896     .  lO^  - 


I(itTi»BFeb,l8t, 
2d  Tuea  Nov 
1896 

Bept  1806 

ad.UbTueaJnly 


Jane  1894, 


Piloe. 


Xm    -  a  90 


6.50    - 


.20 


S.OQ 


Blg^iMt. 


Dftte. 


4th   week    Oct 

1800. 
3d,4thTi]f»Ai]g, 

lit  Toes  Bept 

1W2. 
2dp  3d,  4th  Tuea 

.\u^,    lix,   3d 

Ti»^8c<ptl9QSL 
6th   Tuea  Kay 

1802. 
iBt    Tuea    Feb 

IfiDi. 


I  July  1«01 

2dTae«Deel906 


2.50    - : 


4th    Tues  July 

isoa  I 

3dTue«  Sept  1890  2.80    - 

sppt  laofi .oa  - 

2dTuea  fiept  1896, 
6th  Taea  June 

1896.  I 

5thTiifts  Oct  I8ft4     .75    - 


.0500-    .0513 
3.15 


5th   Tuea   Aug 

189a 
SthTuea  Jan  ISQiS 


LOO 
.*8|- 


3.35 
.07 

3.25 
3.00 


DeolOOe.. 

2dTu<w  Feb  Ism 

2dTuea  Feb  1893 

Nov  1800 

4tbT[ittaTulyl902 
3d  Tuea  Aug  1891 

4th   TiiPi   Mar 

1903. 
5tb   Tuea  Mar 

1903. 
3dTui»  Kay  1806 


Pfloe. 


la  58 -ja  SI 

7. 00  -  «L  00 

(L7O-7.0O 

.  4S}-  1.  00 
.Itif 

L  88 

17.00  -moo 

.1050 

8.10-8.^5 

7.90  -  8.25 
.45-  .47 
.63^-  .64 
.97  -  1,00 

4.50-  roo 

3.60-7.00 
1.73  -  i.85 


Unit. 


Buahal 
100  [hi 

100  [hi 

Pound 

Buahel 
Ton 

I'ound 

100  Iba 

100  Ibt 

Pound 
Bushel 
Btubel 

100  Ibi 

lOOlbi 

Bmhel 


Foon,  wwc* 


BrMd;  cnckerstBocton... 

Braad:  cmckera.  ioda 

Bread:    toal  (Waahington 

tnarket).  < 

Bread:     loaf,     homocnade  ' 

(N.Y.  market). 
Briiad:  loaf,  Vienna  (N.  Y. 
market). 
.  Batt«r:    creamery,     Elgin 

(ElfTin  market). 
[  Butter:    creamery,    extra 
.     (N.  Y.  market). 
I  Butter:  dairy.  N.  Y.  State . 


A>rl807 

May,  June  18B7. 

May  to  Dec  1897 
MaytoJulyl8©5 

Jan  to  May  1896, 

Jan  to  May  1800. 

lat    Mon   June 

1800. 
2d    Tuea    June 

1800. 
3d  Tuea  Apr  1894^ 


lass 

Sept  1001 

Feb  1906  to  Deo 

13.75 

Bushd 

.OS 

.00 

Pound 

190& 

!^7 

Jutio  1898 

:Stt 

Poimd 

Am;   1896,   Nov 

Poonda 

lOCK 

.0240 

Oct  1004  to  Deo 
1906^ 

.037fi 

Poonda 

.02B7 

Oct  1904  to  Deo 
1006. 

.0400 

Poundi 

•0.13i- 

.14 

l9t    Mon    Mar 

18^1. 

ia34-    .36i 

Pound 

.134- 

.14 

2d     Ttiea    Mar 

1891. 
2d    Tuea    Mar 

.35-    .36i 

Pound 

.13  - 

.134 

.33 

Pound 

180L 

a  Balore  baking. 
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BULLETIN   OF  THE  BUBEAXJ  OF  LABOB. 


LOWEST  AND  HIGHEST  QUOTATIONS,  1890  TO  1906— Ocmtinued. 
FOOD,  BTCr-Omtinued. 


Artkde. 


Chceie:  N.  Y.,  full  oream  . . 


CoAm:  RloNo.7 

Xggs:      Mw-Uld,     fancy, 
near-b: 


FiiOi 


ftr-ny. 
:  obd,dry, 


bank,laig«.. 


Flah:  horriDg,ihore, round.. 

Flih:  maokerel,  salt,  large 
No.  3fl. 

Flih:  aalmoni  canned 

Flour:  buckwheat 

Flour:  rye 

Flour:  wheat,  spring  pat- 
ents. 

Flour:  wheat,  winter 
etralghta 

Fxuit:  applea,  CTaporated, 


Fruit:  applea.tun-drled 

Fruit:  currants,  In  barrels . . 
Fruit:   prunes,   California, 

In  boxes. 
Fruit:    raslns,    California, 

London  layer. 

Qlueose 

Lard:  prime  contract 


Meal :  com.  fine  white 

Meal:  com.  fine  yellow 

Meat:   bacon,   short  clear 
Bides. 

Meat:  l^ncon,  abort  rib  sides 


Meat:  beef,    firsh,    native 

Rld«*«. 

Meat:  beef,  salt,  extra  mess. 


Meat:  Uvf. 
western. 


Lowest. 


Date. 


3d  Tues  May  1806,10. 06  -10.061 


1st  Tues  Apnwr 


Mar  to  84 
Aug  18 


tl800, 


May  to  Aug  1808 
Junel8B7 


Aprl8Q6 

Apr  1807 

July  1807 

IstTues  NOT1804 

9d  Tues  Got  to 
1st  Tues  Nov 
1804. 

Apr  1807 


May  1887 

Apr,  May  1804. 
MaylOOl 


Apr  1806. 


July 


June  1807. 
4th  Tues 

1806. 

Sept  1806 

Sept  1806 

4th  Tues  July. 

1st  Tues  Aug 

1806. 
4th  Tues  July. 

Ist  Tues  Aug. 

all  Sept  1896. 
4lh    Ttics   Mar 

1H04 
3d,3(l,'4th^'eek8 

AuglW2. 


wit. 


hams,  I  4th    Tues    Oct 
I      18m,  2d  Tuea 
Nov   IWl,  3tl 
I      Tues  Oct  1802. 

Meat:  ham*.  »inok«Hl I  3d.     4th     Tues 

I      Sept.  Ist  Tues 
Oct  1«W. 

Meat:  mutton,  dn^seed .Mh    Tues    Oct 

1S0.V 


Price. 


.061-    .061 
.lOh    .lOi 
4.00-  4.36 


XOO- 
&00- 


2.36 

aoo 


1.10-  i.ao 

1.00-  1.16 
2.00-2.40 
3.16-3.40 

2.40-  2.66 


.034-    .031 


.01 


.80- 


.63-  .66 
.62  -  .63 
.04  -    .041 

.031-    .04 

.06  -    .07 
aoo-  «.!» 

12.00  -12.50 
.07i-    .07J 


Meat:  p«>rk.  Mit.  mess,  old 
to  new. 

Milk:  fTv»h 


Molamr»:  New        (>rle*DS. 

open  ketUo. 
Rk*:  domestic,  cholcr 


Salt:  American. 


8ot1a:      bioarbonate 
Amerloas. 


of. 


4th  Tues  July. 

M  Tues  Sept 

1806. 
June  1JW7.  JutM» 

1808. 
June.  July  1W7..      .23 


H)  -  KW 


Highest. 


Sept  \9(^  to  May 
1«VS. 

3d  m-<eek  Aug 
18W  to  3d 
we.»k  Feb 
1807,  1st.  2d. 
.M  wwks  Oct 
IJWS,  1st  wwk 
Mar  to  5th 
wwk  Sept 
18».  l!«t  ww»k 
June  to  ^ 
w«ek  July 
1003. 

Oct,  Nov  1001. 
June  to  Aqg 
MX2. 


-03i- 


.04 

.55 


Date. 


4th  Tues  Mar  to 
4th  Tues  Apr 
1008. 

Cot  1800 


80.14M0114I 
181-    .10 


1st    Tuea    Jan 

1004 
Feb,  Mar  1802, 

Mar  1004,  N9V 

1006  to  May 

1006. 

Feb  1006 

Sept,  Oct  1800... 


Mar  1800.. 

Sept  1801 

Nov  1801 

3d    Tues    May 

1886. 
3d    Tues    May 

1898. 

Feb  1801 


May  1801., 
Oct  1000.. 
Oct  1800.. 

Jan  1800.. 


Feb 


June  1003, 
3d    Tues 

1808. 

May  1801 

May  1801 

3d,  4th  Tues  Oct 

1902. 

4th  Tties  May 
1KI3,  M,  4th 
Tues  Oct  1902. 

2d.  M,  4th.  5th 
Tin's  July  1002. 

3<1  wcok  May  to 
2«1  week  Juno 
1902. 

1st  Tues  Aug 
IHOO. 


4th.  .Sth  Tues 
Jsn  1803. 

Ist.  2d  Tiics 
Mav  l}«l,4th 
Tues  May  1802. 

.Sth  Tues  May 
1803. 

Dec    1002.    Dec 

1904.  Dec  1906. 

Jan  to  July  1900. 

Aug  to  Nor  1801 

1st  wwk  Nov 
1900  to  1st 
wvek  Apr  1901 


Pitoe. 


umt. 


.88- 
7.76- 


.47 
&0D 


&60-7.00 
30.00 

1.76 -XOO 
3.60-3.06 
&16-&00 
7.00 -7. 76 

&36-«.76 


.14*-    .16» 

.11  -  .13 
.13-  .131 
.13^    .13 

3.36-2.76 

X33 
.1316 

1.00 
1.67-1.68 
.121-    .12* 


.  12  -    .  12| 


-      121 
14.00 


27.  .W  -20.00 


.OOMi  Aprl800.Marto 
Jane  1801. 


.15-    .16 

• 

Pound 

.10*-    .12 

Pound 

21.50-22.50 

Barrel 

.0875 

Quart 

.44  -    .55 

OaUon 

.061-    .07 

IHMind 

L15 

Barrel 

Pound 

Pound 

Docen 

Quintal 


Barrel 
Barrel 

13  cans 
100  lbs 
Barrel 
Barrel 

Barrel 


Pound 

Pound 
Pound 
Pound 

Box 

100  lbs 
Pound 

100  lbs 
100  lbs 
Pound 


Pound 

Pound 
Barrel 

Barrel 


^vmH 

■1 

HI 
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^^^     LOWEST  AND  HIGHEST  QUOTATIONS, 

1890  TO  190e-Ccmtbued, 

1 

^F                                                                         FOOD 

,  KTt:-— Cfjticinded. 

.1 

H               Anid«. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Unit.       ^1 

Date. 

Fnoe. 

baU. 

Price. 

■ 

Nov.  Dee  11105, 

10.  IfiMO.  Id 

Mariaoo........ 

10.64  -10.65 

Pound     ^^1 

Jan,  Doc  I9M, 

BplCMC  per»I«*r,  Singapore . . 

Feb    1895,   Jan, 

Feb  Ism. 
J  tily  1901 

,04i-    .044 

Nov  1900.. 

.134-   m 

Pound 

Stftfcfa*  puTO  com  ,,.,,.♦.,. 

.04 

Nov,  Doc  180O.., 

!  06311 

Ponod 

Sugar:  «»"  fftir  mining. . . . , 

4th  Thurs  Apr, 
IslThursMav 

.02310 

Ist,    2d    Thurs 

Pound 

Sept,   2d,   Sdj 
4th  Thurs  Oct 

18B4. 

180O. 

BagBr:  90"  cnntrifuKaJ  •  - . .  * - 

iBt  Thura  Jan, 
3d  Thurs  Apr, 
4th         Thur* 

.02750 

l8t,    ad    ThUTS 
Sept  1890. 

.08021 

Pound 

^nUlg&r:  granulAtod 

Hay  Ifm. 
Ist,    2d    Thnrs 

.03680 

Ist  Thurs  Jun« 

.06615^.00676 

Pound 

Feb  1895. 

1800. 

^^Pjjyi0i^^^^^^^^^^^^_^^^^^ 

4th   Tues   Hay 

.0^    .09 

3d    Tues    Feb 

.081 

Pound 

^^K 

l»97. 

1803. 

^MNy  Poniio«ft,  One 

Oct  1008.., 

.30-    .21 

Sept  1800.. . 

Feb  1800 

.33-    .36 

Pound 

^^^f^tablCB,  fmah:  otaotis... 

May  1806. 

.fiO-  LOO 

6.00  -10.00 

Barrel 

■*f2S2S"^  '~"'*""' 

3d   week   Hay. 
3d,  4th  weeks 
June  imei. 

.  10  -    .16 

2d    w«ek   Ju2>e 
1801. 

1.10  -  1.36 

Bushel 

^^Vtaflgan  ddtor,  MoEt&rch.,.. 

Oct  law  to  Sept 
1888.  luiv  1900 
to  S<_^pt'l0Ol, 
Nov    IW2   to 
Sept  1004. 

.13 

Nov  1800  to  May 
1802. 

-18 

Gallon 

^^^H                                                  (LOTifH 

AlfD  €7IX»TI 

11  WO, 

^  Blftiiket«:  IM,  5  lbs.  to  the 

pair,  aU  wooL 
BUbJicU:  11-4,  5  lbs.  to  tho 

pair,    cot  too    warp,    all 

wool  mUng. 
manki^Cii:  11-4, 5  lb»,  to  the 

Jan  to  Mar  18K. 

msoi 

DM1906 

«I10 

Bag 

18d5tol807 

.76 

1000 ,, 

Loaj 

Potmd 

ISUi 

.54 

1006 

.80 

Pound 

1606,1800 

.40 

1005,1906 -, 

.00 

Pound 

pjdn  cotton  warp^  cotton 

and  wool  tUliii^. 

Boots   and    ahoos:     mexi's 
^     brogHTM.  split. 
^K  BooU    and    shorn:     men's 

Jim  to  June  1888. 

,90 

Nov,  Deo  1906,. 

t3D 

Pair 

Jan  to  Deo  1805. 

l&OO 

Declyoe........ 

26.90 

12palra 

^H     $piit  ixKits,  kip  topp  l^i-Ln., 

H     i  double  sole,  (a) 

^V  Boot*  end  attoea:  men's  vici 

Jan  law  to  Oct 

2.00 

Jan  1890  to  D«c 

2L50 

Pair 

■     kid  shoes.  Goodjrear  welt. 

19(14. 

ISei,  Dee  1900. 

^"  Boota  and  shoos:  wouwd's 

Jan  1803  to  Dec 

.75 

Hay,  June,  July 

L05 

Pair 

solid  grain  shoes.  Itsatht^r^ 

1804 

lOOO. 

polish  or  polkft. 

^  Broadcloths:   hrvt  quality > 
^^     liLtck.  54-in.,  made  fitito 

Jan  1BB5  to  Dee 

L38 

July  1006  to  Deo 

2L02 

Yard 

^H     XXX  i*'Ool, 

^ulNJkro;  Cocheco prints...... 

Jan  1806to  Juoo 
1860. 

.04K 

Jan  to  Dec  1800, 
Jan    1803    to 
June  1803. 

.065 

Yard 

^HCimets:  Bros  wis,  ft-lnune, 

Jan  18M  to  June 

.oas 

Jttoelo  Dec  1000. 

L20 

Yard 

^^^^HfeBiow. 

1807. 

^^■■Mits;   ingrain,  2 -ply. 

July    1895    to 
June  1807. 

.408 

Jjui  to  Apr  1605. 

.5054 

Yard 

Carpets:*  WUton.   5-friune. 
Bliielow. 

Jan  1806  to  J  line 

1807. 

LOS 

JuntrtoDeoieOS. 

2.232 

Y«jd 

^_  Cotton  flsnnebi:  2|  yds.  to 

Jan  1807  to  Deo 

.06! 

Jan  to  Apr  1904. 

.094 

Yard 

^m     the  pound. 

1808. 

^■Cotton  iLionels:   ^  yds.  to 

Jan  to  Dee  ISQft. 

.041 

Jan  to  Apr  1904. 

.071 

Yard 

^M     the  pound. 

^B  Cotton  thnsgui:  &«ord.  70O- 

JulTl806toDeo 

.ocwino 

Jan  tOOO  to  Deo 

.037240 

Spool 

■     yd.  spools,  J.  &  P.  Coat.1. 

l^. 

1906. 

^■.Cotton      yams:      eardinl. 

Di^  1808  to  J  line 

.134 

Fob  1904 

.3^ 

Pound 

^H    white.  muleNspun,  north- 
^■^ern,  conaa.  10/1. 

18y9. 

^HCottoti      yams:       cMfdini, 

Dec  1808  to  Har 

.164 

Feb  1004 ... 

.27 

Pound 

^m    white,  mult^spun,  north- 

1800. 

K    em,oonea.  22/1. 

Jan  to  Har  1890. 

.08} 

FehtoJuiwjl004. 

.13 

Yard         ^ 

^^                                    o  From  1903  to  1606^  nisse 

t'boond  top,  17 

>liich,  4  doable  sol 

e. 

J 
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BXJIiLBTIN  OF  THB  BUBEATJ  OF  LABOB, 


LOWEST  AND  HIGHEST  QUOTATIONS,  1890  TO  1906— OontiniML 
€&iOTH8  AND  01iOTHINC^-<^nttniMd. 


Lowest.                  1 

Highest.                   1 

Article. 

Unit. 

Date. 

Price. 
10.041 

Date. 

Pilee. 

DrilUngi:    brown*  Pepper- 

DrUiings:  ao-ln..  SUrk  A  ... 
Flimneb:  white.  4-4,  Bal- 

Nov 1806  to  Jan 

1800. 
Feb  1808 

Mar,  Apr  1904.. 

laOB 

Yard 

.0410 

May  1006. 

.0700 

Yard 

Aug,  Sept  1806.. 

.20 

Jan,  Deo  1906... 

..4613 

Yard 

lard  Vale  No.  3. 

Otnghame;  Amoekeag Apr    to    June 

1806.  July  to 

.0426 

Jan  1801  to  Mar 
1803. 

.oon 

Yard 

Jan  to  MaTp 

Jijv  to  Dee 

Olnghama:  Lanoaiter ;  FebtolfaylMS, 

.w* 

May  1800  to  Mar 

.07 

Yard 

June  to  Aug 

1806. 

HorM blankets:  6  Ibi.  each, 

1806 

.62 

1006 

.771 

Poond 

all  wool. 

Hosiery:  men's  cotton  half 

1800 

.02^ 

1800.1801 

•  671 

Upalis 

hose,  seamless,  standard  . 
quality,  84  needles.            i 

Hosiery:  women's  combed 

1800,1006 

1.76 

1901 

2.00 

Upalis 

Bihrptlan    cotton    hose, 

hfih  spliced  heel,  doable 
s^  Ml-fashloned. 

Hosieiy:    women's  cotton 
hose,  seamless,  fast  black. 

1001 

.6616 

1000 

L2280 

Upalis 

96  to  28  OB.,  160  to  176 

»» 

needles. 

Leather:      sole,    hemlock. 

May  1802. 

.16 

Apr,  May  1900.. 

oas^sz 

Pound 

nonacld.   Buenos  Ayres. 

middle  welfl^U,  1st  qual- 
Leather:  sole,  oak Sont     to    Nov 

10. 28-.  20 

Deo  1006 

.40-.  41 

Pound 

A#^^Vl>A*«/»     •          V^^K^i/f       ^^**«B     ••••••••••             ■-— ^-^—                       n^                    ^-m  -m^    w 

r806,Juncl807. 

Leathor:  wax  calf,  30  to  40 

JantoJunel8Q0, 

8a66-.f» 

July  to  Nov  1806. 

.80-.  86 

Sqfbot 

lbs.  to  tho  do£.,  B  grade. 

Feb,  June  1801. 
Aug     1804   to 
Jan  1805.  Sept. 

Oct  1890.  Apr, 

. 

1    Juno  1897. 

Llnon    shoe    thread:      IOr.  .  Jan  1003  to  Nov 

.8460 

Nov  1803  to  Sept 

.0406 

Pound 

Bar))0ur. 

1004,   Jan   to 
Nov  1905. 

1804. 

Linen  throa<!:  3-cord,  200- 

Apr  to  Dec  1801. 

.7623 

Jan  1890  to  Mar 

.8010 

12 

yard  apoolA,  Barbour. 

1801.  Aug  1807 
to  Doc  1002. 

spools 

1896  to  1807 

1.8774 

1906 

2.4877-2.6576 

Ysrd 

B-roiigh,  all  wool. 
Overcoatings:      chinchilla. 

Nov  1806. 

.41 

Oct  1802,  Juno, 
Sept  1803. 

.66 

Yard 

cotton  warp,  C.  C.  grade. 

Overcoatings:  covert  doth. 

1897 

1.94.'« 

1890  to  1803 

2.4616 

Yard 

light    weight,    staple 

goods. 

Overcoatings:       kersey, 

Jan  to  May  1807. 

1.00 

May  to  Dec  1906. 

2.06 

Yard 

standard,  27  to  28  ok. 

Print  cloths:  2a-in.,  64x64.. . 

2d    week    May 

1R08. 

.01875 

2d    week    Dec 
1802. 

.04088 

Yard 

Sheetings:     bleached.   10-4. 

Apr,  May  1806. . 

.151 

Feb  to  June  1004, 

.26 

Yard 

Pepperell. 
Sheetings:     bleached,   10-4, 

Dec  1006. 

Apr  1804  to  Nov 
1805,  May  1004 

.270 

Oct  1890  to  Jan 

.390 

Yard 

Wamsutta  B.  T. 

1801. 

to  Oct  iftOO. 

Sheetings:   brown,  4-4,  At- 

Dec 1808 

.0421 

June  1906 

.0811 

Yard 

lantic  A. 

Sheetings:   brown,  4-4,  In- 
dlanflead. 

June  1808,  Jan 
1809. 

.Oi 

Mar  to  June  1004 

OH 

Yard 

Sheetings:  brown,  4-4,  Pep- 
BlSrtlngs:'    bleached,    4-4, 

Apr,  Nov,  Dec 
Doc  1808 

.04fO 
.053K 

Mar  to  June  1004 
Feb  to  June  1004 

.0726 
.0068 

Yard 
Yard 

Fmlt  of  the  Loom. 

8hlrtix«s:      bleached,    4-4,  |  Dec  1808 

.0475 

Nov.  Dec  1906.. 

.0780 

Yard 

Shli^ws:     bleached,    4-4, 
•  Loniflale. 

Doc  1808 

.aiaa 

June  1890  to  Jan 
1801,  Dec  1802 
to  June  1803. 

Nov,  Dec  1006.. 

.0660 

Yaid 

BUrttngs:     bleaehed,    4-4, 

Deo  1807  to  Jan 

.0807 

.1075 

Yaid 

W«a«a<ig-. 

1800. 

^^^^^^^^^^^           WHOLESaE^ 

TOCES^   1890   TO^I^^ 

^^    arfl 

^^^^XOWEST  AND  HIGHEST  QUOTATIONS,  1890  TO  190G— Continued.        ^| 

B                                                   G1.0THS  AND  CJU»TMtN€}— Conehided. 

^ 

^1 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

H                      ArUfiJ«. 

Unit. 

Date, 

Pricd. 

Dftto. 

Price. 

Silk:  tmw,  ItAllin,  dAiite*!  . 

Jane  UM. ...... 

I3.432H-3.4825 

Apr,  May  1803.. 
Feb   1800.    Dee 

1809. 
AugtoD©ci906. 

tS.  7213^.  8456 

Pound 

Silk:  rmw,  J^pan.  aiAturefl. . 

Aug  1806.. 

3.0lO(KI.3ilSO 

6.3BS(>-5.5776 

Pound 

Suiting*:  d*y  woreted  dj- 

Feb  to  Apr  1897. 

.6370 

1.2376 

Yard 

K        ton  MJlli. 

H     Suitings:  dAy  wonited  dl- 

FebtoAprlBO?; 

.7063 

Aug  tn  Dec  1905, 

1.4850 

Yard 

^         agonadr  16-ok.,   WAshlog- 
1             ion  Jlilis- 

July    to   Deo 
1006. 

SulUlMri:     Indigo  blue.  aU 
1               wool;  &4nlnoh»  l4-o«.,  kia- 

Jan  to  Dee  1807. 

L0465 

1906 

1.7100 

Ywd 

^L         dlMscx  stifcDdard. 

H     Suitings:     indigo  blue,  all 
■        wool,  Ifl^z, 

189i5 .,. 

1.5003 

1006 

2.4180 

Yard 

^B     Suitings:    serge,   WMlilng- 
■         too  Uiils  6700. 

Jan  180ft  to  Ang 
1807. 

.6143 

July  to  Dec  1906, 

1.0575 

Yard 

^     Tickings:  Amotikeag  A .  C.  A. 

Oct  to  Dec  im». 

.08J 

Apr  to  June  1004 

.131 

Yard 

Underwear:       ahirts     ivnd 
drftwera.  whlt<».  aU  wooK 

Jan  1804  to  Beo 
1808. 

21,  m 

27.00 

13  gar- 
joents 

fuU-fMhloped,  IR-gauge. 
Women's  dfOAs  goods:  coab- 

Jan  to  Doc  1890. 

.wm 

Nov  1005  to  Dee 

.3030 

Yard 

merp,     oil     WOOL     l(Kli 

1906, 

twill,      38-10..      AUfcQtk 

mils  J. 

Women's  diesa  goods:  casib- 

Oet  1805  to  May 

.1127 

Nov  IJIOS  to  Doc 

.2156 

Yard 

mere.       cotton       warpi 
0-twlJl,    4-4,    At  Untie 

1806. 

1906. 

MUls  F. 

' 

Women's      dresa      goods: 

Frmnklin  aaekingtir  0-^- 
Wool:  Ohio.  floAfleece  (X 

July  1896  to  July 

.401 

June     1905     to 
Nov  1006. 

m 

Yard 

Juno  1806.. 

.3478 

June    to    Sept 

.7826 

Pound 

And  XX  gnute),  scoured. 

1005. 

Wool:  Ohio,  medium  fleeoe 

June  18B5,  June 

.29<B 

Jime,July.  Aug, 
Nov  1800, 

-6210 

Pound 

(1  and  1  gfudi?) .  »coured. 

to  Sept  1806. 
Nov  1885  to  Mar 

Wor«t«<l  yarns:  2-40e,  Aus- 
^K        trAllan  Ene, 

.72 

Nov  1809  to  Apr 
lOOD.  Dec  1906 

1.30 

Pound    1 

1806.    Oct   to 

^ 

1 

l>ecl806. 

to   Feb   1906^ 
July   to   Dec 

m 

H     Worsted  yams:  2H0«.  XXX 

Oct  1886  to  Fob 

.70 

Jan^  Feb  1000... 

1.35 

Pound 

^B         or  lis  equivalent  in  qual- 
■        Ity.  white.  In  skeins.(o) 

1807. 

i 

H                                                                    FIT £L  AND  tflUHTINn* 

Candlea:     adamantine,   6s, 

June  1807  to  Jan 

lOvOO* 

FeblOOOtoJune 

10.11 

Poufid         1 

14-oz. 

*  1900. 

1903. 

1 

Coal:  anthracite,  broken..,. 

June     1809     to 
Ati^  1800. 

3.111 

Aug  1903 

4.4744 

Ton     ^d 

Coal:  anthracite*  chestnut.. 

Sept  1805 

2.701 

Jan  1904. 

4.958 

Ton     ^M 

Coal:  anthracite*,  Cttg 

Coal :  auth racite,  stove 

Sept  ia&5 ■ 

2.827  ^ 

Jan  1004 

4.0735 

Too       ^ 

Aug  1895..   ,,.,. 

2.R91 

.Ian  1004.,..**,- 

4.0614 

Ton 

Coal:  bituininoua,  Georges 

Apr  toJuly  1894, 
Jan  to  June 

.75 

Octl902 

5.00 

Ton            ■ 

^m        Creek  (at  mine). 

^ 

^^1 

1806.    Jan    to 

■ 

Mar  1806. 

^^H 

^m     Coal:  bltumtnous,  Georgea 

■  Cnnk  a,  0.  b.  N.  Y.  Har- 

■  bor). 

^m     Coal:    bituminooa,    Pitts- 

Apr  1898  to  MAr 

2.10 

OctlflOa.. 

8.35 

Ton      ^1 

tao9. 

■ 

2d  Tuea  Mat  to 

10. 04  J-  .041 

3d,     4th    Tuea 

,11 

BuahilH 

^M       burg  ^Youghiogbeny). 

1st  Tues  Apr 
1899 
Apr,  May  1804.. 

Not  1801. 

■ 

^M     Coke:      ConnellsvUie,     fur- 

.« 

Mnr.  Apr  1900... 

83.25-1.25 

Ton       ~ 

V      M«tctioa:  parlor,  domestic. 

9M>tl804toMar 

1806.  May  1900 
to  Dec  im. 

1.50 

Jan  to  Oct  1900. 

2.00 

144boz< 

es. 

Petroleum:  crude  ..,..,*».«* 

Oct  1802 

May  1893........ 

.fill 

.051 

Dec  1903 

Jan  to  Mar  1000. 

^:S 

BarT«l 
Gallon 

^m      Petroleum:  refined,  for  ex- 

^B         port. 

^K    Petroleum:  refined,  120*'  Qre 

Feb,  Mar  1803... 

,.071 

Nov  1903  to  Feb 

.15 

Galloa 

^^HMt.  water  white. 

1004. 

i 

|r      .,.„ 

906  dealgnated  as  XXXX. 

^ 
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LOWEST  AND  HIGHEST  QUOTATIONS,  18W  TO  190e-CoDtinued. 

fllBTAIiS  AND  inPIiBJIIlBNTB. 


Article. 


AUBsrs:  extra,  Hn 

Axes:  M.  C.  O.,  Yankee..... 

Bar  Iron:  beet  refined,  from 
■tore  (PhUadelphla  mar- 
ket). 

Barb  wire:  galvanlted 

Batte:  loose  joint,  cast,  3  z  S 
Inch. 

Chisels:  extra,  socket  firmer, 
1-inch. 


Copper:  Ingot,  lake 

Copper:    ueet,    hot-rolled 

(Vase  sises). 

Copper  wire:  bare 

Doorknobs:    steel,   bronse 

plated. 

Files:  8-lnch  mill  basUrd . . . 
Hammers:  ICajrdole  No.  1| . 


Lead:  pig 

Lead  pipe 

Looks:  common  mortise.... 

NaQs:   out,  8d..  fence  and 

common. 
Nails:   wire,  8d.,  fence  and 

common. 

Pig  Iron:   Bossomcr 


Pig  Iron:  foundry  No.  1 

Pig  Iron:  foundry  No.  2 

Pig  iron:  gray  forge,  south- 
ern, coke. 
Planes:  Bailey  No.  6 


Qulcksilvor 

Saws:  crosscut.  Dlsaton. . . 

Saws:  hand,  Disston  No.  7. 

Shoveln:  Amen  No.  2 


Silver:  bar,  fine.. 
Spelter:  wMtem. 
StOGl  billets 


Steel  railn. 

Steel  Rhcets:  black,  No.  27. . . 

Tin:  pig 

Tin  plate.<i:   domestic.  Bes- 

Bomer.coke.  14x20  Inch. 
Trowels:    M.  i\  O..  brick. 

10§-Inch. 
Vises:  solid  \yox.  50-Ib 


Wootl  screw.-*:  1-ln..  No.  10. 

flat  bi*ud. 
Zinc:  sheet 


Lowest. 


Date. 


Oct  18M  to  Apr 
1800,  Feb  1800. 

Oct  1807  to  Deo 
1808< 

Nov  1804.  Jan, 
Feb  1805. 

Aug  1807 


FebtoJnlyiaOft, 
June  197  to 
Jan  1000. 

Apr  1804  to  Dec 
1806.  Dec  1800 
to  Nov  1808. 

June  1804 

Jan,  Apr  1800... 


July  1804. 

Jan  1800  to  Apr 

1805.  Mar  ISO 

to  June  1000. 
July  1800  to  Junet 

1807. 
Jan  1800  to  Nov 

1805. 

Sept  1800 , 

Nov  1800  to  Jan 

1807. 
Jan  18U6  to  Apr 

1002. 
JnlytoSeptlOOe. 


Deo  1800.  Aug 
1807,Ai«,  Dec 
1808. 

July  1807 


July  1H08.. 
June  1897. 
May  1897.. 


Mar  1805  to  Dec 

1800. 
Jan  to  Mar  1804. 
Uniform  during 

period. 
Jan  1801  to  Dec 

1905. 
Jan  1804  to  Mar 

lH9(i. 

Jan  1903 

FeblM95 

May  1807 

July.  Nov  1H08.. 

May  1897 

Oct  1806 

.\prl898 

Uniform  during 

period. 
July  1897  to  Feb 

loOO. 
.\prtoDecl807. 

May  1H04 


Price. 


10.1333 
.375 
.012 

1.05 
.0902 

.171 


I0.O60O-  .0000 
.181 

.11 
.180 


Highest. 


Date. 


Feb  to  Deo  1000. 

Apr  to  Dec  1000. 

Sept  1800  to  Jan 
lOoo. 

Dec  1800  to  Mar 

1900. 
Feb  to  May  lOOOi 


Deo  1000. 


.77 

.350 

.0278-  .0275 
3.00 

.075 

1.15 

1.35 

aao    I 

11.25      i 

0.40-  0l5o    ; 

8.00 

1.23 

.45 
1.6038 

12.00 

7.45 

.48213 
0315-    .0325 

laoo 

17.00 
0180-  .0185 
.1270 
2.72i  -  2.77i 

.M 
3.28 

.08 
3.50 


Dec  1900 

Nov,  Dec  1000.. 

Nov.  Dec  1000... 
Oct.  Nov,  Dec 
1000. 

Nov  1800  to  Aug 

1000. 
Jan  1008  to  Dec 

1000. 

Feb  1000 

June.  July  1900..! 

Oct,  Nov,  Dec 

1000. 
May  to  Not  1805. 

Jan,  Febl80O... 


Pikse. 


Dec    1800, 

1900. 
ThX  1900. . 
Nov  1902.. 
Dm  1900. . 


Feb 


May  to  Deo  1000. 

Oct,Novl800... 
Uniform  during 

period. 
JantoDecl800.. 

Apr  to  Nov  1902. 

Aug  1880 

May  1800 

Sept.  Oct  1800. . . 

Jan  1800 1 

Sept  1901 ' 

Nov  1906. ' 

Dec  1800  to  Sept; 

1900. 
ITnlform  during 

period. 
Deo  1905 


Jan  1810  to  Mar 

1804. 
June  1800 


10.30 
.08 
.025 

4.13 
.0430 


.27 

.945 
.48 

1.10 


.0075 
0.75 

.20 

2.00 

13.35-3.40 

25.00 

20.50 
2100-2&00 
22.00-23.00 

1.80 

.70 
1.G038 

1140 

0.01 

1.10006] 
.0005-    .0700 
41.50 
35.25 
.0375 
.4250 
4.84 

.34 
&06 

.21 
7.50 


Unit. 


Emeh 
Bach 
Pound 

100  lbs 
Pair 

Ba<^ 


Pound 
Pound 


Pound 
Pair 


Dosen 

Each 

Pound 
100  lbs 

Bach 

100  lbs 

100  lbs 

Ton 

Ton 
Ton 
Ton 

Each 

Pound 
Each 

Dosen 

Dozen 

Ounce 

Pound 

Ton 

Ton 

Pound 

Pound 

100  lbs 

Each 

Each 

Gross 

100  lbs 


I 


Gljrcoiln:  rRfload. 

Marlatic  icid: 


Opium:  omlural,  tn  c 
Qiijiiins:  AmeriiMyL. 
Balphtiik;  Afid:  80*.. 


Jidyia^toDeo 

tm. 

At«18a2. 

Oct,  Not  1900. 

Not  1890  to  U&r 
IWl.  Apr  to 
AuffjCk't.Nov 
18M.  Jan  im& 
to  Nov  ISG6. 


«  These  flgurea  liiv  illKhtly  dUTerrait  from  thoMe  publiabcd  Ln  BuUeUn  No.  63,  M&roli,  IIOA,  wlM^j^  ftn 
error  wu  nude  in  the  piioee  quoted  for  white  pino  lumber*    (Sm  pege  310.) 
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BULLETIN   OF   THE   BUBEAU   OF  LABOB. 


LOWEST  AND  HIGHEST  QUOTATIONS,  1890  TO  ig06-Oonoliidad. 

HOVSB  FVBFIlSHlBrO  OOOIM. 


Article. 

Lowest.                                      Illgheat. 

Unit. 

Date.                  Price. 

Date. 

Piloe. 

Earthenware:            plates, 

cream-i'olored. 
Earthenware:           plates, 

white  granite. 
Earthenwant:  teacups  and 

saucers,  white  granite. 
Purnlturn:  bedroom    sets, 

ash. 
Fumltura:     chairs,      lied- 

room,  maple. 
Furniture:  chairs,  kitchen. . 
Furniture:  tables,  kitchen.. 

Glassware:  nappies,  4-in 

Glassware:  pitchers,  |-gal- 

lon.  common. 
Glassware:  tumblers,  i-plnt, 

common. 
Table  cutlery:  carTers.stag 

July  1805  to  Dec 
July  1805  to  Dec 

iai7. 

Julyl80iitoDec 

Jan  18P6  to  Dec 

1807. 
Jan  1807  to  Sept 

1808. 
Jan  to  Sept  1808. 
Jan  1806  to  June 

1800. 
Jan  1806  to  Deo 

1000. 
Jan  1807  to  Dec 

1000. 
Jaa  to  Deo  1800. 

1807  to  1001,  Jan 
1002   to   Deo 
1006. 

1807 

10.3807 

.3001 

3.O0O7 

8.75 

6.00 

3.35 
13.80 

.10 

1.00 

.13 

.76 

6.00 
1.10 

1.25 

Jan  to  Deo  1008. 

Jan  1001  to  Deo 

1003. 
Jan  1001  to  Deo 

1003. 
Nov.  Deo  1006... 

Nov.  Dec  1006... 

July  to  Deo  1006 
Oct.  Nov,  Dec 

1006 
Jan  1001  to  Deo 

1006. 
Jan  1901  to  Dec 

1008. 
Jan  to  Dec  1801. 

1803 

«l.4776 

.6006 

3.78» 

14.60 

10.00 

6.60 
18.00 

.14 

1.80 

.80 

.M 

7.76 
1.70 

L66 

Doaen 

Doaea 

Oroas 

Set 

Doaen 

Doaen 
Doaen 

Doaen 

Doaen 

Doaen 

Pair 

handles. 

Tal»le  cutlery:   knives  and 
forks,  coconolo  handles. 

Wooden  ware:  pails,  oak- 
grained. 

Wooden  ware:  tuba,  oak- 
gralne<l. 

1800.1801 

Oct  1003  to  Deo 
1006. 

Jan  1800  to  Ai« 
1801.            ^ 

Qraai 

Apr  1805  to  Jan 
1806,   Feb  to 
lfayl808. 

Oct  1804  to  Nov 
1800. 

Doaan 

Naatof 

8 

IHlMVIiIiAIfROVS. 


('otton-mM»d  nioal 

Fobina'i 

$1(1  oo-ii; 

.00      Jan  1008 

133.60 

3000  lbs 

<\>tton*M(vd    oU:      nutnnuT 

Nov.lW'  l«»7... 

.214     Feb  1803 

.61 

Gallon 

yollow,  prlnu'. 

Mult'  W(*8torn  lUiido 

Jiilv  IMllT 

TiO    - 

..W    i  Apr  to  Aug  1801. 

.oano;  JaniHoo 

iao5  - 

.0375- 

"-.^ 

Bushel 
Pound 
Pound 

l*ap«»r:  nows 

Oct  lKl»t» 

.0175- 

I*apt»r:  wrapping,  manlla  . . . 

Apr  1«W 

.0375- 

.0400  S(*ptl803 

.060(^- 

.0675 

Prtxif  spirit » 

Ist  wkJan  to3d 

' 

^03       iHt  wk  DmlOm 

1.33 

GaUon 

wk  May  liWO. 

to4ihwkJan 

11)02,   Ist   wk 

8«»pl  to  3d  wk 

Thxi  1U02. 

Uopt»:  manila.  |-in  (a) 

Aug,  S«»pt  18WI, 
Sf'pt.(>otlHB7. 

.aiOl    Dt«1800 

.1576 

Pound 

Uui>N»r:  Vhph  Island 

S*;pl  l«il 

.GO    - 

.»«       Juno  11105. L32    - 

LS3 

Pound 

8oap:  cai(til(>.mottiiMl.pim>. 

MiiylMliotoNov 
l>«)ti.MarlM07. 

.05       Octl004 

.071 

Pound 

8tan*h:  laundry 

A  UK.  Si^pt.  Oct 

.a27.'i   Aug.  8opt,  Dec 
1902.  Jan  1903. 

■  0600 

Pound 

Tobst>^>:  plujj 

.Inlv.   \iig  1802, 
Oct     1«W    to 
M«v  1HS)7. 

.36    ,  JulyH)04toAug 
IWWi 

.40 

Pound 

Tol»iUfo:   .<ini()klnfr.  grnnn- 
laifd.  S«»al  of  N,  i\ 

JanlHOntoJuno 
1HI»K 

..10 

Ai«1904toDec 

.60 

Pound 

«  From  1903  to  1906,  /,-inch. 

Tn  a  lunnhor  of  instances  the  loivest  or  liighest  price,  as  shown  in 
tho  fon^jroin^  tahlo,  lasted  for  only  a  short  time,  in  some  cases  but  a 
few  days  or  even  a  part  of  a  day.  The  ^oups  of  farm  products,  food, 
etc.,  and  luinher  and  buildintj  materials  show  very  wide  variations. 
Good  to  elu>iee  steers  varieil  from  $3-$3.90  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
January,  ISlH).  to  $r>.70-$7.G0  on  the  last  three  Tuesdays  of  August 
and  the  first  tw^o  Tuesdays  of  September,  1902.    Com  ranged  from 


I 
I 


19f-20  cents  the  second  Tuesday  of  September,  1896,  to  $0*48J-$1 
the  fifth  Tuesday  of  May,  1S92,  the  high  price  being  due  to  an  attempt 
to  comer  corn  in  the  Chicago  market.  The  failure  of  those  interested 
in  the  comer  to  take  all  corn  offered  at  the  high  price »  however,  and 
the  rumor  that  they  had  failed,  resulted  in  a  drop  from  $1  to  48 i  cents 
witliin  a  few  hours.  Cotton  varied  from  5^g  cents  on  the  first  Tues- 
day of  February  and  the  first  and  second  Tuesdays  of  November, 
1S9S,  to  16J  cents  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  February,  1904,  Hides 
were  5  to  5.13  cents  in  June,  1894,  and  16*50  cents  in  December,  1906. 
Heavy  hogs  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  July,  1S96,  were  $2.5D-$3.15, 
and  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  February,  1893,  $8.10-$8.65.  Hops 
ranged  from  6-7  cents  in  September,  1895,  to  45-47  cents  in  Novem- 
ber, 1890.  Oats  ranged  from  14|  cents  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  Sep- 
tember, 1896,  to  634-64  cents  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  July,  1902. 
Native  sheep  ranged  from  $0.75-$3.25  on  the  fifth  Tuesday  of  October, 
1894,  to  $4.50-$7  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  March,  1903.  Western 
sheep  show  a  similar  range.  Wheat  ranged  from  48 J -49 1  cents  the 
fifth  Tuesday  of  January,  1895,  to  $L73-$L85  the  second  Tuesday  of 
May,  1898.  The  high  price  is  said  to  have  been  due  to  an  attempt  to 
control  the  price  of  that  commocfity  and  also,  to  some  extent,  to  the 
war  with  Spain  and  the  fear  of  other  foreign  comphcations.  The 
most  marked  variations  in  the  food  group  are  in  fresh  vegetables, 
onions  having  varied  from  $0.50-$l  in  May,  1896,  to  $5-$  10  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1890,  and  potatoes  from  10-15  cents  the  third  week  of  May  and 
the  third  and  fourth  weeks  of  June,  1896,  to  $L10-$1.35  the  second 
week  of  June,  1891.  Eggs  varied  from  lOJ-lOi  cants  the  first  Tues- 
day of  April,  1897,  to  38-47  cents  the  first  Tuesday  of  January,  1904. 
Ahnost  all  the  articles  in  the  food  group  show  wide  variations,  which 
may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  foregoing  table.  In  the  cloths  and 
clothing  group  the  variations  are  not  so  marked,  as  the  prices  of  many 
of  the  articles  in  this  group  depend  more  largely  upon  the  cost  of 
labor  in  producing  them,  while  but  few  of  them  are  subject  to  fluctu- 
ations caused  by  manipulation  for  the  purpose  of  speculation.  Print 
cloths  varied  from  1.875  cents  the  second  week  of  May,  1898,  to  4.063 
cents  the  second  week  of  December,  1892.  Of  the  raw  materials  in 
this  group  wool,  fine  fleece,  scoured,  varied  from  34.78  cents  in  June, 
^5,  to  78.26  cents  in  June  to  September,  1905.  Of  the  63  articles 
*wn  under  cloths  and  clothing  in  this  table,  20  were  quott^d  liigher 
in  1906  than  at  any  other  time  during  the  17-year  period.  In  the 
fuel  and  lighting  group  Youghiogheny  coal  varied  from  4^—43  cents 
(per  bushel)  in  March  and  April,  1899,  to  11  cents  in  November,  1891 ; 
coke  from  92  cents  in  April  and  May,  1894,  to  $3.25-$4.25  in  March 
and  April,  1900:  and  petroleum,  crude,  from  51 J  cents  in  October, 
1892,  to  $1.88|  in  December,  1903.  In  the  group  of  metals  and  imple 
menta,  best  refined  bar  iron  from  store  varied  from  1.2  cents  (per 
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pound)  ill  Novt'inbor,  IHtM,  and  Jamuiry  and  Ft^bruary,  1895,  to  2. 
cisnLs  in  September,  1809^  to  Janoary,  19U0;  barb  wire  from  $1.65  i 
August,  1897,  to  $4.13  in  Dt*coniber,  1899,  to  March,  1900;  pig  ire 
fiuindry  No.  2,  from  $9.40-$9-r>0  (per  ton)  In  June,  1897,  to  $24-$25 
in  November,  1902;  wliilc  bar  silver  varied  from  48,213  cents  in  Jan* 
uary,  1903,  to  $M6995  in  August,  1S90.     In  lumber  and  buih 
materials  all  the  articles  varied  widely.      In  drugs  and  chemicals,  wood 
alcohol  iihow>f  the  greatest  variation     from  50  cents  in  September  to 
December,  1903,  to  $L40  in  February  to  St^pt^mber,  1893.     In  house 
furnishing  g(»ods,  kitchen  chairs  were  $3.25  (per  dozen)  from  January 
to  September,  1898,  and  $5.50  fnmi  July  to  December,  1906.     In  the 
miscellaneous  group,  cotton-s4?ed  meal,  cotton-seed  oil,  paper  (news),] 
rope,  and  nibber  show  wide  variations. 

Table  IL — MonMij  acUml  and  rrlative  prices  of  commodities  in  1 908 
ami  base  pricts  (ammtjr  for  ISfH^-  IS99),  patfes  349  to  867,— This  tabb 
shows  for  each  article  I  he  monthly  price,  which  is  either  the  average 
price  for  the  month  or  the  }*rice  on  some  day  of  the  month.  On  the 
line  helow  the  DeHember  price  is  given  the  average  price  for  the  yearj 
anil  on  the  line  above  the  January  price  is  given  the  average  prica] 
during  the  10  years  from  1890  to  1899,  wliich  average  pric^  is  deeig* 
nated  the  base  price. 

The  monthly  prices  for  such  articles  as  are  quoted  weekly  in  Tabic 
wer«^  found  by  tlividing  the  sum  of  the  cpiotations  iji  each  month  as 
ghoiA^n  in  Table  I  by  the  number  of  quotations  in  each  month.     In 
Table  I  single  quotations  for  1906  are  shown  for  10  articles.     The 
price  of  one  of  thes^  is  maintaimMi  tlu-oughout  the  year,  the  prices  of 
three  represent  the  bulk  of  the  sales  and  are  maintained  generally, 
and  the  prices  of  foiur  are  averages  for  the  year.     For  each  of  these 
eight  articles  the  annual  price  has  been  shown  in  Table  II  as  the  price 
during  each  month.     The  other  two  articles  for  which  single  quota- 
tions  for  1906  are  shown  in  Table  I  have  a  September  price,  which^B 
lepresents  the  bulk  of  the  sales  for  the  year»  and  the  relative  price  for^^ 
1906  was  therefore  computed  from  that  price,  but  the  price  at  which 
sales  were  made  from  January  to  March  was  the  price  of  September^^l 
1905;  from  April  to  August  the  price  of  April,  1906,  and  from  Sep^^ 
iembex  to  December  the  price  of  September,  1906.     Consequently 
th^&e  prices  were  used  in  this  table  presenting  monthly  prices.  ^M 

It  was  impossible  to  secure  quotations  during  aU  of  the  months  or^^ 
the  year  for  4  of  the  258  articles,  viz:  Buckwheat  flour,  sun-dried 
mppieSf  rmiaiiis,  and  potatoes. 

The  ftTerage  price  for  1905  was  obtained,  as  has  already  beea 
explained,  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  quotations  for  the  year  as  shown 
in  Table  I  by  the  number  of  quotations  for  the  year.  The  average 
price  for  the  10-year  period.  1890  to  1899,  was  obtained  by  dividing 
ibe  sum  of  the  average  prices  of  the  10  yeiars  by  10.    TUs  averftge 


I 
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price  for  10  years  has  been  adopted  as  the  base  for  all  relative  prices* 
For  the  10  articles  which  do  not  show  prices  for  the  entire  period  of 
10  years,  1890  to  lS9f>,  the  base  in  each  ease  is  the  average  of  the  years 
prior  to  and  including  1899. 

In  explanation  of  the  term  base  or  standard,  as  used  in  connection 
with  relative  prices  or  index  numbers,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  reduc- 
ing a  series  of  actual  prices  to  relative  prices  a  base  must  first  be 
chosen,  and  this  may  be  either  a  single  quotation,  the  average  price 
for  1  year,  or  the  average  for  2  or  more  years.  If  the  price  for  a  single 
year  is  chosen  it  is  essential  that  that  year  be  a  normal  one,  for  if 
prices  are  high  in  the  year  chosen  for  the  base  any  subsequent  fall  will 
be  unduly  emphasized,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  prices  are  low^  any 
subsequent  rise  will  be  emphasized.  For  the  reason  that  all  the  com- 
modities probably  never  present  a  normal  condition  as  regards  prices 
in  any  one  year,  it  was  decided  that  an  average  price  for  a  number  of 
years  would  better  reflect  average  or  approximately  normal  conditions 
and  form  a  more  satisfactory  base  than  would  the  price  for  any  single 
year.  The  [>eriod  chosen  as  this  base  was  that  from  1890  to  1899 — a 
period  of  10  years.  The  average  price  of  each  article  for  the  base 
period  was  found,  as  previously  stated,  by  adding  together  the  aver- 
age yearly  prices  of  that  article  for  all  of  the  ItJ  years  and  dividing 
by  10. 

The  relative  prices  as  shown  in  this  and  other  tables  have  been  cal- 
culated in  the  usual  manner  and  represent  simply  the  percentage 
which  each  monthly  or  yearly  price  is  of  the  base  price.  The  average 
price  for  the  first  10  years  of  the  period,  that  is,  the  bajse,  always  repre- 
sents 100,  and  the  percentages  for  each  month  or  year  enable  the 
reader  to  measure  readily  the  rise  and  fall  from  month  to  month  or 
from  year  to  year  of  the  prices  of  each  single  commodity,  of  any  group 
of  commodities,  or  of  all  the  258  commodities  involved.  These  com- 
modities are  arrangetl  in  alpliabetical  order  under  each  of  the  nine 
general  groups,  as  in  Table  I. 

In  order  that  the  method  pursued  may  be  more  readily  understood, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  table  itself,  as  given  on  pages  349  to  367, 
Taking  up  the  first  commoility  shown,  barley,  we  find  that  the  aver- 
age price  per  bushel  for  the  base  period,  1890  to  1899,  inclusive,  was 
45.34  cents  J  the  average  price  for  January,  1906,  was  49,63  cents;  that 
for  February  was  49,25  cents;  that  for  March,  49.50 cents,  etc.  The 
relative  price  for  the  base  period,  as  heretofore  explained,  is  always 
placed  at  lOO,  and  is  so  given  in  the  table.  The  relative  price  for 
January,  1906,  is  showTi  to  be  109.5,  or  9,5  per  cent  liigher  than  the  base 
or  average  for  the  10  years*  In  February  the  relative  price  was  108.6, 
or  8.6  per  cent  above  the  base;  in  March  the  relative  price  w^as  109.2,  or 
9.2  per  cent  above  the  base;  in  April  it  was  1 12.2,  or  12:2  per  cent  above 
the  base;  in  May  it  rose  to  114.8,  or  14.8  per  cent  above  the  base;  in 
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Juno  it  was  120,6,  or  20,6  pw  conl  abovt^  the  buso ;  iti  July  it  wiis  11  (Of 
or  10.3  per  cent  abovo  the  base,  and  iii  Auffust  it  ilropped  to  108*3,  o] 
only  8.3  per  cent  above  the  base,  the  lowest  price  for  any  month  of  the 
your;  in  September  it  advanced  to  112,2,  or  12/2  per  cent  above  the 
base;  it  advanced  slightly  iji  October  and  November,  and  in  Decern-^ 
ber  rose  to  119.7.     The  relative  price  for  the  year  1906  waa  112.8,  O] 
12.S  per  cent  above  the  base.     Tlie  ftgiires  in  each  case  were  sectirei 
according  to  the  method  abeady  explained,  that  for  January,  ll>06, 
being  expresaetl  as  follows: 

A vonkgo  price  for  baae  period  .*....., , |0. 4^H 

A vew^*  prict>  U^r  January,  190G ,,,.,.,.,...,.  ,  49C 

Relative  prieo  for  bane  period 100. 

Relttli vo  prioo  fnr  January,  1906 , . . . ,  109. 

Tlte  remainder  of  the  table  may  be  analj'zed  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  value  of  prices  given  in  this  relative  form,  it  will  readily  bo^ 
ii  oonsista  in  the  means  afforded  for  tracing  and  measuring  the 
dianges  from  month  to  month,  from  year  to  year,  or  from  pejiod  to 
period,  and  in  the  combination  of  prices  of  a  sufficient  number  of  com-  ^ 
modities  to  show  the  general  price  level.  It  must  not  be  assumed^H 
that  a  system  of  relative  priC'es  of  representative  commodities  will^^ 
enable  one  to  trace  the  causes  of  changes  in  the  general  price  level  or 
to  determine  the  eflFect  of  such  changes  on  any  class  of  consumers  or 
on  all  consumers.  The  use  of  such  a  system  is  to  show  the  general^J 
course  of  prices  from  time  to  time  of  one  commodity^  of  a  group  o^^H 
commo<lities,  or  of  all  commodities.  ^ 

It  ts  st^t^  on  page  2(>0  that  certain  articles  are  no  longer  quoted 
and  other  articles  of  the  same  class  are  substituted. 

An  explanation  of  the  method  of  computing  the  relative  price  of 
tiiese  articles  is  neceesaiTr  and  harness  leather  wUi  be  used  as  an  illus-^^ 
tration.     It  must  be  understood  that  during  the  years  when  '  'country^H 
middW*  were  quoted,  they  were  assumed  l4>  represent  the  several^' 
gradets  of  oak  harness  leather — that  is,  that  the  course  of  prices  of  a 
alandard  grade  of  oak  harness  leather  in  an  index  number  of  prices 
fairiy  repre«9ents  the  course  of  prices  of  the  rarious  gnuies  of  oak  bar 
ness  leather.     Therefore,  when  it  became  necessaty  to  substitute, 
1902,  packers'  hides  for  the  country  middles,  prices  were  secured  for 
PmImi^  hidea  for  both  1901  and  IU02,  and  il  was  fotmd  that  tb 
•▼etmi^  price  for  the  year  1902  was  the  same,  or  100  per  cent  of  t 
average  price  for  the  jemr  190 1 .    The  relaliTe  price  of  cotmiry  iniddl 
in  1901,  as  ^oii^i  in  Table  rV%  was  114.7  (aTerage  price  for  the 
yMiB,  1890  to  1899.  equals  100),  and  if  country  middlaB  represent 


leather  at  that  tinte 
(shown 


hame»  leather 


lb* 


and  p^ekeis'  hides  now  repr 
by  the  price  of  papers*  hides)! 


price  in  1902  as  in  1901,  and  the  whtive  price 


liitrafuie  100  per  cent  of  1 14.7,  ike  relative  price  in  1901^ 


which  gives  114.7  as  the  relative  price  in  1902.  Tlie  s&me  niGthod 
was  followed  in  computing  relative  prices  for  each  of  the  months  of 
1902.  The  average  price  in  1906  was  1 1 A  per  cent  above  the  average 
price  in  1905;  therefoi-e  the  relative  price  in  1906  was  111.4  per  cent 
of  115,  the  relative  price  of  1905,  which  gives  12S.1  as  the  relative 
price  in  1906.  The  same  method  of  comparing  the  prices  of  two 
years  w^as  followed  for  boots  and  shoes,  hosiery,  leatner,  shawls, 
sheetings,  women's  dress  goods,  bar  iron,  doors,  plate  glass,  shingles, 
and  jute.  For  trouserings  and  underwear  the  exact  grade  quoted 
for  1903  was  not  manufactured  in  1902.  The  manufacturer  of 
trouserings,  however,  estimated  that  one  half  of  the  advance  in  price 
over  the  price  for  the  grade  quoted  for  previous  years  was  duo  t^  the 
fact  that  it  was  a  better  article  and  the  other  half  to  the  advance  in 
price  of  material  and  cost  of  manufactuie.  The  advance  was  $0.1125 
per  yard  over  the  price  in  1902;  one-half  of  this,  $0.05625 »  was  added 
to  the  1902  price  of  the  22  to  23  oUnce  trouserings  to  secure  a  theo- 
retical 1902  price  for  the  21  to  22  ounce  trouserings,  and  the  1003 
relative  price  was  then  computed  as  above.  Underwear  was  arbitra- 
rily given  the  same  relative  price  in  1903  as  in  1902,  as  the  all-wool 
underwear  manufactured  by  the  same  firm  showed  no  change  in  price. 
The  1906  relative  prices  of  trouserings  and  underwear  were  found  in 
the' same  way  as  explained  above  for  harness  leather. 

Table  II L —  MojHhly  rehitlve  prices  of  commodities  in  1906%  pages  868 
to  S79. — This  table  repeat.s  the  relative  monthly  price  for  each  article 
as  given  in  Table  11.  In  addition,  similar  commodities  have  been 
grouped  and  the  average  of  the  relative  prices  shown  for  the  coni-^_ 
modities  in  each  subgroup  and  in  each  of  the  nine  general  group9«^| 
The  averages  in  all  cases  were  found  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the 
relative  prices  l>y  the  number  of  commodities  in  the  group  under 
consideration.  It  should  be  borne  constantly  in  mind  that  the  term 
commodity  is  used  here  and  elsewdiere  in  a  specific  sense,  *' native" 
and  ''western'^  sheep,  fi3r  example,  being  ctuisidered  different  com- 
modities. The  method  of  securing  average  relative  prices  in  this  and 
other  tables  was  as  follows:  The  average  relative  price  of  cattle  was 
found  by  adding  the  relative  prices  of  the  tw^o  grades  of  cattle  and 
dividing  the  sum  by  2.  The  average  for  hogs  was  found  in  the  same 
manner,  and  also  the  average  for  sheep.  The  average  for  live  stock 
was  found  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  relative  prices  of  the  two  grades 
of  cattle,  the  two  grades  of  hogs,  and  the  two  grades  of  sheep  by  6^  the 
total  number  of  different  descriptions  of  commodities  or  series  of  quo- 
t4itions  in  the  live-stock  group.  The  average  relative  price  of  each  o£^_ 
the  nine  general  groups  w  as  found  by  dividing  the  sura  of  the  relativoH 
prices  of  the  different  descriptions  of  commodities  for  each  month  by 
the  number  of  these  commodities  or  series  of  fiuotations  considered. 
The  sfum  of  the  relative  prices  in  January,  1906,  of  the  commoditvia 
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^roup,  food,  etc*,  tor  exain^ 
which  aiuouDt  divided  by  53,  the  number  of  different  descriptions 
eonimoditie^  or  series  of  quotations  considered  in  that  group,  givi 
112,3  thi*  averftt^e  for  the  ^roup,  fuod,  etc.,  for  January,  1906,  As 
explained  in  the  discussion  of  Tal)le  II,  it  wa-s  impossible  to  secure 
quotations  during  all  of  the  months  of  the  year  for  4  of  the  258  arti- 
cles. In  ord«*r  of  arrangement  these  are:  Buckwheat  flour,  sun- 
dried  apples,  raisins,  and  potatoes.  In  presenting  m*mthly  relativ^e 
prices  for  these  articles  a  nominal  relative  price  (which  is  the  same  as 
the  relative  price  for  the  montli  in  which  the  article  \v»is  last  quoted) 
has  been  entere<l  in  this  table  for  the  months  for  w^hich  no  price 
quotation  is  shown  in  Table  I,  This  nominal  price  enters  into  thi 
average  for  the  subgroup,  the  general  group,  and  **all  commodities 
for  that  month. 

In  the  following  table  the  December,  1906,  relative  price  is  coi 
pared  wTth  the  average  for  lS9t*  to  1899.     The  average  price  for  IS 
to  1899  is  in  every  case  the  ba^iv,  or  100  per  cent.     Only  the  con 
modi  ties  for  which  the  quotations  tliroughout  the  17-year  period  hav< 
been  for  practically  the  same  description  of  article  are  included  in 
tliis  table*     In  using  tliis  table  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
comparison  is  b<^tween  the  prices  for  December,  1906,  and  the  average 
prices  for  the  base  period. 

KKLATIVK  PRICES,  IiECEMIlKR,  IflOO.  COlirARED  WITH  AVKRAOE  PRICE  FOR  II 
I  For  «  more  dulAtted  ileocirlptlon  of  ilH>  nrlkilMi  «n  Tiibte  J,  |takg«  300  et  MQ*) 
Farm  product n,  t(l  atiicUB, 


Ariicia. 


R«lft- 

prIiCQr 

lOOfl. 


rurci  iNCRiCAaKD. 


PliLJcMcd:  No.  I 

Com:  Na2,c«ib.... ,.. 

Cftttlo:  ifieora,  good  to  choice. . . 

Il«rl(3v :  by  sample , 

Rye:  No,  2.  cajili 

Cattle:  at4.vrs,  ctaoloG  to  cxtrm. . 

Otis,  ciuth.,. ,. 

Sheep :  w^pteni 

Hbc4*p :  nut Ivi* . , 

Hopa:  New  York  StAte»  cfaoic«. , 


110,  A 

na? 
121  a 

125.  ft 
125.8 

iaft.s 

128.7 

iaa.7 


ArtlHe- 


nucB  iiicmEAaED--eonciiidi«d. 


Cotton:  upUnd,  middling., 

HoRii:  light 

HogR:  beovj *.,, 

Huy:  timothy,  No.  1... ^. 

Xndoii:  groon.    tnlDed.    paolt«ri|    lliftvy 
tiAtlve  fftoore.  _ «.....: 


rUTCIt  DBCRtASSII. 

Wheat:  contract  gradm,  C4«h., 


Pood,  etc,.  Si  articka. 


PRICE  IHCRKABKU. 


Bivad:  loAf  ( Waahtnoton  niArket) 

V«|cetahlo».  f rp*ih :  onlcm w 

F rutt :  apple  s ,  o  vn p<i  m U*4 ,  ch utOQ 

Ifeat:  bwT,(tt»«h,nativ«;  sitlo*,.*.. , 

Meat:  bet!/,  aait, extra  nicsii «.. 

ICotaaaes:  T4ew  Orteanti,  open  k«ttto 

Btarch :  pure  ctini ....,, 

Fruit:  ratlins,  California,  London  layar. . 
Bmud:  huaf.  V^eima  (Now  York  m»rtet). 
Bmtt:  AmnTiean 


100.  e 

10X0 
100,.^ 
lOfi.4 

loao 

107.9 
lQO.ft 
113.3 
113.0 
113.0 


rmtcK  tncmvAiRP-H^oatloaed. 


Plih:  oalmon, csaaoed......... 

Vinegar:  older,  Monarch 

Meal:  eom.  fine  white ,.*„.., 

Flour:  buckwlMat ».,*, 

Meal:  muttoQ,dre>uMl 

Bread:    loaf*    hotnomada    (Naw    York 

market) 

Flour:  rye.,.. ..,,, 

Meal:  cam,flno  yellow  . ., ...*...,.,., 

Fralti  applea,  aun-drtod 


U9L7 


PUCE  tNCASASCD-^COIltllllMd. 

Fiaht  niAckerol,  aalt,  laige  No.  3« 

Ue&t:  beef,  i^t»  hiuu«,  western 

Ffabt  cod,  dry,  bank,  large 

UeAt:  biunt,  flmoked 

Biead:  cracktsrar  Boston , 

Butter:  diOry,  New  York  State 

Moat:  luuwn,  Abort  rib  sidisa 

Tallow ..,..*... 

Tjiircl:  prime  coiitra4:t 

Meat :  Wron,  Bhort  dear  «ide« , 

Butter:  creamery, l£l£;in  (Elgin  nmrket).. 
Butter:   creamery,    extra    (New    York 

market) , 

Spices:  pepper,  Slogupore.. 

Cboeae:  New  York,  fml  cream 

If  ilk:  lie»h......... ,..,, 

Meat :  pork,  ealt,  meas,  old  to  new 

Fish;  herring,  fllieie,  round.. 


127.4 
IM.3 

132.1 
133.1 

laa? 

137- 
140. 
140.5 

141. 0 
14L2 
143.3 

144.7 

145.3 
14&7 
147,1 
1M.6 

172. 1 


j-aicK  iNcaKAaKD-eoDcloded. 

Egigi:  oew<^laId,  (ancj,  near-by. ...... 

Fruit:  currants,  In  banelB 

PftlCE  DKCKEASED. 

Beana:  stedlum, choice 

Sugar:  90^  coBtrUugiU 

Flour:  wheat,  spring  patents 

Sugar:  granulAted.. , 

Sugar:  m°  fair  redning.. 

Bread:  cmckers,  soda. 

Rice:  douieBtlc,  choice 

Flour:  wbeiit,wloter  stralghta ... 

Vegetables,  treeh:  potatoes^  Burbank 

Tea:  Formona, line 

Fruit:  prunes* Calif omiai in  boxes. . . . 
Boda:  bicarbonate oi% American...... 

Coffee:  RtoNo.7 

Bpioes:  nutmegft •....*, 


2Q2.5 
213.3 


9&0 

W.i> 
97.7 
0&5 
mi* 
87.0 
80.8 
84.7 
St.O 
74.3 
02.2 
57.1 
3dv4 


Cloths  at%d  clothing,  5^  artities. 


i 

I 
I 


PRICK  INCRJU5ED. 


linen  shoo  thread :  10s,  Barbour . 

Ltnen    thread:    3-cord,    2eo-yard  spools, 

Barbour ,..,...... 

Boots  and  shoes:  men's  vici  kid  shoesj 

Qoodyear. 

Leather:  wax  eall,  30  to  40  pounds  to  the 

doien,  B grade.. 

Silk:  raw.  itaiian,  classical 

Ginghams:  Amoskettg 

Ginghams:  l^neaster.. 

Shlrtfnga:  bleached,  4<4,  WamsatU"^^^ 

Wool:  Ohio,  medlimi  aeeoe  (1  to  |  gradie), 

•oouied 

Bhirtlngs:  btoechcdf  4-4*  Lonsdale , 

Underwear:  shirts  and  drawers,  white,  all 


wool|tull-fa«hloned>  IS-gauge 
^-p!y,  Lowdl 


lality,  black,  64-ioch, 

Ir'OOf.. 


C»rpet9 

Eroodcl 

made  i 
8^K'<-;  4-4.  Fruit  of  the  Loom 

&h  M ,  W  il  liamsvUle,  A 1 . 

O  hilln.B-roogh,  All  wool 

Tic^..,K-   -.iu^-or.,-ag  A.C.  A 

Silk:  rawt  hi p«n,ftla lures 

Denimtji:  Amoskeag'....,, 

Carpets:  B  russcU.  d-frame*  BigeJow 

Cotton  thread;  Gncord,  20G^y&rd  spools, 

J.  ik  P.  Coats 

Leather:  sole, oAk..,. , 

fihirtijrgs:  bleached,  4-4»  Hope 

Carpcti*:  Wilton,  5-iramc,  Bigelow 

Btanket«:  U-4,  5  pounds  to  the  peir^  all 

wool . . , , . , , 

Flannels:  white,  4-4.  BalUrd  Vale  No.  3  .. 
dheetii^s:  brown.  4  ^  i.^r^^.n  r____ 
Boots  and  lihoest  lid  grain 

siiae«,leather,  pt'li 

Cotton  flttnnels :  ij*  >  « i  ■ , .-  ^  •  -  i .  .o  pound 

StiitJn^:  Indigo  bliie.  oil  wool  KWnmce. 


U 


Worsted    yams:   2-40»,    XXXX    or    iU 
equivalent  in  <iuallty, white,  in  skcliv... 
Worsted  yams:  2-4iUe,  Auatratiiio  fine..... 
Women's  dress  goods:  Franklin  an cki^gs, 


102.1 
103.7 
108.7 

uas 

112.2 
112.6 
113.4 

113.4 

1140 

11&3 

llSug 

116.2 

U&A 
116.8 
117.0 
U7,8 
117.  H 

m,5 

119.7 

iid.i» 

130.1 

120.4 
120.6 
12L  1 

122.0 
122.4 
122.5 

12Sv4 
I2«il 
120.2 

127.1 

127.7 

120.1 


FKicE  tNCREA{iKi>--eoncluded. 

Suitltiga:  Indigo  bltiOf  aU  wool.  54-lnch, 
14-oanoe,  Middlesex  standard 

Cotton  yams:  carded,  white,  mule  spun, 
northern,  cones,  22/1 

BlunDbJis:  11-4,  fi  pounds  to  the  pair, 
cotton  warp,  all  wool  fliling 

Wool:  Ohio,  One  fleece  (X  and  XX grade) , 
scoured 

Cotton  flannds:  2i  yards  to  the  pound... 

Boots  and  shoes:  men's  brogaDH,  Bplit. . . 

Sheedngs:  brown,  4-4, 1  ndian  Head. 

Bbeetlngs:  brown,  4-4,  Atlantic  A 

Women  a  dress  goods:  cashmere,  ail  wool, 
10-11  twill,  38-inch,  Atlantic  mills  J .... . 

Borae  blankets:  6  pounds  e4^b,  all  wooL . 

Leatlier:  sole,  heibiock,  Buenos  Ayres, 
'and  Montana,  twiddle  wel^ts,  Brat 
ouatlty 

Dnlllngs:  brown,  Fepperell.... .....*..*. 

Bags:  2*bushel,AmosKeag 

Drlllinga:  30-1  neb,  Stark  A... 

Sheet  i ngs :  bleuched,  10^,  Peppeiell 

Print  cloths:  28-lnch.  64  bv  64 ..... 

Cotton  yams:  carded,  white,  mQle-Bpnn« 
northern,  cone»,  10/1. 

Blankets:  IM,  5  pounds  to  the  pair,  cot- 
ton warp,  cotton  and  wool  fllfjng. . . . . . 

Women's  diess  goods;  eu.nb  me  re,  cotton 
warp.  9-twJll,  4-4,. \tlantie  Mills  F 

Boots  and  shoos:  men's  split  boots 

rftlCK  DECEBaSEO. 

Calico :  Cocheco  prints 

Sheetings;  Meaehed,  10-4,Wain»utta  8.  T. 

Overcoatings:  covert  cloth 

OvpPL'oittiiuts:  chinchilla,  cotton  warp, 

C.  C  gfiide , . . 

Hosiers;  men' ${  cot  ton  half  hose,  seamless, 

standard  quality,  M  needles ., . 

Hosiery:  women's  cotton  ho«e,  seandeM, 

fast  black,  26  to  28  ounce,  160  to  176 

needles 


129.3 
12BL5 

laas 

130.9 

131.0 
131.4 
131.8 
133.8 

134.0 

13&3 


13&4 
135.6 
135^8 
130.5 
138,0 
138.3 

139.9 

14Lfi 


14LS       ,, 


9«L3 
80.2 


81.6 


2668— No.  60—07- 
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BULLETIN   OF   THE   BUBBAU   OF  LABOB. 


RELATIVE  PRICE8,DECE1IBER.  1006, COMPARED  WITH  AVERAQE  PRICE  FOB 

Continued. 

Fuel  and  lighting j  13  articles. 


Article. 

Rela- 
tive 

price, 
De- 
cember, 
1006. 

Article.      * 

Rela- 
tive 
price, 
De- 
cember, 
1006. 

PBICB  INCmCARKD. 

Petroleam:  refined,  for  export 

CoAl:   bltumlnoufl,   Pittsbarg  (Youghio- 
gheny) 

116.6 

124.4 
124.0 

iao.4 

137.7 
1J7.7 
146.1 
173.6 

Coal:  bituminous,  OeoigeeCreek (at mine) 
Coke:  Connellsvllle,  furnace. .  ^ 

PRICE  DKCBEABKD. 

Candles:  adamantine,  6s.  14-ounce 

Matches:  parior,  domestic 

1».0 
300.0 

Coal:  anthracite,  broken 

Coal:  anthracite,  stove 

Coal:  anthracite,  chestnat 

04.4 

Coal:  anthracltCi  en 

85.i 

Petroleum:  reflnedvlso"  fire  tett,  w.  w 

Petroleum:  crude 

Coal:  bituminous,  Oooisee  Creek  (f.o.b. 
New  York  Harbor) 

84.2 

Metals  and  implements^  36  articles. 


PRICE  SAME  A8  BABE. 

Saws:  crosscut,  Dlsston 

Trowels:  M.  C.  O.  brick,  lOJ-lnch 

PRICE  INCREABBD. 

Saws:  hand,  Dlsston  No.  7 

Barb  wire:  galvanized 

Steel  rails 

Nails:  cut,  8-penny,  fence  and  common.. 

Files:  8-lnch  mill  bastard 

Bar  Iron:  l>oflt  roflned,  from  store  (Phila- 
delphia market) 

Butts:  loose  Joint,  cast,  3  by  3  Inch 

Tlammcrs:  Maydole  No.  IJ 

Lead  pipe 

I*lanos:  Bailey  No.  6 

Steel  billets 

Zinc:  sheet 

Spelter:  western 

Axes:  M.  C.  O.,  Yankee 

Vises:  solid  box,  50-pouDd 


100.0 
100.0 


101.3 
102.0 
107.4 
117.6 
110.0 

126.6 
126.6 
129.0 
134.9 
136.2 
137.0 
138.0 
144.5 
144.9 
ir.2.6 


PBicE  iMCREA8Ei>— concluded. 


Lead :  pig 

Copper:  sheet,  hot  rolled  (base  slses) . 

Copper  wire:  bare 

Pig  Iron:  Bessemer 

Pig  Iron:  foundry  No.  1 

Copper:  Ingot,  lake 

Pig  Iron:  foundry  Na2 

Pig  Iron:  gray  forge,  southern,  coke . . 
Augers:  extra,  J-lncn 


Tin:  pig. 

Chisels:  extra,  socket  firmer,  Much. 

Locks:  common  mortise 

Door  knobs:  steel,  bronze  plated. . . 


PRICE   DECRBVSED. 


Ouloksllver 

Nails:  wire,  8-i)enny,  fence  and  common.. 

,  Shovels:  Amos  No.  2 

Silver:  bar,  fine 

Wood  screws:  1 -Inch,  No.  10,  flat  head 


I 


168.8 
162.7 
167.3 
173.1 
170.0 
188.4 
188.6 
202.0 
223.0 
231.2 
237.6 
244.8 
282.9 


96.3 
07.1 
06.9 
03.0 
60.9 


Lumber  and  building  materials,  J  J  articles. 


PRICE  INCREASED. 


101.1 
107.1 
117.0 
118.9 
122.4 


Brick:  common  domestic 

Cement:  Rosendalo 

Maple:  hard 

Carbonate  of  lead :  American ,  In  oil 

Lime:  common 

Window  glass:  American, single,  thirds, 6 

by  8  to  10  by  16  Inch 

Oxide  of  zinc 

Window  glass:  American,  single,  firsts,  G 

by  8  to  10  by  15  Inch 

Oak:  white,  plain |     \3i).:\ 

Shingles:  cypress Kifi.  f) 

Oak:  white,  quartered '     149.0 

Pine:  yellow '     165.2 


130.0 
134. 5 


130.0 


I'RicK  INCREASED— concluded. 


Poplar 

Spruce 

Pine:  white,  boards,  No.  2  bam. 

Pine:  white,  boards,  upi>ers 

Hemloc'k 

Tar 

Turpentine:  spirits  of 

Kesin :  Rood .  strained 


I'RICE  DECREASED. 


Linseed  oil: 
Putty 


170.6 
■  174.2 
175.3 
182-0 
186.0 
105.1 
200.4 
290.0 


92.6 
75.9 


RfiLATIVS  PRICES, DECEKBER,  1900, COMPARED  WITH  AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  laW-lSW- 

CoDdtlfltKl. 


Dru^9  and  chemieali,  9  artiel^tt. 


^ 


Af\UA\ 


live 
pile©. 

Do- 
oambor, 

mm 


Article. 


RelA- 
tlve 
price, 
De> 
oember, 
\9m. 


Alum:  lump .*... ^ 

Brimstotie:  crade,  seoond* 

Alcohol:  gimlo,.. 

Sfilphnifc  edd;  etf*. ....... 

Muriatic  add:  QX^ 

OptuTn:  natiir&l,  in  cases....... 


101 S 
106.7 
110.0 
112.4 
129;  ft 
111.9 


PUCK  DMCBMABEO, 

Olyoerin:  t«aned 

Alcohol:  wood,  raOned,  95  per  omt 

Qtiinine:  Amertcati 


82.3 
7a4 
tfXO 


H<mie  fumUhing  goods,  14  artitlet. 


raice  inckeased. 

E*rtlirnwefi«:  pUtet,  white  granite , . 

Tablij  cutlcrj:  kniTea  end  forks,  cocobolo 
handJee, 

Earthfuiware:  pLutea,  cre&m-colorod 

Woodonwaw:  tubs,  oek-gnutw^l ........ 

Fumiture:  tables.  )cic«h(>n... ,.... 

Gtas9varc:  oapplffl,  4'liich, 

Wood«o  ware:  paila,  oi&k-grainod .   . . 

Fumitiiw!  l»edroorQ  attta,  aah . . 
Furniture:  chairs,  kitdlicn. . . 


102,4 
1040 

10&6 
107, « 
1317 
135.0 

iaoi9 

137.4 
143,8 


PUCB  iJrc&XA9Ki>-^onctiKled.  | 

Pamltnfe:  ehairs,  bedroom,  maple. .....'      16L  4 

PaiCk  DKCaKASBD. 

Earitieiiwani:  teacupi  and  eaiioere,  white  j 

granite .J  09.8 

Table  cutlery:  carrcra.  stag  handler I  93^  8 

Olaseware:  pItcherR,  l-gallon.  common . .  80. 4 

Qlawware:  tumblera,  jrPlnt,  common ...  84. 5 


MUcfllaneouM^  IS  articles. 


PUCE   INCUEASEIK 

Starch:  laundry. . 

Proof  epiriU 

8<i«pi  caetlle,  mottled,  puru 

Tohacco:   imoklug.  granulated,  fioal    of 

North  CaroUna...... 

Tohaeco:  plug. 

CottonHMM  moal 


C^tonraeed  oil:  nmuner  yellow,  prime.. . .     134. 


107,8 
112.3 
U4.3 

UL9 
ll&e 
133.6 


pftiCK  mcREAfiE£»— concluded. 

Roper  manila,.^.... , I  185.5 

Rubber:  Para  laland , ^  MJt^i 

PUCK  DBCBBASKD.  I^^^^l 

Halt:  wwftflm  made '  8lk9    1 

Paper:  wrapping,  manlla. .*.*.. ,,..... .,|  99.4 

PBp<*r:  iipws.. . . .,  .„ .., t  79^8 


Of  the  fami  products  o^roup,  the  prices  of  15  of  the  16  articles  were 
Iiigher  in  Decemher,  1906,  than  the  averac^e  price  for  1890  to  1899,  and 
I  article  lower  m  Decemher,  1906,  than  the  average  for  1890  to  1899. 

The  December,  1906,  price,  compai*ed  with  the  averaj^e  price  for 
1890  to  1899,  shows  hides  76.1  per  cent  above;  hay  61.8  per  cent 
above;  heavy  hogs  42.9  por  cent  above;  light  hogs  42.8  per  cent 
above;  cotton  37.2  per  cent  above,  etc. 

Of  the  food  group,  in  Deceinl>er,  1906,  eggs  were  102.5  per  cent 
above  the  average  price  for  1890  to  1899;  herring  72.1  per  cent  above; 
mesa  pork  54.5  per  cent  above;  milk  47.1  per  cent  above,  etc. 

For  the  other  groups  of  articles  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  table. 
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The  facts  presented  in  the  foregoing  table  are  summarized  in  the 
following,  which  shows  the  changes  in  prices  of  articles  in  each  group, 
classified  by  per  cent  of  change: 

CHANOES  IN  PRICES  OF  ARTICLES  IN  EACH  GROUP,  CLASSIFIED  BY  PER  CENT  OF 
CHANGE.  DECEMBER,  1906,  COMPARED  WITH  AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  18Q0-18B9. 


Niun- 
bcr 
of 

ard- 

Prico  ineroftMd. 

same 
as     1 
bails. 

PriM  deci«a«ed 

. 

Group. 

im 

per 

cent 

9  to 
100 

oemt. 

25  to 

pftf 
mni. 

to  to 

cent* 

Lam 

ihaii 

OOJlt. 

Lasa 

tbnn 

10 

per 
oisit* 

1 
» 

4 

I 

f 

10  to 
U 

2Sto 
10 

per 

oenl 

or 

mom. 

Farm  products 

1« 
50 

la 
as 

22 

u 

13 

A 
2 

% 

2 
1 

8 

1 

8 

m 

25 
4 

« 

a 

2 

i 
i 

11 
34 

Food,  etc 

1 

f 

...... 

1 

a 

1 

a 

I 

Cloths  and  clothing 

Fuel  and  UghUng 

Metals  and  Implements 

Lumber  and  building  materials 
Drugs  and  chemicals 

2 

1 ....... 

House  furnishing  goods 

I 

a 

9 

r 

MlsoellamH>tis 

J 

, 

Total 

232 

11 

23 

78 

H 

33 

a 

21 

13 

« 

1 

It  is  seen  in  the  above  comparison  of  the  prices  of  December,  1906, 
with  the  average  for  1890  to  1899,  that  of  the  16  articles  in  the  farm 
products  group,  15  show  an  increase  and  1  a  decrease;  of  the  52  in  the 
foods,  etc.,  group,  38  show  an  increase  and  14  a  decrease;  of  the  59  in 
the  cloths  and  clothing  group,  53  show  an  increase  and  6  a  decrease; 
of  tlie  13  in  the  fuel  and  lighting  group,  10  show  an  increase  and  3  a 
decreaso;  of  the  35  in  the  metals  and  implements  group,  28  show  an 
incrt»as(\  2  show  the  same  price  as  the  average  for  the  base  period, 
and  5  show  a  decrease ;  of  the  22  in  the  lumber  and  building  materials 
group,  20  show  an  increase  and  2  a  decrease;  of  the  0  in  the  drugs  and 
chemicals  group,  6  show  an  increase  and  3  a  decrease;  of  the  14  in  the 
house  furnishing  goods  group,  10  show  an  increase  and  4  a  decrease; 
of  the  12  in  the  miscellaneous  group,  9  show  an  increase,  and  3  a 
decrease.  Of  the  232  commodities  included  in  the  above  table,  189 
show  an  increase,  2  show  the  same  price  as  the  average  for  the  base 
period,  and  41  show  a  decrease. 

The  number  of  articles  according  to  classified  per  cents  of  increase 
and  decrease  is  also  shown  in  this  table.  Of  the  1S9  commodities  that 
showed  an  incn^ase  in  December,  1906,  over  the  average  for  1890  to 
1899,  23  advanced  less  than  10  per  (;ent ;  54  advanced  from  10  to  25 
per  cent ;  78  advanced  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  23  advanced  from  50  to 
100  per  cent,  and  11  advanced  100  per  cent  or  more.  Of  the  41  com- 
modities which  showed  a  ilecrease,  21  decreased  less  tlian  10  j>er  cent, 
13  decreased  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  f)  decreased  from  25  to  50  per 
cent,  and  1  decreased  50  per  cent  or  more  (63. G  per  cent). 


WHOLESALE   PRICES,  1890   TO   190«. 


The  number  and  per  c^nt  of  articles  which  showed  each  specified 
increase  or  decrease  are  given  in  the  following  table:  ^H 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  ARTICLES,  BV  CLASSIFIED  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  O^l 
DECREASE.  DECEliBER,  IWJ.  COMPARED  WITH  AVERAGE  TRUE  FOR  1800-1899. 


Numbor 

of 
ftrtldei. 

Fereent 

of 
arttele*. 

Number 

of 

Percent 

of 
artlctes. 

Priee  iticr»ui0d: 

100  per  cent  or  more , 

50  to  100  per  ecnt ,,,,. 

11 
78 
23 

17 

33.  e 
33.3 

PrioG  decreased: 

Leas  than  10  per  cent. .. . 
10  to  25  per  cent 

31 

13 

1 

9.1 
5.0 

25  to  50  per  eent-,... 

2fi  to  SO  pfiT  oont 

2.0 

lU  to  25  p«r  ctiiit         .  ,,,  , 

SO  per  cent  or  more 

Total 

4 

Less  thftn  10  per  cent ' 

41 

17.7 

Total 

lao 

81.4 

dfl^nft  tntAJ 

232            100.0 

Price  sijn«  lu  hmst». 

3 

.0 

Of  the  232  articles  included  in  this  table,  it  is  seen  that  189,  or  81.4 
per  c^nt»  show  an  increase  in  price;  2  articles,  or  0.9  per  cent,  show 
the  same  price  as  the  average  for  the  base  period,  and'41  articles,  or 
17.7  per  cent,  show  a  decrease  in  price  in  December,  1906,  as  com- 
pared with  the  average  price  for  the  ba.se  period. 

Of  the  258  commodities  considered  in  the  Bureau's  compilation  of 
pric-e«,  the  average  price  of  156  commodities  was  higher  in  December, 
1906,  than  in  December,  11)05»  ihe  average  price  of  54  was  the  same 
in  December,  1906,  as  in  December,  1905,  and  the  average  price  of  48 
was  lower  in  December,  1906,  than  in  December,  1903. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  prices  of  certain  rohited  arti- 
cles, so  grouped  as  to  render  easy  a  comparison  of  the  com's^5  of  their 
prices  during  the  year  1906: 


RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  CERTAIN  GROUPS  OF  RELATED  ARTICLES  IN  ISWJ. 
[AvemcD  price  for  1900-iaM^=100J 


^^lloiitl). 

C«ttii!»  and  cattle  produsla. 

• -^m 

Dairy  produeti. 

Cattle. 

Betf, 

liraah. 

Reel. 
hams. 

Beef, 
mew. 

TaUoW. 

Hldee. 

Milk. 

Batter. 

Ctkeen. 

l»n.... 

107.3 

94.0 

1147 

11&5 

114  9 

104  0 

137.3 

I20i9 

141.4 

Feb.... 

10017 

94.S 

114.7 

iia5 

117.0 

161.0 

1345 

1240 

144  4 

Mar.... 

111.8 

96.1 

U4.7 

118.5 

1141. 

152.0 

123.4 

1240 

143.3 

Z,::: 

100.6 

97.3 

114. 7 

lias 

110.3 

152.9 

112.9 

101.8 

1444 

lOtt.O 

98.6 

U7.  h 

111.5 

lis.  6 

ifia4 

101. 2 

93.3 

1342 

JtltIA 

1Q&.0 

102,6 

117,5 

109.1 

1149 

150  0 

S8.2 

92.0 

107.0 

■      July... 

11L3 

103.4 

120.2 

10J.9 

1147 

i6a3 

91.8 

95.3 

114  0 

■        AQK. ... 

113.0 

103.8 

120.2 

102.9 

115.6 

107.8 

104  3 

104  7 

122.9 

K      $9I»t..v 

119.  S 

106.4 

120,2 

106.0 

119. 5 

175. 0 

U3.7 

U3.3 

128.0 

^kr^.... 

136.3 

104.4 

120.2 

106.0 

131.3 

174  3 

127.5 

120  8 

134  3 

^■iSSV.... 

122.5 

107.6 

125.4 

IOG.0 

147  i 

174  7 

137.3 

127.4 

130.2 

^T'Kb.... 

132.6 

1QS.4 

131.3 

106.0 

14a  6 

176.1 

147.1 

141.9 

145.7 

IW,... 

114  3 

101.3 

119.2 

lias 

119.3 

164  7 

118.0 

113.1 

1S3.0 

4 
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RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  CERTAIN  GROUPS  OF  RELATED  ARTICLES  IN  liM»-C<mtiiiiied. 
[Average  price  for  1800-1899^100.] 


Hogs  and  hog  prodocta. 

Month. 

Hoge. 

Bacon. 

Hams, 
■moked. 

Meas 
pork. 

Lard. 

Sheep. 

Matton. 

Woot. 

Jan.... 

122.0 

119.7 

102.4 

127.4 

1X.2 

131.3 

11&7 

1240 

Ffeb.... 

157.2 

12&0 

iiao 

139.1 

122.8 

129.8 

121.0 

122.5 

Mar... 

1415 

13&4 

113.7 

1410 

120.3 

13L8 

117.8 

122.5 

AT/.:: 

147.8 

MLS 

1207 

149.0 

135.1 

136.0 

Iia6 

122.5 

14S.5 

141.8 

123.3 

145. 8 

13&6 

140.8 

128.7 

122.5 

Jane... 

148.3 

Ifiai 

128.0 

148.3 

137.3 

149.0 

UQ.1 

110.1 

July... 

151.7 

1508 

133.0 

15&8 

139.8 

13L4 

110L4 

117.6 

Ai«... 

141.4 

14&1 

13&2 

15L7 

137.2 

138.0 

116.0 

117.6 

Sept... 

142.7 

143.5 

132.2 

182.3 

138.1 

132.2 

122.7 

119.5 

Oct.... 

14&3 

142.8 

134.5 

15&6 

146.6 

1243 

121.4 

121.0 

Not... 

138.7 

140.9 

137.5 

167.7 

146.5 

119.7 

116.8 

122.5 

Dee.... 

142.9 

1407 

133.1 

154.5 

141.0 

127.8 

117.8 

122.5 

looe.... 

142.2 

130.9 

12&5 

16a5 

13&5 

132.6 

1207 

121.1 

Month. 

Compete 

Flaxseed,  etc. 

Rye  and  rye 
flour.  ^ 

Wheat  and 
wheat  flour. 

Floar.etc 

Com. 

Glo- 
coee. 

MeaL 

Flax- 
seed. 

Lin- 
■eedoU. 

Rye. 

Rye 

flour. 

Wheat 

Wheat 
flour. 

Wheat 
floor. 

Crack- 
era. 

Loaf 
bread. 

Jan.... 

Iia7 

1347 

12&9 

10L5 

904 

1242 

123.6 

114  2 

102.5 

102.5 

112.1 

110  0 

Feb.... 

106l5 

1347 

12L1 

101. 1 

07.0 

1206 

1216 

lia8 

99L3 

903 

112.1 

iiao 

Mar... 

109.8 

134  7 

iiao 

97.5 

92.6 

113.4 

1101 

106i7 

052 

96.2 

11X1 

110  9 

^/.:: 

122.2 

134  7 

121.1 

97.0 

92.6 

U&O 

115.3 

in.  6 

96.1 

96.1 

112.1 

110  0 

12&5 

141.7 

12&0 

09.3 

92.6 

113.2 

nil 

110  4 

09.5 

905 

11X1 

iiao 

June... 

13&5 

141.7 

1308 

98.6 

88.2 

ll&l 

11&3 

1112 

103.4 

108.4 

112.1 

iiao 

July... 

13&0 

148.8 

125.0 

90.5 

8&0 

iia9 

1118 

105.3 

98.0 

98.0 

11X1 

110  9 

Aug... 

130  5 

148.8 

iia7 

96.1 

83.8 

10&8 

1118 

96.1 

040 

040 

11X1 

iia9 

Sept... 

12&8 

148.8 

118.7 

97.5 

83.8 

110.0 

107.0 

97.4 

92.0 

02.0 

11X1 

110.0 

Oct.... 

120.5 

148.8 

125  9 

96.3 

83.8 

11&5 

10O3 

96.1 

914 

914 

11X1 

iiao 

Nov . . . 

117.1 

148.8  :  118L7  i    99.7 

88.2 

118.4 

117.6 

tf7.4 

02.9 

92.0 

11X1 

llOO 

Dec.... 

116.9     148.8  i  118.7  I  103.8 

92.6 

121.1 

119.1 

98.7 

92-4 

02.4 

11X1 

no  9 

1906... 

121.8     142.9  1  122.5  '    99.1 

8».3 

115.5 

115.9 

10&6 

96.8 

96.8 

11X1 

110.9 

Cotton: 
upland, 
mld- 
!    dllng. 

Cotton  and  cotton  goods. 

Month 

Bags: 

2-bu8hd. 

Amo»- 

keag. 

Calico: 
Cocheco 
prints. 

Cotton 
flannels. 

Cotton 
thread. 

Cotton 
yams. 

Denims. 

DriU- 
ings.    . 

Glng- 

Hosier}'. 

Jan.... 

152.2 

128.7 

99.5 

124  6 

120.1 

1214 

119.7 

139.0 

101.8 

89.6 

Feb.... 

142.2 

128.7 

99.5 

12&6 

120  1 

120  6 

119.7 

1400  ! 

101.8 

89.6 

Mar.... 

145.7 

128.7 

99.5 

128.6 

120.1 

117.8 

119.7 

140.8 

101.8 

89.6 

-\pr.... 

151.1 

128.7 

99.5 

128.6 

120.1 

117.8 

119.7 

139.  6 

101.8 

88.2 

Mky... 

152.3 

128.7 

99.5 

128.6 

1201 

130  6 

119.7 

141.3 

101.8 

88.2 

June... 

142.5 

128.7 

99.5 

128.6 

120.1 

117.8 

114.9 

140.1 

101.8 

88.2 

July... 

140.2 

12a  9 

99.5 

128.6 

120.1 

117.8 

114.9 

138.8 

101.8 

88.2 

Aug... 

1,12.  4 

126.9 

99.5 

128.6 

120  1 

117.8 

114.9 

140.5 

101.8 

88.2 

Sept... 

125.8 

126.9 

99.5 

128.6 

130  1 

115.0 

114.9 

137.7 

106.3 

89.7 

Oct.... 

140.0 

128.7 

99.5 

128.6 

120.1 

120.6 

119.7 

135.8 

1W.7 

89.7 

Nov  . . . 

iy.s 

132.2 

99.5 

128.6 

12a  1 

126.3 

IIV.  7 

13»X3 

1110 

89.7 

Dw.... 

137. 2 

135.8 

99.5 

12SL6 

1201 

1347 

iiy.7 

136.0 

1110 

89.7 

1906.... 

142.0  - 

129.1 

99.5 

128.2 

120.1 

120.8 

118.1 

138.8 

104  7 

80.7 

Cott 

tmandcot 
Sheet- 

ton good! 

K 

Wo,M.   ■ 

Wool  and  woolen  good 
Blank-     r^.  , 

J. 

Month. 

Print 

Shirt- 

Tick- 

Flan- 

Horse 

cloths. 

ing*. 

ings. 

ings. 

wool  . 

clo:h«*. 

nt-l?. 

blankets. 

Jan.... 

132.1 

1213 

111.4 

122.5 

124.0 

122.0 

11»V»'. 

ll.T.7 

122.4 

135.3 

Feb.... 

I3LM 

123.3 

111.8 

1-22.5 

r^*  ."» 

122.  M 

llKf. 

115.7 

122.4 

1113 

Mar... 

IJCl 

124.0 

111-8 

122.  5 

122.  o 

122.0 

Il»v6 

115.7 

122.4 

11V3 

.\pr... 

UN.  *.i 

122.6 

108.3 

122.  5 

122. .-. 

122.  (» 

]:•..'■■ 

1I.T.7 

122.4 

l.V.  3 

May... 

127.  7 

121. 2 

1(K3 

122.5 

1J2.  ^ 

122.  0 

lU^t'* 

115.7 

122.4 

135.3 

June... 

1J2.  4 

122.3 

l(K3 

122.  5 

lh>.  1 

122  0 

1 1'-..  •'. 

!  1'.-.  I 

122.4 

135.3 

July... 

11S.9 

121.3 

1(K7 

nil 

117.6 

122.0 

1!'V6 

119  1 

122.  4 

135.3 

Aiw.. 

118.9 

120.8 

109.3 

113.1 

117.6 

122.0 

1  Vk  »'. 

119.1 

122.4 

135  3 

Sept... 

117.6 

121.4 

111.3 

lilt 

119.5 

122.0 

llt\6 

119.1 

12X4 

135.3 

Ort.... 

126.6 

121.9 

111.7 

117.8 

121.0 

122.0 

lltv6 

119.1 

1214 

135  3 

Not... 

1354  , 

1215 

11<Sl1 

117.8 

122.5! 

122.0 

116.6 

119.1 

12X4 

13&3 

Dm.... 

138.3  ; 

1217 

n&6 

117.8 

12X5 

12X0 

116.6 

119LI 

12X4 

1313 

mm,,,.f 

127.  7 

1214 

IlLl 

110.0 

121.1 

1210 

116.6 

117.7 

12X4 

U&S 
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RKLATIVK  PRICES  OF  CERTMN  GROUPS  OF  RELATED  ARTICLES  IN  1006-<3oooliiddd 
[ATWttfe  pHoe  for  iaw»-l89IN=lQ04 


Wool  sod  woolen  goods. 

Hldei,   loatber,   uid 
booii  and  ihoM. 

Petrotaum. 

llooU). 

Over- 

US 

wool). 

ShAwit. 

fittlt« 
tugs. 

: 

Under- 
wear 

(All 
wool). 

Wom- 

0D'S 
dlM 

wool). 

Wonted 

yarxia. 

Hides. 

Lefttb- 
er. 

Boot! 

and 
Bboei, 

Crridaw 

Re- 

Hoed. 

Jan.,.. 

125.7 

128.6 

1^0 

115.8 

iS4a 

12B.0 

184.0 

118.1 

im3 

173.6 

13L6 

Teh,., J. 

12i7 

138.5 

134.0 

115.8 

1M.3 

12».0 

101. 0 

ll&l 

11&2 

173.6 

131.6 

lC»r..., 

I2at7 

128.5 

194.0 

U5l8 

134.3 

12&9 

152.0 

iiai 

110. 5 

173.6 

131.6 

is;-.::: 

12S.7 

128.5 

134.5 

115. 8 

1143 

U8.9 

132.9 

119.4 

110.5 

173.6 

131.6 

126.4 

128.5 

1.14  5 

115. 8 

1343 

12&fl 

15a  4 

12a  8 

120.1 

180.2 

133.2 

Jn^... 

12(L4 

128.5 

IMO 

115.8 

134.3 

128.0 

160. 0 

iaa4 

120.1 

180.2 

133.3 

July,... 

13114 

128.5 

135.4 

115.8 

1313 

139.0 

jeas 

121X4 

123.2 

180.2 

133L3 

Aug.... 

ia&4 

12&5 

1S5.4 

115.8 

134.3 

127.4 

107.8 

121,2 

122.2 

170.9 

131.6 

Sept.  - 

130.4 

128.5 

135.4 

1IA8 

134.3 

127.4 

176.0 

120,4 

123.7 

173.6 

130.9 

Oct..., 

136.4 

128.5 

1X5.4 

115.8 

134.3 

127.4 

174.3 

120  3 

1219 

I73L6 

180.9 

Nov.... 

ia&4 

128.5 

13&4 

U5.8 

134.3 

127.4 

1717 

122,2 

127,1 

173.6 

I3tk9 

Dw.... 

iaa.4 

128.5 

13&4 

115.8 

1£L0 

127.4 

170.1 

1214 

128.2 

173.5 

mo 

l«K.-.. 

12&1 

128L5 

134,8 

115.8 

134.1 

128.6 

1017 

120.4 

12L8 

175.5 

131.  S 

M 


An  examination  of  this  table  shows  that  during  1906,  with  few 
exceptions,  related  articles  followed  the  same  price  movement  for  the 
ye^r*  Prices  of  cattle  products,  except  mess  beef,  followed  in  a  gen- 
eral way  the  prices  of  cattle.  This  is  especially  true  of  hides.  Prices 
of  all  of  the  hog  products  shared  in  the  advance  made  in  the  price  of 
hoga.  Corn  meal  reflects  the  advance  and  decUne  of  corn,  but  the 
advance?  of  glucose  wa^  maintained  to  the  end  of  the  year.  Prices 
of  wheat  flour  declined  with  the  price  of  w^heat,  but  crackers  and 
loaf  bread  remained  the  same*  Cotton  receded  from  the  price  shown 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  but  cotton  goods  either  advanced  or 
remained  the  same  during  the  year,  except  drillings  and  tickings, 
which  showed  a  shght  tendency  to  decline.  In  the  group  of  wool 
and  woolen  goods,  w^ool  declined  sh'ghtly  during  the  summer  and 
early  fall,  but  the  greater  portion  of  woolen  goods  remained  station- 
ary or  advanced  slightly.  Women's  dress  goods  (all  wool),  however, 
show  a  decline  in  December,  and  worsted  yarns  a  decline  during 
the  last  half  of  the  year.  I^eather  and  boots  and  shoes  reflect  the 
strong  advance  shown  by  the  pric-e  of  hides. 

The  lowest  monthly  relative  price  during  1906  for  cattle  was  107.3 
in  January,  the  highest  126.2  in  October;  the  lowest  for  fresh  beef 
was  94  in  January,  the  highest  107.5  in  November;  the  lowest  for 
beef  hams  was  1 14.7  in  January  to  April,  the  highest  131.3  in  Decem- 
ber; the  lowest  for  mess  beef  was  102.9  in  July  and  August,  the 
highest  118*5  in  January  to  April;  the  lowest  for  tallow  was  114.7  in 
July,  the  highest  147.4  in  November;  the  lowest  for  hides  w^as  152 
in  March,  the  liighest  176.1  in  December.  The  facts  fur  tJie  other 
groups  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table. 


WXTtJLWTTW  OF  TBE  WUEEJkV  OF  IMIOB* 


IV.     Average  yearly  actual  and  reJoHve  prittM  of  emnmodi- 
iiii^H,  IHW  Uf  iOOfI,  and  base  jmctJi  (average  for  1890-1899),  pa^tf  8SO 

\Uf  J^Off.     Tliiw  tabli!  iihowjs  fur  each  commodity  the  average  price  for 

[i^aislt  ut  the  17  jreaiv  from  1890  to  1906.  In  the  parallel  coiumn 
fiillowih^  in  ^iven  the  relative  price  for  each  year — that  is,  the  per 
•fit  (Init  tlii*  jiricu^  in  eac^h  year  is  of  the  average  price  for  the  Ul 
yearn  from  1890  to  1899*  In  the  line  above  the  prices  for  1890  are 
given  the  averaj^e  prices  for  the  10-year  period  taken  as  the  baaia 
of  ciNnpMiiHon* 

The  iivcTajje  price  for  ea^^h  year  was  obtained,  as  has  been 
exfvhiiiHHl^  by  dividing  the  h\im  of  the  quotations  for  each  year  as 
hlitiwn  in  'I'ahle  1  l»y  thi*  rHiriil>er  of  qnutations  for  each  year.  The 
avi^rafce  price  fur  the  ItUyear  period  (1890  to  1899)  was  obtained  by 
diviih'ng  the  Huni  t>f  the  iivt»rti^e  prunes  of  the  10  years  by  10.  The 
n^liitivi^  prices  U\r  ciirli  year  wc^re  computed  in  (he  same  way  as  for 
eaeli  rnonth,  aw  explained  in  the  discussion  of  Table  II, 

Tahlr  V,  Yearly  rehitive  jfria:H  of  camnuyditit'^ ^  JSfKf  to  1906,  pa{f€« 
407  to  4^0. — Thin  tabli^  is  tak^'H  from  Table  IV  and  shows  the  relative 
prices  of  each  of  the  commodities  included  therein.  In  this  table 
nimilar  ctnnmodities  have  been  i;roiiped  and  the  avera^^e  of  the  rela- 
tive [irices  shown  for  the  commodities  in  each  subgroup  and  in  each 

'  of  the  9  ^MieraJ  j^roiips.  T\\^  averages  in  all  cases  were  found 
by  dividinji^  the  sum  t\l  the  relative  prices  by  the  number  uf  eom- 
niudities  in  tlu^  ^'nnip  under  consideration^  as  explained  in  the  dis- 
cua^on  of  Table  111. 

The  averagi^  relative  price  uf  eacli  of  the  9  general  groups  was 
fotmd  bv  dividing  the  sum  t»f  the  relative  prices  of  tlie  different 
deaeriptiotts  of  commodities  for  each  year  by  the  niunber  of  these  com- 
modities i>r  series  of  quotations  considered  in  that  year.  The  sum  of 
the  n^hitive  prices  in  1890  of  the  commodities  show*n  under  the  gi»n* 
era!  group  Umx\,  etc,  for  example^  is  5,958.2,  wliich  amount,  divided 
by  53^  the  numlHT  of  different  descriptions  of  eommt>dities  or  seriee 
of  quotations  con^adered  for  tliat  year,  gives  112.4,  the  average  for 
the  gn^up  foodt  ^^*»  f^^r  1890.  For  1893  to  1903,  54  commodities  am 
ipiotetl  in  this  gr^up,  and  that  number  is  accordingly  the  divisor  fi>r 
each  of  those  yews,  Fi>r  1904  to  19t^,  53  commodities  are  included 
in  this  group* 

The  average  relative  price  of  e*ch  of  the  9  general  groups  fi 
iMich  year  of  the  (H'riixl  and  the  avenge  rdative  price  of  all  coi 
itii^  for  each  yeiir  aft»  s]h>wu  on  pages  248  and  249. 

Tlie  average  relative  prices  of  the  348  commodities  for  wUcli  qtiotar^ 

f  tiocKi  were  ,^«Hnired  fi^  the  entire  pmod  tnrohred  do  not  diffier  mat4^ 
rtiU^  fr\^m  the  av^^mge  relalivie  prici^  of  all  coomiodilMS  Aamu  in  a 
._..^3.^  table.     EUounalii^  th»  commoditM  for  vlaek  quolA- 
.mM  he  aaouvd  fur  aaty  s  pottiott  «r  Ilia  [wiiod,  tPt  find  Huit 
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'the  average  relative  price  of  the  248  commodities  remaiiiing  was 
122.:?  in  1906,  as  against  122.4,  the  relative  price  for  the  258  articles 
for  which  wholesale  prices  were  secured  in  this  investigation. 

The  following  table  shows  for  each  of  the  9  general  groups  the 
relative  prices  of  1906  compared  with  the  average  for  1890  to  1899. 

There  are  included  in  this  table  only  those  commodities  which 
have  retained  practically  the  same  description  throughout  the  17-year 
period.  The  average  price  for  1890  to  1899  is  in  every  case  the  base, 
or  100  per  cent.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  using  the  table  that 
the  comparison  is  between  the  prices  for  1906  and  the  average  prices 
for  the  base  period, 

RELATIVE  PRICES,  1906  COMPARED  WITH  AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  18BO-1800. 
[For  A  uiore  detailetl  <leacripUon  of  the  articlue  «sr  TaM<e  1 ,  page  300  *3i  acq.) 
Form  produtU,  16  ariiclrM. 


Rek- 
Uvo 

prtoe, 
1006. 


A  rude. 


rates  mcuEA0KD. 

I  grades.  Gash. 
mIc 

ttje^rs,  chokse  to  extM 

No,  2,cash«.«_ 

No.  2, cash... 

:  Cftsh.... .......«., 

:  timothy,  No.  I 

^inati-re. ..,* 

wMtera..... 


n2.6 

nsi 

115  3 

12LB 
122.1 
124.3 
181.7 
1315 


PEICK  IlfCftE^EtHHMjncluded. 


Hogs:  heavy .* 

Cotton:  upland,  middling.... 

Hogs:  Ught , 

Hldefl:     grnen,   salted«   paokeiv,    faeavy 
natlw)  steers , ..._ 


I'llICB  DftCAEAACD. 


Flaxseed:  No.  1 ._. 

Hops:  New  York  BUto.  ebolco. 


141.8 
1«L0 
142.1 

184.7 


92,0 


Food^  etc.,  5f  artid^. 


PRICE  mCXSASED. 

Bread:  loaf  ( Waahington  marlrot) ........ 

Miiat:  Beef,  froah,  native  sideii 

Afitertcan.. ,,.  — ,.., 

il  apple's.  Sim-dried 

: mackiinl ,  salt,  iaige  HfK  Ss. ....... « 

sh:  pure  com . 

FraU:  raisinst  Colifoniiu,  Lr>n«Jnn  layer, 

V!t>tnM<s    Ntrw  Orieanft,  op*i  n  knttlo 

V>gi"tjih(efl,  Iroah:  p<JtAtocs,  BvirbiiJilL.*- 

MiMt :  beef,  Bait,  extra  mess 

Biittor.  cinNimery, extra  (Nemr  York  mar- 
Vtt) ._ 

liuttff:  en*Ainory.  Elirin  (Elgin  market). 

B  read :  lojif ,  VitMittu  i  Kew  York  market) . 

B«in?    Tu*'  limn,  choic*?. .. ,,, 

Fi«b  nued - 

But  r  \  ew  York  State. 

n- :.  ■.■nit... , 

Lirr»  Monarch,,.,.... . 

lea,  evaporated,  ctaotoo 

Bc«ad:    loaf,  homemade  (New  York  mar- 

b?t) ..,.,,,... 

M«&t:  b«cf,  aalt*  bams«  weetem 

Tal  lo  w , ....,.,. 

MeAt:  matton.  dicaaed.. 

M«at:  com,  line  whlt«. 

M««l:  com,  annydlowr 


10310 

101.3 
101.4 
1013 
104.7 
lOfi.3 
10lk5 
107.0 
109,7 

iiaa 

IILO 

n3.6 

113.8 
114.3 
IRO 
lliLO 

115.0 
115.5 
11.V9 
118.0 

118L6 
119.2 
119. 3 
13a  7 
12a  S 
134.2 


PBiox  nrcsEAaxD— eoDoluded 

Hoat:  hamA»  smoked 

Ck»ee»<^:  New  York,  lull  cniaro 

Eggi:  ue W'laid ,  fancy.  near-t>y . . . . . 

Bread:  crackers,  Boston.... 

Lard:  prime  contract , 

Flih:  cod,  dry,  bunk,  largo 

Meat:  bacon,  ibort  clear  etdea . 

Meat :  bacon,  short  ri h  sidefl 

Meat!  porkt  salt,  mesa,  old  to  new. 
Spioea:  pepper.  Singapore..., «...,. 

Fruit:  ourmnta,  in  oarrelA , 

Fiab:  herring,  flhorp«  round ., 

PRICK  DECRKAftKD. 

Flour:  wheat,  spring  patents 

Vtffetables,  tT«ah:  onions 

Sugaj:  granolated ....... 

Sugar:  w*  centrifugal. 

Flour:  wheut,  winter  straigtita.... 

Sugar  »"  fair  refining., „. 

Bread:  cmck'T^,  Siida ,,. 

Riopr  doune^t U\  chnicv. 

Fruit:  pnjrirs,  CiiUfornia,  In  boxeA. 

Tea:  Formosa,  fine..., 

Soila:  bicarbonate  of.  Amertcaa... 

Coffee:  Rio  No.  7 

8ploes:  nutmeg^ 


125. 5 
133.0 
133.2 
133.7 
13S.6 
130.2 
138i.ll 
140.2 

1A1.9 
169.7 
Ifl&O 


90.5 
9(IS 
9S.5 
0S.3 
1M.0 
»17 
9C15 
84.5 
SSUh 
SLB 
Q3L2 
6L8 
40.0 


H 
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BULLETIN   OF   THE   BUREAU   OP   LABOB. 


RELATIVE  PRICES,  1936  COMPARED  WITU  AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  UOO-iaB^-Contfnfied. 
Cloths  ana  clothing^  69  articlei. 


Article. 


Rela- 
tlTe 
price, 

1906. 


Artlde. 


Rfllfr. 
ttre 


PBICB  INCKBA8KD. 

Overooatlngs:  chindiUU,  cotton  WArp,  C. 
C.  gmde 

Silk:  raw,  Italian.  cUsalcal 

Unen  ahoe  thread:  10s,  Barbour 

Olnghams:  L4tnca8ter 

Boots  and  shoes:  men's  vld  kid  shoes, 
Goodyear  welt. 

Silk:  raw,  Japan,  filatures 

Linen  thread:  3-oord, 200-yard  spools,  Bar- 
bour  

Ginghams:  Amoskeac 

Shirtings:  bleaohedrWiUiamsvllle,  Al 

ShirUngs:  bleadied,  4-4,  Wamsutta  <^^ 

Leather:  wax  calf,  30  to  40  pounds  to  the 

dosen,  B  grade 

Shirtings:  bleached,  4-4,  Lonsdale 

Shirtings:  bleached,  4-4.  Fruit  of  the  Loom 
Wool:  Ohio,  medium  fleece (}  and  f  grade) , 

scoured 

Leather:  sole,  oak 

ShirUngs:  bleached,  4-4.  Hope. 

Underwear:  shirts  and  drawers,  white,  all 

wool,  full-fashioned,  18-gauge 

Carpets:  ingrain,  3-ply,  Lowell 

Broadcloths:  first  quality,  black,  64-inch, 

made  from  XXX  wool 

Cotton  yams:  carded,  white,  mule-«pun, 

northern,  cones,  22/1 

Overcoatings:  chinchilla,     H-rough,     all 

wool 

Carpets:  Brussola.  5-framo,  Digolow 

Domnis:  Amoskcag 

Carpets:  Wilton,  /V-framo,  Bigelow 

TlckingB:  Amoskeag  A.  (\  A 

Cotton  thread:  0-conl,  200-yard  spooU,  J. 

&   V.  COHtS 

BlanketH:  11-4,  .*>  poiindM  to  the  pair,  all 
wool 

Flannels:  white,  4-4.  BHilard  Vale  No.  3.. . . 

Sheetings:  brown,  4-4,  Pepperell  U 

Cotton  yams:  canled.  white,  mulo-spun, 
northern,  cones,  lO/l 

Cotton  tlannels:  3^  yards  to  the  pound 

Boots  and  shoes:  women's  solid  grain 
shoes,  leather,  polish  or  polka 


101.6 
101.6 
102.1 
103.3 

103.4 
103.6 

103.7 
106.0 
106.0 

109.0 

109.5 
110.9 
112.2 

112.3 
112.9 
11&.6 

11&.8 
116.2 

116.6 

117.0 

117.8 
117.9 

iiai 

118.0 
110.0 

120.1 

122.0 
122.  4 
124.  3 

124.  U 
12.5.  7 

126.2 


PRICK    INCBBA0BD— OODdoded. 

Suitings:  indigo  blue,  all  wool,  16-oiiiioe.. 

Boots  and  shoes:  men's  brogans,  iplit.. . . 

Worsted  yams:  2-40s,  Australian  fine — 

Print  cloths:  28-inch,  64  by  64 

Sheetings:  brown,  4-4,  Indian  Head 

Bags:  2-bU8hel,  Amoskeag 

Suitings:  indigo  blue,  all  wool,  64-Inch, 
14-oundl3,  Middlesex  standard 

Wool:  Ohio,flno  fleece  (X  and  XX grade), 
scoured 

Worsted  yams:  2-408,  XXXX  or  its 
equivalent  in  quality,  white, in  skains.. 

Blankets:  11-4. 5  pounds  to  the  pair,  cot- 
ton warp,  all  wool  filling 

Cotton  flannels:  2}  yards  to  the  pound. . . 

Leather:  sole,  hemlock,  Buenoa  Ayres 
and  Montana,  middle  weights,  first 
quality 

Sheetings:  bleached ,  10-4,  Pepperell 

Womcn^s  dress  goods:  Franklin  saokinga. 

Sheetings:  brown,  4^VAtiantio*  A !  I !  1 ! ! ! ! 

Womcn^s  dress  goods:  caahmere,  all 
wool,  10-11  twill,  88-indi,  Atlantic 
MillaJ 

Horse  blankets:  6  pounds  each,  all  wooL. . 

Drillings:  brown,  Pepperell , 

Blankets:  11-4,  .■>  pounds  to  the  pair,  cot- 
ton warp,  cotton  and  wool  filling 

Women's  dress  goods:  cashmere,  cotton 
warp,  9-twin,  4-4,  Atlantic  Mills  F 

Drillings:  30-inch,  Stark  A , 

Boots  and  sho«>s:  men's  split  boots , 

I'RICK  DECREASED.      - 

Calico:  cochoco  prints 

Overcoating:  covert  cloth,  light  weight, 
staple  goods 

Shrt^tlngs:  l>le^ched:  10-4,  Wamsutta  S. 
T 

Ho.slery:  men's  cotton  half  hose,  seam- 
less, staiulunl  quality,  84  needles. 

Hoslerj'!  women  h  cotton  hoso,  seamless, 
fast  black.  25  to  28  ounce,  100  to  176 
iiwMlles , 


136i2 
126.8 
127.0 
127.7 
128.1 
129.1 

129.3 

129.9 

130.0 

ISO.  5 
130.7 


13a9 
13L4 


133.3 
133.6 


134.9 
135.8 
135.5 

141.5 

141.8 
]«i.0 
144.8 


91..9 
92.7 
80.2 

81.6 


Fuel  and  lighting ^  IS  articles. 


PRICE  INCREASED. 


Petroleum:  refined,  for  export 117. 4 

Coal:  bituminous,   Pittsburg  (Yotighlo- 

gheny) i: 

Coal:  anthracite,  broken 124.8 

Coal:  anthracite,  stove '  1-N.  i 

Coal:  anthracite,  chestnut I  l.^'i.  2 

Coal:  anthracite,  egg l.'tv  :i 

Petroleum:  reflned,  150*  fire  test,  w.  w \  IM\.  I 

Coke:  Connellsvillo,  furnace 157. 5 


TRICE  INCREA8ED— concluded. 

Coal:  bituminous,    Georges    Creek    (at 

mlno^ 

IVtrolcum:  crude 

TRICK   I>R(  RKASED. 

Camllos:  adtiiaantlne.  r>.«).  14-ounoe 

Matches:  i>arlor.  domestic 

('oal:  l»ltumlnou.s,  Gt>orge.s  Creek  (f.  o.  b. 
New  York  Ilarbori 


174  4 
176.6 


98.0 
85.4 


83.5 


I 


Saws:  hAxal,  Diftston.  No,  ? 

N»Us-  cot.  8-p*nu\%  f«yoco  and  common . . 

iind....,., 

url , 

,  from  store  (PhilA' 

d.  :  ■  <        ...., 

But^  I ,     I  r     ;  SjSl&cll 

ere:  M«fdote  No.  Ih^llllV.'.ZlZ 

»»:  BftUcy  No.  5......... 

_-.  I  pipe .... 

Zlne:  sheet., 

SOilt^r:  wertom , 

Pig  Iron:  lountlry  So.  I  ..* 

Pl^iron:  Bfioaemer 


101.3 
KKt7 

lor.  4 

115.9 
119.  S 

12a  7 

i2&e 

127,5 
130.0 
129.3 

135.0 
137.2 

141.7 
141.8 


pucs  iNCB£AaKi>— eooduiled. 

Axfs:  M.C.  O.,  Yimkwt 

Copper:  ahmt,  hot-rolled  (,l:>Me  rtxee) ... 

Copper  wine :  bare ....,...< 

PljS  iron:  foundry  No.  2. 

Pig  iron:  gray  forg**  aouthem.  ooke . . . , 

Lead:  pig 

Copper:  mgot,  lake , 

Tin:  pig 

Cbisela:  extra*  socket  flnoer,  I-lnoli 

IfOoks:  common  mortiflp .....< 

Augere:  extra,  f-tnoh , 

Doorknohs:  steely  bmnse  plated  . 

PRICS  DECREASED. 

QololuUver.... 

Shovels;  Ames  No.  2 , 

Barb  wire:  galv&niuKl.. 

Nalli:  wire,  S-penny.  f Mice  and  common 

Silver:  bar,  fine. 

Wood  acnnn:  1-ineh,  No.  10.  Aat  head . . 


143.1 
143.3 

144.0 
147.0 

i4».i 

154.3 
1M.0 

213.  A 
SJl.l 
221.3 
221.3 

2a».s 


9iL0 

96.1 
90.0 


Lumher  and  building  mnteriah,  tt  orfielei. 


nUOl  tlfCBSiJBSD, 

Oamcffxt:  Boaandale ,...».«>«......... 

Ijime:  oommoii.. .....^a«B^. .*..., ......... 

SliliuElea:  oypi«u,... 

Maple :  barn 

Carbonate  of  load :  American,  In  oU 

Window  glasa:  ^«ticaii,  oingle,  thfrdi,  6 

bySiolOby  ISlnrfi... 

Oxide  of  zino i... 

Oak:  white,  plain 

Window  glass:  American,  single,  ftrsls,  0 

by  a  10 10 by  Winch 

Oak:  white,  quartered , 

Brick:  ootnmon  domestic  . 

Ptoe:  yellow , 


FElci  iircuUJEO— ooncluded 

Poplar ^..... 

Tar ^..., ....... 

Pine:  white,  boiarda,  No.  2  bam  . . 

Spruce -,,,..,* 

pW:  white,  boards,  uppcrt 

Heinlock .... ^ 

Turpentine:  eplntB  of. 

Ream:  common  to  good,  strained. 

P«ICK  DlCltABEn. 

Linaeftdoti:  raw....... 

Putty. 


102.5 
162.5 
173.9 
178.0 
182:0 
lgS.0 

isae 

27&8 


n.3 

748 


Dntgi  and  chemicaU,  9  oriideM. 


PKXCI  IVCSKABED. 

Alum:  lump |  104.8 

Brlmatone;  crude,  seconds ......  .  >  107. 1 

Alcohol:  grain......... t  iiao 

Solphiiiioacid:  €^.* ......  11Z4 

Opium:  natural.  lnc«Mt .......j  13&0 

Hmiaticacid:  20".......... 120.8 


PRICE  OECEEAfiKD. 

Glycerin:  refined 

Alcohol:  wood,  n^ nod,  U6  per  cent 
Qoiniue:  American 


80.7 

73.4 
67.4 


Hmue  fumitthing  goods  ^  14  arHcUs, 


^ 


TBICT  nVCREAAEO. 

Earthenware:  platee,  white  granite. 
Enrt^'^rE'Erarr':  p!ritr^,  ere^ra-colored 
Wf  Hftk-grained ... 

Fur  chen *..., 

Fnn  i^ts,  aab 

OlaMWiinv  Tirii>i:.it-^,  44ncli... ,,. 

Woodon  ware:  pailfl.  oakngrainod  . . . 

Puraiture:  chairs,  kitchen 

Fnniltare:  ehalnt,  bedroom,  maple. 


L 


102.4 
lOlkG 
107.6 
114  3 
122.8 
125.0 
130.9 
1340 
143.9 


PUCK  DKCaKASKO. 

Table  cutlery:  knlvet  and  forks,  oooobolo 
handles 

Earthenware:  teacups  and  saocers, white 
frranlte..... ........ 

Table  cutlery :  carrera,  stag  handles 

Glassware:  pitchera,  ^^tiSlont  common. . . 

Glaaaware:  tumblers,  Irplnt, 


SO.  8 

9S.8 
S0.4 
84.5 


d 
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BULLETIN    OF   THE   BUREAU   OF   LABOB. 


KELATIVE  rUICES,  1006  COMPAUED  WITH  AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-18Q0-<k»e]oded. 

Miscellaneous f  12  articles. 


Article. 


I'RICK  INCREA8KO. 


Starch :  laundry 

Proof  spirits 

Soap:  castilo,  mottled,  pure 

Tobacco:  smoking,  granulated.  Seal  of 

North  Carolina 

Cotton-fleod  oU:  summer  yellow,  prime. . 

Tobacco:  plug 

Rope :  manlla 


Rela- 
tive 

pria», 
1906.    I 


106.5 
112.0 
114.2 

117.9 
11&7 
122.0 
134.0 


Article. 


PRICE  INCRKA8KD— concluded. 

Cotton-floed  meal 

Rubber:  Para  Island 

PRICK  DKCRKABED. 

Malt:  western  made 

Paper:  wrapping,  manlla 

Paper:  news 


thre 


13&4 
151.6 


02.1 
Ml4 

73.2 


Tho  1906  prices  of  all  of  the  16  articles  included  in  the  farm  prod- 
ucts group,  except  flaxseed  and  hops,  were  higher  than  the  average 
price  for  1890  to  1899.  The  1906  price,  compared  with  the  average 
price  for  1890  to  1899,  shows  hides  64.7  per  cent  above;  light  hogs, 
43.1  per  cent  above;  cotton,  42  per  cent  above;  heavy  hogs,  41.3 
per  cent  above;  western  sheep,  33.5  per  cent  above,  etc.  The  price 
of  hops  was  8  per  cent  below  the  average  price  for  1890  to  1899,  and 
of  flaxseed,  0.9  per  cent  below. 

Thirty-nine  of  the  52  articles  of  food  shown  in  this  table  were  higher 
and  13  lower  in  price  than  the  average  for  1890  to  1899.  In  1906  the 
price  of  herring  was  68  per  cent  above  the  average  price  for  1890  to 
1899;  currants,  63.7  per  cent  above;  pepper,  51.9  per  cent  above; 
mess  pork,  50.5  per  cent  above;  rib  bacon,  40.2  per  cent  above;  clear 
bacon,  39. G  j)er  cent  above;  codfish,  36.2  per  cent  above;  lard,  35.6 
per  cent  above,  etc. 

The  price  of  nutmegs  was  60  per  cent  below  the  average  price  for 
1S90  to  1S09;  coflee,  38.2  j)er  cent  below;  tea,  17.2  percent  below; 
rice,  15.5  per  cent  below;  granulated  sugar,  4.5  per  cent  below,  etc. 

Of  the  59  articles  considered  in  the  cloths  and  clothing  group,  in 
19()()  the  prices  of  54  were  above  and  of  5  below  the  average  price  for 
1S90  to  1S99.  In  1906  the  j)rice  of  men's  split  hoot^  was  44.8  per  cent 
above  the  averajje  price  for  1S90  to  1S99;  Stark  A  drillings,  42  per 
cent  above:  cotton-warp  cashmere,  41.8  per  cent  above;  all-wool 
cashmere,  34.9  per  cent  above,  etc. 

The  price  of  women's  cotton  hosiery,  160  to  176  neeiiles,  was  18.4 
per  cent  below  the  average  price  for  1890  to  1899;  men's  cotton 
hosiery,  S4  neeiiles,  10. S  per  cent  below;  Wamsutta  bleached  sheet- 
ings, 7.3  per  cent  below,  etc. 

Of  the  13  articles  includtnl  in  the  fuel  and  lighting  group  in  1906, 
the  prices  of  3  articU^  were  below  the  average  price  for  1890  to  1899. 
The  price  of  crude  petroleum  was  75.5  per  cent  above  the  average 
price  for  1890  to  1899:  Georges  0(H»k  coal  at  the  nune,  74.4  per  cent 
above;  coke,  57.5  per  cent  above;  refined  petroleum,  46.1  per  cent 

Hfve,  etc. 


WHOLESALB   PRICES,  1890  TO  1906. 


Thirty-five  articles  are  considered  in  the  metals  and  implements 
^roiip.  Of  2  the  prices  in  1906  were  tlie  same  as  the  average  for  1890 
til  1899,  while  the  prices  of  27  were  above  and  of  6  below  the  average 
price  for  1890  to  1899.  The  prices  of  doorknobs  were  159.8  per  cent 
above  the  average  price  for  1890  to  1899;  augers,  121. S  per  cent 
above;  chisels,  121,1  per  cent  above;  pig  tin^  113.6  per  cent  above; 
copper  ingots,  58.9  per  cent  above;  pig  lead,  54,3  per  cent  above;  pig 
iron,  gray  forge,  49.1  per  cent  above,  etc.  The  price  of  wood  screws 
was  30.1  per  cent  below  the  average  price  for  1890  to  1899;  bar  silver, 
10  per  cent  below;  wire  nails,  9.4  per  cent  below,  et-c. 

Of  the  22  articles  included  m  the  lumber  and  building  materials 
group,  all  but  2  showed  prices  above  the  average  fur  1890  to  1899. 
The  price  of  resin  was  178.8  per  cent  above  the  average  price  for  1890 
to  1899;  spirits  of  turpentine,  98.9  per  cent  above;  hemlock,  83  per 
cant  above;  spruce,  78  per  cent  above,  etc. 

The  price  of  putty  was  24.7  per  cent  below  the  average  price  for 
1890  to  1899,  and  linseed  olH0,7  per  cent  below. 

Of  the  9  articles  included  in  the  group  of  drugs  and  chemicals,  the 
prices  of  6  were  above  and  of  3  below  the  average  price  for  1890  Uj 
1899. 

Of  the  14  articles  in  the  group  of  house  furnishing  goods,  the  1906 
prices  of  9  articles  were  above  the  average  price  for  1890  to  1899,  and 
prices  of  5  articles  were  below  that  average. 

Of  the  12  articles  included  in  the  miscellaneous  group,  the  1906 
prices  of  9  w^ere  above  and  of  3  below  the  average  price  for  1890  to 
1899, 

The  facts  presented  in  the  foregoing  table  are  summarized  in  the 
following,  which  shows  the  changes  in  prices  of  articles  in  each  group, 
classified  by  per  cent  of  change: 

CHANGES  IN  PRICES  OF  ARTICLES  IN  EACH  GROUP.  CLASSIFIED  BY  PER  CENT  oF 
CHAKQE«  igOO  CaiCPAR£D  WITH  AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  180Q-lSMk 


I 


Price  Incnsaoed. 

Ffloe 

«utie 

bMB. 

PilfitdievQMed. 

^m              aiDup. 

ber 

of 

ftrtt- 

100 

per 

cent 

or 

fiOto 
100 
per 

cent. 

as  to 

aopsr 
mat. 

10  to 
2Sper 
cent. 

Low 
than 
10  per 
eent. 

C4  4,V. 

. 

1 

•  out 
or 

FiLnn  pfoducts.  ................. 

o 

m 

13 
35 
22 

H 
13 



1 

5 

>t 

4 

2 
4 
S 

7 

19 
3 
3 
A 
3 
S 
5 

11 

3 
7 
3 
1 
4 

FcMJtl,  i^tc                      . 

3 
2 

3 

I 

l^'4/ithii  Jtft4  i:-l/tt|7tng,  „..,...„.., 

I 

3 
2 

9 

SSBSl^  flBd^lSlSiS  nt*  iiNTi  rii  n 

2 

1 

ttinitf  tinl  rfi^mHiI?.     . 

8 

Hotuo  Airxtlihiiig^  goods* ......... 

3 

2 

Mlf^!'4llftnft>itff .  i  T.'I. . .  r    T 

'  I 

1 

T*^t9A    ,                 , 

232 

6 

20 

«7 

M 

31 

2 

22 

13 

G 

1 

It  is  seen  in  the  above  comparison  of  the  prices  of  1906  with  the 
average  for  1890  to  1899  that  of  the  16  articles  in  the  farm  products 
group,  14  show  an  increase  and  2  a  decrease;  of  tl\e  5*1  mlVifc A^^,<fc\R-.^ 


I 


group,  39  show  an  increase  and  13  a  decrease;  of  the  59  in  tho  clott 
and  clothing  group,  54  show  an  increase  and  5  show  a  decrease; 
the  13  in  tho  fuel  and  lighting  group>  10  show  an  increase  and  3  sliow 
a  decrease;  of  the  35  in  the  metal  and  implements  group,  27  show  an 
increase,  2  show  the  same  price  as  the  average  for  the  base  period, 
and  r»  show  a  decrease;  of  the  22  in  the  lumber  and  building  mate- 
rials group,  20  show  an  increase  and  2  a  decrease;  of  the  9  in  tl 
drugs  and  chemicals  group,  6  show  an  increase  and  3  a  decrease; 
the  14  in  the  house  furnishing  goods  group,  9  show  an  increase  and  ^ 
a  decrease;  of  the  12  in  the  miscellaneous  group,  9  show  an  increa 
and  3  a  decrease.  Of  the  232  commodities  included  in  this  table,  15 
show  an  increase,  2  show  the  same  price  as  the  average  for  the  ba 
period,  and  42  show  a  decrease. 

The  number  of  articles  according  to  classified  per  cents  of  increase 
and  decrease  is  also  shown  in  this  table.  Of  the  188  ooinmoditic^ 
that  showed  an  increase  in  1906  over  the  average  for  1890  to  1899^ 
SI  advanced  less  than  10  per  cent,  64  advanc<*d  from  10  to  25  pel 
mnif  67  advanced  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  20  advanced  from  50  tc 
100  per  cent,  and  6  advanced  100  per  cent  or  more.  Of  the  42  codi<4 
modities  which  showed  a  detvrease,  22  decreased  leas  than  10  per  cent 
13  decreased  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  6  decreased  from  25  to  50 
cent,  and  1  decreased  50  per  cent  or  more  (60  per  cent). 

The  number  and  per  cent  of  articles  which  showed  each  specifie 
increase  or  decrease  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

KCMBRR  AND  PER  CEKT  OF  ARTICLES.  BY  CLASSIFIED  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  0< 
nECRSASK*  IfiOa  COlfPARED  WITH  AVERAOR  PRICE  FOR  18B0-1890. 


UD  par  «nl  or  ittOfift. 
Vl  to  IflO  ptr MQi..* . . 

SStoflO  parent 

lOtaMparoaat. 

TtltAl. 

l^tfco  MDut  M  bue 


Nuxnbor 
of 


Poromt 
of 


1« 


SLO 


PriOV  IMOPMtfMl* 

Lea  than  lOpercCBit 
10  to  35  periMttit, . . . . . 
2S  to  50  per  o«nt. , . . .. 
to  per  oQiit  or  moro. . . 

TotifcL 

Onwd  total 


Of  the  232  articles  included  in  this  table^  it  is  seen  that  188,  or 
81  per  cent,  show  an  increase  in  price;  2  articlea^  or  0,9  per  cent, 
show  the  same  price  as  the  average  for  the  base  period,  and  42  arti- 
cles, or  IS.l  per  cent,  show  a  decrease  in  price  in  1906  as  compa 
with  the  average  price  for  the  base  period. 

Of  the  258  commodities  cansiderecl  in  the  Bureau's  compilation  of 
priiHvs,  the  average  price  of  178  commodities  was  higher  in  190C  tha 
in  1905,  the  average  price  of  30  was  the  same  in  1906  as  in  190S 
and  the  average  price  of  50  was  lower  in  1906  than  in  1905. 


WHOUESAUS   PRICES,   1890  TO   1906. 
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The  followiDg  table  shows  the  relative  prices  of  certain  related 
articles,  so  grouped  as  to  render  easy  a  comparison  of  the  course  of 
these  prices  during  the  years  from  1890  to  1906: 

RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  CERTAIN  OROtTPS  OF  RELATED  ARTICLES,  1800  TO  1900. 
t Aven^  price  lor  laeO-lSOB^  100.] 


t 

CACtle  and  cattle  pfoduota. 

DAlry  pfodiieta. 

Gftttk. 

Beet. 
fmflh. 

B«6f. 

bams. 

B&fi, 
mess. 

T&Uow. 

Hides. 

MUk. 

Butter. 

Che6«e. 

mi 

88.3           8^4 

818 

105i7 

99.6 

loai 

100.4 

97.1 

M^' 

Wkl 

Kie.3           85.8 

104.4 

Ul.O 

101.6 

1017 

116.1 

102.4 

^^^^^V^-T- 

«&4 

08.8           8^5 

84.8 

106.4 

93.8 

1041 

lieu4 

107.3 

im£--i. 

soao 

104  4          oaG 

103.2 

12&1 

79.9 

109.4 

12L3 

109.0 

SS:::.^ 

W.9 

SC.O          lOLfi 

101.0 

110.3 

68.4          loai 

102.3 

107.4 

108.7 

1CB.7            »5.9 

101.4 

99.8 

109.7 

99.2 

915 

911 

laM.... 

88.3 

80.6           8&1 

93.7 

78.9 

86.6 

9L8 

83.3 

83.0 

mt.... 

US 

aO.7          1341 

95.7  I 

7B.3 

106.3 

92.3 

811 

98.1 

lOS.... 

108.3 

m.  ;i       118. 8 

114.^ 

81.8 

122-S 

9a7 

8&8 

83.3 

um.„. 

U&2 

10&  3          13&,  8 

115.9 

1011 

131.8 

09.2 

95.8 

108.9 

IMO.... 

I1L3 

1013          114.3 

121.7 

111.5 

127.4 

107.5 

101.7 

1113 

MM.... 

ii&e 

100. 1           U2. 6 

116.  3 

110.1 

133.0 

102.7 

97.7 

102.4 

IIOB.... 

IIBIS 

135.9       uao 

147.1 

1416 

143^8 

112.9 

112.1 

nil 

1«B.... 

10&8 

101,7          UT.3 

113.  J 

117.2 

1318 

112.9 

104  7 

1248 

mi.... 

iiao 

108.1           13SL8 

109.4 

106. 5 

1214 

107.8 

98.4 

1043 

IMfi.... 

nL2 

104. 0           121.  6 

135.0 

103.2 

152.6 

113.3 

112.  S 

122.8 

im,... 

U4.3 

10L3           119.3 

lias 

119.3 

1617 

ll&O 

113.1 

1340 

k 

Hogs  ftnd  hog  products. 

Sbeep  and  sheep  prod  acta. 

HogB. 

^•^"-    1   tmoi«d. 

llAUpOTlt. 

lAivL 

Sheep. 

Ifatton. 

Wool. 

im'.... 

ao.3 

88.3 

101. 1 

1014 

9&8 

119.3 

113.7 

132.1 

W.2 

103.7 

99.8 

97.3 

100.11 

117.8 

1119 

125.8 

^KiUta 

U&7 

116. 6 

109.3 

99il 

in.  9 

125.2 

m.2 

1142 

^^^PULr--- 

14&ft 

154.7 

138.9 

157.6 

167.5 

103.8 

106.5 

101.6 

112.3 

11L8 

10S.O 

_12i.  4 

US.  2 

73.6 

aK2 

70.1 

^^^^^HC 

M.e 

9«wS 

98.3 

10L7 

99.8 

78.4 

82.3 

70.1 

^^^^^^■-^ 

7&3 

73.1 

9&S 

76.8 

71.7 

747 

83.9 

746 

^H^IHl.. 

82.8 

79.9 

flat 

76.6 

67.4 

913 

946 

847 

^H'%u  . 

8S.« 

884 

82.0 

818 

814 

1010 

98.0 

104  3 

■  ja»,... 

9L8 

8a.8 

93.8 

80.3 

85.0 

1013 

913 

110.8 

■fiS:::: 

11^6 

11L& 

1012 

107.5 

104  5 

112.0 

944 

117.7 

U4.fi 

133.3 

109  2 

1912 

13&3 

02.0 

89.5 

946 

mL*.. 

1^3 

159.3 

123.1 

1512 

161.9 

103.2 

97.9 

100.8 

1«0S.... 

117.3 

142.8 

129  2 

Hi  I 

1311 

SB.  4 

98.7 

110.3 

nH.... 

116.7 

115.1 

108.9 

120.6 

1U.8 

109.1 

103.2 

U4  5 

im.... 

13QL3 

119.0 

106.3 

133L9 

1U9 

13L5 

11.19 

127.3 

uoi.... 

.«., 

1^9 

12S5 

150.5 

135.6 

132.6 

120.7 

121.1 

Cor&tOtc. 

FI&X8oed.  ote. 

Rye  and  rye 
flour. 

Wheat  and 
wheat  flour. 

Flour,  ete. 

Tw. 

Cdro. 

Olu- 

Heal. 

FlAX- 

«ed. 

UDflttd 
oU. 

Rye. 

Ry« 

flour. 

Wheat 

Wheat 
flour. 

Whoat 
flour. 

Cmck- 
ert. 

Loaf 
bread. 

won   .. 

104  8 

100. 8 

134  5 

1348 

1040 

101.4 

1149 

120.9 

1349 

ier7.7 

100.8 

1891... 

151.0 

142.0 

97.1 

104  8 

157. 6 

144  3 

1341 

134  6 

1346 

iBr.7 

100.8 

1882  ... 

114  3 

1110 

9L4 

90.0 

127.7 

121.1 

104.9 

1012 

1043 

1013 

1049 

1893.... 

1013 

1^3 

1048 

07.7 

1042 

92.6 

940 

941 

89.3 

843 

104  6 

1049 

1894  .. 

1147 

111.4 

1046 

131.6 

1146 

841 

'848 

714 

77.6 

n.6 

948 

100.9 

1896.... 

1010 

104  3 

104  3 

111.8 

1146 

91.2 

915 

79.9 

814 

814 

ft46 

947 

1896..,. 

67.8 

8L7 

77.4 

73.9 

81.2 

645 

849 

844 

91.2 

9L2 

911 

915 

1897..  . 

66.9 

840 

745 

741 

743 

719 

816 

104  8 

nai 

1141 

848 

104  9 

11M« 

^6 

91.8 

847 

99.8 

846 

94  8 

02  9 

117.8 

109.0 

1040 

107.3 

100.9 

■IsM).,., 

87.6 

946 

9L2 

1010 

911 

1014 

99.4 

017 

87,9 

87.9 

941 

100.9 

^^ 

104  2 

1019 

97.0 

1447 

1347 

97.9 

loas 

947 

843 

843 

104  7 

100.9 

■bdi.... 

134  6 

110.0 

U45 

1448 

140.0 

100,8 

100  I 

947 

87.4 

87.4 

1042 

100.9 

■b^- 

154  9 

1546 

144  2 

134  0 

130.8 

102.5 

104  8 

947 

847 

847 

104  2 

104  9 

HKI«- 

121.1 

139.7  : 

1217 

911 

91.9 

97.5 

910 

1041 

97.1 

W.l 

101.3 

100.9 

^MBT... 

IS.0 

1343 

129  6 

99.6 

91.7 

134  4 

131.1 

134  3 

1344 

1244 

104  4 

1040 

1966.... 

131.7 

1241 

128.4 

107  6 

104  1 

1315 

1317 

1315 

133.3 

122.3 

114  8 

110  9 

1906.... 

m.8 

148.9 

122.5 

941 

89.3 

114  5 

114  9 

104  6 

948 

948 

112.1 

114  9 

»Av«nge  for  1803-189&- 100. 
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RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  CERTAIN  GROUPS  OF  RELATED  ARTICLES.  1890  TO  1906— Condaded. 
[  Average  price  for  1890-1899^100.] 


Cotton  and  cotton  goods. 


Year. 


Cotton: 
upland, 
mid- 


dling. 

1890.... 

,        142.9 

1891.... 

iia8 

1892. . . . 

99.0 

1893.... 

107.2 

1894.... 

9a2 

1895.... 

94.0 

1890.... 

102.0 

1897. . . . 

92.2 

1898.... 

76.9 

1899.... 

84.7 

IWO.... 

123.8 

1901.... 

111.1 

1902.... 

115.1 

1903.... 

144  7 

1904.... 

155.9 

1906.... 

12a  1 

1906.... 

142.0 

Bags: 

2-bu8hcl, 

Amos- 

keag. 

Calico: 
Cooheco 
prints. 

Cotton 
flannels. 

Cotton 
thread. 

Cotton 
yams. 

Denims. 

Drill- 
ings. 

Ging- 
hams. 

Ho- 
niery. 

iiao 

117.5 

121.8 

101.6 

111.7 

112.5 

12L1 

lltt.1 

129.7 

111.7 

104.0 

121.8 

ioa7 

112.8 

loao 

114  6 

1221 

122  8 

lia8 

117.5 

116.9 

ioa7 

117.0 

loao 

102.2 

122.1 

117.4 

106.8 

iiao 

10L4 

ioa7 

iia6 

112.6 

106.6 

114  9 

100L4 

9L1 

99.5 

95.7 

ioa7 

oao 

105.4 

97.1 

80.6 

loas 

82.2 

94.9 

9L7 

ioa7 

92.1 

94L6 

9a2 

87.0 

944 

9L6 

94.9 

oao 

99.6 

9ao 

94L6 

ioa2 

8&0 

9a5 

92.9 

9a4 

88.6 

9&4 

gao 

80.2 

9a4 

842 

«a7 

95.6 

8L4 

81.0 

98.4 

9a8 

85.9 

86.8 

8&1 

8a4 

ioa4 

87.3 

88.0 

9&4 

8&6 

85.8 

8&6 

80L7 

82.5 

112.6 

94.9 

101.6 

12a  1 

115.5 

102.8 

106.0 

96l3 

87.3 

lOLO 

9a4 

95.4 

i2ai 

96.3 

ioa2 

102.2 

92.3 

86.9 

102L4 

9a4 

96.1 

i2ai 

94.0 

loao 

102.0 

90.2 

86.2 

104.2 

9L1 

10&8 

12a  1 

112.9 

108.0 

109L9 

10L8 

sai 

12&4 

9S.7 

12S.6 

12a  1 

119.5 

116.6 

12a7 

ga9 

80L2 

loao 

9a5 

lift  7 

12a  1 

105.7 

ioa7 

12a8 

03L4 

87.5 

129.1 

99.5 

12&2 

12a  1 

12a  8 

iiai 

13&8 
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80l7 

Cotton  and  cotton  goods. 


Wool  and  woolen  goods. 


Year. 


1890... 
1891... 
1892... 
1893. . . 
1894... 
1895... 
1896... 
1897. . . 
1898... 
1899... 
1000... 
1901... 
1902... 
1903... 
1904... 
19aT... 
190«K.. 


Print 
cloths. 


117.7 

ioa5 

119.3 
114  6 
96.8 
100.9 
90.9 
87.  G 
72.6 
96.3 

loao 

99.3 
10H.9 
Jia3 
117.3 
110.0 
127.7 


Sheet- 
ings. 

Shirt- 
ings. 

Tick- 
ings. 

Wool. 

Blan- 

Broad- 
cloths. 

Carpets. 

Flan- 
nds. 

Horse 
blan- 
kets. 

117.6 

112  9 

uai 

1321 

106.3 

Iia7 

105.3 

116.8 

loai 

112.3 

Iia2 

iia7 

125.8 

106.0 

lia7 

112  8 

11&8 

104  7 

ioa8 

107.4 

108.4 

iia2 

107.1 

iia7 

104  5 

116.9 

loai 

107.7 

iia2 

111.3 

10L6 

107.1 

11a  7 

104  6 

109i6 

104  7 

95.9 

99.9 

102  2 

79.1 

101.2 

91.2 

9&7 

941 

96.0 

946 

97.6 

948 

7ai 

89.3 

79.7 

9L0 

81.7 

926 

97.4 

97.9 

96.0 

7a6 

89.3 

79.7 

9a2 

85.4 

gas 

91.8 

920 

9L9 

88.7 

89.3 

96.2 

9a6 

826 

99.6 

8a7 

8a8 

843 

108.3 

107.1 

9a2 

ioa2 

97.8 

99.5 

92.2 

87.8 

87.0 

Iia8 

95.2 

98.2 

99.4 

99.6 

942 

105.9 

ioa4 

102  2 

117.7 

107.1 

loao 

102  7 

108.7 

11&7 

101.8 

9&9 

95.5 

9&6 

101.2 

iia3 

101.9 

ioa8 

109.9 

101.4 

98.8 

99.0 

ioa8 

101.2 

110.3 

102  6 

105.8 

109  9 

iia6 

ioa2 

104  1 

iia3 

iiai 

110.3 

108.6 

114  3 

117.8 

121.1 

104  7 

114  3 

115.5 

110.1 

110.5 

110.0 

117.6 

122  2 

iia5 

101.2 

102  1 

127.3 

119.0 

115.2 

115.7 

iia4 

13a  9 

122.4 

111.1 

119.0 

121.1 

122  0 

116.6 

117.7 

122  4 

135.3 

Year.      Ovcr- 
;   coat- 
ings (all 
wool). 


1890 1  111.9  i 

1891 !  111.9' 

1892 '  111.9  I 

imi I  108.  ti 

1S1M I      97.5 

189.') '      90.8  ; 

WM\ '      8<-..  7 

1897 1      87.8 

1898 97.1 

1899 =  100.0 

1900 i  llfi.  1 

1901 1  laxS' 

1902 1(«.  .3  I 

190.-? I  110.2  I 

1904 1  110.3  I 

lOa*) ;  118.2  I 

1906 126.1  i 


Wo 

o\  and  wooleif  gc 

lUndor- 
Suit-  •    wear 
ings.    '     (all 

1  wool). 

liai  ■    lOfi.2 

>od8. 

Women's 
dress 

goods  (all 
wool). 

Worst- 
ed 
yams. 

Hides,  leather,  and  boots 
and  shoes. 

Petroleum. 

Shawls. 

nides. 

Leather. 

Boots 

and 

shoes. 

104  8 

Crude. 

Re- 
fined. 

107.0 

117.6 

122  3 

9a6 

loao 

95.4 

112  4 

107.0 

iiai 

iiao 

1210 

12a  4 

101.5 

loag 

iaa5 

7a  6 

102  2 

107.0 

iia4 

iiao 

124  1 

117.2 

928 

97.0 

102  7 

61.1 

9L5 

107.0 

112  7 

11a  0 

114  7 

ioa5 

7ag 

gag 

100.  g 

7a3 

8L0 

107.0 

98.3 

927 

gao 

91.3 

68.4 

gi.5 

99.4 

922 

8a5 

107.0 

8a2 

927 

827 

74  0 

109.7 

108.0 

9&7 

149.2 

lOlVO 

89.1 

87.8 

927 

741 

729 

86.6 

05.2 

gg.6 

129.5 

112  5 

8a5 

8&7 

927 

822 

825 

106l3 

gai 

97.2 

8a5 

gae 

9a2 

ioa4 

92.7 

8a  5 

100. 5  . 

122  8 

104  4 

g6.3 

100.2 

99.5 

8ai 

106.1 

100.4 

102  7 

106.7 

131.8 

log.  3 

ga8 

1421 

iiao 

107.0 

115.8 

100.4 

11&7 

118.4 

127.4 

iia2 

g9.4 

14&6 

132  6 

107.0 

104  9 

ioa4 

107.9 

102  2 

132  0 

11a  8 

9g.2 

132  9 

11a  a 

107.0 

1ft-..  8 

100.4 

109.8 

111.7 

142  8 

112  7 

gag 

136.9 

11&8 

107.0 

loao 

ioa4 

114  4 

iiao 

124  8 

1120 

10a  2 

1746 

142  8 

107.0 

109.0 

ioa4 

115.6 

iia5 

124  4 

108  6 

101.1 

17&8 

1«X5 

117.5 

122  7 

100.4 

129.7 

124  7 

162  6 

1121 

107.4 

1521 

12016 

12a  5 

134  8 

115.8 

1341 

12&5 

164  7 

12a4 

12L8 

a7&6 

1SL8 

! 
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TWs  table  shows  for  all  of  the  6  articles  grouped  under  cattle  and 
cattle  products  (cattle,  fresh  beef»  beef  hams,  mess  beef,  tallow,  and 
liides)  an  advance  in  price  in  1891,  but  not  in  the  same  degree;  in^i 
1892,  a  decline  in  all  of  the  articles  in  this  group;  in  1893,  an  increasa^H 
except  for  hides,  for  which  there  was  a  further  decline;  in  1894,  a^i 
decline,  except  for  beef  hums,  wliich  increased;  in  1895,  an  increase, 
except  for  beef  hams  and  tallow;  in  1896,  a  decline  in  all  of  the  articles; 
in  1S97,  an  increase^  except  for  tallow;  in  1898,  an  increase  for  all  of 
the  articles,  except  beef  hams;  in  1899,  an  increase  for  all;  in  1900,  a 
decline,  except  for  mess  beef  and  tallow ;  in  1 901 ,  an  increase  for  cattle, 
tallow*,  and  hides,  and  a  decline  for  fresh  beef,  beef  hams,  and  mess 
beef;  in  1902,  an  increase  for  all;  in  1903»  a  decrease  for  all;  in  1904, 
an  increase  for  cattle,  fresh  beef,  and  hams,  and  a  decrease  for  mess 
beef,  tallow,  and  liides;  in  1905  nn  increase  for  cattle,  mess  beef,  and 
hides,  and  a  decretive  for  fresh  beef,  beef  hams,  and  tallow;  in  1906, 
an  increase  for  cattle,  hides,  and  tallow »  and  a  decrease  for  fresh  beef, 
beef  hams,  and  mess  beef. 

For  the  17  years  from  1890  to  1906  the  lowest  relative  price  for 
cattle  was  88.3  in  1896,  the  highest  139,5  in  1902;  the  lowest  for  fresh 
beef  89.2  in  1890,  the  highest  125,9  in  1902;  the  lowest  for  beef 
hams  80.4  in  1890,  the  highest  125.6  in  1899;  the  lowest  for  mess  beef 
84.8  in  1892,  the  highest  147  J  in  1902;  the  lowest  for  tallow  76.3  in 
1897,  the  highest  144.6  in  1902;  the  lowest  for  hides  68.4  in  1894,  the 
liighest  164.7  in  1906.  The  facts  for  the  other  gi^oups  ma}'  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  table. 

General  Tables  I,  II,  III,  IV,  and  V  follow, 
2ttOB— No.  00—07— 
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Tablk  I.-  WIIOLKSALE  PRICKS  OF  COMMODITIES  1N1W6. 
[For  oxplanatlun  and  dlHcuMon  of  thin  tabic,  poo  paffM  ?9)  to  27IL] 
FAim  l»ROT>rCT8. 

BABLKVi  <'liol€*e  to  fMnry  mmUlncr^  by  Munple* 

Il'rior  iMT  liiishol  111  ChloHgo,  wi>ckly  riinp*:  (itiotHtionn  furnished  ))>•  the  wcrptary  of  the  Chicago  Board 

of  Tradf.l 


Month. 
Jan. 

liar. 


! 


PrUv. 


fO. «'.  10. 
.4tl-    . 

.47-    . 
.47      . 


Month. 


M 
52 

55'! 


Apr.. 


.47- 

.53 

.45- 

.51 

.4{>- 

.51  i 

.«>- 

.5:* , 

.m 

.5.1 

.40 

.63 

.4«- 

.5.1 

.M\' 

.5a 

May . 


June.. 


ITiCM«. 


I  Month. 


July. 


10.  4M  $0. 5.1 
. 4K<    .  53  ! 
.49      .5.1  1; 

.50-    .5.1  '1  Auk- 
.50-    .65i.| 


.30-    .5.1 
.50-    .66 


.52-  .58  ;    8fpt... 

.5.1-  .»(  il 

.54-  .68  I 

..1.1-  .5S 

.51-  .M  ■.. 


lTlc»». 


90.  4»-90.  64 

.48-  .6a 

.48-  .62 

.47-  .60 

.4f>-  .60 

.46-  .61 

.47-  .5.1 

.47-  .53 

.47-  .51 

.4(v-  .63 

.4K-  .54 

.48-  .66 

.48-  .55 


Month. 

Priw. 

Oct...... 

|0.48-ia56 

.48-    .55 

.48-    ..W 

.4»-    .58 

Nov 

.40-   .r>3 

.4I»-    .£3 

.4»-    .54 

.50-    .66 

.52-    .56 

D« 

.63-    .5C 

.53-    .66 

.52-    .56 

.52-    .56 

Average. 

sasiM 

CATTLKi  St^erfK*  choirs  to  fkiiey« 

ITrlci*  |H'r  humln'd  pound.s  in  (^hlcago  on  WodnewUy  of  each  week;  quotationa  from  the  Chlcftgo  Daily 

Droven**  Joumal.] 


Jan. 


Mil 


•5.  40  HI  X)  1 

Apr. . . . 

•5. 50  16.  .15 

Julv... 

f5.70W.10 

5. ;« 

<>.  15 

.lU-V 

<i. :« 

5.  .VO-  fi.  25 

5. .-« 

♦i.  25 

.ll-S 

(».  M 

5.5.1-  6.25 

:» :» 

n  to 

.1.40 

(1. 1.1 

.1.  m-  a  40 

5.40 

Mav... 

XiiK-... 

.1l40    6w25 

^  ;r. 

.1.  .7) 

(i.  10 

.1.  4.1-  C.  fO 

.V  U) 

«i. .«) 

.1.70 

«i.  10 

.1.»W)-  <k.75 

.^  :*) 

•i  Ji) 

.1.  ,V> 

(.  10 

.1.7.1    f..«i.1 

iV  «H) 

(».  Jo 

.1.45- 

.1.  .'vl 

♦i  00 

.1  \-4) 

5.H)    TkM 

r.                   5  M 

(.  .K) 

.lUMt'. 

.1.  :r» 

«;.  00 

.•^•pt  . . . 

fi.O«>    «i  75 

1             .\  «4) 

1..  ;c. 

.1.  :*) 

li.  01 

r..on    IV  75 

' 

li  ;w 

.1  m 

«..  0.1 

«..0()    ♦..IM 

:».  «v> 

ti.  '2^ 

.1  «4) 

i>  10 

.1  W     ♦i.7.1 

Oct. 


Nov . 


lUx. 


Avorngr. 


S&30-^.00 

6.30-7.25 
6.  (»-  7.  .10 
6. 30-  7. 25 
aao-  7.25 
6.  ,15-  7.25 
6.30-  7.25 
a  10-  7. 20 
ttu  15-  6.  35 


U.1.1-  7.:« 

6.3.1-  7..^1 

6.10  7.10 

6.20-  G.ro 

Hi.  12**8 


4'ATTLKi  Slccn*,  u:oo«l  lo  choice. 

{TrKv  ivrhundnvl  p«MUi«I.<  u\  (''hu*rt|ri>  on  \ViHlnos«l«y  of  moh  \>\i-k    (iuotaiinp.v  fmni  llu-  Chicago  I>aily 

l>n>viTS*  Jounuiil 


$175^5.35      Apr. 
4.70-  6.30 
410- A90, 
41ft-  ASft  I) 
^m-  ASA 

B-A»     M*y... 
A»  ' 
A4i 
Mi 


»i.  l>0  $,\  .•o 

.MjIv... 

$.\  O^  $.\  70 

'  Ht 

WufOfP.CA 

&(¥>    .v.V. 

,\  10    ,v  7,1 

5.5(V-  (».25 

4.K.1    .1.  W 

4l».1     .V.O 

Sl7.'^    6.50 

4.  vSO-  5. 33 

4.70    .\.i.1 

Si40-  6.25 
5.40-  6.25 

4.W    .V4:> 

Ai-.^'  -    • 

4  70    :•  -0 

N*n  .... 

5.40-  a  25 

&av  ,i.to 

4  v1    .«;,  .0 

KX^  (..20 

4.W-  ,V50 

4  "O     .\.70 

J5l  15-  6.  00 

4. »-  .\  >*0 

:»  lC>    a  7.1 

5  1X>-  6. 10 

4.75-  .V.\> 

4.66-  &30 

Sept . . . 

.\^v   -^«n 

I».c 

5  15-  a  10 

4.75-  3.45 

.\-T>-  :.  ♦O 

5  40    6.25 

4.7^  A35 

.\.V-  \*o 

5  lO-  6. 00 

4*5-  &«0 

1 

Ti  ,v.   :-i  v. 

Vv-.'sipe. 

5  10-  a  15 

f5  3572 
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Tabus  I.— \VH0LES.\LE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  190^-Contiiiue<l. 

FARM  PBOI>lTGTS--<:ontinatHl. 

Ct>RN:  No.  3,  easli. 

(Price  per  bushel  in  Chicitgo  on  Tuesdnv  of  each  week;  quotations  fumishrj  1»y  iho  (^hicugo  Hoard  of 

Trade.] 


Month. 


Pr&e. 


Month.  ' 


Jan. 


Feb. 


SO.  42 ; 


Apr 


1 


]■ 

.4111 
.4U!<  May. 

.40 
.39   ! 
.40  . 


10. 44  -10.  4' 


Mar S0.401-    .40J,June.. 

I  .41  |! 

I  .42J-    .43  j 

.42J. 


:S}: 

.4<»1-  .49i! 
.494 
•  .50  1 
.50 
.53  I 
.51j: 


Month. 
July... 

Aujf..  . 

Sept... 


Price. 


Month. 


lYIce. 


S0.52i,    Oct. 

.52}:; 


W.46J 
.46 


.5iiii 

SO.aOi-    .504 
.49!: 


S0.45- 


1 


.48i 


•^1 


Nov.  ...' 


Dec. 


'i  Averajrn. 


.44? 
.44 


I0.4H32 


on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quota tlon» 
Commerce  and  roramercUl  Bulletin.] 


IPrice  per  pound  in  Now  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  qnotatlonn  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 


J..n ! 

i 

SO.  1175  :• 
.1175  il 
.1215 
.  1190 
.1150  ■•■ 

.1115 :. 

.1115  |« 
.1100  11 
.1085. 

Apr... 

May... 

June... 

$0.1155 
.1180 
.1190 
.ll(i5 

July... 

Aug..  . 
1 
fl«*pt... 

SO.  1080 
.1080 
.1100 
.1090 
.1090 

Feb 

.1175 
.1180 
.1195 
.1190 
.1170 
.1125 
.11*25 
.1095 
.1080 

.1070 
.1040 
.  1010 
.0990  ; 

Mar 

1 

.1130  ! 
.1110  ' 
.1115  ! 
.  1170 

r 

.0990 
.0980  I 
.0»75l 
.0».0  j 

1 

1 

Oct 

SO.  1055 

.1000 

.1125 

.1115 

.1050 

Nov.  ... 

.1030 
.1040 
.1100 

l)«c 

.1140 

.1100 

• 

.1050 

.1045 

.1065 

Ave  rag*'. 

.    SO. 

11025 

FI^AXSEKDx  No.  1» 

[Price  per  bushel  in  Chicago  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotationa  fUmishe<l  by  the  secretary  of  the 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade.] 


Jan.. 
ICar.. 


Si.  10-«1. 16 
1.0^  1.16 


mSv.::' 

1.00-  1.11  '   June.     ' 


si.ai  -SI.  12  ;  Jiuy...! 

1.071-  1.13*1  Aug.. .! 
1.07  -  I.I2J    Sept...! 


$1.09 -«l.m!  Oct. 
1.054-  1.084.1  Nov. 
1.06|-  I.IOJ'  Dec. 


Average, 


S1.04^S1.10 
1.074-  1.144 
1.  n$-  1. 19| 


SI.  1027 


HAY:  Timothy,  No.  1. 

I  Price  per  ton  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  Daily  Inter  Ocean.] 


S10.00-S11.00 
laOfV-  11.00 

laoo- 11.00 

10.00-  11.00 
10.00-  11.00 

Apr.. 

Feb 

10.00-  10.50  1 
9.50-  10.00  ] 
0.50-  10.00 

o.a^  10.00 

May. 

Mar 

iaso^  ii.66  \ 

lOiflO-41.50 
11.00-  12.00 
11.00-  12.00 

June 

Sll.00-S12.00 
11.00-  12.00 
11.00-  12.00 
11.50-  12,50 


12.00-  12.50 

12.00-  12.50 

11.50-  12.50 

11.50-  12.50 

11.50-  12.50 

11.50-  12.50 

11.50-  12.50 

11.50-  12.50 

12.00-  12.50 


Julv. 


Aug. 


Sept . 


S12.00-S13.00 
12.00-  13.00 
12.00-  13.00 
13.00-  14.00 
14.00-  15.00 
13.00-  14.00 
13.00-  14.00 
14.50-  15.00 
15.00-  16.00 


Oct. 


14.50-  15.00 

14.00-  14.50 

14.00-  14.50 

13.50-  14.00 


Nov. . ..; 


I>ec. 


S13.50-S14.50 
14.00-  15.00 
14.00-  15.00 
14.00-  15.00 
14.50-  15.00 
15.00-  15.50 
15.00-  15.50 
15.00-  16.00 
16,00-  17.00 

"*i6.'6o^'i7.66 

17.00'  18.00 
16.50-  17.50 

laoo-  17.00 


Average.! 


112.9615 
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Tabu  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1906— Cantiiiiiad. 

FARM  PRODUCT S-^Oontinued. 

HlOBSt  €i}reeii«  salted,  pmekers«  hMiTj  iiatlTe  ■teera* 

[Avenge  monthly  price  per  pound  In  ChtoAgo;  quotations  from  tha  Shoe  aad  Leather  Reporter.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month.          Price.        j 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

K::::: 

tai537 

.ino  1 

.1424 

June... 

tai4a3 

.1484 
.1400 

July... 

1 

tai502  , 
.15721 
.164S 

Oct 

Average. 

.107 
.1600 

muo 

HOGSt  Heavy* 

[Price  per  hundred  pounds  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  Daily  Inter  Ocean.1 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar.. 


6.a0-&fi2| 
0.16 -&36 
0.20 -a47( 
0.20-0. 


Apr. 


May. 


June. 


00.40-10.00 

July... 

0.36-0.671 

0.66-0.8^ 

&3&-0.^ 

Aug... 

0.30-0.66 

0. 06- 0.60 

0.4&-0.00 

0.00-0.421 

0.36-0.60 

0.3&-&47i 

Sept... 

0.66-0.76 

0.60-0.70 

0.46-O.G7I 

00.6O46l00 

0.00-0.871 

&4&-0.86 

0.60-&06 

0.16- 0.06 

&00-0.60 

6.76-0.16 

&70-0.47} 

6.70-&40 

6u  00- 0.26 

6.66-&40 

6.06-&40 

0.20-&77I 

f0.3IM8w77| 
0.20-0.76 
0.26-&70 
0.00- 0.60 
0.00-0.61 

&80-o.ao 

&80-0.08 
6l  85-0. 10 
5.85-0. 2D 

"o."at'o.*S" 

0.00- 0.00 
fl.»-&4l| 

&ao-&60 

0&2361 


HOGMx  LlKht. 

[Priot)  IK'i*  hiin'ln>(i  poundn  in  Chlcngn  on  Tuesday  of  cnch  wtM'k;  qiiotAtionit  from  the  Daily  Inter  Oeean.] 


Jan 05.  lO-OS. .T5      Apr.. 

I         6.  ;i,V  5. 60 

fi  2i>-  5.  M 

'         6.  45-  5  65 

I  6.  :i5-  6. «» 

Feb 5.(V5-6.K7J    May. 

6.  no-  0. 05 
!  «.  10-  0. 30 
,         0. 16-  6. 27i 

Mar i a 'is^'o'w     June.. 

C.  16-  0. 324 
li.3iV-6.47j 
0. 25-  6. 50 


I 


%i\.  50  -S4l.  (V 
(i.  40  -  <i.  55 
U.  tlO  -  G.  SO 
6.  [i5  -  ti.  50 


.Inly... 


Aug. 


Sept.., 


I 


II 


Kl  70-|(L  W 
0. 70-  «.  87i 
(i.  06-  6. 85 
ti.  76-  0. 06 
0.  (»-  6. 70 
6. 50-  (i.  65 
0. 10-  6. 274 
G.  30-  G.  55 
6. 30-  6. 65 


G.  30-  6.  46 
G.  40-  G.  67§' 
G.35-0.55 
a  60-  G.  75  i 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Average. 


16.66-IG.SO 
0.4O-G.72I 
0.4O-6.72I 
0.20-0.45 
0.30-0.65 
0.06- 0.30 
Olio- 0.35 

o-io-aao 

0.05-&25 


0.26-0.45 
0.10-0.30 
6.26-0.40 
6.26-  0.50 


0&3274 


HOPHt  New  ¥ork  »tate«  cbolre. 

>n  tho  first  of  onch  month;  mintAtionR 
ComnuTw  and  Commercial  liiilletin.] 


[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  tho  first  of  each  month;  qiiotationR  from  the  New  York  Joumul  of 


Jan.. 
Mar.. 


$0. 16-10.  Id 
.15-  .17 
.14-    .16 


I 


Apr....        10.  l.VK).  Ifi      .lulv...         10.12-10.14 
May...  .12-    .14      Auj?...l  .15-    .17 

Juno...  .11-    .1.1      S<'pt...'  .15-    .17 


Oct.. 
Nov. 
Dec.. 


Average.! 


ta  15-1017 
.2»-  .24 
.20-    .24 

001029 
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Tablb  !•— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1900— Continued. 

FARM  PRODUCTS-Contmued. 

OATA:  Contract  grades,  casli* 

[Price  per  bashel  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade.] 


Month. 


Price. 


Jan. 


Fob. 


Mar.. 


ia3ii 

ia30i-  .31 
.3(^ 
.3<^ 
.291-  -31 
.30 
.2» 
.29. 
.3^ 


.30 
.30 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Apr 


May.. 


June... 


Ia31i-«a32     July... 
.31- 
.31 


321 !  Aug. 


'.  Sept. 


Price. 


$0,301-    .32 

.31 

.29i-    .»j 


Month. 


Price. 


Oct. 


10. 


Nov . 


Dec. 


Average. 


.33f 


.341- 


33i 
34 


ia3282 


RITE:  No.  2,  cusli. 

[Price  per  bushel  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;   quotations  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade.] 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar.. 


ia65 


.65 
.05 
.64 
.63 
.63 


.60 

10.50-    .60 

.60-    .(iOi 


Apr. 


May. 


Juno. 


10.61 


$0.61i- 


.58- 


.60 
.58 
.50 
.62 
.61  -  .61j 
.60^ 
.61 
.61 
.61 


July... 


Aug. 


Sept.., 


10. 


(-) 


50 


Average. 


Oct 

laeii 

Sa60-    .61 

.61 

.61  -    .62 

.61 

Nov .... 

.61 

.61-    .61J 

.63-    .64 

.64i-    .65 

Dec 

.641-    .65 

.641-    .65 

.64j-    .65 

.62 

laeio? 


I 


SHEEPx  NutlTe. 

[Price  perh-ndred  pounds  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  \»'eek;  quotations  from  the  Daily  Inter  Ocean.f 


Jan 

$3.50-16.10 
3.50-  6.25 
3.2.*^  6.00 
3.50-  6.00 
3.00-5.75 
4.50-5.75 
3.00-  6.00 
3.0O-6.15 
3.00-  6.25 

Apr  ... 
May... 
June... 

13.50-16.50 
4.00-  6.25 
4.60-5.50 
4.60-5.60 

July.... 
Aug . . . 
Sept... 

$•1.50-16.00 
4.50-  6.25 
3.50-  5.90 
3.75-5.25 
4.75 
4.85-  5.a5 
4.65-  5.75 
4.75-5.85 
4.85-5.85 

Oct 

Nov 

Pec 

1 

$4.00^.40 
4.00-5.40 
4.25-5.60 
3.50-  5.65 
3.  .50-  5.75 

Feb 

4.6^5.85 
4.8.'>-  5.85 
5.00-6.10 
4.25-  6.40 
5. 15-  6. 15 
5.00-6.10 
4.50-  6.25 
5.  .50-  6.50 
5.0O-  6.50 

3.25-  5.85 
3.25-  5.65 
3.25-5.75 
3.50-  5.60 

Mar 

3.66^  6.25 
3.00-6.10 
3.25-  6.25 
3.25-  6.25 

4.75-  5.40 
4.25-  5.90 
4.15-5.75 
4.0O-  5.50 

3.50^5.85 
3.25-  6.00 
4.00-  6.00 
4.00-6.10 

Average. 

»1.M81 

a  No  quotation  for  week. 
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BUUiETIK   OF  TUB  BUREAU  OF  IJUK>B. 


Tablb  I.— ^^OLESALB  PRICF^  OP  CK>iniODITIE8  IK  mft-ContiBiMd. 

FARM  PRODUCrrfe^--CuiiGlii(led. 

■HBRFi  Wcwtera. 

[Piiee  pn-  hmdivd  poundj  in  Clileasoan  TuiwUjr  of  CMh  ««rk:  <|iioUtkMufnVB  the  DtSIf  later  Oseui. 


Mooth.  l*T<ce. 

Jm fS.  10-16. 10 

4.«a-  e.00 

4.RS-  5.fl0 

4.  ID- 5.75 

Feb 4.5&   5.75 

I  4.75  «.00 
4.75-  e.00 

I         4.00-6.15 

Mat 4.'75-'6.'25' 

4.75- •.  10 

4.M-  6.25 
!         4.AS-  6.3S 


ICcmth.  i 

I 


.\pr....j 


lUy. 


June. 


Price. 


Month. 


S5. 15-16.50     Jiilj-. 
5.15- «.»   . 
4.60-  5.50 
4.60-  5.60 


4.65"  5.M  ,  Any.. 
4.S5    5.85 

5.60-6.10  ' 

4.15-6.40  ; 

5.15-6.15  I 

5.60-  6. 10  ,  a«pt . 

5.S5-6.J6  I 
5.J0-A.50 

5.60- 6.R5  I 


I 


Priec 


64.50-96.00 
4.10-6.36 
5.15-5.75 
3.S5-6.00 


Ort. 


4.65-  6.00  ,i 
4.65-  6.65  '' 
4.75- 6.  tf 
4.65-  5.65 
5.15-5.65 


Nor. 


5.15-5.00 
5.tfr-6u6S 
4.15-6.15 
4.60-  5.30 


Dw. 


Piftw. 


SfwOO-65.39 
4.00-6.39 

4.SS-5.39 
4.7fO-  5.39 
4.7^5.60 
4.30-  5.39 
S.30-5.39 
S.80-  5.i5 
3^80-6.00 


4.66-5.75 
4.36-6.35 
4.06-5.69 
4.00-5.60 


lAreragc. 


65.2n8 


WflKATs  ReipMlar  icni«e«, 

(l*rlop  p(*r'  lHiihi-l  ill  riiicago  on  Tur«Uy  of  each  week:  qooUtions  fumiHbcd  lir  the  ■ecRtarr  of  the 

Chingo  Uo«rd  of  Trade.) 


^aM 


Juijr. 


Afuf. 


S<»pt  . 


9U.8IX-60.M 


Oet. 


..IS       .WJ. 

.721       .771 

.7li      .761     Nov. 

MM 


i1 


.7i;     iVr. 

.7x 
.79 


A%-er«jpp. 


6B.7SM0Lm 

n  -  .71 

.Tl|-  .71 

.711  .72 

.7U-  .73 

.gl-  .7» 

.72  -  .73 

.7^1-  .74 

.73  -  .735 

"ItH-  .741 

.741-  74| 


F001>«    ETC. 

JBli.iXN:    .nrdluMi,  cliolre. 

irrk-*"  Jfc-r  l'ii<h«-l  m  N»-*  V^rk  on  thf  fir^t  of  f.nrh  month:  ((notntitMi*  fron:  t!i»'  X'-m-  York  Jnurnul  t^f 
fomniHnv  hiuI  roiiiiiii>rvi«t  HiUb'tin.] 


Month. 


Month. 


rrk>-. 


Month. 


I'rio.-, 


Montlu 


Vriit. 


Jan. . 
Feb. 
Mar. 


rj.  Ifi  t'.lL'i  Apr.... 
J.  I«i  2.\.'»  Max... 
-».'V.    j.lO      June... 


$-.».««       lulT...       ?l.«ti    $l.«5      (H-t.... 

fj.  'i*.   :.  10     Aiij: ...        I .  s.**  -  1 .  vi     Nov . . . 

.\rt>     *M2'     Scj.t...  1  «7'.     ».?»       IVi-.... 


A\frA|!e. 


61.00 

l.«5 
6I.9I01 


JBBKADx  rmrkern*  HoiitoB,  batter,  lii  bvs.eM. 

(rrir*  pi  r  i>oiiii(I  in  XfW  Y»»rk  or;  ih-  fir^-t  of  laih  i::o':th.  liiiotwtioi:*  fn»:Ti  th.-  II>  rx*h«ut>*  Keviev.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar.  .  . 

.ti9 

Mr. . 

May.. 

June.. 

Julv . . . 
Aiiir.... 

-H-pt... 

«K? 

N..V.  ... 
i»»V 

611.09 
.09 
.09 

! 

60.00 
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FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

BKKAD':  Cmckera,  sodM,  N.  B.  i\^  In  boxef». 

[  I*rice  per  pound  in  Now  York  on  the  flr«t  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Merchants'  Review.) 


Month. 


Jan. 

Fel>. 
Mar. 


rriee. 


Month. 


W.Otii  ,    Apr 

Ml   Mky....: 
.Ot>|      June... 


Prlee. 


ia.Oti| 
.()6l 


Month. 


July... . 
Aug.... 
Sept... 


!l 


l»rice. 


10.0 


Month.  I 


Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 


.\verigp. 

i  1 


Price. 


10.050 


JBKKAD:  Iioai;  1    ponnd  after  bukliis;. 

[l*ric'e  per  loaf  in  \Va.Mhington.  D.  C,  on  the  first- of  each  month.    Weight  >)eforp  liaking»  IH  ounces. 
Trice  per  pound  (iH'fore  1>aking),  January  to  December,  10.0356.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


90.04 
.04 
.04 


May.'. 
June.. 


?().04  :  Jiilv.... 
.04  !  Aug.... 
.04   ;  Sept.... 


50.04  !i  Oct... 
.04  ;  Nov... 
.04  ;    Dec... 


j  .Vverage. 


10.04 
.04 
.04 


ia04 


BRKAJDt  Lonff  homemadr. 

rPrit*  per  loaf  In  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.  Weight  ix?fore  Imkiiig  17  ounces.  Price 
per  pound  (before  baking)  Januar>'  to  December.  t0.0:i7G.  Standard  weight  ami  standard  prices 
charged  by  the  Bakers'  Association,  which  includes  leading  bread  manufacturers  in  Now  York  and 
Brooklyn,  and  one  or  two  in  New  Jersey  who  deliver  bread  in  Manhattan.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


W.04  , 

Apr, 

.04 

Mav. 

.04 

June 

90.04 
.04 
.04 


JiUy... .! 
Aug 

?«»pt...! 

I 


»».04      Oct 

.04   i  Nov 

.04  .;  Dec ! 

.\verage.. 


to.  04 
.04 
.04 


iao4 


BRKAJDt  Loaf,  Vienna. 

[Price  per  loaf  In  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month.  Weight  l>eforp  baking.  10  ounces.  I'rice  per 
pound  (before  baking),  January  to  Decemljer,  S0.04.  Standard  weight  ana  standard  priiv^s  charged 
bv  the  Bakers'  Association,  which  includes  leading  >)rpad  manufacturers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
and  one  or  two  In  New  Jersey  who  deU\-er  bread  in  Manhattan.] 


Jan ' 

5a  04 

Apr.... 

Feb 

.04 

May.... 

Mar..... 

1 

1 

.04 

June... 

ii  I 

10.04   ,  July... 

.04   .  Aug.... 

.04   ;  Sept.... 


f0.04  ;,  Oct I 

.04  ii  Nov 

.04  ':  Dec 

|! 

!,  Averag»». 


iao4 

.04 
.04 


10.04 


Bl'TTER:  <'reainery,  Rlcrln. 

[Prii-e  per  pound  in  Elgin,  111.,  on  Monday  of  each  week:  quotations  furuish<Hl  by  D.  W.  Willson,  editor 

of  the  Elgin  Dairy  lU'port-] 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar.... 


Ii 
ia27  ■''.  Apr.. 
.27   ' 
!27  .i 
.27 


.27   1  M*iv., 
.27*i 
.28'l 
.284< 

.27  .   Juni*. 
.27:1 
-.27  ! 
.27  i 

i 


Aug.... 


S0.2H  Julv. 
.21 
.21 
.21 
.21 
.20 
.20 
.19  i 
.20   I 

.19J    S^-pt 
.20 
.20 
.•20 


ta20  j 
.20  I 
.20 
.20 


.23 
.23 
.24 
.24 


I 


Oct..;.. 

t0.24i 
.26 
.20 

.20 

.20 

Nov 

.26 

.26 

.28 

.30 

Pec 

.30 

.31 

.31 

.31 J 

.32 

:  Average.' 


30.2429 
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FOOD,  KTi\     (  oiUiniKHl. 


JBUTTBBt  Creamery,  ^iLtnu 

on  Tuc*cl»^' ol  pjii'h  «T?#ikj  fmtilwtlonfi 


[Price  por  pound  in  New  York  on  TucikIa^' nl  eni^h  ^n^k:  qncAuWimn  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 

111  r   ■'  ■■    ' 


Himtti. 

FrttHL 

Uonth, 

Price. 

Montli. 

P«<«. 

ItoiiUl. 

PUce. 

JiD,..,. 

ias5^ia3o 

Apr... 

Khsa-fOtssi 

3m . . , 

to.  3M-iO.  31 

Oct 

10.30 

.3r 

,3i  -    .21 

.30-    -31 

m 

.37 

.21  -    ,31 

.30'     .31 

.37 

.37 

,:21  -    .31 

.20-    ,21 

.27 

.30 

.  31  -  .  311 
.33-  .321 
.331-    .  31  1 

.27 

W9h 

"27-  "an. 

M*y... 

■»-:S 

Aug... 

Nov.... 

.27 

.3S 

,30-    .31 

.23-     .334' 

-28i 

,27-    .J7J 

Jiin4%... 

.10-    .104' 
.31-    .33 
.to]-    .104 
,30-    .301 

i«pt... 

,2^-    .34 

Dec 

Pl»|^    .» 

Hmr.... 

.27-  .m 

.34  -    .344 

.iil^  .m 

,37-    ,37 

.34!-     -25 

.»t 

.27*    .37 
.27-    .37 

■.^1 

.2S  -  .394 
.25i-    ,35il 

ATfsraKP^ 

m^ifo 

BUTTER:  liiilr|r|  Pfe^w  \  vrk  Stair,  tub*  and  lialf  tubs,  extra* 

I  Price  per  pound  in  Now  York  nn  Tutwwlay  nt  vaoh  wiypki  qiiotiitlonw  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Comm^roe  ^nd  CommeitrliLl  Ilulkititil 


Jan 


JVb 


Mar. 


1 

i 

ia23  ; 

Apr, . . . 

10.34 

i        f0.2i- 

.25  1 

•0.30-    .30 

.25 

.30  -    .30 

1 

.25 

.20*    .20 

.24 
.24 

May... 

. 19  -     .  I9i 

.  24- 

.  25 

.'20 

'            .  2.S- 

.2i> 

.•20 

.•J.'V- 

.  2<) 

. isi-     .  10 
-JOi 

r .  25- 

.21. 

Juno.   . 

.ls\-     .10 

.  2.'>- 

.  -Jti 

'       .  19  1 

.  2  .V 

.•Jti 

.lOi-     .21) 

.  25- 

.  2ti 

.20 

July 


Aug. 


J^'iit- 


ia20    Oct. 


0.20  - 

.204 

.20 

.20 

.20  - 

.204 

.21 

.215- 

.22 

.'22 

.'22i 

.23 

.  23  - 

.23J 

.24 

.24 

Nov.  ... 


I)«c. 


fa25 

.35 

fa25- 

.26* 

.25- 

.26 

.25- 

.2fl 

.25- 

.26 

.as- 

.26 

.»}- 

.27 

.28 

.29 
.27-  .28 
.27-  .28 
.27-    .28 


.Vvorago. 


10.2325 


C'llKKMF.:  New  Vork,  f\ill  <rcana,  lars^e,  colored,  beM  i^raden. 

[I*rio'  p«'r  poun.l  in  N«'w  Y*»rk  on  Tih'stiay  of  oach  w«vk:  quotations  from  thr»  New  York  Joumul  of 
Conmionv  an«l  Ci'innioaial  liulh'tin.] 


Jan. 


¥eh. 


Mar.. 


SlV  14 
.14 
.14J 
.14i 
.I4i 
.14J 
.14i 
.141 
.I4i 


.\pr. 


K>.  14> 
.14J 
.14* 
-14i 


fO.  13- 
.13- 


.14- 


.14- 


.141 
.141 
.14} 
.141 


J unc . . . 


.14i 
.141 

.111 
.lOj 

.11 


Aug. 


So[»t . 


$0.  11       ()Ct. 


Ill 
.11} 

.lit 
.115 
.iij 

.12* 
.12} 


Nov . 


12}     I)oc. 


Avoragi*. 


|ai313 


<>OFFKR:  Rio  >'o.  7.  Rraxll  {Trade*. 

[PliCV  per  pound  in  Now  York  on  tho  first  «>f  Oiuh  month:  qM-t.-ition?  fnni  th^  Now  York  Journal  of 

t'tmmiono  and  l\.::.n>Tvnal  linll'  t;n  ] 


Jan.. 

/ 

taC8 -ia(K}     Apr... 

.0S|-    .0S4     May.. 

.OSj    June.. 


10.  (K-    .iK,;     Ai:p. 
.07i       8«-pt. 


f<"».o7j-?>\o:;    <Vt. 


.<^i 

.0^:- 


.<>xi 


Nov. 
IVv.. 


Average. 


saoH}-  tao 


.071 
.071 


laosu 
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Tablb  !•— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1906— Continued. 

POOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

KOG^t  Nenr-lald,  ftiney,  near-by* 

[Price  per  dozen  In  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

"Jr 

Price.         \ 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

Sa3(>-«).34 
.30-    .34 
.25-    .28 
.24-    .27  , 
.21-    .24 
.24-    .27 
.22-    .25 
.18-    .21 
.19-    .22 

Apr.... 
May... 
June... 

10. 20 -sa  22 

.19-    .21 
.19-    .20 
.19-    .20 

July... 
Aug.. . 
Sept... 

|0.21-ia23 
.21-    .23 
.22-    .24 
.22-    .24 
.22-    .26  ; 
.22-    .25  i 
.22-    .25  1 
.2J-    .26  1 
.24-    .27  : 

Oct 

Nov.... 

Dec 

.\verage. 

ia30-«L33 

.30-  .sa 

.30-    .33 
.30-    .33 
.31-    .35 

Feb 

.19- 
.20- 
.20- 
.20- 
.21  - 

.19i> 

.21 
.21 
.21 
.22 

.22  1 
.22 

•  23  ; 

! 

.33-    .3(V 

.36-    .40 

.36-    .40 

^    .36-    .40 

Mar 

.18- 
.1»- 
.19- 
.17- 

.21 
.20 
.22 
.20  i 

1 

.2&-    .28 
.27-    .30 
.27-    .30 
.28-    .32  , 

.38-    .45 
.40-    .45 
.36-    .40 
.36-    .40 

102615 

FISH:  €od,  drjr,  bunk,  large. 

[Price  per  quintal  in  Boston  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Boston  Herald.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


l7.75-$8.00  ! 

7.75-  8.00  [I 

7. 76-  8. 00  ji 

II 


Apr. . . 
May.. 
June.. 


$7.7&-$aOO  ;  July.. 
7.7&-  &00  Aug.. 
7.50-  7.75   '  Sept.. 


17.25-17.50      Oct 

7.25-7.50      Nov.... 
7.25-7.50      Dec 


.\verage. 


«7.25-f7.50 
7.25-  7.60 
7.25-  7.50 


17.0042 


FISH  :  Herrings  sbore,  round)  large. 

(Price  per  barrel  in  Boston  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Boston  Herald.] 


FISH :  miiekerel,  iialt,  large  No.  3s. 

[Price  per  barrel  In  Boston  on  the  first  of  each  month:  quotations  are  for  sales  by  the  wholesaler  to  the 

retailer.! 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


$15.00 
15.00 
15.00 


Apr.. 
May. 

June. 


$12.50  '  July. 
12. 50  I  Aug  . 
14.00      Sept. 


$14.00 
14.00 
14.50 


Oct 

:  Nov  . . . . 
:  Dec 

Average. 


$16.00 
17.00 
18.00 


$14. 7917 


FISH:  Salmon,  canned,  Columbia  Klver,  l-ponnd  tails. 

[Price  per  doien  cans  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulietin.] 


$1.65-«1.70  July...'  $1.70 -$1.75 
1.70-  1.75  ;  Aug...'  1.70-  1.75 
1.70-  1.75      Sept...         1.67i-  1.60 


Oct.. 
Nov. 
Dec.. 


Average. 


$1. 57H1-  60 
l.eO-  1.76 
1. 60  -  1. 75 


$1.6833 


a  Quotations  froni  the  Boston  Qlo])e. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRIOES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  IffW-Covitinuad. 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

FLOVBt  BvckwhMit. 

[Prioe  per  hundred  pounds  In  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  qaotstlons  ima  the  Nev  York 
Joumsl  of  Conunexce  and  CknnmeicUI  Bulletin.] 


IConth. 

Price. 

Month. 
June... 

Month. 

Price. 
12.10-12.30 

Month. 

Price. 

Jsn 

Feb 

Itor.... 

111043.  lA 
2.00-2.10 

July... 

Ort 

Nor.... 
Deo 

AverHpe. 

2. 35- 2.  SB 
2.25-2.30 

t2.2S33 

^  FLOI^Bt  Bye. 

[Price  per  1>arrel  In  New  York  oo  the  first  of  each  month:  otiotstlons  from  the  New  York  Jounul  ai 
Commeroo  and  Commeiclal  Bulletin.] 


Jan. 
Fib. 
Mar. 


S3.80-44.40 
3.8fr-  4.35 
3.00-  430 


Apr. .. 
May... 
Jtme... 


S3.46-U20 
3.3^-  415 
a45-  420 


July. 
Sept. 


VpOVM  t  l¥lic«t«  spiiac  p«t«iitB» 

[Price  per  barrel  In  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  fumlihrd  by  the  statMidan  of 
the  New  York  Produce  Excfaance.] 


Jan. 


Fob. 


Mar ... . 


$4  40-14  80  I 
4  40-  4  NO  li 
4.10-  4 NO 
4.10-  4 HO  |: 
4  20-  4  75  I 
4  20-  4  A6  I 
4.M-  4(i5  i 
4  15-  4(»  , 


41!^-  400 


400-  4  60 
400-  4  40 
40O-  4  35 
4  00-  4:w 


.\pr.. 


MHy. 


June. 


$4  00-14  35 

i.(HV-  4  40 

4  aV  4  40 

4  10-  4  40 

4  10-  4  40 

4  10-  4  40 

4  25-4  55 

4  25-  4  55 

4  25-4  55 

4  25-4  55 

4  40-4  70 

440-  475 

4  35-  4  75 

July.. 


AiiK . 


Sept. 


$4  20-14  65 

4  15-  4  fiO  1 

415-  4S0{ 

400-  450  1 

400-  4  50 

a90-  4  35 

3.85-  4  35 

;i.85-  430: 

3.85-  430 

i75^  430 

a  75-  4  30 

3.80-435 

3.90-  4  40 

■  ■  -    

—  — -  —  -  — - 

Oct 

$4  00-14  » 

400-  445 

8.90-  4« 

aOO-  435 

3.90-  435 

Nor.... 

3L90-  435 

a90-  435 

3.90-  435 

400-  4£0 

Dfc 

400-  445 

3.95-  445 

8.95-  445 

8.95-  445 

A\-eni«e. 

$4  27f» 

F1^i:K  I  U'lieat,  winter  ntraliclits. 

[Prlot'  iHT  barrel  In  N(»w  York  on  Tiu'wlav  of  cHcb  w«vk:  quotntion.««  furninlicd  by  the  statistieisn  of  the 

Now  Vork  Produce  Kxchangiv] 


Jan. 


Fob. 


S3. 70  W.  05 

.\pr.... 

.3.70-  3MS 

3.70-  3.1* 

.•1.70-  S.ttt 

3.A0    3.K> 

3.60    a.S5 

Miiy...l 

3.riO    3. 85 

3..V»-  3.80 

S.-W-  3.  HO  1 

1 

Mar.. 


3.40-  3. 70 
3.40-  .1.70 
3.40-  .1.75 
3.40-  3.75 


Juno... 


S.1.40  M.7.'i 
3.40  3.75 
3.4V  3.  HO 
3..V.    3.85 

i/iA"  "3.8.S' 
.1..'i5-  3.K5 
.1.tl.V  3.% 
,1.  »*».-»    400  . 


3.<i5- 
3.ft.">- 
3.80 
.1.80- 


400 
400 
4  10 
410 


July . 


.\u>r. 


S«»pt. 


3.80-  400 ; 


I, 


S3. 75  J3. 05 
3.75- 3.  W 
3.65-  3.85 
,1.«50-  3.75 
3.50-  3.70 
3..'S0  3.70 
3.45-3.05 
3.45-  3.ft5 
3.45-  3.06 


Oct.. 


Not.. 


3.,10-  3.00  li  Dec 

3.30-  3.55  -j 
3.30-  3.55  !< 
3.30    3.55 

.  Arorage. 


tl.35-«3.60 
8.35-  8.00 
8.85-8.55 

3.80-  8.50 
8.80-3.60 
3.80-8.55 
8.80-3.55 
3.80-  3.55 
3.80-  8.55 


8.25  8.50 
8.30-8.45 
8.30-8.45 
8.30-3.45 


$3.6140 


o  No  quotations  for  month. 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  190(V-Continiie<l. 

FOOD,  KTC— Oontinoeil. 

FRUITS  Apple»»  evapomted,  cliolce.. 

[I*rico  XK»r  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  ouotationa  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 
rommerce  and  Comrawxrial  Bull<>tin.] 


Month. 

Price. 

90.10) 
.10 
.10 

1 
Month. 

.  June... 

l'ric«».            Month. 
$i).(»3-«).10  i   July... 

.11   1,    .\U|C... 

.Hi-    .nil   Sept... 

Price. 

$0.11J-«0.1U 
.IIJ-    .III 
.10-    .11 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar...-. 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Doc 

Av»»raire. 

90.0!^ 
90.0H\-    .m 

10.0978 

FJBUlTi  Apple»«  snn-drt^d. 

•n  the  first  of  each  month;  Quotation 
('ommerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


fPriet^  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  firat  of  each  month;  Quotations  from  i\v  New  York  Journal  ct 
^ 'UBu"^    ' 


Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 


O.04i-t0.06 
.054-  •<» 
.05-    .06 


j  kS>".'.! 

:  June... 


■I 
$0.051 -SO.  Oii      July.. 
(«.  Aug.. 

(«)  Sept.. 

I 


(a>  Oct. 

(«)  Nov. 

90.041     Dec.. 


Average. 


90.  oa 

90.04I-.05l 
.06} 

90.0S32 


FB irrr:  Cnrnutt*,  in  Mirreliu 

on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotation* 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


[Pricp  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotation.s  from  tlie  N»»w  York  Journal  «.f 
, ^  gy 


Jan.. 
FM>.. 
Mar.. 


90.0541    Apr....!      90. 051-90. 05f  ,  July  .. .       90. OSMO  OSi  i  Oct '       90.06-90.061 

90.064-    .OH!  Mav...;          .Ofil-    .(M     Aug...j          .a»|-    .052 1  Nov  ....I  .08 

.0f4-    .051}  June...'  .OSj-    .05|     Sept...'  .()5J-    .Oaj!  Dec .08 


.Vvorasje. 


90.0614 


Fit  li  IT  I  Pmnes,  CallfomUi,  60s  to  TOs,  in  25-poand  lioxeiu 

(Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotation.^  fn»m  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan 

9a  06  -90.061 

A 

F»b 

Mar..... 

:ISt: 

:SSi 

M 

Ju 

Apr....'      90.06 -90. OftiJulv...  90.07|!O< 

Mav...  .08J-    .06|     Aug...  .OTitN 

June...        ft. 071-    .OTISopt...        ,  .OTjId 


90.071 !  Oct. 
Nov . 
Dec. 


.V  verage . 


I     ''90.051-90.06 
.a4-    .06 
1  .0^      .06 

90.0646 


FRITIT:  RaisiRM,  ralifomisi,  I«ondon  layer. 

[Price  per  box  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  t\w  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


91.60 

Feb 

1.60 

Mar..... 

91.«^  1.6D 

-\pr. . . . 
May . . . 
Jniie... 


91.50-91.(10 
1.50-  l.fiO 
1.50-  1.60 


July... 
Aug  . . . 
Sepr . . . 


Jl.W  '  Oct.... 
Nov... 
I>ec.... 


Average, 


91.55 

91.65-  1.75 

1.65-  1.76 

91.6000 


n  No  quotations  for  month. 

ft  Quotations  from  iho  New  York  rommercial. 
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Tablb  I^WHOLESALE  PRICHCS  OF  <X)MM0DITIE8  IN  190&-Coiitinaed. 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

ObUCOSBt  41*  and  48*  mIxIbc. 

[Piloe  per  hundred  pounds  in  New  York  on  the  flret  of  esch  mouth:  quotation!  from  tbe  New  York 
JounuU  of  Commeice  and  CommexoUl  BtulMln.] 


Month. 

Prioe. 

Month. 

Prioe. 

Month. 

Prioe. 

Month. 

Prioe. 

Jan 

Jfeb 

Mar 

ILOl 
LOl 
1.01 

June... 

SLOl 
2.01 
2.01 

July. . . 

82.11 
2.11 
2.11 

Oct 

Average. 

82.11 
111 

111 

88.0267 

I«ARDi  Prime  confmet. 

I  Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  Tueeday  of  each  week;  quotatloni  fumlehed  by  the  itatlaUclaa  of  the 

New  York  Produce  Exchange.] 


Jan 

80.0776 
.0790 
.0706 
.0786 
.0786 
.0800 
.0810 
.0806 
.0796 

Apr.... 
May... 
June... 

800800-800876 
.0880-    <0016 
.0800-    .0086 
.0880-     0806 

July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 

100806-00.0026 
.0806-    .0086 
.0000-    .0086 
.0010-    .0086 
.0000-    .0016 
.0800-    .0030 
.0870-    .0006 
.0870-    .0016 
.0880-    .0016 

Oct 

Nov 

Deo 

Average. 

800000-00.0080 
.008^.  .0060 
.0066-  .0000 
.0066-  .1000 
.0000-    .1000 

K*b 

.0800- 
.0880- 
.0870- 
.0876- 
.0886- 
.0870- 
.0800- 
.0800- 
.0880- 

.0000 
.0886 
.0806 
.0806 
,0016 
.0000 
.0020 
.0020 
.0016 

.0080-  .1000 
.0046-  .0076 
.0046-  .0076 
.0020-    .0060 

Mar..... 

OOOTSS- 
.0780- 
.0820- 
.0K5O- 

.0826 
.0810 
.0865 
.0885 

.0806- 
.0876- 
.0000- 

.0906- 

.0006 
.0806 
.0020 
.0945 

.0806-  .0046 
.0806-  .0026 
.0806-  .0020 
.0030-    .0070 

800887 

.llKALt  Com,  tine  wbltc. 


(Prifv  IMT  hag  of  100  poumls  In  Now  York  on  the  flnt  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York 
Jounml  of  rommeire  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Ji^n.. 
Feb.. 
Mrtr.. 


1.25 
1.25 


.\pr.... 
Mity... 
June... 


$1.25  July...' 
l.M  Aug... 
\.M>     Sept... 


81.30      Oct.... 

81.20-1.25      Nov... 

1.20-1.25   ;  I>w.... 


A^frage. 


81.30 

81.20-1.25 

1.20-1.25 


81.2667 


.1IRAI*«  <'om«  line  yellow. 

P*ri'.-e  jHT  l«ag  of  100  poundd  In  New  York  on  the  flrrt  of  each  month:  quotations  from  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Jan 

Frh 

Mar 

$1.30  : 

1.25 
1.20 

'  .\pr.... 

May... 

1  June... 

81.25 
1.3l» 
1.35 

'  Julv... 
.\UK... 
8««pt.-. 

81.30      Oct... 

81.20-1.25      Nov.. 

1.20-1.25      Dec... 


Average. 


81.30 
81.20-1.25 
'1.20-1.25 

81.2fi26 


WHOLESALE  PRICES,  1890  TO  1906.  811 

Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1906— Continued. 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

JHEAT:  Bacon^  abort  clear  sides,  smoked,  loose* 

(Price  per  poand  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  Daily  Trade  Bulletin.] 


Month. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar.. 


Price. 


Month. 


S0.07}-S0.07] 

08^  .06 

.081-  .08 

.08-  .08i 

.08-  .061 

(»}-  .08^ 

.08-  .08 

.08-  .08 

.08-  .08 


.031- 


.09  ' 
.09i 
.00) 


Apr.. 


May.. 


June. 


Price. 


.  09^-  .  09] 

.OOi-  .09 

.091-  .09 

.09-  .09| 

.oaj-  .10 

.  10  -  .101 


Month. 


July... 


Aug.. 


Sept.. 


Price. 


!( 


Month. 


I 


Oct. 


Nov.. 


Dec. 


Average. 


Price. 


SO. 


09f-«0.09 


09 

09 

OB 

09- 

OB- 

09 


09 


-  .OB 
OB 
OB 
09 
09 
OB 
09i-    .09 


OBJ 


10.0942 


JHEAT:  Bacon,  nbort  rib  sides,  smoked,  loose. 

[Price  per  pound  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  Daily  Trade  Bulletin.] 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar.. 


I0.07l-t0.07j 

.071-  .0^ 

.071-  .08 

.071-  .08 

.071-  .08 

.08-  .OSi 

.03i-  .08r 

.08i-  .0S| 

.08i-  .081 


.08*-  .08] 

.08i-  .Of<\ 

.09  -  .o:»i 

.09i-  .OOJ 


Apr.. 

I 
j 
i  May.. 

I 

! 

June. 


ia03^S0.09i 

.0^  - 

.m 

.0)- 

.031 

.(»t- 

M 

.09  - 

.09* 

.08  - 
.09j- 

.09 

.OBI 

.03  - 

.09a 

.03  - 

.091 

.QfJ  - 

09} 

.a*  - 

.10 

.09  - 

.10 

.03  - 

.031 

July.. 


Aug.. 


Sept. 


|! 


Average, 


90.0920 


iHEATt  Beer,  fresb,  native  sides. 

[Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Daily  Tribune.) 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar.. 


SO.  051-90.03 

.05-  09 

.05-  .03 

.05-  .03 

.05^  .09 

.05J-  .09 

.06-  .09 

.06-  . 

.06-  . 


Apr.. 


May. 


June. 


.064- 
.07  - 
.07  - 
.07  - 
.06*- 
.06  i- 
.07,- 
.07  - 
.07!- 


08A 
08j 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept.. 


I! 

t0.07J-$0.08|:  Oct. 

.07  -    .08i, 

.07  -    .09  11 

.07  -    .09    I 


.07  -  .09 ; 

.06J-  .09 

.07  -  .09j! 

.07  -  .09i 

.07-  .09  I 


.07 
.07 


.09 
.09 
.09] 


Nov.. 


Doc. 


Average, 


.06  - 

.094 

.06  - 

.10 

.06- 

.10 

.06|- 

.094 

90.0780 


S12  BUIXZniff   OF  THS  BVKEJLV  (MP  L4B0B. 

Tablk  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  lf06— Cooiiaiicd. 

•     FOOD,  XrrC.-OontiBiied. 

MKATi  Bmw€^  nail,  •zim  mmmm* 

[Average  weekly  price  per  b»vrel  In  New  York;  quotaUoiM  fumlahcd  by  the  •UtistioUn  <d  the  New 

York  Produce  Exebange.] 


Month. 

l»iloe. 

Month. 

Trice. 

!jfonth. 

Priee.        1 

laoo-iaflD 
aoo-a80 
aoo-aso 
aoo-aso 

Month. 

Pdee. 

Jan 

l9.QO-«iaOO 

9.00-  laoo 
9.00-  laoo 

9.00-  10.00 

Apr.... 
May.... 
^une... 

99.0(^t0L00 
9.00-  laoo 
9.00-  10.00 

9.0O-  laoo 

July... 
Aug... 
sept... 

1 

1 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 

aoo-aoo 
aoo-aoo 
aoo-aoo 

Feb 

9.00-  10.00 

9.00-  laoo 
9.00-  laoo 
9.00-  laoo 

aao-  9.80 

a80-    9.80 

aao-  9.80 

a80-    9.00 

aoo-aflo 
aoo-aso 
aoo-aflo 

aoo-aso 

aoo-t.oo 
aoo-9.00 
aoo-9.oo 
aoo-aoo 

Mar 

9.00-  laoo 
9.00-  laoo 
9.00-  laoo 

9.00-  10.00 

9.00-  laoo 

a80-   9.00 
a80.   9.00 
a80-   9.00 
a  80-    9.00 
a80-    9.00 

adi^  an 
a80-o.oo 
ao»-9.oo 
ao»-9.oo 
aoo-9.oo 

aoi-aoo 
aoo-aoo 
aoo-9.00 
aoo-aoo 
aoo-9.00 

laMB 

IHKATi  B^eff  iMilt«  hamSf  wevteni. 

[Prtoo  p4>r  Imrrvl  In  New  York  on  Turaday  of  each  week;  auotatlona  fumlahi'd  by  the  stHtlatlcUn  of  the 

New  York  Produce  Kxrhange.] 


Jan 

S20.00-t21.m 
20.00-  21.50 
20.01V  21.50 
20.00-  21.50 
20.00-  21.50 

Apr. 

Feb 

20.00-  21.50 
•20.00-  21.50 
20.00    21.50 
20.00-  21.50 

May. 

Mar 

20.00-  21.50 
20.00-  21.50 
20.00-  21.50 
'20.00- 21.  SO 

Juno 

1 

920. 00-921. 80 
20.00-21.50 
20.00-  21.80 
20.00-21.80 


20.50- 
20.50- 
20.50- 
20.50- 
20. 50- 
20. 50^ 
20.50- 
20.50- 
20. 50- 


22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
'22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 


July. 


Aug. 


S«'pt. 


Nov. 


•21.00-922.80 
21.00-22.80 
il.OIV  22.80 
21.00-  22.80  ! 
21.00-  22.50 
21.00-22.50 
21.00-  22.50 
21.00-  22.50 
21. 00-  22. 8a  ; 


2l.0(V-  22.50  I  Deo. 
21.00-22.50  I 
21.00-  22.50  , 
21.00-  22.50  I 


Obt. 


Avpmge. 


921. 90-922. 80 
21.00-22.50 
21.90-  22.60 
21.00-  22.50 
21.00-  22.50 
21.00-  2.^00 
22.00-  2:1.50 
22.90-  2X.50 
22.a&-  24.00 


22.80-  24.00 
22.80-  24.00 
23. 80-  25l  00 
23.80-  2&00 


921.8628 


illKATi  UamM,  anioked,  loo»«. 

[I'rio^  por  poumi  in  ( -hicHgo  on  Tuoiiduy  of  iHwh  w(H>k;  quotHtionH  from  the  Daily  Trade  DullcUn.j 


I 


Jan ;      90.(m  SO.IOj 

i       .  m' 


Fob. 


Kar.. 


.(w|- 
.loj- 

.101 

.11  - 


.11 

I       .11  - 
I       .111- 


Apr. 


May. 


June. 


90.11 


Ul|-I 


so.iu! 

.12    ;. 

.12    I 


.12 
.12 


.12  - 
.  12  - 
A2 


.  12l 


.121 
.  12J 

:l2ii 


July. 


Aug... 


8ept...' 


SO.  12^90. 12! 
.13-  .13' 
.  13  -    .  13 


.13 

.13 

.13. 

13 


.13 

.13 
.13; 
.13 


.13,       .13; 
.13}-    .13; 


Oct. 


90. 13  -9n.  13 
.  13  -  .13 
.13  -  .13 
.13-    .13 


Nov. 


.13*-  .13ii  !>«• 

.12h  .13  ;| 

.121-  .13 

. 121-  .  13 


Average. 


9ai3U 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1906— Continued. 

FOOJD,  KTC— Continued. 

MVJLTt  3IbUou,  drcwcd. 

I  Price  per  pound  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  each  week;  quotations  from  the  New  York  l>»iiy  Tribune.] 


Month. 


Jan. 


Feh. 


Mar.. 


Price. 

I0.07MI 

J.IO 

.08- 

.10 

.08- 

.10 

.08- 

.10 

.08- 

.10 

.08- 

.10  ' 

.06- 
.08  - 
.08- 

.10 
.10 
.10 

.08- 

.10 

.08  - 

.0»f< 

.08  - 

.09 

.08i- 

.10 

Month. 


May. 


June... 


Price. 


Apr....'      I0.08.i-f0. 
.08-    . 
.08  -    .091. 
.081-    .10  I 

iol 


.08i- 
.00- 
.08i- 
,09  - 


:1^ 


.084-  .11 

.08}-  .laj 

.00-  .11 

.09-  .11 

.08i-  .lOi 


Month.  1 


July...! 


Aug . . . 


Sept. 


Price. 


10.08 -10.101; 
.08-    .101} 
.08-    .11 
.071-      JO 
.07 
.07 
.08 
.08 
.06 


.09V 

.10  1 
.091! 


Month. 


Oct. 


Nov . 


Dec. 


I  .\vorage. 


Price. 

10.08-10.101 

.08- 

.10 

.08- 

.10^ 

.08- 

.10 

.08- 

.10 

.08- 

.08- 

.09] 

.06- 

.09 

.08- 

.10 

.06- 
.06- 
.08- 
.07- 

.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 

10.0910 

niEAT:  Pork,  Malt^  iiieiiM,  old  to  iievt'. 


(Price  per  barrel  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  of  ciuih  wdek;  (quotations  fiu*nished  by  the  statistician  of 

New  York  Produce  Lxchangc.J 


the 


Jim 

$14.50-114.75 
14.50-  14.75 
14.75-  15.00 
14.75-  15.00 
15.00-  15.25 
15.25-  15.75 
16.00-  16.50 
16.25-  16.75 
16.25-  16.75 

Apr 

i 

$17.25^17.50 
17.25-  17.50 
17.25-  17.75 
17.25-  17.75 

July... 

'  Aug... 

Sept... 

$17.25-$17.75 
18.00-  18.25  1 
18.50-  19.00  1 
18.50-  19.00 
19.00-  19.  .W  , 
18.25-  18.75  ! 
18.25-  18.75  i 
19.00-  19.25 
19.00-  19.25  - 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 

$18.5O-$19.00 
18.50-  19.00 
17.75-  18.25 
18.00-  18.75 
18.00-  18.75 

Feb 

May... 

17.25-  17.75 
16.50-  17.25 
16. 50-  17.25 
16.50-  17.25 
17.00-  17.50 
17.00-  17.50 
17.00-  17.50 
17.00-  17.50 
17.00-  17.50 

18.00-  18.75 
18.00-  18,75 
18.00-  18.75 
17.75-  18.75 

Mar..... 

16.25-  16.75 
16.25-  16.75 
16.75-  17.25 
16.75-  17.25 

,  June... 

18.75-  19.25  , 
18.75-  19.25  ' 
18.50-  19.00  . 
18.50-  19.00 

17.50-  18.25 
17.  SO-  18.50 
17.50-  18.50 
17.50-  18.50 

i 

$17.5120 

.       .     rt;  net  price  at  ship. 
New  York  of  26  cents  per  can  of  40  quarts;  quotations  from  the  Milk  Reporter.^ 


(Average  monthly  exchange  price  per  quart;^  net  price  at  shipping  stations  subjoct^to  a  freight  i  ate  to 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


90.0350 
.0343 
.0812  , 

I 


Apr....' 
May...: 
June 


$0.0288  !'  July.. 
.0258  t'  Aug.. 
.0225  ;;  Sept.. 

ii 


$0.0234  i  Oct.... 
.0266  il  Nov... 
.0290  ,:  Dec.... 


I  Average. 

'I 


$0.0325 
.0350 
.0375 


$0.0301 


inOEiASSESt  New  Orlean»,  open  kettle. 

on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


(Price  por  gallon  in  New  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  J(»iirn»il  of 
-  —  ilBu 


Jan !        $0.3O-$0.38 'I  Apr.... 

Feb '  .30-    .38  I    May... 

Mar.....  .30-    .38  :  June... 


$0.3O-$0.38 

,July...' 

.30-    .38 

Aug... 

.30-    .38 

Sept...! 

$0.30-$0.38 
.30-  .38 
.30-    .38 


'  Oct ' 

Nov 

Dec I 

j  Average.' 


$0.30  $0.38 
.30-  .38 
.30-     38 

f 0.3400 
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Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1906— Continued. 

FOOD,  ETC.— Continued. 

BlCBt  DomesUc^  cbolee* 

(Prioo  per  pound  in  Now  York  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commeroe  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Month. 


Price. 


Jan I     10.04^10.041  Apr....  |0.O4i-l0.O4il   July...'  10. 041-10. 04|  Oct I       f0.O4M0.0R 

Feb .044-    .04j  May...  .04}-    .041.    Aug...  .041-    .Oil  Nov. ...I           .04|-    .05 

Mar. 04i-    .042  June...  .04|-    .04}    Sept...  .04|-    .04]  Deo I          .04}-    .05 

!                   I  'I  I  .                I ZTTTIT 


Average. 


to.  0474 


SAEiTi  American,  medlnm* 

[Prico  por  barrel  in  Chicago  each  week;  quotations  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Board  <  t 

Trade.] 


Jan 

laro    Apr 

1067 

July... 

•0.68 

Oct 

1073 

.70 

.67 

.73 

.75 

.70  ; 

.67 

.73 

.75 

.70 

.67 

.73 

.75 

Feb 

.70      May... 

.65;    Aug... 

.73 

Nov.... 

.75 

.70 

.65  ' 

.73 

.75 

.70   i 

.(>5 

.73 

.W 

.70   . 

.66  1 

.73  . 
.73 

W 
.80 

Mar..r. 

.70  ',  Juno... 

.65  '    Sept... 

.73 

Doc 

.80 

.70   1 

.65  ! 

.73 

:S 

.rt7  ! 

.68 

.73 

.67   ■ 

.68 

.73 

.80 

Au 

.68 

Average. 

|a7144 

SOD.%:  Bicarbonate  of,  American. 

IIYicv  {KT  poiin.l  in  Ntw  York  on  tho  first  <»f  vach  nmnth;  quotations  from  tho  ^>ii.  Tnint,  and  Drug 

11.  P<»rt.r.J 


Jan 

hVI) 

Mur.... 

SO.  01.30 

.oi:«) 

.0K» 

Juil«*.. . 

1 

$0.01;*) 
.oi;«> 
.oi:tf.) 

July... 
A  ujr  ... 
iM'pt . . . 

10.0130 
.01.-*) 
.0130 

Ck't ! 

Nov....' 
Dec 

ia0I30 
.0130 
.01:10 

Average.^ 

10.0130 

KPKKK:  Mutnir;;:*,  lOaMto  110». 

(i'rioi'  per  jH»un<l  on  th.^  flr«*t  of  each  month:  quoi.itions  from  th«'  Now  York  Journal  of  Commerce  and 

Conirn»Tri.il  BuUrlui.] 


Jan K).  15^-10.  Iti      Apr....      $0.1S-I0.1si     Julv 

•  lOi-    .l(>i     May. 


Mar Ls 


.  ls\    Juno... 


.ll»      Aug.. 
.  19      S^'pt . . 


fO.  lS-$0.  Isi  Oct... 
.17  -  .IS  Nov.. 
.It.J-     .17       Dt<?... 


fOiq-IO.  17 
.16-  .17 
.15i-    .10 


Average. 


10.17.0 


»iPI<'ES:  Pepper,  Slnffaporo. 

(I*rlr»«  jj*T  pound  in  N<'\v  Y<»rk  on  the  first  <»f  each  month:  (luotations  from  tho  N»'w  York  Journal  '  f 
romm«'rrt'  an.i  (  oiiun<'a-ial  liulh-tm.] 


fei 


10. lu-iaiij!  Apr....      10.11 -laiii    Juiv 

.iij-  .11$;  .Muv... 


.Hi      Juilr. 


.llj-   .11 
.11*-    .11 


|»».  Il;-t0.  lU     Oct 

\     Aup  ...  .Ill     Nov.... 

1    spt...        .ii»-   .in    i)«v 

.Vvt»ntgp. 


la 


Liu-«aiu 

.111-    All 
.10}-    .11 


9U.1138 
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Table  l.^WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1906— Cantinued. 

FOOD,  ETC.—CoDtinue^i, 

STARCH:  I"iir«  corn,  for  cuMwkmrj  purposes* 

fPitee  per  potmd  In  Now  York  on  the  0rst  of  ^acb  month;  quotations  from  tho  Merohjiiits'  Review.] 


I 


Mooth. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Umxh. 

PriiB. 

Jan...,. 
Feb..... 
lUr.... 

laOiM 

July... 
Ang... 
Sept... 

IOlOM 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dee..... 

Avcnigip. 

.06 

10.0577 

911  GABS  Hf><>  r«lr  refliiliiff. 

(Trice  per  pound  In  Now  York  on  Thuraday  of  psoeh  week,  including  import  duty  of  I.4<  cents  per  pound; 
quota tionf  from  WiUett  it  Gmy's  WucWy  Statistical  t^ugar  Trade  JounuU.] 


Joo 

SO.  031 2i 
.0512} 

.0300 

.resT 

Apr 

May... 
June... 

n 

0300 
0300 
Q29Q 
02871 

July. . . 
Aug... 
Sept... 

.0322 
.0322 
.0(325 

Oct 

Nov.... 

Avfu«Ke. 

laossn 

.0350 

.oiwn 

.0350 

Ftot 

Q2gK 

02e§ 

mm 
a»7 
oaoo 

0911 

.0330 

.0S37I 

.03371 

.0944 

.0341 

.0341 

.03A3 

.0306 

.0338 
.0331 
.0^31 
.0331 
.0334 

Mar.... 

'.caoo 

.0300 
.0300 

.0334 

.0^1 
«030B 

* " "1 

m 08183 

SlTGARt  9e«  eentriniKal. 

[Price  por  pound  In  New  York  on  Thursduv  of  ciu?b  week,  including  import  duty  of  IMl  centa  per  pound: 
quoUtlot»  from  Wliiett  d  Cray's  BUtbUcal  Sugar  Trade  Jouniiil.f 


Hn 

10.0302)1 

.03C2J; 

.0375 

.OStfSil 

.oasc 

.03!i0 
.0338 
.033tt 
.0330, 

Apr.... 
May... 

Juno... 

iO.OSSS 
.0348  ; 
.0342 
.03374 

July... 

.iug.... 

aopt... 

f0.O37S 
.0372 
.0372 
.0375 

Oct 

Nov..... 
Dec 

Average. 

10.0400 

.0400 
.0400 
.0400 

1W> 

.0348 
.Q34S 
.0842 
.0348 
.0349 
.0847 
.0360 
.Q3S0 
.0301 

.0380 
.03S7I 

.0394 

.0400 
.0400 
.0409 
.04121 
.0406 

.01388 
.0351 
.03St 

.0384 

b, 

.0399  i 
.0344 
.0352 
.03M 

.0350 

.0384 
.03871 
.0887} 
.0358 

moms 

2G6b— No.  09—07^ 6 


S18  BULLBTIN  OF  THB  BUBEAU  OF  LADOB. 

Tabub  1.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  lM»-CoBtkiind. 
CliOTHS  AKD  CXOTH£BrG--Coiitiniied. 


(Pilet  per  p«Ir  on  the  fine  of  eechmoBth.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Prtev. 

Ju 

fteb 

Iter..... 

1:S 

1.S5 

JimB... 

fl.» 
1.96 
L36 

Joiy... 

seR::; 

fl.»| 

i:S»! 

1 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dee 

Aven^BL 

1:? 

urn 

tl.S6CI 

eae-halt 


(Price  per  domi  peira  on  the  flret  of  each  month.] 

Jen 

IW» 

M*r..... 

S2.«0 
2B.«0 
83.00 

June... 

».00 

July... 

SB.«0 
».iO 
M.«0 

Oct 

Not.... 
Dee 

A««ni«B. 

SB.M 

nam 

ANB  SflOBSt  ««■*•  Tlcl  calf  nk^M,  Bl«cli«r  kal^  tIcI  calTtois 

f  Price  per  peir  on  the  flret  of  each  month.] 


■lBEl« 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


tl.64 
2.64 
2.G4 


Apr.. 
Miy. 

June. 


tl.64  July. 
2.64  M  Aug. 
2.64   '  Sept. 


62.91 
2.91 
2.91 


Oet 

Nov....! 
Dec 

■  Average. 


SLn 

2.91 
2.91 


12.775 


BOOTS  AND  SHOBSs  H^bHi  vIcI  kid  •h<»eiH  Goodyear  well. 

( Trice  per  pair  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 


S2.» 

2.35  :   May 
2.35  {  June 


62. 3ft 
2.ai 
2.40 


Oct 

Nov.... 
Dtc 


62.40 
2.45 
2.50 


Average. 


63J792 


BOOTS  AND  SHOKSs  WoHieBHi  nolld  craln  ahoeis  leailier,  pollali  or  p«lka. 

[Price  per  pair  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 


I1.02J    Ap 


'i!«l:  May.*.". 
1.02i   June... 


July... I 
Aug....! 

Sept. ..I 


61.05      Oet 

1.024    \ov.... 
I.fl2& 


Dec. 
Average.; 


1.02] 


61.0913 


BBOADCXOTHS:  Flral  qaallty,  black,  &4-lBeli,  auide  frown  XXX 

(Price  per  yard  on  the  ftmt  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar..... I 


62.02  Apr.. 
2.02  May.. 
2.02  .  June. 


62.02  Oct.. 
2.02  Nov. 
2.02   !  Dte.. 


r  Average. 


n.0B 

2.02 
2.02 

tS.Qt 


mm 

MotLtli. 

Fijoe. 

Month. 

Prim. 

Konth. 

Price, 

llofiib. 

Priw. 

Jan 

VMi 

ao.oss 

.066 
.06S 

Muy.  - 

June. 

10.  OM 
.086 
.065 

JiOy-.. 

KkOSS 

.065 
.OSS 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Deo 

Average. 

.OK 
.000 

i0.06S 

JAa. 
Fib. 


Jva, 


€Mnw^B9Hi  iiruft^lm  S-ffe^met  lll««1oWi 

[Prioe  per  yiu'd  oa  the  first  of  ooda  month.] 


11.  IS^ 

Apr 

1.1S30 

May... 

l.L'SaO 

JUOfi.. 

11,1520 
L30Q0 


July. 
Aug.. 


11.2000 
1.2000 

i.aooo 


Oct.... 
Nov... 
Bee.... 


Avcrago. 


IPrtoe  per  yard  on  th«  first  of  «icb  month.) 


tO.SJS20 
..ISQO 


Apr.. 
May. 
Jiioe. 


S0.S520 
.5920 
.MOD 


July,. 
Aug... 
Sept.. 


10.5520 
.&520 


Oct..,. 
Nov-.. 


ATimeV' 


c:abfk*I^s  IVllton,  ^-rmttie^  Bltrelow* 

[Prioo  p^  yard  on  the  first  of  eAch  month,! 


3.1900 
3.1300 


Apr., 
May. 

June. 


12.1980 
2.1360 
2.2320 


JiUy. 
Aug.. 
Bept. 


82.2330 

2.23eao 
2.aaao 


Oct.. 
Nov. 


Average. 


rOTTOM  PIiAN7IKI<St  2|  ymr&m  to  the  pouiid* 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  flnt  of  each  month.] 


CCrrrON  FLA^NKIiSs  hi  yard*  to  tli«  pound. 
[Prlee  per  yard  on  the  flret  of  eaoh  month.] 


n 


S1<30DO 
1.2000 
1.2000 


ti.iax» 


10.5520 
.&S20 


m.saaa 


2.2330 
3.38» 


ti.xm 


Jul..... 
lar..... 

10.09 
.091 
.09i 

Apr.... 
MAy^,* 
Juac. 

10.09 
.0I» 

July... 
AUK„.. 
sept... 

KkOOl 
.0^ 
.0^ 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dee..... 

Avtrage. 

■^a 

10.0929 

S80  BULLETIK  OF  THE  BVBBAU  OF  LABOR. 

Tabu  L-WHOLBSALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  llOe-CkaittwMd. 

CIiOTilS  AND  CliOTUIXG-Continiied. 

(?OTT01f  THRBASi  •-e^HU  SMO-fU^  ap^oUs  J.  *  P.  Coata. 

|Prk»  per  iipool,  IrriBiii  p*ld,  on  the  Ant  of  omU  month.] 


Month. 

PllML 

Month.- 

Ptioe. 

'Month. 

r 

Price, 

Month. 

PHnu 

Jan 

Jffr::::: 

,«79 

.€sn 

f^-- 

I0.M79 

10. «» 
.M7S 

Oel 

N«v..... 
Dei 

Avenge. 

•0.0S71 

GOTTOlf  YARVrSi  CSMPMtf*  wiate«aMil< 

IPriee  per  poimd  on  the  firet 


month.] 


•:J?iiJ5: 

.Ml'  a^. 


*!!||'^' 


.19  'Dee.... 


.  Arrnge. 


IQ.S 

.n 


10.2001 


Mar.. 


COTTOlf  Y ARlf III  €>»«•««  While*  MMto-tvam*  ■•Mk^ni,  rose 

IPriee  per  pounil  on  the  llret  oCeech  month.] 


I  n/i« 


|Q.S«!  Apt: 

.Si  yHj 


rey.. 


.ai'Iffapt...' 


io.ai  ( Oct. 

•91  Jftr- 


J 


ttliDco. 
Avemge. 


IQ.R 
.M 


10.2304 


DKNinm  AM^okenc* 

[I*ri(x*  piT  y«rd  on  tlie  flrat  of  cech  month.] 


Jen.. 
Feb.. 
Mer.. 


10. 12}  Apr.. 
.121  May. 
.12!    June. 


to.  121  July... 
.l4  Aug... 
.12      i»n>t... 


SO.  12  Oct. 
.  12  Nov.. 
.12  ;    Vre. 


■I 


,,  .Vvi'Wg**., 


10.1^ 
t0.12» 


Jan.. 
Mar.. 


DRlEililNMIIs  RrowB,  It^ppt^rclU 

[Price  pkT  yard  on  the  first  of  eech  month.] 


1.071 
.07J 


10.071    Apr... 

-*    May.. 

Juno.. 


.07}: 
.071 


10.071    July. 
Sept. 


80.071 


L07| 
.07J 
.07} 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


.\venige.- 


"I 

10.0775 


Jan.. 
l-eb.. 
Mar.. 


RlUUINOSt  SO-liM^lM  Stark  A. 

(.Vveragi*  monthly  prfeo  per  yen!.] 


10.0742  I  Apr.... 
.07.'i3  May... 
.OfSI     Junr... 


10.0748  July.. 
.0780  Aug.. 
.07M      8e|)l.. 


ta0740  Oct.. 
.07.'.»  Nov. 
.072»  I  Dtc.. 


:  .\vrrage 


|0.«?D0 
.0714 
.07U 

•0.0740 


WHOLESALE  PRICES,  1800  TO  1006.  831 

Tabub  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  100e-Continuc^d. 
CLOTHS  AND  CIiOTIIIKG-Oontinaed. 
FLAN NEIAs  White,  4-4,  BaltaWI  Trnle  Ifo.  S. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

Price.         I 

Month. 

Apr.... 
llSy... 
June... 

Pri«». 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar..... 

90.4613  * 
.4613  . 
.4613 

90.4613 
.4613 
.4613 

1 

July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 

90.4613 
.4613 
.4613 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

90.4613 
.4613 
.4613 

Average. 

90.4613 

GlNGHAnSz  AjBMkeac* 

(Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 


OINCHAJHS:  Lancaster* 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


90.051  i  Apr....! 
.051    May... 


.05] 


June... 


90.059 

.osj 

.05] 


July... 
Aug... 

Sept... 


90.051; 

.05} 
.06 


Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 


Average. 


HOBSB  BLANKETS s  6  |»ound»  each,  all  wool. 

f  .\verage  price  per  pound.] 


Year. 


1W6. 


90.06 

!o4 


90.0592 


Price. 


90i77i 


HOSIBRY :  IIIeii»ii  cotton  hair  lioee,  McanileM,  fkat  black,  SO  to  Sit  ounce,  ISO 

needles,  slnfj^le  thread. 


[Price  per  dozen  pairs  in  September.    Represents  bulic  of  sales.] 


1906. 


90.6615 


HOSIERY:  Ulen's  cotton  liair  liose,  seamless,  standard  quality,  84  needles. 

[Price  per  dozen  pairs  on  the  first  of  each  montlu] 


Price. 


Month. 


90.70   ,  Oct 

.70   •  Nov 

.70  ;  Dec ; 

h 

\:  Average. 


Priw. 


90.70 
.70 
.70 

90.70 


832  BULUBTIN  OE  THE  BUBEAU  OF  IiABOB. 

Tablb  I.— wholesale  PBICE8  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1906--ContiiiU6d. 


CIX>THS  ASD  CliOTHINO-Contmaed. 

HOSIERYi  WomeB%  eoaiM4  Bc7t<lAB.€otlOB  li^M,  high  splleMl  heel,  4l««l^le 

•ole«  nill-fhuUUoiieda 

[Price  per  doten  pain  maintained  throughout  the  year.] 


Year. 


Prioe. 


«LW 


BO0IBRY1  WomenHi  coitoii  Ik 


leM,  tkmt  black,  S6  to  S8  OHiice«  160  to 


iO«0«  • ._ 

176  BMdlM. 

[Prioe  per  doxeu  4Ndn  In  September.    Repneente  bulk  ol  lalei.] 


1W6. 


10.7805 


liEAVHnii  Hameas,  OAk,  pACkera'  liMea«  keaTy^No.  !• 

[Price  per  pound  on  the  first  of  each  month  In  the  geoeral  market;  quotations  from  the  Shoe  and  Leather 

Reporter.] 


Month. 

PriM. 

Month* 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

ftS::::: 

lUr..... 

ii).awo.» 

:IS::S? 

June... 

I0.8M0.S7 
.87 
.87 

July... 

10.87 

10.87-    .88 

.87-    .88 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

Avengo. 

10.87-10.88 
.87-    .80 
.87-    .89 

10.3713 

liKATHEBt  Sole,  h«inlock«  Baenoa  Ayrea  and  ITIontana,  middle  ivdckta,  llrat 

qaality. 

[  I'rico  per  pound  on  the  flrst  of  each  month  In  the  general  market;  quotations  from  the  Shoe  and  Leather 

Reporter.] 


Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar- 


io. 24-10. 25 
.24-  .25 
.24-    .25 


Apr 

May... 

Juno... 


10.25-10.20 
.25-  .2« 
.25-    .20 


July... 

'  Aug... 

Sept... 


10.25-10.20 
.25-  .20 
.25-    .20 


Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 


Average. 


I0.2&40.20 
.2&-  .264 
.2&-    .26| 


10.2538 


liKATHKRt  Sole,  oak,  acoared  backa^  keavy,  No.  1. 

I  Price  per  pound  on  the  flnt  of  each  month  In  the  general  market;  quotations  from  the  Shoo  and  Leather 

Reporter.] 


Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 


10.38 


Apr 

May... 

June... 


SO.  38 

38 

10.37-    !3S 


July. 
Aug. 
Sept. 


•0.37-10.38  !  Oct.... 
.38  !  Nov..., 
.37  |!  Dec 


Avenge. 


10.37-10.38 
.88-  .39 
.40-    .41 


to.  8796 


liKATHEBt  l¥ax  calf,  80  to  40  poanda  to  tke  dozen,  B  crade* 

[Price  per  square  foot  on  the  flnt  of  each  month  In  the  general  market;  quotations  from  the  Shoe  and 

Leather  Reporter.] 


Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 


fO.A7«-|0.72. 
.07}-  .721 
.624-    .72) 


Apr 

May... 

June... 


10. 02^-10. 724 
.70-  .75 
.70  -    .75 


July. 
Aug. 
Sept. 


•0.70-80.75 
.70-  .75 
.70-    .75 


Oct 

Nov.... 
Doc 


Avengo. 


•0. 70-80. 75 
.70-  .75 
.70-    .75 


•0.7107 
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Table  I*— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  190er~Coiitmned. 

CliOTHS  AKD  CI.OTHIlS^G--Contiiia©d. 

I^IXEN  SB0E  THBEAII:  1<I«^  ttarlioiin 

[riice  per  poond  on  tbe  first  ot  each  montti.] 


Ifootb. 

Prioe. 

Month. 

rrtoc 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Prlea. 

reb 

Mar..... 

taseoa 
.9m 

June... 

I0.8G90 
,8030 
.0030 

July... 

Aug.., 
Sept... 

ia»30 
.g»30 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Deo...., 

Aver«0B. 

.aoao 

1 

VktSSO 

LINEN  TllREADt  3-rord,  %IMI-yard  »poo1»,  Barbourt 

t Price  per  doeen  fipoola  on  the  Anrt  of  eaeh  month.) 


.8835 


Apr.. 
Mny. 
June. 


.SR3$ 
.883fi 


July. 
Aug, 
Sept. 


10.8835 


Oct.. 
Nov. 
Dec.. 


Avemge, 


ia8S36 


iaS835 


OVBMCaATlFfGSi  C3&la€bl1lA«  l»-roit|^li«  mil  wool, 

[Price  per  yard  mAlntained  geneiAlty  throa^out  the  year.    Repreeimti  huLk  of  salee.) 


Year. 


1«K. 


Pttocc 


¥2.5220 


OFEHCOATKNGSt  Cliliielillla,  cotton  warp,  C*  C,  i^rmAe* 

[Price  ^T  yard  on  the  ftrat  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

Price 

Month. 

Price, 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar.... 

10.48 

.5)4 

.soi 

Apr.... 
liSy... 
J  une . . . 

la  SO 
.604- 

1 

1 

July... 
Aug... 
8ept,.. 

.50 
,50 

Oct..... 
Nov.... 
Dec...., 

Average. 

tO.«0| 
.19 
.47 

10.41103 

aVERCOA*ITNCMSt  Covert  dottle  tlglit  wetglat^  at4ip1«  ^ocnIm 

I  t*riec  per  yard  miiintalncd  thrtJughout  the  year  ] 


Year. 


1905. 


Price. 


12.2568 


eVEROOA'TIN^Ss  Keraey,  standard,  SIT  to  3 tl  ounce. 

I  Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


I 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

Feb.....l 
Mar 

tLm 

Apr.... 
May... 

June... 

13.034 
2,0? 
2.  OS 

July... 
Aug.. . 
Sept... 

S2^0ft 

2.05 
2.06 

Oct..... 

Nov.... 
Dec..... 

Average. 

S2.0S 
SI  05 
2.05 

12.0417 

s. 

894 


BULLSTIH   OF   THB  BUBEAU  OP  LABOB. 


Tabuc  I^WHOLESALE  FRICE8  OF  COlOfODITIEB  IN  Ii0t--O«itimed. 
CIAnUB  AKD  CIX>THIKO-GmitliMe4. 

(Avnuc*  wwMr  pite*  par  jAid.] 


ftb. 


M»r.. 


rrlon. 


KICBIS 


.0976 


.0376 
.CB76 
.0376 
.0876 


.0376 
.QV6 
.0876 


Month. 


Apr... 


lUy. 


lUM. 


PliW. 


iQiOflm 

.1176 


.int| 


■II AWLNi  MUiiUUHU  all  wmI  (low  #»«•)«  IM  9n  144  Iwrl^  40  to  ^ 

(Pilcr  p«r  tiktkwl  tm  the  flnt  off  «Mk  numth.] 


Kb. 
Mar.. 


ti.46 
2.46 
2.45 


Apr. . 
May.. 
June. 


I 


62.46.  Jutjr... 
X46  ■  Aiw...! 
2.46      tltJ^,.: 


t!2.46 
2.46 
2.45 


Oct.. 
Not. 
Puc.. 


1 


Avpmge.' 


12.46 
2.46 
2.46 

13.46 


Jab... 

Feb.. 

Mar. 


MilKKTlMCJKs  Ble«rlird«»-I«  .%tlaatlr. 

(.V Venice  luontkly  prioe  per  yanl.] 


ia2;^*7  Apr... 
.'.'UVi  May.. 
.'.•?»     Jul*. 


I* 


tasOrib  ..  Jidv... 
.1«UU  Aug... 
.  IWT     ^ept . . . 


I0L2IUS  t   «)ct 

.  -Jaw     Nov 

-n^    ivc 


AT^rage.' 


MHKKTI^CiSIs  Ble«rMed«  IfKl^  Prpprrrli. 

[Tri^v  i^r  yarl  %m  thf  flrst  of  each  uu»nth  I 


iO.2109 


10.2095 


Jan... 
IVK.. 
Mar... 


10.25  Apr... 
.  Ji  May . , 
.25     June,. 


•a  2.^  Jidy... 
.2:»  AiljC... 
.  24      Sri'l . . . 


•CL24 
.24 
.24 

Get 

Not.... 

^ .__ 

ia2S 
.25 
.25 

Arprace., 

laMis 

irn<*  pi»r  jrmrA  .m  ih*  ftnt  ^t  fach  •«r*feth.) 


Jaw... 

Feb 

Mar. 

»\27 

Vpr. 

Ma>.. 

Jxivr. 

py-r 

i*».?r 

tvt ! 

SCT 

l^ 

A«e«C!e. 

»2ni 

S£::::: 

.OS 
.OS 

(  luii«..« 

i 

r 

»-«  1   July... 
.08  ^  Xug.., 
.08  1  Sepl... 

10.  US 
.€§ 
.Oft 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

Avengfi. 

SO.IM 

:Slt 

io.(iaaa 

9iiII£KT'l^'V9is  9rowii«  4*4«  ManiMirliiifirtt*  illlfl»«  Plsritt^  iior»t>    bimnd,  2^\ 

jardM  io  ttif  |>ouii<l* 

(i*riee  per  yard  on  lb*  first  of  taieh  month  J 


.07 


Apr.. 

May. 
June. 


laoTi 


lOTI 

.07} 
,07t 


July. 
ScpU 


Oel.. 

Nor. 
Dec.. 


ATVUUffB^ 


id  0907 


■«  4^,  V^pprrplt  It. 

(rrice  per  yiird  on  lUe  first  of  wwli  month,] 


tao7 
.or 


iSTy: 


10.07     iiOy. 
.OflfU  Sept. 


A^-cnge. 


:9 


fOiOQSS 


t Price  per  yiird  on  Ui«  Qfvl  of  ouch  month.] 


taoij 


Junr, 


ia07I|^  Jffly. 

.dry  Anf . 
,mm  Sept. 


■^ 


Oct*... 

Bfe 


.Vvemgv. 


10,0617 


SHIRTING  St  111<>arlie4l,  4-1^  Hope* 

[Pilc«  por  >MjHi  on  the  anil  ol  v$u:h  moaih,] 


iS::::: 

10;  urn 

.0730 

fSV::: 

June... 

iao7ix 

.0713 
.070 

July.., 

.071S 
.(r724 

Oci 

Nor.... 
Dec..... 

Av^mgftH 

.mm 

.OTrtO 

to.  0738 

i 


826  BULLBTIN  OF  THB  BUBEAXJ  OF  LABOB. 

Tablb  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1906— Continued. 

CliOTHS  AKB  €IiOTHING--Continaed. 

miWnif CMS  BlMielied,  4«4, 1««Hfi«ala. 

(Price  per  yaid  on  the  flnt  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Pileeu 

JS::::: 

Mar..... 

•;a 

Jane... 

•"I 

.071 

jmy... 

ia07{ 

• 

Oct 

No?.... 
I>ee 

Avenge. 

■^1 

'    laom 

i?x> 


(Price  per  yard  on  the  flnt  of  each  month.] 


J*B 

K::::: 

^^S 

JUM... 

'"''S 

JOIy... 

•^:i3 

Oct 

Nov.... 
I>ec 

Avence. 

"3 

9ai083 

4«4«  WUlUuMVUto,  Al. 

(Prioo  per  yard  on  the  flnt  of  each  month.] 


Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 


laooas  ll  Apr. 
-""  I!  May. 


.0025  I 
.0025  : 


June.. 


laooas 


I 


July. 
Aug. 
Sept. 


J 


10.0025  !  Oct 

.OOfiO  :  Nov... 
.OBSO  :  Dec 

Avenge. 


.1000 
.1025 


io.oo« 


NII«Kt  Raw,  Itallftn,  rIaMlcml. 

(N«'t  vash  priiv  ytcr  i>ouih].  in  Koir  York,  on  the  flrst  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the 

Silk  Joimiiil.] 


American 


Jan W.l.'WD-W.aOTi      Apr....W.2570-»4.3t»S      July.. .  S4.2R18-R 3065   (  Oct 04. 2818-04. 3055 

Feb 4.1M>- 4.31175      May...    4.23:2^  i.'^lS      Aug...    4.2570-  4. 2M8   i  Nov '    4.5540-  4.6035 

Mar 4.1o?J- 4.2174     June...    4.2iilti-  4.3iK>5      Sept...    4. 2S1^  4.3065      Dec 4.6085-  4. OSOO 


Avenge.. 


04.3249 


SlUKi  R«i»-,  Japan,  fllatarea,  No.  1* 

(Not  r.t>!i  prUv  per  pound,  in  Now  York,  en  the  flrst  of  each  month;  quotations 

SUk  Journal.] 


from  the  American 


Jan |3.0:v:S-|4.0013      Apr  ...04. 1225-04.2105      July...  S3. 9770-04. 0740  -  Oct 04.1710-04.2195 

3. «tiS5- 3.9770  '  May.        ' * * '      "*  


l>b 
Mar. 


3.97:^>- 4.r-*r4     June. 


4. 1225-  4. 1710      Aug . . 
4.0255- 4. 074U      Sept. 


4.0C55-  4.0740      Nov. 
4.1710- 4.21S6      Dec.. 


4.3105-  4.3660 
4.000 


Average. 


04.1632 


SMT1?i«2fls  nay  worsted  dlacoBal,  lS*oaBr««  Wa»hlB|^tMi  JUlla. 

1  Price  p*?r  yanl  on  tbi*  first  of  each  month.) 


Jan. 
Feb. 


$1.2120     .\pr.... 
1.2150    May... 

1.2190  .  June... 


11.2150  July. 
1. 2150  Aug. 
1.2150      Sept. 


tl.2150  Oct... 
I.21S0  Nov.. 
1.2150  Dee... 


.Average. 


01.2150 
1.2150 
1.2190 

01.2150 


WHOLESALE  PRICES^  1890  TO  1906.  32T 

Tabus  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1906^-^4intiiiued. 

CIX>THB  AND  CliOTHIXG— Continued. 

SUtTtlVGSs  Clmj  womtcit  dliM^onal,  16*oiinc««  Wmabluifloii  !fI111«» 


[Prlc©  per  yard  on  tbe  flr«t  of  € 


I  month.] 


Montb. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

MOQttL. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Mar..... 

L4A2S 

June.,, 

fl.402S 
l.4fi2S 

Joly,.. 
Aug... 
Sept,.. 

fL48SO 
1.468D 

Oct..... 
New.... 

Dec..... 

Average. 

il.4BS0 
J.48fiO 
L48S0 

11.4738 

StTlTINGSt  Indigo    lila«4  all  vrooli  64«liicli«  14-4nitiee,  Mlddlev^Jc   iitmiidanl. 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan 

11.7100 

Feb 

1.7100 

Mm..... 

1.7100 

June. 


U.7100 

July... 

1.7100 

Aug... 

1.7100 

Sept... 

ILTIOO 
I,  7100 
1.7100 


Oct... 

Nov.. 
Dec... 


Avemg«^ 


II.TIOO 
1.7100 
1.7100 


91.7100 


SUlTINGSt  Indigo  l>lue«  all  iroal,  l<l>oiiDee. 

fPrico  per  yaril  maintained  geuarally  throusbout  the  year.    Repreeenta  bulk  of  salee.] 


Yur* 


Prioo. 


1906. 


12.4180 


SlTITINOSs  Serg«,  WasliiRSton  Mill*  &700. 

(Price  per  yard  on  the  finit  oi  each  month.] 


fl.(]3S0 
LflSSO 
1.03S0 


Apr.. 
May. 

JUDft, 


11.0050 
L0a50 
L013S 

July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 

I1.057S 
].057« 
1.0575 


Oct., 
Nov. 
Dec- 


Average. 


tL0575 
La^76 
1.0575 


«L0444 


1*1€M1BIGS;  Amoskoag  A.  C,  Am 

[Price  per  yard  on  the  tint  of  each  montb.] 


Jan. 


Max, 


10.13 
,1S 


Apr.. 
May. 

June. 


90.11 
.13 


July. 
Aug. 
Sept. 


90.1^ 
.12 

*12 


Oct.... 

Not... 
Dec.-., 


Ayerage. 


■1 


9011363 


TBOIJSISRIKGS:  Fant^y  urorated,  21  fo  22  oanee^  all   u-orsted  warp  and  flli* 
Ingf  wool  and  worsted  back* 


f price  per  yard  on  the  flrit  of  eacb  month.] 


Jul.. 
Petk.. 


L 


92.3025 
3.aA25 
3.302S 


Apr. . 
MSy. 
June. 


92.4300 

July... 

2.4300 

Aug... 

2.4300 

Sept... 

92.4300 
2.4300 
2.4300 


Oct.. 
Nov. 
Dec., 


Average. 


92.4300 

14300 
2.4300 

12.4131 


S80 


iw»i 


BUIXBini  OF  XHB  BUBBAU  OF  LABOB. 
■^WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1906-CQBtiiiiied. 

FUSIj  ani>  ughttng. 


tai  KtvTork.«B  tt»  int  «f  Mch  1 


itb; 
1 


I  the  OQ,  FlMBt»  aad  Drqg 


Month. 


I-. 


ili     "M 


Stpt. 


t 


Oet...  . 
Xwr...J 
Dw 


1 


C«Alit  AaiMncttdi 

«B«f  yrto  per  toa»  ftS  tfte 


vmter.  Xcv  York  Bwtor  j 


IS:::::!       *tS^\^: 

i I 


tt.aH»     JnlF. 

caw  :  jmg. 
4.au    eip«. 


tc 

4. 
4. 


Ott. 


tl.SI9 


.  ftt  tiae  wmMtr.  Xcv  T«cfc 


»::::: 

M*r 

9L9m 

as: 

Juar. 

tt.fni    M^... 

CSMi  >  Agqp.. 
4.CC»      3<pt... 

tcr» 

4.*C1 
«  OS 

1  Oet 

D« 

•ts 

.iT^n^. 

tc«» 

.\»<ra^  3 

Apr.. 

N*^  Y 

r»  EArr:«r  ^ 

4.  MB 

•.rt . . . 

1 

*«.«» 

J^... 

•I.  >«» 

A:»r. . . 

»».«;3 

^li-T... 

»».- 

F». 

4.  KM 

Maf... 

4.H3 

AW.. 

4." 

Kftf.. 

kKlT 

:ui». 

4.cr. 

3«p«.. 

i,i 

4.  Hr4        I«t. 


SL4<LS 


'  per  MQ.  AS  lite  Tiit».  rn  3h*  lx-»t  ^C-nica  xiiao.* 


S. «      A3r  . 

:. «      Ma* . 
:. -a     J>me. 


£  «       7-117. 

L  w     A-ur . 


:.  »*       Vir. 


m  V 


WHOLESALE  PRICES,  1890  TO  1006.  331 

Table  I,— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1900— Cuntinued. 

FUEIi  AXB  LIGnTlNG— €ontinaed. 

OOAIjI  BllumtnoniH  Oeorses  Cre«lc* 

[Price  per  ion,  U  o.  b.  N«w  York  HiLrbor,  on  the  first  of  each  montb..] 


Moocti. 

PltOB. 

Mfmth, 

Pitof. 

Month. 

Prtoe. 

Itontb. 

Priee. 

Jkh 

Ifftr 

I».15 
3.1fi  1 
3.15 

Juoe... 

f3.13 
3.10 
3.10 

July... 
Aug,., 
Sept . . . 

13.10 
3,10 
3.10 

Oct 

Nov.... 

Dec 

Arenge. 

13.10 
3.15 
3.1« 

$3.1'i50 

(Price  p«r  bu«liol  oo  TuMdAy  of  aacti  week,  CJDdnnatl,  afloat;  auotatlona  fumi«h«d  by  the  tup^iin- 
tendeat  of  the  CInctfiniiti  Chamber  ot  Commi^rce.] 


4 


J  AH. 


F^. 


to.  06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.08 
.06 
.06 


iO.07'  .074i 

.07-  .07i 

.or-  .€7 

.OfT-  .07^ 


Apr. 


Hay. 


Juno. 


ia07h 


July.. 


Aug. 


8«^l... 


|0.O7l-4a06 
--'  .06 
*06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.07}-    .06 


.07 
.07  - 
.07— 

.07  r- 

.07- 
.07^ 


jrti-  -06 

.074-  ,08 

.CJ7t-  ,08 

.074-  -08 


Oet. 


NOY... 


Dee. 


XwngB. 


iOi07M0.06 
.07i-  .06 
.06 
.08 
.06 
.06 
.06 
OB 
OS 

.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 


la  0780 


C4M£Hi  Coiiii«lli(Vlllr,  fiirfittce. 

itnMJt  prio»  pof  ton«  f.  o.  b.  at  the  ovensp  on  the  flrst  of  t&ch  month;  quotattona  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


Jm, 


I2L74 
gllO-  2.30 
2.20-X30 


Apr., 

June. 


12.30-12. 40 
2.05-  3L75 
130- 2. 35 

July... 
Aug... 
Bept... 

13:4(^2.00 
2.75 
3L85 


Oct.. 

Not. 
Deo.. 


12.65 
SlOO-  3.23 

3. 50-  3.  no 


Aveitige.  I 


t3.G7fiO 


JtATCHKSs  Parlor,  domestlr. 

irricep^gTOMof  boxcA  (3QOs),  tu  New  York,  on  the  flrat  oleacb  month;  quotations  from  the  lleichanta* 

Review.] 


Be 

11.60 

June... 

11.50 
l.fiO 
1.50 

July... 
Aug... 
Supt... 

11.80 
1.00 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Deo 

Avttage. 

irso 

1.50 
L50 

11.50 

PBTROlftEVnt  Cmde^  Penn»r>vAiila« 

JPrlc*  per  hairel,  at  the  wclli.  oo  the  ftret  of  each  month;  quotutloni  from  the  Oil  City  Derrick  J 


Vftn..... 

fieb 

Mar..., 

61.68 
1.68 
1.66 

J  one . . . 

11.58 
1.64  1 
1.04  ' 

July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 

81.64 

1.61 

Lis 

Oet 

Nov 

Dec 

11.56 
1.5S 
1.46 

11.6075 

2fi<iB— Na  6tV-0T- — '7 


»82 


BULIJETIN   OF  TIU  BCSEAU  OF  LABOR. 


Tablb  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COIOCODITIBS  IK  190S-€cntiaMd. 

FUBIi  AKI>  UGimKQ— Oondodad. 

PKTIiOLBmt  »••■•*»  in  banwlst  tmw^m  lotii  for  •zp«rt« 

{Price  per  gmUon,  New  York  loadinf,  on  the  flret  of  eeck  month;  quotatleai  ffoai  the  Oil,  Fitait,  «o4 

Drag  Reporter.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 
Jmie... 

Prion. 

|0l07(D 
.07» 
.0780 

Month. 

Prioe.           Montft. 

Priea. 

JAn 

JW) 

Mar.... 

laOTQO 
.0700 
.0700 

\m 

•^s 

Avoiate. 

iBintt 

PKTROIaBllHi  lleflB««,  !»••  Are  tMut,  water  wklto,  !■ 

lB€l«4cd  (j9lkMBc  lots). 


pmmMm^f 


{Prico  per  gallon,  in  New  York,  on  the  first  of  eadh  month;  quoUiUuitf  from  the  (HI,  Paint,  and  Ihug 

Reporter.] 


10.13 

Jolj... 

.n 

.  AWg'.; 

.13 

8ept... 

.13 

SS^.:::: 

n« 

ATwage. 

tOLIS 
.13 
.IS 

OILU 

Monlh. 


MKTAIiS  ANI>  IMI^T^KBfENl'8. 
AirOKRHi  Kxtni,  S-lneh. 

Il'rioe  per  auger,  In  Ni^w  York,  on  th«*  first  of  each  month.] 


J»rlw. 


MfHith. 


I'ritv. 


Month. 


VTiCi\ 


!  Month. 


Priw. 


.Tun.. 
FrI).. 
Mar.. 


.Inn. . 
F»'h.. 
Mar.. 


♦().:L»  ,  Apr... 
.3«i  May.. 
.'M\  ,'  Juni'.. 


•0..V1  .liilv... 
.M  .\iiK.... 
.  :¥\      8««pt . . . 


10.  .ri      (krt 

.«»  :   Nov ■ 

.:ii     I)«j I 


.Vvt'fjigi*. 


10.  :aii7 


W^m  ill.  r.  O.^  Vnnkee. 

(Pric*'  |>«T  nx,  in  NVw  York,  <»n  tin-  fliHt  of  cMch  nionth.] 


f<).«i4*i  Apr.... 
.r.4(;  I  May.... 
.ti-ki      .llini'... 


»).(iSJ)  July... 
.fiW)  •  Auf?.... 
.  «•»«)      s««pt  . . . 


90.(iN0 
.liHO  : 


Oct. 
Nov. 
IHXJ. 


-Vvt»rag»». 


|0.r.MO 
.(ISO 
.fiKO 


BAR  IIIONs  Ii4-Ht  r<>Hiird,  from  atore. 

|Av<TiiK«'  monthly  priei'  ix^r  p<)unil,in  rhUa<l('lphin:  quotiitlonH  from  the  BuHiMin  uf  tho  Anicricun  Iroa 

and  St(M>|  AHmx'iHtion.] 


Jan . . 
Voh.. 
Mar.. 


W.OlOfl  ,1  Apr.... 
.0190  I  May... 
.OIW  !  Jnne... 


fO.Olim  I  July...' 
.OlWi  li  Aug.... I 
.OIW  '  flopt...' 

|i  I 


KKOIW 

.oi«n 

.0190 


Oct.. 

Nov.. 

I>("C.. 


Average. 


taoiw 

.0306 
.0^06 

|0.0IikS 


BAR  IRONS  roiiimon  to  be«t  refliiod«  ttotn  mill. 

[I'ricc  p(T  pound  on  the  first  of  oaoh  month,  f.  o.  h.  I*ittf')>urp;  quotations  from  thi>  Iron  Age.] 


Jan 10. 0190-10. 0204J 


Feb. 
Mar.. 


.0180-    .01«5 

.oi8r>-  .oaoo 


Apr....'|0.0ino-$0.01(ir.  ,   July.. 

May . . . 

Juno... 


vntit  I.  juiy...  lO.OiriO      Oct., 

01. W  'I  Aug....'  .OIW  ;    Nov. 

0150      «4»pt . . .  KK  01  «K-    .  0170  [  Dec . 


Avf^rage. 


10.0100-10.0175 
.0171^  .OM* 
.0180-    .018S 

taoitt 


Ta»lr  !•— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1906— Contmuwl. 

MBTAI.8  AK1>  l>rPT.KMT:XTB--Oantuiue(L 
MAHli  U IJIKi  GiUtaAUca, 

(Awnkge  monthly  price  per  kiiiulnsd  powKli,  In  ChJo«Ko;  quoUtiom  {rmn  tht^  Iron  Ag^.] 


Montli. 

Ftloe. 

Ifcoith. 

TUcc, 

1  Month. 

Piltt*. 

ICunth. 

Piicc. 

Mat..... 

12.  ao 
3.40 
2.10 

Jtmi*... 

m.4D  \  July... 
2.40   .  Aug^„ 
2.40      8<.pt... 

9Lm 

2.41 

Oct...., 
Dee 

t2,4& 
2.00 

1 

t2.42B3 

h 

Bt'TT9;  Loose  Joint,  riui,  3  bjr  3  liirli. 

{Pric»  piT  pair,  In  Xew  York,  vn  ih«'  (Irst  of  exich  numLh.] 

Jm 

JSt::::: 

10.04   1  Apr.... 
.04     Ujiy... 
.04     Jiinp... 

10.04  i  JiUr... 
.04  :    Aug.... 

Id  04 
.04 

.04 

Oct 

Nov..... 
Deo 

Avemge. 

•0.04 
.04 
.04 

fao4 

4 


rUI«RI.»i  KKtni«  iM»rk4^C  llriuer,  t-lneli* 

(Piici'  iKTchUelflu  New  Vork,ou  tbf  flriti  of  ciacli  tnoulh.J 


10.410 
.41A 


Apf.,.. 
liiiy... 

Juno... 


10.410     Jalf-. 
""     Aug" 


.410 


Sept. 


•afifi 

.410 

.416 


Oct 

J  Doc 

Areng^. 


•O.€t0 


i0.41S8 


IlPi 
Jmo 
yel> 

Mm..,.. 


(Price  pnr  paimd,  Lii  Ni^w  York,  on  Iho  first  of  iMtch  lunxith;  quotatioiiK  frrMii  liu*  Iron  Agtv} 


•0.1fl2d  Apr... 
L 177!^-  .  1800  llliy  . 
.l»7i-    isaflil  Jisiie. 


.18021-    ,1875    Aug....     ,V8m-    r 
.1«7S-    .l«00l   8«ivt...     ,imj^ 


Oet.. 

NOT<. 

Dee.. 


Av^ftge. 


lo.tioo 

•0.225O-  .2;«0 


•0.19Ai 


C10PPKR:  Sbei^U  hoi-rollva  (base  ftlxeif). 
[Trior  per  potmd,  in  Kcw  York,  on  thp  first  of  e«ch  itiotith.] 


fe;;; 

«0.2» 

.a 

.2St 
.25 

July.,, 
Aug-... 
8«?pt... 

IT)  23 
.23 

Oct 

N«n..... 
Dec 

Average. 

•0.24 
.27 
.27 

•0.237$ 

^         €4»PPBa  WTltKi  BHri> 

I  Pr\c9  jKT  poaii 

,  No.  t«t  B»  Hud  St  gause,  And  bcmvler  (^ttse  «lB#i^« 
d,  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  on  the  &r«t  of  mt^  mentb.] 

%::::: 

.2U 

Jane... 

JiUy... 
Aug.... 
S«pt... 

•i.aM 

.20 
.20 

0(yt 

Nov.-... 
Dec 

Avvmge. 

•0.211 

10.2108 

[Price  per  p«tr,  In  Ne^  Yorlc,  on  tbe  first  of  c«dx  month.] 


k 


F*b 

,4.11 

Apr... 

May. 

ta4a 

.49 

JiUy... 
Aug.,.. 
Sept... 

10.43 
.43 
.43 

i 

Oct..... 

Na%- 

Deo 

Avet*«^. 

»  4ft 

.4» 
.4H 

\ 

• ^1 

i 
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BXTUiBTIN  OF  THB  BUBEAU  OF  LABOB. 


Tabu  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  lOO^-^Continiied. 

HBTAIi)  ASTD  IMPIiEMENTS-^kmtiniied. 

FIIiBSt  8«lBclimllllNurtaHI,NleliotooB. 

[Piiee  per  dosen  on  the  lint  of  each  mouth.] 


Xontfa. 

PildB. 

.1  -— — 
Month. 

Pilee. 

Xoath. 

Price. 

Month. 

Piloe. 

JS::::: 

lUr..... 

11.04 
1.02 
1.02 

p- 

June... 

•1.02 
1.02 
1.02 

July... 

•1.02 
1.02 
1.02 

Oct 

Not 

I>eo 

Ayenge. 

•1.02 
1.01 
l.QI 

•1.0217 

[Price  per  hammer,  In  New  York,  on  the  flret  of  eech  month.] 


Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 


•Ql406 
.406 
.406 


Apr.... 
Jane. 


•0.406 


J11I7. 


•0.406 


Oct.. 
Nov.. 
Deo.. 


AveniC*- 


•OL406 
.406 
.466 


•0.466 


[Prioe  per  pound,  in  New  York,  from  atore,  on  the  flret  of  eaoh  month;  quotAtionii  from  the  Iron  Age.) 


Jan.. 
ViBb.. 
Mar.. 


•QlOOM 
.0076 
•a0636-    .0640 


Jane 


p.  0635-00. 0645 

0660-    .0570 

.0000 


Jidy. 
Aug. 
8e^. 


•0.0685 
10.0675-    .0577^ 
^    0685-    .0690 


Oct.. 
Nov. 
Dec.. 


Avnmge. 


•o.oeo5-oaoeoo 

.0600 
.0605 


I<KAD  PIPK. 

[Prico  ppr  hundred  poundn,  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  on  the  first  of  eaoh  month.] 


Apr.. 
May. 

Juno. 


•6.00 

July... 

6.25 

Aug... 

6.75 

Sept... 

•6.75 
0.50 
0.50 


Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec.... 


Average. 


I«0€KSt  Oommon  mortise. 

[Price  per  lock,  In  New  York,  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


•0.0588 


•A.  50 
ft..W 
6.50 


•6.4208 


Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 


•0.155 
.155 
.180 


Apr.... 

•a  180 

July 

May... 

.180 

Aug 

June... 

.180 

Sopt 

•a  180 

.180 
.180 


Oct.. 
Nov. 
Doc.. 


Average. 


•0.200 
.200 
.200 


•a  1806 


NAIIaSt  €at«  8-peniiy,  fenre  and  cominoii. 

.  Pittsburg,  on  the  first  of  each  moni 
prices  pi]i)li8lMHl  ill  the  Iron  Age.] 


[I*rico  p<T  lOO-iMiund  keg,  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburg,  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  computed  from  base 
^       pul)l • *      ' 


Jan. 
Feb. 


Apr.. 
May. 

June. 


•1.90 

1.90 

•1.85-  1.90 


July. 
Aug. 
Ui^pt. 


•1.90 
1.90 
1.90 


Oct 

Nov... 
Dec 


Average. 


•2.00 
2.00 
2.15 

•1.03U 


i 
■ 


WHOLESALE   PBICES,   1890   TO   1906,  335 

Taslk  1.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMOPITfES  IN  1906^-Continued 

METAI>i  AND   IltfPLEMENTS— Contmued. 

NAILIts  IVIr^t  H-peitiii',  teuve  and.  eominoii. 

iPllOO  per  lOO-pouiid  lccg«  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburg,  on  tlw  first  of  (^Ach  month;  quotations  computed  from  bi 

prices  publiahed  iti  the  Iron  Age  J 


U<mUi. 

Prtoe. 

Month. 

Price, 

Month* 

Prior. 

Uoocli. 

» 

Prt«, 

Jaa 

nv 

1.05 

Apr.... 
MSy... 
Juno.,. 

L05 

11. 9a 

l,ft6 

Oct..... 
Nov...- 

Deo..... 

«L«9 
1.96 
2.10 

11.11583 

[Avorage  piootbly  pri<H^  per  tow,  ba  Pltt»biir«;  quo  (At  Ions  from  the  BijJJetin  of  tha  AmerlcMi  Iron  And 

BIcmA  Assocltttlon.) 


S1&35 

ia35 


Apr.... 

IIS.  19 

July 

May... 

IR.10 

Aug 

Jum'... 

ia47 

Sept 

imno 

19.10 
19.  €0 


Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec..... 

Average. 


iao.si 

33100 
33.85 


119.5443 


FIG  IRON:  Founctrx  No.  I, 

[Avemge  monthly  price  per  ton  in  Philu'lclphia;  Quot&fions  from  the  BuDetln  of  the  Americiui  Iron 

u»ij  SUrl  A8»r»diitii>n  J 


Jml^ 


I 


tl9,00 

Apr 

19.00 

May... 

19.(10 

June... 

119. 12  II  July  . 
19. 2d   I  Ai]g. 
Sept. 


119.28 
19.80 
22.  RE 


0©t.. 
Nov. 
Dec- 


Average. 


S3C00 
26.00 

2S.flO 


C3a0S3fi 


PIG  I  ROWS  Foil  114  ry  No*  2«  nortlieni. 

(Prlco  per  ton,  t  o.  h.  Pittsburg,  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  tht^  Iron  Age.) 


Jul... 
lUf.. 


lis.  35 

118. 10-  18. 35 

17. 8&-  l*k  10 


Apr... 
May . . 
Juutv. 


fl7.3J» 
ilT.a*-  17.85 

1CL8S 


July. 
Aug. 
Sept. 


|t7,l(Ml7.35 
19.35 


Oet.... 
Nov... 
Deo.... 


Average. 


S2L 10-121.  «> 
23.35-  2185 
24.35-  2185 


819.2687 


PIC*  IRON]  4ar&y  forsc,  iiontliemi  cokc« 

[Price  p»  ton.  f.o.  b.dnclnnfttl,  on  the  first  of  oach  month;  quotatioria  from  the  Iron  Age] 


Mm.. 
Mar., 


|15.fiO-|bi.0O 
15.25 
15.25 


Apr. . . . 
May... 

June... 


814.75-815.25 
15.  WK  15.25 
15.00-  15.35 


July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 


814.75-815.25 
llX-i-  15.25 
Iti  25-  1*L75 


Oct.. 

Nov. 
Dec.. 


Average. 


817,25-817.50 
20,00-  21.00 
23.00-  23.00 


818.5318 


i 

I 


PIjANKSc  ttalley  No«  5. 

(Prioe  per  plane,  tn  New  York,  on  the  first  of  each  month] 


Hat..... 

81,53 
1.53 
1.53 

Apr. .. 
May... 
June... 

81.53 

1.80 
1.80 

Joly... 

81.80 

l.fti 

^1.80 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Deo 

Average. 

81.80 
l.fO 
L80 

8Ln 

^6 


BULLETIN   OF   THE   BUBEAU   OF   LABOR. 


Tabi^e  !•— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  l«e6--€onthm©d. 
METAIiS  AXI)  IMPT^FiMSTNTS-OoiitiTraad. 

ariCKSIIiVKR. 

f  Price  per  pooiwT.  in  N>w  York,  on  the  first  of  each  month;  qnotathms  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price.         ] 

Month.  1 

1 

Jnly...! 
8e^*".;i 

Price, 

1  Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

10.56 

.5^; 

iSJ:;; 

Jane... 

.55^ 

10.55 
.55 
.55 

Oct 

Not.... 
Dec 

Average. 

fB.55 
.56. 

.55 

i 

: 

1 

10.5517 

SAWS:  Croasentf  Dlsnton  No*  S9  6-root. 

{Price  per  Haw  to  small  jobbers,  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia,  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


I'  ! 

$1.60%  i  Apr.... 

1.6038  i:  M^y... 

1.6038  1  June...! 


Sl.fiaiS  '  July... I 
1.6038  !i  Aug...! 
1.6038  I    S<'pt-.J 


SI.  60^ 
1.6038 
1.6038 


Oct 

Nor... 
Dec 


I 


Average.! 


II.  5038 
1.6038 
1.6038 


11.0038 


8AW.SS  Hand,  IHMtou  No.  7,  26-lDeh. 

[Trico  j>er  dv»7.cn  to  small  Jobbers,  f.  o.  b.  Philudelphla,  on  the  first  of  euch  month.] 


Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar.. 


S12.9500  „  .Vpr... 
12.9.'i00  !|  May.. 
liWiOO  '   Juno.. 


112.(^500 
12.9ri00 
I2.90OO 


July. 
Aug.. 
Sopt. 


$12.0500  !  Oct... 
12. MOO  \<  Nov.. 
12.W00   '  Dec... 


:  Average. 


«12.ltS00 
12.9500 
12.9S00 

S12.95Q0 


fSHOVKl^K:  AuieM  N4».  *Z^  vaunt  a»te«l,  D  Imudle,  Ktquare  i»oliit,  baftfc  Mrai^  l^lat^. 

[Price  per  dozen  on  tlu'  ftrKt  of  each  month.] 


1 
Jan 

$7.  ♦12 

.Vpr.... 

Feb 1 

7.02  ! 

May . . . 

Mur ' 

7.r.2  ' 

June... 

?7.(i2  ' 

7.G2 : 

7.fi2 

1 

July...' 
Aug . . . 
Sept... 

i 

$7.02  , 
7.62 
7.62 

,  Nov.... 
Dec 

Average. 

$7.63 
7.62 
7.68 

47.62 

SII^VKH :  Bar,  tine. 

{.Vvcnij^e  monthly  juk-c  jxr  ounce,  in  New  Y(»rk;  quotations  furnished  by  tho  Director  of  the  Mint.] 


Jan . . 
F««b. . 
Mar.. 


$<).(i.'i935  .1  Apr.... I 
.(i<i724  j'  May... 
.(i5199  '1  June... 


?0.(»53riO  '.  Julv... 
.07001  i  Aug....' 
.•«8»i    !  Sept... 


$0.ti5603  ,j  Oct.. 
.66.578      Nov.. 


.1^8490  I,  Dec. 

! 

'  Average. 


90.70138 
.71379 


90.67S79 


SPKI^TKK:  l»>»torn. 

[Vr'wv  £M^r  pound,  in  New  York,  on  the  first  of  each  ntonth;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


Jan '|0.00.')0-|0.00«»  I    Apr....  I0.0*il0-$0.0*i20      July...' 

Feb '  .WUO  'I  Miiy...i    .OOOcV    .OJil.'i   '  Aug.... 

Mur 0015-    .0*520      June...|  .0615 


Aug. 
Sept... 


$0.0600 

.06l2i 

$0.0<iOO-    .0610 


I 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Average. 


IO.OGlO-90.0615 
.0630 

.06ta>  .oaK 


WHOLESALE   PBiCES,  1890  TO   1906.  887 

Tabids  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1906— Continued. 

METAT^S  AND  IMPIiB3rENT8— Continoed. 

STEBI«  BII«I«BT8« 

[Average  monthly  price  per  ton,  at  inilU  at  Pittftburg;  qtx>tations  from  tlie  fiullctln  of  the  American 

Iron  and  Stevl  Association.] 


Month. 


rrico. 


127.25 
27.80 
28.00 


Montlf. 


Oct.. 
Nov., 
Dec.. 


Average. 


Price. 


S28.00 
29.00 
29.50 


127.4475 


STKKIi  KAlIiS. 

[Average  monthly  prici)  pt'r  ton,  at  mills  in  PennAylvania;  quotations  from  the  liiillctin  of  the  American 

Iron  and  Steel  Association.] 


Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 


128.00  i 
28.00  1 
28.00  I 

i 


-Apr.. 
Biay. 
June. 


128.00  i  July... 
28.00  Aug.... 
28.00   Sept... 


$28.00 
28.00 
28.00 


1 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Average, 


128.00 
28.00 
28.00 


128.00 


STKKIj  SHEKTS:  Black,  No.  27,    box  annealed,  one  pa*«  throusli  cold  rollM. 

[Price  per  pound,  in  PltUiburg,  on  tbo  Qrst  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 


$0.0230  i  Apr....  $0.0225-10.0230  ji  Jtily..J      $0.0240  l'  Oct. 
.0230  ii  May... I  .022.V  .0230  .1  Aug....        .0240  'l  Nov. 
•  .0230  :|  June...        .0240  j  Sept...        .0240  I '  Dec. 


I 


80.0240 
.0250 
.0250 


-Vvcrago. 


$0.0237 


TINi  PlK. 

[I'rice  per  pound,  in  Xcw  York,  on  tho  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


Apr....'$0.382o-$0.3«37i'  July...: 
May...!  -  .4000  f  .\ag....i 
June...        .3965  >   Sept...' 


$0.3920  :  Oct.. 
.3740  Nov.. 
.4000  I  Dec.. 


'I  Average. 


$0. 4245 
.4250 
.4245 


$0.3922 


TIN  PIRATES:  Domevtle,  Beiuienier,  coke,  14  by  20  lucli. 

[Price  per  100  pounds,  in  New  York,  on  thr  first  of  each  mouth;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


Jan.. 
Fob.. 
Mar.. 


$3.59   '  Apr.. 
3.  GO      May. 

3.t»  •!  June. 


$3.(»  July.. 
3.79  ,  Aug... 
3.94      Sept. 


$3.94  i  Oct. 
3.94  I  Nov. 
3.94   ;  Dec. 


!  Average. 


$3.94 
4.09 
4.09 


$3.8608 


Jun . . 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 


TROWKIiSs  IW.  V.  O.,  brick,  10|-lncii. 

[  Price  per  trowel,  in  New  York,  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


L34 

Apr 

.34 

May... 

.31 

;  June... 

$0.34  i  JiUy...; 
.34  •;  Aug... 
.W  j   Sept...' 


$0.34 
.34 
.34 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


.1 


Average. 


$0.34 
.34 


S86 


BUUiSTIK  OF  THS  BUBEAU  OF  LABOB. 


Tabu  I.— WHOLBSALfi  PRICES  OF  OOUHODITISS  IN  me-^Contiiiiiei. 


11*flseperpoBiiA^.lnNewYoi1c»oiitlM&ntof6ft^moptli;  qnoUtluiui  from  tin  On»Piilat»»aaDiiv 


Moirtih. 

Price. 

Month. 

"p*.    { 

MonlSi. 

Price.        1  Month. 

Pilee. 

is-.:::: 

Mm..... 

1019 

Ivne... 

1 
! 

July... 

S3t::: 

.86 

ROT.... 

Dee 

AwncBL 

mm 

iatti7 

(Pilee  per  eew  to  email  Jobbere,!. o. b.  PhlladelphU,  on  the  lint  of  eedi  mooCh.l 


iK::::: 

Mar..... 

$1.60aB 
1.6018 
1.6018 

1^;;; 

fl.60aB 
1.6018 

i.ms 

jjuly... 

•}:g| 

1 

gBt,.... 

Not 

Dee 

AvengeL 

LOOM 

fLOOH 

SAWfIt  Haa4«  IMMtoH  No*  7«  S^-lnfiBi. 

(Price  per  doxen  to  muUl  Jobbere,!.  o.  b.  PhlUdoiphU^on  the  flret  of  Mch  monthj 


Jan.. 
Pfb.. 
Mar.. 


$13. 0600 
12.0«» 
12.0900 


Apr., 
liay. 

JUIK». 


I 


•13.0000 
IZOSOO 
129S00 


July. 
Aug.. 


$13.0000 
12.0S00 

LLonoo 


Oct.*... 
Nov..  . 
Deo 


Averagif!. 


S12.9000 
1S.OS00 
12.0600 

$13.0500 


MHOVKl^lis  Aiuen  No*  *1,  <*a»t  mteeU  D  Itantfle,  ttquaro  |M»lal,  baf  k  MrMi^  Mark. 

(Prioe  pn  doxon  on  thf>  ftrot  of  oAoh  month.] 


Jan.. 
Fob.. 
Mar.. 


$7.fi2 
7.«2  I 
7.U2 


May."!! 
June... 


$7.fi2  i  Jiily...' 
7.<a  '  Aug... I 
7.(12  '    Si'pt...' 


$7.03 

i   Oct 

7.62 

Nov.... 

7.fl2 

Dk» 

1 

1  Average. 

li _ 

$7.02 
7.03 
7.«2 


$7.02 


HIIaVKH  t  Bar,  flne. 

(Avoragp  monthly  i»riw  p«*r  ounce,  in  New  York;  quotationii  furnished  by  tin'  ninctor  of  ibo  Mint.] 


Jan.. 
Fob.. 
Mar.. 


SO-ttiOSd 
.fi«724 
.U5100 


Apr.. ..I 
May...i 
June... 


II  1 

|0.(i53<iO  V  July... 

.<J7«)l  'i  Aug.... 

.(i68iW   '  Sppt... 


I0.650G3  )]  Oct.. 
.6tt578  1'  Nov. 
.(iM90   ,  Dec. 


Average. 


$0.70138 
.71370 


$0.07370 


SPKLTKRx  Western. 

[Price  per  pound,  in  New  York,  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 


$0. 0050-00. 0660 

.0610 

0C15-    .0630 


Apr.. 
May. 
June. 


10. 0610-$0.  Wao  i  July ...  10. 0600  , 

.0005-    .OHl.'i    I  Aug....  .0612i 

.0615  '   3ept...!$0.0ii00-    .0610 


Oct.. 
Nov.. 
Dec.. 


Average. 


$O.OG10-$0.0616 

.0630 

.06SO-    .0066 


K.aao 


WHOLESALE   PHICES,  1890  TO   1SM)6.  887 

Tjlmls  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1906~Continued. 
METAT^  ANI>  IMPIiEMENTS— Continued. 

(Average  monthly  price  per  ton,  at  miUs  at  Tittiilmrg;  quotations  Irom  the  Bulletin  of  the  American 

Iron  and  Steel  Association.] 


Month. 

Price. 

1  Month. 

Price. 

127.00 
2a.40 
26.62 

i 

Month. 

Price. 

$27.25 
27.80 
28.00 

Monttf. 

Price. 

Jan 

Ffeb 

Mar..... 

t2ft.2S 
2A.75 
26.80 

Apr.... 
,  June... 

July... 
Auk-.. 
Sept... 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Average. 

$28.00 
29.00 
29.50 

• 

$27.4475 

STKKL  KAILS. 

(.Vvcrago  monthly  priott  fier  ton,  at  uiills  in  Pennsylvania;  quot*tions  from  the  llulletin  of  the  American 

Iron  and  Sti>el  .Vssocfation.] 


Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 


128.00  li-Apr.... 
28.00  ;!  May... I 
28.00  !:  Juno... 


$28.00 
28.00 


.  July...' 
Aug.... I 


28.00   Sept... 

I' 


$28.00  I 
28.00  I 
28.00 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


I 


Average. 


$28.00 
28.00 
28.00 


$28.00 


STBBL  SHKRTS:  Black,  No.  27,   box  annealed,  one  paMi  through  eold  rollM* 

(Price  per  pound,  in  Pittsburg,  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 


W. 0230  I  .Vpr. ...  $0. 022;>-|0. 0230  .  iuly . . . 
.0230  .  May...   .022.^  .0230   Aug... 
.0230  ■  June...        .0240  .  Sept.. 


10.0240  :'  Oct.. 
.0240  ■  Nov.. 
.0240   Dec.. 


i 


$0.0240 
.0250 
.0250 


.Vverage.l 


$0.0237 


TINS  Pig:. 

(Price  per  i>ound,  in  Xew  York,  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Iron  Age.] 


Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 


.3620 
.3,'>80 


i                           i:  I 

Apr. ...  $0.  aS25-$0. 3«37i  J uly . . . 

May...'           -   .4000  '  Aug....i 

June...                   .3965  Sept...' 


$0.3020   t  Oct $0.4245 

.3740  i  Nov .4250 

.400)  !  Dec !  .4245 

I  I 

;  Average.  $0.3923 


TIN  PLATES:  Donieaitle,  Beiwenier,  coke,  14  by  20  inch. 

ll*riee  per  100  pounds.  In  .Now  York,  on  thi'  first  of  each  mouth;  quotation.s  from  the  In)n 


Age.] 


Jan 

Feb ' 

Mar 


$3.50      .Vpr... 
3.  GO      May.. 

3.60      June.. 


$3.(©  Jiily...! 
3.79  Aug.... I 
3.04      Sept...' 


S3. 94  1  Oct.. 
3.94  Nov. 
3.94   ;  Dec.. 


Average. 


TROWBLSs  .11.  i',  O.,  briek,  lOJ-lneh. 

(Price  per  trowel,  in  New  York,  on  tiie  first  of  each  monlii.] 


$3.94 
4.09 
4.00 


$3.8008 


Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar. 


$0.34  1  Apr.... 
.34  !  May...! 
.34  !   June...! 


$0.^4  ;  JiUv...: 
.34  '  Aug... 
.ai      Sept...' 


$0.34 
.34 
.at 


Oct... 
Nov  . . 
Dec... 


.\verage. 


I 


tO.M 
.34 
.34 

$0.34 


8M 


BtTX^BTXN  or  TSLB  BtTBEAtJ  OF  LABOB. 


Tawb  I^-^WHOLESALE  prices  of  CX)MM0DITJES  in  llK»-Ck»ili]iiM& 

lOCTAIiS  AK1>  IMP]:iEMiarrS--Oonchided. 

VIBBSt  SolM  Itox,  ftO^pbma^ 

[Priee  per  TiM,  in  New  York,  oil  the  first  of  MohmoiiCb.)    ' 


Month. 

^^ 

Month. 

Prioe. 

Month. 

Prioe. 

ModUi. 

Pifoe. 

S.E 

4.14 
4.14 

June... 

14.14 
4.14 

4.00 

July... 

•4.60 
4.00 
4.00 

gSV:;:: 

Dee 

Ayerege. 

•4.00 
4.00 

•4.008 

WOOD  80BB  W8t  l-lneH,  No.  lO,  flat  HmUI. 

[Prioe  per  groee,  in  New  York/on  the  first  of  eaidi  month.] 


iS::::: 

Mmt..... 

•0.1086 
.1086 
.1086 

pv.: 

June... 

•0.1056 
.1056 
.1066 

July... 

•0.1066 
.1086 
.1056 

Cot 

SS;.::: 

Ayenge. 

•0.1066 
.1066 
.1066 

•D.10tt, 

UNOf  BliMtf  ordtBAry  snaibeni  and  •!■••«  paekod  In  600*poan4l  caslu* 

[Prioe  i»er  hundred  pounds,  f.  o.  h.  La  Belle,  IU.,,on  the  first  of  etch  month.] 


Mmt.. 


•7.19 

7.ao 

7.13 


Apr... 
June.. 


•7.10 
7.13 
7.03 


July. 


•7.ir 
7.13 
7.13 


Oct.. 
Noy. 
Dec.. 


Average. 


•7.13 
7.28 
7.38 


•7.1796 


liUMBER  AND  BUIIiDING  MATERIAI.S. 

BRICKt  Common  domeetic  building. 

[Price  per  thousand,  on  dock  In  New  York,  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

$10.75-111.00 
10.76-  12.00 
11.00-  10.76 

Apr.... 
MSy... 
June... 

110. 76-311. no 
11. OQ-  11.37i 
9.25-    9.00 

July... 
Aug . . . 
Sept... 

19.00-38.50 
6.25-5.75 
6.00-  6.75 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

Average. 

36. 50-35.25 
5.25-  6.00 
5.25-  6.00 

•S.5460 

CAHBONATB  OF  LEAOs  American,  In  oil. 

[Price  par  pound,  in  New  York,  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Oil,  Point,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Jan.. 
Fe|).. 
Mar.. 


•0.07; 
.07J 
.07 


Apr.. 
Mky. 
June. 


30.07 

July... 

.07 

Aug... 

.07 

Sept... 

30.07 
.07 
.07 


Oct 

Nov... 
Dec 


Average. 


30.07 
.07 
.07 


30.0690 


CEJUBNTi  Portland,  domeatlc. 


[Price  per  barrel,  in  New  York,  on  the  first  of  each  month; 
Commerce  and  Commercial 

quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Bulletin.] 

Mar 

tl.55 
1.66 
1.60 

Apr.... 
Miy... 
June... 

31.60 
1.60 
1.60 

July... 

seJS;!! 

31.60 
1.C5 
1.60 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

Average. 

031. 60-31.70 

^      1.66 

I.TBO-  1.70 

31.6750 

a  Quotation  from  the  "New  Yot^  Comm«ic\*X. 


WHOLI£8ALE    PRICES,  18»»   TO 

^ABLK  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1906— €oiitinye<L 

T^UMBKR  AXD  BUlIiDIXO  3IATERIAIi8— ConUiiaed. 

C£JllENTi  Bo»ciidi&le. 

Lh«  tint  o(  each  Tnonth;  auota 
CommewQ  and  CommeiclAl  Bulletin.] 


f  Prke  per  baftttl*  to  New  York,  on  th«  flret  o(  each  month;  quotations  Iwm  tJie  New  York  Jourtiftl  Of 

•  J  Bu 


ItODfh. 

PrteB. 

ITonth. 

FrioB. 

Mcmtb. 

Prtw. 

Motttti. 

Frlee. 

1^::: 

.Iks 

.lift 

June... 

.US 

Jttly... 

.«5 

Oct 

Not.... 
Deo 

Avanign. 

<it0.fl5 
10.0500 

IMHtRlii  irenterti  wlilte  pine,  2,  feet  ft  liie1i«s  Ifrj  8  ftet  »  liir1ft«iH  1|  liiclie*  Utf«k, 

i  t^rioe  per  door,  Iti  BufT^lo^  ou  the  llrat  of  etch  oiontbj 


fl.S7J 


1.S74 
1.571 
l.57| 


Afir.. 
Mmy, 

June. 


tl.fi7|| 


July. 

Aug. 
Sept. 


tL8» 


Oct.... 
Nov.... 
Dec..... 


Avtnuge. 


ti.m 

1.70 
1.70 


IL7271 


HISJftLOC^K:  2  by  4  ttieli^  12  to  14  feet  long:,  PcniiftylVHiilH  ntork. 


I 


(PfioQ  p«r  M  IccU  in  Now  York, 

on  the  Ar^t  of  (uurh  month 
Tnfcd«  JoumaJ.] 

;  quoUitlons  /mm  the  N<'w  York  Lmnlier 

Be 

21.00 
22.00 

Apr.. 
June. 

.J                 122.00 

.1                  22.00 

22.00 

i 

J  Illy., - 
Aug . . . 
Sept.,. 

•22.00-122,60 
22,00-  22.  Wl 
22.00-  22.50 

Oct 

Nov,... 
Dec.'.... 

ATomge. 

i22.00-«22.«» 
22.00-  22.20 

aoo-  22.  ao 

S21.80fi6 

IjIMBi  EAfttent«  com  mom 


[Price  per  b«rreli  in  New  York,  on  the  first  of  each  month;  miotations  from  the  New  York  Jounuit  t^f 
Commerce  iind  CommereiiU  Bulletin.) 


He; 

10. 02 
.93 
.92 

June... 

1 
lO^flS 
.US 

^"1 

Jnly.., 
Aug... 
fiopt... 

11.03 

Oct..... 
Nov.... 
Dec 

Avenge. 

-la  87-10.  «2 
.02 

Loa 

Sa.M7l 

LI?iSiSf^D  OIL.:  Rrw«  city.  In  bttrrc^ln* 

p|Prk»  per  gallon,  to  Now  York,  aa  ih&  first  of  ench  month;  qiioutlons  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  und  Drug 

Reporter] 


Imn 

Fl»b 

Mat..... 

L 

10.41 
.44 
.42 

Apr 

Miiy... 

June... 

80.42 
,42 
.40 

July.., 
Atig... 
Bopt... 

.3ft 

.as 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dee..... 

Avemge. 

10.38 
.40 

ia4050 

Bf  AFIjB;  Hardt  1-Idc1i,  flrfttA  liiid  M*t'oad»«  6  Incites  And  up  wide* 

Ptloe  per  U  toet.  In  New  York,  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  New  Y^ork  LmnVn^r 

Trade  Journal.] 


190. 00432. 00 
30.00-  32.00 
30.00-32,00 


Apr. . 
llSy. 

June. 


130.00-132.00 
30.00-  32.00 
30.00-  32.00 


July, 
Aotg. 
Sept. 


i30.00-SS2LOO 
80.00-  32.00 
30.00-  »2.00 


Oot.. 
N07. 

Dee.. 


Avenge. 


13000432.00 
30.00-32^00 
moo- 32.00 


I31.O00O 


a  QaotAtfon  frora  the  Ne^  YorlLCommftviM. 


849^  BUIiLBTIK   07  THE  BUREAU  OF  hABOZ. 

Tabls  I.— wholesale  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1906— Continued. 
X.UMBEB  AKI>  BUIX.DIXO  MATEBIAXiS— Condnded. 
BHIHOUBSi  Ii«4  eedar,elMins  nuiAom  wl«tk,  16  Inezes  lose. 

[Arengs  monthly  price,  at  the  miUi  In  W«ahlngton.] 


Month. 

Prioe. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Prices 

Jan 

Si::::: 

tioo 

2.00 
2.06 

June... 

tiio 

2.10 
2L30 

July... 

tl2S 
2L2S 
3.40 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Deo 

ATeiage. 

urn 

2.« 
2.« 

t2.sm 

8PBI7<3Bs  6  to  9  Incli,  tmn^o^m, 

[Price  per  M  f oet,  in  New  York,  on  the  Hret  of  each  month ;  qpotatione  from  the  New  York  Lumber  Trade 

Journal.] 


Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 


122. 00-82100 
34.00-28.00 
34.05-28.00 


Apr.... 

Miy... 
June... 


131 00-828. 00 
34.00- 3&  00 
34.00- 3&  00 


July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept. 


83100-828.00 
3100-28.00 
3100-38.00 


Oct 

Nov... 
Deo 


Average. 


822.00-<ta8.QO 
32.00- 3B.*t» 
33.00^28.00 


836.6417 


TAB. 


[Price  per  barml,  in  Wilmington,  N.  C,  on  the  flrtt  of  earh  month:  quotation!  from  the  New  YdriE 
Journal  of  Commevee  and  Commercial  Bulletin.] 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar..... 

81.80 
1.80 
1.80 

1 

Juno... 

81.80 
1.80 
1.80 

!  July... 

'5;5ft::: 

82.00 
2.00  1 
•  2.00 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Deo 

S2.U 
3.20 
2.35 

1 

Averagn. 

11.9583 

Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 


10.  (W 
.718-    .72 


TURPKNTINK  t  Nplrita  of,  In  marlilne  barrels. 

,  on  the  flmt  of  oaoh  month:  quot^tloni 
Commorctf  and  Cunimcrcial  iSullPtin.] 

"i 
10.(1 


[Prko  iHT  gallon,  In  Now  York,  on  the  flmt  of  oaoh  month:  quot^tlona  from  th«  Now  York  Journal  of 
. •  iBn"    •    ' 


Apr. . . . !     to.  70i-IO.  71  I  i  JiUy . . . 
May..." 


June. 


.♦)7i,    Aug... 
.61  :,  Sept. 


IO.('>Oi-IO.CO| 
.60 
.64 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Doc. 


Avorago. 


80L65| 

$0.70-    .70| 

.70 


80.6649 


mriNDOW  ULASNi  American,  Mingle,  tlrata,  25-lneli  bracket  (6  by  8  to  lO  by  15 

Inch). 

(Price  ftvT  fiO  Bqtiaro  fret,  In  New  York,  on  the  flrnt  of  each  month;  qiiotiitlonn  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and 

Drug  Reporter.] 


Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 


12.7788 
2.77«8 
2.7788 


Apr. . . . 
May... 
Juno... 


82.7788  , 
2.7788  I 
2.7788 


July.. 
Aug... 
Sept.. 


$3.0875 
3.0K75 
3.0875 


I  Oct 

,  Nov.... 

I  Doc 

I  Average. 


$3,087.'! 
3.087.'S 
2.0350 

$2.0196 


WINDOIV  GLASS  t  American,  Mingle,  4iiirda,  26-incli  bracket  (6  by  8  to  lO  by  1 5 

lucii). 

[Price  i)er  50  nqtiaro  feet,  In  New  York,  on  the  flmt  of  each  month;  quotatlonn  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and 

Drug  Ueport4<r.] 


$2. 1375  ! 

July... 

2.1375  : 

Aug.... 

2. 1375  ' 

1 

8ept... 

$2.3750  :    Oct 

2.3750  l|  Nov.... 
2.3750  '  Dec 


Average. 


82.S750 
3.3750 
2.3750 


82.2S63 


a  Quotation  from  the  New  York  Commeroial. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES,  18D0  TO  19W 


Table  I.— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  CX^HMODITIES  IN  1906— Continued. 
BKITGS  AN1>  CHEMICAI^* 

AliCOnoiiS  Grain. 

IPrioe  per  gallon,  In  New  York*  on  Um  first  af  i^ch  month;  from  J&ntULry  Co  AprH  prloM  u«  for  04  per 
cent  And  liay  to  Deoomber  ftS  per  oont;  quotations  trocn  ttie  OU,  PAlnt,  and  Drug  BeporterJ 


Month. 

Prtoe. 

Uonth. 

PrioB. 

Month. 

Pitoe. 

Month 

Price. 

Jan 

F<?b 

K*£..... 

12.17 
2-17 
2.^  ' 

1 

Apr.... 
June... 

12.45 
2.47 
2. 47 

July..- 
Aug.... 
Sept... 

13 

Oct 

Nor.... 

Dec-.... 

Average. 

13 

$2.4042 

I 


AiiCOAOLa  W4»od«  reflDed^  B&  per  cent* 

[Pctoe  per  gnUoii,  In  New  York,  on  the  Unit  of  Mcb  month;  quotation*  trom  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Jan.... 

Feb.... 
Mar.,... 

•0.70 
.70 

.70 

p.. 

June... 

10.70 
.70 
.70 

July... 

to.  70 
.70 
.70 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

ATQcage. 

IOlTO 
.70 
.70 

90,7000 

I 

I 


{ Hrke  per  pound,  In  New  York,  on  the  first  ot  <>HCh  tnontb:  quotations  from  the  Of],  Paint,  and  Drug 

Rp  porter.) 


Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Her.. 


10.0175 
,0175 
.0176 


Apr.. 
May, 
June. 


10.0175 
.0175 
.0175 


July. 


wxoxn 

.017fi 

.ons 


Oct., 
Nov. 

Deo.. 


Avotage, 


iO.OlTfi 
.0175 
.0176 


la  0176 


BROISTaN^K;  Crude,  neeoiida* 

[Flioe  per  ton,  In  New  York,  on  the  firtt  of  each  month;  quotatlona  from  the  Oil,  Patnt,  and  Drag 

Reporter.] 


12X1341 

TLl2i 
3112 


Apr.. 
Mny- 
Junc. 


122.1 
22. 
2X 


July. 
Aug. 
Sept. 


122.  m 

22L12i 
22.12] 


Oct.. 
Nov. 
Deo.. 


Average. 


122,121 
22.1^ 
22.60 


€i&1503 


GLYC'KRIN:  Refined,  tlieiuleallr  pnre^  In  Unlk^ 


IPdce  per  pound,  in  New  \  ork>  on 

the  flrat  of  t^ach  month; 
Reporter.) 

quotations  from  the  Oil.  Paint,  and  Drug 

Jan 

Mm* 

10.  U|' 

.11 

•  11  1 

i 

June... 

•0.  Hi 
.11; 
.11 

July... 
Aug... 
8ept... 

•0-lli 
.11 

.Hi 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec..... 

Average. 

10.11 

.11 
.114 

10.1120 

ni7RIAXI€  ACIBl  SO^. 

[Pfloa  per  pound,  in  New  YorX»  on  the  first  ol  each  month;  quotatione  from  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


Jan 

Feb 

lf«r..... 

i0i0I»5 
.01.15 
.0135 

Apr.... 
May... 

June... 

10. 01  as 

.0135 

.oias 

July... 

10.0135 

.0135 
.0135 

Oct..... 
Nov.... 
Dec 

Average. 

to.  0135 

.0135 
.0135 

10.0135 

V 

' 

t44 


BULLBTIX  or  THS  BUBE4U  <NP  JL&BDB. 

|r-Wm>LB8ALE  PRICES  OF  OOlOfODrriBB  Of 
BBITG8  AN1>  C?HlClffTrAT/i-€Diidod6d. 


[Pitepw 


Kmt  Y«clE,  M  tlM  Ant  of  4 


itfaAO^, 


Mooth. 


PiiDe. 


r         ' 

Mooth. 


PiiDe. 


tl.tO  I  Aar.. 


S.7t|    iipt. 


^3^ 


OM.. 


tl-M 


HiniiiiiBi 

I,  in  Krr  Toik,  OB  tlM  tnt  of  MGh 


I  tho  on,  Fdbit,  ABd  I>n« 


norSF.  FTRXISIIIXG   GOODS. 

KASTHK!VW.%BBs  Plates  rr«mm-rolore4,  7-lMrli. 

(Pfkre  f»r  d'^zm  f .  o.  h.  Trnitoa,  X.  J^  on  the  first  of  e*ch  mooth.] 


MMith. 

Piiw- 

$0  4410 
.4410 

.4410 

Mooch. 

rric .         i  Month. 

• 

IriD'.            Mooth. 

PdflB. 

Jm i 

r««» • 

"" -I 

1 

p::. 

June... 

•0.4410'    July... 
.4410      -\ug. 
.  4410      8rpt . . . 

•0.4410      Oct 

.  4410      XoT .... 
.4410      I»«c 

le  irnuilte.  7-lMrk. 

1  thr  llrrt  of  f»rh  otmrth.) 

•0.4410 
.4410 
.4410 

•QL44I0 

1{ASTHK3fW.%BBl  Ptetoo,  vkl 

(Prkr  p^ don-n.  f.  o.  K  Ttrr.Xon.  X.  J.,  oj 

Jao 

R-b 

fBL4»  ' 

jiiDp...; 

1 

I0.4SK      July... 
.4SA>      ft*.pt... 

•a45W  !  Oct.... 
.««■   Sor.... 
.4SHh      IliT' 

fBLfiR 
'.4S86 

iQL4Si» 

RASTHB5fW.%BEs  TcAcapo  obA  Miorer*, 

(Pricp  per  prckM  't*.  doxtn  cjp»  *n«i  6  doiipii  ftaup^r«>.  t  o.  >• 

■rliltr  irrmBltr,  wltM  hasAlco. 

rivnton.  X  J.,  on  theftnt  of  foch  month.) 

Joo 

rth 

1 

SL3W»     Joly... 
X3W»  .   .Vqr... 
3L3Bf»-   F»|»t... 

SiaM'  Ort 

Xm^i  Nor.... 
3L3Ktl  Ite 

Is 

ti.aB» 

WHOLESALE  PRICES^  1690  TO  1906.  345 

Tablb  I.— WiaOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1906-<'on(iiiued. 

UOUSE  FURKISnrNO  GOOI>S— Continued. 

FrSNTTViiBs  BMtrooiM  ii^ta,  m»h^  3  plee«as  be4i»tea«,  bHrc«i««  amA  washstand. 

(rrioe  per  net,  in  New  York,  on  the  first  of  <Mich  month.] 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Trice. 

112.25 
12.25 
12.25 

1  Month. 

Trice. 

:  Month. 

i 

i  Oct 

Not 

Dec 

Average. 

Price. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

112.23 
12.25 
12.25 

June... 

1 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 

113.25 
13.25 
13.25 

113. 2S 
14.50 
14.  SO 

/ 

' 

112.0583 

Jan 

FW> J 

■"•••••I 


FIJRIflTI^SEs  Cbairm  bedroom^  aiAFl^t  tmme  meat, 

(Price  x>T  <loiM»n,  In  New  York,  on  the  flrat  of  each  month.] 


S8.50 
8.50 
K.50 


Apr 

Uny... 

June... 


18.50  {  July...! 
8.50  ,  Aug... 
8. so'    Sept... 


W.00  I   Oct 

9.00  !  Nov....! 
9.00  •  Dec I 

:  I- 

j  Average.! 


id.  00 

10.00 
10.00 


$S.91G7 


Jan. 
¥fib. 
Mar. 


Fl'RNITI^BK:  Clialnh  kltrhen,  common  aplndle. 

(Prio«'  iHT  dozen,  In  New  York,  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


U75 
4.75   ' 
4.75 


Apr 

May... 

June...' 


$4.75  •  JiUy...: 
4.75  .  Aug... I 
4.75      Sept...' 


Uoo .;  Oct.. 

5.50  ;  Not. 
r>,W      Dec.. 


.  Average. 


S5.S0 
5.50 
5.50 

$5.1250 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


FI  RNITIJRE:  Tablea,  kitcben,  SJ-root. 

[I'rice  per  down.  In  New  York,  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


$15. CO  i:  Apr... 
15. CO  I  May.. 
15.60      June.. 


$15. CO  i  July... 
15.fl0  I  Aug... 
I."..(i0      Sept...i 


$lfi.80  |i  Oct I 

lfi.80  '    Nov.... I 
Dec I 

Average. 


10.80 


$18.00 
18.00 
18.00 


$16.5000 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


GUkSS WARK :  Nappleis  4.|arla. 

(Tri(H»  i>er  doxen,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


$0.1400 

Apr.... 

.1400 

May... 

.1400 

;  June... 

$0.1400 
.1400 
.1400 


July...' 
Aug...; 
Sept...' 


$0.1400      Oct 

.1400  1    Nov 

.1400  |.  Dec 

I 

;  Average. 


I0.14Q0 
.1400 
.1400 


$0.1400 


GIjAS!<1%'ARK:  Pltrkera,  oae*liairi:allou«  common. 

(Price  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


$1.0600 

Apr 

l.OSOO 

May... 

1.0500 

June... 

1 

$1.0500 
l.OfiOO 
1.0500 


i  July. 
I  Aug. 
•  Sept. 


$1.0500 
1.0500 
1.0900 


Oct 

Nov 

Dec I 

ATcrage. 


$1.0600 
1.0500 
1.0500 

$1.0600 


840  BUUiETIN   OV  THB*BUBEAU  OF  IiAfiOB. 

Tablb  I^WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1906--Coatiiiaed. 
HOUSE  FUBNISHINO  GOOBS-Concloded. 

OI«ABB  WARBi  Tnmblens  teMe«  on«-tlilrd  ptnt,  «onunon. 

[Piioe  per  doaen,  f.  o.  b.  faotory,  on  the  first  of  ttudt  month.] 


Month. 

Piioe. 

Month. 

Piiee. 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

'&E 

IO.U0O 

.ino 

.1600 

June... 

IO.U0O 

.ino 

.1600 

July... 

10.1600 
.1600 
.1600 

Oet 

Not.... 
Dw) 

Avenige. 

10.1600 
.1600 
.1610 

10.1600 

TABUS  OITTIiBBYi  CRrrens  atac  l^MiAlM* 

[Price  per  pair  on  the  flret  of  each  month.] 


Be 

IO.W 
.76 
.76 

June... 

10.76 
.76 
.76 

July... 

•0.76 
.76 
.76 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Deo 

Average. 

.76 

•0.76 

VABUS  Oim«BBYs  KalTes and ft»rlu« eo€OlN>lo liMidle«« aaetallN^lstenfc 

[Price  per  gross  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan.. 
FM>.. 
Mar.. 


•6.00 
0.00 
6.00 


p:. 

June. 


•6.00 

e.oo 

6.00 


July.. 


16.00 
6.00 
6.00 


Oet.. 

Nov. 
Deo.. 


Average. 


•6.00 

6.ao 


16.05 


WOODKN   WARKt  Palls,  oak-grained,  »-lioop,  wire  ear. 

[Price  per  dozen,  in  New  York,  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotutionfl  from  the  Merchants'  Review.] 


Jan.. 
Fel).. 
Mar.. 


11.70 
1.70 
1.70 


Apr. . . 
May.. 
June.. 


11.70 
1.70 
1.70 


July. 
Aup.. 
Sept. 


11.70 
1.70 
1.70 


Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 


Average. 


11.70 
1.70 
1.70 


•1.70 


WOODKN  WARKt  Tnbi»,  oak-grained,  3  In  neat. 

[Price  per  nest  of  3,  in  New  York,  on  the  first  of  each  month;  quotations  from  the  Merchants'  Review.] 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


|1.4.'i 
1.45 
1.45 


Apr. . . . 
May... 
June... 


•1.45 

Ju!y... 

1.45 

Aup.... 

1.45 

Sept... 

11.45  ! 
1.45  I 

1.45  I 

I 

II 


Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec.... 


Average. 


•1.45 
1.45 
1.45 

•1.45 


MISCEIjIiANEOUS. 

COTTON-AKKD  iHKAL. 

[Price  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  In  New  York,  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Month. 

Price. 

1  Month. 

Price. 

Month. 
1  July... 

AUJL... 

Sept... 

I 

Price.         ! 

•31.10 
31.10 
30.  GO 

\                  .     .   . 

Month. 

Price. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar..... 

•31.10 
31,10 
30.35 

June... 

•29.60 
31.10 
31.10 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

Average. 

•3R.<M) 
29.60 
2P.35 

/ 

•30.3917 

WH0IiB6AIiB  PMCIS,  1890  TO  1«W, 

Table  I*— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1906— Conlaiitied. 

MISCELLAKKOirS^Contmiied. 
ClOTTON-SBKA  OIL:  Summer  yellow,  prime. 


(Priooper  gaJJivii^  In  New  Yorkj  on  the  firet  of  eihch  montb;  quot»tioti»  from  tha  0£|,  Paiiit,  mm]  Bryg 

Ri?portpr.] 


M 


liciatli. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

MoDib. 

Tryst, 

IfCkQitL. 

PrlDt. 

"IP 

Miv... 

June*-. 

KKad 

m 

July.*. 
Aug.... 
8ept... 

10.  SH 

Oct..... 
Dec.-.., 
Avenieci 

IO.»Ti 
.42 
.41 

|0,3A13 

JITTKt  RAis't  ill-don  l»1e  trUuiffle,  •blpment,  Biedltiiti  grmdes. 

[Pric^  per  pound,  In  Ni»w  Ynrk^  on  the  first  of  eiuxh  tnonih.J 


Fttb. 


10.  (HI 


Apr.. 
Muy. 

June, 


Aug.. 
Sept. 


Oct..,,. 
Nov.... 
Dec 

Average. 


4 


laq 


.001 


10.063^ 


JliAlfTt  Western  maiile* 

[PrMie  per  baatio),  t&  New  ITork,  on  the  LilsI  of  e«cb  month;  quotuiions  from  the  Bnwttw*  JcKim*!.] 


I 


.00-    .G£ 

.00-    .<» 


Apr. . . 

June.. 


July. 
Sept^ 


016^0.08 


Oot.. 
Nov. 
Dec.. 


AyeniflBb 


faoMa«8 

.M-    .72 


t.C471 


PAPBItt  Pre«r«%  wood. 

tPilce  per  pound,  lu  How  Yoik,  on  the  first  of  each  mootb;  quotatlona  from  the  KeW  York  Jounuil 
of  Comniefoo  ami  Cortu?rclAl  BuUetln.] 


Jfto.. 
Fib.. 
M«r.. 


iao3-iafl 

.02-    ,c 
.02-    .0 


Apr. . . . 

June 


|O.OI1Ma031 

.01^    .(K!i 


July. 
Au^  . 
Sept, 


io.oi»-saasN 

.019-    .02 
.02-    .0^ 


Oct... 
Nov.. 
Bee... 


AverAgc. 


10.0^  -I0-O2I 

.024-  ,m 

*021-    .024 


10,0319 


FAPBRt  ITrmpplnsff  maul  1*4  Ko*  l^Jute. 

IPileeper  poimd,  In  K«w  York,  on  the  first  of  each  manth:  miotatlans  fnmi  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commence  uid  Cominerciid  Bullulln.J 


I 
I 


Jan.. 
Feb.. 
liar.. 


moMac 

.OS-    .( 
.0^    *( 


Apr., 
M»y. 

June. 


tao4| 

-mm 

July... 

-    .05 

Aug.,, 

-    .05 

Bept... 

f0iO4M0.06l 
.041-      OM 


Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec..... 


Avermge. 


.06 


10.0500 


PR4MIF  SPIRIXS*  * 

I  Price  per  gallon,  Including  tux.  In  PeoriA,  III.,  weekly  r&nfee;  quotations  fomlflhed  by  the  Mcretery  of 

the  FeoriA  Board  of  Trade.] 


Jm 

it  29 

Apr.,.. 

tl.2S 

July... 

11.29 

Oct 

11.29 

1.29 

1,2S 

K39 

1.29 

I.2fl 

1.28 

1. 2d 

1.20 

1.21J 

1,28 

1.29 

1.29 

Feb 

],2y 

May... 

1.29 

Aug... 

J.29 

Nov._. 

L29 

1.29 

1.29 

1.30 

1.29 

1.2S 

1.20 

1.29 

1.29 

1.28 

1.29 

L29 

1.29 

Mat..... 

1.28 

Jane. . . 

1.29 

flept... 

1.20 

Deo 

1.29 

L28 

1.29 

1.29 

1.29 

1.28 

1.29 

1.29 

L» 

1.28 

1.29  1 

1.2D 

l.» 

1.28 

1,29  ' 

1.39 

ATsrage. 

1.29 

91.2879 

V 

\ 

26Gb-^No.  69—07- 


848 


BULtmK  OF  TinC  BUBfiATT  OF  XcABOB. 


Tabu  f .— WHOLBSAUS  PRIOBS  OP  COlOEODmES  IN 

]a£M:!S]:iTiA3rax>vs--Coiidiia«d. 

■ons  RlaHllaif  /««Hirli  mtHL  Imi'svPa 
1  Price  per  pound,  f.  o.  K  New  York  or  iActory,  tm  the  flrK  of  ench  month;  qaototloiu  from  ttm  Tran  A«p.] 


Mmitli. 

Pitoe. 

Montli. 

Price. 

Month. 

Fxtak 

Mono. 

riin. 

iS:::;: 

Mar..... 

'':l 

Jime... 

i 

10.114 

:| 

loir... 

"•1 

Oct 

1  Nw 

Dm 

'ATen«e. 

1 

":g|:":S* 

10.12:^ 

RirBBKRs  Pmra  Inland,  new. 

(Pricf^  pi»r  ptuind,  in  NewYi»rk,oa  the  Arst  of  oftrh'montli:  aootatloiit  from  tbe  New  York  Journal  of 
(^ommeree  and  Coaimerclai  BuUettn.j 


Jan 

W»..... 
Mar 

Sl.25-91.36 

1.24 

1.2»-  1.24 

June... 

fl.2Ml.28     July... 
1.22-  1.25      Aug... 
1.21-  1.23  i  Sept... 

1 

I 

ll.lR-il.D 

I.IR 

I.IR-  1.20 

Oct 

Not 

Deo 

Average. 

SLM-tl.SO 
LIO-  l.SO 
L18}-  1.19 

11.2131 

BOAlPi  OiMll^d  iiBvMff#4f  l^iw* 

(PrlcA  ppr  imund,  In  Now  York,  on  the  flmt  of  eaoh  month;  qnoUUons  tram  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug 

RefMNter.] 


Jan.. 

Feh. 
Miir. 


•0.«vi/  Apr.... 
.0«|  Mny... 
A>*\1    Jiino... 


10.064  ,Mily... 
.m\  Aiig... 

.ok)    8(>[it...| 


Oct I 

No%'....' 
.OiiJ     Dec ' 

.Vverage.l 


10.  CTi 


mi 
otij 


t0.OGS0 


NTAR<  H:  LaanAry,  Avntla,  NN-kol«  A  <^,  40-poHii«  Ibox^is  la  %alk. 

IIYic"  jwr  iMiiind,  In  N»*w  Y<»rk,  on  tho  flrot  <»f  ''«rh  month;  qiKittitionv  from  tho  Mnrohiintn'  Review.] 


J»n.. 

FrI... 
Mar.. 


lO.OM  Apr.... 
.atS,,  May... 
.mj:  Juno... 


►.(04  July...  to.a« 

.o:»f   Aug...  .OM; 

.ORf    Sept...'  .03f 


Oct... 
Nov.. 
Deo... 


il 


Average. 


IO.O:;l 
AXi\ 


|0.0:<G7 


TOB.%<'<^:  Plug. 

f  Priw  |»er  prmnd.  In  NVw  Yurli.  <;n  tho  flr«t  of  ouch  njoiith;  from  Janunry  to  AiieiiHt  tlie  prieen  are  for 
JI<irM>!«hoo,  Hud  {^•ptomlMM   to  J>oc«>mUT  for  Clhinix;  «iiiotHtioiui  fnmi  tho  Monhunis'  Review.] 


Jim. . 
Mar.. 


SO.  49  Apr... 
.4»  May.. 
.49     June.. 


10.49  July...' 
.49  Aug.... 
.49     Sept... 


10.49 
.49 
.47 


Oct., 
Nov.. 
Dec.. 


.\verage. 


I 


40.47 
.47 
.47 

10.4(03 


TOBA<'<>A:  ffinokiiig«  ffraniilatetf,  Neal  of  North  4'arolina. 

JlYiiM^  i)i»r  jKuind,  in  Now  York,  on  tho  flmt  of  onrh  month;  quotations  from  tkr>  M«*n'hants'  Review.] 


Jun 

Feh 

Mar 

10. 0 

.iJO 

:  Jnno... 

io.ao 

.10 

Jnly...' 

•0.00  !    Oct 

.00  1   Nov 

.to     Dec 

Average. 

1 

.00 
.14) 

10.  eu 

WHOLESALE   PBKES,  1890   TO   1906. 


I  n^-iiOKTHLY  ACTUAL  AND  KELATIVE  PRICES  OF  CQMKODITIES 
IN  1906  AND  BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890^18J^). 

(For  expUn«tioa  «n<]  dlteiwaioiiof  thl9tJit)lfl,mQpBew378to2Sl.    PorainorcdetaileddeierlpUoiiof  Iho 
^stitim^  MO  T*Ula  I.    Aven^o  for  ISOG  ocimpated  irom  quotAlion*  in  Tabls  I4 


^^^H 

Farm  praducta. 

lUiK?y:  by       CftttJe:  tt^Bf*.  1  CatUe:  iteora, 
sample.          choiw  to  citro.  good  to  choice. 

Com:  No.  2, 
oaah. 

Cotton:  up* 
londttuidrltinff* 

Pri€« 
pur 

prit!«. 

Price 
100  Ibii. 

prioe. 

Prtoa 

per 

100  lbs. 

RelA- 
tiva 

piifiB. 

Prioe 

per 
buaheJ. 

Bela^ 

tlvo 

price. 

per 
pouml. 

rtebfc- 
tlV9 

price. 

^f    4^mmt^  isoo-im,. 

I0i4$94 
.4Mi3 
.1825 

-  Imo 

.8000 

.4^0 
.5088 

.5U0 

*5ISS 
.UIO 

100.0 
100.5 

106.0 
100.  s 
112.3 

1R8 
130.6 
110.3 
10&3 
112.2 
lUtt 
114.7 
119.  7 
UX8 

5.7750 
5. 8038 
5.9G00 

5.8GS8 
5,7850 

5.7oii3 
5.9300 
G.1875 
fl.  387^1 
6.78S0 
<K6i88 
0.6813 
0.1398 

100.0 
JOfluS 

iiaa 

llLS 

iia3 

11j8.  7 
108.2 
HL5 
110,3 

imi 

127,5 
124.4 
J2j.O 
115.3 

S4.7347 
5.0220 
5,1438 
5,2875 
5.  ISiA 
5. 1750 
5.1000 
5.2000 
5.2438 
5,6313 
5.9150 
5v70Q 
5.6563 
&.3S72 

lOao 

lOlwl 
108.6 
11L7 
108.9 
109.3 
107.7 
lU.l 
110.8 
US.  9 
1249 

13a  5 

119. 5 
113. 1 

I0.3S04 
.42iO 
.4013 
.  4l7.'i 
4C!i5U 
.«88 
.5156 

:SS 

.4785 
.4863 
.44&6 
.1447 

.4832 

100.0 
110,7 
105.5 
lft».  8 
122.2 
136.5 
135.5 

iab.0 

130.5 

1218 
130.5 

117,1 
116.9 
131,8 

10.07762 
,11810 
.  1 1(»J8 

.117;J5 
.11820 
.11063 
.106811 

.10275 
.0U7U 
.10870 
. 10775 
.  ICk.'-O 
.  11025 

tuo.o 

15X2 

W  &EEE^ 

H2.3 
145.7 

V      Br 

ISLL 

iSy ";;.:::::  J 

152.3 

53»-./.„.;i,;!..;; 

143.5 

1 July ..., .. 

140.3 

■    ^-::::::::::;: 

132.4 

125.8 

■    E- ::-:::::; 

140.0 
138.8 

■    5£^;:::::::::;::: 

H     AwMc^im 

137,2 
142.0 

^m                Umith. 

Flaxsopd: 
No.  I. 

Biiyt  timothy, 
No.  1. 

Hld«a:  greon, 
aiUtfHl,  pack- 
en.  heavy  na- 
il r«  8te«ra. 

tloga:  heavy. 

nogs:  light. 

PtIw? 
per 

Rid.. 

live 
price. 

rrk*o   1 
ptrtoo. 

RelA- 
tivc 
prk«. 

Prto© 
pur 

pCHlDd. 

RdA' 

tlv« 

Price 

pitrlOO 
lbs. 

ReU- 
Uvo 
prtOB. 

Price 

per  100 

iba. 

Rcla- 
Uve 
price. 

A^MttgQ,  i»o-i8eo.. 

Smn 

Fol»-*. ....*. .....«- 

il.1132 

1.  i:wo 

1.0850 
LO0OO 
1.1050 
LO075 
1.1075 
1.07W 
1.0880 
1.0715 
1.1100 
1.1550 
I.1QZ7 

100.0 
101.3 
lOLl 
97.5 
97.  ft 
99.3 
96.0 
90.5 
9IL1 
97.5 
9li8 
90.7 
103.8 
09.1 

$10.  4304 

10.  :4Jor> 

11.  itnh 

lLf*250 
12.1000 
12.0IS2S 
13.1000 

14.  am 

14.2800 
14.4900 

is.«aso 

10.8750 
12.9615 

loao 

100.7 
94.7 

107.  a 
nts 

115.  fi 

12s.  0 

m.3 

188.6 
13&5 
149.8 
161. 8 
1243 

10,0937 
,1537 
.1500 
.1424 
.1433 
.1484 
.1490 
.1501 
.1572 
.1645 
.1633 
.1637 
.1650 
.1543 

100.0 
164.0 
16L0 
152. 0 
1519 
158,4 
150.0 
160.3 
107.8 
175.6 
174  3 
174  7 
176.1 
1647 

54  4123 
5  3675 
6.0781 
6.ajHl 
6.51.56 
6.4275 
6.5S00 

0.0844 
6. 1031 
G.  407.^ 

6,a%3 

6.3081 
6.3351 

100. 0 
121.6 
137.8 
143.4 
147.7 
145.7 
14».4 
l.^iCl.  2 
137.9 
138.3 
14'(.2 
137.3 
142.9 
141.3 

14  4206 

5.4100 
6.0375 
6.3438 
A.  5375 
6.4200 
6.5531 
6.  7iJ7,S 
ft.  4031 
6.4999 
6.5100 
6^1675 
6. 3135 
6.3274 

100,0 
122.4 
13u>.6 

Ifar .*.,,., 

143.5 

^v;;-;;;;;p 

147.9 
145.2 
148.2 

JilJ* ._. 

153.1 

Aiir.:::.::::::::::: 

1448 

Bept.., 

Oct...  

1 nor 

147.0 
147.8 
14QlO 

■    Dm 

142.8 
148.1 

V- 

Hops:  N.  y., 
eboice. 

OtkUii  CAsb. 

Ry«:  No.  2. 
cash. 

Sheep:  nAElre. 

fibeep:  wert- 
em. 

rrlcii 

per 
pound. 

ll«lA- 

tJve 

prtco. 

PHce 

per 

bijahfl. 

Rela- 
tive 
prie*. 

Price 

per 

bushel. 

Reia- 
price. 

Prlc» 

per  100 

tbi. 

83.7560 
40690 
47063 
40068 
5.0868 
5.42S0 
5.0068 
49150 
5.2375 
49G25 
47QS0 
45125 
4  8375 
49481 

Rrlii- 
tivo 
price. 

Price 

pprlOO 

Iba. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Jan 

.I7/.0 
.1«KJ 
.1500 
.1400 
.1300 
.13)0 
.1300 
.11900 
.1000 
.1000 
.33Sd 

.2a.w 

.1029 

loao 
eR.8 

90,3 
84.7 
79,1 
73.4 
G7.8 
73.4 
90.3 
90.3 
90.3 
132.7 

i:g.7 

92.0 

|D.20(^ 
.3100 
.2094 
.2982 
.3188 
.333l> 
.3780 
.  3578 
.3030 
.3232 
3330 
.33ffi 
.3382 
.3282 

100.0 
U.^3 
111.4 
110.9 
118.6 
124.1 
141.0 
13X1 
112.7 
130.2 
12a  9 

imo 

123.8 
123LI 

10.5388 
.6570 
.6375 

!  6131 
.5885 
.0088 

,5994 
.5819 

.6110 
.til2b3 
.6406 
,6107 

lOao 
1243 
120.0 
113.4 
115.9 
113.2 
115.1 

iiao 

105.8 

iiao 

115.5 
118.4 
121,1 
115.5 

100,0 

124  7 
125.2 
1243 
1349 
1444 
150.8 

iao.6 

139.4 
1321 1 
125.2 
130.1 

iai.7 

131.7 

83.9541 
5.4500 
5.aL2S 
5.5003 
5.4188 
5i42S0 
5.8188 
5.21S0 
5.4000 
5.2313 
48600 
4  7188 
5.0125 
5.2793 

"  100.0 
137.8 

Feb 

1344 

lUr. ........ 

139.3 

Jotj.. ........ ...... 

137.0 
137.3 
147.3 
131.9 

H        ^"J^ 

136.6 
132.3 

^1         r^» 

133.4 

H              ^^m 

119.3 

H        iw. 

126.6 

^H        Ar»r«ef>,  ItOI.. 

1315 

*    850     ^^ 

IN  19CM5  AJS 

■ 

I 

■■ 

■ 

I 

■ 

I 

^ 

■ 

BUlJfBTIN 

W™fu  <^  T.ABOR, 

■ 

NTHLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELAXr       ^ 
D  BASE  PR11JK8  (AVERAGE  J 

[Av^m^  for  1906  compated  Irom  quotiitJiQaji  Mi  Tabto  L\ 

TI^H 

^^^      Month. 

m 

F^nn  product*. 

Food.  etc. 

■ 

cuah. 

Be  ana:  ine> 
diumy  oltolce. 

Bread!  oraok- 
ers,  Boeton. 

nread;  eraek- 
era,  aoda. 

Brc^ad:  Io«r  ^M 
(Wit«ii.     ^H 
market).     ^H 

Prto© 
per 

tlvc 
price* 

liualu«l. 

H«lii- 
livo 
priov. 

Price 

prr 
pouml. 

Ecila- 
livit 
price. 

Price 

per 
pound. 

llelA. 

tive 
price. 

Pries 

per  lb. 
liefore 
baking. 

tfw         ' 
pnoB. 

Av«ni«o,  laoO'lflW.. 

•0.7510 

.Am 

.1900 

100.0 
114.2 
IKK  8 
103.7 
Ul.fl 

lie.  4 

113.2 
105.3 
0S.1 
97.4 
90.1 
97.4 
98.7 
lOG.O 

tl.0009 
2.im 
2. 12.'i0 

a-o?,^ 

2.0^00 
2,0750 
20125 
1,9250 
1.8375 
r.ti87.'j 

ICv'iOO 
t.0500 

l.dtxio 

100.0 
126.5 
127.3 
124,3 
122.8 
124.3 
120. 5 
ll.>,3 
HO.O 
101. 1 
fl5.M 

98.8 
113.  S 

•0.0073 
.0000 
.OdOO 
.0000 
OOOQ 
.OMOO 
-0900 
.0000 
.01100 
.0900 
.OIXJO 
.OOUO 
.0000 
.0900 

100.0 
133.7 
1.13.7 
133.7 
133.7 
U13,7 
133.7 
133,7 

j:t3.7 
i;i:<,7 

VM.  7 
133,7 
13il.7 
133.7 

t0.07t3 

.mo 

.0050 
.0060 
.OA60 
.IM'/iO 

.Oik'iO 

.0G£0 
.0060 
.OttSO 
.UttSO 

100.0 

90.3 
90.3 
90.3 
90,  S 
flO.'S 
W.5 
0O.5 

yti5 

90,5 
90.5 
90.5 
00.5 
9Cltfi 

•0.0354 

.osse 

.0886 

.0880 
.0388 
.OSM 
.0336 
.0366 
.0350 
.0356 
.0356 
.68M 
.Q»6 
.0986 

100.0 
100.6 
100.6 
100.6 
100.6 
1O0.6 
100.6 
100.6 
100  6 
100  6 
100.6 
100.6 
1O0.6 
I00.^_ 

^^L    IP^It 

^^H     tim.w 

^^B 

^H    liAy 

^^B       trtfw 

^^^B>.<BMm*  ■»**■•  »»»"-»»•» 

.7300 
.7311 
.7310 
.7313 
.7409 
.7931 

SfoV. 

Dto._„_ , 

ATOmge,  1906. 

■      *        Mouth. 

Food*  eto.                                                           ^^H 

Bread:  loal« 
h{>meiiiiit}e 

(N,  Y.  market)* 

Broad:  loaf, 

Vk'nm 

(N.Y.tnftrket). 

Batter:  or(>&m< 

«ry,  Klffln 
(F.Iirlfi  market). 

cry,  extra 
(N.Y.rtiarkct), 

atato.                1 

PriCTJ 

jier 

pciuTid 

Rplft- 
ilvti 
prlc?c. 

Price 
fjcr 

pound 
Wforv 

ftela. 
price. 

lOU.O 
1 13. 0 
tl3.0 
1 13, 0 
,  113.0 
U3.tJ 

1 13.  G 
U3.0 
113.0 
tl3.9 
113.(1 

m.6 

113.0 

Prk« 

pfjr 

pound. 

Eolft- 

priw. 

Price 
IKiuml. 

price. 

PrtoB 
poatid. 

H    Avon)«e,  l«N)-i8Q9.. 

$0.0317 
.0;W(» 

.037(1 
.0.170 
,0370 
.0371^ 
.0370 
,0370 
.0370 
'    .0870 
.0370 
.0370 
,0370 
.iJ370 

tooo 

tlii.() 
im,f! 
11M.0 
118,0 

im.o 

118.0 

im.o 
iiao 
iiao 

11S.Q 
113. « 
IIS.O 

113.0 

10.0352 
.04UU 
.040(J 
.0400 
.0400 
.040l» 
.O40<l 
.0400 
.0400 
.(MOO 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 
.0400 

•0.2170 
.2700 
.a77.'i 
.2700 
.2200 
,1976 
.11188 
,aD30 
.22.'iO 
.243K 
.2.^70 
.2760 
.3110 
.2463 

100.0 
124.4 
127,9 
124.4 
101.4 
91.0 
91.0 
93.5 

ioa.7 

112,4 
IIM.4 
120.7 
143.3 
113.3 

•0.2242 
.21^50 
.2719 
.2726 
.2225 
.2053 
.2«)25 
.2085 
.2303 
.2494 
.3070 
.2806 
.3244 
.2489 

100.0 
tl8.2 
121.3 
121.6 

go.  2 

91.0 
90.3 
93.0 
102.7 

111.2 
119.1 

'^ 

m.o 

•0.3024 
.2430 
.2488 
«2SA0 
.2119 
.1970 
.1938 
.3010 
.3131 
.3196 
,3533 
.3038 
.27Wt 
.23-.» 

100  0 
120.1 
122.9 
136.0 
104.1' 

97,3 

96.3 

99.3 
107.3 
116.4 
124.8 
130.3 
137.7 
114.9         1 

1  p:::EEE 

lupD... ' 

July , 

^      Aljf 

H  iffi:"::::::::::::: 

H  SS*"' 

H      Mi.* 

^     Dflo 

B    Average,  igoti 

^^^^^Mmitli. 

Ciiwsc:  N.Y.. 
full  cr^am. 

Colfoo;  Rio 
No.  7. 

Eggs:  new-laid, 
fancy,  near-by. 

Flah:  Odd, dry. 
bank,  large. 

Flali:  borrinic^^^l 
■bore,  round.  ^^M 

PrlcA 

per 

pound. 

Rela- 
live 
pHw. 

Price 
poiiDd. 

Rela- 
tive 
pri(»e. 

Priee 

per 

dosen. 

tlvc 
prloe. 

100.0 
14J,1 
113.3 
98.7 
101.9 
10O.9 
10H3 
115.0 

145,2 
102.0 
139.1 
202.5 
133.2 

Price 
qaintal. 

1.5. 5349 
7.87.W 
7.  R7.'in 

7.  HT.'iO 

7.  h::,o 

7. 87.'rf> 
7.fi2-*l 
7.37-4) 
7, 37.^ 
7.37.''i0 
7.37r^) 
7.37.'iO 
7. 37.50 
7.WJ42 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price 

per 
barrel. 

Reli^^l 

tlvq     ^ 
price. 

AvefB«o  lMO-1809.. 
Jan 

90.09B7 
.14U 

Am 

.1413 
.1433 
,132.1 
.lOi^ 

.m5 

.  1213 
.12(13 
.1325 
.1344 
.1438 
.1313 

100.0 
14.1. 4  1 
144. 4 
143.3 
144.4 
134.3 
107.0 
114.0 

134.3 
130.2 

133.0 

10.1313 

.osixt 

.0344 
.0838 
.0313 
.0003 
.07SD 
.0781 
.0883 
.0844 
.0^4 
.0776 
.{r750 
.0.*ill 

100.0 
01.4 
<M.3 
63.8 
At.  9 
01.2 
57.1 
59.5 
fi7.6 
04.3 
04.3 
50.0 
57.1 
fil,« 

SO.  10t]3 
.2770 
,2225 
.1938 
.2000 
.1980 
.2125 
.2270 
.242^^ 
.'.^50 

.3iao 

,3713 
.ft075 
.2015 

100,0 
141.0 
Ml  0 
141  0 
141,0 
141.0 

ims 

132.1 

\,nA 

132.1 
132.1 
1.TJ.  1 
132.1 
136.2 

•3.7783 
.1.7.100 
0.3750 
0..VN10 
0.5000 
0.5000 
0.5000 
6.5000 
6.5000 

«,.ionu 

6.0000 
6.00UO 
6.fi00fl 
0..H418 

100.0 
153.3 
108.8 
172.1 

15»,^H 
158.  i^H 
172.  t^H 
108.  t^H 

Mftf 

jTnf 

^^     Mbv* 

H    t».£. 

^B     t»Iy 

■  aS:::;;  : 

■  £.|5 

■  oS!:: :;:;::;;:::: 

^     Kov. 

Dwj 

AverigdOOO.. 

^                               d 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^^^^H 

^^^^H 

^^^^H 

^^^^^H 

^^^^^                       I^HOIil&ALte   J»RfC£S,  ISDO   TD  1906.                               3^51^1 

f'iinhn  ir.— MONTTILY  ArTI^AL  AND  RELATITE  PEK  ES  OF  COMMODITIES         | 
rN'1906  AND  BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1 81M>- 1 8911  >— Continued.         ^J 

^g                                       [Kv&r*g^  for  11NM  computod  fram  qaolAtloiu  In  TmlAn  I,]                                        ^^M 

Food.  etc.                     1 

^^^^. 

Flab:  aalmon. 
Cttoned. 

Ftour:  baek- 

Wllttlt. 

Fkmr:  ryei. 

Flour:  wbeat, 
spring  pn  tenia. 

■■r 

PrkA 

price. 

Piiod 
per 

t2c«na. 

prlOB. 

Price 
IcSlbs. 

Rcda- 

tlve 

price. 

PriOB 

per 

berrel. 

ReU-      Price 
tlve        per 
price,     barrel. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

HAvf^nC^.  1800-1809. . 

1111306 
IS.  0000 
l^OOOO 
15.0000 
12,6000 
12.9000 
14.0000 
llOOQO 
14.0000 
119000 
10.0000 

troooo 

l&OOOO 

14  mz 

100.0 

iOiy.2 
im.i 

10&2 
8g.& 
88.5 
W.1 
M.1 

go.1 
ioe.5 

113.2 
120.3 
127.4 
104.7 

f  1. 4731 
1.7000 
1.7000 
L7000 
1,6750 
1.7250 
1.7250 
1.72/iO 

100.0 
115.4 
115.4 
115.4 
113.7 
117.1 
117,1 

m.i 

11.9428 

3Ll2flO 
3LOS00 

S{ 

2.3100 
2.4500 
2.3O0O 
2.2750 
Xi333 

100.0 
109.4 
105.5 

*ii3.'2 
126.1 

ua4 

117.1 
115^0 

13.3171 
41000 
41000 
3.9500 
18260 
3.7500 
3.8250 

anso 

3.T750 
3L550O 

accso 

3.9000 
.^9500 
3.8438 

loao 

12;i6 
123.6 
119.1 
115.3 
113.1 
115,3 

lias 
lias 

107-0 
100.3 

in.o 

119.1 
115.9 

14  2972 
45550 
44000 
42000 

4  2125 
43«)0 
4  5188 
4  3160 
40938 
4. 0688 
1  1750 
4l6rk3 
420ti3 
4  27fi0 

loao 

106.0 
102.1 
§7.7 
96.0 
101. 0 
105.3 
100.4 
95.3 
947 
97.2 
96.7 
97.9 
99.5 

^^^tgCp*^*-  ♦**f., »•*♦>■--*'■'- 

^^J^JJ*  ""'"*"  * 

Hp:::::::::::::: 

^^^^"^'r- 

1.7250     117.1 

1      -   -■    -              i     -     H 
\                                 H 

I  .    "      "      '.                       :     .       •       7 

I.tj750     113. 7 
LmS    114  3 

^^Bk«^,., ••*,..• 

^■Av«»ge.  ltXI0.» 

^ 

Ftoitr:  wbfAt, 

Winter 

stralgbU. 

Fnilt:  app1e«. 
enoloe. 

Fruit:  iippira, 
ftun-dncd. 

Fruit:  cur- 
rants. In 
barreli. 

Fruit:  pnme*,            ] 
CalUamla.               ^ 

^H            Itantb. 

Price 

per 

barrel. 

price. 

Price 
po<iisa. 

price. 

Price 

pound. 

EelA- 

fll'B 

price. 

Price 
pound. 

Rebfc- 
tlve 
price. 

Price 

pound. 

Rele-             1 

tlve 
prioo. 

^^2?'ii8».ia9»-im*. 

sa848a' 
aToooi 

aiToo 

3,7450 

a4250 
3.ni49 

100. 0 

90.0 

»I7 
»4.1 
96.0 
lOLfi 
9(7,4 

9a.7 

80.2 

80.5 
80.1 
86.8 
04.0 

ia0847 
.1060 
.1000 
.1000 
.0004 

.not) 

.1138 
,1138 
.1163 
.1060 
.0574 

.onso 

,0875 
.0978 

100.0 
1240 
li&i 
118.1 
117.4 
129,9 
134  4 
134  4 
13E7,3 
1240 
07.0 
76.7 
103.3 
115.5 

9a  0515 
.0638 
.0503 
.0560 
.0503 
<•) 
(•? 
(•» 
(*) 
,0450 

S 

100.0 
1046 
100.3 
t06u8 
109.3 

*B7.*4 
82.5 
99.5 

120^2 

loaa 

ia0375 
.QftfiO 
.0655 
.0556 
,0509 
.05W 

.oeai 

.0581 
.0581 

.0581 
.0038 
.0800 
.ONIKl 
.0614 
• 

lOtXO 
14a  7 
148.3 
148.3 
151.7 
151  7 
154,9 
154  9 
154  9 
154  9 
170.1 
2ia3 
2ia3 

ioa7 

to.on4 

.0600 
.0tU9 

.0{n9 

.0613 
.0681 

.mai 

-0713 
.0713 
.0713 
-0575 
,05*« 
.0576 
.0645 

100.0 
7a  3 

mo 

80.0 

79.3 

88.0 

944            1 

03.1 

02.1 

911 

743 

7<L0 

74  3 

83.4 

^KS.' 

K!or 

iSy;;;.:::: 

JSi  :  : 

8tS/.-.*:r! 

oA  .:::!">:;.:.!:. 

Sor ,., 

D«e^..*», -.**. 

A¥«nigR,  tflW....... 

Month. 

Fruit    raliin*, 

iollfornl*, 
London  la  yon 

GluccMe. 

Lunl:  prlmo 
eontmct. 

Keel:  corn. 
One  wbltc 

lleel:  com, 

0ne  yellow. 

Trie*? 
per 
box. 

11.5006 

h&ooa 
Leooo 

L5500 
LfiSOO 
1.50DO 
1,6800 

Lfiaoo 

1.5500 
L7000 
LTOOO 

tivc 

Prlw 
100  Ibii. 

tlvo 

prio**. 

Prtw 

per 
pound. 

Rt'la- 
tlve 
prieo. 

Price 
100  lbs. 

Rela- 
tive 
price, 

100.0 
124  0 
119,2 
119.2 
119.2 
124  0 
128,7 
1240 
tl(V8 
116.8 
1240 
116.8 
1I(V8 
120.8 

Price 
lOOlbs. 

Rel*' 

live 
price. 

A^mCD*  1MI-Itt9.. 

100.0 
10^6 

ioa6 
loaa 

103.3 

ioa..i ' 
ioa.3  , 

110.0 

ioaa' 

113.3 
113.3 
106.0 

HL  4183 

1.  9100  , 
].9t00 
1.9100 
L  9100 

2.  OIOO 
2,0100 
XUOO 
2.U0Q 
2.  tlOO 

znoo 

2LttOO 
2.1100 
2.02IJ7 

100.0 
134  7 
134  7 
1347 
134  7 
HI.  7 
141.7 
148,8 
148.8 
148.8 
14a  8 
148.8 
148.8 
142.11 

f0ion54 

.0786 
.0803 
.0620 
.0890 
.0887 
.0898 
.0914 
.08417 
.0903 
.0950 
,0999 
.0932 
.0887 

100.0 

120.3  ' 

121.8 

I2C13 

130.1 

135.6 

137.3 

13(k8 

137.2 

138.1 

140.A 

146.6 

141.0 

13&L5 

IL0486 
1.3000 
1.2500 
1.2500 
1.2500 
t.30n0 
1.3500 
1.3000 
L2250 
1.2250 
1.3000 
L22fi0 
1.2250 
1.2607 

11.0109 
1.3000 
1.2500 
1.2000 
1.2500 
1.3000 
1.3500 
1.3000 
1.22S(» 
1.2250 
L3000 
1.2250 
1,2250 
L2Q25 

1000 

127.8 
123L9 
tlAO 
12Z9            1 

m.8 

132L8 

127.8 

120  5            1 

120.5 

127.8 

120.6 

120.5 

1343            , 

tM. ,.. 

Mur,.....„ .... 

Mi>-.*. , 

Jiu;o. .,**•• 

July 

J^Og *.-*,►.**.. 

S<>^ 

Ocl....,.^.-....... 

Xov 

Dw.....^..... 

•  1 

lo  quoUtioa  for  moDtb.                          »  Average  for  189^-1809. 

S44 


BULIATIV  or  THS  BUSEAU  OF  JUABOB. 


Tabu  JU— WHOLSSALE  PRICES  OF  C0MM0DITIE6  IN 
I>BVG8  ANX>  CHKMICATil-CMidaded. 

(Piln  p«r  pound,  Jn  Maw  Y«ck,  oa  til*  first  fli  ^Mdi  moitb;  ^wtaiioBJi  f^ 

B«port«r.] 


Month. 

Piloe. 

Month. 

Price. 

Mcmth. 
l^uly... 

jSJH::: 

Prioo. 

Month. 

Pilee.       • 

JS::::: 

Mw..... 

HOO 
9LtO 

9.86 

Jane... 

13.80 
170 

11721 

iir 

8.00 

Sgrv::: 
"^ 

Avenge. 

fllO 
AlO 
ASS 

tlMOO 

<|IJlNIlfBt  Amerlcaiit  In  lOO^iVM^e  Una* 


[Price  per  ounce,  In  New  Yoik,  on 

the  flnt  of  ce6h  month; 
Eepoiter.] 

qootatione  from  the  On,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Jan..... 

S&::::: 

.17 

.18 

J«M... 

iai8 

.17 
.17 

S:;: 

1 

•0.17 
.It 

Oct 

Dm".'.', 
ATerege. 

•^i3 

iai66B 

tflTUnBlTRIC  ACIDt  66*« 

(Price  per  iK>and,  fai  New  York,  on  the  flnt  cf  each  month;  ^quotationa  from  the  OH,  Paint,  and  Drug 

Reporter.] 


HOUSE  miXISIIIXG  GOOI>S. 


KARTHKNWARKi  Platea,  cream-colored,  7-lncU* 

[Price  per  dozen,  f.  o.  1>.  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  the  first  of  Oftch  month.] 


Manth. 

Price. 

•0.4410 

.   .4410 

.4410 

Month.; 

1 

Apr....' 
Miiy...' 
June... 

Prlft'. 

•0. 4410 
.4410 
.4410 

!  Month. 

rrlw. 

•0.4410 
.4410 
.4410 

:  Month. 

1 

Piloe. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

1  July... 
Aug... 
Sept... 

ioct 

Nov.... 
Dec 

•0.4410 
.4410 
.4410 

ij 

:  Average. 

•0.4410 

KAHTHKNWAHBs  Platoa,  wlilte  ^rranlte,  7-lncta. 

[Pricse  per  doren,  f .  o.  b.  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  the  first  of  each  month.] 


Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 


•0.4f»6 
.4Sfl6 
.45H6 


June.. 


•o.4sao 
,4rm 


July... 
Aug... 
fiept... 


.4S86 

.  Arm 


Oct 

Nov.... 
IH* 


Av4«nigie. 


•0.4fite 
.4586 


•0.4586 


KARTHKNWARKi  Teacups  and  aaiicers,  white  ^rranlte,  with  handle*. 

[Price  per  grons  (d  dozen  cupa  and  0  dor^n  saucers) .  f.  o.  b.  Tn>nton,  N.  J.,  on  the  first  of  eacli  month.] 


Jan.. 
Fda.. 
Mar.. 


•3.3869 
3.38G0 
3.38G0 


Jun«. 


•3.3§e9 
3.3800 


July. 
Axig. 
Sept. 


•3.38H8 


Oct. 
Nov. 


Averngit. 


•3.a880 

laoio 

H88i 

•3.3860 


WHOLESALE  PRICES^  1890  TO  Id06. 

Table  L— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  IdOa— Cunfinued.| 

HOUSE  FLTRXIftiillLN^C;   GOODS— Omiuiied. 

i'l'HNITt'HliC:  ltr«tro€»iu  m^tm^  mmU^  'J  plci^eit,  bedailead,  l>iirpiiti«  itnd  waAliiitiiUlI. 

irrkJi'  por  At,  ia  Ww  Vwric,  on  tin*  flr*t  o( u»w^U  mociUuJ 


IfontH. 

PlIOB. 

Montti. 

Pfi«cu        1  Month, 

Pritiv 

MonUi. 

TUm, 

Ju 

Mar..... 

112. 2S 
IZ25 
U2r> 

Apr..„ 

June... 

$12.AS    July... 
I2.S5I  Ai«... 

IT                                   II                             ^ 

t13.2i     Oei 

lias     Not.... 
ia.«S     Dee 

i4sa 
11 » 

Avt^ngf. 

flX«589 

tPrfci*  p»-r  doisni,  ta  H^w  Y^iic,  on  llio  first  of  ^*^h  moiitlij 


8180 


Apr.. 

lUy. 
JanB. 


18. » 


July. 
Aug. 
Sept- 


I 


«tOO  ,  Oct 

©.00  '   Nov..., 
fi.OO  1  Dec 

I  Avorufp*'. 


mm 

10.00 

laoo 


la  9m 


FTRNtrriiKE  CliaTni^  liffrbeD,  roniiuon  Mplndic, 

(l*ri«»  i^'t  tlojton.  In  Krw  Yturk.  **ii  tlio  ftrxt  of  i»iw^li  moiiitlij 


11            > 

H7& 

Apr,... 

4.75 

M»y-.. 

175 

Juiw... 

$4.7JS  July. 
4.7S  H  Aug. 
175  I   Sc-pt- 


Sa^  J  CM » 

5,»      Nov.... 

5.50   I  Dee 

1  Avern^. 


Ft  HMTI  RE:  Xtililrfi,  kitelien,  SJ-root. 

[Frk*o  prr  tlcn^n,  in  New  York,  on  tke  fHrtt  of  tMieh  month. j 


5.50 


•5. 1250 


1 


Jut 

Mi^r 

115.00 
IS.  00 
15.  GO 

Apr...J 
liny... 
June... 

il&€0 
15.60 

July... 

116. 80 
IA.80  ' 
1€l80 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dee 

it&oo 

18.00 
18. 00 

iiaufiooo 

I  Prill*  inT  Uuwn,  f.  o,  h,  (uttory,  on  ttu'  flrj«T  of  fitcli  iiiontU.] 


fQ.l«10 
.1400 
.1100 

Apr 

M.y... 

June... 

•0.1400 
.1400 

.1100 


Joly, 
Ang. 


•0.1400 

.I4rin 

.1100 


Oct.. 

Nov , . 
Di-c.. 

A  vczthg^. 


fa  1400 

.1400 
.1400 


90.1400 


CiliASMlVAKK:  Pltrli4»r»,oiie-liaiir gallon,  comiiiun. 
(Prico  per  doJten,  f.  o.  b.  faotory.  on  Uie  flr»l  of  cuidi  motitl^] 


1 


S64  bL"LLETEK    OF   THE    BrREAf    '>F    LABOR. 

TxBLz  n.— M«  »NTHLY  At^TT'AL  AND  RELATIVE  PRI«"E?  OF • -OMMOTirrTCS 

IX   ir^>J  AND  tSASE  PRI'ES    AX^ERA'-rE  F«»R  li^y-l'^/f --^\nr.ini^i. 


• 

'1 

■:.«r^.t-.! 

.i-.:r..=ff 

Et*."  a.-.! 

1 

Bo«-.t.i 

»ft'>iB«   rrr^r.  f 

B.  rr.i 

i."'i 

1       Boet-i 

i*::y! 

Bb^mIci 

•-  !:»: 

T!»-i  ■■«;,•  •r,'.^-*. 

•r.  «!♦   :: 

Z*-Z  1 

SilO"*^      w 

CCFC  1 

1r»i  ■;'aLi:-. 

M-.ct^. 

B:-a.r.^r^t:. 

T.i  I   <.l 

c-  ••«. 

*:i.'i  «rr»j.  " 

■-LUTk.  34-Oi-£. 

''*■"' " 

TM  ■:»:?■.■■.  r. 

'  r-,^,.l:  *ii,; 

r  vriv 

ibf>ni. 

XXX  w>:L 

-si-ai*  I*.*-. 

rnn 

K-L»^ 

!T.r      R'iA- 

:  rT'.r 

r-.-ut  - 

:  n.'H 

F^i*- 

?m! 

rUui. 

?^.-  :j 

t.  ■-•• 

p»-r        :.-.-» 

;»:r 

!•  ■■•• 

p**^ 

t;T» 

per 

C*7* 

'^*.n. 

-.-•••:. 

?u-r        ;r:.:^ 

:u..- 

-  r.iT. 

?iur 

^r.t:fi. 

Tir-L 

;rj«. 

KT^ru:*'   ;'4!«.-  "m** 

i:-..  i^i. 

:m.  . 

■1 1:  .r^i    :■.•:■  •.■ 

t:  Xir 

:  .K  ■'. 

«.  •;:-, 

:-o. ) 

fl.T^i 

:■*  =) 

Jm 

j:;  ■.4.<. 

:m  -, 

J  'i-iii  ■.:'.--j. : 

J  iji.<j 

'.•  *j- 1 

:  -yiZi) 

:j.^.  4 

i.  :-j;ii 

::-..< 

F'l . . 

i  /!.•/ 

::4  '; 

^  ■«.■   'lu- : 

1.  U'aA: 

'.'  1:  ^ 

:  :2rA: 

:J3.4 

J.  :3A) 

i:":.  ■» 

M^r 

JJ.  .4jli 

'.*:  7 

J  ^>»i   .:.-j  7 

J.   ->J; 

I  -  > 

1  /ic. 

lil.  4 

1.  :JiM 

::•».-* 

Apr. . 

::;.  -jw: 

:r.  7 

j.-y^ij   .;i:. 7 

J  ^ir 

!'.'J.  i 

:  .-rail 

l^i.  4 

1.  TJJi 

:>;.■» 

M*        . 

ii  'Jll; 

:«  : 

i  '^j    ■■  1 . J  7 

J.  i:*.«j 

■*.-.  1 

:.  --jiij 

:>.  4 

2.  rJ4} 

::•>.< 

I^ic-    . 

il   Wi 

:«:■  7 

J  r*)    .:■-  7 

J.  :.':*.<; 

I'.--  J 

:.->*7i: 

•J».  4 

2.yjjn 

::•:.•» 

!  ii'-' 

S].  Ati 

;«;■  7 

J  •»:•}   •::;  j 

J.   -VI; 

•'/J  J 

I  --aK 

:j?.4 

laji 

i.-i.-i 

AM 

s:  r»A> 

11.'.  7 

J  "^b;    T..1.  i 

J  .j.>.i? 

;.  -J  J 

L  ■.•J^^ 

:•:.  4 

2  -.ajj 

:■=.* 

■■srpc 

J4  'Ui 

ii  * 

J  '»i'i    :::  .; 

J.  «i.i. 

;.4  "i 

1  .'ja; 

rjs  4 

2.  rjjn 

::-.  -i 

*M:t    . 

n    j«.i. 

'.  '.J  * 

J  fio   ,:::  j 

J    Wl; 

:  .4  J 

1  .-iw 

.i-i.  1 

J.'SWJ 

i:-!.* 

V'lv 

J-  ■/••.- 

.>..  i 

J  >:')   ;:■  J  J 

J   V-.*. 

■.-.»     ': 

1  -.ur*.- 

:-:;:.  4 

J    /JA 

;  ;•■  ■; 

L*^" . . 

ZK    ».«; 

I'.-  1 

J  *;■>   '':.j  J 

,'   >«1-. 

:'.*•.  7 

I     .'j^iji; 

:i5.  4 

J  rjii} 

ii-  "^ 

.\.7t?--i^    :  *.i: 

i:.  Ml? 

:«.  • 

J.  7?:    i;'>  ', 

J  iT^f;: 

i'.ii  4 

:  '  ■!?:  i 

:ji.  J 

:.  :-j« 

11'    t 

'.t.T*-':*    »n:-*- 

' '  i  Tf  r  • 

,  _-, 

'■.i.T»:< 

■  'Jr  :- 

•  ■';cron 

-J-- 

J. ." 

li'l*     Vf^l-r 

L'-t.:..  J 

■ "- '  > 

:.;n.  'i-? 

ri.T-i;* 

r-M    ^i 

7i.-;.i 

l..^  1-  %-. 

..«.-V" 

'1. 

F;.a.i 

•-■ « 

V.  '.tf  p 

•.■IT.-:. 

M./.-. 


\  .;.• 


Av. 

rv** .  '■«!.• 

ft  [■■■.-■:. 

■■-■     1 
".  ;  a.  :. 

r.'U-       JTi-*       i.i.i-        ■  -*.»•       F."i.t-       I  -I-*'       li^ij.'       r-n-        P-»-;.i- 


..I  -     'I        ti      .  ,       I         ji    :  I  ;•     ■  »■      fi.  ".44 


;-."■' 

■    4    ? 

•■i-.<; 

.   7 

♦ .; 

J  It 

■  •■. ' 

:-». 

'.  '  '    7 

jl:'« 

:  1  ; 

•J* 

■    I    t 

--'* 

*  ; 

:-■»■-«; 

:  4  .» 

-■_  ■'. 

■  • »    ; 

.J»r' 

«  ^ 

jj* 

I-liil 

:   »  » 

.  -it 

.  '■J.'ji; 

'.'.*.  7 

Jill 

'-■    '* 

:  l:'i> 

'•'.  7 

^■".■i 

•_».  ■;. 

'  ::*} 

■;■.•  7 

_..!.■* 

.:i.jj 

-  '  ^.  1 

r  -*.::.  t.:;?. 


Table  II,— WONTHLY  ACTUAL. \,ND  RELATIVE  PJIICES  OFCOMICODITIES 
'    IN  1906  AND  BASE  PHICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1809)— Coatmued 


^^^— ^'^     -^-    ^    ^ 

lATtjra^  for  1900  computed  Irom  quotations  in  Ti^tile  I.J 

1 

E^ 

Cloths  and  dotliing. 

Drillings: 
brown,  P(jp* 
pen?  11. 

DTiLUnKs: 

aiMQcb,  Stark 

A. 

Plamieas: 
white,  4-4,  Bal- 
lard Vab  No.  3 

OlngJiams: 
Amo«k**i»g. 

Lancaster. 

Prioo 
jard. 

R*l»^ 
tlw 
prioe. 

Prioe 

per 

yard. 

Hda- 
tivo 
price. 

Price 

per 
yard. 

Hala- 
tlve 
prioe. 

I*rice 
yard. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price 
yard. 

ReUH 

tive 
price. 

Awmgo,  1800-1899.. 

JiMl... 

ia0572 
.0775 
.0775 
,0776 
.0775 
.0776 
.0775 
.0775 
.0776 
.0775 

.on6 

,0775 
.0776 
.0775 

loao 

135.5 
135.5 
13£lS 
135.5 
135l6 
134  5 
13,15 
135.5 
13A5 
135.5 
135.5 
135.5 

10.0521 
.0742 
,0753 
.0761 
.0748 
.076fi 
,07M 
,0740 
.075» 
.  0729 
,0709 
.0714 
.(»71l 
,0740 

100.0 
142.4 

144  5 

im.  I 

143lG 
1^7,  0 

144  7 
142.0 

145  5 
13(1.6 
UWkl 
137.0 
1»15 
142.0 

Sa376S 
.4fil3 
.4613 
.4613 
.4613 
.4tU3 
.4ni3 
.4613 
.4613 
.4613 
.4013 
.4613 
.4513 
.4613 

IOQlO 
122.4 
122.4 
122.4 
122.4 
122.4 
122.4 
122.4 
122.4 
122.4 
122.4 
1214 
1214 
1214 

€a0533 
.0550 

.avm 

.OfiSO 
.0500 
.0590 
.0550 
.0650 
.0630 
.0575 
.0000 
.0000 

.onoo 

.0505 

inao 

103.2 

ioa2 

1012 
103.2 

im.2 

103.2 
I03u2 
1012 
107-0 
1116 

iiie 
iiifi 
loao 

$10573 
.0575 
.0575 
.0575 
.0575 
.0575 
.0575 
.  0575 
.0575 
.0600 
.0600 
.0650 
.OtifiO 
.0S03 

KXHO 
100.3 

I^...„.„ ,.., 

1013 

fiSS".  "'V.  r 

1018 

Apr.,...^ * 

1013 

SB:.::.;  ::     . 

1013 

SB:.:..::... 

I€0l3 
1018 

p§:::::;:::::::::: 

1013 
104  7 
1047 

^^H'tJlnw 

1114 

^B   n^ 

1114 

H  AVBt&gtM«6 

1013 

H              ICootli. 

Horai^blanki^ts: 

0  pounds  each, 

all  wool. 

HoBlery:nicn8' 
cotton  \mit 

hose.  SL'amloHs. 

faiit  hlaek,  'iO 
to  22  ounocTB. 

Hosiery:  men*s 
cotton  hflLf 

hose,  seamless, 
S4neediea. 

Hosiery:  wom- 
en's com  lied 
Ef^yptian  cot- 
ton hose,  high 
spUoed  heel. 

Hoslcty:  worn* 
en's  cotton 

hose,  seamless. 

last  black.  20 
to  28  ounce. 

Pric« 
pound. 

R«ta* 
tlve 
price. 

Pria? 
per  13 

piiiirs.tt 

Rela> 
tive 
priccgs 

Frioa 
par  12 

pairs. 

ReU' 

tivn 
price. 

Price 
per  12 
pairs. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price 
per  12 
patfB. 

Rehi- 
tive 
prioe. 

H  Av«n«^,  l«B0'iJS9.. 

Sa573 
.775 
.775 
.775 
.775 
.775 
.775 

.7rs 

.775 
.775 
.775 
.775 
,775 

.n5 

loao 

1.15.3 
135  3 
135.3 
135  3 
13&3 
135.3 
l:t&3 
135l3 

134  3 
135.3 

135  3 
I.'t5'3 
135.3 

la  95.^5 
f,l3;i70 
«.6370 
e.fl37a 
.6370 
<l.6370 

rf.€s:o 

<*.637U 
d.637U 
.6615 
e.fl615 
<.6«^15 
e.«tl5 
/.«il5 

100.0 

fSii 

^82.1 

C82.1 

8SL1 

41811 

d^\ 

dSll 

S&3 

«K&3 
«B&8 

/85.3 

ia7»4d 
.vuoo 

.7000 
.7000 
.7000 
.7000 
.7000 
.7000 
.7000 
.7000 
1      .7000 
.7000 
.7000 
.7000 

loao 

fi8i2 
8013 
8B12 
812 
812 
812 
89.2 
80.2 
SO.  2 
812 
812 
812 
812 

«» 11. 850 
1.900 
1.900 
1.900 

1010 
1017 
1017 
102.7 

il!P310 
'.7840 

*.7B40 
.7350 
rf.7350 
^.7350 
rf.7350 
d.7350 
.7505 
'.7595 
#.7595 
'.7506 
/.7fi05 

1010 

^■f^*^ 

«843 

«812 

^^^Lammk' 

L  900  1  102. 7 
1.  900  t  102.  7 
L  900  MOl  7 

Tin 

^^^E9£'' 

<(7i9 

^^^^^g^. ...... . 

1719 

ffiip 

1.900 
LOOO 
LOOO 
LHOO 
L900 
LOOO 
1.900 

1017 
1017 
102.7 
1017 
1017 
1017 
102.7 

OT&O 
d719 

81.0 

Oct 

•  8L0 

K  Not. ...,..„ 

«8L0 
»8L« 

^F   Av«l«^,  IVOO. ...... 

/81.0 

i 


«  The  price  tor  l«%)0-tW3  is  for  t wo-thread  goods.  Prices  for  1904  and  19U5  are  for  slngle-thrciid  gtxHlB. 
F^r  method  of  computing  relative  price,  see  pa^ea  280  and  381;  price  or  ftingtc-thread  goods,  i0.5SI}  In 
Atnil.  1901  and  10  6370  in  September.  1905. 

»  Av«ra«e  tor  1893-1809. 

c  Septemljer,  1905^  price. 

tf  April.  1906.  price. 

•  aspteml^er,  190<i.  pflM. 

/Septemheri  1900,  price,  which  tepmaents  the  bulk  ol  sales  during  the  year. 


«p 


a  I/>ather:  hameM,  oak,  country  middles,  14  pounds  and  up  (except  o\'«rwelght9. Wjpoimds  «nd  up) . 
b  For  inethoil  of  coinpiitlng  irlntive  price,  see  pages  280  and  281;  average  prk©  for  1901,  MIX 
e  Average  for  1807-1809. 


J«n » .os,w 

F*b..... ..I  .08;t« 

Mjir..,.. ;  ,0«3S 

Apr .0788 

Uky I  .0788 

Jlin«...-,„*,...„,.t  .0788 

Juljr.... ..,J  .0788 

Aug ...,.J  #0788 

S<»|>1.. I  .0825 

Offt. ..|  .082S 

Nov 

!>«?.. „ 1  .08SO 

Ar^ngis  1905... j  .0817 

»  SbAwli:  ^landunr  aJI  woaj,  72  x  144  Inch.  42  ounocfi,  uijidoof  high-grade  wool. 

*  For  method  of  coiiiput  ins  rt^lnlive  price,  f(w  jiHgi's  280  and  281;  «  v^^Bgt"  price  for  IfiQA,  |tlJ4. 

eSbeetln^:  Blpj«*ti«l,  1(H,  AUjmiic. 

d  For  method  of  coinput  inK  nlii  t  i  vr  price,  sec  pugt-e  280  iittd  281;  Avvrmgc  price  tot  \Wl^,m.\^V. 

«6h8etiDgi:  brow-n,  4-4,  yturk  A,  A. 

/^arj3»tiK>do/conipuUqgreJjit*ve  price,  see  piigv^9  280  Mid2a\',  ^v^t^itBP'P^^KftVoi  V*&»¥^SSWSk. 


jmjmiafW*rai^''kmdir'm-^^^ 


ll^^l^l^M 


K)» 


1 

■       Wtnitlt. 

rUitha  and  dloUiliif  > 

Sill:  mw. 

Stiltlngit  elAf 

©riAt,  llWmuc*, 
W^Ali.  mill. 

on*l,  l6p<fttiiK!«p 

indigo  Tliv, 
mil  wool,  54411., 

l*fko 

Prio« 

ttVfl 

prloe 

tlvii 

Flic* 

ReU- 
llw 

4.INM 
4.  IBIS 

i.»B 

4.57R» 

4.r?f« 

100. 0 

9ft.  S 

NO.* 
tOO,J 
IttLtt 
100.9 
107.  b 
Hi.  3 

«... 

»4.M^ 
3.W71 

1  nio 

4.14lil» 

4.9tta 

4.MV 

4.i«sa 
4.3«n 

4.H>t& 
4.trh32 

100,0 

W.4 
100.  S 
1113.  K 

iai.3 
100.  s 
100,9 

iQD.a 

MM.  4 

104  4 

iffi.a 

U9.ft 
103.  ft 

L3taD 
1.51.% 

i,ai9) 
i.ziao 

V2t30 

147.  S 

117.  a 

147.5 
I4T.S 
147.fi 
147.  G 
147.* 
147. 5 
147,  S 

411.  am 
t.4a^ 

i.4«a& 

1.4ttS& 

l,4aif 
1  4n» 

i.«ai 
l.«i» 

L4iiin 

I.47W 

mo 

146.3 
1*5.3 
145l,3 

146.  J 
I4ft.3 

14;,  & 

14T.5 

147.  a 
147.  & 
147.  & 
147.  & 
140.4 

11.3390 
1.7100 

Lnoo 

1.7100 

i.noo 

1.7100 
l,71l» 

1.7100 
1.T100 

i.noo 

1,7100 
1.7100 

100  0 

U9.3 

139.3 

j£v;::::::;:::::: 

M* ,, 

13l.> 

tx».s 

130,1 

|;v.;::::::::::: 

imi 

tm3 

ima 

ifef,'.V.'.'im.",.,^. 

130.1 

a!!;;^;.!^:::;::: 

USkfl 

1      IkMiitA. 

^^s. 

^ilrti  And 
dri<r«T»»  white, 
aU  wool,  «tp. 

:t4i«i 

File,   [fieia. 

Atm€^,t9m-m^^ 

1 

ma 

lM.t 

1«lS 
l«iS 

.UQO 

».« 

lULl 

iij.1 
111.1 

lIT.i 

II7.S 

im« 

1.MV  4|tS.l 

s^am  ^n.1 
a.a«i^ia.i 
i.aea  <ii3s.4 
3.4B0  fias.« 
zam  ^m,« 
t^ttn  «m.4 

1.00  ^ia.4 

].«»  mXLM 

fiSt,31 

sr.Oi 

v^m 

«r.oo 
9.oi 

sr,oo 
ir.ii 

mm 

I0D.0 
ll&S 
lULt 

^gpi  ,1 

J.  km  .  tak  2 

11&3 

5f-- ** 

1.4MI 

OLt 

IILI 
1I&.S 

Ehm 

u&^i 

piiiE 

iiiLi 

11A.S 
115.0 

Iwi«#^lii»^.    ... 

s^iiat 

3.1 

t.i&ll 

1 

il&i 

p«fM380Asd3Sl;  aTtci0»pik«lormS»tLSBL 


WHOLESALE  PRiera^lSaO  TO   1906. 
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TADI.T.  II,— MONTHLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMM^ODITIES 
IN  11MM>  AND  BASK  PRICE>S  ^AVERACtE  FOR  1890^1899)— ^Cori tin ued, 

{Arotrnga  for  1906  computed  ffom  qQotatlons  In  Table  I.] 


Cloths  mnd  dotlitng. 

'1C0.M. 

Uoderwcen 

shirts  iiud 

di%  wen,  white, 

ni<*rinot  t'"0  p<vr 

c«nt  wool,  etc. 

Women's  dross 
goods:  CAsh- 
mcre,  all  wool, 
10-U  twill,  3«- 
iDCh,  Atlantic 
J. 

Womfo's  drwa 
goods:  cosh' 
mere,  cotton 
warp,  9-twill, 

4-4,  Atlantic  F. 

Women's  dress 

goods:  cash- 

mete,  cotton 

warp,  36-inch. 

nomjltcn. 

Women's  dress 

goods:  Dan- 
ish cloth,  cot- 
ton warp  and 
fUlLog,  224tich. 

per  12 

gar- 
ments. 

Hda- 
tlv«   1 
price.  1 

Price 
per 
y»nL 

Rela^ 
tiv« 

price. 

Price 
yard. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price 
per 
yard. 

Rela- 

the 
price. 

Price 
yard. 

Rclo. 
tive 
price. 

Anfage,  1800-1800.. 

18.00 
18.00 
18.00 

18.00 

18.  mi 

1S,(I> 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 
l&OO 
18.00 
18.00 

100.0 
^ui&o 

^100. 0  1 
tffO&O 

rfioo.oi 

4106.0 
^106.0 
tflOOwO 
'106.0 
tf  100.0 
tf  106.0 
tf  100.0 

10.2005 

.agao 

.8090 
,S!J20 

.3020 
.3920 
.3020 
.8920 
.3800 
.3920 

100.0 
1349 
134.9 
1349 
1349 
KU9 
134  9 
134  9 
1349 
1340 
1349 
1349 
1340 
1349 

10.1520 
.2156 
.2156 
.2156 
.2156 
.2156 
.2156 
.2156 
.2156 
.2156 
.2156 
.3180 
.2156 
.2156 

100.0 
141.8 
141.8 
14L8 
141.8 
141.8 
141.8 
14L8 
141.8 
141.8 
141.8 
14L8 
141.8 
141.8 

^>ia0883 
.1911 
.1911 

.  mi 

.1011 
.1911 

.ton 

.1911 
.1911 
.1911 
.1911 
.  1911 

.mi 

1      .1911 

100.0 
«124  0 
«124  6 
'124  0 
'1246 
'124  0 
•1246 
'124  fl 
'124.0 
'124  6 

'124«> 
<J24fi 
<124& 

<m06ai0 
.1150 
.1150 
.1150 
.1150 
.1250 
.1250 
.1250 
.1250 
.12li0 
.1250 
.1250 
,1250 
.1217 

loao 

/1140 

F#b 

Ail40 

Mftr .. 

/1 140 

Apr r..*.-.,.... 

ni49 

iKy..."i":ii;.*» 

fl249 

Juno..........^....^ 

/1249 

July..........*....: 

/i24  9 

AlUF               .-m -. 

/1249 

£5;:::::;3:    : 

/1249 

oSlu  :;i:n!ii;. 

fl240 

ltov......v-..; 

Xkoo 

/ia4« 

/I240 

Avttnc«t  1006 

/12L0 

Month. 

Women's  dress 
gooda:  Fmnk- 
lln  sAcldtiKB, 
6-4.           ' 

g.M                       r 
c-l 

ing.  3u-iiich. 

Wool:  Ohio, 

AneOoeoeCX 

and  XX 

grade), 
scoured. 

Wool:  Ohio, 
medfnni  fleece 
(iandi|i»dej, 

BCMjured. 

Worsted  yams: 
2-401.  Austra- 
lian Alio. 

P 

Price 
y*rd. 

Rdft- 
price. 

Ffico 
per 
yard. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price 

p»r 

potmd. 

Rels^ 

tlve 
price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Relor 
live 
price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Eelo- 
tlvfl 
price. 

•Ar^TWigBf  100(^1809.. 

lafilfil 

100.0 
183.7 

133.7 
133.7 
133.7 
133.7 
133.7 
133.7 
133.7 
133.7 
133.7 
133.7 
120.1 
133. » 

tm0758 
.1000 

100.0 
*100.6 

ia5S26 
.7234 
.7234 
.7234 
.r234 

'     .7234 
.7021 

.7oei 

.7021 
.7234 
.7i34 
.7234 
.7234 
.7181 

100.0 
iao.9 
130,9 
130.9 
130,9 
130.9 
127.1 
127,1 
127.1 
130,9 
130,9 
130.9 
130.9 
120.9 

•a  4504 
.5342 
.005 
.0205 
.5305 
.6305 
.5008 
.4032 
.4033 
.4902 

.530ft 
.5205 
.5125 

100.0 
117.0 
1140 
1140 
U40 
1140 
lU.O 
lOOLl 
108.1 

xm.  I 

111.0 
1140 
1140 
112.3 

11.0183 
1.3000 
1.3UU0 
1.280U 
1.2800 
1.2800 
i.2S0O 
1.3000 
1.3000 
L3000 
1.30UI) 
1.3000 
1.3000 
1.2033 

100.0 
127.7 

VWb 

0888 
088S 
8888 

.0888 

.0888 
.0888 
.0888 
.0888 
.0680 
0808 

.1900  *l(}9  i\ 

Aim  Aim 6 

.IflOO   AlOD.0 

127.7 

Wte 

125.7 

^Aiif 

125.7 

MuiT 

.1000 

AIOOlO 

12A7 

?mt..! ., 

.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 

.lOQf) 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 

»109.« 
AlOO^O 
MO0.Q 

i^iooia 

*109. 6 
*100.6 
*10a6 
klOO.6 

125.7 

Jitfy 

137.7 

jS:::::  :    : 

127,7 

SSr 

127.7 

Sci-i: : 

127.7 

«?▼:;:::.... 

127,7 

od5j.v/.::i;:. ...... . 

127.7 

^AY«nge»l900 

137.0 

a  sa  per  cent  wool  and  48  per  cent  cotton. 

>  Women's  drees  goods:  oashniere,  oottoa  w&rp,  27-itich,  H&mllioo. 

c  Women's  drees  goods:  alpaca^  ootton  warp,  zi-inch,  Hamilton. 

1  For  method  of  computing  relative  price  see  pages  280  and  281:  average  price  lor  1905, 810.20* 

r  For  method  of  comrmting  relative  price,  see  pogns  aSO  and  »1 ;  average  price  for  1905, 10,1802.  \ 

f  For  method  of  computing  relative  price,  see  pages  280nuid  281;  average  price  tor  1905, 10,1 150»  J 

f  Women's  dress  goods:  cashmere,  cotton  warp,  224nch,  Hamiltoa.  J 

k  For  method  of  compating  lelatiTe  price,  see  page  280  and  281;  average  price  for  1005,  t0*1807.  ^ 
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■BuxxsTor  or  inn  vubmjlv  or  umom. 


Tabu  II.— VONTSLY  ACTUAL  AND  RKLATIYE  FRIC0B8  OT  COIOIODRnB 
IN  1«M  AND  BAffi  PBICES  (ATBRAGB  FOR 


XoMli. 

Fori  and  l<g|iili«. 

C«itflf«:«l*- 

l««lllltV. 

Co«l:nBtlim. 
ctt*.bnlDn. 

M^n. 

CoAl:  uiilim- 

Prtcf 

Prin 

Rfto. 

Pfk« 

Rcto- 

ini» 

m^a^ 

Fife. 

R^a> 

Hy.  liMO  WW.. 

per 
pound. 

pfto*. 

pooiia. 

tlT» 

pries. 

ton. 

SL 

tlT« 

lift 

^ 

AT«n 

$t.QOn 

Mao 

laom 

wao 

ILSMi 

I0BLO 

tL«B 

wtn 

M&O 

Jan.. 

i.noo 

ia.1 

.«50 

1WL7 

4.1f71 

m.7 

4.  MM 

1S7.« 

cm:* 

IJ7.T 

Frt^.. 

I.JQN 

mi 

.M9 

lfti.7 

4.SH0 

iai7 

lil.I 

m.T 

»Ur. 

l.JPM 

U2.1 

.OUO 

M&7 

4.1939 

lais 

117.7 

CMO 

IS.I 

^'. 

I.SMD 

Ull 

.«« 

M.4 

iai7 

4-4141 

m.% 

IS*.? 

I.JPM 

oti 

.«E« 

M.4 

cam 

laif 

4iHi 

CHK' 

l-SMB 

itti 

.•6» 

M.4 

4.  Ml 

lait 

iai7 

4LAlto 

i3^n 

ce:0 

tmt 

JrtT. 

l.JPM 

oil 

.am 

M.4 

4.IM& 

^mi 

ISLS 

cms 

m.f 

A«S, 

I.SRD 

19.1 

.•6» 

M.4 

4.  aw 

laif 

CMM 

mL% 

ailM. 

l.SRD 

m.i 

.cw 

M.4 

canr 

lait 

CNM 

m.i 

cmh 

tS.f 

cBi.. 

i.iwn 

is;.i 

.«» 

M4 

C2ta» 

ISLl 

CiES 

U7.T 

19.7 

KOT. 

I.3H0 

ur.i 

.OK 

M4 

4,  JIB 

laia 

4.1^ 

11J.7 

CiBI 

19J 

Vtt. 

i.iwn 

ir.i 

.«» 

M4 

caBB 

lS4.f 

can 

121.7 

CMB* 

iar.7 

ATvn 

«tt.nw 

i.aoK 

ua« 

••* 

«.• 

caon 

I24.t 

Ci« 

i&a 

CMi 

im^% 

AiriaMdlVhtbv- 

CmI:   h 

Oank  k 

III,    1 

1 

CmI'   anlhni- 

■01.  C^*ig» 

DOOft.   G««MKM^ 

B4WL   ntt*- 

^CqIv:(V 

wIIp- 

<1il«^.  flU^Tw. 

Cm* 

^^X 

Cm*  , 

f.o.k. 

tas  4T«V- 

;  vUp.  to 

noMw. 

X.T.lUfVQff). 

kta^ 

■r)- 

i 

12  Vf 

Ml  {> 

Pilcr 

pTT 

Erf»- 

tire 

prrion. 

Rda- 

tire 
prioc. 

\r.  T 

WTkO 

M».0 

■■*.■ 

«  -.a;*. 

\x.  :• 

S  WW- 

■H:  0 

Ji  :%>: 

^4  r 

(HBO 

114.4 

i73m« 

U1.9 

K. 

*  :.7»v 

:;* . : 

1  tiitl. 

*•«.  ■.■ 

*  '.vi; 

^4  : 

.(NH< 

;;4.4 

£1500 

LS6.6 

Ml- 

4  M^' 

v  > 

:  im' 

l^  (' 

\  ir« 

!*r 

KX 

11^« 

UlS 

\:- 

A  «*:•> 

:4i.  :- 

:  Tit».\ 

*Si.  O 

:.  i.vii" 

M.;- 

.(K3<^ 

:»::■ 

2J30& 

UK4 

\l»v 

*  J^:.: 

'.'.>  * 

:  an; 

i*A  ' 

:-.  i;U- 

•cs 

.tew. 

ij^<- 

2.:ilDD 

19lO 

.■irr*. 

«  iL'*; 

- .  V 

L  rvH 

■.'»k  * 

\  ?tn 

^c* 

.<c». 

122.  <■ 

:i3:» 

1X.9 

B  ■ 

fc  '«•♦ 

■.-•:.  <» 

;  IiMli 

iMf^  ^ 

aMCX 

•C^ 

<r7j 

\3k\  I- 

r43ao 

MIJ 

M^f 

*  >♦€: 

L-'*   * 

:  :«» 

Wis  * 

*  itnr 

St  J' 

.«rr> 

jk: 

rraw 

IfiLt 

>f -.  . 

C  *rf-4 

..r:  * 

:  »ft: 

■•^  * 

A  )«i: 

*c  > 

.fCT^ 

'Jit:- 

2-<W 

IC.B 

iv; 

4  iCuj 

.»'. : 

:  :^¥% 

liA  ^ 

\  3M 

«> 

.fETM- 

Z^*SK» 

Kf.S 

s  » 

«iarv: 

%.  4 

:  iwl 

■sft  f 

:  :**■ 

^4  : 

WM 

;rt4 

ri2» 

194.0 

\%K 

«  ••». 

■.»i« 

1  ftW 

■.Hi.  f 

:.  laot 

Mr 

1HH- 

22t  4 

£»r 

Xf.^. 

»*^; 

iTv  ■. 

:  mM 

.'*  4 

»u.. 

V 

<&  ; 

.■«c«. 

ISLT 

i.ir» 

IS.  5 

1   -     ^  .TTf*i^r. 

i.a'^i.  1.-.-  f.i- 

."nr- 

••rtr 

i^ti*- 

?-?»» 

fi«ii^ 

raw 

^nW- 

?'?afr 

iM*- 

I^Hr 

K«4fe- 

r-:y^-  .. 

tw 

Vff 

i  «^ 

*^ 

tn 

1?^ 

«m 

pur 

tZT? 

fCV-.. 

.ttrm. 

tCT« 

«:.a*m. 

jemr. 

fk^Um. 

l«m. 

-»^ 

pnn^. 

Xxtrr^tp-    -.flV-  .!W 

fc.  ^.^t;:- 

1M.  r 

M.  «or.: 

i.ir.  1 

»i.  M^ 

»!¥    ! 

«.  >w 

]M.  I 

m.>«» 

i«.0 

.t«T 

.   .'W 

<.  • 

-  :<w 

■  ■":•.  1 

ir* 

' 

,9M 

♦. : 

tm- 

^B-  0 

»>hl. 

:  >mr 

«i:-.  4 

:  3E«r 

'.*■*  1 

rrM 

■■*  ■ 

.m 

«.  : 

-Sf 

IUt 

.  ?Mi 

v.* 

■.  r-«f 

■Tv  t 

f.x 

,-   . 

.mr 

*.  : 

imt 

.lO*"- 

.  Mm 

V.  < 

1  :<M% 

—J.I 

r-Aj 

•"  " 

.M 

*. : 

JW 

j^  V 

MlT 

,  MM 

<:  4 

.  MM 

■.?«.: 

r.-si 

ui. : 

:m 

4L : 

aar 

rat 

.  MM 

V.  « 

.  i«IM 

:"*.  r 

r-m 

•31  : 

.M 

4r.  : 

aHT 

r3.f 

J^lll(  . 

.  .yiM 

V-.  4 

.    HIM 

<«.  r 

rrm 

Ji.  1 

;m 

•4l  : 

smt 

^at 

^; 

.  ym 

V.  4 

.  1.IM 

"i. » 

era 

■■" 

.M 

■■*. : 

aar- 

2319 

.  MM 

<.  • 

.  .-*li 

""x.  1 

rr^ 

...  1 

:»tf 

.«. : 

jMif 

.=:&• 

*^. 

.  imr 

K.  « 

.  .^e«M 

^:.  t 

f.-.v 

.  i":.  1 

:Mr 

.■♦. : 

aflp 

»> 

^.^ 

\  -ym 

s:-.  • 

:  >W 

'"Tk  t 

T» 

■t-.  t 

.m 

..«. : 

aH^ 

2St 

.  MM 

<-.  V 

.  y^m 

-!;» 

fnn 

.  •.-.  1 

.w 

>«.: 

M 

2at 

aw. 

:;  MM 

1E.« 

:  .vr- 

tnz 

.r  - 

^M 

>«LI 

-ac 

TABtM  il.— MONTHLY  ArXUAL  AND  RELATIVE  1' I 
IN  I90C  AND  BASE  FTUCES  (A\^KAGE  FOR  i 


MivUli  and  intpleniefit*. 


Bftrirao:   

man  l«  liat 


tivts     i^T  100     tivft 
pnoL^-  '  pcitiiwls.  I  price. 


inn  n 

tiiafit 

7 

3.jno 

;? 

2.«n 

.  H 

2.W0 

..'J  3 

zmm 

; !  J.  ."j. 

zm» 

?  ^ifift 

2.«iao 

2.Q0D0 


100.0 
91.6 

»?L0 
05.0 
U5.0 
95.0 
ftVO 
95.0 
0^.4 
97.0 
f)B.G 
102,9 
96.L 


ButU:   IcKiM 

joint,  ^ost, 

SxStndu 


Price 
per 
piar. 


.0«0 

.mm 
.moo 

.0«0 
.0100 
.0«0 

.moo 

.CNOD 
.0400 
.0«IO 
.0400 
.0400 
.OiQO 


UeU- 

tivo 
prlci^. 


100.  i 
t2CL( 

12(kft 

im€ 


Doorknob.^: 
■teel.  bronze 


prtoe. 


Refii 

Pfiw 

tJve 

per 

prim. 

pair. 

loao 

IOLlf07 

140. 0 

.laiD 

140.0 

.1200 

I«L6 

.«I00 

1«L6 

.ODD 

138.3 

.4300 

1K.S 

.4300 

ima 

.49no 

138. 9 

.1300 

140.  D 

.4300 

I4ft.^ 

.4li» 

i«r.3 

,4800 

107.3 

.4600 

lilO 

.44ilB 

100.0 
347^ 

assLt 

.4 

.« 

3SI.4 

2»14 
2Sa.4 
2S2.9 

3BSL> 

a&t 

ttttLM 


'           862                        BtJUJSTIK  OF  TTtt  BUBEAtT  OF  UlUOU.            ^^^^^H 

H     Tablb  M.-'MONTULY  actual  AND  RELATIVE  PRUNES  OF  rOMKODITIES 
K              IN  190G  AND  BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899>— (.'ontinucd.        J 

^H                                           ( Avuragfi  fur  iSOm  campiiUad  from  ijuoUtloiu  In  T«b]|i  I.]                                      ^^M 

^H                Motilti. 

lffi«l«  Md  tmpkmiciQt*.                                             ^^1 

NdJIa:  cot, 
aiid  conunon. 

NallB:   wifp, 
B-pi'nny,  tenoe 
Mtd  ccuuiBon. 

Ptg  Iron:  B««- 
•enwr. 

Plf  Iron: 

1 

Pig  Irtin: 
foundry  No.! 

PriTO 
prrlOO 

Rel*- 

ttvo 
price 

Price 
per  100 

Mb*. 

price. 

Prftt 
per  ton. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price 

per  ton. 

R4!l«r 

tlve 

price. 

Jan. 

11.  £275 
LhSOO 
l.QOOO 
L  0(900 
LOQQQ 

1. 87M 
LOQOO 
1,901X1 

1  wm 

2,01)00 
2.0QQ0 

loao 

101.2 

1010 
l(M.O 
104.0 
10-LO 
102,6 
104,0 
104.0 
104- 0 
100.4 
100.4 
117.fi 

m7 

12. 1518 
LOUUO 
l.fkTX) 
iViOO 
1.9^100 

l.g^QO 
LO&eJO 
1.0500 
LOdOO 
1.0SQ0 
l.OfiOO 
2.1000 
L0A62 

100.0 
87,0 
00.2 
0t>.2 

m2 
m2 
oa2 

00.2 
00.2 

oa2 

00.2 
0O.2 
07.1 
OO^t 

•13,7783 

laasoo 

L8.3500 

iB.3aoo 

18,1000 
18.1000 
ia470D 
18.4000 

IV.  lOOO 
10.  MOO 
20.6100 

23.8S00 

iD.ft4a 

100.0 

13^2 
133L2 
133.2 

m.o 

134.1 
135.0 
13110 
1«L7 
148L0 

mi 

17511 
141.6 

114  8042 

lonnm 

lOQiO 
I2S  3 

913.0533 

i&asoo 

16.2350 
17.0750 
17  3^-00 
17.6000 
10.8500 
I7.23!!9 
lS,3SriO 
10,3500 
21.  %H10 
3C10QQ 
34.6000 
l9.aM7 

1 
VKKO 
161 4 
I39.a 

117  r 

1X19 
IH8 
13.1 
tXLO 
130.  i 
1«12 
IA8.I 
IMI 
1&5 
147.1 

r^b - 

I'J  '     ■'    '       -   :^ 

Mat ;„...,. 

Aor.. 

^   SS^:::r:::::::::: 

10.  'i-'/m 

\7Jt'\  0 

^H       **1TYt 

10.3500 
to.  2500 
19.8000 
83.6200 

ftionoo 

25.0000 
26,5000 
3010S5 

130. 0 

laao 

133,7 
15Z8 
163.1 
106.9 
170. 0 
lit  7 

H        T..ly 

■     ^-T 

■     ^ 

^H       A«.t 

^V        M»v 

H      n» 

H     Avenigtt,  imo 

^^^       Mootli. 

iffi:::;:::::;::::;:: 

Pig  Iron:  (p»F 

forgo,  wjiith- 
«>m.  coku. 

PIahcm:  BaHciy 
No.  6. 

QulckiUver. 

Bawi:  oroo*- 
cot,  Diwtoo. 

SftWi:  h*nd.^J 
DlMttm  Na  t^H 

Priou 
too. 

live 

prtoo. 

PrUse 

Rela- 
tive 
pTloe. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

tlve 
prtce. 

PHoo 

pr-r 

Rela- 
tive 
piloe. 

Price 

dowxu 

loi^H 

I0L3 
101.3 
101.3 

fll  {Wrt1» 

100  0 

f  1  ,^220 

'  'J  HI 

100. 0 

115.7 
1IJS.7 
115.7 
lis.  7 

i.m2 

1.1tL2 
136^2 
ISA.  2 
19IW2 
i.m  2 

130.2 
ia<K3 
130.1 

io.5«a 

.SMO 
.i»SO 
.&5flO 
.iSfiO 

.asAO 

.ftfiOO 
.6S00 
.SflOO 
.SfiOO 
..5fi00 
.5800 
.5500 

.6&n 

100.0 
08.3 
00.2 
99.3 
00.3 
00.2 
OK.  3 
9K.3 
08.3 
06.3 
08.3 
06.3 
«8.3 
96.6 

1 
I  Mm 

1.6038 
1.6038 
1.6088 
1.6038 

1.6038 

i:SS 

1.6098 
1.6088 

100  0 

.  '    n 

I'xi.O 
100.0 
100.0 
KWO 
100.0 
100  0 
100,0 
100.0 
lOO.O 
100.0 

812.7800 
12  OAlX) 

i2.awo 

llOSOO 
12.0600 
12.0600 
12.9600 
12.9S00 
12.9S00 
12.0600 
llOAOO 
12.9500 
13.9500 
12.9500 

1  lil 

■   Joiy- 

Ij  (xkfx*  ,  13:.  .3 

i5.uu(ii    135.  a 

lrt.50UO  1   tiS.fl 

1.8000 
1.8000 

L80CM) 
l.SOOO 
1.8000 
I.710O 

■    Sip- 

■    Sffi 

17.3750 
30,5000 
23.  MOO 

IAfl.7 
tS4.0 
202,0 

H        H^ 

^      n« 

Awt««.l«6 

H                Month. 

Bbovi!Li!  Ahhm 
No.  2. 

Sttvnr:  b*r, 

Am. 

spelter:  wiMt- 

Bleelba&KtA. 

Stoeltvile. 

Prteo 
doExm. 

price. 

VtUk 

Ri^la- 

tive 
prlcjc. 

Pri«« 

p«r 

pound. 

RdA^ 
th-fl 
prico. 

FrkM 

IS. 

RdA- 
tive 

ptioo. 

Prkxi 

Rat*- 

tiTi 

priee. 

V     Afw«g«.lWwW».. 
XiJi .^..^  „,»---. 

7,(1200 
7.(1200 
7.0200 
7.41200 
7.(t20O 
7.fi200 

T.flaoo 

7.0300 

T.ttaoo 

7.0200 
7.0200 
7.0200 

7.oaDO 

100.0 
0(}.0 
M.0 
W.0 
00.9 

•o.t 

00.9 
OOvO 

00.0 

m,9 

Oft.0 
00.0 

oe.o 
o&o 

•0.74800 

.rifi724 
.66100 
.68300 
.(SttOl 
.QSSM 
.OfiOfUl 
.OflffTS 
.OMOO 

.;ot» 

.71370 
.«IM4ft 

.6>7171l 

100.0 
88.0 
80.1 
87.0 
87,S 
00.3 
87.0 
87.7 
88.0 
01.4 
08.0 
05.3 
0^.0 
00.0 

i0.D4S2 

,(m& 

.iMlO 
.0018 
.0015 
.0610 
.0015 
.0600 
.0613 

.0613 
.0680 
.0653 

.0(00 

100.0 
144.0 
13R.0 
136.7 
136.1 
135.0 
13R.1 
132.7 
135.6 
133.6 
135.6 
139.4 
144.6 
137.3 

621.^62 
aiL2.S0O 

inoo 

rt^jK'A 

TOOOi 

Ftb *,  .. 

36.7500                                              4^m 

Mat. 

^     ^r*' 

27.0000     ].i5. 1     2H.0001J 

1 

■    mSt 

3A.400O 
36.6300 
37.3S0O 
37.6000 
28.0000 
38.0000 
39.0000 
30.5000 
37.4475 

122- 6 
123.7 
136.6 
139.1 
130.1 
130.1 
•134.7 
137.0 
127.5 

38.00QO 

28.0000 

moooo 

36.0000 
38.0000 

28.0000 
28.0000 
28,0000 
28.0000 

H      FniT 

■    V-r 

^^k  S& 

^^^k.jKSf 

^^HJP -f^ET "  * 

■^  Am«e,im.,  .... 

L            J 

'ikrtng^»  ia90-iai9...  «I0. 0224 

J*n.. , .0230 

Feb .0230 

IfAf..... .0330 

Anr. .0338 

MMY .0338 

June.,.. .0940 

Jiilf 

Aug. .,  -OMD 

&ypt .0340 

Oct.... .0240 

Nov._.„„ .0250 

Dee .OOSO 

AvetAge.  1908 |  «0ai7 


Lumber  and  Iwlldlng  niAteflalft. 

Month. 

Cemuntr  R<k 
0ef]<l«]e. 

BTtk  wbit«  pine. 

Hemloek. 

LIdw:  oom- 
mon. 

Llnaoedoil: 
raw. 

Frk» 

per 

barrel. 

RelA*; 
five 
pifce. 

Prk« 

Relft- 

tlve 
prk». 

Prk» 
perM 
feet. 

Rela- 
tive 
pr1fs«. 

Prtoe 

per     I 
barrel. 

Rela- 
tive 
pi1o«. 

Prioo 
galloa. 

Rcla- 
tlve 
priee. 

ArtngfL.lSOO'l^.. 

KLBSTI 
.H500 
.»S00 
.9MI0 
.9500 
.9600 
.9500 
.9500 
.9500 
.9900 
.9000 
.9S0O 
.9900 
.9S0O 

loao 

107. 1 
107, 1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
J07.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107.1 

49L0B29 

LIE7S0 

loao 

811.9625 

3a2S00 
21.0000 
22.0000 

22.onot» 

22.0000 
22LO0OO 
22.2800 
2912800 
22.3500 
22.2500 

loao 

180.3 
175.5 
183.0 
I8R.9 
]8a9 
183.0 
188.0 
186.0 

tiWLO 
iJtfLO 

tasxQ 

.»2Q(» 
.0300 
.9300 
.9300 
.9200 
1.0000 
1.0200 
1.0300 
.8700 
.8980 
.9300 
l.ffiiOO 
.9471 

100. 0 
Iia4 

iia4 
iia4 

110.4 

na4 

122.4 
122.4 
122.4 
104.4 
107.4 

iia4 

121  4 
113.7 

la  4535 
.4100 
.4400 
.4300 
.4300 
.4300 
.4000 
.3000 
.3800 
.3800 
.3800 
.4000 
.4300 
.4060 

100.0 
90  4 

F»l). 

I.fi7fi0  '139.9 
1.57«  «13».9 
].57£0  '130.9 
l.ff7»  '130.9 
L98Q0  '1Q7.9 
LflMO  <1«7.9 
1.8900  *lfl7.9 
L8000   rie7.fi 

97.0 

Mat .- 

03.8 

fev;.::::::::::: 

92.8 
92.8 

^01)4.. .m. ■.■■.....  .  T, 

88L3 

jaiT.... , ' 

88.0 

AOff. ....,,..., 

83.8 

8«t>t -_-..-, 

83k8 

oS::.:;::;;::;;;:;; 

1.8000 
1.7000 
1.7000 

'107.9 
*151, 1 
'151, 1 

83.8 

Nov.... 

22.2500  1  186.0 
22.2500     IDfLO 

88.2 

Dec 

92.8 

AvvraffP.  lIKtO....... 

1.7271 

'153.5 

21.8958 

tsao 

89.3 

•  Artngo  for  the  period  July.  18D4«  to  Decombor.  1889. 
»  Ai«ra89  for  1896-1800. 

'  Average  for  18116-1^99. 

'Doors:  pln«^  unmoIdM.  2  feet  8  Inches  hy  6  feet  8  Inehea,  1^  Inches  thk;k. 

«  For  metnod  of  computtng  rt'lative  prtc«  s«e  pagea  280  and  381;  avarage  for  1905,  il  J3ff7. 

SmSaSo,  60^07 0 
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BULLETIN   OF   THE   BUREAU   OF  LABOB. 


Tabl«  11.— monthly  actual  and  relative  prices  of  OOIOIODITIES 
IN  1906  AND  BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  189a-1899>-OoiiUnued. 

[Av«ng0  for  1906  computed  from  quototloiu  in  Table  I.] 


Month. 


Lumber  and  building  material!. 


Maple:  hard. 


Price 
perM 
7cet. 


.V\-era«e,  lM0O-18M..!t2ft.SOC2 

Jan 31.0000 

rtb i  31.0000 

Mar ;  31.0000 

Apr !  31.0000 

May :  31.0000 

June 31.0000 

July ;  31.0000 

.\UK '  31.0000 

8ept j  31.0000 

W '  ».0000 

Nov '  31.0000 

Pee 31.0000 

Average*  IWM Sl.OOQO 


Oak:  white,        Oak:  white, 
quartered. 


Pine:  white. 

boards.  No.  2 

bam. 


ReU-  Price 
tive  ,  perM 
price,      feet. 


R«la-  Pnoe  I  Rda- 1 
tive  perM  |  tlve  ! 
price,      feet,      pitoe. ! 


Pitoe 


lOaO  |S7.«Z82 

lOaO  S53.0771 

117.0 

«.aooo 

120.6 

74.5000 

117.0 

«.M» 

132.3 

7&5000 

117.0 

«.aooo 

132.3 

79.0000 

117.0 

«.aooo 

132.3 

79.0000 

117.0 

M.OOOO 

136^3 

71.0000 

117.0 

31.0000 

1313 

80LOO0O 

117.0 

51.0000 

1313 

80LO0OO 

117.0 

51.0000 

1313 

80LO0OO 

117.0 

51.0000 

1313 

SOlOOOO 

117.0 

51.0000 

1313 

80LO00O 

117.0 

51.0000 

1313 

SOlOOOO 

117.0 

51.0000 

1313 

SOlOOOO 

117.0 

aOL41«7 

134.7 

7I.1M7 

loao  i  laoioo 

138.8  I      *^ 

1412 

147.3 

147.3  1 

147.3  < 

149.0  1 

149.0 

149.0' 

149.0 

149.0' 

149.0 

149.0 

147.5 


Rda-j  Pnoe  Rel*- 
tlve  :  perM  tive 
price. :    feeC.      prioe. 


lOaO  -817.1104 
122.0     27.0000 

122.0   jaoooo 
122.0  I  Jaoooo ; 

1S.0  ■  80  0000  ■ 

aoooooi 


12tO 
12tO 
134.8 
134.5 
1315 
134.5 
1115 
127.0 


30  0000 


loao 

157.8 
175.1 
175.3 
1713 
1713 
1711 
1713 
1713 
1713 
1713 
1713 
1713 
17X8 


Month. 


\\vr.*c.    !>»**  '.H^ 


Plate  glaae: 
i    Pine:  white,       p..^.  _,b»      poUahcd.  8lla» 

I  8to5tq.ft. 


8to 


t<%eq.i 


Foplar. 


M..: 


■  ■.;  \ 
No* 


l*Tk* 

Rela- 

Price 

Rela. 

Price 

Bda. 

Price  JRila- 

Price 

Rda- 

p^rM 

tive 

perM 

tive 

pereq. 

tlw 

pereq.'  ttvy 

perM 

ttve 

teel. 

price.      •»«. 

icao  81^  «« 

pnoe. 

Toot: 

pricct. 

lOOO 

fooc   iprice. 

%C 

prtoe; 

$«v.vve 

iOOLlUD     MOLO  Sn.3067 

1010 

!C  tn<» 

i:<^.i 

r.Aw 

ie^.2 

.2»> 

'7X9 

.3100  <:xo 

48.0000 

ISLO 

S.\  AW 

l«.ii 

r  AW 

:«<: 

.2»^ 

'ri9 

.3100  <n.o 

415000 

154.6 

S.V  i^>V 

•«  ^ 

r  AW 

lev  2 

ITO 

<TX9 

.3100  4-n.o 

5LO00O 

1«Q.6 

S\  AW 

■.s:  6 

r  AW 

:♦  : 

2av 

^n* 

.3100  'n.0 

5i.oono 

lea* 

VV  vXX^' 

:^\  6 

.V.  .vw 

i-vv  : 

.;w 

<T7  2 

.3400    '<«L0 

51  OOOO 

162.fi 

V\  aw 

:s:<s 

.V  .\w 

'.•<\  2 

.^w 

'772 

.3400    4«l0 

51.0100 

162.6 

V\  AW 

-.'C^ 

,\\  .vw 

\^  2 

nv 

't:  i 

.3«D    '«L0 

5L0O0O 

162.6 

VV  «\\^* 

•.'Cf 

.V  .v^v 

:s.\  2 

.aci: 

r-2 

.3400    '80lO 

4BLO00O 

1513 

N\  AW 

•.'C'^ 

.v.  .vw 

:<^2 

.=u? 

•77  5 

.3«D    'AlO 

52LS00O 

167.4 

N.\  AW 

-.sc-i 

.r.  ,%>v 

:^\  2 

.;w 

r  77   » 

.3400    <«lO 

515000 

167.4 

SV  AU* 

•.'C* 

.r.  .'w^^ 

i-s?. : 

cw 

-*T  i 

.300    4»0 

51S00O 

167.4 

•vV  AW 

:'C- 

» .%w 

:sjw: 

.rK 

•fT  2 

.300    4«L0 

53.3000 

17a6 

>4  *,\V 

l«:0 

2*  .^W 

:».» 

.r»-T 

'  >.  I 

.X»0    <77.7 

318663 

162.5 

Shi=cW.  red 

i"\:' 

?> 

sj;"^ 

4<«w>lth. 

Spnoee. 

V  V 


^>*.V  S:     i- 


!■  •  ;  "^  X 

.'    .Y  "s  I 

'    .Y  -i.  J 

'■..Y  --.  » 

*   .Y  -3.  I 

ry  '\  i 

'  ?,'  *'.  I 

.'.  >'  '  i. » 

.'..V  -i.  I 


4  '■  * 


:.  V.  5 

^-  ' 
J>     * 


s.  :«.w 

k  '.W 
J.  -tw 


-V.  I 
-^  > 

•■;««.  J 

•fin.  * 
>».  f 

'  ■.."*.  ' 
'.  .X  ' 
■>.  2 


perM. 

Rci*- 

Prw    1 

Rela- 

«.-; 

tive 
priw. 

•SL-04 

>!I18 

s:ise» 

lOVO 

..  MW 

-1411 

2X90OO 

1«L9 

.MM 

-.411 

s.ooao 

l*L2 

14SM 

*:4i7 

35.6000 

UL3 

.  :tKM 

n*  • 

2^^0080 

l<tL3 

->WII 

1*: 

a&40DO 

UL3 

.OIM 

-jki 

&0000 

18L2 

LJSM 

^.38.* 

aL«a> 

18L3 

L3M 

-J8.» 

ML^nOD 

1$L3 

-mi 

ai.«» 

UL2 

k  6MM 

TflLJ 

AiMOO 

1743 

.  6MM 

•m* 

&om» 

1743 

.  aRM 

^.:i.s 

SLmm 

1743 

m:s 

TJT  2 

21H17 

178.8 

^^^V^                         WHOLESALE    PRICES,  1890  TO  1906.                               365 

Tablb  II.— MONTOLY  AiTrAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OFi'Om!e>DITIES 
IK  1906  AND  BASE  PRICES  lAVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899)— Continued. 

^f                                      (Aveiige  for  1906  computed  f ram  quotations  In  Table  I.] 

B^      Month. 

Lambv  uid  ImUdJnff  materUUa. 

Dnigiond 
chomlMla. 

Tar» 

Turpentine: 
spirits  ol. 

Window  glusB: 

American, 

Hingte,  firsts. 

6  X  8  to  10  X  15 

Inch. 

Window  gtasi: 

AmericfrQ, 

flingio,     thirds. 

6  X  8  to  10  X  15 

Inch. 

Alcohol :  gmLa. 

Prtoo 

per 

barrel. 

fL2048 
1.8000 
1.8000 
L9000 
1.9000 

i.aooo 

1.SO0O 
10000 
2.0000 
2L0000 
2.1500 
2.90OO 
2.3500 
L0583 

R«]a- 
tlvn 
price. 

Price      Reto- 

per        tlve 

gmllon.    price. 

Price 

per  SO 
•q.ft. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price 
per  50 

RgIo* 

tiT© 

price. 

Prioe 
gallon. 

flelo- 
tlvo 
prioe. 

^H.  rf  on .  - 

100.0 
140v4 
149.4 

14a  4 

149.4 
149.4 
149.4 
166.0 
160.0 
166.0 
178.5 
18Z0 
19fi.l 

m5 

10. 3343     100. 0 
.  6650     304. 0 

82.1514 

100.0 
U9,2 
lil9.2 
12A.2 
12M13 
120.2 
12Si2 
143.5 
143.5 
143.5 
143.5 
143.5 

81.8190 
2.1375 
2.1375 
2.1375 
2.1375 
2.1375 
2.1375 
2.3750 
2.3750 
Z3750 
2.3750 
2.3750 
£3760 
2.2503 

10O.O 
117.5 
117.5 
117.5 
117.5 
117.5 
117.5 
130.6 
I3D.6 

iao.fi 

130.6 
130.6 
130.6 
1240 

t2.24(k5 
2.4700 
2.4700 
2.4500 
2.4500 
2.4700 
2.4700 
2,4650 
Z4660 
2.4650 
2.4650 
2.4660 
2.4650 
X4642 

100.0 
110.2 
110.2 
100.4 
106.4 
110.2 

iia2 

110.0 
110.0 

iiao 

110.0 

no.o 

1     110.0 

nao 

.6825     204.2       ±71^ 
.7188  ,  215.0  '    2,7788 
.7075     211,  ti       2,7788 
.eS750     20L9       2.7788 
.6100  1  1^.5  1     2,7788 
.€063     18U4       3.1)875 

^^Ifilkiii 

^^^BS 

^^^wSv 

^^H£hu 

^Ei!i 

.eOOO     179^5 
.0400     191.4 
.0525     195.2 
.7013     209.8 
.7000     209.4 
.6649     leaO 

3.0675 

8.ai75 

3.0S7S 
a  0875 

^^H^P^  ---«- 

^^BwfMT 

Vtw 

2.9250  ;  13a  0 
2.919G  1  I.'t5v7 

^Av«cii«d0Q«....... 

H           Montli. 

Drugs  and  DhomLcala. 

Aloohohwood, 

reOned,  95  per 

ceot. 

Alum:  lump. 

Brimstone: 

Glyoerln:  re- 
fined. 

MtifiatlDadd:           \ 

20". 

PrIcP 
pOlon. 

Beta* 
t»?e 
price. 

PUce 
per 

pound. 

Relo- 

tlTe 
price. 

Price 

km. 

Rela> 
tlTe 
price. 

Price      Reao- 

per        live 

pound,    price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

10.9639 
,7000 
.7000 
.7000 
.7000 
.7000 
.7000 
.7000 
.7000 
.7000 
.7000 
.7000 
.7000 
.7000 

too.o 

73.4 
73.4 
73.4 
73.4 
73.4 
73.4 
73.4 
73.4 
73.4 
73.4 
73.4 
73.4 
73.4 

10.0167 
.0175 
.0175 
.0175 
.0175 
.0175 
.0175 
-0175. 
.0175 
.0175 
.0175 
.0175 
.0175 
.0175 

100.0  920,  mm 

104.8     22.1250 

100.0 
106.9 

80.1399  ^  tOO.O 
.1175       84.0 
.1150  '    82.2 

taoi04 
.0135 
.0135 
.0135 
.0135 
0135 
.0135 

•  .0135 
.0135 
.Old."* 
.0135 
.0135 
.0135 
.0135 

10Q.0 
129.8 
129.8 
129.8 
129.8 
129.8 
129.8 
129.6 
129.8 
129.8 
120.8 
129.8 
129.  S 
120.8 

104.8 
104.8 
104.  R 
104.8 
104.8 
104.8 
104.8 

22.1250     106.9 
22.1250     lOfi.9 

22.  liv^    ioe.9 

22.1250      106.9 
22,12.^      10ft.  9 
22.1250      106.9 
22. 12M      UNi.9 

^^I^^Ml 

.1125 

Am 

.1125 
.1125 
.112S 

.1125 

80.4 
80.4 
».4 
80.4 
80.4 
80.4 

^^^^^B?  *' 

^^^^^Qi^* . 

^^^^^^^  .  ■  k.*.  * 

^BB|*<*^«.^^. 

^^^-'"-"-'*— 

104.8     22.1^0     106.9 
104.8     22.1250      106.0 

.1125       80.4 
.1100       7«.6 

^^^H^L 

104.8 
104.  S 
104.8 

22. 12S0  ^   106.9 

.1100 

78.6 
62.2 
80.7 

^^Bn*M 

22.5000     108.7 
22.1563     107.1 

.1150 
.1129 

^plvvnge,  ioOO 

^L^     Monlli, 

Bni£s  ODd  chmalotlB, 

HofjiM  furnishing  goods.          ^H 

Optum:  tiatu- 
ml,  Ln  ooaea. 

Qulnlne.- 
Amerlcan. 

Sulphuric 

£  art  beai  ware: 
plates,  cream- 
colored. 

Eftrtheuwafe:      ^^ 
plates,  white 
granite. 

pAea 

p«r 

pound. 

Reto- 
tlve 
prtee. 

Price 

per 

ounce. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

PriPe 

per 

pound. 

Reio- 
tlTe 
price. 

Price 

per 

dosen. 

ReOo- 
tive 
price. 

Price 
dofen. 

80.4479 
.4.S86 
.4*i86 
.4586 
.4586 
.4586 
.4586 
.4S86 
.4586 
.4586 
.4586 
.4580 
.458S 
.4586 

Rdo- 
ttTe 

price. 

^^««n«cv  im-im  • 

«2.3e02 

a.otno 

2.0500 
3.8500 

2.8000 

3.7000 

2.7290 

X72S0 

S.1Q00  1 

8.0000 

8.1000 

8.1000 

8.3500 

2.95(M) 

100.0 
127.1 
12S.0 
120.8 
llft.e 
114.4 
116.5 
115.5 
131.3 
127.1 
131.3 
131.3 
141.9 
125,0 

10.2400 
.1900 
.1700 
,1800 

.laoo 

.1700 
.1700 

.i7m 

.1600 
.1550 
.1450 
.1450 
.1560 
.1658 

iin.o 

77.2 
00.2 
73.2 
73.2 

m.% 

06l2 
60.2 

65.0 
63.0 
56.9 
58.9 

03.0 
67,4 

80.0080 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 

.oiou 

.0100 
.011X1 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 
.OltX) 
.0100 
.0100 
.0100 

100.0 
112.4 
112.4 
112.4 
112.4 
111!.  4 
112,4 
112.4 
112.4 
112.4 
112.4 
112.4 
112.4 
112.4 

80.4136 

.4410 
.4410 
.4410 
.  4410 
.4410 

100.0 
106.6 
106,6 
106.6 
KJ6.fi 
llttn 

100.0 

102.4 
102.4 
102.4 
103.4 
103.4 
102.4 
102.4 
102.4 
102.4 
102.4 
10S.4 
102.4 
102.4 

^|gL»...^.i.. 

Apr 

2Sy7/.— II-I-.i; 

bfr* ::::::;:: 

.4410 
.4410 

1116.0 

■ 

.4410      lOOJJ 
.4410      108.6 
.4410     106.6 
.4410      ion,  6 
.  44J0     100  6 
.4410     106.6 

mL......-- 

MkL 

^K2: 

Amr^^imu.. 

1.. 

J 

BrUXnX   OF  THS  VrVEAU   OF 


TAnslL—MOXTHLY  AdTAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  OOMMCWmES 
IX  19K  AXD  B.%5E  PRICES  .AVERAGE  FT^R 
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Table  II,— MONTHLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMifODTTlES 
IN  1906  AND  BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR  1890-1899)— Cunduat^a. 

[ Aver«ge  for  IflOfi  cootputed  Irotn  quotAtlons  in  Table  L] 


1  ~ 

-  — .  —            = 

MlMsIIazwoiu. 

Mfttt:  w«item 

Paper:  newi. 

Paper:  wrap- 
ping, mamla. 

Proof  ftplritfl. 

Rope:  manjla, 
,'^ch. 

Piioo      RelftP 

per        tlVB 

biwhAt.    price. 

Prtoe 

per 

pound. 

Rd«- 

tlve 
price. 

Prtoe 

per 

pofmd. 

Rela- 
tive 

price. 

Price 

gyton. 

Rali^ 
ttve 

price. 

100.0 
112.2 
Til. 7 
111.3 
111.3 
1)2.2 
112.2 
112.3 
112.2 
113.2 
112.2 
112.2 
112.2 
U2.0 

Price 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Avenffi,  IBIM^ISBO.. 
jfi,n^ 

90,7030 
.0250 
.6880 

.mm 

.0980 
.8250 
.OiSSO 
.6550 
.6600 
.6500 
.8600 
.8800 
.7000 
.6471 

100.0 

sao 

88.9 
88.9 
88.9 
88.9 

93.2 
93.3 
92.5 
93.6 
93.5 
96,7 
99.« 
92.1 

iO.0209 
.0225 
.0235 
.0325 

.0908 
.0308 
.0208 
.0308 
.0208 
.0313 
.0213 

.oaw 

.0219 

100,0 
76.3 
75.3 
76.3 
60.  e 
60.6 
09.6 
69.6 
60.6 
71.2 
71.2 
83.6 
79.6 
73.2 

10. 0653 
.0525 
.OSS.*! 
.0525 
.0*00 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0475 
.0475 
.0475 
.0500 
,0500 

100.0 
94.0 
94.9 
049 
00,4 
90.4 
00.4 
90.4 
90.4 
85.9 
85.9 
85.9 
90.4 
00.4 

f 1.1499 
1.2900 
1.2850 
1.2800 
1.3800 
1.2900 
1.2900 
1.2000 
1.2900 
1.2000 
1.3900 
1.2900 
1.2900 
1,2879 

19.09S4 
.1260 
.1350 
.1250 
.12.50 
.1250 
.  1250 
.1250 
.1250 
.1338 
.1238 
,1275 
.1276 
.1263 

100.0 

1^  8 

FMi 

133.8 

Uat . 

i;<{  8 

45;v.v.":::::::::: 

13».8 
133.8 

June. 

133.8 

Julv..... 

133.8 

Aug....... .,. 

133,8 

Sept.... ,„„ 

132.5 

Oct * 

132.5 

Nov 

136.5 

01^  ,.            

136.5 

Avenge,  1906....... 

134.0 

^^^       Month. 

Rubber:  Pan, 

Softp:  castlle, 
mottled,  pure. 

Starcb:  Uim- 
dry. 

TobMoo:  piuf. 

Tobitceo: 

uJated,  Seal 
ofN.C, 

PllOft 

pound. 

EitlA- 

tiv« 
pricje.  , 

rrice    ,|  H  dia- 
per        tivo 
pound,    price. 

Price      Relft- 

pBf     ,   tlve 

poimd.    price. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

Price 
pound. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

80  8007 
1.2550 
L23S0 
1.2350 
1.3450 
1.2350 
1.2200 
1. 1900 
1.  L800 
L1900 
1.1900 
1.1950 
1.1875 
1. 2131* 

100.0 
166.7 
154.3 
154  2 
!5&5 
154  2 
1514 
14&6 
147.4 
1486 
148.6 
146.2 
148.3 
151.fi 

|0.O5a9 
.0G50 

100  0 
114  2 

10.0348 
.0350 
.0360 
.0350 
,03i50 
.0375 

0375 
.0375 

0376 
.0375 
.0376' 
.0375 
.0376 
.0367 

too.o 

1Q0.6 
10O6 
100  6 
10O.6 
107.8 
107.8 
107  8 
107.8 
107.8 
107.8 
107.8 
107.8 
105.5  ' 

•0.3962 
.4900 
.4900 
.4000 

.4900 
.4900 
.4900 
.4900 
.4900 
.4700 
.4700 
.4700 
.4700 
.4833 

loao 

123.7 

123.7 

123.7 

123.7 

123.7 

133-7 

123.7 

123.7 

118. 6 

118  6 

lia6 

118.6  1 

122.0 

10.6090 
.6000 
.6000 
.6000 
.6000 
.0800 
.0000 
.6000 
.8000 
.8000 
.8000 
.0000 
.0000 
.6000 

100.0 
117.9 

F*b ...* 

.0(V50 
0G50 
OtkW 
.0650 
,0060 
.0650 
.OCSO 
.0650 
.0660 
.0650 
.0660 
.0660 

1142 
1142 
1142 
114  2 
1143 
1142 
114  2 
1141 
114  2 
114  2 
114  2 
1142 

117. 9 
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Apr 

117.9 

MSy.....:^:.:...:. 
■   jX:::::r:::::::: 
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■   ^: .::;; 

117.9 

■    Sept... 

117.9 

■   oS .::::::::::::::: 
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H       K'^" 
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H        n« 
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H      AvimMSe,  1909....... 

117.9 

a|-illCll« 
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-^MONTHLY  RELATIVE  PRI«  Ecf  OF  i'OMXODmB  IS  19 

Aurup  fiia»li 


[r4«  >  nl>—n  11  «ad  ill  II  lit  111  «tf  Ui»  ub^L  Mt 
I  fcte*  for  ite  pBkT,.  «•  Aon.  to  Tafeit  I4 
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13X1 

1».2 

J'i:y... 

HI  s 

III.  1 

III  ^ 

I3j  2 

l.^)  1 

151  7 

.    13).  S 

1.U.9 

131.4 

131.4 

124  0 

.%'«?.... 

IK  .J 

110  -J 

Hi  'I 

I.T7.& 

144.* 

141  4 

1J«  4 

I3fi.* 

l>.0 

ULO 

122. 8 

fi-rpt... 

IJ^  I 

!!>»  ■/ 

ii-j  .s 

I>.3 

ir  0 

1C7 

liLi 

ir.3 

i.r.  2 

Ul-4  . 

121s 

'x5.... 

I/:  -s 

124.  -f 

lJf,.2 

14.)  2 

147  3 

I4fe..l 

i2i: 

IJ3.4 

l::4.3 

132.3  : 

12&2 

Nov 

i;ii4' 

i2(j .; 

122.5 

i:»7..1 

14D0 

138.7 

120  1 

n*>.3 

ll'»  7 

12X9 

ia0L9 

D«.... 

125.  *i  : 

li'r  .-| 

122.  "i  i 

IC2.9 

It*  -» 

142. '.» 

1>.7 

I2fi.* 

ir.s 

131.1 

130LO 

1»K.... 

115.  J 

11.11 

114.2 

141.3 

141.1 

icr2 

131.7 

m5. 

l.C.4 

t»-7 

1 

12X4 

KodUl 


Jftn.. 

VfX, 
Mar. 

Apr. 
iKy. 
Jim*: 
July. 
AiJi^. 
fl^pt. 
Cht.. 
Nov 

lorjH,. 


Food.  *Mc- 


choice 


Bread. 


Cnckcn. 


Loaf. 


W»ahlnfr- 


lioflton.  I    .^oda.       ATersge.   ton  mar- 


ket. 


I'Jh.J 

ij7.:i 

ll'».:j 

iJi.  -» 
i!.V3 
il'Mi 
I'll.  I 
'A*.    H 

ii;i> 


I 


i;«.7 
i-tl  7 
i:«  7 
i;t{.: 

l.t'J.7 

i.^i  7 

llTi  7 

i:t'i.  7 
i:«.  7 

1x1. 7 

i.n  7 
i;k  7 
i;n.  7 


W).5 

w. :, 
flo.,- 

Ui>.5 
91)..-. 
90..-, 

w..> 
W).:> 

9i>..-. 

w.  .*> 

•UK'S 


112. 1 
112.1 
112.1 
112.1 
112.1 
112.1 
112.1 
112.1 
112.1 
112.1 
112.1 
112.1 
112.1 


I4i>.  a 
H)i>.6 

1»». « 

ifm.ft 

101).  rt 
100.6 

lOfKft 
100.6 
100.6 
100.6 


Hom^ 

ViennA 

ATvage. 

Y  mar- 

. N.  Y. 

Arenge. 

ket  . 

market). 
113.6 

11S.6 

110.9 

IlH.6 

113.6 

110.9 

Uvft 

113.6 

110.9 

IlH.H 

113.6 

110.9 

nM.6 

113.6 

110.9 

llH.6 

113.6 

110.9 

IlHf, 

113.6 

110.9 

il«<.6 

113.6 

110.9 

il'^.6 

U3.6 

110.9 

I IV  6 

113  6 

110.9 

llH.ft 

113.6 

110.9 

IIH.6 

113.6 

110.9 

llH.6 

n.r6 

110.9 

Table  II1*^M0NTHLY   RELATIVE   PRICES   OF  LXKMMODITIES  IN  1906— 

Cun  tinned, 

JLYonge  pitoo  for  IS0<>-18DD*  100.    Rolftttve  pdco  for  1906  oomputod  from  AToragta  prioo  tor  tbe  yeAtt 

00  ttoowD  la  Table  lA 


i 

FMMt^etO. 

Batt«r. 

Eggs: 

Flih. 

H      MnQtii. 

QraAm^ 

(ei«iii 

Craam- 
err, 

Dairy, 

K.  Y., 

Coffee: 

Rio 
No.  7. 

ncw- 
lald, 

Cod, 

Her^ 

Hack- 
ctnel, 
aiUl, 

^^B 

extra 

Now 

Awet" 

foU 

laocy, 

dry, 

ring, 

Salmon, 

Atut- 

^^B 

{N.Y. 

York 

agt. 

croam* 

XMiar- 

bank. 

flhor**, 

canned. 

Age. 

1 

niftfN- 
Icet). 

tnar- 

State. 

by. 

large. 

round. 

1  a^-" 

124  4 

118.3 

120.1 

120.0 

143.4 

61.4 

141.1 

141.0 

152,  .1 

106.2 

115.4 

128.7 

■  wb.,.. 

127.9 

12L3 

122,9 

1340 

144  4 

643 

113.3 

141.0 

168,8 

lDft.2 

115.4 

132L0 

m     Mar... 

124  1 

12L5 

12a0 

1240 

143,2 

63.8 

06.7 

141.0 

172.1 

10D,2 

115.4 

133.7 

■  fc: 

101. 4 

m,2 

1(H.7 

101.  S 

144  4 

61,0 

101.0 

141.0 

172.1 

88.5 

113.7 

128.8 

01. 0 

01,  C 

»7.3 

09.3 

134.2 

61.2 

100.9 

141.0 

172.1 

H8.5 

117.1 

129.7 

Xttne... 

01.6 

00.3 

0fi.S 

02.6 

107,0 

S7.1 

106.3 

136.5 

172  1 

09  1 

117. 1 

131.2 

Julv... 

m.6 

03.0 

00.3 

0&3 

1140 

50.5 

116.6 

132.1 

17X1 

09,1 

117.1 

130.1 

■    Anir... 

103,7 

102.7 

107.8 

1047 

122.0 

67,6 

123.5 

132.1 

172.1 

99.1 

U7.i 

130.1 

■    aspt... 

113.1 

111.2 

11&4 

113,3 

128.0 

643 

145.2 

^12.1 

173.  1 

102,6 

107. 8 

128,7 

^Loft.... 

iia4 

119.1 

124  8 

130.8 

1342 

643 

162.0 

132.1 

15S.9 

113.2 

107.8 

128.0 

^^&'" 

126.7 

125v2 

i;»,3 

127,4 

135.2 

50.0 

180.1 

1.12. 1 

158-0 

120.3 

113.7 

131.3 

^■K— 

143.3 

144.7 

137.7 

141.0 

146.7 

57.1 

2Qe.fi 

132,1 

172.1 

127,4 

113.7 

136.3 

^^K^BoL... 

iiaa 

111.0 

1149 

lia.1 

133.0 

61.8 

133.2 

136.2 

168.0 

104  7 

114  3 

130.8 

1 

Flour. 

Fruit. 

Wheat 

Applea. 

■     Month. 

Buck- 
wlieat. 

Rye. 

Average. 

Sprtng 
pateiiti. 

Winter 
stralghta. 

Ay«iage. 

Evapo- 
rated» 
oholOQ. 

Sim- 
dried. 

Average. 

Jan.... 

100.4 

123.6 

106.0 

*     90.0 

102.5 

100.5 

124.0 

104.5 

114.3 

F^.... 

IQS.A 

123.6 

102.4 

06.2 

00.3          106.0 

118  1 

109.3 

113.7 

Mar.... 

al05.5 

119.1 

97.7 

92.7 

06.2 

10S.8 

118,1 

106.8 

112.5 

■  ^'/;:: 

■105.5 

115.3 

98.0  1 

91.1 

06.1 

110.2 

117,4 

100.3 

113.4 

«105.5 

113.1 

101. 0 

08.0 

00.5 

104.4 

129.9 

itlOD.3 

119.6 

■    Sum.,. 

•105,5 

11.5.3 

I0fi,2 

101.6 

103.4 

106.0 

134.4 

atOO.3 

121.0 

■    July... 

«105,5 

113,8 

ino.4 

07.4 

98.0 

104.3 

134.4 

<il00,3 

121.9 

■    Aug.,.. 

•IftVS 

113.1* 

av3 

03.7 

01.0 

101.8 

137.3 

•100.3 

123.3 

■    8«pt... 

113.2 

I07.i 

W.7 

80.3 

02.0 

lOLO 

124.0 

87.4 

106.7 

^&   Oct.... 

126.1 

109.3 

97.2 

80.5 

03.4           106.5 

67.9 

82. 5 

75.2 

^V   Not... 

118.4 

117.6 

96.7 

80.1 

02.9           105.^ 

,         76.7 

09.6 

88.2 

H   0W.... 

117.1 

119.1 

07.0 

86.  S 

02.4  ;        106.2 

103.3 

126.2 

114.8 

I  ""• 

115,0 

115.0 

00.5 

94.0 

96.8          106,1 

115.5 

108.3 

109.4 

H      Month. 

Fmft. 

Oloco*?. 

Lard: 

prime 

contract. 

Meal:  com. 

Curraiits* 
in  barrela 

Pmnea 
California.; 
In  boxes. 

Raiatna, 

California. 
London 
layer. 

Awrag©. 

Fine 
white. 

Fine 
yellofr. 

Avmmge. 

H    Jan.... 

146.7 

78.3 

ioa.6 

lias 

134.7 

120.2 

1240 

127.8 

135.0 

^     Feb.... 

148.3 

80.0 ; 

106.  A 

111.6 

1347 

122.8 

110.2 

122.9 

I2L1 

Mar.... 

148.3 

80.0 

)m.3 

110.5 

134.7 

126.3 

119.2 

118.0 

118.6 

^/x:::: 

151.  T 

79.2 

103.3 

111.  4 

134.7 

136.1 

1 19. 2 

122.9 

UM 

151.7 

88.0 

103.3 

1143 

141.7 

135.6 

1240 

127.8 

125.8 

Juntt..,, 

l.M,0 

94.4 

109.3 

117.5 

141.7 

137,3 

128,7 

132.8 

130.  A 
125.7 

July.... 

154.9 

02.1 

110,0 

110.0 

148.8 

139.8 

1240 

127.8 

^  log.... 

154.0 

03.1 

01 10.0 

119.0 

148.8 

137,2 

116.8 

120.5 

118.9 

■S""- 

1540 

02.1 

« 110.0 

110.0 

148.8 

138.1 

116.8 

130.5 

118.7 

170.1 

74.3  1 

103.3 

115,9 

148.8 

146.6 

134.0 

127.8 

125.7 

^U|07— 

213.3 

76.0 

113.3 

134.2 

148.8 

146.6 

116.8 

130.5 

118.9 

^Hn^ 

313.3 

743 

113,3 

133.6 

148.8 

141.0 

116.8 

120.5 

118.7 

■*•- 

163.7 

83.5 

iOfl.fi 

117.9 

142.0 

135.6 

120,8 

1242 

122.5 

aNomlDAl  prtoa;  aee  explanation  on  page  282. 


h  4.verage  for  1803-1800=^00. 
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lATarage  price  for  1800-1890-100.    Relative  price  for  1000  oompated  from  averaae  prtoe  for  the  je«r» 


M  inown  in  Table  I.] 


Food,  etc. 


Meat. 


Beef. 

Pork. 

•             ' 

Month. 

Freih, 
natiye 
■idee. 

Salt, 
extra 

Salt, 

Baoon, 

Baoon, 

Salt. 

Mntton, 

Aver- 

hami, 
weat- 
em. 

Aver- 
age. 

short 
dear 
■ides. 

short 
rib 

Hams, 
smoked 

mess, 
old  to 
new. 

Av«r. 

diWMd. 

•»»• 

Jan.... 

04.0 

118.6 

114.7 

100.1 

110.1 

120.8 

102. 4 

137.4 

117.8 

11&7 

114.4 

Ftob.... 

04.8 

118.6 

114.7 

100.8 

128.0 

128.8 

iiae 

180.1 

126.0 

121.0 

110.7 

Mar.... 

06.1 

118.5 

114.7 

110.4 

136.8 

135.4 

113.7 

144.0 

188.1 

U7.8 

122.2 

^V.::: 

07.3 

118.5 

114. 7 

110.2 

140.7 

141.0 

120.7 

140.0 

188.8 

118.0 

125.8 

06.0 

111.6 

117.5 

100.2 

140.0 

141.6 

123.3 

146.8 

188.2 

126.7 

125.0 

June.... 

102.0 

100.1 

117.6 

100.7 

140.0 

isao 

128.0 

148.3 

1411 

180.1 

129.5 

July.... 

108.4 

102.0 

120.2 

106.8 

140.8 

151.8 

183.0 

156.8 

148.6 

110.4 

U0.0 

^ 

103.8 

102.0 

120.2 

100.0 

144.0 

145.8 

188.2 

161.7 

147.6 

116.0 

120.1 

105.4 

106.0 

120.2 

iia6 

143.1 

148.0 

182.2 

162.8 

145.4 

122.7 

120.5 

104.4 

106.0 

120.2 

iia2 

lfi.4 

148.1 

134.5 

158.6 

144.7 

121.4 

128.8 

Not.... 

107.5 

106.0 

125.4 

118.0 

140.7 

141.0 

137.5 

157.7 

144.2 

116.8 

120.1 

Dec.... 

106.4 

106.0 

181.8 

114.2 

141.2 

140.1 

183.1 

154.5 

143.2 

117.8 

U&7 

1000.... 

101.2       110.3 

110.2 

1 

iia2 

180.6 

140.2 

125.6 

150.6 

180.0 

120.7 

126.0 

Molasaee: 

Soda: 
bicarbo- 
nate of, 
American. 

Spices.                   1 

Milk: 
freah. 

New  Or- 
leana, 

do 

Rice: 
meitlc. 

Salt: 
Ameri- 

1 

Btanh: 
pore 

Month. 

Nat- 
megs. 

Pepper. 

open  ket* 
tie. 

c 

boioo. 

can. 

Singa- 
pore. 

Avenge. 

com. 

Jan.... 

137.3 

107.0 

80.2 

00.4 

62.2 

86.4 

155.8 

06.0 

104.0 

il^b.... 

134.5 

107.0 

83.6 

09.4 

62.2 

37.0 

152.7 

06.3 

104.0 

Mar.... 

122.4 

107.9 

83.6 

06.8 

62.2 

42.2 

152. 7 

07.5 

104.0 

Apr  ... 

112.0 

107.9 

83.6 

06.1 

62.2 

42.2 

148.6 

05.4 

104.0 

May.  .. 

101.2 

107.0 

83.6 

02.3 

G2.2 

43.4 

151.9 

07.7 

104.0 

June 

H8.2 

107.9 

84.7 

04.8 

(B.2 

43.4 

155.3 

00.4 

104.9 

July.... 

91.  H 

107.9 

84.7 

101.9 

02.2 

42.2 

151.0 

07.1 

104.0 

Auk.... 

104.3 

107.9 

84.7 

103.6 

02.2 

40.5 

153.5 

07.0 

104.0 

Sopt.... 

113.7 

107.9 

84.7 

103.6 

02.2 

38.7 

151.9 

05.3 

104.0 

Oct.... 

127.5 

107.9 

87.0 

105.8 

62.2 

38.7 

151.0 

05.3 

104.0 

Nov.... 

137.3 

107.9 

87.0 

110.7 

62.2 

38.2 

151.0 

05.1 

104.0 

Doc 

147.1 

107.9 

87.0 

113.6 

02.2 

36.4 

145.3 

00.0 

100.5 

1906.... 

118. 

0 

1 

07.9 

84.5 

101.4 

62. 

2 

40.0 

151.0 

00.0 

105.3 

Sugar. 


— 



Month. 

80*»  fair  9(i*»  con-l 

rofln- 

trlfu- 

ing. 

gal. 

Jan.... 

92.3 

94.0 

Feb.... 

85.5 

87.7 

Mar.... 

87.8 

00.0 

i^.'vv;: 

87.1 

89.3 

86.8 

89.2 

June... 

88.9 

91.0 

July . . . 

95.2 

96.5 

Aug.... 

99.5 

100.7 

Sept.... 

103.9 

105.2 

Oct.... 

103.0 

103.4 

Nov.... 

06.0 

90.0 

Dec..., 

96.9 

08.0 

1906.... 

93.7 

05.3 

Granu- 
lated. 


93.7 

93.3 

91.5 

88.2 

93.7 

00.5 

03.6 

00.0 

02.7 

80.6 

04.1 

01.3 

06.3 

06.0 

99.2 

99.8 

100.0 

103.0 

97.8 

101.4 

96.3 

97.8 

97.7 

97.5 

05.5 

94.8 

Tea: 

Tallow. 

For- 
moBa, 

fine. 

114.9 

86.3 

117.0 

86.3 

114.9 

86.3 

116.3 

86.3 

115.6 

86.3. 

114.9 

86.3 

114.7 

75.7 

115.6 

75.7 

119.5 

81.0 

131.3 

81.0 

147.4 

81.0 

140.5 

81.0 

119.3 

82.8 

VogctebloB,  freah. 

Vlne- 

Aver- 

Pota- 

cfder, 
Mon- 
arch. 

age. 

Onions. 

toes, 
Bur- 
bank. 

Aver- 
age. 

food, 
etc. 

125.0 

122.5 

123.8 

115.0 

112.3 

117.7 

106.0 

112.9 

115.0 

'      112. 2 

117.7 

102.8 

110.3 

115.0 

111.7 

117.7 

121.5 

119.6 

115.0 

111.0 

66.2 

106.2 

86.2 

115.0 

100.8 

58.8 

146.9 

102.9 

115.0 

111.1 

95.6 

a  146.0 

121.3 

115.0 

112.3 

103.0 

a  146.0 

125.0 

115.0 

1U2 

80.9 

100.2 

00.6 

115.0 

112.4 

80.9 

88.2 

84.6 

115.0 

112.7 

05.6 

80.2 

02.4 

115.0 

115.8 

103.0 

84.7 

03.0 

115.0 

116.2 

96.8 

109.7 

103.3 

115.0 

112.6 

a  Nominal  price;  see  explanation  on  page  282. 
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■  11.— MONTHLY  RELATIVE    PRICES   OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1906— 

■ 

Continued. 

^m    lAvengB  pfko  for  189(K18Q0-1(K).    Relative  prioe  for  190fi  oomputed  from  Avenbga  prloe  for  the  yeiLr, 
^m                                                                      &B  sbowEi  In  Table  I.j 

H      Month. 

Cloths  aod  olothlii^. 

Bags: 
2bu., 

Blaoketa. 

Boota  and  »bo«B, 

11-4, 

aU     ; 
wooL 

11-i. 
cotton 

11-4, 

cotton 

Maa'a 

Ifen^a 
split 
boots. 

Hen'a 
vloicalf 
ahoea. 

Wen-i 
vHkld 

Wom- 

■ 

Amof^ 

toa«. 

wool 

wArp» 

OOttOQ 

and 
wool 

'  Aver- 
age. 

bro- 
spUt. 

Blocher 
b«l.,vlGl 
calf  top, 

iihoea, 
Good- 
year 

en'a 
aoUd 
grain 
aboee. 

Aver- 

* 

I 

fUIiog. 

IT 

welt. 

■    Jaii.... 

138,7 

122.0 

13a  5 

141.5 

131.3 

12S.3 

1346 

102.7 

101.3 

125.4 

iia3 

■    Feb.... 

138.7 

133.0 

130.5 

141.5 

131.3 

136.3 

134  6 

10SL7 

102.3 

135.4 

118.3 

Utkr..., 

138.7 

123.0 

130,5 

141.5 

13L3 

136.3 

140,7 

102.7 

102.3 

135.4 

U0.5 

^  i&;:::: 

138.7 

132.0 

130,5 

141.5 

131.3 

136.3 

140.7 

102.7 

102.2 

135.4 

119.8 

13S.7 

122,0 

130,5 

141. 5 

131  3 

135.3 

140.7 

102.7 

102.2 

138wl 

130.1 

■    June... 

13&7 

132.0 

130.5 

141.5 

131.3 

126.3 

140.7 

102.7 

102.2 

128. 4 

120.1 

■    July    .. 

13(L9 

122.0 

130,6 

141.5 

131,3 

126.3 

140.7 

113.3 

102.2 

138.4 

1      123L2 

W     AUS^... 

13fi.9 

132.0 

130,5 

141.5 

131.3 

126.3 

143.7 

113.2 

102.2 

125.4 

122.3 

■    Sept... 

13n.« 

122.0 

130,5 

141.5 

131.3 

128. 9 

146.S 

113.2 

104  3 

m.4 

133.7 

■    Oet.... 

138.7 

132.0 

130.5 

141,5 

131. 3 

128.0 

152.9 

ua2 

1048 

125.4 

1249 

■^     Nov.... 

1S2.2 

123.0 

130.5 

141.5 

131.3 

131. 4 

Id9.0 

U312 

106.5 

125.4 

127.1 

Deo...- 

135.8 

132.0 

130,5 

141.5 

131.3 

131. 4 

KI3.1 

iia2 

ioa7 

135.4 

128.2 

1W>.... 

129,1 

132.0  '      130.5 

1 

14K5 

131.3 

12Cv8 

1448 

106.0 

1014 

136.2 

121.8 

1 

Broad- 
cloth: 
first  qual-     CaUoo: 
Ity.  i'iaclc.    Coch«NJO 

Cazpeta. 

Cotton  llMuiela. 

■ 

■      Mootb. 

Bnisaela, 

logmln. 

WUton, 

3i  yard! 

\^£* 

■ 

A^-inch,      print*. 

5-fnune, 

2-ply, 

5-fmme, 

Avengei 

to  the 

Avef&ge. 

■ 

XXX     1 

Bigeiow. 

UweU.  , 

Blgelow. 

pound. 

pound. 

■ 

WOOL      1 

Itfi 

iie.« 

09.5 

115.1 

116.2 

115.0 

115.7 

127.5 

121.7 

1^6 

PWj.... 

aflw6 

W.5 

115,1 

116.2 

115.0 

115.7 

131.0 

136. 1 

128.8 

Mar.... 

11A.6 

00.5  1 

IIS.  t 

116.2 

115.0 

115.7 

131.0 

13S.1 

138.8 

fiS'/.::: 

U(L(I 

09.5 

115.1 

116.2 

115.0 

115.7 

131.0 

136.1 

138.0 

l]<k6 

09.5 

115.1 

116.2 

115. 0 

115.7 

131.0 

136.1 

128.8 

June... 

iie.s 

09.5 

110.9 

116.3 

121.1 

110. 1 

13t0 

136.1 

128.8 

JuJy.... 

i]«.fi 

09.5 

110.9 

116.3 

131.1 

110.1 

131.0 

126.1 

128.8 

Aug..  . 

UCfl 

09.5 

110.9 

116.2 

121.1 

110.1 

13L0 

136.1 

138.8 

S^t... 

!1&9 

09.5 

110.0 

116.2 

m.i 

110.1 

131.0 

138.1 

128.8 

oSt.... 

1M.« 

oa5 

110.9 

116.2 

121.1 

119.1 

131. 0 

138.1 

128.8 

Nov.... 

110.8 

99.5 

110.9 

116.2 

12hl 

119.1 

131.0 

138.1 

138.8 

Beo.... 

116. « 

90.5 

119.0 

116.2 

121.1 

119.1 

131.0 

138.1 

138.8 

1909.... 

lldO 

99.5 

117,0 

116.2 

iiao 

117.7 

130.7 

128.7 

138.3 

H     Montb, 

Cotton 
thread:   ' 
§-cord^ 
SOCkyard 

Coati. 

Cotton  yarna 

Denlitia: 
Amo«- 

Drllllma. 

Flamu'ls : 
whit<^. 
4-4.  Bal- 
lard Vale 
No.  3. 

Caitied, 

white, 
mule- 

ffpilD, 

norLhem, 

Carded, 

whlti^» 

Kptin. 
northern, 

Average. 

perdL 

304iiab. 
BUrkA. 

Average. 

I 

coiie«,  10/1 

cones,  22/1. 

I   X...... 

120.1 

137.5 

110.  a 

123.4 

119. 7 

ISI^S 

143.4 

139.0 

123.4 

■    F«l».... 

120.1 

124  4 

116.8 

120.6 

119.7 

13S.6 

144ft 

IttlO 

122.4 

■    Msr.... 

120.1 

131.3 

114  3 

117.8 

119.7 

136^6 

148^1 

140.  g 

122,4 

■  i£^:: 

130.1 

131.3 

1143 

117-8 

110,7 

13&.& 

143.6 

139.6 

122.4 

lao.x 

124  4 

110.8 

130.6 

'  119. 7 

136.5 

147.0 

141.8 

122,4 

June. .. 

120.1 

I2r3 

114  3 

1 17.  8 

114  0 

13A.& 

144  7 

140.1 

122.4 

July.... 

120.1 

13  L  3 

114  3 

117,8 

1140 

13&5 

142.0 

1^8 

122.4 

^v;; 

laai 

121. 3 

1143 

117.8 

1140 

13&6 

14&5 

140.  S 

122.4 

130.1 

lis.  2 

111.7 

115.0 

1140 

135.  fi 

139.0 

137.7 

123,4 

130.1 

124.4 

116.B 

130.6 

119,7 

13&5 

135.1 

13&S 

122.4 

Nov.... 

110.1 

130.6 

13L0  , 

136.3 

110.7 

136.5 

137.0 

136.3 

122.4 

Deo.... 

130.1 

130.9 

129.5  , 

1347 

110. 7 

136^5 

136.5 

ts&o 

132.4 

^      IWO.... 

130.1 

124  6 

117.0 

130.8 

118.1 

135i5 

142.0 

138u8            122,4^^ 

L 

1 
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Table  III.— MONTHLY  RELATIVE   PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1906- 

Continued. 

[Av«r«g»  price  for  180O-18M— 100.    ReUtlve  price  for  1906  computed  ftom  aven|pe  pcksa  for  tlie  year, 

M  ebowD  In  Table  I.] 


Clotlu  and  dothlng. 

Olnghajne. 

HorM- 

Hodery. 

llontb. 

Amoa- 
kei«. 

Lancae- 
ter. 

Aver- 
age. 

blan- 
keti:  6 
pounds 

wool. 

Men'i  cotton 
halfhoee, 
■eamleae, 
faat  black, 
30  to  23  OE. 

Men'i  cotton 
halfhoee, 
■eamleae, 
84needlee. 

Women'! 
combed 

o^Sonhoe^ 

Women's 
cotton  hoae, 
■eamleae, 
last  black. 
86  to  S8  OS. 

Awr- 

Jan.... 

103.2 

loaa 

101.8 

136.3 

682.1 

89.3 

108.7 

»84.8 

8:».6 

Feb.... 

103.3 

loaa 

101.8 

136.3 

ft82.1 

89.3 

UB.7 

•  848 

&'.6 

Mar.... 

103.3 

loaa 

101.8 

136.3 

ft  82.1 

89.3 

108.7 

•  84.8 

m.t 

iSV.::: 

103.3 

loaa 

101.8 

136.3 

82.1 

89.3 

1IB.7 

7&9 

8&2 

103.3 

loaa 

101.8 

136.3 

e82.1 

89.3 

108.7 

c7&9 

8&2 

June. .. 

103.3 

loas 

101.8 

136l8 

e82.1 

89.3 

102.7 

«7&0 

88.2 

July.... 

103.3 

loas 

101.8 

136l3 

e82.1 

89.3 

102.7 

«'7&9 

88.2 

Aug.... 

103.3 

100.3 

101.8 

13&8 

e82.1 

89.3 

108.7 

C7&9 

88.2 

Sept... 

107.9 

1047 

106.3 

1S&3 

86l3 

89.3 

102.7 

8L6 

89.7 

Oct.... 

113.6 

104.7 

108.7 

136l3 

tfS&S 

89.3 

102.7 

<8I.6 

89.7 

Nov.... 

113.6 

113.4 

113.0 

136.3 

486l3 

89.3 

102.7 

4  81.6 

89.7 

Dec.... 

113.6 

113.4 

118.0 

136l8 

4S&.3 

89.3 

102.7 

'81.6 

89.7 

1906.... 

106.0 

103.3 

104.7 

136.3 

«88l8 

89.3 

102.7 

«8L6 

8BL7 

Leather. 

Unen  thread. 

Month. 

Hameee, 
oak. 

he 

Bole, 
mlock. 

Sole.  oak. 

Wax  calf, 
a0to401ba. 
to  the  doien, 

Average. 

Shoe, 
lOe,  Bar- 
bour. 

ft«ord, 
aoo-yard 
■pools, 

Average. 

B  grade. 

Barbour. 

Jan.... 

12&9 

126.4 

113.0 

107.0 

IIM 

102.1 

103.7 

102.0 

Feb.... 

125.9 

126.4 

113.0 

107.0 

118.1 

102.1 

103.7 

102.9 

Mar.... 

126.9 

126.4 

113.0 

107.0 

118.1 

102.1 

103.7 

1QC2.0 

Apr 

125.9  ; 

131.5 

113.0 

107.0 

119.4 

102.1 

103.7  : 

102.9 

May... 

127.7  ! 

131. 5 

113.0 

110.8 

120.8 

102.1 

103.7  ; 

102.9 

Juno... 

127.7 

131. 5 

111.6 

110.8 

120.4 

102.1 

103.7  1 

102.9 

July... 

127.7  ' 

131.6 

111.5 

110.8 

120.4 

102.1 

103.7  ' 

102.9 

Aufr..  . 

129.  4  , 

131. 5 

113.0 

110.8 

121.2 

102.1 

103.7 

102.9 

S«'pt . . . 

129.4 ; 

131.5 

110.0 

110.8 

120.  4  1            102. 1  1 

103.7 

102.9 

Oct.... 

129.  4 

131.  5 

111.6 

iia8 

120.8 

102.1 

103.7 

102.9 

Nov... 

131.1 

135.4 

111.5 

110.8 

122.2 

102.1 

103.7 

102.9 

Doc.... 

131.1 

135.4 

120.4 

110.8 

124.4 

102.1 

103.7 

102.9 

1900.... 

K 

JS.! 

130.9 

i      ' 

12.9 

1 

09.5 

120.4 

102.1 

103.7 

102.9 

Month. 


Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 

Apr 

May.... 

Jiini' 

July.... 
Aug.... 
Sopl.... 

Oct 

Nov.... 
Dec.... 
190(i 


Chinchilla. 

B-rough,all 

wool. 


I 


117.8 
117.8 
117.8 
117.8 
117.8 
117.8 
117.8 
117.8 
117.8 
117.8 
117.8 
117.8 
117.8 


Chinchilla, 
cotton  warp. 
C.  C.  grade. 


Overcroatings. 

Covert  cloth, 

light  weight. 

staple. 


9H.3 

la^4 
iaa4 

102.4 

loas 
iai4 
ia'i.4 

102.4 
102.4 

10:14 
loas 

915.3 
101.  (i 


90.9  I 
S(L9 
96.9  , 
9(19  I 
96.9 
9(19  : 
9(19  I 
9a9 
96.9  I 

9a9 

9(19 
9(19  I 
9(19 


Kersey, 

standard 

27  to  28  oz.^ 

1(}2.4 

1($2.4 

1(12  4 

laz  4 

1(>4.4 

1(^4 

KM.  4 

1(^.4 

l(i4.4 

KM.  4 

ir>4  4 

K>4  4 

KA  7 

Average. 


Shawls: 
Print       standard,  all 
doths:     !    wool  (low 
28-lnch,    ^  grade).  72  x 
64x64     :]4«inch.40to 
42  ounce. 


118L9 

132.1 

12a  1 

132.1 

12a  1 

132.1 

119.9  ' 

129l9 

iia9 

127.7 

i2a6  1 

122.4 

laxfi 

11&9 

120.4 

iiao 

12a  4  1 

117.6 

12a  fi 

12a  6 

119.9 

1.35.4 

UK  9  , 

138L3 

12a  0 

127.7 

12K5 
12H.6 
128.5 
12flL5 
128.5 
128  5 
12a  5 
128l5 
128.5 
128.5 
1285 
128.5 
12&5 


a  Average  for  185»3-1«*0- 100. 

^  Septcml)er,  1905.  price. 

c  April,  190G,  price. 

rf  .'^eptenilier.  VM^'*.  price. 

'  Si'pf  I'luber.  VMH\.  price  which  represents  the  bulk  of  sales  during  the  year. 

/  Average  for  1K'.»7-1899- 100. 
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C-ontinue^i- 

^H  (Avenge  prlod  for  IttO-lflPB^lOO.    RoJatire piice  for  1906 computed  from  AvenigQ  prloe  fur  tha  yittr, 
^B                                                                  Ai  ■bown  in  T»ble  I J 

aotluuideiottiiiig. 

SIlMfKQSB. 

BleacluMl 

Brown^ 

Aver- 
age. 

iM,.\t- 

IMrell. 

Wam- 
■utta 

8.  T. 

Aver- 

4^,  At- 

4-4. 

Heftd. 

4^1iuJ 
MlUm           4-4, 
Flying      Pepper- 
HorM        eO  R. 

Avep- 

1 

brand.   | 

^K  J«a 

t38Ll 

132.7 

?L6 

117. 8  1      laa  2 

12a8 

126t  8  1        127. 0 

127. 5  1       121 3 

135.1 

132.7 

91.0 

lia  5  1        131. 8 

127,8 

136.  8           127. 0 

12a  4        131  3 

^^HjIIbi'.  .... 

laid 

132.7 

1>L6 

11&4          131.5 

127.8 

136.8          127.0 

12a  3  !      124  0 

^^KAbu  ...  ^ 

laoLfi 

132.7 

9L6 

115. 1           131,  3 

127.8 

136. 8          127. 0 

1^2 

122  0 

^^HMbv.... 

111.3 

133L7 

9L6 

ItL  9  '        13L  3 

127.8 

13a  8          127, 0 

1212 

12L2 

^^^R#llllB« . . . 

uas 

127.4^ 

9L6 

lias          14&7 

127.8 

136. 8          121 5 

t3L0 

m.i 

^^Bviriv.... 

1210 

127.4 

OLe 

lia  7          131. 3 

127.8 

12a  8          122.5 

127,1 

121.3 

^^HAmL .... 

U&2 

127.4 

OLft!      1124!        I3L6 

127.8 

136.8          1225 

127.3 

1318 

^^HSnl. . 

136.4 

127.4 

«.6         115.1           13L5 

127.8 

122.7  1        1215 

1211 

13L4 

12L9 

132.7 

01.  ((         11.5.4           1310 

127-8 

122.7  {        1215 

1218 

12L9 

^^HMnvL-. . . 

11SL4 

132  7 

98.  3         Ua  S  ,        137.  3 

131.8 

i:&;7  ;        122  5 

1316 

1315 

^^HBlteA.... 

ll&S 

13&0 

9(13      n&al      laas 

13L8 

122.7  ^        1226 

137.7 

1317 

^^^^^^f^GUi «  V  < 

12L5 

t3L4 

«2L7         115.3          1316 

isai 

12S.5,        1243 

i 

127.9 

1324 

Montik, 

BMitin^:  bl«ftcii»d. 

BOki  imw. 

4-I.Fralt 
of  the 
Loom. 

Hopo. 

4-4tLonA- 
dAK 

4-4.  Wwn- 
Butta 

4r4,  WU- 

lUuns- 

Tm»,AL 

Avenge. 

Italian, 

JapatL, 
fllaturea. 

Avenge. 

^^^^  , 

imi 

114  9 

U15 

loai 

105.6 

111.4 

9a3 

99.0 

917 

^^^^^^L...  . 

I1&.1 

ima 

Ha5 

10&1 

105.0 

11L8 

9&3 

9a4 

98.4 

^^^^^^t- 

115. 1 

ii&e 

lias 

loai 

105.6 

111.8 

fla5 

loas 

917 

^^Bt^flff 

ixai 

iia2 

10&6 

KXil 

10fii6 

10gl3 

loae 

1018 

1023 

^^■SkT 

loaa 

iia2 

ioa6 

lO&l 

105,6 

10^3 

100.0 

1012 

lOLO 

^^K^miiL .. . 

10&2 

iia2 

100.  e 

lO&l 

105. 6 

ll»3 

loao 

1018 

1019 

^^B&MJw 

xoaa 

ua2 

108.4 

loa  1 

105.6 

ioa7 

i€a9 

ioa2 

1010 

^^■>A.llff. 

10&3 

ita2 

108.4 

108L1 

106L4 

109.3 

ioa3 

loas 

1016 

^^■(fllSc.. 

iiaa 

111  9 

III,  8 

lOilL  1 

108.4 

11L3 

ioa9 

104  4 

1027 

^^H-cnb.  ., .  - . 

lias 

116.8 

1U.H 

3U8L1 

10&4 

11L7 

loao 

104  4 

102.7 

^^HHo  V .  ^ 

ilfiuS 

130.6 

115.3 

iia4 

114.2 

IM  1 

107,6 

loao 

107.8 

^^H  Dfle^ 

11&8 

iaa6 

115.3 

iia4 

117.0 

lift  6 

1122 

110.5 

1119 

l«ML.... 

112.3 

11^0 

iia9 

109.0 

108L0 

111.1 

IftlO 

1016  1          1026 

1 

Mcmtli. 

SulUnga. 

Ttok- 
Inge: 
Amoe- 

Afol. 

wonited 
dla^ooRl. 

Vfaahing- 

1         CUT 

worsted 

dlagon&U 
KVounee, 
Washing- 

Indigo blufi, 

aUwoot. 

M-lncb.  14- 

oiuuje.  Mid- 

dlesex. 

tndlgo 
blue,  all 
wool,  10- 

ounoe. 

Bergs, 

W&smng' 

tonMUb 

«00.(*) 

Troiwer- 
bogs,  fatiof 
woratod.(5) 

Aver- 

■ 

ton  HUlJi.'' 

ton  MiUB.a 

I....... 

147.5 

145,3 

129.3 

12flL3 

137.  o 

iiai 

1340 

1226 

BFttb.... 

147.5 

145.3 

129.3 

13E13 

137.5 

uai 

1340 

m.5 

VlUr... 

147.5 

145.3 

129.3 

120L3 

137.5 

llfi.1 

1340 

1226 

K^V::: 

147.5 

145.3 

129.3 

ia5.3 

137.5 

12L4; 

134  5 

1216 

147.5 

145.3 

129.3 

130.2 

137.6' 

121,4 

134  5 

tSLB 

BamM... 

147.5 

14&3 

129.3 

13fl2 

1346 

121.4 

1340 

1226 

Hjiiir^** 

147.5 

147.5 

129.3 

126.3 

140.6 

12L4 

1314 

till 

1^:': 

147.6 

147.6 

129;3 

120.3 

14^6 

121.4 

1314 

1121 

147.6 

147. 5 

139;  3 

136.2 

14a  5 

12L4 

1314 

nil 

147.6 

147.5 

12&3 

136.2 

140.5 

13L4 

1314 

117. 8 

^lf(»r.... 

147.2 

147.5 

ma 

12112 

140.5 

121.4 

1314 

117.8 

0«.... 

147,6 

147.5 

129l3 

136.2 

140.6 

131,4 

136.4 

117.8 

woe..-. 

147.6 

14^4 

13913 

136.2 

138.8 

120.6 

1348 

119.0            1 

^H                            'AvtiragB  for  ]Befr'186»=10(L                            ^JLvBtagB  for  IfitC-lSDO^IOO. 
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Gontinued. 


[AverftgB  price  (or  1800-1800*  100.    RelftUve  price  for  1006  oompai 

M  uioim  In  Table  I.] 


ited  from  avemfa  piloe  for  the  year. 


Clothe  and  clothing. 

Underwear. 

Women'i  dreaa  gooda. 

Shirt* 

and 

dnwnSt 

white, 
all  wool. 

0lO. 

ShirU 

Calh- 

Caah* 

Caab- 

]>jLn|^ 

Poplar 

Ifootb. 

and 

mere, 

mere, 

cloth. 

Frank- 

cloth. 

dxmirarv, 

white, 
mortnOt 

a^ 

all  wool. 

u-n 

twin.  38- 

cotton 
warp. 

cotton 
warp, 
3B4iich, 

cotton 

lin 
•aok- 

cotton 

^^1 

AtttT- 

wool  and 

ootton- 

iiao 

Intita,  At- 
lantto  J, 

*l3i0 

4-i»  At- 
lantic F, 

Ham 
ton 

11- 
L6 

1140 

0-4. 

mung. 

Jan,.,. 

ll&S 

100.0 

lil.S 

m 

13&7 

10016 

1346 

Feb.... 

11A8 

ICNLO 

ntk% 

1340 

111.8 

1348 

1140 

iia7 

1O0.6 

1346 

Mar,,., 

1IA8 

loao 

iia» 

1340 

m.B 

124  6 

1140 

1^7 

1O0.6 

1346 

t^::: 

11&8 

loaio 

iia& 

134  0 

Ifl.  8  1 

124  6 

U40 

133.7 

looie 

1360 

llAg 

UMkO 

noi» 

1340 

141.8 

124  &I 

1240 

Ut.7 

lofte 

1361 

Juii.,, 

llAS 

IQ&O 

110,0 

134  0 

111.  8 

1246 

134g 

133.7 

100.6 

138,3 

July,.. 

uia 

IDUlO 

110.0 

134  0 

141.  sl 

1246 

1340 

13&7 

U».6 

13&3 

Al«... 

ii&a 

100.0 

110.0 

134  0 

141.8 

1246 

1340 

133.7 

160.6 

138,3 

a3i.,. 

11A» 

lOtLO 

llOLO 

1340 

141.8 

U46 

1340 

133.7 

100.6 

138.3 

Oct.... 

It&g 

lO&O 

110.0 

i;m.o, 

141,8 

1346 

1340 

131 T 

lOlk.6 

1313 

Nov,,, 

11&8 

lO&O 

UOlO 

134  0 

141.8 

1346 

1340 

1317 

100.6 

13813 

D«a.... 

U5i8 

lO&O 

110.0 

134  0 

141.8 

1346 

1340 

120.1 

100.6 

137.6 

tooe,.,. 

ima; 

loao 

UQlO 

1340 

141.8 

1346 

UL8 

133.3 

lQSt6 

137.6 

Wo 

«)A. 

Wont«d7«n^ 

Av 
clotj 
oto 

Vontii. 

Ohlo.ftii« 

fleece  (X  And 

■ooured. 

Ohl 

dIUD 

(1 

■00 

n  Heen 
andf 

ursd. 

Avera^tt. 

2-40i, 

traliai 

AUB- 

2M0^ 

xxxx, 

white.  Is 
■kalna. 

Avenii*. 

tiaand 
thing. 

Jftn, . . . 

130.9 

117.0 

1S40 

127.7 

133,1 

120.0 

11BL4 

Full.... 

130.9 

1140 

132.5 

127.7 

ItLl 

120;  0 

M9.5 

Hur,,.. 

131).  ft 

UiO 

122.5 

125.7 

133.1 

im.9 

llQJl 

fiSV.-.:: 

131).  9 

1140 

122.5 

12J^7 

132.1 

128.0 

ugi3 

Ida.** 

114  0 

122.5 

12^7 

133.1 

128. 0 

119.5 

JUlli'.... 

mi 

IILO 

IIR] 

125.7 

132.1 

12il0 

110  4 

July.,., 

127.1 

imt 

117.  (V 

1/7.7 

iiai 

12».0 

110.3 

AUR.... 

m.  J 

lOHl 

117.  H 

127.  7 

1Z7.1 

127.4 

110.  i 

Sopl.,.. 

19a.  0 

1Q».1 

110,5 

127.7 

1!I7.1 

127.1 

110.7 

Oet 

lari.  0 

lll.O 

m.o 

127.7 

127.1 

127.4 

130,  J 

Nov..., 

imo 

lUO 

122.5 

127.7 

127.1 

137.4 

I2L6 

Dw 

tao.o 

1140 

l!Ea.5 

127.7 

127.1 

127.4 

132.2 

19W.,.. 

I2SL0 

113.3 

12L1 

127.  rt 

1%».0 

12&£ 

130.0 

Fl»p]  and  ligr^tlmr. 

CandlM: 
iLda- 
iiiftn- 

Coat. 

Anthracite. 

BltiiiiUnotiB. 

Uonth, 

1 

OeoiipM 

da, 

14- 

otmcc. 

Bro- 
ken, 

Cbopt- 
nut. 

Kgg' 

StOTfl. 

Avor- 

(at 
mlm^). 

Cf .  CI.  b. 
New 
York 
Har- 
bor). 

Pllti- 

Ivurg 

(Yough- 

ny>. 

A¥Br- 

Avoi^ 
agr. 

Jan..,., 

1W17 

124  7 

137.  e 

137.7 

130.3 

,X..8 

180.0 

843 

134  4 

120.4 

131.3 

Feb,,., 

108.7 

124  7 

i;!7.j 

137.7 

130.1 

1.12.5 

imo 

842 

124  4 

1%6 

131.3 

Mar.... 

10R.7 

124  5 

K0.7 

137.0 

iao.3 

1^5 

lf».Q 

84,2 

112^8 

125^7 

120.6 

is;..:: 

Mi 

1247 

137,7 

137.7 

130.6 

133.7 

180.0 

842 

132.2 

]3£1 

132.1 

04  4 

124  tl 

126^4 

126.6 

'  110.8 

124  4 

1(18.8 

83,8 

123.6 

12AI 

1247 

June ,.. 

04  4 

124  8 

128>rj 

128.0 

131.0 

126.] 

168.8 

82.8 

122.0 

134.7 

135.5 

July.... 

044 

124  7 

131.  0 

131. (F 

12.'^  0 

128.3 

1A&8 

82.8 

12a  5 

134  0 

1315 

Aug..,, 

1M.i 

124  0 

134  8 

135,0 

127.7 

130.6 

leaji 

82. » 

120.5 

1240 

127.8 

flopt,..- 

fH.4 

124  8 

137.1 

J37.5 

130.4 

132.5 

leas 

KIR 

13^5 

1340 

isas 

Oo't...,, 

044  : 

12A.3 

137.7 

137.7 

130.5 

133.S 

168.  S 

8S.8 

123.0 

134  8 

120.4 

No^„., 

M4 

134  8 

137.7 

1^.« 

130.4 

132.7 

i§ao 

843 

134  4 

120.5 

131.3 

Deo.,,, 

^4 

124  0 

137.7 

137.7 

130.4 

132.7 

isKLn 

843 

134  4 

130,5 

13L3 

1006.... 

08.0 

1248 

135.2 

13&a 

128.1 

imo 

174  4 

83,5 

123.7 

139.0 

130.1 

Tablb  1M.— monthly  RELATIVE  PRirES  OF  COMMODITIES    IN    18 

CnnlinutMl. 

|Air«nigB  price  for  leoo-iadQ^lOO.    Relative  price  tor  1900  eomputed  from  mnn^  priee  for  the  yrmr, 

as  ftllown  to  Table  I A 


Fuel  and 

lighting 

Cok«: 
CooneUs- 

lumaoe. 

Matchoa: 

parlor, 

domeotlo. 

P<?trr>lciUTu. 

MootH, 

Crude, 

Refined. 

Average. 

Average, 
fuel  and 

For 
export. 

150*  fire 
test,  w.  w. 

Average. 

lighting. 

Jan.... 

i6Lg 

85.4 

1716 

117.1 

1411 

131.6 

1416 

131.7 

FW>.... 

lado 

85.4 

173.6 

117. 1 

1411 

131.6 

1416 

128.9 

liaj.... 

1315 

85.4 

17316 

117.1 

1411 

131.6 

1416 

138.5 

i£^;: 

138.4 

85.1 

173.6 

117. 1 

146. 1 

131.6 

1416 

1314 

lano 

85.4 

180.2 

120.2 

1411 

1312 

148.8 

137.8 

Jini... 

IS6i« 

85.1 

180.2 

120.2 

14fl1 

1312 

148,8 

1213 

July... 

1443 

85.4 

18a2 

120.2 

146.1 

1312 

1418 

127.4 

161.9 

8IL4 

17A.9 

117, 1 

146,  t 

13e,6 

1417 

1319 

Oof  '* 

167.8 

85.4 

173.6 

115.6 

146. 1 

1319 

1411 

119.6 

167.8 

85v4 

173.6 

1116 

1411 

130.9 

1411 

129.9 

NovI!I 

ISCO 

8&4 

173.G 

UIG 

146. 1 

1319 

1411 

1112 

D«e.„. 

aai.0 

85.1 

173,6 

1116 

140.1 

1319 

1411 

1341 

157.5 

85.4 

171  S 

117.4 

1411 

1          13L8 

1413 

139.5 

Metals  and  topIexnontB. 

Bar  Iron, 

Baydan*  h&idware. 

Copper. 

Beat 

Com- 

feflned, 
from 
store 
(Phila- 
delphia 

mon  to 
bejt  nv 

OlIfHl 

(Pitts- 
burg 
niaP' 

Barl> 

Butts: 

Door- 

Lockk: 

Sheet. 

Moniti. 

Aver- 
age. 

wire: 
gal- 
van- 

loose 
Joint, 
east. 

knobs: 
st««l, 
bronxe 

eoin- 
moij 
mor^ 

Aver- 
age. 

In* 
la^'. 

hot- 
rolled 
(base 

Wire, 
bare. 

Aver- 
age. 

ned.    : 

)  Jt  3  in. 

plated. 

tise.  > 

sixes). 

krt). 

ket). 

Sm.... 

118.5 

147.7 

1^  6        01 6 

126.6 

247.6 

189.7 

187.9 

1510 

1316 

1410 

1449 

fi^:::: 

110.5 

137.3 

128,4 

910 

136.6 

247.5 

189.7 

187.9 

1410 

1316 

1410 

141.3 

119.5 

1418 

132.2 

mo 

126.6 

253.4 

2213 

3011 

149.9 

1316 

1316 

141.7 

fiS-::: 

119.5 

122.3 

120.9 

95.0 

126.6 

2514 

2213 

aoii 

151. 5 

1316 

1316 

1412 

119.5 

112,5 

116.0 

95.0 

12^6 

2514 

2213 

aoii 

151.5 

1316 

138.3 

142.8 

JS?::; 

119.5 

112.5 

116.0 

95.0 

126.6 

2514 

2213 

300.1 

153.0 

1316 

1313 

143L3 

119.5 

112.5 

116.0 

96.0 

126.6 

2514 

2213 

200,1 

LiSLS 

1316 

1313 

142.8 

aq|... 

119.5 

112.5 

116.0 

95.0 

126u« 

2514 

2213 

2011 

161.5 

1316 

1313 

142.8 

8«S... 

119.5 

123,7 

12U6 

96.4 

1216 

3514 

220.3 

300.1 

154.0 

1316 

140.0 

1412 

oS.... 

119. 5 

128.0 

122.8 

97.0 

1216 

282.9 

2448 

3111 

1712 

144  7 

1419 

1519 

Nov... 

m.6 

133L5 

129.6 

98.6 

1216 

282.9 

2448 

3111 

1814 

1*12,7 

167.3 

171.5 

D«e..., 

1»L5 

137.3 

13l.fi 

102.9 

1216 

283.9 

2448 

318.1 

188.4 

1617 

167.3 

172.8 

1906. . , . 

iaOu7 

128.8 

123w8 

96.1 

!«.. 

2S0.8 

221.3 

280.6 

1S19 

143.2 

1410 

1417 

Lead: 

Lead 
pipe. 

NailB. 

Plglitm. 

Month. 

Cut, 

8-peniiy» 

Penoe 

and 

Win?. 
8-penny, 

and 

Aver- 
age. 

Besee- 
xner. 

Fotmdry 
No.  I. 

Foundry 
No.  2. 

Oraj 

forge, 
loutb- 

Avw- 

aga. 

cotninoii. 

oommon. 

,   eoke. 

JAB.... 

\&L2 

131.8 

101.2 

87.9        94.6 

1312 

1213 

1416 

142.0 

1310 

iKi:::: 

177. 2 

131.8 

101 0 

9a2        97.1 

1312 

1213 

1316 

137.5 

1317 

141.2 

126.6 

104.0 

90.2        97.1 

1312 

1213 

137.7 

137.5 

1312 

45^:;: 

141.7 

1215 

(04  0 

90.2        97.1 

132.0 

1212 

1319 

1313 

132.4 

14S.3 

129.7 

ICRO 

90  2        97. 1 

131.4 

130.0 

1318 

1314 

1312 

Jaoe... 

157,5 

iiai 

102,6 

90.2        9a  4 

134.1 

130.0 

1211 

1314 

132L4 

July... 

1515 

14a  1 

104.0 

90,2  1      97.1 

1310 

1310 

1310 

1313 

1311 

Ai«... 

15K3 

1319 

1010 

90.2 

97.1 

1316 

1317 

1316 

1313 

1318 

8S!.:: 

1513 

1319 

104, 0 

90,2 

97.1 

1^7 

152.8 

1412 

1418 

1411 

157.0 

1319 

109.4 

90.2 

99.8 

148.9 

1611 

1616 

1517 

157.8 

Nov... 

1519 

1319 

109.4 

902 

918 

1619 

1819 

1816 

1819 

1713 

Ow,.., 

158.8 

1319 

117.6 

97.1 

107.4 

1711 

1710 

188.5 

2010 

1819 

lff».... 

1513 

133.3 

106.7 

9a« 

912 

14L8 

141.7 

147.6 

1411 

1411 

876 
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Table  III.— MONTHLY  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  1906-^^ 

Continued. 

(ATen^B  price  for  1890-1800-100.    Relative  nrtoe  for  1006  eompated  tnm  aven^B  pdee  for  the  jear, 

ae  ■fioim  in  Table  I.] 


HoQth. 

quick- 
diver. 

Stiver: 
bar,  fine. 

Spelter: 
western. 

Steel 
billets. 

Steel 
rsUs. 

Steel 

sheets* 

blaek.No. 

27.  (a) 

Tln:p«f. 

Tkrgatas: 

MkB,  14x30 
ln.(*) 

Jan.... 

00.3 

88.0 

144.0 

121.0 

107.4 

101.7 

106l4 

106.1 

Feb.... 

00l3 

80.1 

13fiu0 

134.3 

107.4 

102.7 

107.3 

106.1 

Mar.... 

00l3 

87.0 

13fL7 

134.6 

107.4 

102.7 

196.0 

106.1 

^P:;: 

00l2 

87.3 

136.1 

12&4 

107.4 

101.8 

308.7 

umi 

00l3 

oa3 

13fiu0 

122.0 

107.4 

101.8 

217.9 

ULO 

Juii... 

08.3 

87.0 

llfLl 

13S.7 

107.4 

107.1 

216.0 

115.4 

July... 

08.3 

87.7 

132.7 

13&0 

107.4 

107.1 

31J.6 

115.4 

Aug.... 

0&3 

88.0 

13fiu6 

130L1 

107.4 

107.1 

308.7 

115.4 

Sept... 

08.3 

01.4 

1318 

130L1 

107.4 

107.1 

821.1 

115.4 

Oct.... 

08.3 

03.0 

13&0 

130L1 

107.4 

107.1 

23L3 

UA4 

Nov... 

0&3 

00.3 

130L4 

134.7 

107.4 

111.0 

331.5 

110L8 

Dec.... 

08.3 

03.0 

144.5 

137.0 

107.4 

111.0 

»1.3 

U0l8 

1000.... 

0&6 

oao 

137.3 

127.5 

107.4 

106.8 

31J.6 

118.1 

TooU. 

MoQth. 

Aogert: 
extra, 
l-incb. 

Axes: 
M.  C.  0.. 
Yankee. 

Chisels: 
eztrs, 
socket 

firmer. 

14DCh. 

Files: 

84neh 

mill 

basUrd. 

Ham- 
mers: 
Maydole 
No.  11. 

Planes: 
Baltav 
No.(i: 

Saws. 

Crosscut, 
Disstoo. 

Hand. 
DIsston. 
No.  7. 

Avenipp. 

Jan.... 

100.0 ; 

137.7         310.0 

122.0 

130.0  1        115.7 

loao 

101.3 

ioa7 

Feb.... 

223.9 

137.7  .        210L6 

110.6 

130.0          115l7 

loao 

101.3 

1007 

Mar.... 

22:1.0  ' 

137.7  1        210.6 

110.6 

129.0          I15l7 

100.0 

101.3 

100  7 

Apr.... 
Mky.... 

22.19 

144.9          219.6 

119.6 

129.0           115.7 

10a  0 

101.3 

100.7 

2219 

144. 9          219. 6 

110.6 

129.0          13(12 

10a  0       101.3 

1007 

Junp. .. 

2219 

144.9          219.6 

119.6 

129, 0          136. 2 

100.0       101.3 

loa: 

Julv.... 

22.1 9 

144.9           219.6 

110.6 

129.0           136.2 

100.0       101.3 

10a  7 

Auk.... 

'        223.9 

144. 9          219. 6 

119.6 

129.0           136.2 

loao       101.3 

100.7 

Sept.... 

'        223.9 

144. 9          219. 6 

119.6  ' 

129.0           136.2 

10a  0       101.3 

100..7 

Oct 

2219 

144.9          219.6' 

I19.«  1 

129.0          136.2 

10a  0       101.3 

10a  7 

Nov.... 

223. 9 

144.9          219.fi: 

119.6 

129.0           136.2 

100.0  •      101.3 

100  7 

Dec.... 

22*19 

144.9          237.6! 

119.6.' 

129.0           136.2 

100.0,      101.3 

1007 

lOOG.... 

221.8 

143.1 

221.1 

119.8 

129.0 

120.3 

10a  0  i      101.3 

1 

100  7 

Tools. 

Month. 

Shovels: 
Ames  No.  2. 

Trowels:  M. 

Vines:  solid 

C.  0..  brick, 
lO^inch. 

100.0 

box.-W- 
pound. 

106.1 

Average. 

Jan.... 

96.9 

129. « 

Feb 

96.9 

100.0 

106.1 

131. K 

Mar. . . . 

96.9 

100.0 

106.1 

131.8 

Apr 

May.... 

96.9 

100.0 

106.1 

132.5 

96.9 

100.0 

106.1 

134.3 

June... 

96.9 

10i».0 

117.9 

135.4 

July.... 

96.9 

100.0 

117.9 

ias.4 

Aup.... 

96.9 

100.0 

117.9 

135.4 

Sept.... 

96.9 

100.0 

117.9 

135.4 

Oct.... 

96.9 

100.0 

117.9 

135.4 

Nov.... 

96.9 

100.0 

117.9 

131.4 

Dec.... 

96.9 

100.0 

152.5 

140.2 

1906.... 

06.9 

100.0 

115.9 

134.4 

Wood 

screws:  1- 

Inch,  No.  10, 

flat  heed. 

69.9 

09.9 

60.9 

09.9 

09.9 

60.9 

69.9 

69.9 

69.9 

09.9 

69.9 

69.9 

09.9 

a  .Vvorappfor  the  perifwl.  .fulv.  1894.  tt.  December,  iv.v  — 100. 
6  Average  for  1896-1899-100. 


Zinc* 

sheet. 

metals  and 

implemoits. 

134.2 

131.0 

138.6 

131.6 

134.2 

131.5 

134.2 

131.3 

134.3 

132.3 

132.4 

133.2 

134.2 

133.1 

134.2 

133.2 

134.2 

135.4 

134.2 

130.3 

137.1 

14S.6 

138.6 

146.0 

135.0 

135.2 

Table  III,— MONTHLY  RELATlVE^PRli'ES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  Ifm— 

Comiiitied. 

U.TWi0»  prloa  for  IflBO-lSNI-lDO.    B«lfttiyo  prln  tor  1906  computed  from  BTerage  prioa  for  the  yv^r, 

aa  enovo  In  Table  I J 


J . 

Lustbe^  and  buHdliig  matarlel. 

Mrmth. 

Brtek: 

common 
domestic. 

Carbonate 
of  lead: 

C«iiieDt. 

Doorir 

Lime: 

Ltnaeed 

ArDcriciUT^ 
InoU. 

Portland, 
dome«tio.» 

RoflendaJe. 

Average. 

pine. 

common. 

oil:  raw. 

Jan 

Id5.fi 

123.2 

77.6 

107.1 

92.4 

130.9 

110.4 

OTO 

Fei>...., 

2W,5 

123,3 

77.6 

107.1 

92.4 

139.9 

110.4 

Mar..... 

lftS,5 

118.9 

75,1 

107.1 

91.1 

130.9 

110.4 

92.6 

fis;.::: 

1%.5 

118. 1» 

75.1 

107.1 

91.1 

130.9 

110.4 

92.6 

aiiu  I 

I  IS.  9 

75.1 

107.1 

91.1 

130.9 

110.4 

92.6 

Jium.... 

154.0 

118.9 

75  J 

107.1 

91. 1 

167.9 

122,4 

88.2 

July.... 

157,3 

U8,9 

80.1 

107.1 

93.6 

167.9 

122.4 

85.0 

Aug.... 

107.9 

ll>i,9 

82.7 

107.1 

94.9 

167.9 

122.4 

83,8 

8ept 

114,6 

118.U 

80.1 

107.1 

98.6 

167.9 

104.4 

83.8 

Oct 

lOfi.5 

118.1) 

82.7 

107.1 

94.9  1 

167,9 

107.4 

83.8 

J&r  ■" 

lOKl 

118.9 

©.7 

107.1 

94.9 

l£l,t 

110.4 

88,2 

Kg..... 

101.1 

118.9 

82.7 

107.1 

94.9  1 

Uil.l 

122.4 

02.6 

•BB..... 

153.7 

Uii.d 

78.9 

107.1 

98.0 

163.5 

m.7 

89.3 

LiUBber. 

Hero- 

Maple: 

Dak;  white. 

Pine. 

Month. 

White,  boards. 

Inck. 

banl. 

Ftatn. 

Quar- 
tered. 

Avei^ 

'   Yellow. 

No.  2 
ham. 

Dppera 

Average. 

ATSrage. 

Im 

im,3 

117.0 

129.6 

138.8 

134.3 

1S7.8 

176.1 

167.0 

146,2 

160.0 

K..... 

iih.^ 

117.0 

132.2 

146.2 

180.2 

ITS.  3 

1S3.6 

179,0 

146.2 

168.0 

iS 

183.9 

117.0 

132.2 

147.2 

iao.7 

175,3 

182.6 

179.0 

146.2 

168.0 

1&V:::: 

lS3.i> 

117.0 

132.2 

147.2 

139.7 

175.3 

182.6 

179,0 

146.2 

168.0 

ISA.  9 

117.0 

136.3 

147.2 

14t.8 

175.3 

182.6 

179.0 

165.2 

174.4 

June 

ij£».9  , 

117.0 

136.3 

140.0 

142.7 

175.3 

182.6 

179.0 

165.2 

174,4 

Jtily,... 

l».0 

U7.0 

136.3 

149.0 

142.7 

175.3 

182.6 

179.0 

165.2 

1/4.4 

Aug.... 

1M.0 

117.0 

136.3 

140.0 

142.7 

175,3 

182.6 

179.0 

165.2 

174.4 

Sept.... 

ifla.o 

117.0 

136.3 

149.0  1     142.7 

175,3 

182.6 

179,0 

165,2 

174.4 

Oct 

i«e.o 

117.0 

136.3 

140.0       142.7 

175.3 

182.6 

179.0 

165.2 

174.4 

Not.... 

im.o 

117.0 

136.3 

149.0       142.7 

175.3 

182.6 

179,0 

165.2 

174.4 

Dec 

im,o 

in.o 

136.3 

149.0  1     142.7 

175,3 

182.6 

179.0 

165.2 

174.4 

iwe 

li3.0 

117.0 

134.7 

147,5  1     UM 

173,0 

182.0 

178.0 

158.9 

171.6 

Lmnber 

Plate  gtau:  polished,  glaa- 

Oxide 

of  duo. 

Putty. 

Bedn: 

Month. 

Area«3to 

Area,  5  to 

good, 
strained. 

Poplar. 

8piruoe. 

Average. 

5  square 
feet. 

lOequnrc' 
feet. 

Avenge. 

Jan.... 

U&O 

1618 

15a2 

122.0 

73.9 

73.0 

7a  6 

72.8 

25a5 

Feb.... 

1M6 

1SL2 

15(18 

122L0 

7ao 

73L0 

7a  5 

7X8 

272.6 

Mar.... 

UI3L6 

181.2 

isa? 

122:0 

73.9 

73.0 

73.5 

7ao 

2oao 

X.::: 

162.6 

18L2 

1S&7 

122.0 

7a9 

710 

715 

75l9 

277.8 

lfl2.6 

18L2 

16t3 

122.0 

77.2 

sao 

78.6 

7a  0 

2SL3 

Jtino... 

162.6 

18L2 

161.  S 

122.0 

77.2 

80.0 

7a  6 

7a  0 

277.8 

JiHy... 

102.6 

18L2 

161.7 

1210 

n.2 

sao 

78. « 

7ao 

274  3 

Aug.... 

IS&S 

18L2 

16L0 

134.5 

77.3 

sao 

7a  6 

7a9 

27a  1 

Bept  . . . 

167.4 

18L2 

162.2 

134  5 

77.2 

80.0 

7816 

7a9 

286.6 

Oct.... 

167.  i 

174  2 

161.  4 

134  5 

77.2 

aao 

7&6 

7&9 

277.8 

Nov.... 

167.  4 

174.2 

161.4 

134  5 

77.2 

sao 

7a  6 

7a  9 

28&2 

Dee.... 

17a  e 

174.2 

16t8 

134  5 

77.2 

8ao 

7a  6 

7a9 

29a0 

wn.... 

ifias 

17S.0 

ifiar 

127.0 

7a  I 

77,7 

7a  9 

7a  3 

-    27as 

e  Avenge  for  1805-1899—100. 
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BULLETIN   OF   THE   BUBEAU   OP   LABOB. 


Tablb  III.— MONTHLY  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  190d- 

Continued. 

[Average  prlee  for  UOO-lflOO-100.    ReUtive  jprioe  for  1006  oompated  from  average  price  for  the  ye^r, 

ae  ifiown  in  Table  I.] 


Lumber  and  building  matoiiali. 

Month. 

Shlngiea. 

Turpen- 
tine: 
■piriti 
of. 

Window  glass:  American, 
single. 

Average, 
lumber 

Tar. 

Firsts. 

Thirds. 

and  build- 

Cypreee. 

Red 
oedar. 

Average. 

6x8to 
10x15 

6x8to 
10x15 

Average. 

ing  mate- 
rials. 

inch. 

inch. 

Jan.... 

100.0 

142.1 

13&0 

14014 

3010 

13912 

117.5 

12a4 

13&0 

Feb.... 

100.0 

142.1 

136.0 

14014 

3012 

12a2 

117.5 

i3a4 

13a  4 

liar.... 

100.0 

14&7 

137.8 

14014 

2iao 

12a  2 

117.5 

i3a4 

isao 

i&^:::. 

100.0 

14012 

120l6 

14014 

211.6 

I3a3 

117.5 

I2a4 

13a  2 

100.0 

14012 

13BL6 

14014 

201.0 

12a  2 

117.5 

I2a4 

14a  4 

June... 

100.0 

lMi3 

isai 

14014 

182.5 

12a  2 

117.5 

I3a4 

laas 

July.... 

11&2 

IOOlO 

137.6 

16&0 

18L4 

14a  5 

isao 

137.1 

141.5 

Sept.... 

11&2 

IflOiO 

W.6 

16&0 

170.5 

14a  5 

18a6 

187.1 

uao 

11&2 

ims 

142.0 

16&0 

101.4 

14a  5 

13a6 

137.1 

14L0 

Oci.... 

11&7 

ims 

1416 

17a  6 

106.2 

14a  5 

i3a6 

137.1 

141.1 

Nov.... 

liar 

ims 

1416 

182.6 

300l8 

14a  5 

i8a6 

137.1 

14L6 

Deo.... 

ia&6 

ims 

isas 

loai 

200.4 

laao 

i3a6 

1338 

14a  3 

1000.... 

114.0 

157.2 

la&i 

102.5 

loao 

135.7 

1210 

13a  0 

1401 

Drugs  and  chemicaU. 

Month. 

Alcohol: 
grain. 

Alcohol: 

ifinoea« 
06  per 
cent. 

Alum: 
lump. 

Brim- 
atone: 
crude, 
Moondi. 

Olyoer- 
ln:pe. 
fined. 

Muriatic 
acid:20*. 

Opium 
nat- 

uraljn 
cases. 

-  Quinine: 
Ameri- 
can. 

Sul- 

phuric 

a^d:  66*. 

Averagp, 
dnurs 
ana 

chemicals. 

Jan.... 

na2 

7a4 

104.8 

10&9 

810 

120.8 

127.1 

77.2 

112.4 

102.9 

Feb.... 

iia2 

7a  4 

104.8 

lOiO 

82.2 

129.8 

12&0 

6a2 

112.4 

10L5 

Mar.... 

100.4 

7a  4 

104.8 

106.9 

8a4 

129.8 

12a  8 

7a  2 

112.4 

101.2 

Apr. . . . 
May... 

ioa4 

7a  4 

104.8 

lOtVO 

8a4 

129.8 

iiao 

7a  2 

112.4 

101. 0 

iia2 

7a  4 

104.8 

106.9 

8a4 

129.8 

1114 

09.2 

112.4 

ioa2 

June... 

iia2 

7a  4 

104.8 

106.9 

8a4 

129.8 

11&5 

6a2 

112.  4 

ina3 

July . . . 

iiao 

7a  4 

104.8 

ioa9 

8a4 

129.8 

115.5 

6a2 

112.4 

loas 

Aug... 

iiao 

7a  4 

104.8 

106.9 

8a4 

129L8 

131.3 

65l0 

112.4 

101.6 

Sept... 

iiao 

7a  4 

104.8 

loao 

8a4 

129L8 

127.1 

cao 

112.4 

loao 

Oct.... 

iiao 

7a  4 

104.8 

10&9 

78.6 

129.8 

131.3 

sao 

112.4 

ioa7 

Nov... 

iiao 

7a  4 

104.8 

ioa9 

7a  6 

129.8 

131.3 

5a9 

112.4 

ioa7 

Dec.... 

iiao 

7a  4 

104.8 

108.7 

82.2 

129.8 

141.0 

oao 

112.4 

102.9 

1906. . . . 

uao 

7a  4 

104.8 

1 

07.1 

8 

0.7 

12 

Bl8 

12&0 

67.4 

112.4 

10L2 

Month. 


Ian 

Feb... 
Mnr... 
Apr... 
May... 
Juno... 
July... 
Aug... 
8ept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
De<?.... 
1906.... 


Plates, 
cream- 
colored. 


106.6 
106.6 
106.6 
106.6 
106.6 
106.6 
106.6 
106.6 
106.6 
106.6 
106.6 
106.6 
106.6 


IIouRO  furnishing  g 

oodii. 

Karthenwaro. 

Furniture 

Platen, 

white 

granite. 

Teacups 
and  sau- 
cers, white 
granite. 

Average. 

Bedroom 
sets,  ash. 

Chairs. 

bedroom. 

maple. 

Chairs, 
kitchen. 

Tables, 
klt/'hen. 

Average. 

102.4 

98.8 

102.6 

116.1 

137.2 

124.2 

108.1 

121.4 

102.4 

98.8 

102.6 

116.1 

137.2 

124.2 

108.1 

121.4 

102.4 

08.  K 

102.6 

116.1 

137.2 

124.2 

108.1 

121.4 

102.4 

98.8 

102.6 

116.1 

137.2 

124.2 

108.1 

121.4 

102.4 

08.8 

102.6 

116.1 

137.2 

124.2 

108.1 

121.4 

102.4 

08.8 

102.6 

116.1 

137.2 

124.2 

108.1 

121.4 

102.4 

98.8 

102.6 

ias.5 

145.3 

143.8 

116.4 

132.8 

102.4 

98.8 

102.6 

126.5 

145.3 

143.8 

116.4 

132.8 

102.4 

96.8 

102.6 

125.5 

145.3 

143.8 

116.4 

132.8 

102.4 

08.8 

102.6 

125.5 

14r).3 

143.8 

124.7 

134.8 

102.4 

OS.  8 

102.0 

137.4 

161.4 

143.8 

124.7 

141.8 

102.4 

06.8 

102.6 

137.4 

161.4 

143.8 

124.7 

141.8 

102.4 

98.8 

102.6 

122.8 

143.9 

134.0 

114.3 

12S.8 

Table  ilK— MONTHLY  RELATIVE   PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IK   1906— 

Conclndotl. 


[ilTermgB  price  for  in(^tM0===100. 


BeUktive  ptiob  for  IttOO  oomputed  from  ATenge  price  for  Um  y«tkT, 
14  ihowD  In  Table  t.] 


V   ICoBth. 

House  fumlAhlag  goods* 

0Uu8W&r«. 

Tnhlif  cutlery. 

Wooden  ware^ 

Atsi^ 

Pitdl-  1  Turn- 

Knives 

age, 

1 

Nap- 
pka. 

ers, 

con»- 
moQ. 

blem, 
4-piUt. 
ooxn- 
moiL 

Aver^ 
a«e. 

and 
forka, 

handles. 

Aver- 
as*. 

Paili, 
oak- 
frraln- 

ed. 

Tuba, 
o&k- 

ffralo- 
ed. 

Aver- 
a«B. 

house 
fumiih* 

gooaa. 

ftSv::: 

m.o 

».4 

84.« 

00.6 

03.8 

§9.0 

96.4 

130.9 

107-0 

110.3 

108.8 

135.0 

80.4 

84.5 

90.6 

93.8 

00.0 

96.4 

130.0 

107.0 

119.3 

108.8 

Mat.... 

125.0 

80.4 

81.5 

00.6 

93.8 

99.0 

96.4 

130  9 

107.6 

119.3 

108.8 

!&:::: 

135.0 

m.i 

84.5 

09.6 

»3.8 

00.0 

9B.4 

130.9 

107,6 

,110.3 

108.8 

125.0 

80.4 

84.5 

00.6 

03.  S 

90.0 

96.4 

130. 9 

107.6 

110.3 

106.8 

iuBm.,.. 

135.0 

«9.4 

84.5 

99.6 

93.  K 

90.0 

05.4 

130.0 

107.6 

110,3 

108.8 

Wy.... 

125.0 

SO.  4 

81.5 

90.6 

03.8 

09.0 

96.4 

130.9 

107.6 

110,3 

113.1 

Ai«.... 

125.0 

80,4 

84.5 

90.6 

93.8 

90,0 

90.1 

130.9 

107.6 

110,3 

112-1 

^bSlS^— 

125.0 

80.4 

84,5 

90.6 

B3.S 

90.0 

96.4 

130.9 

107.6 

110.3 

113.1 

KpS*.... 

135.0 

«D.4 

81.5 

99.6 

93.8 

90.0 

96.4 

130.9 

107.6 

U9.3 

112.7 

*&':::: 

128.0 

80.4 

84.5 

00.6 

03.8 

104.0 

98.9 

130.9 

107.6 

119.3 

115.0 

135.0 

80.4 

84.5 

99.6 

93.8 

104.0 

08.9 

130.9 

107.6 

110.3 

115.0 

tool.... 

135.0 

80.4 

84.5 

90.6 

03. 8 

00.8 

06.8 

130.0 

107.6 

U9.3 

lll.O 

i 

Cottoii- 

Paper. 

IfaotlL. 

■ 

Ootton- 

ieediiMal. 

Mcdoil: 
■uinmer 
yellow, 
prime. 

.Tute:  mv. 

Halt: 
western 
mad«. 

News. 

Wrapping, 
manlla. 

Average. 

Proof 

spirits. 

Jan 

MLe 

lOS.O 

17»,7 

Sft.9 

75.3 

04.9 

85.1 

113.2 

Ywi'.::: 

H1.9 

103.5 

ia&.i 

88.0 

75.3 

04.9 

85.1 

111.7 

lUf^-. 

l3Jt.2 

101.8 

m),2 

88.0 

75.3 

04.0 

85.1 

111.3 

fiS::: 

134.8 

108.4 

180.2 

88.0 

eo.6 

90.4 

80.0 

111.3 

HI.  ft 

123.3 

190.2 

88.9 

00.6 

00.4 

80.0 

112.2 

Sum... 

141.6 

123.2 

308,7 

03.3 

eo.6 

00.4 

80.0 

112.2 

Jttlf.... 

141.  e 

117.4 

J^.l 

03.2 

00.6  1 

00.4 

80.O 

112.2 

A«4-... 

141.fi 

124.8 

223.1 

92.5 

69.6  1 

00.4 

80.0 

112.2 

0qpt... 

i».a 

119.0 

2t8.1 

92.5 

71.2 

85.0 

78.0 

112.2 

oR.... 

iaD.2 

123.2 

308.7 

93.5 

71.2 

85.9 

78.6 

112.2 

NaT.... 

134.  a 

138.0 

308.7 

98.7 

83.6 

85.9 

84.8 

112.2 

D«e.... 

133.6 

1»4.7 

242,  L 

00.6 

70.6 

00.4 

85.0 

113.2 

»Q6.... 

1M.4 

111.7 

204.6 

92.1 

73.2 

90.4 

81.8 

112.0 

Soap; 
cmAtOo* 
motU«l, 

pure 

Tobacco. 

H  Month. 

Roper 
maaUA. 

Robber: 

laland. 

Staieh: 
laundry. 

Averam, 

mtsDd- 
taoeona. 

• 

Ping, 

Smoking^ 

gran..  Seal 

of  N.  C. 

Avenii^ 

J«i.... 

133.8 

150,7 

U4.2 

too.  A 

123.7 

U7.8 

120.8 

118.6 

1W>.... 

133.8 

IM.2 

114.2 

100.0 

123  7 

117.9 

130.8 

118.9 

Mm.... 

133.8 

154.2 

114.2 

100.6 

123.7 

117.9 

130.8 

118,1 

^^::: 

133.8 

155.5 

114.2 

100.6 

123.7 

117.9  ; 

130.8 

117.6 

13a.  8 

154,2 

114.2 

107.8 

123.7 

117.9 

130.8 

121,3 

133.8 

152.4 

114,2 

107.8  !           12L1.7 

117.9 

12».  H 

122.2 

JFii'lir  «. 

133.8 

148.8 

114.2 

107.8  '          123.7 

117.9 

120.8 

122,6 

WB- 

133.8 

147.4 

114.2 

107.8  !          123.7 

117.9 

120.8 

123.0 

138.6 

148.fi 

114.2 

107.8             118.6 

117.0 

118,3 

121.4 

132.5 

]48.e 

114.2 

107-8             118.6 

117,9 

118,3 

120,3 

Kot"! 

ims 

149.2 

114. 2 

107.8             118.6 

117.9 

n8.3 

123.4 

!>«-... 

136.5 

Oka 

114.2 

107.8             118.6 

117,9 

118.3 

12S.8 

134.0 

X51.5 

U4.2 

106.5            122.0 

117.9 

120.0 

121.1 

4 


LLETIK   OF  THE   BUREAU   OF  UtBOR. 


iCrE   YEAULV   ArTUAL   AND    RELATIVE   PRICE.*5  OF 
1800    TO    VMk    AND    BASE    PRICKS    (AVKRAGK    FOR 


For  «  niiifT>  <1aU1M  dvKTipltqii  of  Itu* 


Yiftf. 


««JiQO-1t»0., 

•BOM 

.doas 

.flUrtA 

.5134 

.ISW 

.f3ftH 

.4K1A 

,|im4 

■  fl^l 

.l«M 

.Bax^ 

.me 

Farm  prodnoti. 


Mrnl^iD. 


lOlO 
lll.o 

13l.fi 

iiaa 
71  a 

tm. :» 

131,1  K 

i;i0  4 
I2L ;' 
iitto 

107.0 


mm 

aOQQ 

4*^1] 

HMO 

ziAn 

^1779 

99m 

TJCfT 
IJ17 
4721 
M7!i 

9ft7« 


100  0 
01,  A 

110.0 

m^n 

97,0 

loai 

101. 1 

n^  I 

140.4 
104  7 
113.0 
1U3 
1143 


fOCNl  to  t^tipkv* 


Avefnpi    T(rlw>  !  Avi«nic«^  |  RMi* 
phot"  pi' r     tUi      [irtCYi  |j»f    live 

H7M7  I 

4<W7a 
I  J^S  I 

4         [ 

i  h 
i  \ 
4       i 

4  I 
f         \ 

I         [ 

I 
I 


Ckiitoft:  upknd^ 
xnidfUung. 


100.0 

§7,4 
107.7 

ICQ- 3 

1043 

ma 

IQ0,S 

loaj 
im? 

11^0 
lis,  I 

IS.  5 
106.0 
I0V.7 
110^3 

Il&l 


•0t.a!iQ4 
.4900 


No,L 


r^ftr. 


Eogii  lMft¥7> 


IIW.T.. 

lifti--.. 

18W. -. 


ia»4. 

1896, 

lii7. 
ISW. 
1800. 
HQQ. 
1«0I. 
1HI3. 


IfiOA.. 


kwm^ 

R«b. 

Avnn^f 

pitoe-  per 

tlw    piicv  imv 

buihtfl. 

prtoa. 
100^0 

ton, 

11.  im 

110.4304 

I.3M7 

12a  fi     f».  009^ 

KOOlfi 

97. 1      m.  3^1 

I  0170 

«t.4     lt.S37fi 

l.Q«7& 

g7  7 

11.3007 

Ls&sa 

121. « 

10.  4IJit9 

t3449 

Itl.S 

ll.a»44 

,811» 

7^0 

iO.SlW 

.mm 

mi 

&4423 

Llllfi 

«».« 

&3U7 

l.]«7S 

1010 

ia^49 

1^001 

Ili^T 

itarj 

1.0317 

14&8 

l&i2&a 

ll&O 

1S.01M 

utmi 

M.1 

I3.e79 

i.iom 

me 

1L73M 

latTi 

107.S 

11  aflse 

i.ida7 

WLl 

it.06ia 

Uvft    prk^  p0r    Uv»  ipitoi  MP 
prtTO,    poiutil.  I  prtCft.  I  100  IB 


1C0.O 

117.  S 
113L& 
lGfr.4 
00.  fl 

100.1 
ORO 

mo 

HLO 

oae 

110.0 

12^,  0 
120  0 
119  2 
112.& 
107.0 
134  3 


mom 
.ouai 

.0M1 
.OB?0 
.0719 

,0641 

.OHU 


loao 
m,t 
loro 
m.ii 

79.0 

ea4 

109  7 

sue 

I0ik3 


,1151 

133.$ 

.133S 

l3Li 

;      .1104 

137.4 

,1%^ 

isto 

.  LtB^ 

lest 

,  IHtO 

124  S 

.11€C 

124  4 

1      ,1430 

IS.  a 

.1543 

1047, 

$4  412» 

4  C230 

&15fi0 

43710 
43781 
3.3570 

xmm 

40V4 
fiiiffiD 

6.9704 

fl  0572 

&i5ao 

£^3913 
£.3151 


piteA. 


100.0 

mo 

100  3 

lltLJl 
l4iL4 
113^7 
97.0 

mi 

IU.4 
tft,2 
01, « 
ll&S 
ll&O 
11M.0 
137.3 

lias 

110.9 
141«  I 


Rss^i  light. 


pil»  pnr 

100  Ihn. 


S4  430tt 
3.^l«0 
4  3«M 

&0A7i 

43531 

.3,&aoi 

17«7 
40TO0 
&U»  I 
&01T7  I 
a738a  I 
OiONl 
&t4llt 

0.3974  ^ 


prto«. 


100,0 

m 

OB.  3 
114  S 
1«L7 

lU.I 

oe.1 

fOLft 
84? 

s&o 

92.1 
U&7 
1310 
1IQ.4 
137.0 
ll&i 

imi 

Z41I 
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Btabls    IV,— average    yearly    ArTl'AL    AND    RELATUTi:    PRTPFR   OF  S 

■       CX>MMUD1T1ES.     1890    TO     lOtXi.    AND     BASE    PRICES    , AVERAGE 

FOR  H 

^        1890-1899)— Continued. 

H^              Y««r 

FwTO  product*. 

HoptrN.Y. 
SUte,  clioloe. 

Oats:  CMfa. 

Rye:  No.  2, 
euh. 

Sbeeip:  tiAtlv«. 

-^5p:                , 
WMtoni. 

Avorngi^ 

Rclft- 

Avenge 

R«l»- 

AYOfie^ 

BelA- 

ATRngo 

Reltt- 

Xrvm^ 

Rek- 

^^^^^Ito 

pitc«p&f 

tlvc 

pilccper 

tjve 

pfkwper 

Uve 

S-STiS^ 

the 

pnce  wr 
100  iba. 

tive 

^» 

potmd* 

prtc<L 
100.0 

biubel. 

pilce. 

btuhcl. 

price. 

price. 

price 

Avemg«,  1800-lfiOO. , 

Vkim 

10.2088 

100.0 

|a528S 

100.0 

13.7580 

loao 

•3.9641 

lOOiO 

im 

.%21 

148.0 

.3106 

115.6 

.5447 

103.0 

15284 

130.5 

46644 

ll&O 

mi....^ ..,..,. 

.3640 

140.1 

.3873 

144.1 

.8334 

157.  e 

45106 

136.0 

45719 

115. 6 

un...... 

.250S 

14L4 

.3042 

113.3 

.«754 

127.7 

47796 

127.3 

48695 

m.3 

iflit........ 

.22X1 
.1515 

12&2 
85.5 
53.1 

.2827 
.3110 
,2373 

105.3 
115.7 
88.3 

.4899 
,4GC0 
.4825 

92,8 
88.1 
91.2 

3.8781 
Z6957 
2.9495 

103.3 
71.7 
78.5 

41265 
2.9806 
3.0943 

1CM.3 
75.4 
78.3 

S»Li:i..,i;:.-.-,.; 

I»*-V 

IttB...... 

.0877 

49.5 

.1801 

67.0 

.3517 

fi6L5 

&9322 

7ao 

3.1411 

79.4 

i»r -. 

.1160 

65.5 

.1825 

57,9 

.3963 

749 

3.4971 

93.1 

3.7093 

05.3 

ww,^.,..^., ,,. 

>  16:21 

9L5 

.3470 

91.8 

,4Bi58 

9a.8 

3.98SQ 

104.4 

41625 

105,3 

MW. 

.1M3 

88.3 

.2452 

91.2 

.5521 

104.4 

3.8837 

103.3 

41615 

106.3 

1900- 

,1489 

83.7 

.2271 

64.5 

.5177 

«7.0 

4  1236 

109.7 

4.'>307 

1143           ' 

1«L                   . 

.171« 

07  1 

.3179 

11&3 

.583B 

100.8 

3.351t» 

89.2 

3.7443 

947 

MQa.,.. ...,„.. 

.2375 

1^4.1 

.3900 

147.3 

.5418 

103:5 

a  7817 

100. 6 

41784 

106.7 

1909 

.2825 
.3475 

150.5 

190.3 

.3541 
.8ft40 

131.7 
136.8 

.  5156 
.7056 

97.5 
133.4 

3, 7101 
llii)? 

B*l-7 
lia3 

3.8760 
43606 

96.0 
107. 8 

JlOi. :....,.. 

^  l«5..,^..... 

.0673 

150.9 

.2900 

111.2 

.7113 

134.5 

5.0520 

134.5 

5.0796 

138.6 

^K   lOM 

.1639 

9X0 

.3282 

122.1 

.6107 

115.5 

49481 

13L7 

5.3793 

1SS.A 

■ 

F&na  producU- 

Food,  etc. 

Wheat:  cftati. 

Beanj^iiifldltizn. 

Bread:  omck- 

BrMd:  cnok*  1    Bre&d: 

lOftf 

^B              YeAj. 

cholM. 

BT9,  BCMtOIi. 

en,  aodn.      |CWub.in&rtet). 

Avvra^e 

EfOa- 

Avera^ 

Rt^lik- 

ATenige 

Rela- 

Avenge 

Rel4-   Avemge 
tXve    price  per 
prioe:   poiiiid.« 

KelA- 

^^^^^^1 

price  per 

tlve 

price  ]M-r 

Hvo* 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

tlve             1 

^^^H 

buftbei. 

price. 

buBhfl. 

price. 

poimd. 

price. 

pound. 

price. 

H^vwngQ,  ]»&-l»0.. 

10,7510 

100.0 

It.fl609 

100. 0 

10.0073 

loao 

•0.O118 

100.0 

t0iO864 

100,0 

^^HflflBAi 

.8933 

.961» 

118.9 
128.1 

2.0092 
2.3531 

121.5 
134.9 

.0700 
.0700 

104.0 
104.0 

.0800 
.0600 

111.4 
111.4 

.0356 

.0356 

100.6 
1O0.6 

^HfjflMl 

^Hw^Sa 

.7870 
,tf77t) 

104.9 
fi0.1 

1.8898 
1.9006 

112.0 
119. 2 

.0688 
.0850 

102.2 
98.8 

.0763 
.0750 

106.3 
1045 

.0366 

.0356 

100.6 
lHQli 

^^^Si;, ,  ^ ,  ^ , . 

ttii 

.4587 
.flOOO 
,5413 

74.4 
79.9 

85.4 

1.8460 
1.7806 
1.1740 

110.0 
107.3 
7a  3 

.oefio 

.0664 

,0650 

96.6 
97.3 
96.6 

.0725 
.0675 
.0658 

101.0 

640 
91.6 

.0656 
.0333 

IO0L6 
941 

ioe.6 

MM  . 

5jj^ • - 

.7949 

iaV8 

1.0448 
1.247U 
1.4531 
2.0969 
2.1927 
1.9198 
2.2625 

62. « 
74-7 
87.0 
125.  fl 
131.3 
115.0 
135.5 

.0503 
.0733 

.ona 

.0750 

88.0 
106.9 

105.9 

111    4 

.0592 

.0758 
.0663 
.067.5 
.0700 
.OTOT 
,0646 

83.5 
105.8 
92.3 
940 
97,5 
97.5 
90.0 

.0356 
.0356 
.0356 
.0356 
.0356 

.0356 

100.6 

ioa6 

IOOlS 

toa6        1 
ioa6 

100.6 
100.6           1 

'IflH 

.8849     117  a 

tM§ 

.7100 
.TWO 
.71iJ7 
.7414 
.7895 

94.7 

93.7 
96,7 
98.7 
105.1 

Mtt* 

liSi 

Igm 

.0600 
.0758 

118.9 
112.6 

Mdt^ 

im 

1.0990 

138L3 

2,0104 

13a  4 

.0775 

115.3 

.0658 

91.6 

.0363 

1015 

I«Oi 

1,0104 

134.5 

2.1500  , 

128,8 

.0803 

132.5 

.0683 

95.1 

.0356 

10016 

1905... , 

,7931 

105,6 

1.9000 

US.  8 

.0009 

133.7 

.0650 

90..<> 

.0356 

load 

i 

1         1 

1      S82 

BULLETIN    OF    THE    BUREAU    OF    LABOR*      ^^^^^^^B 

H        Tabi-k    ■V.^AVERAOE    yearly    ACTUAL   AND    RELATIVE    PRK  E8  (^| 

■           iXmMODITIEB,    1890    TO    1906,    AND    BASE    PK1CE8    fAVERAGE     FOH 

H           1890-1899)— CoBUnued.                                                                                                     ^ 

B 

rood,  i«e. 

BttMd:  loaf, 

Bread:  loaf, 

Butter:  oxnam- 

Butter:  craaiii> 

Batter:  dalrv,      i 

^^^^^^1 

tiomeiiiAde 

Vkinna 

ery.Ktgln  (El- 
glti  markc^t). 

^Tv,  extra 
(N.Y.  market). 

Now  Yorkal 

^^H 

{N,Y.  market). 

y»J.Y.  market). 

Bute.     ^^ 

Avenffs 

fi^im^ 

AvorafB 

Rnlii- 

Average 

R«ila- 

Av«ra^ 

HbU- 

Aveni0B 

■iS 

^^r 

pCHlQd.A 

pricn. 

iTriooMr 
poiiod.a 

tlvi> 
prtoe. 

price  per 
pound. 

tlVf 

prioe. 

prUnper 
pound. 

tlve 
pritt*. 

prtoe  per 
pound. 

31 

■         Av^ragn^iaO-lfliO.. 

io.oai7 

IOQlO 

80.0683 

100.0 

10.2170 

100.0 

80.2242 

100.0 

80.30Q4 

IOQlO 

1880      ,.. ..*..- 

.os» 

.0930 
.0130 

.osao 

.0330 

100.  B 
100.0 
100.9 
100.0 
100.9 

.0950 
.0856 

.0866 
,Oiifin 
.03511 

lOLl 
lOM 
101.1 
101.1 
101. 1 

.2238 
.3601 
.2S38 
.2681 
.2104 

103.1 
115.3 

U6.5 
118.9 
lOLl 

.3376 
.3686 
.3812 
.Z?01 
.2388 

101.5 
115.3 
116.5 
120.5 
1011 

.1064 
.2380 
.2390 
.2631 
.3001 

915 
117.6 
ll&l 
1248 
10113 

IWI. 

1IM2 

^K       1!^^ 

■           I!ill4         . 

H          lenft 

.0330 

.0387 
.0330 

100.9 
00.5 

loao 

.0356 
.03tfl 
.03!U'> 

101. 1 
lOM 

.3064 
.1837 

9fi.l 
82.6 
84.7 

.2137 
.1841 
.  1805  1 

06.3 
82.1 
84.5 

.1883 
.1086 
.1084 

03^0 
S.3 

«aL3 

H            IIMM 

■       i«n 

^m     tiMM 

«raao 

100.9 
100.9 

loao 

.035C 
.0351^ 
.035i'i 

101. 1 
lOl.  I 
101. 1 

.1886 
.2075 
.2178 

80.0 
95.6 
100.4 

.lft54 

.2130 
.2245 

87.3 
94.8 
100.  t 

.17« 
.196$ 
.2115 

86,4 
917.1 
104.5 

^^  J^ 

^•ffi:::::::::::;:::: 

«O830 

100.0 
100.0 

.03611 
.0360 

101.1 
101. 1 

.2114 
.3413 

f7,4 
1U.2 

.21tv3 
.2480 

9ei,5 
110. 6 

.30or 

.2318 

99.2 
114.5 

i«oa 

tma 

.0390 
.0350 

loao 

tlO.  4 

.0360 
.0370 

tOl.l 
105.1 

.2302 
.  2178 

106.1 
100.4 

.2348 
.2180 

104.7 
97.6 

.2150 
.1970 

106.2 
07.3 

1 1004.  .., 

■      i«fts.         

.0S76 

118.6 

.0«» 

113.6 

.2439 

111.9 

.3480 

111.0 

.2330 

imo 

■         ltK». 

.0376 

118.6 

.0400 

113.0 

.2459 

113.3 

.3480 

Ul.O 

.3338 

114.9 

I 

Chw>iin:  Vt.  y., 

Coll9tt:  Rio 

Km»*  Mfir-lald, 

FUhrcodpdry, 

rUh:  herrfl^H 

k   ,.. 

full  ciratn^ 

No.  7. 

fAticy,iiaar>li3r. 

bank,  l^Tgt^. 

shore^  roon^^f 

Avom^ 

UtlA- 

Avorugo 

ReJa- 

Avcraire 

Rfla- 

Average    liela^ 

Average 

iNlM 

prlee  p«f 

tivc 

piieeper 

tlT© 

price  per 

tlVP 

price  per    tlve 
quintal,  i  price. 

price  pef^ 

^^1 

^^ 

pound. 

prtoe. 

pound. 
80. 1313 

prloft. 
100.0 

do£«n. 

pr!«. 

barr^ 

p^ 

H       Avomgi^,  ifloo^iagis,. 

I0.OB87 

100.0 

10. 1963 

100.0 

(5.5849      1(10.0 

83.7783 

lO^ff 

H            i.rivi 

.0058 
.1011 

07.1 
102.4 

.1793 
.1671 

136.6 
127.3 

.1945 
.2100 

99.1 

no.o 

5.b77l      1111.7 
6.7292  1  120.5 

3..'>250 
4.n»0H 

93.3 
L34.6 

■               IMil 

■                 1  B«V} 

.1058 
.1076 
.1000 

:SSS 

.0008 
.0823 

.1075 
.112S 

.1011 
J 1311 
.1217 
.1010 

107.2 
100.0 
107.4 
M.l 
02.0 
08.1 
83.3 
108.0 
114.^ 
102.4 
114.1 
123.3 
103.3 

.1490 
ATZl 
.16.Vi 
.1582 
.1333 
.OTtiS 
.0633 
.0604 
.0832 
,0646 
.0566 
.0660 
.0783 

U11.2 
136.0 

m.3 

83.0 
00.4 

iS.2 
46.0 
02.6 
40.3 
44.6 
42.6 
fiO.6 

.2187 
.2347 
.183* 
.3002 
.1741 
.1718 
.1817 
AWt 
.1977 
.30^1 
.2400 
«3418 
.36S0 

U0.4 
114.5 
03.5 
103.0 
88.7 
87.6 
02.6 
101.6  1 
100.7 
106.7 

ia.7 

133.2 
136.0 

7,0521 
6.3802 
5.Wi83 
5.5308 
4.2083 
4.5208 
4.6667 
5.1354 
5.3021 
5.9896 
5.0038 
5.8646 
7.2813 

136.3 
114.2 
106.7 
98.0 
75.4 
80.0 
83.6 
92.0 
94.9 
107.2 
91.2 
105.0 
130.4 

2.0375 

3,8125 

3.3058 

3.1563 

3.3542 

3.6354 

4.2083 

5.0313 

5.0633 

4.0792  1 

4.9083 

5.7398 

5.4531 

77.8 
101.0 
89.9 
83.6 
.   88.8 
*    96.3 
Ul.4 
133.2 

m 

144.4     1 

H       i>'p'' 

^1            \}*9^ 

lafWt. 

1)^   ...-,... 

18U7_. ,.*•.. 

laog.  .,., ..,.., 

lago..,,.. ...„ 

IflOO   , 

K          ifn>l          

H            torn 

■            '^^ 

H            tWU 

H         itTf^n            

.1312 
.1318 

133.8 
133.0 

.0832 

.0811 

83.4 
6L6 

.3713 
.3618 

138.2 
133,2 

7.3058 
7.6042 

132.4 
136.2 

8.0000 

6.3438 

168.9 
188.0 

K         1906.... 

^^^                                                              •  Weight  bofofe  tmkliiff.                                                      ^i 

H     Tablb  IV.— a\; 

WHOLESALE   PBICES,   IsS 

i 

■ 

I 

r 

n 

^RAGE    YEARLY    ACTUAL   AND    RELATIVE 

PRICKS  O^l 

■         COMMODITIES,    1890    TO    1906,    AND    BASE    PRICES    (AVERAGE    FOl^ 

■         1880-1899)— Continued. 

'^ 

^^H 

Fish:  mi 

Mit,  I 

No. 

FocKl.«to. 

5^     1        canned. 

Floor:  buck- 
wheat. 

Floor:  rye. 

Flour:  wheat, 
apring  patenta.    - 

Avuragv  ^  Rel»- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average!  Rela- 

Avemge 

RdAr 

Average 

Rda- 

^^^^^^ft 

prleo  per    live 

price  p«r 

tive 

pricc  peri  tive 

price  per] 

tlVB 

price  per 

tlve 

^^^^k*M"'T^ 

bAirei. 

prio*. 

12  0BI». 

prtot. 

100  Iba. 

price. 

barret. 

price. 

barrS, 

prU'c. 

^HRmTMII-ifltt. . 

It«,1808 

100. 0 

01.4731 

100.0 

0L9438 

100.0 

13.3171 

100.0 

$4.2973 

100.0 

^P      i«^ 

laaiioo 

139.2 

1.6417 

111.4 

3.0214 

101.0 

3.3646 

101  4 

5  1856 

130.7 
123,5 
lOt.l 

H         laai 

14^3185 
13.0000 

100,4 
02.0 

L5OQ0 
1.4833 

101.8 

100.7 

3.4439 

1.7801 

136.7 
02.1 

4.9306 
4.0167 

148.3 
131.1 

5.3053 
4.3406 

^         WW 

IttS,. .....*. 

13.0000 

U.05M 

02.0 

78.2 

1.4038 
1.43S0 

101.4 
90.7 

2.3079 
2.43S7 

121.0 
125.4 

3.0654 
2.7813 

93.0 

83.8 

4.0063 
3.5947 

98,3 
83.7 

IBM 

Itt6. 

11.0390 

1 10.0 

1.5042 

102.1 

1.0750 

80.3 

3.1333 

94.5 

84  8 

IB» ......,, 

13.9107 

98.5 

1.5500 

10&.2 

1.3606 

71.1 

3.6833 

80.0 

3.7957 

88.3 

1807 

12.22QS 

86.5 

1.3375 

90.8 

1.46.'i« 

75.4 

3.8063 

84.6 

4.5913 

106.8 

18BS 

I3.ei«j7 

96.7 

1.2667 

86.0 

1.5500 

79,8 

3.0613 

SQ.9 

4.7293 

110.1 

lflB9 

15,2500 
13.8968 

107.9 

96.3 

1.5292 
1.7708 

ioa.8 

120.2 

2,3000 

11R.4 

3.3079 
3.4350 

09.4 
103.3 

3.7740 

3.8423 

87.6 
89.4 

MOO., : 

2,1036     106.3 

IfiOl .., 

10.81B2 
13. 7500 
17,4479 

76.0 
97.3 

1.7125 
1   AUA 

116.3 
109.6 
110.0 

2.1063  '  inA.4 

3.3308 
3.4417 
3.1479 

100.1 
103.8 
04.0 

3.8104 
3.8062 
4.3303 

88.7 
88.6 
100.8 

1908 

2,2357 
2.3314 

115.1 
119.fi 

IB08 

123.5  1   i.oadg 

10(K.. ,..,.*-...-... 

U.£000 
13.9107 

102.0       1.72£0 
98.5       1.7042 

117.1 
116.7 

2.3333 
2.1893 

120.1 

112.7 

4.3479 

4.4007 

131.1 

134.7 

6.3784 
5.4221 

125. 2 
136.2 

Ifl06.. 

i9oe_  , 

14-7917 

iCU.7        1  AfiXI 

114.3 

2.2333 

llfi.0 

3.8438 

115.9 

4.7700 

09.5 

K 

i             1 

L~ 

Flour:  wbe«t, 

wlDt«r 

■ttvlgfala. 

Fnilt:  applet. 

evaporated, 

choice. 

Fruit:  aoplea, 

Fmlt:  cur- 
ranta,  in 
barrela. 

Fruit:  prtm«8, 
California,  in 
-  boxee. 

Avenge 

Rela- 

Average 

Rda- 

Average !  Rda- 

Average   Relar 

Average 

Rela- 

prtc« per 

tive 

pric©  per 

tivo   i  price  per    live 

prleepAr    tlve 

price  per 

tive 

^V 

bftncl. 

price. 

poood. 

price. 

pound.  1  price. 

pcmnd.    price. 

pound. 

pricf. 

■       Aversgp,  lago-lMiO.. 

13.84^ 

100.0 

80.0647 

100.0 

80.0515     100.0 

10.0375     100.0 

10.0774 

100.  Q 

■^       180 

4.0S24 
4.904S 

121.0 
127/6 

.1130 
.1100 

134.1 
120.9 

.0000     134.0 
.0625     160.2 

.0478     127.5 
.0436     113.0 

.1068 
.1000 

138.0 
129,2 

WW., 

W09. 

4.  laie 

3.3833 

107.2 
85.4 

.0688 
.0927 

81.2 
109.1 

.0423 
.0508 

83.1 
96.6 

.0297 
,0270 

70.2 
72.0 

.0096 
.1039 

138.6 
134.2 

1888... 

ISM 

2.7400 
3.3S11 

71.6 

84.0 

.1092 
.0078 

128.9 
80.0 

.0631 
.0481 

122.5 
93.4 

.0173 
.0254 

46.1 
67.7 

.0735 
.0666 

95.0 
86.0 

WB6 

1800 

3.0197 
i.3B00 
4.1453. 

01. 1 
113.4 

107.8 

.0533 
.0&59 
.0690 

62.9 
OS.  5 
106.1 

.0312 
.0267 
.0398 

60.0 
51.8 
77,3 

.0327 
.(M79 
.0580 

87,2 
127,7 
164.7 

.0581 
.0540 
.0544 

75.1 

70.5 
703 

vBm., 

WB8 

WOO , 

3,38a 
3.3400 
3.3080 

3.488S 
3.i»33 
4.8304 
4.0438 

88,0 
87.1 
80.0 
90.7 
09.4 
13!k5 
110.1 

.€660 
.0015 
.0700 
.0021 
.0611 
.0000 
.0000 

102.0 
72.6 
83.7 

106.7 
72,1 
71.2 
83.5 

.0610 
.0443 
.Olio 
.0507 
.0432 
.0333 
.0348 

118.4 
88.0 
79.0 
96.4 
83.0 
04.7 
07.6 

.0170 
.0730 
.0631 
.0494 
.0476 
.0488 
.0100 

125.3 
192.0 
221,6 
131.7 
126.9 
130.1 
130.7 

.0565 
.0522 
.0535 

.0551 
.0481 
.0461 
.0450 

73,0 
67.4 
67,8 
71.2 
62-1 
50.6 
50.3 

IflOO 

1901........ 

1809 

1808,.. 

1904 

^       IflOS 

H          141M 

3.6140 

M.0 

.0978 

m.5 

.0638 

103.3 

.0614 

103.7 

.0646 

83.6 

1     i 
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VHAKT.Y    At  TUAI.   AND   RELATIVE    PRirES    0¥ 
TO    IIW,    AND    BASE    PERES    (AVERAGE    FOit 


^mt. 


Wmd^m/^ 


Qlu&sm^ 


OMWHita. 


0]s«7«lh»v. 


At— ' 


l.«E2l 
1.70Q0 

J.  3&7e 
LSSM 

U9m 


100,0 

imi 

119.3 
mf 
95.3 
57. » 

fS.7 

tOL3 
0&.I 
113.3 

M.1 

n.i 

lOA.tt 


«fi.iiia 


1.7035 

i.caKi 

LM»3 

LllflO 
1.3(01 

±i7m 

htm 

1.7»17 

1.770 


EelA-  ATeiagB .  E«lft-  Avefmiv   R«lfr-  Avofliie   B<l>i- 
ttvn  [prto*  p*P    tlvA    i^riet  |f«r    tir*    prftt  p<fef    lit* 


loao   laooH 


131.3 

iiL  i 

U10.2 
«1.7 
IM.O 
»Li 

IIA.O 
1£3.S 
139.7 

i3ti.a 
ma 

142. 0 


■hort  111?  «liifii«% 


AY^fwif  Relft*  Av«ra£f '  E«1b^ 
jpftc«pi^r  e]v«  tattoo  per  Uvs 
i  pound.  '  prioe. ,  pouad,    prlcA* 


Av«r)ig«»l8H>-l§W..|  •0.M7& 


--I 


1901. 


1006, 


.mm 

.o^w 


.0753 

Atm 

.0060 
.077& 

.rum 


lOCLO 

•o^ossd 

8013 

.Q»» 

1CB.0 

.imi 

11«LA 

,OT»4 

155.3 

.1010 

m,3 

.QTSA 

«M 

.0533 

73.3 

.«H7» 

«ai 

.0533 

flBLS 

.OSM 

M.4 

.anas 

111.4 

.0733 

1310 

,OMtO 

l&ft.O 

.10411 

11?.  1 

.0D3ft 

1U.8 

.0757 

11^5 

.07S3 

13ft. « 

,0090 

100.0 
e.3 
103.8 

164.0 

7X0 

7«.fl 

SS.l 
111.4 
133.  S 
l.'^.ft 
143.0 
115.4 
lift.  4 
14^1.2 


,0771 
.1030 


100.0 
90.8 
100.9 
117,9 
1JS7.5 
liat 
90. » 

8:5 

«&.0 
101.9 

i3i,i 
1AL9 
04.1 

111.8 
113.9 
1S&.S 


if 


ATvhcv   ll«l»- 
prlQi  p«T    live 

poaod.    prie*. 


|1.04»l 
l.OiSl 
1. 474ft 

i.mi 

1. 1011 

Lllffl 
1.0721 

.8158 
.8831 

IvOllJ 

tafTo 
L»9e 

L33&0 
1.3M7 


lOQlO 
UOLi 
140.0 

na,7 

106.0 
1017 
10E12 
77,6 
77.8 
S41 

in  I 

m,& 

klL2 
I4t.4 

tS.7 

IfT.i 
13Q.4 
130.8 


fl.OlAO 
LION) 
L4A79 
hifXm 

i.osn 

l.(»3» 

i.oaut 

.7SM 
.7103 
.8403 

.9908 
L1^8 

l.$7X3 
1.8133 
L3K0  I 


100.0 
lOLi 
IA4 

1141 
IMS 
JOiS 

104.4 
77.3 

»,f 
«1,3 
97.1 
11A.8 

135.7 
ULl 
13019 


H«iLl£  beaf ,  Mis, 


AT9r»ff«{  Epljt>- 
Uarr^.     pricp- 


KKOni 
.0088 
.0110 
.0782 
.0il3  , 
.07«t 


.OTAO 
.0781 
.OHIS 
.08>4 
.0717 
.0»71 
,07M 
.(Hli 
.0II02 

.mm 


I 


100. 0 
80.3 

100.3 
98,8 
10&4 
07.0 
103.7 
90.fi 
90.7 
101.3 
10^3 
104.3 

103. 1 
12S.9 
101  7 

104.0 
101.3 


|8.0l6tt 
fL96M 
^3«64  I 
0.7908 
S.19a8 
8.0933  I 


«.1374 
7.5098 
7.ir75S 
9.1563 
9.3885 
9.7538 
9.3304 

11.788S 
9,0073 
S.7S80 

10,0240 
|L84n3 


100.0 

80.8 
104.4 

84.8 
103.3 
101.0 
101.4 

03.7 

06.7 
iH.1i 
11.19 
121.7 
116,3 
147.  i 
113,1 
109.4 

m.o 

110.3 


prtw  J»T    Uvv 


ttavOaia 

14.5409 

15.^44  I 
115577  I 
17.8317 
18.3058 
17.3443  > 
15.9337 
33,ft250 
21.  4R80 
23,  ril2 
30.6587 
30.3774 
21.  3413  > 
31,3113  ' 
^.3341  ' 
3i.9053  I 
ai.5«20  I 


loao 
ax4 
ma 
m 
ml 

101.5 
95.9 
^.1 
135.1 
111.8 
i3&8 
114.3 
11Z8 
118.0 
117  2 
133.5 

lat.a 
119,3 


a  Average  for  1803-1899. 
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Tahib  fV.— average  yearly  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF 
'  UMMODITIES,  1890  TO  190«,  AND  BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR 
Ii5y0-1»99)— Continued. 


^^B 

Food, 

etc. 

ktent:  hAmA,   ',  Ifeftt:  mutton.     M(!«t:  pork, 
•mokfld.       1        dressed.             salt,  mess. 

Mtik:  tiwh. 

Mduaes:  N.O., 
opn  kettle. 

Arenige 
price  per 
pound. 

RfllA-  1  Average 

tlve    prlo©  per 
price.  1  pound. 

Reift-  Average 
tiv©   iprlceppr 
prioo.  r  barrel. 

tiVfl 
price. 

Average 

price  per 
quart. 

Eel»- 
tlve 
price. 

Avera^B 

price  per 
gallon. 

Rela- 
tive 

price. 

Av«nsB,  18tt(^]899.. 
18B0      

to.  0984 
.0&U& 
.09R2 
.1078 
.1249 
.1019 
.0947 
.0943 
.0891 
.080? 
.0»3 
.1025 
.1076 
.1111 
.1271 
.1072 
.1086 
.12»S 

100. 0  1  10.0754 

101.1  1       .0933 

100.0   tn.63S2 
123,7     la-L-iOa 

100.0 
104.4 
97.3 
99.1 
157.8 
121.4 
101.7 
78.8 
78.8 
848 
80.3 
107.6 
1343 
1M.2 
143.1 
130.6 
123.9 
15a  6 

.(J2ri3 
.0307 
.0068 
.0279 
.0363 
.0353 
.0334 
.0235 
.0239 
.09S3 
.0274 
*(XtS2 
.0288 
.0289 
.0375 
.0289 
.0901 

100.0 
im.l 
101.7 
106.1 
109.4 
103.1 
90.3 
91.8 
92.3 
99.7 
99.3 
107.6 
102.7 
112.9 
113.9 
107.8 
113.3 

n&o 

80.3161 
.3643 
.3788 
.3188 
.3346 
.3008 
.3063 
.8348 
.3817 
.3083 
.3525 
.4775 
.3783 
.3638 
.3546 
.8396 
.3229 
.3400 

100.0 
113.4 

IflDI 

1898,  

99.8 
109.3 

m.9 

103.  d 
96.3 
95.8 
90.9 
K2.0 
93.8 
104.3 
109.3 
123.1 
139.2  i 
106.9 
100.3 

ta».5 

.0806 
.0914 
.0603 
.0005 
.0630 
.06^ 
,0728 
.0739 

.oni 

,0727 
.0875 
.0738 
.0744 
.0778 
.0850 
.0910 

114.9 
131.3 
lOfl.5 
80.2 
82.2 
82.0 
96.6 
98.0 
943 
96.4 
89.5 
97.9 
98.7 
103.3 
113,9 
120.7 

11.3(129 
1L.\2^ 
18.3389 
1413S3 
11.8256 
8.9399 
8.9087 
9L867B 
9.3483 
12.5072 
15, 6108 
17.9399 
16.6514 
140388 
14  4183 
17.6130 

88.6 
101.2 

18B3 .,.....,.» 

108.2 

'I»i.  .  -..—,..•..» 

98.1 

\am, 

97.8 

1896.. 

103.0 

1897 , 

83.1 

1388.  ,.,;, , 

97.8 

1889 

Ul.9 

1900    ..-.- 

161.6 

1901 „ 

120.1 

IM2.. 

115.6 

1903 

112.5 

1Q04 .., 

107  8 

1905--  -,,.„,.. 

102.5 

1806 -- 

107.9 

^^^H 

RIm:  domestic, 
cfaoloe. 

Sftlt:  AinerlcMa. 

aalt:  A^too'f, 

Soda:  bleai^ 
bon^te  of. 
Americ&n. 

Bpioes:  nut- 
megs. 

Average 
price  per 
pound. 

Eda- 
tlvi? 
pnce. 

Average 
price  per 

Rda- 
tlve 
price. 

Average 
price  per 

224-lb, 
bag. 

tlve 
price. 

Average 

price  p<^r 
poand. 

Rel*. 
tlve 
prtoe- 

Average 
price  per 

pound. 

Rela- 
tive 

price. 

Avttnge,  1880-1899. . 
1890.  T........ 

.0005 

.WS7 
.0689 
.0409 
.0828 
.06^ 
.0819 
.0^ 
.0006 

100.0 
107.8 
113.6 
aOL4 
81.8 
93.8 
9&0 
93.S 
98,0 
inft.4 

10.7044 
.7^31 
.7886 
,7«75 
.7019 
.7192 
.7019 
.8236 
.8813 
.6848 
.8366 
1.0010 
.8567 
.6360 
.8140 
.7704 
.7362 
.7144 

100.0 
113. 5 
111.7 
107.5 
9B.6 
102.1 
99l6 
88.4 
9^9 
944 
90.4 
142.1 
121.6 

9a3 

87.2 
100.4 
107.2 
101.4 

82.^33 
2.4046 
3.3813 
2L3750 
3.3260 
2.2376 
2.0600 
2.0500 
3.0500 
2.0600 
2.0600 
2.0500 
2.1813 
3.2250 
2.3479 
(•) 

h 

loao 

1U.9 
106.1 
107.8 
105.5 
101.8 
93.0 
930 
93.0 
93.0 
93.0 
93  0 
99.0 
IQLO 
102.0 

80.0209 
.0275 
.0317 

.0218 
.0285 
.0288 
.0177 
.0153 
.0160 
.0129 
.0117 
.0123 
.0107 
.0108 
.0129 
.0130 
.0130 
.0130 

loao 

131.8 

151.7 
1043 
136.4 
128.3 
847 
72.7 
71.8 
61.7 
66.0 
58.9 
51.3 
51.7 
61.7 
02.2 
82.3 
62.3 

80.4332 
.6317 
-6081 
.5310 
.4584 
.3096 
.3989 
.3990 
.3364 
.3140 
,2871 
.3001 
.2346 
.2028 
.2877 
.2178 
.1723 
.1730 

180. 0 
146.3 

1891 

i40i7 

1892... ...*. 

133.1 

18P3 

106^1 

J894 

0SL5 
91.8 

1805 

1890 

^1 

1897 

77.8 

1806 ..,-..*.-.... 

73.7 

I8D9. 

.0607     ioft.2 

86.4 

1900 

.0&48 

.0848 
.0809 
.0S06 
.0441 
.0«7 
.0474 

97.7 
97.7 
99.8 

ioa9 

74  3 
846 

8a3 

843 
48.9 
80w6 

1901. 

I9QS..... 

1903 

1904.. .....p...-. 

80.3 

1905 

K       1908 

39.8 
40.0 

a  Quotations  dlsoootlntied. 
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Tablb  Iir.— average  YEARLY  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF 
COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1906,  AND  BASE  PRICES  (AVERAGE  FOR 
1890-1889W- Continued. 


T«llow. 


Tm.-Fo 


VjmUh. 


i«ir 

-AvHafv 

Bd^ 

AvwtM* 

Bcl»-[A««n0» 

Bd^ 

Avwn0» 

Bd^ 

Jivcn^f 

Bate- 

IprtopM- 

tH« 

pdetpM^ 

tHv 

pcfc»p«r 

Cl«« 

Prt^PM" 

tirv 

prtepH' 

tH* 

pooml. 

|LV<KL3 

pike. 

M»0 

pOOBd. 

prtcv. 
loao 

ImmL 

prie*. 

boAoL 

prtBt. 

•0LI479 

P«fc». 

at«»««.  :«iKr«». 

t3.JBM 

loao 

IDL«»l 

loao 

yyu 

•>til) 

hxl: 

m 

**.3 

43-08 

LT.* 

3Mrt 

1».3 

.i3a 

106w4 

t«i 

0«3 

•::.") 

.>:: 

«.i 

iija) 

lil.  3 

-no 

UH» 

1M» 

L3L4 

r-wj 

.«MKI 

:«]is.i 

WUK 

I0«w0 

!•«>«: 

10K.0 

.«w 

»L  I 

.ltf« 

:iM 

WW 

.-«« 

i-ai 

>l# 

101.7 

iW73 

«.* 

■cu 

13-1  S 

.L3B0 

101.  s 

IH^. 

.0«JO 

iiaj 

.rs3 

».) 

3.JSM) 

id  4 

•JUS 

iiL< 

UOB 

lOL  5 

vm. 

iM4 

«.  * 

.rrjo 

«Sl: 

XI[« 

^L-S 

«c» 

«.7 

:«» 

-Mul 

MM. 

JJ« 

?jL9 

J»S 

*Lt} 

i.«:v 

37  3 

VMS 

30.4 

IJOI 

«lLt» 

L«r. 

'X»: 

:«.J 

..sn) 

!)K<5 

i'lLT! 

IIJLS 

E7f 

4i7 

.UM 

■«l4 

IWK. 

WW 

*:.  * 

.SiV 

■04.2 

ir»)h 

*i.: 

IIH 

LiJCl 

ucs 

«.4 

IHW.    . 

KU 

:«Ki 

KIT 

•Jjft* 

J.J3H 

444 

fi72 

«u1 

'4DB 

«47 

SMU. 

}«j 

111.  3 

■srr 

:«vn 

iC7: 

n.  4 

iTW 

74  i 

1331 

«.3 

IWl 

•ISi'* 

!l*t 

JMl> 

UV.  4 

J.UM 

•jx;. ) 

jiMZ 

::.t*j 

:.ES 

OIlI 

WIK. 

OlCS 

ll*-* 

WiJ 

lou.: 

J.+*» 

jr  : 

■INV 

::'j.  4 

:4iii 

«&3 

CWJ. 

WW 

Ik*  il 

^SW 

«.* 

AjbTI 

HH* 

i:« 

L*l&i 

uoo 

Al 

MM. 

•M» 

'.•ML  3 

r» 

■i7  I 

13Ji» 

ItK-l 

:»i 

:«L3 

13C9 

«4 

MIS. 

'M« 

VUS.1 

an 

<M2 

xjjk: 

■»a.i 

e» 

«.7 

:4» 

'J*.-< 

MW. 

l£S 

::*j 

ISOU 

«L4 

JwJ9l7 

Mw« 

.34rH 

101.7 

.ITOi 

Lli« 

^^^^^^^^               WHOLESAX.E   PRICES,   1890   TO    1906,                                387    ^| 

Tablk  fV*— average    yearly    ACTUAL   AND    RELATfVl^    PRICRK   i\P    H 

COMMOmTlES,    1890    IX)    190ti,    AND    BASE    PRICES    (AVERAGE    FOR   ■ 

18W-Hi99)— Uonimuea.                                                                                                    ^M 

^^^  (^Yew. 

Cloth i  and  clothing,                                                    ^^ 

Ba«H:  2-bu8bel, 
Amoakfiu^. 

Blankets:  U-4. 

5  pounds  to 

the  pair.  aU 

wool. 

Biankfitir:  11-4, 

5  pounds  to 

thepHlr^ctoLtou 

warp,  all  wool 

fifUng, 

Blankets:  11^, 
5  potindfl  lo 

the  pair,  cotton 
warp,  cotton 

and  wool  fiJliug 

Boota  and 
sboee:  man^a 
brogans,  split. 

Average   Bfil». 

Avenge 

Relflr 

Average 

Rela- 

Averftge 

Rela- 

Avomge 

Rdar 

^ 

price  per    tlve 

price  per 

tlve 

price  pur 

tive 

price  per 

tive 

price  per 

Uve 

H 

bag.      price. 

pound. 

price. 
loao 

pound. 

taois 

price, 

loao 

pound. 
•a  424 

price. 

loao 

pair. 

price. 

BAv«ra80.  LaM>-l»d.. 

laiaoo 

loao 

101840 

ia9894 

loao 

^^K  ^aon 

.15d4 
.  L%3 
.1550 
.1494 
.1275 
.1150 
.1381 
.1900 

nafl 

11L7 

nas 

IDtLS 
91A 
82.2 
91.6 
1>29 

,    .910 
.880 
.900 
.900 
.8fiO 
.720 
.750 
.750 

loaa 

lO&O 
107.1 
1(37.1 
1QL3 

ma 
aoia 

89.3 

.650 
.G5G 
.  (>4f> 
.640 
.550 
.540 
.500 
.660 

lO&O 

lU&O 
1D14 
lUi4 
89.7 
tSLl 
9L4 
lO&O 

.4S0 
.460 
.430 
.420 
.410 
.400 
.400 
.430 

108.5 
10&5 
101.  4 

mi 

9(L7 
94.8 
943 

9B.1 

LOSOO 
1.0500 
L0375 
K0125 
.9«88 
.0813 
.9038 
.9600 

1011 1 

loai 

104  9 
102  3 

97.9 

QfllS 

ioa4         1 

9CL0 

^Hf.aam: 

^^■UBA 

^^P^Si  * 

^^g  jgHip^  «,..... 

liM  ' 

MM 

i«8.. ...... .-..:.-.. 

Am ' 

.1446 
.157S 
.14U 
.143:1 

11&6 
1014 
112  6 
lOLO 
102  4 

.900 
.SOO 
.900 
.SSO 
.850 

107.  I 
95l2 

.G25 

102  0 
102  0 
122  3 

loao 

lO&O 

.430 
.420 
.525 
.475 
.475 

09.1 
99.1 
1218 
112  0 
112  0 

.9125 
.9375 
.9375 
.9438 
.9313 

922             1 
948 
948 
99l4 

941 

isn , ..«. 

imo^.,..., 

107.  I           .750 
101.  2  '        .650 
lOL  2  <        ,ii50 

ttflp^"""-  - - 

NQI*       l.»--'f-'--- 

.1458 

104.2 

.925 

liai  1        .700 

114.2 

,500 

117.9  :       .9350 

915 

WIM 

A7W 
ASH 

12814 

lOflLfl 

12911 

.925 
LOOO 

1.035 

110.1           .72.^ 
ilftO          .775 
1220          .800 

llK.'i 
126.4 

13a  5 

,52.5 
.€00 
.600 

1218 
14L5 
14L5 

.9250 
1.0043 
L25^ 

915 
10L5 
13G.8 

U|U|'  "*""■•" 

tfiflfi"  "^  *  "^ '  * 

Bootaand 

Boota  and 
■hooii  men's 
aplit  booU. 

Boots  and 

Boots  and 

Bnoadototha: 

^ 

thoes:  men's 

shoes:  men's 

ahoea:  women's 

flrat  quality. 

^^H 

oaUbaLflhoea, 

Tkl  kid  shoes, 

soUd  grain 

black,  54-Inch, 

H            T««r. 

Ooo<ty«arwelt. 

Ooodyear  well. 

shooa. 

XXX  wool. 

AveragB 

iMa. 

Avefice 

Relar 

Avemge 

Bel»- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rala. 

1 

pair. 

tiTe 

price. 

12pab^. 

tlve 

price. 

price  per 

pair. 

live 
price- 

price  per 

pair. 

tive 
price. 

pr«cef»T 
yard. 

11.732 

tive 
price. 

loao 

^Bfik*«    1MO,1MO.. 

SI  376 

loao 

116.350 

loao 

123000 

lodo 

ia817& 

loao 

■BHuT...-.! - 

3L400 
21400 
Z4O0  ! 
2400 
Z40[f 

101. 0 
101. 0 
101,0 
101.0 
101.0 

17.000 
17.000 
17.000 
Ifi^SOO 
lit  000 

1010 
104.0 
104.0 
100,9 
97.9 

25000 
25000 
25000 
25000 

10&7 
108.7 

loa? 

10&7 
108.7 

.8500 
.8000 

.7750 
.7500 
.7500 

104  0 
97-9 
94  8 
91.7 
91.7 

L970 
1970 
1.970    ! 
1.970    1 
1.580 

1117 
1117 

1117 

1117             1 
91.3 

fflR.::::;::.. 

IflVt 

JM 

SB:::::::::::::..: 

tOtt. 

2400 
2400 
2400 

3p3ao 

2340 

101. 0 
tOLO 
lOLO 
97.  G 
94  a 

15.  COO 
15^500 
lfl.000 
1^500 
17.000 

9L7 
9id 
97.9 

loag 

104.0 

23500 
22S00 
20Q00 
20O00 

20000 

97.S 
97.8 
87.0 
87.0 

87.0 

.8500 
.8500 
.8500 
8500 

.8500 

104  0 
104  0 
104  0 
104  0 
104  0 

1,380 
1.380 
1.700 
1.700 
1.700 

79i7 
79l7 
913 
98.3 
98l3 

Ug- 

197 ,....-« 

SW. .• 

2340 

2300 
2300 

aiiso 

94.3 
9«LS 
9fiiS 
fl&O 

l&OOO 
ia375 
1&167 

i&iioo 

iia  I 

112  4 
llLl 
113.1 

20000 

«7 n 

.9012 
.8543 
.8635 
.8875 

t04  5 
106.5 

loao 

L870 

1.910 
L910 
1.910 

loao 

ims         1 
ims 

iia3    * 

!■»' 

20000  '    87.0 
2  0UUU  1    87.0 
20000  1    87.0 

MM 

!*■** 

miw :..,...... 

2880 

loiko 

i&oa 

19.708 

IU7 

13CL5 

200R3  ,    87.3 
2 1968      9&5 

.9183 
9771 

112  3 
119.5 

1.914 
1  9946 

iia5 

115.2 

itflfi..... ,.. .. 

9.1TK 

1906 , a%m 

aioao 

21607 

144  8 

23793     103,4 

1,0913 

136L2 

2  0300 

116.6 

*MBn*B  vioi  calf  thoea,  Blucher  baL,  vici  calf  top.  slngte  sole.    For  metliod  of  oomputliw  tidlatlve 
price,  foo  iNi«^  280  and  2S1.    Average  pric«,  1906.  S2.57. 
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Table   IV-— AVKRAiiK    YEARLY   A<  TIAL   AND    RELATIVE   PRICES  OF 
rDMMOniTIKS.     1S!K»    TO    \m\.    AND    HASE    PRICES    iAVERAGE   FOR 


Y»*r. 


('I"lh.<-  »!:•!  i'ttiihinp. 


Carpctt:  WU-  Cotton  fUnn^-la: 

ton.  .V-frAm**.      2|  Vftrds  tot}.' 

Higilow.  iiouDd. 


i    \«r:.      pn^-.      yanl.      itiw.      ya:  !       it.-.*.      yurJ.      pruv.      y»rJ.      pnc» . 


'.^>  . 


Y<*r. 


F>i  .iVo 

'.■■ii» 

|l.«i»is 

IfUf 

f)lL  47 -J 

I'lL'.t 

•l.J^O 

loao 

lacTfr. 

lUIU 

■  »*•> 

j::.5 

1    UiJ« 

mil 

.  M'** 

:•!*.  •. 

i.  .'JKi 

K»4.2 

.tfci 

1J:19 

■  i'"" 

■.■^  !• 

:  i.Nit 

:\j.  7 

.  VOt' 

■  ■  ll  J 

2  Oi'^« 

li>:  4 

.  (»*TS 

123L» 

».'•• 

1 1 T.  .'• 

:  iiLM 

la;  1 

.,V»4i' 

!■».  1 

1.  «>.■• 

im.2 

(KJ^ 

1117 

i»  _■■ 

:;  V «» 

.'.«^*i 

.'N   .i 

.  'jNt' 

i:i  1 

l.wrn- 

\<*L2 

.  *^zs* 

l«tl7 

•»V.' 

■p.  •, 

'i,*^i 

•t-k  .". 

.  4"i««' 

■*\  .'i 

l.vjr.i[' 

U4.2 

.  Or,7r. 

^\b 

»"^" 

-4.  ■.♦ 

M.-;**! 

■<  \  "■ 

4.»|. 

VK  4 

1.  •#<i' 

M.  1 

.(IW«C» 

'.CI 

■  l"- " 

it4  <i 

.  '.i.>«i 

'■\   '■ 

♦  IN 

s\w 

I.IMX* 

91.1 

.  (ir^Vj 

Wil 

■iV». 

•«i  4 

«.»•»» 

*«'.    • 

*.;-•■ 

•AL<« 

1.73* 

M.S 

.a^7.•i 

M.4 

.»4--- 

•»l   4 

'..ii;j«' 

I'U  : 

4'M> 

y\:. 

i.sjici 

W.O 

.CITmS 

M.4 

ms. 

*7    .■^ 

1  ■k;j«' 

l.U  1 

4V.. 

*.o 

1.  «c* 

».o 

.  (».!«■ 

•^.7 

yi'J' 

•ii  '.• 

1  -;.oi 

liL..  1 

*J-«' 

Mv :. 

1  -TJi 

lOL  f. 

.(c;> 

101 :. 

ilM- 

•    4 

■  .itf' 

i'u : 

*Sli 

li.'L  (1 

1.  <:» 

101.fi 

.(*^» 

«n7 

•r.i 

'•I  4 

:  ■>.>•< 

VU  '. 

••^ 

M1.9 

LiMCt 

1(C2 

.«A' 

y2.i 

.i\i; 

■■■.  ; 

1     KV- 

Mn7 

.-:.*■ 

I'K  1 

!«»!« 

1(K» 

.0735 

1<»11 

i'.-»' 

■*'.  7 

1  :  »♦' 

'. ;  ■  L  ."• 

^.M 

i.fci.  I 

20«» 

iia- 

.ONM 

12&4 

■  »'■:" 

»•^  " 

:  -.-J' 

; ;  \  ; 

VJ. 

i  !*i   • 

2i3!<' 

1L19 

.OV^ 

12L0 

■  IV.  ■ 

•»•   .'■ 

I    :t:.  t 

'  »».i.  ■* 

•    n  r. 

\^TZl9' 

2  1KX> 

llCk» 

.OKQ 

i3a7 

r^niff: 

■!T..:  fi, 

» • ,te. 

Ckrdftd.  vhite. 
nortb^n. 

km*. 

C.-Tf-K 

V,  •_ 

c^:»D«^ 

Zl  1. 

;■    .:=:      ;  rir*.      vk-!       jrv*» 


.44 

■- :-4 


■.■*5.  ■ 


•  ■ 


-4  • 
>4  • 


^^^^^^^^^^^WHmSA^^BIOMniS^^^pS^^^^^^^aB^H 

^pA»?E   IT.— AVERAGE    YEARLY   ACTUAL   AND    RELATIVE    PRTPES    OP        ' 

■        COMMODITIES.     1890    TO     mML    AND     BASE    PRICES    iAVERAr.E     FOR 

■        1890-1»99)— Continued. 

^^^ 

Clotba  aiMl  elothlsf . 

•^F  SSE.T 

Flanoels: 
white,  4-4,  Bal- 
lard Vale  No.  3. 

Qlngbams: 
Amoakeag. 

OingluuiiB.              ' 
Lancaster. 

Average 

Hela-  Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

.Average 

Heli^ 

prtoepcr 
yard. 

10.0572 

tlve    prlwper 
price,     yard. 

tive 

price. 

100.0 

price  per 
yard. 

10.3768 

tive 
pitoo. 

100.0 

price  per^ 
yard. 

tive 
prlos. 

100.0 

price  per 
yard. 

«K0573 

tive 
prloft, 

H    Average,  18B&.1899.. 

100.0     10.0521 

10.0533 

100.0 

■     !«" 

.om 

1 19. 4 

.0»i40 

122.8 

.4400 

lie.8 

,OG2.5 

117,3 

.0692 

120.8 

V     189t 

.0052 

114.0 

.0600 

115.2 

.4400 

116.8 

.06» 

122.0 

.0700 

1212 

^     Ifltt 

.0682 

lOL.  7 

.a>35 

ioa.7 

.4367 

115.9 

.0650 

122.0 

.0700 

122.3          1 

.0590 
.0559 
.052<> 

103.1 
97.7 
92.5 

.0563 
.0502 
.0489 

IQ&l 
98.4 
93wf» 

.4125 
.3546 
.3060 

100.5 

94.1 
81.7 

*   .0631 
,04.S,T 
.04tiA 

118.4 
91.0 
87.4 

.0638 
.0504 
.04M 

111.8 
88.0 
86.0 

WM..,..,„. 

IS::::::::::::::::: 

100.2 
91.8 

0633 
.0463 

100.2 
88.0 

.3217 

85.4 

.0472 
.0438 

88.8 
83.2 

.0500 
.0494 

87.3          1 
86.2 

MBf ^ 

.3113  :    82.6 

1888. 

.051:1 

89.7 

.0437 

83.0 

,3685 

97.8 

.0431 

80.9 

.0488 

86.3 

UWI,,-.., 

.OtiOtt 
.0q«5 
.0*75 

ft9.2 

ia^.9 

102.3 

loaA 

,0457 
,0542 
.0532 
.0539 

87.7 
101. 0 
102.1 
103.5 

.3750 
.4006 

.3800 
.3980 

99.5 
108.7 

loas 

105.8 

.0477 
.0615 
.0490 
.0523 

80.5 
96.8 
91.9 
96.1 

.0515 
.0650 
.0631 
.0575 

89.0 
06.0 
9017 

loaa 

tfOOi 

SS..    "»...' 

SS:;;;:::::::::::.: 

.0819 

loaa 

127.1 

.0581 
.0858 

11L5 

126.3 

.4306 

.4433 

114.3 
117.6 

.0650 
.0548 

1€3.2 

102.8 

.0575 
^0558 
.0617 

100.3          ' 
97.0 

SS 

.0727 

imi „       .0721 

136.0 

.0633 

121.5 

.4461 

118. 4 

.(^15 

9rt.fl 

90.3 

HOB 

.0775 

ia5.5 

.0740 

142.0 

.4013 

123.4 

.0565 

106.0 

.0502 

108.3 

1                                           HoTt&blAuketK 

Hosiery:  men'* 

HoBlerjr:  men's 

Hosiery:  wom-    tT«.i^„.  „^^ 

en'B  combed       ^^Sf7'^^' 
1? .  1  -. ..          on  »  cotton 

^K                                     0  l>ou  nd  s  nach , 

cotton  ball  hose, 

cotton  half 

^^^ 

all  wool. 

a0io22o2.(«) 

hose ,  84  ne«dle»        ISS  ttoa!" '       ^^^ ,  26  to  28  o« . 

Avemgte    Rela^ .  Average 

Rela- 

Average 

RpLtt-   Avemge 

Rebi-  ,  Avcnigo'  Bela" 

f 

price  per'    Uv« 
pound,    price. 

price  per 

iapr».<*) 

tive 
price. 

Oe: 

live    price  per 
prfoe.  1 12  pairs. 

tlv©    price  pyr    tivo 
price.  I2pn».(^)  price. 

^B    Av«r«|m,  1880-1890.. 

10. 57.1     100. 0 

to.  055.5 

lOO.O 

10.7845 

100.0  I 

« 11. 850 

100.0 

la  9310  1     lOO.O 

H  iffn 

,  625     IfJy-  I 
.  eoo     l(M.  7 

1  :7  m 

1    ]7(M 

i:^i  3 
I2;i,l 

d.9750 
<97.'» 

124.3 
124.3 

1.2250       131.6 
1.1270       121-1 

^  iftti 

,025     109-1 
.000     104. 7 

L07?« 
1.0535 

ltZ8 
110.3 

rf.smio 

rf.«750 

123.6 
fll.5 

1.0780       115.8 
1.0535       113^2 

JaM^'''"'^'''"' 

tsoo 

102.7 

I'B^i^^^.^..., ...... 

.550       9tV,  0 

.9800 

102.6 

rf.?2M 

92,4  1      1.900 

102.7 

.  9800       105^  3 

UMc 

.530       0215 
.530       90.8 

.9Q«5 
.8930 

94.0 

0.7000 

89  2         l.«f75 

101.4 
101.4 

.8575 
.78tt 

92.1 
OCS 

MI8.T.w*T..rT---T--- 

87.2  1    rf  7000 

89.2 

1.875 

Sm*' 

,570      99.5 
.  570       90. 5 
.540       9<3 
.890     118.7 
.a»     i09.9 
.oaO  1  109.9 
.ffi76     U7-8 
.700     122,2 
,750  '  1.1519 
.776     135.3 
] 

.T8# 

.7330 
.7350 
.7840 

.7350 
.7840 
.6370 
.6370 
.6615 

82.1  1    1.6500 
76.9  1    '«,aflOO 
76. 9       <t.  62.'i0 

83.9 
82.9 
79.7 
82.9 
83.4 
S&O 
90.0 
A59 
89,2 
89.2 

1.850 
1.800 
1.7S0 
1.900 

2.000 
1.850 
1.87.^ 
l.SOQ 
1.7.% 

t.goa 

100.fi 
97.3 
94.6 
102.7 
108.1 

.7505 
.7105 
.7360 
.7505 

.6615 

81.0 

743 
7&9 
81.6 
71.1 

*Shl  * 

IflML 

itti 

82.1 
71.8 
76.9 
82.1 
82.1 
82.1 

'.6500 
-.7250 
.6667 
.7063 
.7525 
.7009 

iSii 

iflOi 

100.0        .7350  1      78.9 
101.4         .8085        818 
97.3         .7505         81  ft 

IflNI 

iSS;;::;,:.:.-::.... 

tffNS ..,, 

94.6        .7840 
102. 7         .7506 

842 

81.0          , 

1808 

85.3         .7000 

1 

•  The  price  for  t8S0-ig03  la  for  two-thread  goods.    Piloes,  1904  to  1906  are  for  aingle-thread  goodji.  ^| 
^B    For  metAod  of  computliUF  rPlatlTo  price.  BeeBaieos  380  A&d  281,    Pricoof  BttucSe-thraul  coodf.  10.5370  ^H 

H   liidept«mboM90(S.                                                                                                                                         H 

^H       ^  September  Drfoe.                                                                                                                                         ^H 

^H       '  Averase  for  1S03-1800.                                                                                                                                 ^H 

^H       rfJanuuyprtoe.                                                                                                                                       ^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^^ WHOLESALE   PBICES,   WW    TOTW^^^^^^           391^1 

Tablk  rr-— a\^rage  yearly  actual  and  relative  prices  of 

COMMODITIES,    1890    TO    1906,    AND    BASE    PRICES    (AVERAGE    FOR 

H           LS90  - 1890 1— Continued . 

1 

Clotha  and  clotliing. 

OT«ico«tlng«; 

Prtni  olftth.-     8tiaw»»:  «tftnd- 

SbeetJi^ga: 

Sbeettnfi: 
bleacbed.lO-4,          i 

&ni,  27  to  28  0£. 

2S4mh\  64x64. 

ard.  all  wool, 

bleached*  10-4. 

^^^        Ytttr. 

72x144  in..  42-OE. 

AtJantlf. 

Peppeieli.             1 

Av«nige  1  R&la>  !  Average  |  Hela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

W 

prioe  pr 

tiv* 
prioe. 

price  per 
yaw. 

tJve 
price. 

price 
each. 

tive 
prioe. 

price  per 
yard. 

tive 
price. 

price  per 
yard. 

tive 
price. 

^^^ipM*.  IIKIO-IJMI 

■81.3473 

100.0 

100.0 

84.5787 

100.0 

80. 1«^ 

100.0 

80.1884 

100. 0 

* 

.03240 
.02938 
.03386 
.03251 
.02748 
.038M 
.02581 
.03485 
.03060 
.02/32 

117.7 
ICG.  5 
U0.3 
114.6 
08.8 
100.9 
00.9 
87.6 
72.6 
98.8 

4.0000 
4.9000 
4.9000 
4.0000 
4.9000 
4.9000 
4.0800 
4.0070 
4.1800 
4.0800 

107.0  ' 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
107.0 
80.1 
80.5 
90.2 
».l 

.2241 
.213H 
.lOPti 
.3052 
.1741 
.17^ 
.1700 
.1004 
.1527 
.1841 

122.1  '      .2190 
1U>.  4         .2008 

no.  2 
105.6 
100.8 
108.3 
92.5 
94.7 
95.1 
W.3 
01.3 
107.3 

^^^^^^Ei* 

^^^MflSi 

106.7 
1U.8 
94.8 
08.8 
92.6 
87.4 
88.2 
89.4 

.1900 
.1940 
.1742 
.1786 
.17«3 
.1738 
..1721 
.2021 

UBS 

UM 

MS.  . ,..., 

..«.*. 

UM 

ta07 ... 

L1883 

Laooo 

L3fia 

Oi.0 
104.3 

100.0 

taw .,.. 

Vm -,.:....,., 

ino ..,.. 

LftTSO 
L8000 
1.8000 

L87fi0 

1.0600 
1.83l» 

128.8 
130.3  I 
130.8 
136.8 

m.8 

148.8 

.oao83 

03819 
.08000 
*.0S21fi«t 
.03820 
.081314 

108.8 
00.3 
108.9 
1U.3 

117.3 
liO.O 

4.9O0O 
4.9000 

4.9000 

A.  mm 

4.9000 

*2.240O 

107.0 
107.0 
107.0 

107.0 
107.0 

*117.5 

.2043 

.1853 
.1917 

.2l2i  ! 

.2355 

.2024 

111.8 
100.9 
104.4 

m.7 

128.8 
110.2 

.2292 

.2117 
.2100 
.2275 
.242.'! 
.2267 

12L7 
112.4 

ia.5 

120.8 
128-7 
130.3 

itdi  . 

1S03 

1909 , 

IttM. 

1106....,.......-,.., 

IBM 

2.0417 

lflS.7 

.088238 

127.7 

t>T4Ma 

'^128.5 

f.2095 

el21.5 

.2475 

131.4 

1 

■ 

ShMtlnn :          SheetingA ; 
bleaehfld.  1(M.       brown,  +-§» 

Bbeetingt: 

bfowiiJf-4, 

Indian  Bead. 

gheetliiKs: 
brown,  1-4, 

fiheetlng»: 

brown,  4-lt 

^^1 

WamautU  &T.      Atlaatlo  A. 

PeppereU  K. 

Stark  A.  A. 

^H_                            YtAT 

^^   "*" 

Average 

Ed*-  Uverage 

Hela- 

Average]  Kela- 

Average    Rela- 

Average 

Reljfc- 

m 

prtcejper 

Uve 
price. 

price  per 
yard,    i 

tlre 

prioe. 

price  per 
yard. 

tfve 
priee. 

price  per 
yard. 

tivc 
price. 

price  per 
yard. 

tlve 
price. 

^1     AT«n«a,  im>-18B9.. 

80.304« 

100.0 

S0.0S53 

300.0 

80.0838 

100.0 

80.0651 

100.0 

10.0525 

100.0 

^Lim.      ,  .   ,    . 

.aian 

.8102 
.3044 
.8068 
.2750 
,3719 
.3938 

.293S 
.2681 
.8078 
.3035 
.3035 
.8038 
.3775 
.3700 
.3733 

100.0 
107.2 
00.  S 
103.0 
08.5 
W.2 
90.3 
90.2 
90.3 
100.1 
104.3 
90.3 
99.3 
108.0 
04.1 
91.6 

.0600 
.0053 
.0590 
.OBtO 
.0649 
.0530 
.0685 
.0490 
.0443 
.0468 
.0655 
.0843 
.0540 
.0836 
.0718 
.i]830 

131.0 
118.1 
106.7 
111.0 
00.8 
04.O 
08.7 
88.8 
80.1 
61.  S 
100.4 
98.0 
90.3 
115.0 
130.  B 
115.8 
133.0 

.0725 
.0727 
.0848 
.(J8Y9 
.0608 
.0585 
.0833 
.0588 
.0540 
.0544 
.0623 

115.8 
116.1 
108.5 
108.5 

96.fi 
08.5 
90.4 
08.9 
86.3 
86.9 

.0640 
,0697 
.0600 
.0563 
.0531 
.0530 
.0558 
.0525 
.0476 
.0504 
.0592 
.0592 
.0500 
.0590 
.0669 
.0644 
.0886 

116.3 
108.3 
103.8 
105.8 

90.4 
96.0 
101.3 
05.3 
86.3 
01.5 
iaf7.4 
107.4 
103.3 
108.7 
121.4 
116.9 
134.8 

.0660 

.0694 

.0545 

.0574 

.0521 

.0518 

.0511 

.0152 

.0434 

.0451 

.OVW 

.0494 

<i.0666 

rf.OP23 

<l.071.5 

d.072i 

<l.0767 

125.7 

ll.'l.l 

103.8 

100.3 

99.2 

97.7 

97.3 

86.1 

80.8 

85.9 

96.6 

94.1 

*I  02.6 

rflOl.9 

^117.0 

<fUS.6 

<ri25.5 

^HR 

^^C 

MM 

IBK 

1008 

18B7. 

1800 

18W.. 

1900 

igOK„. 

.0631  '  100.8 
.0625       00.8 
.0681  :  106.8 

1003 

|«03_ .,....,... 

18M 

.0802 
.0758 
.0808 

138.1 
121.1 

^       1f»f 

■      *«1tt 

03.7         .0730 

■ 

1 

V         A  Avern^Q  for  1807-1800. 

H           h  ah&vlB:  HtAncUirl.  all  woaJ  How  (TnLdo).  72x144  iBch.  40  to  42  ounoc.     For  method  of  CdinpUtlJUf  mLft- 

^        tire  prtc«»  see  pagrs  280  and  281 .    A vcni^  prkc,  1904.  82  04, 

Avenge  piioe.  lOOS*  lOJWL 
^          rf  Sbe«t£iigs:  brown,  *-4,  IfaMftdiuietts  HIU«,  Flying  Horse  brand.     For  method  of  roroputlns  relt- 

H      tiro  price,  ine  p«gea  280  vid  281.    Average  price,  i901\  8D.(k&T5. 

i 

^^^ 

^^^^ 

^^^^ 

^^^^ 

^^^ 

^^^^ 

^^^^^B 
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Table  IV.— AVERACiE   YEARLY  ACTUAL   AND    RELATIVE   PRICES    OP 
COMMODITIES,   1S90    TO    1906,  AND    BASE    PRICES    (AVERAGE    FOR 

1890-1899)— Continued. 


Cloths  and  clothing. 


.   hllAlhiS^lU          Shirtings:  Shirtings: 

•     FnS  of  ^'  t>«o«'hed,  4-t,  ;  bleaohcd.  4-1, 

Year.                   ^"uSom.                  "^P^         ■  Ix>nsdale. 

jAverugG    Rela-  Average    Rein- j A verago   Rela- 

pricc  per    live    price  uer,   tive  iprice  per    tive 

yard,      price,  yard,     price.  I  yard.      prii*c. 

.  ._  -    .  ^ 

Average.  1890-1  WW..    10. 072S     lOO.O  JO. 0630     100.0  I  10.0727     100.0 

1«90 OW'i      116.1'       .072rt     115.2,  .08^     116.2 

1H91 07W      109.8         .0703     111.6..  .0822     113.1 

IHJrj 0»^     111.0'      .0063     105.2  .0812     111.7 

1«« («32      111.3  1       .0713     113.2  .  .0832  1114.4 

1S94 0727       99.9!       .0620.    98.4  .0727  |  100.0 

1S9.'> 0700   96.2!   .0608   96.5  .0697,  95.9 

ISlKi 0606   05.6!   .0620   98. 4  !  .0685'  94.2 

1897 '   .0641   88.0,   .0574  I  01.1"  .0633.  87.1 

189S I   .0584   80.2  1   .0518   82.2  1  .0596  i  81.8 

18!» 06*4   88.5  1   .0551   87.5  i  .0626   86.1 

1900 .0753     103.4         .0671  I  106.5  .0731      100.6 

19rjl 0750     103.0  1      .0699:111.0  1  .0738     101.6 

1902 0756     103.8  1      .0676,107.3  .0741      101.9 

1903 0767     105.4  1       .0875'  107.1  .0765     103.9 

1904 0802     110.2         .0705     111.9  .0796     109.6 

mr. 0748     102.7  1      .0663     ia^.2  .0739     101.7 

19:r, 0817     112.2         .0728     115.6  .0906     110.9 


Shirtingi: 
bleached,  4-4, 

New  York 
MlUa. 


.\verage|  Rela- 

price  per,   tive 

yard,    i  price. 


Ayenge 

price  per 

yard. 


10.0676 
.0968 
.0065 
.0931 
.0923 
.0885 
.0651 


.0784 
.0725 
.0786 
.0760 
.0766 
.0650 


I  100.0 

I  110.6 

110.2 

106.3 

105.6 

,  101.0 

97.1 

101.0 

I    95.4 

I    89.5 

;    82.8 

'    89.7 

<    86.8 

;    87.4 

97.0 

I    94.7 

96.8 


a.  0946  |«106.0 


Shirtings: 
blMchad,  4-4, 

Wain»utt»^*5o 


90.0948 
.1011 
.1000 
.0973 
.0961 
.09SO 
.0960 
.0961 
.0035 
-.0807 
.0692 
.0965 
.0675 
.0885 
.0074 
.0021 
.0043 
.1083 


Itela^ 
tlTe 
price. 


100.0 
106.6 
106.4 
102.6 
108.5 
100.2 
102.3 
10O.8 
96.6 
85.1 
94.1 
101.6 
92.3 
03.4 
102.7 
97.3 
99.4 
109.0 


Tt^iuVi'^u-.  I  SUk:  raw,  Ja- 
s1?il  !  P*°'  fl»*tiires. 


Suitings:  clay  i  Suitings:  cIaj 
worsted  diago-  worsted  diago- 
nal, 12-oz.  nal,  16-oz. 


Year. 


Average  Rela- .Average  Rela^  Average  Rela- | Average 
'pric«  per  tive  price  per  tive  price  per  tive  price  per 
.  pound,    price. '  pound,    price. .    yard,     price.  I    yard. 


Suiting!:  indigo 

blue,  all  wool, 

14k)s.. 

MlddloMX. 


Average,  1890-1899. 

IWW 

18U1 

mr2 

1W3 

1894 

l«l»5 

1«XJ 

1897 

189S 

1««» 

1900 

1901 

IWi 

190;i 

1904 

I\i0r. 

IWVi 


$4.25,')8 
5. 
4. 
4. 


1865 
482t) 
02}<9 
6816 
a373 
t\2S3 
(>404 
87JW 
7700 
5128 
846<i 
1085 
5241 
8651 
1085 
3249 


100.0 
122.7 
98.4 
105.3 
11&2 
86.5 
94.9 
85.3 
85.5 
91.1 
112.1 
lOtLO 
90.4 
96.5 
106.3 
90.8 
96.5 
101.6 


14. 0187 
5.2429  , 
4.0110 
4.3266 
4.5400  ■ 
3.3027  , 
3.7H55 
3.4072 

3.  4637 
3.6376 

4.  4085 
4.1690 
3. 5132 
3.8224 
4.1346 
3.(^6  , 
3.9912 


iRela- 

•    tive    price  port  tive    price  per   tive 

price. .    yard.    |  price.  I    yard.    :  price. 

^10.8236  I  lOaO  |a|1.0068     lOaO 


Average  I  Rel*- 

price  per,,  tive 

yard,     price. 


I 


100.0 
130.5 
99.8 
107.7 
113.0 
83.7 
94.2 
84.8 
86.2 
90.5 
109.7 
103.7 
87.4 
95.1 
102.9 
90.6 
99.3 
103  6 


.7621 
.7337 
.7505 
.9105  , 
.9461  ' 
1.0819  ; 
.9113  I 
.91.31 
.9488 
.9244  , 
1.0931  , 
1.2150 


92.5 

.9446 

89.1 

.8819 

92.2 

.9392 

111.3 

1. 1216 

114.9 

1.1468 

131.  4 

1.3463 

iia6 

1.1175 

110.9 

1.0931 

115l2 

1.1288 

112.2 

1.1036 

132.7 

1.3013 

147.5 

1.4738 

93.8 
87.6 
93.3 
111.4 
113.9 
133.7 
lll.O 
108.6 
112.1 
109.6 
129.3 
146.4 


$1.3230 
1.5470 
1.5470 
1.5470 
1.6064 
1.4607 

i.im 

1.1375 
1.0465 
1.1375 
1.1375 
1.1375 
1.1840 
1.3119 
1.4400 
1.4438 
1.6300 
1.7100 


loao 
iiao 
lie.  9 
lie.  9 

114.0 

111.1 

87.1 

86.0 

70.1 

86.0 

86.0 

86.0 

80.6 

00.2 

lQew6 

100.1 

11&6 

120.3 


•  WiilianisviUe,  Al. 


b  Average  (or  1895-1899. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^   WHOLES  A  I.I     ruH  h,»,   1^90   TO  1900.                              S93 

^^^^Sb  iv.--avera<;k  yearly  actital  and  relative  prices  of 

■           COMMODITIES,     1890    TO    1906,    AND    liASE     FRICES    u^VERAGE   FOR 

H          1890-1899)— Continued, 

Cloths  and  clothing.                                                        1 

Bultli^s: 

Indigo  hlii«. 

Saltings: 

Tickings:      i    Trouserlngii: 
Amonkem       fancy  worsted. 

ITndcrweAf:         1 

SBtgii,  Woahiiig- 

wbitc.  all  wool,        1 

^^^^^Yw. 

ftU  wool.  Iti-oi. 

lon  Mills  6700.           A.  C.  A.              22  to  23  oz. 

etc.                  j 

Avcmgi* 

Rela- 

AvcragB 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela-  Avf«rag«i  Rela- 

Average 
price,  12 

gftr- 
monts. 

Rela- 

prlcepr 

tive 
piioo. 

price  per 
y»ra. 

tive 
price. 

price  per 
ymrd. 

tive 
price. 

price  per    tlve 
yard,     price. 

tive 
price. 

P                 AvenigB»ia»-I«»..    11,0154 

100.0 

•W.7SM 

100.0 

10.1061 

100.0 

oll.mai     lOOtO 

12%  3t 

100.0 

1                   JSW.., ...„,„,  6iOB2fi 

ia>,2 

109,2 

.1300 
.1176 
.1150 

113.1 
110.7 
108.4 

2175 
25.65 
25.05 

iott.a 
iiao 
imo 

^^           IWl 

^K          IfSKf 

.0100 

120.9 

2.0734  i  iOH-fl 

^H          l«»3 2.  OtJ-iS      lOy, 'J 

.SIlOO 

130.0 

.1181 

111,8 

20734  1  10e.tt 

25.115 

110.0 

^M         1»H,, ,„..,. ,.......,     L7I57()       yiM 

,«825 

eo.7 

-1084 

102.2 

l,«238  1     ^8.0 

21.00 

927 

^H 

LfltXK)  I     A3  0 

.082$ 
.«143 

00.7 
81.0 
87.7 

.1000 

,iom 

.0U75 

M.8 

1.7100,    87,0 
l.7tiiys       02.3 
1. 7»5ft  '    02. 3 

21.00 
21.60 
21.  «0 

02.7 
027 
027 

^H              IBDA 

1,722H       8ll,Q 
t  e7*0       87.  4 

^          1«I7 

F            tai8-.,. 

L07U3     IOa.3 

.7809 

00.8 

.oe»4 

84,3  1    2.1197      108,fl 

21.00 

927 

1                  I4W9.,. 

z  0S3S    107,  a 

.8100 

107.7 

,0923 

87.0  !     2  0734     lOfl.  0 

23.40 

ioa4 

■                IWft 

2    -I^I'JM          1  IK    4 

Hitm 

m?  A 

ir»4 

102.2 
9ft.  & 

2  2S71      117.6 
l.S«7tt     102.2 

23.40 
2ri  40 

100.4 
100.4 

^H        idni 

2,'' 

.1013 

^B      jfloa...... ... 

2.1. .-...,      ,.....;. 

,1050 
.-.:   :  ,      .1104 

09,0 
1011 

1.0800     101.8 
C2.0025    -1010 

23.40 
23.40 

100.4 
100.4 

^      iSS 

P                1904 

Xlttib^i     U4.  i          .7744 
2.27M5      119,0  J       ,9638 
%im     126.2  1     1.0444 

128.1 
138.8 

.1213 
.1083 
.1263 

1113 
102.1 
110.0 

e2.1244    '■106,2 
C2. 23.11    cULO 
C2  4131    cl2^6 

23.40 
23.40 
27.00 

100.4 
100^4 

n&8 

1                 190ft •'* i 

^^         lapii 

Women's  dress  i  w„™..«»-  .*    _- !  Women's  drew 

Womisn's  dresa 

Unditrwear: 

goods:  iUpiic»» 

Atl*iiitoJ.       '"^j.^**"" 

goods:  cftiU- 

whlir,  merino, 

cotton  warp. 

mere.coitijn 

Sa%  wool,  etc. 

22-inch, 
Huntlton. 

wni^t  22-Uich, 
Bamlttoo. 

^^^^B 

Ayemge 
prioti,  12 

roentf. 

R«lft. 

Average,  }:                   igi»  ReU- 

Relflr 

Average 

R«l&- 

^^^^^T 

tlve 

prioe. 

price  per 
yard. 

tive 
price. 

"W 

tlve 
price. 

price  per 
yard. 

tlve 
prioe. 

lOQiO 

^H        AvcTftca,  laDCKIfiPO. . 

114  67 

loao 

m.cm) 

imo 

101290$ 

lOOLO 

iai520 

IOOlO 

ia07S8 

^H         18U0      

MkHS 

lOGLO 

.0735 

loai 

,3479 

110.8 

.1813 

119.3 

.0833 

100.0 

^H 

17.  M 
17.55 
17.56 
14  85 

112  7 
112,7 
112  7 
ft&4 

.  0735      IflR  1 

.3063 
.3724 
.X347 
.2450 

128.2 
IILB 
813 

.1813 
.1780 
.1405 
.1348 

119.3 
117.7 

m4 

8&7 

.0833 

.nm 

.0809 
.Q7«0 

109.9 
108.3 
10IV7 

loaa 

^         18DB. ....... 

.0723 
.0711 
.OfSB 

10&3 

loie 
loao 

iao3 

I8M ;... 

18B5,..., 

U40 
11 « 
1140 
IIBS 
liSO 

92L5 
02.5 

<»2a 
gsu4 

80^7 

.0837 
.0087 

.oes7 

.0687 
.0e£r7 

Bar 

08.7 
017 

oao 

«XI52 
.IIWO 
.2389 
-2673 
.3308 

81,0 
«S7.ft 
822 
88.0 
110,4 

.1274 
.1270 
.1372 
.1434 
.1503 

83.8 
83.0 

m3 

013 

1018 

.0735 
.0711 
0G8G 

.Qcm 

.0706 

07.0 
03.8 

oa5 
oas 

03,1 

ia»6 

ia>7.. 

^         laftft      ., ;.,     . 

^H         I8B9.   

^H              HUVI 

1185 
1185 
llfifi 

W.4 

y&4 

.0711 
.0711 
.0705 

1010 
101  tt 

ioai7 

.3450 
,:i23A 
.3234 

11U,1 
I1L3 
11L3 

.1642 

infiL  n 

.mm 
.mm 

-0754 

100,3 

loau 

^H          loni 

.  1585      IIH  3 
.ir»42  I  ioe.0 

^H      ma 

^H         lurvt 

41&30 
dlfiLaO 

.0060 

101-^5 
112  4 

.3320 
<3418 

1113 
117.7 

.1079  1  lias 
.1740    ni6 

.0741 
.08(19  1 

07.8 

loa? 

^m    i«u    .. 

^H         lorw 

«iie.20 

dl&OO 

<l«i4 

<(tQeL0 

«.llfiO 
#.1217 

•1119 

<12L6 

,3730 
,3»20 

12)14 

1310 

.2017     132  7 
.aififi     HL8 

f.  18«7 
M900 

1 107. 7 
^100.6 

^H         lonA 

^H             A  Averasi^  lor  l§92-1490. 
^            fr  RwjoHb  rtMtroyed.    Price  otftlnwtiKt  by  perKm  who  lumUh«'d  d«tft  for  lAloryeaw. 

f  21  to  22  ounce.    For  Average  price  In.iOOJ  luid  mutbod  of  co:uptiMng  nrUtivc  prlco,  aoe  pag<»3«J  ard 

tf  60  per  cent  wool,  etc.    For  Avemga  priee  in  1W3  »nd  m«tho<J  ol  computing  relntj?©  price*  ioe  pa«)3ii 

asOftrtd  281. 

» Danish  cloth,  cotton  warp  itnd  flUlRg,  a3-lnch.    For  mothod  of  computing  relatiina  prJof,  see  rmgm 

^           28Uand281.     Average  price.  Itt04.  ItK ILK. 

^L             /I'oMar  dotii.  cotton  warn  and  fUllnir.  3rs~inoh.    For  method  of  oompntlnff  relatlTO  price,  mm  paffea 

^1         2»Uand28i,    Avflm^prlceatKN.IO.lWia. 

ipiTUMm^  ^vr 


/-^ 


Vwl* 


tn^.rt  ***** 


,   f •f^      ^1*^.     ^•r'!.     >rte^  -,  pfmtiA.    pvtaL    n—d.  .  frtM.    n—d.  ;  frte. 


9kMh\     Mm*    |fkMO» 
.iMR     Il4a        .71M 

(|t7Jfrilt«.»  -- 

117. « 

mi 

MIT 


\hm 


.IIT«i 


imi 
inti 

IfHI 
114* 
ll&i 

mi 


ims 


«3 
TLl 
MtT 
ItLl 
lilt 
lift  a 

1014 
llflLA 

ma 
If?.  I 
imt 


U7.S 

..  JL  S 
77,  • 

mi 
iiA 

if.S 

inar 


LM0 

■tff 

L8B 

im4 

L3H4 

ULI 

LSITI 

l&ft 

1.I3S 

tai 

.HH 

ILI 

.7'^H 

n% 

■  THi' 

ILt 

<i  Aht 

iL« 

LMM 

IV.3 

LAM 

LSBn 

mi 

L»9I 

MKl 

LIfll 

IMl 

Lim 

lUI 

km 

mi 

1,  MMH 

imt 

LMB 

m.i 

tlMthR.   fill*. 


FtMl  and  llgtatli«. 


rumllfHi:  mU* 
mntittim.  n«i. 


(Nml:  anthnt-     Coal:  anthm- 
rltr,  br«>ki«n.    j  dto,  chestnut. 


Coal:  asthn- 
cite.cn. 


prtiv  |n»r!   tivp    pric^  per    tive  iprk»  per 
Ion.     I  prkv.       too.     i  price,  i     ton. 


price. 


Vi.  «  •»«•    t«H>  iwt*       t«  «v-t 

uv  »» 

HM»'V« 

t»V  0 

11  .1I4»» 

IWO 

11.  SOS 

100.0 

SLm 

100.0 

0*»' 

1    "k^V 

fl  \ 

*<»V 

Mv;  .1 

S   4VV( 

llVt  & 

3.3&S 

98.S 

X6142 

100.6 

t«^* 

\    -V^t 

)4\    1 

tWV 

uv;  5 

.t  4«» 

IW3 

XCV 

«l7 

3.750B 

1014 

«    »HK1 

u«  * 

*«V 

UV3 

.1  »-i.\; 

u>:.4 

XMO 

IW.7 

3.9009 

lias 

1  »«i*1 

w  ^ 

i««.t 

It;  'a 

Jt  .s«s 

liWS 

4  WTJ 

115.9 

3.ssao 

lOLl 

ii^'k 

■^tV% 

l^t  ■? 

*»•• 

I  to  * 

jt  «•"; 

'AM    i 

XMl<^ 

«13 

X3BQ9 

•11 

*•>' 

■VKt 

•t  t 

*tl.V 

uw.  * 

.^  JSW 

«*'  .* 

!»:« 
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6a  4167  ' 


loao 

101.2 
101.5 
1(J2.7 
103.5 
99.5 
^16.8 
9*5.8 
9118 
9(5.8 
104  1 
109. 1 
98.2 
109.2 
119.8 
124  2 
12(1  5 
134  7 


I 


$53.0771 
51.  4583 

53.5833 
53.0000 
53.0000 
51. 12S0 
53.2500 
.'>4  5000 
.SI  8333 
52..')000 
(■a  .S208 

'  64  4583 
59. 1667 
63.0833 
74  7917 

■  80  7.500 
80.2500  > 
79. 1667  I 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 

loao 

9&9 
90.8 
987 
987 
9&2 
99.2 
10L5 

ioa3 

97.8 
112.7 
1201 

iia2 

117.5 
139.3 
l.'Sa4 
149.5 
147.5 


Oxide  of  xlnc. 


Average 
price  per 
pound. 

8aO408 
.0425 
.0419 
.0436 
.0413 
.0873 


.0877 
.0396 
.0438 
.0451 
.0438 
.0440 
.0463 
.0463 
.0466 
.0608 


ReU- 

Uve 

piioe. 


I 


I 


loao 
ioa3 

104  8 
10&5 
1013 
913 
87.5 
918 
943 
99.0 
109.5 
112  8 
109.5 

iiao 

115.8 
115.8 
11(13 
127.0 


1  \voragn  for  1WJ.V1899. 

ft  Doors:  wesU'.rn  whitt*  pin«',  2  fwt  8  Inches  ]>y  6  feet  8  inchos,  1|  inches  thick,  5  panel.  No.  1,  O. 
For  iiu'thod  of  computing  n>lative  price,  see  pages  280  and  281.     Average  price  for  1904,  $1.74. 


^^^^^^^^^         WHOLESALE    PRICES,  ISIK)    TO    1^)6.                                  401^| 

H   Table  IV,— A\^RAGE    YEARLY   ACTUAL   AXD    RELATIVE    PRICES    OF^ 

■        COMMODITIES.     1890    TO     UK>6.    AND    BASE    PRICES    (AVERAGE    FOR        1 

■       1890-lS99}--Oontiiiued. 

H                Veiir. 

Lnmber  and  buUdlng  material!. 

Pine:   white, 

boanl*.  No.  2 

bam. 

I»tae:  white, 
boarda,  uppers. 

Pine:  yellow. 

Plate  glaas:        Plato  gUA»: 

polished;  3  to  5  polished.  5  to  10 

»qH,                   sq.ft. 

AveragP 

Rela- 

Average 

Rela- 

ATerage   Rela- 

Average  |  Rehtr  Average  |  RttLa- 

w 

pilise  per 

tive 
prtce- 

price  per 
M  teJt. 

tive 
pnce. 

price  per 
Mfe^ 

tlve 
price. 

prlce  nerj    tlve 
aq.  It.     prloe. 

price  per 

tlve 

prtce. 

H    Awmgo,18iO-ia09..tl7.1t04 

loao 

S4tL  5542 

loao 

818. 4546     lOa  0 

10.3630     100.0 

80.5190 

100.0 

H  mtL. ........ .....J  in.TOi7 

06.1 

410»33 

917 

20.7500     112.4 

.5300     14110 

.7000       134.9 

^B    1«M 

17.0000 

9».4 

ioa2 

108.9 
10(12 

loas 

9&4 
93.5 

m.t 

10^9 
125.7 
122.0 
137.3 

4&0000 

4tkl417 
48.5000 
46,4167 
«.QO0O 
48.6BS0 
4113333 
4a  0633 
50.4583 
57,5000 
(iO.  ilG7 
718:ja3 

90.7 
9&.9 
1012 
99.7 
98.8 

loas 
99.a 

99.0 

10614 
123.5 
129.  g 

ieo,7 

19.9583     108.1 
IS.  5000     100. 2 
18. 5000     IODl  2 

.5000     143.3 
-4200     115l7 
,4200  1  115.7 
.3300      9ao 
.3000  ,    82.6 
.3400      93.7 
.2000  '     55.1 
.2700       71 4 
.3000      81.6; 
.3400      93.7 
.3300      88.2 
.2575       70,9 

.GUOO        1-^.0 

■r  %m    ' 

I7.]4£8 
1&G250 
I8.lfl07 
17.2500 
l&SQOO 
1&938 
I&5000 
1^2917 
21,5000 
30.8750 
23.50(N) 

.5500 
.6500 

,4000 
.4800 
.6400 

.3200 
.4300 
.4800 
.5400 
.4000 
.4113 

lOfiO 

106.0 
86i7 
92.6 

101 Q 
61.7 
82L9 
92.5 

1010 
914 
79.2 

SB:;;::;:;::::::;;; 

18LS000 
1019167 
16.4107 
16.4375 
18.0350 

ioa2 

91.6 
88.9 
89.0 

100.0 

IHM 

uml 

MM     * 

tljBII_ 

IIB9.  ,,..,-.,,.,,.      , , 

30.0417    ms 

30:7063     112.2 
ia,5fl67     100.5 
21.0000     113.7 

SRl 

ini. 

not..... 

310000 
23.0000 
■3116«7 
29.7500 

140  3 

1314 

al4L2  ' 

17a  9 

aO-OfXlO 

81.0000 

«82,0000 

SI  7500 

171.8 
1710 

«i7o.  1 

182.0 

21,0000      113.7 
2L41ti7      110.0 
219167     1319 
29.3333  1  ISaO 

.  2025       72. 3 

.2275       02.7 

.2408       66.3 

*.  2267  j  ft  76. 1 

.4313 

.3650 

.8729 

e.83Q0 

83.1 

70.8 

71.8 

e77.7 

SSJ;. :::::;;;::: ;:: 

IflOS .^_.*.J 

1906 ; 

^ 

H 

Poplar. 

Patty. 

RMlnrgood,   '        Sblnglear         Shi npli's:  while          j 
strained.               cypreas.            pine,  li^mch.             ; 

Avera^ 

Relii-  [  Average  1  Rtlar 

Average 

Relar 

Average    Rela-  Average 

Rela- 

■ 

prioe  per 

tWe    price  pef 

tlve 

price  per 

tlve 

prloe  per,   tlve 
m:     1  prloe. 

prloe  per 

tive 

■ 

Mfwt. 

prtce.  j  pound. 

price. 

barrel. 

prioe. 

M. 

price. 

B    ATeng«,  U9D-1890 . . 

$3L  3<W7 

im,0  !  I0.015S 

loao 

11.4399 

100.0 

82.8213 

loao 

83.7434 

100.0 

H        IflIM 

da.'iOOO 
30.5000 
30.0042 
33.6350 
31.7500 
31.0000 
31.0000 
30.6067 
30.0000 
310208 
37.6875 
30.7083 

97.2         .017.'! 

110i8 
1 10. 8 
lOL  9 
101.3 
99.4 
91.  a 
91.8 
91.8 
91.8 
100.3 
120.3 
919 

hmn 

1-4740 
1.3417 
1.2615 
1-2510 
1.5615 

UA 
102.4 
93.2 
87.6 
86L9 
ifyL4 

3-'3S00 
3.2500 
3.1500 
3.0000 
2.8000 
2.6S0O 
3.5000 
2.3S0O 
2.5000 
2.6625 
2.8500 
2.8500 

1187 
115.3 

111.7 
106.3 
99.2 

m.9 

88.6 

83L3 

88.6 
914 
101.0 
101.0 

a  8417 
10000 
3.90fl8 

8.8eoo 

3.7500 

3.7D0O 
3.6125 

3. 6417 
3. 5521 
3.6792 
10000 
11S75 

102.6 
106.0 
1014 
102,8 
100.2 
98.8 
06.6 
016 
019 
98.3 
IOOlO 
111-9 

■    mi 

97.2 
97.0 
107.2 
10L3 
9a.8 
9&6 
97.8 
95.0 
108.9 
120L2 
U7,0 

.0175 
.0101 
.UldO 
.0157 
.0145 
.0145 
.0145 
.0145 
.0168 
.01  BO 
.0150 

108 

WH..^. ....*.. 

IM^ 

ISK.. ::.::;:::::::: 

1-7458  «  12L2 

uir. 

1.6125 
1.4308 
1.3458 
1.6021 
1-5302 

112.0 
987 
93.5 
111.3 
106.3 

wm^ ;,..... 

SK::;::::;;::::::; 

WW »—-.-..--. 

iSi.  .^ 

<2L1042 
49.6458 
flOL33»3 
48.3089 

1312 
1S8.3 
100.5 
14317 
102.5 

.0193 
.0141 
-0110 
.0100 
.0119 

121,5 
89.2 
09.  B 
69.0 
76.3 

1.  6125 
2.2156 
2.8333 
3.4329 
10146 

112.0 
153.9 
196  8 
237.7 
378.8 

X67Q6 

2.5667 
2.6000 
2-7250 
3. 2417 

917 
91.0 
92.2 
96.6 
1119 

da  5875 
dS-ft.'VlO 
rf3.5750 
rf  3,6000 
#2.2125 

<t  133.0 

rf  125.1 
dl22,5 
^119.9 
*  157  2 

3S:». ..::::.::::: 

WM.. -.,..- - 

St.., .:.:  : 

uK 

■ 

i 

^V       «8eQ  «xidMiAUo>ii  on  p«ge  310. 

1              &  FlAt«  kUm:  poUsbea,  gliuinf,  area  3  to  5  aauare  feet.     For  metbod  of  cfimputlug  relatlTC  price, 
■M DMM ffiOana 381.     Avera^  prloe  for  1905,  «].1975. 

r  Flat«  giuw:  potbiicd,  glaxing,  t^rtsa  5  lo  10  square  foot.    For  method  of  computing  mlati  ve  prioe,  sen 
pan  380  and  asi.     Averagi*  pdce  for  1S05,  tO.3050. 
•  BlilflalM:  ICichlgan  white  pinep  lii  inches  long,  XXXX.    For  method  of  oomputlngrelatiT?  prloe,  mo 
^     paSM  2W  and  28L     A  vera^e  price  for  }mi ,  t3.2©6. 
^K        «8liliiflM:  Red  oedar.  clears,  r&ndotn  width.  16  Inchei  loiur.     For  method  of  oompotinff  retatiTS 

H    prtoe.Mep«sw2M0aiid2Hl.     Aveni^  pdce  for  1905^  ll.«tt/6L 

40S 


BULurnir  ov  thx  subsau  or  labob. 


Tabls  1¥«— average  YEARLY   ACTUAL   AND   RELATIVB  PRICES  OF 
COMMODITIES,    IM)   TO    1906,    AND   BASE   PRICES    (AVERAGE   FOR 

lB9a-1899)--C<Mitinued. 


Ymr. 


bufSr 


Tmr. 


Tiup«itlii«: 


Window  i^Aii: 
fte^thifdi.ttii 


•q.  ft, 


live 
prfob 


—  -•  n*»" 

l4Sl8a 
J4AM2 

14280!) 
143KX) 
140000 
13.7000 

17.97A0 
l&OOOO 

10.3SOO 
I».  187A 

acKaoQo 

aAbMl7 


im. 


lOCLO 

iia.^ 
«».t 

107.  a 

13V 1 

im4 
134  2 

in.  7 

lAO 

i«».a 

ITHO 


(»17 
1417 


m7 


100,0 
122L4 
131. 4 
1117. 1 
M.i 
ttOlO 
MS 
340 
«7.a 
OLl 
101. « 
11X1 

ma  4 
nao 

130,4 
130. 4 
140vB 
162.3 


90.3341 


,7743 
.3094 


.<7n 

,3731 
.47«l 
,3713 
.£737 


I 


uxxo 

123.0 
1113 

30L3 
37,7 
g7.4 
82.1 
37.3 
Ml4 
137,0 
1A7 
11L3 
141.3 
171.0 
172.3 
1B7.7 

uao 


QLI314 

],Mi3 
21173 

i.wia 

l.Att 
l.«l2i 
3.10» 

iniBi 

41S8Z 
3.2137 
ltf400 
3;n07 
3.7337 


id&e 
i«.i 

117 

03.4 
flit 
743 
S8L3 

iSf 


1M3 

m.o 

14BLi 
I33.T 
134 1 

131.7 


3i,aif0 
1.78Gi 
L77D0 
L3MI 
LTIHQ 
1,3333 
1.3P10 
1,3000 
1.0630 
2.3403 

3.3104 
&3BZ3 
3.33V 
21300 
239^ 
21383 
22633 


imo 

<23 
07.3 
17.7 
910 
30.3 

m3 

107.1 
lift! 
131.  f 
137,5 
1J&4 
141.0 
11&7 
133.0 
117.3 
1M.0 


Dn^gf  «nd  GbsmtcAlA. 


Ymr. 


Akdlicl;  gnXn. 


AvrrEgo 
g;iLllniiH 


ReltlJT 


Avvuifft',  im>  urn 
imi.  .... 

mn 

IHfS .. 

iwn. 

1W4.     

iwfi , 

iwr-. 

1807-        ■ 

WW.       - 

mw 

IBOO. 

1301,         

1601, ,.. 

iioa...... ..... 

I3M.. 

1301 

1303......... 


2405 
0717 
2im 
H17 
IHOK 

aooK 

27ri7 

4117 

3W7 

45ra 

40A7 


I 


4375 
4I>U  ' 


lOKO 

1tfV9 
1l6.n 
117.3 

mi 

104  0 

iaz7 

101.  (i 
103.  H 
107.0 

107,4 

loat 

]m,fi 
ifvia 

ijao 


Aicdbot:  wo«d,  m- 
Onod,  OS  per  twat. 


AT«»gO 

g&llon. 


RfllAtiT 

priw. 


1, 137.^ 

1.  307,1 
I.  2017  i 
,71W  I 
.B0U7  I 
.SSOO  I 
.UeSM  j 
.7300 
,77W 

.moo  I 
.ei2is 

,fl4l7 
.5917  I 
.mb  I 
.67.10  I 
.Tot© 


loao 

110.2 
L'Jl.  tl 
1%lO 
13Ik4 
7^5 

mi 

72  0 
7BLG 

m.n 

642 
«7.  3 
l£LO 
GLA 
TtLi 
Ta4 


Altnn:  Imnp. 


■erondt. 


pric©  per 
pcmiid. 

R«1aU¥«; 

AY««mee 
pil«efWf 

pncBi 

9kom 

lOdo  1 

3aaoiiAs 

IOQlO 

.0182 

lOfliO  1 

2L14S8 

1022 

.OIJ^ 

943  , 

3&6042 

13&2 

.0100 

mg 

2414B« 

1147 

.0174 

104  2 

1&72B3 

30.5 

.OIGH 

10U2  1 

l«t5333 

aai 

,0160 

013  1 

i&aaso 

7&5 

.0154 

98,2  1 

17.e533 

943 

.mm 

9k4  \ 

misso 

B7.2 

.0105 

0L3 

2^ftl«T 

iia7 

.OIIW 

loao 

3113S0 

ifl^i 

.0175 

1043 

2L14aS 

102  2 

.0175 

104  B 

22  0000 

10&3 

.0175 

104  3 

32  433S 

112  3 

.0173 

103.3  ' 

^3333 

107.0 

.0175 

104  §i 

2t.n50 

1042 

.0175 

104  ft 

21.3W57 

1013 

.0175 

1D4  3 

22  1503 

107.1 

WHOLESALiE   PRICES,  1890    TO 


Table  IV,— AVERAGE 
COMMOBITIES.  1890 
1890-1899)— Contmued. 


YEARLY 

TO    1906, 


ACTUAL  AKD   RELATIVE    PRICES  OF 
AND    BASE    PRICES    (AVERAGE    FOR 


4 


Drugs  and  c!iecnlGA]». 

Year 

Glycwrjn:  nlliwd. 

Miuiati43  aAirl;  20^. 

Opium;  natural, 

in  iji.-si"*. 

Quinine:  Amerfcan. 

AvtmgB 
price  per 
pound. 

Rdative 

price. 

loao 

126.3 
109i9 

fla2 

Ayentge  1 
price  per 
pound. 

RdftttTB 

priw*. 

price  per 
potmd. 

Kelative 
price. 

Average 

price  por 

ounce. 

812460 
.3275 
.3506 
.2183 
.2150 
.2621 
.3508 
.2406 
.1839 
.2146 
.3075 

!3^ 
.2575 
.2625 
.2333 
.2100 
.1658 

Relative 

price. 

Avemsv.  1890-1899.. 
I9m 

81 1380 
.1767 
.1538 
.1306 
.1346 

moicH 
.aim 
.0068 
.0121 
.0101 
.0088 
.0063 
.0075 
.0100 
.012S 
.0135 
.0135 
.0150 
.0168 
.0160 
.0160 
.0160 
,0136 

1010 
1010 
913 
1113 
97.1 
84.6 
718 
721 
104.8 
1211 
12B18 
1318 
144.2 
16L5 
1&18 
1518 
1518 
12018 

26208 
L04S8 
L670e 
2  3017 
22854 

L^ia 

2  0017 

2  3417 

13417 

1(1739 

13000  ! 

12392 

28313 

10813 

2  7500 

10333 

19600 

1010 
111.0 
824 
T18 
101.3 
918 
710 
816 
012 
141.6 
1312 
135.6 
1318 
1310 
1316 
1U15 
1215 
1310 

1010 
1311 

18U 

1020 

180................ 

817 

87.4 

18M 

.  1104          N/l  .1 

1015 

Hg£ 

.1204 
.  1671 
.1308 
.1238 
.1329 

.1504 
a444 
.1446 
.1396 
.1238 
.11» 

llfiL4 

015 
«L5 
OSlO 
IQB.3I 
107.5 
1013 
1014 
918 
815 
817 

ica.0 

IflM 

97.8 

1801 

718 

m^- 

87.3 

ffi 

1319 

l«l».x       ..       .X.       X           XX 

1313 

uoi. 

1210 

tw 

104.7 

S:::::::::::::::: 

1906 

102  6 
918 
814 

SS:::::::;::::::::: 

67.4 

Houoe  liimlshiDg  ^ooda. 

m 

Bti]phurlould:66*. 

Eartbec 

pj»t«8,  C 

color 

ware: 
ream- 
ed. 

EiLrtbenware: 

plates,  wbite 

granite. 

Earthenwart: 

leactips  and  Haucera, 

wbJtegmiUtc. 

Y<«r. 

• 

Avenge 

price  per 
pound. 

Relative 
price. 

Average 

prtoe  p«r 

doeen. 

B«lAttT« 

pftoe. 

Avenge 

pzioeper 

doMb. 

RelAtive 

price. 

Average 
price  per 
gross  (6 

dozen 
cup0  and  6 

aox«n 

Rel  alive 
price. 

Avenuce,  1890-1890.. 
J800 

8aO08D 
.0088 
.0081 
.0005 
.0065 
.0073 
.0070 

.mm 

.00&5 
.0113 
.§120 
.0120 
.0125 
.0130 
.0127 
.0129 
.0124 
.0160 

loao 

010 
91.0 
1017 
96.5 
820 
78.7 
78.7 

ioa7 

127.0 
1S4.S 
13iS 

14a  4 

14411 

i4r7 

144  0 
1313 
112  4 

914136 
.44^ 
.4367 
.4230 
.4230 
,4177 
.3913 
.3807 

.asu7 

.4153 
.4208 
.4410 
.4655 
*405S 
.4775 
.4705 
.4410 
.4410 

1010 
101 0 
105.6 
102  3 
102  3 
lOLO 
916 
910 
920 
1014 
101.7 
1016 
1125 
112  5 
115.4 
Ills 
1016 
1016 

914479 
.4888 

.4786 
.4644 
.4644 
.4566 

1010 
1011 
1010 
1017 
1017 
10L  9 

814302 
1  7600 
16817 
15730 
15730 
15250 
12374 
10007 
10007 
18505 
14036 
IfiTfiO 
17632 
17632 
10882 

lOBoa 

13869 
13869 

1010 

1010 

iaii_..__ 

107.4 

1889    ., 

114  2 

aS::::::::::::::::: 

104  2 
1018 

1888 

.  4162  j        02  9 
.3091           811 
.3001  1        811 
.  45 i5         101  8 
.  44107         102. 0 
.4841  ,       1011 
.5006         11.1  A 

944 

iSS::::;:::::'::' 

911 

St?..::.,;..-- .... 

911 

910 

1819....  .  ... 

91i 

1900.... ,..-. 

1041 

ism ,. 

1017 

1902 

.5006 
.4088 
.4043 
.4586 
.4586 

1118 
11L4 
1114 
102  4 
1024 

1017 

1908 .... 

107.4 

1901. 

ioi« 

vm 

91S 

im.          X  X  X 

911 

aLetut  of  the  bureau  of  ulbob. 


GE  YEARLY  ACTI7AL    AND   RELATIVE    PRICES  OP 
mm    TO    1906,    AND    BASE    PRICES    (AVERAGE    FOR 


•> T-i 

He 

r. 

r09n  iMlt,  MiL 

maplA. 

kitebw. 

kltebcm. 

R«lftilTe 
price, 

lOUO 

lla? 

iia.7 

1U7 
11)4  » 
1043 
04» 

mo 

fti7 
047 
lO&O 

10&« 

HI.  a 

llti.  3 
1141 

117. 0 

pnveptT 

Bflltttivf 
prie*. 

Arcn^ 
pHoe  p«r 

prtww 

imo 
ims 

llLl 

lit.  1 

9L5 
9L« 
9t£ 
91  A 

840 
104  7 

mi 

1949 

itta 

1947 
1943 
WO 

Areracr 
douei}. 

U443fi 

140QO 
14  000 
14  000 
14  000 
14:150 

icaco 

14R0U 

lajton 
i^aoo 

14  4S0 

mmxr 

I4fl00 
14  000 
l&OOO 
14  000 
14000 
14fiOO 

•,  lOBo-isev.J 

iiO(.&&s 

IZOIIO 
12.000 
11000 
U.  000 
11.000 
tllAO 

§.7ao 

I^7.'i0 

10  000 

la  100 

1L3&0 
ILSfiO 
ILTBO 
rA  107 

11  2t4} 

I2.95(t 

t&iiiei 

xooo 

7.000 

4i» 

4KiO 
4000 

4000 
4000 
fi,CI0O 
5.131* 
4l2fi 
i&OOO 
7.000 

7.017 

&000 
aOQO 
4»17 

loao 

IISO 

tia.0 
imo 
imo 
94  V 
049 
Olio 
HOT 
fQ.7 

isai 

lUO 

iia4 

1341 
1341 
ll&O 

I4R3&A 
4300(» 
43D0O 
4»00 

&S000 

46000 

laooo 

3,ai3Q 
404^) 
4900 
47«00 
49li7 
40000 
4770S 
47SO0 
413B0 

1000 
104  9 

lOS* 
£049 

1049 

•-•-••*- 

'!!lI!II!UIiI- 

941 
Oil 

{&« 

!III«!!IIIIII" 

104  1 
1041 

ma  1 

1041 
104  1 

1041 
1041 

1141 

«»i, 

Yf»r. 

Oluiisi 

vtw. 
4-inch. 

dift«i 

pitchers.  1 
eoma 

ion* 

T»bt«  ciJtIpfy:  c#rv' 

pfie«}N7 

MfttlYe 

A¥«fftg«> 

loao 

1041 
104  4 
1044 
1044 
1044 
104  4 
104  4 
£41 

^1 

Ski 

nan 
110.  e 
uao 
97.9 
m.i 
m4 

AT&ri|^ 
prio»pi}t 

p^iJ*. 

AvwrEgD,  11^60-1809.* 

laao...  .     ....... 

«X112 
♦  120 

,120 

aao 

.130 

.lao 

.100 
,100 

.ion 

.100 
.100 
.110 
.140 
.110 
.140 

Am 

.140 

loao 

107.1 
107.1 
107.1 
107, 1 
107.1 
10^.1 

m^ 
m.A 
ma 
m.3 
12a  0 
1^0 
1^0 
1^0 

l2StO 

imo 

1.1S0 

L2S0 
lafiO 
L2HI 
L2fiO 

L2S0 
L^O 
iOOO 
LOOO 
LOGO 
I.COD 

Laou 

1.300 
L300 
LIGO 
L060 
L050 

•ai77A 
.1H)0 

.aooo 

.1000 

.1000 

.  IfMiO 

1040 
lot  4 
U17 
107.0 
107.0 
i&T  (I 

9&S0 

.»! 

.SO 
.SO 
.05 

,m 
.§0 
,75 

.75 

:S 
:?l 

,7S 

,n 

,7» 

100  0 
lOtlO 

i»i...,. 

I«0?-  ,          ,,■■,., 

lO&O 
1O0.0 

lios ........-„ 

UK  a 

IIH..*      .  *,.*..*.. 

10(v  0 

liM 

1000 

Si.  .       .,,... 

1040 

MB?..... , 

9^N 

jam 

.ItiOO 
.1310 

Asm 

.1800 
.1&30 
.17«? 
.1«10 
.1500 

Afm 

901 
7a  3 
lot  4 
10L3 
1042 
90.5 

9ai 

Sifi 
R45 

g^g 

K 

g^g 

SB:.  ...„..., .:: 

um.... .„.  „ 

IftOl.. .....*... 

9^§ 
9ili 

W18 

iioa.   .-....„.*,  . 

lfOI._. ..._ 

vm,  .,»., *.  *., 

oas 

9&i 

1000 
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iGE  YEARl.V  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  OP 
IHyCj  TO  li«>«,  AND  BASE  PRICES  (A\^RA'iE  FOR 
led. 


MiaoAltiinooUfi. 

yeiir. 

^raol  wpMu, 

HtbOb. 

Rubber:  Fmn 

n  m 

Roktlve 
lirttw*. 

AT«raffn 

prlfw  per 

gftUotL. 

Relftltvn 
prici', 

pound. 

pHpi. 

price  pw 
pfntf jil , 

prlot. 

fPiJOBO-IM,. 

loao 

104.0 
104.0 
100.0 

104.7 
IOA.0 

1110.0 

100.3 

loa.i 

70.3 

80.  ft 

00.  a 

«0,0 

w  1 

ii.s 

04.0 

ea4 

11.1400  ' 
1.0533 

i.ifwa 

1.  07*7 
l.OTiS 
1.13^ 
i.2tm 
13031 
llfQO 
1.^30 

1  ^IIIIJ 
lisai 

1.3138 

t.awo 

13603 

i»]e 

12870 

loao 
»ia 

oa.a 

105.  .1 
104.0 

103.0 

100.  a 

10&0 
lOi  4 

Ills 
h4<J 

til  4 

nos.1 

100.7 
1      111.0 

•0.0034 

.1404 

,io»i 

.11411 
^0010 
.0770 
.07HS 
.0004 

.osai 

.0N3 
.lOM 

.1003 
l»«t 

<» .  nm 

4.1106 
•  .1358 

100.0 
100.0 

nil 

00.4 
JI2.4 

^.7 
711 

07.0 

0O.1 
117.1 
1413 
110.0 
144.3 

•  m,7 

ft  1311 4 

•m.o 

•  134.0 

mmm 

.«970 
.7000 

.im 

.0744 
.T43i 
.NOOO 
.SiM 
.027] 
*flOM 
.Off  17 

.Moa 

.7373 

.eoM 

1.0179 
L343S 
1.1131 

mo 

,          1M4 

nil 

tvv  *•!•«*  »f«||#  ti 

iit 

HI 
«^» 
10(0 

llfi,t 

Ittt 

mi 

ma 
itui 

iaw3 

yiB 

_, 

lied.  pUE*. 


Yitf. 


l^«l 


» 


:*2IK  luiftHw 


OBIM 

mis 


tooo 

lOi.4 

joai 
lli>.7 
lOltt 


•&7 

mi 

1«f-7 

1103 

11317 
llCt 
lH.t 


lumdrf. 


R^l«4lv# 


Tohteeot 


Av«ni#t 
piioepcr 


oaTl         100. 


0373 


«<U 


100.0 

« 
1214 

107, 1 
105  2 

ti)i.  7 

mi 
m3 
m3 
mi 
r  7 
i#ii 
yai 

lOiki 


a«totiT«' 


ltd  >\r 


<ft|.l»;l 


378»  , 

Its 


tOBLl 
101. 3 
04,0 

100.1  ! 

1010 
101,0 

01.1 

1013 


im 

l«.4 

#<»' 

lll.t 

iiA 

mo 

«« 

114.4 

4M0 

It!.* 

999 

tnui 

WH9 

t&7 

m^ 

!&• 

IfOiO 
11.3 
mi 
HlS 

ms 

ms 
»i 
ml 
ml 

imi 
tmo 
imo 
imi 
imo 
ttz.0 

iii-t 

lift 


•Trench. 


^^^™            WHOLESALE   PBICES,  1890   TO   1906. 
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"     Table  V.— YEARLY  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES, 

1890  TO  190e.^l 

(For  vxphuuition  luid  dlicuiiaioc  of  this  table,  see  pftges  290  to  299.    ATniwgo  priOQ  (or  1890-lSSi9  ^  IfKt.J 

■ 

Fftnn  product  8«        ' 

Gnkin. 

Hides: 

Hope:            1 
New    .^ 
York  ^M 

■     Y«u. 

Cotton: 

tiplimd, 

mld- 

dUng. 

FlAX- 

Bccd: 
No.  1. 

Barley: 

Com: 
No.  3, 
eaali. 

Oiitff: 
caBb. 

Rye: 

No,  2. 
eaah. 

WheHt: 
caah. 

Aver- 

Hay: 

ttmo- 

No,i, 

packers, 
lieavy 
nativa 

I              - 

j' 

•tflert. 

V 

mm^- 

1431 0 

i2aL5 

IILO 

103.8 

116.  < 

103.0 

118  9 

110.6 

06.8 

90.6 

1460  ~ 

no.  8 

97.1 

134  6 

161. 0 

144  1 

167,6 

128  1 

143.0 

117.8 

101  6 

149.1 

99.0 

0L  4       112.  2  1 

118^3 

113.2 

127.7 

104  9 

116.3 

113.6 

928 

141  4 

IflMl 

107.2 

97.7 

103.3 

104  3 

106  2 

92.6 

90,1 

09,1 

107.4 

70.0 

128  2 

laM.": 

90.2 

121.6 

113.2 

113  7 

116  7 

88  1 

74  4 

101.0 

00.0 

684 

866 

JW.... 

oco 

I1L8 

04  8 

104  0 

88.3 

91.2 

79.9 

91.6 

109.1 

109.7 

63.1 

im.„. 

1010 

720 

C57 

67.8 

67.0 

66.5 

86  4 

70.6 

90.0 

86.6 

40.5 

1907.... 

flIS 

78  1 

71.2 

6&0 

67.0 

74  0 

106  8 

77.3 

80.9 

106  3 

666 

IflM 

mo 

90  8 

969 

826 

91.9 

93  8 

117.8 

9&4 

79.9 

122.8 

91  6 

K89.... 

«47 

104  0 

97  0 

87.6 

91  2 

104  4 

047 

96.1 

06.6 

131.8 

88.3 

itoo.... 

133  8 

145  7 

106.2 

100.2 

84.5 

07,0 

oa.7 

06  5 

110,0 

127.4 

83,7 

lioi.... 

111.1 

145  8 

129.8 

130.6 

118  3 

100  8 

067 

116.0 

123.0 

132  0 

97.1 

ma,... 

US] 

mo 

130.4 

156  9 

147.3 

103  6 

96  7 

120.0 

120  9 

142.8 

1341 

vm,.,. 

H4  7 

041 

121  2 

121. 1  • 

131.7 

07.6 

106  1 

115,3 

119.2 

124  8 

150.6 

ISfM.... 

Ifi&O 

00.6 

116  9 

132  6 

136.8 

133,4 

13&3 

13L4 

112  6 

124  4 

106.2 

tm.... 

1211 

107.6 

107.0 

131.7 

111.  2 

134.6 

134  6 

133.8 

107.0 

1626 

150  0 

isoo.... 

142.0 

90.1  ' 

1128 

121.8 

122.1 

116.6 

10&6 

116  e 

124  3 

164  7             92  0 

■ 

Live  stock. 

Aver* 
«g«S 

I  . 

Cattle. 

Ho«e. 

Sheep. 

L 

Avar^ 
age. 

faim 
prod- 
ucts. 

6t«QZBp 

thKAot 
to  extra. 

Steers, 
good  to 
ohoCoe, 

Aver- 
age. 

Heavy 

Ll^t. 

Avar- 
age. 

Native. 

West- 
em. 

Aver- 
age. 

Hft" 

01.6 

87.4 

80.6 

89  6 

888 

80.3 

120.6 

ll&O 

110.3 

00.3 

uo.o 

110.6 

107.7 

100.3 

100.3 

06.2 

00.2 

120.0 

116  6       117.8 

108,7 

121  6 

^^^^^mI«  * . . 

0&7 

OStO 

9dL4 

im  8 

U4  6 

116  7 

127.2 

123.2 

125  2 

1121 

111.7 

ifis 

103.8 

102  2 

103.0 

148  4 

i4a7 

148  6 

103.2 

104  3 

103  8 

U8  4 

107.0 

IflM.... 

07.0 

Ofi.6 

96.3 

112  7 

til.  6 

1123 

71.7 

76  4 

73  6 

940 

06.9 

im.,.. 

ioa.1 

104.2 

103.7 

97.0 

06.2 

96.6 

78  6 

78  3 

78  4 

93,0 

03.3 

UM.... 

m.4 

9a2 

88.3 

7C  1 

80  5 

78.3 

78  0 

70  4 

78.7 

81.8 

7&3 

1M7.... 

06.2 

100.8 

90  6 

81.4 

84.2 

828 

03,1 

06.3 

942 

92  3 

862 

UM...^ 

lOLl 

103.3 

102  2 

86.2 

86-0 

85.6 

104  4 

105  3 

104  0 

97.6 

06.1 

IW..J 

113.0 

113.7 

113.2 

91.6 

03.1 

91,8 

103.3 

106  2 

104  3 

10.^  1 

100  0 

tfflO.... 

10A7 

U3.9 

111.3 

115  2 

11&7 

116  6 

109.7 

114  3 

1120 

112  9 

100  5 

ISOl.... 

115.1 

118.1 

iiao 

136. 0  i    133. 0 

134  6 

89,2 

947 

92.0 

114  3 

llIkO 

UU.... 

t«I4 

13a  6 

139  6 

168,0 

162  4 

165.3 

100  6 

106.7 

103.2 

132  6 

130,6 

m».... 

104  7 

106.0 

10&8 

137.3 

137. 0 

137.2 

96  7 

96  0 

96  4 

1138 

118  8 

^_  IMM.... 

lao 

109.7 

110.0 

116.8 

116  6 

116.7 

110. 3 

107.8 

!     109  1 

112  2 

136  2 

112.2 

110.2 

IJI.2 

119  0 

120.4 

130,2 

134  6 

'     128  6 

131  6 

121  0 

134  2 

11&.3 

113. 1 

• 

1142 

141.3 

143-1 

143.3 

131. 7 

!     133  6 

132.6 

139.7  1        123.6 

H      Yw. 

Food.  etc. 

Bmus: 

Bread. 

Cnukeni. 

Loaf. 

mfldlam 

^H 

dioloe. 

Wai^iing- 

Y.  mar-       l^^;^li, 

Average.  i 

^^H 

Bocton. 

Boda. 

Average. 

toii  mar- 

A 

vemge. 

^ 

B^ 

ket. 

m 

^^B&__ 

121,6 

1040 

Hi.  4 

107.7 

100.6 

100  9             101.1 

100  0 

103^6 

^^^^^^B-**  * 

U4fl 

104  0 

111.  4 

107.7 

100.6 

10O.9 

101.1 

100  0 

103  6 

^^^^TIUl.... 

112  0 

102  2 

106.3 

104  3 

lOO.O 

100  9 

101. 1 

100  0 

102  2 

uni 

110.3 

0(L6 

1046 

10O.6 

100.6 

100.0 

101. 1 

100  0 

100.7 

uhV,[] 

110.0 

0&6 

101.0 

oas 

100.6 

100.0  ' 

101. 1 

100.0 

100.0 

IttS.... 

107.2 

1          97,2 

040 

95.6 

941 

100.0 

101.1 

087 

07.6 

ttM.... 

70.3 

9&6 

0L6 

041 

102  6 

»(>  5 

mfl 

946 

044 

MW— . 

020 

88.0 

82  5 

863 

100  6 

100.0 

101. 1 

100  0 

046 

747 

108  0 

106.6 

107.3 

100.6 

100-0 

101.1 

100  0 

103.  4 

iaB»!I!I 

87.0 

lOHQ 

02.3 

99.1 

100  6 

100  0 

101  1 

100.0 

100,2 

UQO.... 

12&0 

111.4 

94  0 

102  7 

100  6 

100  0 

101.1 

100  0 

101.6 

isei.... 

m.8 

imo 

97.5 

106^2 

100  6 

100  0 

101.1 

100  0 

103.8 

H&O 

118  9 

97  5 

108  2 

100.6 

100.0 

101. 1 

100  9 

103,8 

Mw;::; 

13&d 

112  6 

00  0 

10L3 

100  6 

100.0 

101. 1  ' 

100  0 

101.0 

1104.... 

120.4 

115. 2 

01.6 

103.4 

102  5 

110.4 

105.1 

loeo 

106  0 

19QS..., 

ims 

132.6 

05  1 

113.8 

100  0 

118.6 

113. 6 

110  9 

112  1 

I           l«Oi..... 

lis.  8 

133  7 

90.5 

112  1 

1O0.6 

iiae 

113. 6  [ 

UQ.tt  ^        \.VV.4 

i 
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Tabl»  v.— yearly  relative  prices  op  commodities,  1880  to  1906- 

Continued. 
[Av«n«B  price  for  180O-18M-10O.] 


Food, 

etc 

Butter. 

Ntv 
York, 

crsutiii 

No.  7. 

lU. 

Yaar. 

■XtA 

York 

AT«r- 

new- 
laid, 

iie*r- 
by. 

dry, 

h«nk, 
large. 

tiotind. 

Htt, 

Salmon, 
d^muKl. 

ino.... 

1(0.1 

iai,§ 

«fl,6 

100.4 

07,1 

130.6 

Ofta  ! 

10L7 

«Ll| 

im3 

lU  4 

10K3 

mu... 

ULA      lULi 

U7.0 

llfl.l 

103.4 

m.3 

110,0 

12a  ft 

1340  ! 

103.4 

10L8 

im» 

int.... 

1I&5       IMkB 

110.1 

110.4 

107.3 

1010 

110.4 

m.1 

n,« 

03.0 

lOQLT 

90.1 

urn.... 

11^9     im.& 

ma 

m.3. 

100.0 

I3t3 

114  5 

1141 

lOLO 

010 

1IIL4 

mi 

IM..., 

lOUl  1    lffi.1 

1013 

103.3 

107,4 

imo 

Ol&l 

100.7 

80.0 

713 

0&7 

ffi.0 

uu.... 

B&l 

W.3 

M.0, 

04.  ft 

Oil 

131.3 

m,Q 

010 

83.0 

110.0 

imi 

Hi 

im.... 

ut 

ea.1 

a&a 

«Li 

ftlO 

019 

017 

714 

03.0 

Olft 

10gi3 

010 

un  .., 

ftl7 

§4a 

SLt 

S4] 

oa.1 

00.4 

ST.  3 

«X0 

013 

mo 

ms 

aLt 

uw.... 

Hi 

I7.t 

80.4 

aois 

813 

«3| 

W.0 

33.0 

UL4 

01 T 

mo 

044 

Mi.... 

9&0 

«48 

WTA 

«&a 

mo 

«L0 

loro 

10.0 

in.  3 

lOtO 

mo 

mi 

IMtt..,. 

100.4 

lO&l 

lOiS 

101.7 

Ilia 

03.0 

1017 

040 

1341 

08L3 

130l3 

111.0 

IKM.... 

07.4 

M.fi 

ift.a 

87.7 

mi 

«.3 

1017 

107.9 

13L0 

m« 

ua3 

mo 

mm,... 

11 L  3 

uaa 

IKS 

113.1 

U41 

440 

133.7 

01,  t 

mo 

0T.3 

lOHO 

107.0 

itn.... 

106.1 

I04T 

10^3 

IOOl? 

1313 

e.0 

1313 

1010 

IM.7 

UBLO 

uao 

mo 

1104.,.. 

loaii 

wo 

»7.a 

6&4 

1(0.3 

n.0 

1310 

im4 

1444 

mo 

117.1 

mi 

IM... 

m.» 

lU.O 

111k « 

las 

133. « 

614 

130.2  I 

132:4 

1310 

mft 

1117 

1314 

um,... 

1113  4     IlLO 

lUft 

113.1 

1310 

0L8 

1313 

130^3 

mo 

1M7 

1143 

mo 

Flour.                                             1 

Pnill. 

WbMt. 

Apptoi^ 

Ymt. 

Dittik- 
wb«at. 

104  0 

lOU  4 

Ai^mfi. 

Spill« 
pAtvntt.    i 

Wlnirr 
ttralgtata 

121.0 

onSd. 

cnoice. 

Btin-drkML 

Armmgr. 

IWO,.. 

jmT . 

I2Q.0 

lll.B  i 

134  1 

1340 

1341 

mu.,.- 

IIWT 

l«i  A  ,       i:£l  A  1 

127  jr. 

121  fV           131.3 

139.0 

100  3 

1411 

laitr.,,. 

J         iTi.  1 

m.i  1      wxA  i 

107  i 

mi           1014 

11.3 

Sll 

81.7 

llW 

*        r.!!.** 

vao  1       Ba3  j 

S&l 

M».  3  ;          m  4 

100.1 

mo 

1040 

I»H 

12^4 

iCl  !*  '          JCt  T 

71  S 

TTji            91.1 

imi 

13^3 

1217 

im& 

»12 

iRa            }tlH  ' 

»4f> 

»44 

m.i 

sao 

«3L4 

«.7 

!«»..... 

;i  1 

8ft  ^  ,         f?ta  . 

Ml 

01.2 

Slfi 

OSLO 

01  i 

01. « 

WW-.... 

;aL4 

K4  r*        im  »i 

113.4 

110. 1 

«ii 

«i3>        3t.a 

317 

liiW..,., 

7*  S 

will       no  1 

107  ^ 

lOP.O 

97-7 

tOl  1  1           77. 3 

01.2 

!!«».,. 

115*.  4 

W  4            ffT  (« 

S»,0 

ff7.**          m*\ 

I03.fi!          1114, 

110  ft 

IW...    . 

Iftia 

im  A        m  4 

!<:.( 

»La           SI7.0  1         7^6  f          »o 

7».3 

lini  .. 

l«i4 

hV.  1             Si  7 

«-.  0 

1C.4            OIK            K17;            7?lO 

OJ.T 

me.^. 

111  1 

HUw         !»r» 

m; 

Ml  T            VO.  6 

1CR7            mi 

itto 

vm,,.. 

ims 

v4  y        m\s 

0314 

97.1           lOL* 

72J  ,           «10 

710 

wm...  . 

l-V  I 

liil.  I           l2iJ 

I2S5 

121  4           !21  5 

70              &4  7 

«L0 

l^W.. ,   . 

niT 

J.14  7        rw.  2 

UJCl 

122. 2            122.  W 

«e.3          «?.o 

Til 

ii»i... 

UK 

0 

11 

&.»> 

W.5 

940 

oa 

8 

tOiil 

1115            103.3 

100.4 

Fnilt. 


Mml:  com. 


liw.v... 

l»L.. 
WBC... 
lAKS... 
IJIH... 
l«l»l.. 
!!*».. . 
IWT.  . 
1*»-.. 
l!WM     . 

i*n... 

1*K... 

»«a... 

1«>4.. 
1*01... 

imk.. 


ir  5 

TVi, 

?:.  0 

4c>  1 
67  7  ' 
!!7  -» 
127  7 
114  7 
1213  i 
1«2.0  I 
SI  •>  . 
131  7 

IMl 

iap.7 

I«)i7 


ISvO 

1J4  2 
SklO 

711  . 

71V5 

»c  s! 

71  » 
«K.  1 
»  4 


157.3 
TAll 
97.9 

7tV.9 
912 
07.9 
912 
«.7 
S15 
101  5 

». : 

112-  < 
».  S 
«.2 
7»  I 

lOft* 


138.2    «t8  I  101.2 

1306      100  9  '  1416 

9aLS    117.9  I  111" 

10&5  124  3  157.5  1010 

919  111.4  11&2  l(Kt7 

S4  5  ICO.  2  90. 8  '  lOL  2 

Ttt  :  SI  7  71. 7  I  77. 5 

*1  7  *.0  67. 4  '  77.5 

UX\  0  91.  >  *4  4  i  *4  1 

lOl  0  91 1;  SI  0  91. 1 

!a\9  !        1(M.9  1013  «^5 

1CI»  S  ■         11«^  0  13&  J  114  2 

U^.5  153.^  1619  1«l4 

J»i.3  129  7  :UI  1217 

W.0  126.  J  111.  >  127* 

SLS  1211  !:19  1314 

117.9  IC -*  -.Xl-*  1».  * 


FlM 

yvUow. 

Am«^. 

1013 

1018 

1A4 

14SL0 

1142 

1140 

lOlS 

1018 

104S 

1016 

1044 

103.3 

77.1 

n.4 

111 

713 

83.1 

817 

•LI 

91.3 

07.4 

97.0 

lies 

1113 

130LO 

1413 

1317 

1147 

ISLl 

m.3 

isai 

tt.4 

1141 

Ittft 

«Aven«t  toe  VT)n-\^iM^V&. 


■ 
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mR 

T.— YEARLY  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES.  1890  TO 

ltNI«—  H 

Contmui'd, 

■ 

lAwtnge  pdCAfor  1890-1809- lUU.] 

Y«ftr. 

Food,  etc 

li««t. 

B«er. 

Park. 

Mutton, 
dieaMid. 

Aver- 
agi». 

QftUVB 
lidllt. 

Salt, 
ineas. 

SAltp 

west- 
ern. 

Aver- 
age 

^    (ihortrib 

Hami. 

smoked. 

8att« 
mew, 

old  to 
Dew. 

Ayn^T- 

Jan.... 

».2 

80.8        80.4 

86.6 

89.3 

80.3 

101.1 

104.4 

96.0 

133.7 

96.6 

■im.— 

lDft.2 

104.4        85.8 

96.8 

10A.6 

10S.8 

09.8 

07.2 

101-1 

114.9 

102.0 

^M«.... 

116.8 

84.8        80.5 

88.0 

116.6 

116.6 

100.3 

99.1 

110.4 

121.2 

103.4 

IM.... 

10B.4 

102.2        96.6 

102.1 

166.3 

154.0 

136.0 

157.6 

148.5 

106.6 

12s.  1 

18M.... 

97.0 

101.0  1     101.5 

99.8 

UL3 

112.3 

10I.6 

121.4 

n2.i 

80.2 

100.6 

1«B.... 

101,7 

101.4         95.9 

100.0 

96.3 

96.3 

06.3! 

101.7 

97.6 

82.2 

98.6 

im.... 

flO.5 

93.7         88.1 

90.8 

718.3 

78.0 

06.8 

76.8 

79.. 

82.9 

84.8 

MW*... 

90.7 

96. 7 

125.1 

106.8 

80.1 

70.6 

90.0 

76.6 

81.8 

96.6 

99.0 

UBS,... 

10K3 

114.2 

118.8 

111.4 

88.3 

90.6 

82.0 

84.8 

86.4 

08.0 

07.3           i 

Ifl».... 

108.3 

115.9 

125.6 

U6.8 

86.4 

66.1 

93.8 

80-3 

86.4 

94.3 

98.7           ' 

MOO-.,. 

iOi.3 

121.7 

114.2 

UX  4 

UL4 

111.0 

104.2 

107.5 

108.7 

96.4 

108.9           ' 

^  1901.... 

102.1 

Il6v3 

112.6 

no.  3 

m.0 

133.5  f    100.2 

134.2 

127.0 

80.5 

116^1 

Kina..., 

m.9 

1€7.1       118.0 

130.3 

160.0 

150.  fi  >     123. 1 

154.2 

149.0 

97.9 

136.6 

HUQft.... 

101.7 

113.1  '     117.2 

110.7 

142.1 

143.0       129.2 

143.1 

139.4 

98,7 

123.6 

106-1 

109.4       123.5 

113.0 

111.8 

115.4       108.9 

120.6 

114.9 

103.3 

112.7 

^^Kmh.  ... 

104.0 

125.0       121.0  1     116.9 

118.5 

119.4       100.3 

123.9 

117.0 

U3,0 

116.6 

Biioiw... 

101.2 

110.3 1   iig.2     no.  2 

139.6 

140.2  ,     125.5 

150.6 

1^.0 

130.7 

126.9 

H     Yc&r. 

mUE: 

Orltftiu 

,     Rke: 

dome«> 
•      tie. 

Bait. 

Soda: 

iHcap- 

boiiatf^ 

of. 

Sptoea. 

Stafch: 

pur« 

Amort* 

Aali-      Avt*r- 

Nut> 

Popper, 
Singa- 
pore, 

Aver^ 

k^. 

ton'iL 

age. 

Aineil' 

can. 

inegi. 

age. 

com. 

]«0.... 

mi 

112.4 

!      107.8      112.5' 

in.s 

^      112.2 

131. 6 

146.3 

163.7 

150.0 

90.6 

Iflil.... 

104.7 

88.5 

113.5       lll.T       108.1        109.9 

151.7 

140.7 

116.6 

138.4 

100.6 

106.1 

lot. 2  J       101.4       10(7.5       107.8       107.  T 

104.3 

123.1 

03.0 

107.6 

109.6 

wml'M 

100.4 

lOft.2           81.8         99.6  1     105,5       102.  ti 

136.4 

106.1 

70.4 

99.8 

109.6 

MM.... 

103,1 

98.1          03.8       102.1  '     101  f>       101.9 

128.2 

92.6 

BB.0 

80-7 

108.5 

99.2 

97.8          95.0  ,      99. fl        03.0         96.3 

84.7 

01.8 

66.4 

70.1 

101  1           ; 

Mi6:::: 

91.8 

103.0          92.5        88.4         03.0         U0.7 

72.7 

83.1 

06.8 

76.0 

9J.6 

m.... 

92.2 

83.1  '        96.6         93.9         03.0         03.5 

n.8 

T7.6 

88.7 

83.3 

01.3 

3S.... 

93.7 

97.8         106.4        94.4 

03.0  ,      03.7 

61-7 

73.7 

119.0 

96.9 

01.3 

99.2 

IU.9         108.2  1      90.4 

03.0  1      91.7 

56.0 

66.4 

140,1 

107.8 

01.3 

IMO 

107.5 

151.6          97.7  1     HI,  I 

98,0       117.6 

58.9 

00.3 

173.4 

116.3 

91-2 

1901. M 

10S.7 

130.1         07.7  1    m.o 

99.0;     110.3 

51.2 

54.3 

172,6 

113.4 

86.8 

^1  — 

112.9 

116.5          09  0  ,      90.3 

101.0        95.7 

51.7 

46.9 

167.6 

107.3 

80.3 

■ififli.... 

m.9 

U3.5         100.9 

87.2 

10(2.0  1      94.0 

61.7 

06.6 

172.1 

no.  4 

93.6 

BIm.... 

107.8 

107.8          76.6 

10S.4 

(->) 

109.4 

62.2 

50.3 

164.1 

107.2 

96.8 

^1905.-. 

in,z 

102.5          74.3 

107.2 

k 

107.2 

02.2 

30.8 

lfl2.5 

101.2 

100.7 

MW.... 

118.0 

107.9          84.6  1    101.4 

10L4 

62.2 

40-0 

151.9 

96.0 

105.3 

K 

Sugar. 

VccerUbtoa.  tn 

iOL 

Vtae- 

Tea: 
For- 

mo«a, 
floe. 

Avur^ 

food, 
etc. 

^    Y9mj, 

tiilu- 

Qnma- 
Lacivi. 

Aver- 
age 

Tallow. 

Oniona. 

Pota- 

Bur- 
bank. 

Av*r-  ' 
age. 

(Ser, 
Mon- 
arch. 

UMI.... 

143.9 

141.1 

330.5 

138.5 

105.7 

96.3 

13ri.8 

110.3 

123.6 

105.4 

112.4 

int.... 

10L8 

101.1 

09.7 

100.9 

111.0 

90.2 

iai.3 

154.9 

138.1 

121.8 

U5.7 

]».... 

84.5 

86.7 

92.1 

87. 4       106.4  1 

106.0 

106.0 

OLl 

98.6 

yi.i 

103.6 

M.8 

96.1 

102.3 

07.2 

125.1 

101.7 

90.8 

134.5 

U4.2 

101.6  1 

110.2 

liMl!" 

61.2 

88,6 

87.0 

83.9 

110.3 

96.0 

96.0 

122.8 

109.2 

101  5 

90.8 

im.... 

85.2 

84-1 

87.9 

86.7 

09.8 

96.1 

01.6 

86.7 

89.2 

9SA 

94.6 

tan.... 

03.9 

99,7 

95.9 

94.5 

78.9 

01.0 

57.3 

30.4 

48.4 

s>i-i> 

83.8 

Mr.... 

90.B 

92.1 

95.1 

92.0 

76.3 

98.6 

116.6 

66.7 

90.6 

88.0 

87.7  * 

SM.... 

109.2 

100.6 

105.2 

108. 0 

81.8 

104.2 

00.2 

102.1 

09.3 

80.6 

94.4 

US.  4 

114.3 

104.2 

111. 3 

104.1 

100.8 

04.8 

83.6 

89.2 

94.7 

08.3 

mo.... 

119.2 

118.2  1 

112.8 

116-7 

111.  5 

104.9 

71.4 

74.9 

73.2 

0L3 

104.2 

WA.  . 

1-0S.6 

104.4 

lOfl.8 

104.9 

119.1 

100.4 

103.0 

113.0 

108.0 

89,6 

105.9 

1M.... 

89.3 

91.5 

04.2  I      91.7  1     144.6 

106,2 

107,2 

U9.4 

113.3 

05.3 

111.3 

im.... 

96.0 

96.1 

08.2        96.4  '     117.2 

80.9 

104.9 

106.2 

106.1 

88.0 

107.1 

ItM.... 

10S.1 

102.7 

101.0  1     101.9       106.5 

07.1 

104.6 

146.3 

125.5 

80.6 

107.2 

lioi.... 

108.8 

110.6 

m.2       nO.2       103.2 

04.2 

96.3 

80.7 

88.0 

08.6 

108.7           J 

—  »..... 

98.7 

96.8 

96.5  ,      94.8       119.3 

82.8 

96.8 

100.7 

108.3 

116.0 

113.6  ^^ 

L 

«  QuoUtiOB«  dIaooQttnaad. 

J 

LLKTIK   OF  TBI  BUREAU   OF  hABOM. 


RELATIVE  PBICEB  OF  COMMODITIES.  USO  TO  1906- 
ikwmtmge  price  tor  ima-ivm^wsLl 


Cloth*  utdrkithJi«. 

AlQOt- 

Bluilnto. 

floati»»tdMwL 

r. 

11-4. 
«ll 

wool. 

COUOQ 

ft)]  wool 

mum 

ll-Hl, 

IK|/tti30 

w»ro, 

cotio« 

uirl 

mmel 

AtUiiir. 

bro- 

ealf  bol. 
:   ilioe*. 

toi.o 

Itei't 
fpiil 

mo 

im,3 

100.0 

iim^ 

107.0 

106.1 

lOCO 

1    m.7 

U^0 

mo 

HI, 7 

tm.n 

io&.o 

108.A 

106.  S 

Ml 

101.0 

104,0 

lOflT 

m.^ 

ttt.4 

110  Jt 

107.1 

tot.  4 

im-4 

104.3 

101.0 

104.0 

iOi.7 

m.9 

1©- 

.'1 

L<Kt.M 

W  1 

toe  4 

00.1 

109.5 

tOEj.S 

101. 0 

100,0 

108.7 

01- T 

mt 

,,, 

01.1 

ifti  ? 

iOT 

9A.T 

0&.0 

07.0 

101.0 

97,9 

IIS.7 

M  T 

094 

,mJ 

92.2 

m.3 

aSLi 

MS 

00.0 

00.2 

101. 0        0L7 

07. » 

lOLO 

91T 

>»  • 

01. « 

m$ 

01. 4 

04.9 

01     4 

100.4 

101.0        04.11 

07. « 

ICM.O 

00.0 

»•»' 

09.0 

10  Jl 

100,0 

mi 

0».t 

Ott.O 

lOtfl  I      07.0 

97.0 

104.0 

97.2 

!•*' 

05« 

107.1 

im.  D 

eB.i 

103.7 

^    oa.2 

07,  t^       lOQ.O 

m.o 

1010 

911 

■  •• 

loai 

05  2 

103. 0 

00,1 

OSsB 

»4.» 

04. »       104,0 

U7.0, 

1010 

91t 

t«  ,■ 

107,1 

m.n 

m.A 

ni.7 

04.  tt 

R» 

liai 

«7.0 

110.0 

99^4 

IJ« 

lot.  3 

lOlt.O 

112.0 

lOl^l 

0^.4 

OTkS 

113.1 

i7.0 

101  ft 

903 

103.1 

101.2 

100.0 

m.o 

10G.4 

Ml 

OG.H 

Ul.l 

117.0 

IQft.ft 

9&9 

—  * 

101.3 

lid  I 

n4.2 

117.0 

U4.1 

ms 

0R.0       ltJ,l 

«r.o 

100.0 

laif 

j«^- 

12K.4 

110.1 

Ulfc3 

12Sl.ll 

U7.4 

tti.» 

mJi  '     1LL7 

II7.3 

IIXS 

lOt.l 

IQO.ti 

110.0 

130,4 

111.5 

1^.0 

tOl.5 

100.0       I20l£ 

OO.ft 

llt.5 

107  4 

... 

l»i,l 

l£I.O 

m,£ 

141.5 

ma 

1SA.8 

410&0       1M.& 

m.4 

1311 

121.8 

BroAd- 

Bk>tK«: 

C^f|l«t«. 

CoUao  dassHas. 

u. 

flni 
XXX 

pfiiit«. 

13 

Hmi0* 

•?sif' 

Avenigi!. 

totlM 

Av#mgv. 

Bii 

p*tew. 

i^wtai. 

)«gfl*lW. 

pound. 

poimA 

woor. 

2 

_ 

mo.... 

113,7 

117. a 

103.1 

100.0 

101. 

m,3 

123.0 

J 

119,1  1       m.s 

mi.-.. 

113.7 

101.0  1 

112.7 

110.2 

100.4 

112.  e 

123.0 

110.7             121.^ 

ia».,.- 

113.7 

U7.fl 

im.i 

100.1 

104.2 

104.  ft 

118.7 

11J,0            us.o 

mt.... 

ll»  7 

113.0 

m^z 

llt.l 

104.2 

104. » 

102.7 

100. 0             101  4 

iSM,... 

mt 

00,5 

OS.  5 

0H.& 

104.2 

08.7 

OD.i 

OS.  7 

0&.7 

liB&,... 

79.7 

01.  g 

Qa,« 

m.4 

oia 

01.0 

xa.i 

«t.3 

01  7 

m<i.,,^ 

70.7 

H.0 

0».5 

^.0 

OLl 

00.2 

ss.t 

OS.  7 

n^ 

m7._.. 

W{.2 

00.4 

O&O 

090 

OS.S 

03.5 

61.4 

05.7 

^.ts 

me.... 

i§.^ 

ai.i 

m.i 

ea,5 

00.0 

100.2 

SI.  4 

aOL$ 

81.0 

mo.... 

se.a 

B7.3 

m.i 

MkO 

00.0 

00.  i 

a7.7 

Bft.3 

88.0 

mo...' 

108,0 

04.0 

m.i 

103,  ft 

101.0 

10S.7 

104.A 

9&0 

10t.£ 

taoi.,.. 

im. » 

00.4 

mi 

101.0 

101.0 

101.  ff 

00.7 

100.0 

05,4 

nm.... 

no.  a 

00.4 

ioa,A 

101,0 

102.2 

t02.fi 

az.i 

100.0 

90.1 

ma.... 

uo.a 

01.1 

i(».7 

lO&l 

108.0 

m.o 

104.1 

too.  4 

1018 

HH.... 

im.fi 

06.7 

tlO.2 

100. 1 

110.7 

110.0 

125. 4 

12ft.  T 

I2S.A 

iiQ».... 

115.2 

OQ.A 

]l&.t 

lift.  3 

115.9 

I1J&.7 

121.0 

1IS.4 

)^l 

ma.-,. 

no 

0 

1 

».* 

117.0 

lie.  2 

11^0 

117.7 

130.7 

13ft.7 

a  Men's  vicl  calf  shoea,  Blucher  baL,  rUA  calf  top,  aizi^  note, 
price,  aee  pages  280  and  281. 
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vS'EARLY  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO 

1906— 

Continued. 

, 

1 

[Average  price  for  1800- 1S»- 100,) 

■ 

■     Year. 

— = ■ ' -^ ^     ^                                  g 

dolbft  BJid  dolMog.                                                                     ' 

Cotton 
IhreAd: 
6-cord, 

300-yiird 
spools, 

C0«t9. 

Cotton  yftnxf. 

Denimi: 

Amos- 

Drillings. 

Floimelsi 
white. 

4-i«  Bal- 
lard             ! 
Vale 
No.  3. 

C«nkMi, 

white, 
mule- 
span, 
nonhem. 

Cftfdied. 

while, 

nmle- 

spuQ, 

northern, 

Arengeu 

Brown, 
Pep- 

poreJl. 

Stark  A. 

Arcr«e&. 

m 

conos.lO^l 

oQoa,  ^/l 

■»».... 

101.  fl 

111.3 

112.1 

111.7 

112' 5 

110. 4 

122.8 

121.1 

110,8 

^IWU... 

100.7 

ni.fi 

114.0 

112,8 

ioy,6 

114.0 

115.2 

114.5 

116,8  ^J 

vm.... 

100.7 

117. 2 

ll<k8 

117.0 

109.6 

101.7 

102.7 

102.2 

U5.0  ^M 

IflOS.... 

100.7 

112.4 

108.6 

no.  5 

112.5 

103.1 

108.1 

105,6 

109.5  ^B 

^  MM....1 

100.7 

04.7 

01.2 

03.0 

105,4 

97.7 

90.4 

97.1 

94.1  ^M 

^JflBS.... 

100>7 

01.9, 

02,2 

92.1 

04.  B 

02.5 

93.9 

03.3 

81.7          ' 

^^K28BS. . . . 

00.0 

92.2 

93.7 

93.0 

04.  G 

100.2 

100.2 

100.2 

85.4 

^^K18P7... . 

08.4 

90.3 

00.  B 

90.0 

89.2 

0L8 

88.9 

90.4 

83.6 

^^v'lSBg..,, 

8^4 

9a5 

OLO 

90.8 

85.9 

89.7 

83.9 

86.8 

OT.S 

^^K  ISO.... 

e&4 

87.0 

89,4 

88.5 

85.8 

i         80,2 

87.7 

88.5 

90.5 

^1900.... 

130.1 

115.0 

115.9 

115.5 

102.8 

105.9 

104.0 

105.0 

10S.7 

1901..., 

120.1 

98.fi 

07.9 

08.3 

100.2 

102.3 

102.1 

102,2 

100.8 

1«E  ... 

150.1 

OS.ti 

92.4 

94.0 

100.0 

100.5 

103.5 

102.0 

10S.8 

IWI.... 

130,1 

lliJ.2 

109.  & 

112.9 

108.0 

ioe.3 

111.5 

100.9 

114.3 

1«M..., 

m,i 

123.2 

IL5.7 

110.5 

110.6 

127,1 

126.3 

126.7 

117.6 

1005.... 

130.1 

107.8 

103.5 

106.7 

108.7 

12e,0 

121. 6 

123.8 

118.4 

...... 

130.1 

124.0 

a7.o 

120.8 

118.1 

135.5 

142.0 

13&8 

122.4 

1     VeAT. 

Glngb&JTiR. 

Hone 
blon- 
kela:6 

jUI 
wool. 

Hoiien*. 

cftjter. 

Aver- 
■go. 

If  en's  ootton 
luiif  hose. 

ln.^t  Ujick, 
20  to  22  oz. 

Men*ffcsotton 
half  hosp, 

U  nt^dlos. 

Watoeo's 

Kir.Vptian 
cnttoQ  hose, 

lieel.{«) 

Women's 

cotton  bofio, 

seamless, 

fast  blibck« 

26  to  28  ox. 

ATer- 

i«e. 

117.3  i 
122.0  , 
122.0 

120.8 
122.2 
122.2 

119.1 
122,1 

122.1 

109.1 
104.7 
100. 1 

133.3 

m.i 

112.8 

134.3 
124.3 

123.0 

131.0 
121.1 

115.8 

130.7 
122.8 
U7.4 

S::; 

11&4 

111.3 

114.9 

104.7 

110.3 

111.5 

i02,'7' 

113.2 

100.4 

91.0 

88.0 

80.fi 

96,0 

102.0 

02.4 

102-7 

105.3 

100.6 

SI,  4 

8&.8 

87.0 

WL& 

04.9 

89.2 

101.4 

02.1 

M.4 

IM.... 

fla.6 

87.  a 

88.0 

90.8 

87.2 

89.3 

101.4 

84.3 

s? 

SFI... 

813 

85.2 

M.2 

99.5 

82.1 

83.9 

100.0 

81.6 

186.  .. 

80.0 

85.2 

83,1 

90.5 

70.9 

82.9 

97.3 

76.3 

83.4 

]8Bd...J 

ms 

».o 

80.7 

04.2 

70.9 

79.7 

04.6 

78.9 

82.5 

MOO.... 

90.« 

96.0 

96.3 

118.7 

82.1 

82.0 

102,7 

81.6 

87.3 

Wli.... 

91.0 

93.7 

02.3 

loo.o 

71. S 

W.4 

lOS.l 

71.1 

85.9 

Ifl02.... 

08.1 

100  3 

90.2 

1O0.9 

76,9 

8.9.0 

100.0 

78,9 

8&.3 

1»3.... 

103.2 

100.3 

101.8 

117.8 

82.1 

OO.O 

101. 4 

80.8 

90.1i 

1«M.... 

10(2.8 

07.0 

99.9 

122.2 

82,1 

05,0 

07.3  1 

81.6 

80.3 

1906.... 

0(i.O 

00.2 

03.4 

130.9 

82.1 

8P.2 

04. 6  1 

84.2 

87.5 

me.... 

lOOvO 

103.3 

104.7 

135.3 

85.3 

80.2 

102.7 

81.6 

""J 

tt  ATOxige  for  18£»-1^J- 100. 

200»— No,  G0--07 12 

• 
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Tabus  V,— YEARLY  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1M>  TO  190$- 

Continued. 
[Avoragfi  prioo  tor  1800-1800-100.] 




Qotht  and  clothing. 

I^eathor. 

Unantliraad. 

Y«ir. 

WaxciUf, 

Shoa, 

lte.Ba]w 

boar. 

3-oord, 

lUrmuw.  oak. 

Sole,  hem- 
lock. 

Sole.  oak. 

90  to  40  lb*, 
tothodonm. 

AVBl^ 

aoo-jmid 

■poolt. 

«0P. 

99.3 

112.1 

B  grade. 

Barbour. 

INOO... 

00.1 

91.7 

100.6 

101.9 

104.6 

103.3 

MUl.... 

00. 6 

OS.  8 

109.4 

08.8 

100.9 

lOl.t 

03.3 

97.4 

WW. . . . 

91.4 

HO.l 

101.7 

105.9 

97.0 

lOl.t 

•4.1 

98.0 

IIUI. . . . 

»a.7 

92.6 

103.6 

9ti.5 

96.9 

102.8 

•7.5 

M0.3 

WM.,.. 

tC.M 

fti.4 

97.. 1 

92.3 

91.5 

105.0 

•9.« 

102.5 

IfHS.... 

111.5 

10lk9 

101.7 

113.0 

108.0 

97.3 

••.• 

«&6 

IWil.... 

W.G 

97.0 

87.0 

9».3 

95.2 

97.3 

••.• 

«&6 

iw;  ... 

93.9 

104.8 

tl.O 

94.1 

96.1 

17.3 

101.8 

•0.6 

!»•*..   . 

\i1».\ 

109.  K 

9S.5 

103.3 

104.4 

•7.3 

104.6 

»1.^ 

1W».... 

nti.0 

11B.S 

90.9 

lavo 

100.3 

97.3 

104.6 

m.o 

woo... 

lltk* 

138.4 

107.3 

100. 3 

113.2 

101.5 

104.6 

Wl  . 

114.7 

127.6 

104.8 

9G.0 

110.8 

101.9 

104.6 

103.3 

IWJ     .. 

114.7 

1S3.I 

113.0 

100.9 

112.7 

101.  • 

104.6 

Hn.3 

IW!.... 

114.3 

ll&t 

111.3 

10S.4 

112.0 

96.7 

•8.3 

•7.5 

I«M  .. 

1               110.0 

no.  5 

102.  ti 

105.0 

108.5 

97.2 

NB.7 

100L5 

HUft..   . 

1               IIVO 

11S.1 

I0K.9 

10I..5 

112.1 

•7.2 

M».7 

nL5 

WHi.... 

1   ._    ,if!. 

130.9 

112.0 

10!).  5 

130.4 

102.1 

103.7 

lOLO 

OwivoAtlngs. 

.  —             — _ 

PrI 

iBft 

Sbawlf: 

1  n 

Y«ur. 

Rmn*r.      « 

•vi«..Kiii..  1  ChinchUlii, '     Cowrt     ?    Kenmr,    '             1    Hoilia: 

•laiMUni.ail 

Jt*viivw.«U  \r '**"•;"•  1    coitoii      el.ith.lUEtit    sUwlArd.  i  Avriw  :  Ss-UMii. 

vool.  72  X 

wv»o!. 

LjlwSl     >»T-^-^-      '^llrtJ^.        r:to»    1    •»».    t   61x64. 

144  tai..  43-01. 

l*l:nok. 

inv.: 

*«w*Ka.   j     jjj.^j^           ,,^ 

Wo.           oz.(. 
101.7    

"     1             i 

ISK*     . 

IU.4              IW.l 

....'    111.2            117.7! 

lor.o 

I«l 

lltv.7 

11X4           hi:.  7 
in  4          ICO  1 

iav7    

11 

0.0            103.5 
1.2'           119.3  1 

MT.O 

Irw:; 

la-.T  

n 

107.0 

'.s:»; 

i.'-v:    .... 

1>V  0             114.  »•  I 

Ki:.o 

'iv*. 

»l\      *! 

.1 ;   .^                    i>:  9                   «  \4   •_» 

V   4                «►..•». 

1  ■•-.(> 

;"■ . 

M  '. 

^"    '                      '.-.'    .i                      '•'   '.' 

V!   .*               VH  •.• 

10-  0 

i»..» 

N«     ■» 

x'    ~                     **•■.•                     n'    4        . 

^-   »             U>  \f  . 

v^.l 

■.^ 

V 

-*    "              i'  r             s.  ■■ 

»;  •*          *ft  ._                *"   » 

-v.s 

>  - 

V        4 

'  *            v^  ;            - :  :           \m  _■      v  \          r: 

«Vi  2 

••<'» 

>     ' 

■'  "              -  •           lu  y           1 

»■  ••       9i*  J          *  : 

HU.l 

•  1 1 

■  .» 

. .    "             :  •   -             !••:  4             I. 

♦    *       !:-'  9            w^  •. 

M-  0 

.  1  ' 

.    « 

\'     ^                  ''  _'                \. 

.     .        1...  4                ^ 

in  .0 

K. 

• 

~   '                 ^'.    '                 '»'  ".*                1. 

•■■  ^      I  •-'  r          !*.«»  V 

10-0 

'.  *'.• 

■  -  .            ^^  ^            -^  .•           1. 

-   -      :v  r          v.:  > 

!■■■-.  0 

l**^ 

'.  .     .                       14  .1 

:%  ••          ir  " 

H.-O 

.H  1 

!»*•.'    4              !!•    v 

u:  '. 

::V' 

*.»                      ; 

1.    >             1 

U*3 

I'l  -k— 


-?<•.• 

•. .  * 

l?l« 

«■_    • 

*s.: 

v"     . 

i**^ 

v-  : 

ivi* 

*.  . 

&M. 

uv.- 

.i.r.  i 

IMf  . 

■»;.*.  • 

*mk... 

,  -/. 

:is\  .-5 

■Ml... 

:  'i. : 

■MIL.   . 

c::i  > 

".:•.■!  .J  .-iia,j»Si:j^f  >.■!*- 
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Table  T.— YEARLY  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1906— 

Continued. 

[ATexa«e  price  for  1800-1809-100.] 


Clotha  and  clothing. 

Shirtings 

bleached 

SUk:  raw. 

Year. 

4-4,  Fruit 
of  the     i 
Loom. 

M,Hope. 

4-4,  Lons- 
dale. 

4-4,  New 
York 
Ifills. 

4-4.  Wam- 

MltU 

<o> 
XX- 

Average. 

Italian. 
clasaicaL 

Japan, 
filatures. 

Average. 

1800.... 

iiai 

115.2 

116.2 

110.5 

106.6 

112.9 

122.7 

130.5 

126.6 

1891 

109.8 

111.6 

113.1 

110.2 

106.4 

110.2 

98.4 

99.8 

99.1 

WB2.... 

111.0 

105.2 

111.7 

106.3 

102.6 

107.4 

105.3 

107.7 

106.5 

1803.... 

114.3 

113.2 

114.4 

105.6 

103.5 

110.2 

11&2 

113.0 

115.6 

W04.... 

99.9 

96.4 

100.0 

101.0 

100.2 

99.9 

86.5 

83.7 

85.1 

W96.... 

90.2 

96.5 

95.9 

97.1 

102.2 

97.6 

94.9 

912 

910 

1806.... 

95.6 

96.4 

94.2 

101.0 

100.3 

97.9 

85.3 

84.8 

8&1 

MW.... 

8&0 

9L1 

87.1 

95.4 

98.6 

92.0 

85.6 

8612 

85.9 

W08..-. 

80.2 

82.2 

81.8 

89.5 

85.1 

83.8 

9L1 

ga5 

90.8 

1800.... 

88.5 

87.5 

86.1 

82.8 

94.1 

87.8 

112.1 

109.7 

iia9 

MOO.... 

103.4 

^106.5 

100.6 

89.7 

101.8 

100.4 

106.0 

103.7 

1019 

19n.... 

103.0 

111.0 

101.5 

86.8 

92.3 

98.9 

90.4 

87.4 

88.9 

1908.... 

103.8 

107.3 

101.9 

87.4 

93.4 

98.8 

96.5 

96.1 

96.8 

1903. . . . 

10&4 

107.1 

103.9 

97.0 

102.7 

103.2 

10&3 

102.9 

1010 

1«0«.... 

iia2 

111.9' 

109.5 

94.7 

97.2 

104.7 

9a8 

9a6 

90.7 

1905 

102.7 

105.2 

101.7 

96.8 

99.4 

101.2 

96.5 

99.3 

97.9 

1906.... 

112.2 

115.6 

no.9 

a  108.0 

109.0 

111.1 

101.6 

103.6 

108.0 

Soi 

tings. 

Year. 

Clay 
worsted 
diagonal, 

12-oz.. 

Wash. 
Mills,  (ft) 

Clay 
worsted 
diagonal, 

16k)i.. 

Wash. 
Mllla  (ft) 

Indig 
64-inc 

OUl 

Midd 

J  blao, 
irool. 
•h.  14- 
ice, 
losex. 

Indigo 
)lue.  all 
col.  16- 
ouiroe. 

Serge, 
Washing- 
ton Mills 
670a  (c) 

Troust^rings. 

fancy 
worstod  (c) 

A  rer- 
age. 

Tickings: 
Amoa- 
keag 

A.  C.  A. 

lfl(» 

116.9 
116.9 
116.9 
114.0 
111.1 
87.1 

109.2 
109.2 
109.2 
109.2 
92.3 
83.0 

113.1 
113.1 
113.4 
112.7 
98.3 
89.2 

113.1 

\m\ t 

110.7 

1^:::: :::::::  ::- 

120.9 
120.9 
90.7 
90.7 

106.6 
106.6 
98.9 
87.9 

108.4 

189A 

11L3 

1894 

102.3 

1895.... 

ge.5 

93.8 

918 

1806.... 

89.1 

87.6 

86.0 

89.9 

81.6 

92.3 

87.8 

9&0 

1807.... 

92.2 

93.3 

79.1 

87.4 

87.7 

92,3 

88.7 

9L9 

1S09.... 

111.3 

11L4 

86.0 

103.2 

99.8 

108.9 

ia\4 

813 

1800.... 

114.9 

113.9 

86.0 

107.2 

107.7 

ioa6 

106.1 

87.0 

1900.... 

131. 4 

133.7 

86.0 

11&4 

107.6 

117.6 

116.8 

102.3 

1901.... 

110.6 

111.0 

89.6 

109.2 

106.6 

102.2 

104.9 

96.5 

1902.... 

110.9 

106.6 

99.2 

109.2 

105.1 

101.8 

105.8 

99.0 

1908.... 

115l2 

112.1 

108.8 

112.6 

100.4 

104.6 

109.0 

1011 

1904.... 

112.2 

109.6 

109.1 

114.1 

102.9 

106.2 

109.0 

1113 

1906.... 

132.7 

129.3 

115.6 

119.0 

128.1 

111.6 

122.7 

102.1 

1906.... 

147.5 

146.4 

129.3 

126.2 

138.8 

120.6 

134.8 

iiao 

•  WmiamaviUe,  Al . 


ft  Average  for  1805-1899-100. 


e  Average  for  1892-1899-100. 


LLEXIK    OF   THE   BUREAU    OF    UlEOK, 


'  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  G0MMODIT1K8,  1890  TO  liJOfl- 

ContickuecL 

lAy4ira£«  prion  lor  IBIQ  IMi^iOaj 


CUfiUui  itnd  dothteg. 

iijMiOTwwf.          1 

Worawu 

'«  dfSM  KOOdt. 

Shiru 
and 

whit*. 

ghJrli 

AIJMUHI, 

rotton 
wiirp, 

Hitmll* 

CAdh- 

Ctuih- 

Cfmlj- 

C4ts!i- 

»r* 

RQd 

m^TP,  aU 

merfl^ 

lziei«. 

mere^ 

Wrmnk- 

(J  Hi  wen, 

wool, 
10-11 
twill. 

eottoti 

cotton 

Wftip, 

WAffi, 

AT»f- 

etc. 

loe^e 

3»-tfi,.  At- 
ImlU;  J. 

4-1,  At- 

kjitifl  F, 

tcui. 

tan. 

e5. 

ims 

lOrt.O 

liai 

u«.s 

uo,a 

lf».ft 

lll.o 

m,3 

m.» 

», 

110,0 

1127 

lit  .4 

iii«t.i 

1211,1 

119.  a 

100.0 

lU.O 

119.0 

m.7 

uo.o 

113.7 

lll.-l 

105,  S 

138,  a 

ir..7 

lots,  a 

tm.n 

im  ti 

mo 

,^ 

no.  ft 

li:!.7 

IlLI 

104.0 

111.8 

W(.4 

100/7 

IIJO,  1 

11 7.  r. 

lor^s 

OS,  7 

ft.'^.t 

Ul.  I 

t(MI.» 

m.^ 

f#(.7 

10D.3 

102.7 

OS.  8 

Kvi 

02.7 

ra  5 

te.rt 

H:i7 

Hi.i} 

!€l.  it 

07.0  , 

%,S 

§«.s 

mi 

02,7 

113,5 

(S,0 

03.7 

07,5 

gi.fi 

UL1..H 

00.0 

HD.7 

^i 

*. 

mJ 

DS.A 

03.0 

Q,i  7 

83.3 

co.a 

m.a 

89.  Jl 

SI.  2 

aa 

»« 

oa.T 

«A.4 

&4.1 

u;i7 

m.rt 

0<.3 

00.6 

18.  S 

ff4.4 

m? 

,,i 

1^4 

m7 

tKt.A 

m.t^ 

nit.  4 

IH.K 

0».l 

gd.o 

04.0 

mi 

ina.4 

««.4 

W7,» 

104, » 

im.i 

08,0 

100.3 

S0.0 

118.3 

mi 

.* 

100.4 

mi 

07.0 

lOKO 

ULa 

04.3 

ioa.3 

1037 

304  fl 

10I.9 

im.* 

!3k&,4 

07,0 

llKl.7 

IlLS 

(VCO 

96.  n 

m.o 

10S.3 

IQ^S 

^^ 

int>.4 

Br»,4 

ti7.0 

nil.  5 

m/^ 

in.  A 

07„M 

101.3 

114.  a 

iSi 

-♦ 

im4 

Wi,-* 

07.0 

113.4 

11?.  7 

il,fi 

m.7 

llO.ii 

113.4 

llXft 

.. 

iQa.4 

a»,4 

07.0 

aU4,0 

imi 

32.7 

MO?.  7 

121.4 

131.0 

1».7 

- 

U&S 

100.  U 

llti.a 

am.d 

134.0 

4l.i 

it  1^.0 

&i24,e 

US,  3 

tl7.1 

W^J. 

War 

•tedftttJli 

Am 
doi 

YMt. 

ei««ciT  (X  and 

urn  flfiocA  ([ 
an4  |irriutt>h 

Aren^^ 

IhO«.  All*- 
trallAn  Hail. 

2-40!i,  XXX, 
wlklti,  In 

_lN..t«it 

Avt^m^. 

hlng. 

fleouft.Hl. 

Hxiuivd^ 

13^ 

* 

18S0..., 

139.5 

t^  0 

1 

130,4 

124.1 

1XL3 

1111 

M»l.... 

134  1 

1117.6 

124  ft 

121.3 

12^4 

12»l4 

ilt.l 

1109,... 

na? 

11^  f* 

11^3 

uati 

114  8 

117.3 

lOKO 

]«90.... 

102.0 

101.  2 

lOLO 

III.  4 

107.0 

I0«l5 

m.t 

ia»4.... 

iQ.5 

77.  fi 

711,1 

01  3 

Ul.2 

sLa 

ni 

28:::: 

e&3 

7L» 

TOtl 

7^9 

7iLI 

74.0 

9^7 

7L3 

6Sl» 

70,6 

71- sa 

74  S 

1         n.9 

•Li 

wm\... 

83,7 

fi7  r> 

88.7 

83.6 

81.3 

82.S 

01,1 

ima.... 

ULft 

U}^a 

im,n 

101.2 

J«l7 

KJO.  A 

fft4 

itm..,^ 

113.1$ 

ir)\  H 

ui^n 

ir>7,  1 

iJVk  :t 

um  7 

M7 

1W& 

110.3 

IICO 

in.  7 

tiJkli 

lias 

11M.4 

10&8 

IQQ) , . . . 

OSL? 

»i« 

oao 

103:3 

loai 

\m.2 

JOLO 

i«srap',,.. 

](H4 

07,2 

%mn 

no,s 

il1,tl 

111,7 

lOiO 

ifioa,... 

llfiLfi 

1011 

ima 

lis  6 

*l2rt.  4 

ll&O 

loaa 

16CM.... 

U4.2 

loar 

lUA 

lie.  A 

tfllfl.3 

Ufi^S 

HKii 

i^v.,. 

W.A 

117.9 

137.  s 

imo 

<<1^4 

124. 7 

112  0 

iwi,,.. 

a 

la« 

mn 

131 

1 

127,0 

*mo 

VAb 

mo 

o  Danish  cloth,  cotton  warp  and  fllling,  22-Inch.    For  method  of  computing  relative  price,  a 
281)  H  ml  181. 

^  I'oplar  cloth,  cotton  warp  and  filling,  3&-inch.    For  method  of  computing  relative  price,  see  pages 
2S0  and  281. 

fl'ashmcro,  cotton  warp,  36-Iuch,  TIamilton.    For  method  of  computing  relative  price,  aee  ] 
aso  and  2S1. 

d  Designated  as  XXXX. 


Ta»lk  ¥•- yearly  relative  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1906-^ 

Continued. 

t  Avenge  pdoe  lor  I8KK1»»-100.] 


1 

Fuel  imd  llgfating. 

Coiultea: 

Co(d. 

Antbrodte. 

Bitumlnoua. 

^m     Y«Ar 

ad*^ 

L 

tine, 

Bro- 

Icen. 

Chest- 
nut. 

^KS- 

BtOYe. 

.Iver- 
age. 

Geo  eves 
CToek 

(at 

Georgos 
Civek 

(f.  0.  b. 
N.  Y. 

Pitt*- 
buig 

(Youg. 
hlo* 

Aver- 
age. 

Aver* 
Age. 

■^ 

mjjQO}. 

narbor). 

gteny). 

mm.... 

10Z.3 

10X5 

93.3 

loao 

97.8 

08.8 

97.1 

10&9 

103.3 

103.1 

lOOiO 

uw.... 

loLa 

102.3 

98.7 

104.4 

101.6 

101.3 

10ti,9 

110.5 

122.7 

113.4 

100.4 

im.... 

103.3 

107.4 

109.7 

uas 

109.4 

109.3 

101.3 

106.9 

116.5 

1U8.3 

108.0 

112.  d 

105.  S 

115.9 

107.2 

110.5 

100.9 

103.6 

107.6 

117.9 

109.7 

109.8 

m%Ml 

iiad 

101.5 

98.& 

913 

949 

97.3 

92.4 

99,8 

98.0 

96.9 

07.1 

JK -" 

ID^7 

»7.5 

82.9 

813 

83L4 

86.8 

87. 2 

102.6 

09.3 

913 

90.0 

i«|ft.-.. 

l<».7 

97.1 

9&9 

98.8 

100.0 

98.7 

101.3 

97.1 

80.1 

9fis8 

07.5 

law.... 

•5.3 

96.4 

103.9 

105.7 

105.8 

103.0 

93.8 

80.0 

88.0 

90.5 

97.6 

IttS.... 

78.4 

05.4 

96.8 

100.2 

IQO.1 

98.6 

102.7 

79.3 

87.9 

oao 

919 

^im... 

78.4 

03.1 

10L4 

03.8 

97.  n 

9«.5 

113.9 

98.4 

82.6 

08.3 

97.3 

135.4 

97.1 

108.9 

99.7 

1010 

102.4 

135..0 

106.0 

117.0 

119.3 

100.7 

^^B::: 

140.7 

105.5 

imi 

112.9 

113.1* 

113.2 

150.5 

100.6 

117.0 

1217 

118.1 

140.7 

U0.4 

1240 

UL& 

U7.6 

118-4 

239.1 

148.0 

122-4 

les9,8 

110.4 

^^^^^^E. . . 

127.4 

12fi.2 

134,2 

1313 

127.1 

130.5 

2r»9.6 

IW.8 

143.9 

19L8 

150.7 

^^^^^^E.. . , 

115.1 

12ti.  1 

1312 

1312 

127.1 

130.4 

19<i.9 

lift.  5 

132.6 

148.6 

138.2 

^^^HBu..' 

100.7 

125.1 

134  1 

134.3 

127.1  ,     130.2 

ia).o 

1118 

1214 

139.7 

1313 

*5JII... 

tt&O 

121.8 

133.2 

13^3 

12&1  .    13a9 

1714 

S3.5 

122.7 

m.9 

m.i 

i~ 

Obto: 

vllto, 
fdznace. 

P« 

don 

Ghes: 
rlor, 

MtlC. 

Petroleum. 

A^ 

fu 
U8 

Cmde. 

ReOned. 

Avefage. 

(^l  and 

For 

150*fLro 

hting. 

m. 

export. 

tMt,  W.  V. 

Avenge. 

■»..... 

m.7 

111.5 

95.4 

m.9 

m.8 

112.4 

106.7 

10C7 

Hwi.... 

110.4 

90.6 

73.6 

105.5 

98.8 

lOQLS 

92-6 

HO.? 

Kim.... 

106.5 

99.6  1 

6L1 

93.8 

89.2 

81.4 

91.5 

lOLl 

^UW.-.. 

87.1 

99.6 

70.3 

80.4 

81,5 

81.0 

77.4 

ioqlo 

UN.... 

63.3 

94.9 

92.2 

79.4 

81.5 

80.5 

814 

«I4 

IBK. ... 

7a  0 

96.1 

149.2 

109.  ti 

103. 11 

1U(}.6 

120.8 

98.1 

l^^.  -  •  • 

110.4 

99.6 

139.5 

106.2 

llfi.  7 

112.5 

U&l 

1013 

lyy 

B6.1 

99.  G 

m.& 

02.0 

101. 1 

96.6 

913 

9614 

ifis. ... 

gs.& 

99.6 

loas 

06.8 

102.1 

99.5 

00.7 

9BL4 

tttB..'^- 

I28L7 

99.6 

142.1 

12L9 

1110 

118. 0 

136.0 

KHLO 

1900. 

155.  S 

99,  ti 

lIVS 

131,  fi  , 

133.5 

iaB.fi 

137.9 

imo 

HOI 

iiao 

90.0 

132.9 

tla.  4 

123.1 

119.3 

133.8 

11915 

ttoal... 

1^2 

90.1 

la-i© 

113.1 

1215 

118.8 

1215 

1343 

igW.,.. 

171.5 

85.4 

1715 

132.5 

153.1 

142.8 

153.4 

1«».3 

MM.... 

DO.  4 

85.4 

178.8 

127,  3 

153.5 

140.5 

153,2 

132.6 

MBS.... 

134.7 

85.4 

152.1 

lit  2  1 

141, 9 

120.6 

135.! 

13818 

!«».... 

157.5 

85.1 

176.5 

117.4 

140. 1 

131.8 

141X3 

119.6 

n 
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*L 
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1 
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iif<i     ia.4 
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w.n 

lOLC 

,    «L7      «S.6 

014 

tt.2 

0L6 

iHM 

tIA  4 

iiM.7       Utt.4 

W.7  '      Mi4 

W.6 

101.6 

W.8 

8B.6 

00.4 

flS.2 

flL4 

ItM 

K«.« 

III.7  .      4tt.S 

«>.l        W.t 

W.6I  lOOll 

«.f 

718 

OSit 

7IL0 
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la.H        IfT.O 
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&t 
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144.1 
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116. » 

11X0 

01.8 

1010 

136.7 

135.t 

134.0 

mo 

IWM 
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imtt 

131. 1» 

lUkt 

U16 

iaft.0 

104.0 

110.3 

07.3 

107.6 

oa6 

016 

iUt:i 

I'J-J.  1 

i.n.0 

m.l 

1CM.4 

1».6 

ISLft 

iiaa 

1311 

uao 

1116 

103.3 

10316 

lUM 

liM.  1 

lU4.tt 

iin.A 

M.3 

1».6 

144.8 

1216 

132.8 

1013 

KRL6 

0B.3 

1013 

lUUi  .. 

I'JH  0 

117. 1 

IXLI 

M.3 

l'Jtt.6 

213.6 

1811 

174.4 

137.7 

1311 

I1&3 

13L4 

lum    . 

l'Jii.M 

rju.7 

123.11 

fM.l 

l»i.6 

'ifi6.8 

ZI1.3 

303.6 

UB.0 

ia.3 

1410 

1A7 

I.Hit.1 

cm 

H-imii 

UIK 

NaUn. 

vor- 

l\ 

iiM»r. 
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No.l 

PIgbtm. 

Yrar 

1 

Wlw, 
H-iMMiiiy, 

HIUl 

A 

y 
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Oimy 
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OtIIIIII 
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IJ 
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SM 
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1W.2 
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Tablb  T.— yearly  relative  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1900— 

Continued. 

[Average  price  for  1890-1899-100.] 


Metals  and  implements. 

- 

Tools. 

Year. 

Chisels: 

Saws. 

Augers: 
extra. 

Axes: 

extra. 

FUes:  »- 

Hammers: 

Planes: 

M.  C.  O., 

Bracket 

inch  mill 

Maydole 

Bailey 

Cros<»cnt, 
Disston. 

Hand, 

Huch. 

Yankee. 

firmer, 
1-inch. 

No.  1|. 

No.  5. 

Disston 
No.  7. 

Average. 

1890.... 

11&2 

12a  4 

110.9 

106.7 

96.9 

107.4 

100.0 

112.7 

106.4 

1891.... 

118.2 

118.3 

lia9 

104.6 

96.9 

107.4 

loao 

96.6 

99.3 

i&e.... 

11&2 

106.5 

110.9 

102.2 

96.9 

107.4 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

1803. . . . 

111.9 

106.5 

102.1 

101.6 

96.9 

107.4 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

1894.... 

9&9 

100.9 

91.5 

97.3 

96.9 

104.3 

100.0 

96.6 

99.3 

1895... 

82.9 

96.0 

90.3 

95.4 

97.6 

93.9 

100.0 

96.6 

90.3 

1896... 

86.7 

88.4 

94.7 

91.2 

105.2 

93.0 

100.0 

9a6 

90.3 

1897.... 

88.6 

83.0 

90.3 

94.4 

105.2 

.93.0 

100.0 

96.6 

99.3 

1898.... 

88.6 

79.9 

90.8 

96.8 

100.6 

93.0 

100.0 

96.6 

99.3 

1899.... 

91.1 

97.1 

107.6 

109.7 

107.0 

93.0 

10a  0 

98.6 

99.3 

1900... 

124.4 

102.9 

127.6 

127.8 

115.9 

107.0 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

1901.... 

105.7 

88.8 

121.4 

12.^1 

117.2 

Iia4 

10a  0 

98.6 

99.3 

1902.... 

111.9 

103.0 

142.6 

123.1 

117.2 

114.2 

10a  0 

98L6 

99.3 

1903. . . . 

143.7 

107.6 

147.8 

123.1 

129.0 

115.7 

100.0 

98.6 

99.3 

1904... 

149.3 

123.3 

158.4 

122.0 

129.0 

115.7 

10a  0 

98.6 

99.3 

1905. . . . 

inO.7 

134-7 

209.5 

121.6 

129.0 

115.7 

10a  0 

98.6 

99.3 

1906.... 

221.8 

143.1 

221.1 

119.8 

129.0 

121».  3 

100.0 

101.3 

100.7 

Yenr. 


1800.. 

1891.. 

1892.. 

1883.. 

1894.. 

1895.. 

1896.. 

1807.. 

1898.. 

1899.. 

1900.. 

1901.. 

1902.. 

1903. 

1904.. 

1905.. 

1906.. 


Tools. 


Shovels: 
Ames  No.  2. 


100.1 
100. 1 
100.1 
100.1 
94.7 
94.7 
90.3 
100.8 
100.8 
109.4 
115.9 
115.9 
118.9 
102.0 
97.3 
96.9 
96.9 


Trowels:  M 

CO.,  brick, 

10\-inch. 


100.0 

too.o 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100. 0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Vises:  solid 
box.  50- 
pound. 


106.1 
106.1 
109.1 
107.6 
104.0 
97.2 
95.4 
89.7 
84.1 
100.7 
109.4 
128.7 
131.5 
132.7 
100.1 
106.1 
115.9 


Average. 


107.2 
105.6 
104.5 

laio 
9a  6 

95.3 
95.7 
95.0 
93.9 
101.3 
111.8 
110.0 
114.6 
118.2 
118.4 
127.5 
134.  4 


Wood 

screws:  1- 

inch,  No.  10, 

flat  head. 


130.5 
132.5 
l.-W.! 
139.1 
10:1.2 
74.0 
68.4 
56.3 
6a8 
96.2 
120.5 
G9.2 
63.0 
72.4 
02.6 

eo.9 
m.9 


Zinc: 
sheet. 


114.0 

107.7 

103,4 

94.0 

74.4 

85.1 

93.0 

93.0 

103.5 

131.9 

114.8 

104.7 

107.9 

113.3 

105. 6 

128.5 

135.0 

Average. 

metals  and 

!  implements. 


119.2 
111.7 
106.0 
100.7 
fia7 
92.0 
93.7 
86.6 
86.4 
114.7 
120.5 
111.9 
117.2 
117.6 
109.6 
122.5 
135.2 


Lunil)er  and  building  materials. 

Year. 

Brick: 

Carbonate 
of  lead: 

Cement. 

Doors: 

Lime: 

Linseetl 

domestic. 

Amcr.can, 
in  oil. 

Portland, 
domestic.a 

Rosendalc. 

Average. 

pine. 

common. 
"       11^ 

oil:  raw. 

1890 

iiao 

110.6 

118.8 

iia8 

125.8 

135.8 

1891... 

102.6 

112.7 

106.2 

10a  2 

114.4 

109l5 

10&8 

1802... 

ioa7 

114.0 

109.2 

109l2 

114  4 

11L5 

900 

1883... 

104.9 
8a9 
95.5 

105.5 
908 
91.0 

loao 

104.5 
96.1 

1000 
104.5 
97.4 

112.1 
9&1 
8a5 

111.5 
lOLS 
93.8 

102.2 

1894... 

115.6 

1895... 

9H.6 

115.6 

1806... 

91.0 

89.6 

1002 

93.9 

97.1 

7a6 

8a3 

81.2 

18P7.... 

88.8 

02.7 

98.5 

84.8 

91.7 

74  3 

86.3 

72.2 

1898.... 

103.4 

041 

loai 

85.7 

92.9 

846 

800 

865 

1899... 

102.2 

98.4 

102.6 

100  8 

10L7 
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93.0 

15a  5 
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803 

a  Average  for  1895-1899  » 100. 
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Table  %%--YEARLY  RELATIVE 


PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  190tt— 
CoDtimied. 


EA.vwm«Q  pitoe  tor  1800-1800- too.] 
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107.1 

106.4 
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108.7 

100.0 
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110.3 
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HO.  3 

18B.... 

107,1 

106.4 

107.0 

106.8 

100.0 

113.0 

106,5 

103.9 

103.0 

103.0 

106.5 

107.1 

106.4 

107.0 

106.8 

118.8 

90.8 

104.!* 

lOM 

07.1 

09.1 

l(M.O 

laMlli: 

107a 

100>4 

107.0 

106.8 

100  0 

00.8 

95.4 

96.9 

95.6 

96.3 

100.1 

IflpD. .*• 

107.1 

106.4 

104.2 

105,0 

lOn.O 

80.8 

95.4 

86.3 

92.8 

IS9.6 

98.5 

18W.... 

BO.  3 

106,4  ' 

10L4 

9i«,0 

100  0 

00.8 

05.4 

07.2 

92.8 

95.0 

91.0 

UiT.... 

80.3 

86.1 

95.  S 

90a 

o;i>8 

82.5 

68.2 

96.6 

92.8 

(M.2 

80.8 

89,3 

85.1 

90.1 

88.3 

9a.8 

90.6 

92.3 

87.3 

92  8 

90,1 

92.0 

SSiii: 

89.3 

85.1 

73.3 

sr.6 

93.8 

94.9 

91.4 

97.5 

93,4 

95.5 

05.1 

lfliO.«.« 

89.3 

85.1 

101. 4 

91.9 

03.8 

94.9 

9i.4 

114.9 

107.0 

111,0 

106.1 

lioi.... 

125.0 

no.  6 

101.4 

112.3 

93.8 

107.3 

100.0 

119.3 

107.6 

113.5 

110.9 

IflB.... 

125.0 

110,6 

1(M.2 

113.3 

03.8 

107.3 

100.0 

119. 3 

107.6 

113.5 

112,2 

]S0|...< 

125.0 

110.0 

99.5 

111.7 

93.8 

107.3 

100.0 

122.2 

107.0 

IH.O 

113.0 

125.0 

97.9 

00.1 

104.3 

93.8 

U0.0 

101.0 

130.0 

107.0 

119.3 

111.7 

lioilli; 

125.0 

80.4 

84.5 

99.0 

93.8 

110.4 

102.1 

130.9 

107.6 

119.3 

109.1 

ISM.... 

135.0 

80.4 

84.5 

99.0 

93.8 

99.8 

96.8 

130.0 

107.6 

119.3 

UI.O 
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Table  V.— YEARLY  RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1906— 

Concluded. 

[Average  prioe  for  1S9O-18D9-100.] 


Mlscellanooiu. 

Cotton- 

Paper. 

Cotton- 
seed meal. 

seed  oU: 
summer 
yellow, 
prime. 

Juto:  raw. 

Malt: 
western 
mad«. 

News. 

Wrapping, 
znanlla. 

Artngt. 

Proof 
spirita. 

1890.... 

106.4 

113.2 

108.1 

106.7 

127.8 

101.0 

1U.9 

«.8 

1891.... 

114.8 

117.2 

103.3 

131.0 

113.7 

104.0 

.      10B.9 

98.1 

1892.... 

107.9 

101.4 

132.3 

114.0 

113.7 

100.9 

107.) 

VLB 

1893.... 

117.0 

149.5 

06.4 

110.3 

100.4 

104.7 

106.6 

n.2 

18»i.... 

102.7 

106.4 

96.1 

105.9 

108.0 

106.6 

106.8 

gLS 

1895.... 

86.1 

89.4 

77.7 

07.5 

103.0 

106.0 

104.S 

108.) 

1896.... 

90.8 

82.6 

88.9 

80.1 

02.0 

100.3 

99.2 

UM.8 

1897.... 

WA 

77.7 

103.9 

77.4 

90. 0 

106.3 

98.5 

102.9 

1898.... 

8<).  5 

75.2 

92.5 

87.7 

73.2 

83.0 

78.1 

106t8 

1890.... 

94.7 

87.5 

101.7 

88.5 

09.9 

79.2 

74.8 

108.0 

1900.... 

11(5.3 

116.8 

121.2 

»3.0 

94.0 

86.8 

90.4 

108.4 

1»X)1 . . . . 

113.9 

117.3 

111.4 

106.0 

75.6 

90.8 

8S.2 

m.8 

1W2.... 

1Z\.5 

133.6 

122.0 

112.7 

80.9 

89.9 

85.4 

114.8 

190.-1.... 

121.6 

130.7 

129.2 

103.1 

84.6 

9R.1 

89.9 

11L4 

1901.... 

119.3 

io;<.o 

123.7 

96.1 

89.3 

95.8 

92.8 

110.4 

190",.... 
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AiBeiin  of  the  Buremi  ofLaJforand  hidnstryfor  i90o,     W.  L*  A.  Joha- 
son,  Commissioner.     156  pp. 

Th*^  subjects  presented  in  this  report  are  considered  under  five  titles, 
as  follows:  Man ufuc luring  industries,  57  pages;  labor  organiziition 
Bi^itisiics  and  analj^sis,  15  pages;  strikes  and  labor  difficulties,  18 
pages;  enforcement  of  labor  laws,  16  pages,  and  proceedings  of  the 
Eighth  Annual  Convention,  State  Society  of  Labor,  40  pages. 

XL\NUFACTURiNO  INDUSTRIES. — This  cliapter  consists  of  statistics 
for  the  manufacturing  industries,  as  reported  for  1900  and  1905  by 
thie  Unit^id  States  Census  Bureau,  supplement^^d  by  data  secured  by 
and  analysis  based  on  investigations  made  by  the  State  bureau, 
arranged  in  comparative  summary  tables. 

Labor  Oruanizations. — Under  tliis  title  the  returns  from  119 
labor  organizations  are  preisented  in  tabular  form.  The  information 
fumiahed  shows  the  date  of  organization,  membership  and  afRliation 
of  the  various  organizations,  average  montlia  of  employment,  daily 
hours  of  labor,  percentage  of  members  unemployed,  average  wage^, 
and  changes  in  rates  of  v^ages;  strikes,  with  duration,  members 
involved,  days  lost,  wage  loss,  and  result;  and  number  of  fatal  and 
nonfatal  accidents.  On  June  30,  1905,  the  memberslup  of  the  111 
organizations  making  ret!irns  was  8,127.  Increase  in  wages  was 
reported  by  18,  and  decrease  in  wages  b}^  9  organizations.  There 
were  42  fatal  accidents  and  169  nonfatal  accidents  daring  the  ye-ar. 

Strikes  and  Labor  DrFFicuLTiES. — Tlie  duUi  reported  relative 
to  strikes  show  that  20  organizations  engaged  in  22  strikes,  Lnvulving 
1,285  members.  The  number  of  days  lost  as  reported  by  10  organiza- 
was  11,780,  and  the  wage  loss  reported  by  13  organizations  was 
,732.81.  The  total  amount  of  strike  benefits  paid  out  by  16 
organizations  reporting  was  $15,034.62.  Of  the  strikes  10  were  suc- 
cessful, 7  were  partly  successful,  3  were  lost,  and  2  were  still  pending 
at  the  time  of  the  investigation. 

LOUISL^A. 

qflJii'  Bureau  cff  St<iiisti4^s  of  Lahyr  for  the  State  of  Louisi^ 
190^-1  yofi,     Kobert  E.  Lee,  Commissioner.     139,  xUv  pp. 

This  is  the  thirtl  biennial  report  of  statistics  for  the  State,  The 
subject-matter  k  treated  of  in  8  chapters,  as  follows:  Labor  laws  of 
1904f  4  pages:  child  labor,  34  pages;  extending  the  powers  of  the  com- 
missioner to  factory,  mill,  workshop,  and  store  inspection,  5  pages; 
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1s}k<  r^nuBfuznticm,  9  psen;  strikes  And  loc%Diite^  and  tnde  agne- 
mtsntM,  M  pM(si»;  ttMtktieml  toUcs  of  mgrn^  etc,  13  pogaB;  ]ggd 
d^scwiriiM  ftffectini;  kbor,  14  pagn,  and  imnqgntioii,  32  pftgv. 

IjAmm  IjAwn. — Under  thk  caption  the  kws  enartad  by  tbe  Loain- 
ana  general  aMembly  during  the  searion  of  lOM,  affeetiqg  labor,  an 
r^prrKluced. 

CuuM  I^aoB, — A  discuasion  of  child  labor  in  regard  to  ita  effect 
on  ailult  lalHif,  the  chOd,  and  the  State  ia  given  nnder  thia  tide. 
8tati»ticii  are  preaented  showing  for  each  State  the  number  of  aduh 
workem  employed  to  every  child  under  the  age  of  16  yean  employed 
in  ilw.  manufacturing  and  mechanical  induatriea.  An  addreaa  on 
"  (.liild  I ^bor  in  the  United  States  and  ita  Great  Attendant  Evik/*  and 
out',  on ''  C*hild  I^abor  Legislation  in  the  South,"  both  made  at  a  meeting 
of  thf9  Xatif>iuil  Child  Labor  Committee,  held  in  New  Ycnrk  in  Febni- 
ary,  1005;  and  an  article  on  ''What  Constitute  Effective  Child-labor 
Laws/'  prepared  for  the  Consumers'  League,  are  reproduoed. 

KXTKNIHNG     TIIR     PoWERS    OF    THE    COMMISSIONER   TO    FaCTOBT, 

Mill,  Wokkhjiop,  ani>  Store  Inspection. — ^This  chapter  conaiatB 
of  iiri  ancumont  favoring  the  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  commia- 
HJoncr  HO  uH  to  include  the  inspection  of  sanitary  and  hygienic  condh 
tiotiN  of  fuctori(»,  workshops,  etc.,  providing  for  boiler  inspection, 
and  roquiring  safeguards  on  dangerous,  machinery. 

Imiioii  ()u(i an izations  of  liorisiANA. — In  this  chapter  is  given 
(lir  iiiiiiir  v\u\  locution  of  labor  unions,  central  labor  bodies  and 
clrparlmrnliil  <-ouiuils,  and  federal  labor  unions  in  the  State. 

Stkiivks  am>  Lck  KoiTs  AM)  Trade  AGREEMENTS,  1904-5. — This 
is  a  rr(M»r(l  (»f  iiidu.strial  disputes  occurring  in  the  State  during  the 
prri<Ml  <ovcn'tl  by  tills  report.  The  text  of  several  trade  agreements 
atid  (M»iitriu't.s  is  publisbctl.  In  nearly  every  instance  the  dispute  was 
Hettli'il  by  trade  aj^reeiiuMit  or  contract  for  terms  varying  from  three 
and  one  lijilf  years  to  live  years. 

Sr.v  risTK  Ai.  TAiii.r.s  or  Wa(;ks,  etc. — This  chapter  consists  of  a 
Heritvs  of  tables  .shoN\  injr  \^y  industries  the  number  of  establishments 
reporting:,  autl  by  oieupation  and  sex  the  number  of  persons  for  whom 
data  are  r«»ported.  earnings  per  week  for  day  workers  and  for  piece- 
workers, norma  I  hours  of  daily  and  weekly  labor,  and  the  advance  in 

Ukuak  Pkcisions  Akkkitimj  Labou.  -I'nder  this  head  a  number 
of  dwiaions  of  various  courts  in  the  I'nited  States,  in  England,  and  in 
GiMEUida  ari'  pvon« 

MAKYl.ANR 


Annual  AV|vrt  crt\^  K:;rY<::j  of  Stati<iics  and  InformaHan 
\  iH«*     Chark^s  J.  Fox.  Cliief.     ;U»i>  pp. 

MlJMtt  |irr«onl«Hl  in  ihis  rt-pi^rt  ajv  as  follows:  Mkrvlaiid,  its 
m  Wd  manufwluiw.  lO    papv^:  Baltimort^  city,  i2  pagv; 
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the coiin ties  of  Maryland,  136  pages;  free  employnient  agency,  8  pages ;i 
employment  of  women  and  children,  17  pages;  inspection  of  clothing' 
manufacture,  18  p^ges;  industrial  disturbances,  24  pages;  labor 
organizations,  12  pages;  cost  of  living,  11  pages;  idle  workingmen,  4 
pages;  agricultural  statistics,  1905,  3  pages;  chattel  and  salary  loaning 
concerns,  5  pages;  negro  census  and  negro  propertj^  owners,  3  pages; 
new  incorporations,  1905,  25  pages;  conventions  and  conferences,  6 
pages;  ininiigration,  5  pages;  labor  laws,  51  pages. 

Maryland,  its  Resoxtrces  and  iLiNUFACXUKES, — This  is  a  pres- 
entation of  the  natural  advantages  of  the  State  resulting  from  its 
geographical  position,  climatic  conditions,  phyaical  features,  and 
mineral  and  other  resources.  Under  manufactures  is  sho\Mi,  for  1905, 
by  counties,  statistics  of  all  manufacturing  industries  in  the  State, 
as  compiled  by  the  United  States  Census  Bureau.  The  following 
sununarized  statement  gives  for  the  State  the  number  of  establish- 
ments, capital  invested,  number  of  officials,  clerks,  etc.,  and  salaries 
paid,  average  number  of  wage-earners,  and  total  wages  paid,  expenses, 

I  cost  of  material,  and  value  of  product: 
Number  of  eetabliahments 3, 852 

Capital  invented,,. - -.  $201,877,96« 
Number  of  salaried  ofEciab,  clerks,  etc -. S,624 

Amount  paid  in  salaries $8,  §43^996 
Average  number  uf  wage-earners. 94, 174 

AiDount  paid  in  wages ......._-.... $36,  144,  244 
iiftle  employei'9  Iti  yrars  of  age  or  over. 63,  492 

Wages  paid  male  employ<*e8.. ... .... .  ...,_„ . . , .     $29,  C5«>,  349 

I  Female  cmployet^  IG  years  of  age  or  over 25»  149 

Wag*«  paid  female  employees $5, 675, 452 
Children  under  16  yeareof  age, 5,533 

Wages  paid  cliddren ,, |812, 443 

Miacell^neovid  expenses , .. . |w2I,  904,  752 
Costof  matcrialause<l.... ..,., $150, 024, OCC 
Value  of  products. ...-,,. $243. 375, 996 
Baltimore  City. — Tliis  tdiapirr  ijoiisirfts  of  a  history  of  the  cstab- 
lisluiient^  growth,  and  dovelopmont  of  the  vliyj  iind  an  exposition  of 
its  educational  facilities,  industrial  interests,  financial  condition,  com- 
mercial activities,  etc. 

Counties  of  Mabyland. — Under  this  caption  is  set  forth  an 
account  of  the  resources,  opportunities,  advantages,  manufactures, 
transportation  faciUties,  natural  products,  etc.,  of  each  county  in  the 
State. 

Free  Employment  Agency. — ^ During  the  year  (1905)  covered  by 
this  report  there  were  451  applications  for  positions — ^377  by  males 
and  74  by  females.  As  regards  the  vocations  of  the  appHcants,  73 
were  clerks,  39  laborers,  38  drivers,  25  farm  hands,  the  balance  being 
distributed  among  various  occupations.  Applications  for  help  num- 
bered 263 — for  male  help,  155;  for  female  help,  108.     There  were  122 
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posit  ions  filled — 7S  by  iimlos  aiid  44  by  feiualc^j.     As  to  chun^H 
positions  iiWiidf  34  wero  labori^rs,  2:i  berry  picker**,  21  farm  hiind:^.  'iOl 
general  hou»o  workers,  etc. 

Employmkxt  of  Womex  and  CiiiijJttKN. — A  liiiiited  inv<\sti 
duriug  1905  of  tlii^  vIosa  of  labor  in  factoricii,  shopa,  aiul  do]iiiriic 
stores  was  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  securing  data  aa  to  the  oxteal 
in   wliich   women   and   children   arc  employed,     ^Hie  facts  sexJUriHl^ 
embraced  miiiiber  iind  age  of  employees,  sex  and  literacy  of  childreui 
earnings,  occupations,  hours  of  labor,  conditions  as  to  sanitatiotii  ei 
The  following  table  summarizes  the  information  collected: 


aTATISTICS  or  KMPLOYMBNT  Or  WOIIKN  ANH  CIllMiKKN 
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hours  of  labor  per  day  in  the  places  inYDStigatod  rangiid  tror 
SJ  to  12,  and  time  allowed  for  luncheon  ranged  from  30  minutes 
1  i  houra. 

Inspection  op  Clotuixu  Manufactuke. — Since  the  opinion  ot^ 
the  State  court,  of  appeals  declared  the  factory  and  workshop  iusj 
tion  law  conslitutioiial  the  work  of  inspection  of  factories  and  Bweat 
shops  han  practically  revulotiomzed  conditions  in  the  garment-mai 
trades  in  Baltimore, 

Duriug  the  year  11H)5,  after  inspection  ami  n*{u>rt  thereon,  !,202 
permits  were  issut^d  to  contractors  and  individuals  to  work  and 
employ  15,271  people  in  the  manufacture  of  varions  articles  pertair 
ing  to  the  clothing  trade.  Of  the  total  permits,  697  W'ere  issiie<i  tc 
factories  and  workshops  and  505  to  persons  who  worked  in  tenemental 
and  dwellings.  Of  children  under  1 6  years  of  age  there  wero  employ i 
75  males  and  1S2  females;  of  those  under  14  years  of  agn  there*  wer 
einplcjyed  34  nniles  and  20  females.  Tables,  by  inhpcciion  districts,| 
give  in  detail  number  of  employees  by  age  and  sex,  hours  ol  labor  pel 
day,  and  conditions,  sanitary,  social,  etc.,  existing  in  connection  witl 
each  tenement,  dwelling,  and  workshop  iuspecU'd. 

Industrial  DLSTURBANCEs.'-There  were  10  strikes  reported  fof 
the  year,  involving  2,586  persons  (2,107  males  and  479  femate^)^  witl 


f*n  estimated  wag©  loss  of  $45,^20.  Of  the  strikes  reported,  8  were 
ordered  by  organizations  and  2  were  not;  3  were  for  increase  of  wages^ 
3  were  against  nonunion  men,  2  related  to  hours  of  labor,  1  was  for  rec- 
ognition of  union,  and  1  was  forpay  for  lost  time;  5  strikes  were  suc- 
cessful and  5  failed. 

Labor  Orgakizations. — Returns  were  received  in  1905  from  84 

[  unions,  having  a  membership  of  15,908.     A  list  of  the  unions  report- 

I  ing  is  given,  with  name  of  organization,  occupation  of  members,  mem- 

[bership,  hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  wages  per  day,  and  names 

f  and  addresses  of  officials.     The  hours  of  daily  labor  for  33  unions  were 

,  reported  to  be  8;  in  23  the  hours  were  9;  in  13  the  hours  were  10;  2 

worked  12  hours,  and  for  the  others  the  horn's  varied,  being  as  low  as 

7  in  one  case  and  as  high  as  14  in  another.     Regarding  changes  in  tlie 

wage  scale,  25  organizations  reported  an  increase  ranging  from  small 

[increases  in  individual  cases  to  as  high  as  20  per  cent. 

Cost  op  Liitng.— Under  this  title  comparative  prices  of  various 

(articles  of  food  in  the  Baltimore  markets  are  presented  for  the  years 
1892,  1805,  and  1005.  A  table  is  also  given  showing  the  average 
monthly  retail  prices  of  the  principal  articles  of  food  for  1905  com- 
piled from  prices  (juoted  in  the  daily  papers  of  Baltimore. 
Chattel  and  Salary  Loaning  Concerns. — ^This  chapter  repro- 
duces the  act  of  1902,  '^Re^^dating  the  loan  of  money,  when,  aa 
security  for  such  luan,  a  lien  is  taken  upon  houscliold  furniture,"  etc., 
and  gives  a  list  of  32  principal  concerns  loaning  money  in  the  city  of 
Balumore,  together  \^ith  class  of  security,  amount  of  loan,  legal  cost 
with  interest,  actual  charges  for  papers,  recording,  etc.,  how  payable, 
B  term  of  loan,  and  amount  actually  paid  to  cancel  the  loan. 

The  charges  of  the  loaning  companies  for  papers,  rec*jrding,  appli- 
cation, etc.,  for  a  G  montlis^  loan  of  $25  on  furniture  ranged  from  $4.25 
to  SI  3.85.  In  the  fii'st  case  the  rate  of  repayment  was  85  per  month 
for  6  months,  or  a  total  of  S30;  in  the  second,  a  monthly  payment 
of  SO. (30  for  6  montlis^  or  a  total  t»f  $39*60  was  rerjuired  to  cancel  the 
H  indebtedness. 

Negro   Census    and   Negro    Property    Owners. — This    is    an 

Iinquir)'  into  the  financial  standing  of  the  negro,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  to  what  extent  he  is  becoming  a  property  owTier.  In 
1904  there  were  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  S1,3S1  negroes  (23,848  male 
adults,  21), 67(5  female  adults,  14,565  male  children,  and  13,292  female 
children),  and  in  the  same  year  the  real  estate  in  Baltimore  on  which 
negroes  paid  taxes  aggregated  8617,662,  In  1905  the  assessable 
real  estate  of  negro  taxpayers  in  the  State,  exclusive  of  Baltimore 
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Ninth  Biennial  Heport  of  the  Bureau  of  Ijxhor* 
Barton,  Commissioner.     2G7  pp. 

The  five  chapters  of  this  report  contain  infonnation  on  the  fol- 
lowing siil»jpcts:  Statistics  of  manufactures,  54  pages;  new  indus- 
tries esLablisIied,  32  pages;  report,  of  free  public  emplojrment  bureau^j 
1  page;  report  of  the  department  of  inspection,  17  pages;  labor  law 
court  decisions,  etc,  110  pages,  and  an  appendix  discussing  labor' 
right  to  the  use  of  peaceftd  persuasion  in  industrial  disputes,  18  pages, 

Statistics  of  Manvfactures, — Under  this  title  statistics  for  67 
industries,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,1 905,  arc  presented,  show- 
ing, l>y  establishments,  the  capital  invested  in  plant,  value  of  produc 
number  of  employees,  number  of  days  in  operation,  hours   of  dail^ 
work,  and  amount  paid  in  wages.     The  following  table  is  a  summary^ 
of  the  reports  of  825  establishments: 

INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS   OF  825   ESTABLISHMENTS    KKFORTINO    FOR  TUE    YK 
KNPINO  DECEMBER  31,  1805. 
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Of    the  establishiiiente    reporting,   113  note  an  increase  and  3  al 
decrease » in  wagei>. 

New  Industries  Established. — Under  this  title  a  list  of  new 
industries  established  in  1904-1905  is  given,  with  location,  number 
of  employees,  and  wages  paid  in  each.  A  summary  shows  that  4S2 
establishments,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $22,856,039,  conmienced 
business  during  the  period.  These  establishments  gave  emplojnnent 
to  10,133  p(?rsons,  and  paid  in  monthly  wages  $426,472. 

Free  Employment  Bureau, — This  chapter  consists  of  a  report 
of  the  operation  of  the  bureau  since  its  organization,  May  15^  1901, 
to  May  15,  1906,  as  summarized  in  the  following  table: 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  POSITIONS  AND  FOR  HELP  AND  POSITIONS  SECUREn  THROUGH 
THE  FREE  PUBLIC  EMPLOYSIENT  BUREAU,  MAY  16,  1901.  TO  MAY  15»  1906. 
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Labor  Laws,  Court  DEciaioNS,  etc, — This  chapter  embraces 
the  following  subjeets:  Laws  of  the  State  pertaining  to  labor;  the 
decisions  of  yarious  courts  affecting  the  mining  industry;  extracts 
from  the  conference  of  the  Association  of  O^cials  of  Bureaus  of 
Labor  Statistic^  of  iVmerica,  and  from  the  National  Ciyic  Federation 
Conference  on  Iminigration ;  clironology  of  the  bureaus  of  labor,  and 
a  directory  of  ofificiaLs  of  bureaus  of  labor,  etc. 
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5«    fi  Durh  du    Tnwail  dans  les  tndn^trim  TextUes  au   Moim 
^tobre,  1901,     Office  du  TraTraU,  Minister©  de  T Industrie  et  du 
^vail^  1905,      XX,  427,  691   pp. 

m  volume  presents  the  results  of  an  inquiry  made  by  the  Belgian 
r  office  into  the  question  of  waged  and  working  time  in  the  textile 
stries   of   that   country.     The   investigation   was   restricted    to 
'lishment4^  having  10  or  more  employees,  except  in  the  case  of  22 
r  establishments  which  were  included  for  some  si)eciAl  reasons. 
^  not  include  in  its  scope  working  people  who  are  members  of 
amilies  of  the  proprietors.     Superintendents,  overseers,  engineers, 
ckeepers,  and  other  office  employees  were  likewise  excluded  from 
report,  except  foremen  of  gangs  who  worked  with  their  sub- 
mates,  who  have  been  considered  as  workmen.     The  report  covers 
oiij  textile  establishments  employing  71,512  work  people. 

The  establishments  considered  were  .divided  into  three  classes  or 
groups,  based  on  the  number  of  employees,  those  of  the  first  class 
employing  10  or  under  50  work  people,  those  of  the  second  class 
from  50  to  199,  and  those  of  the  third  class  200  or  more.  The  table 
below  shows  the  number  of  establishments  and  of  employees  in  each 
class,  by  industries : 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  AND  EMPLOYEES  IN  EACH  CLASSI- 
FIED CROUP  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  IflOL 
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•  Including  22  esUbllBhmenta  having  fewer  than  10  employMS. 
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NrHBSK  AND  PER  TENT  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  AND  EMPLOYSES  IN  EACH  CLASBl- 
FI£D  GROUP  OP  ESTABLISHMENTS.  BV  INDUgTRIES,  lHOl-^Conduded. 
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Practically  75  per  cent  of  all  textile  employee-s  are  found  iii  the  cot- 
ton, linen,  and  wool  industries.  The  next  most  important  f^uup  is 
that  of  "  ropes  and  special  fabrics,"  which  inchides  knit  goods  and  lace 
making  as  two  of  the  more  important  industries  composing  it.  Con- 
sidering  the  three  more  important  industries^  the  largest  number 
of  small  establishments  is  found  in  that  of  wool  spinning  and  weaving^ 
50.60  per  cent  of  the  establishments  shown  in  this  industry'  having 
10  or  under  50  employees:  41.23  per  cent  of  the  employee's,  however, 
are  found  in  those  establishments  having  200  or  more  employees.     On 

e  other  ha  in  I,  the  greatest  proportion  of  large  establishments  and 
t)f  employees  in  large  establisliuients  are  found  in  the  linen  industrj% 
Such  establishments  form  28.72  per  cent  of  the  total  number  in  this 
industry  and  employ  76.96  per  cent  of  the  work  people  engaged 
therein. 

The  following  tables  show  the  distribution  i>f  employees  in  each 
industry  by  age  and  sex: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OP  EHPLOTESS  OV  BACH  SEX  AND  OF  EACH  AGE  GROUP, 

BY  1NDUSTBIE8,  IWL 
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diistry^  on  the  oil  ,ad^  while  fem*.i6  employees  are  conaiderably 

in  tho  nmjoritT  tlicro  m  only  a  small  proportion  of  children  cmplovpd. 
Other  industries  employing  small  percentages  of  children  are  the 
finishing,  bleaching,  etc.,  works,  and  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
goods.  Females  constitute  somewhat  less  than  one-half  and  children 
under  16  years  of  age  a  little  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  total  number  of 
textile  employees  in  Belgium.  Females  under  16  form  a  slightly 
larger  proportion  of  textile  workers  than  do  the  males  under  16, 
while  the  proportion  of  females  over  16  years  of  age  falls  considerably 
below  that  of  males  of  the  same  age  group. 

In  the  following  table  is  given  the  number  of  employees,  classified 
by  sex  and  age,  who  receive  specified  daily  wages,  taking  all  textile 
industries  together: 
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NITMBER   AND   PER   TENT   OF   EMPLOYEES   RECEIVING   SPECIFIED  WAGES,  BY  SEX 

AND  AGE  OROFPS,  IWl. 
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The  largest  wage  classes  fur  minors  under  16  years  of  age  are  those 
wMc.h  receive  from  1.00  to  1.24  francs  (19.3  to  23.9  cents)  for  male^  and 
from  0.75  to  0.99  franc  (14.5  to  19.1  cent^)  for  female^s.  No  emplo^^ees 
of  this  age  group  receive  more  than  2.99  francs  (57.7  cents)  per  day. 
The  largest  wage  class  of  adult  female  employees  Ls  that  which 
receives  from  1.50  to  1.74  franc45  (29.0  to  33.6  cents)  daily.  Le^  than 
1  per  cent  of  the  adult  females  receive  more  than  3.99  francs  (77  cents) 
per  day.  A  strict  comf>arison  with  adult  males  is  not  feasible,  owing 
to  the  adoption  of  a  range  of  50  centimes  (9.7  cents)  after  reaching  the 
rate  of  3  francs  (57.9  cents)  per  day.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
the  most  common  rate  of  daily  wages  for  adult  males  was  approxi- 
mately 50  cents.  Of  adidt  females,  44.35  per  cent  receive  less  than 
1.75  francs  (33.8  cents)  per  day,  while  the  number  of  adult  males 
receiving  less  than  this  sum  is  but  8.72  per  cent  of  the  total.  The 
median  rate  for  males,  or  the  rate  above  and  below  which  an  equal 
number  of  employt^es  are  found,  lies  between  2.50  and  2,99  francs 
(48,3  and  57.7  cent;*).  The  number  of  adult  males  receiving  in  excess 
of '5.49  franco  ($1.06)  per  day  is  only  1.95  per  cent  of  the  total  number, 
while  the  number  of  all  employees  receiving  more  than  this  amount 
is  but  0.89  per  cent  of  the  grand  total.  The  most  common  dail)* 
earnings,  considering  all  classes  of  employees  together,  lies  between 
2.50  and  2.99  francs  (48.3  and  57.7  centa). 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  employees  16 
years  of  age  or  ov^r  in  the  four  principal  textile  industries,  according 
to  sex  and  wage  groups. 
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From  this  table  it  is  apparent  that  the  industries  may  be  graded  on 
the  basis  of  rates  of  wages  paid  in  the  following  ascending  order,  viz, 
hemp  and  jute,  linen,  cotton,  and  wool. 

This  fact  further  appears  in  the  following  table,  in  which  there  is  a 
presentation  of  the  same  industries  making  a  further  subdivision  of 
occupations  under  the  two  general  heads  of  spinning  and  weaving. 
Employees  not  properly  belonging  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
branches  of  manufacture  are  omitted,  as  are  also  employees  under  16 
years  df  age,  as  in  the  last  preceding  table.  The  industries  are 
arranged  in  the  order  of  increasing  rates  of  daily  wages,  and  the 
employees  in  each  industry  are  distributed  into  median  and  quartile 
groups.  The  median  group  includes  the  middle  half  of  the  employees, 
grouped  on  the  basis  of  wages.  The  low  quartile  includes  that  25 
per  cent  of  the  employees  who  receive  less  than  the  members  of  the 
median  group,  and  the  high  quartile  that  25  per  cent  whose  wages 
exceed  those  of  the  median  group. 

In  the  following  table  the  median  and  quartile  limits  are  only 
approximately  observed,  inasmuch  as  to  do  otherwise  would  necessi- 
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■^  tato  the  breaking  up  of  the  wage  classifications  heretofore  followed. 
The  actual  percentages  embraced  in  the  approximate  groups  are 
given  in  connection  with  the  rates  of  wages  indJcated. 

IPAILY  WAGES  RECEIV^KD  BY  THE  ONE-FOUBTH  OF  EMPLOYEES  16  YEARS  OF   'GE 
'      OR    OVER     RECEIVING     LOWEST     WAGES,    THE     ONE-FOURTH     RECEIVING    THE 

niOHEST  WAGES.  AND  THE  MEDIAN  HALF,  IN  SPINNING  AND  WEAVING  IN  FEIN- 

CIPAL  TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES,  1901. 


Un  MMb  tftbte  tbb  ^Uenipt  hM  b«ea  mwle  to  divide  the  eznploTeea  Into  gronjM 
neelTtiiK  the  loweet  dkilj  wmh,  the  one-fomtb  reoeiruig  the  hlfbnvt  daily      „    , 

sdum)  hall  but  the  groaplng  l»  only  iipproxiniiite«  InAAiouoh  m  the  dally  wagpa  were 


»coni 
rwagea, 


talnlog  the  one-fourth 

gee,  and  the  remalnhi^ 

» olaiirtfloa 


the  lowiMt  daily  wan,  the  one-fourth  reoeiruig  the 
(medlaiil  hall  but  the  groaplng  l»  only  iipproxiniiite«  In^smuct 

by  mtea  0.23  £nuie  (5  oenitB)  apart.    The  exact  percentage  of  the  employeee  oontaiEod  hi  each  group 
la  ahown.] 


I 


Total 
em- 
ployee*. 

The  one-fourth  of  em- 
ployoea  reoeivlng 
loweit  dally  wage*. 

The  median  half  of      '  '^  one-fourth  of  em- 

Indaetry. 

Dally  wagea. 

P*r 
oentof 

em- 
ployees 

in- 
eluded. 

Dally  urageo. 

Per 

omtof 

em- 

ployeee 

In- 
cluded. 

DaUy  wages. 

Per 
oenfot 

em- 
ploy c«a 

in- 
cluded. 

I 

Meinpaiid  Juteu . . 

Linen 

Cotton 

WooL  carded 

Wool,  combed 

256 
1,354 

2,474 

trader  »l33S 
.434 
.434 
,483 
.579 

ao.47 
34.37 
27.73 
23.7a 
25.00 

ao.338toaoL«i 

.434  **      .530 
.4M  **      .674 
.«S  **      .770 
.579  **      .887 

46.87 
40.04 
49.33 
54.41 
47.10 

90. 483  or  oyer. 
.531  *•       ■ 
.676  "      ** 
.772  **      •* 
.869  "      " 

2X06 
36.20 
22.96 
3L8S 
27.90 

[           Total .... 

%,m 

F 

"Weartag: 

Hemp  and  Jute^ . . 

Linen.. 

Cotton........... 

Wool 

707 
3,473 
3,06 

Under  SaXtS 
.380 
.434 
.483 

28.99 
34.55 

27.46 
36. 7S 

•D.33Sto|0.48I 
.386  "       .577 
.434  "       .674 
.483  ■*      .770 

46. 9S 
5L44 
£0.78 
a}.  45 

SO.  483  or  over. 
.579  '*      " 
.676  " 
.772  "      •• 

24.05 

34.01 
21.76 
22.77 

Total.. , 

10,796 

FK^Al^KS. 
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'^'^— — ' • 

^Mejnp  and  Jute, . . 
Linen     

1,021 

6,805 

2,007 

1.641 

851 

Under  10. 341 

.290 
.290 
.390 
.386 

19.40 
38.39 
17.96 
30.66 
34.09 

10.241  to  90.336 
,290  *•      .433 
.290  •*       .432 
.290  "      .481 
.386  ■•       .577 

51.61 
52.67 
48.50 
45.64 
53.13 

90. 338  or  over. 
.434  •*      " 
.4J4  "      ** 
.483  "      " 

.579  "       " 

28.99 
18.94 

Cotton..... 

Wool,  combed . . . 
Wool,  carded 

33.54 
•33.70 

23.79 

Total 

13. 105 

Weaving: 
Hemp  and  Jttte... 
Linen 

194 
2,093 

L6SA 
2,464 

Under  10. 2« 
.290 
.338 
.338 

20.38 
33.79 
29.33 
34.83 

10.341  to  90.336 
.390  "      .3.S4 
,338"      .481 
.338  "      .577 

58.25 
45.44 

43.36 
54.60 

90. 338  or  over. 
-386  *•      " 
.483  "      *• 
.579  **      " 

12.37 
30.77 

Cotton........... 

27,31 

Wool 

30.57 

Total 

6,440 

1 

I 


The  regularity  of  the  series  as  arrfloged  above  is  quite  apparent. 
Aniong  males  the  low  quartiles  in  linen  and  cotton  do  not  show  the 
higher  wage  rank  of  the  latter,  but  it  is  fully  brought  out  by  the 
showing  of  the  median  group,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  wage 
limit  of  the  middle  half  of  the  employees  engaged  in  spinning  cotton 
is  nearly  15  cents  per  day  higher  than  for  Imen.     The  increase  of  rate^ 

unbroken  in  weaving.     Among  females  the  proof  of  the  better  wage 


A 


UjKtin  of  the  bureau  of  la  bob, 

eotton  industry  la  hm  upparent.     Another  preson- 

Ttf  however,  diowa  that  the  iminber  of  feinab  cot- 

nceivi^  2.50  rran<%H  (AH  rents)  or  over  is  20,17  p<*r 

#  eottott  spinnprs,  while  only  6J7  per  <'4?iit  of  the 

i       ^PP        SMS  Wtno  witlkin  thi^s  wage  pniip.     It  in  noticeahle 

wuol  and  carded  wool  take  reversed  jK>«s]tions  in  the 

I  of  ftuiiak*  Npinni^rs  fnun  tliiit  found  among  malen. 

the  table  next  prt^st^nted  are  given  the  aetual  hours  of  lahor  per 

(re^^t  ihxu*  excliiihui)  tif  i*uiplny€?e«  in  textile  industries,  child rt^ii 

,r  IG,  adult  nmlpB,  and  adult  females  being  sbowm  separately, 

iotalrt  an^  nrit  identical  witli  thorns  previously  shown ,  as  4  mali^ 

33  females  had  variable  working  hour«  and  are  not  here  included, 

fBEI!  AND  PKH  1  KNT  OF  UinLDREN  \  R  m  AND  OF  MALES  AND  FEIfALSfi  1« 

lAKB  OF    AOfi   OH   OVetl  WOHKfNG    ki^^n  srECIFlKD  NUtfBEH  OF  UOtrnS  FEa 


Houftt  of  MboT  per  4^^ 

lfAluie7»n 
of  Afi«  or  ovat. 

F^tndMlHyeikrf 

of  4ge  or  over- 

TOUJ 
CDi[itofiu. 

Nutft- 
bfr. 

Far 
eenl. 

P<tf 

Kuro- 

For 

^., , , ,,., 

57 
113 

22 

.51 
L37 

17. » 
ft,  31 

2.39 

fi.W 
.30 

10 

781 
176 

a,  4m 

397 

3.<3 
LIT 

ft.  or 

31.33 
10. 74 

L13 

,83 

33a 
Me 
m 

i.r,io 

5,030 

13,301 
1# 

t,og 

0.«D 
1.24 

.^4 

urn 

tt,OJ 

fi.4t 

30.11 

a  as 

4T.4tl 

.87 

7M 

.3S 

eat 
m 

1,104 
i3ll7 

31,  S^ 

lao  > 

o.i? 

^» .p.,.. 

Lfl7 

11*.  jr. ..,.»,,.., * i, ........ , 

aoo 

ul;                  :     : 

u.  u 

nl::;:::::::  :::;:::;::::::::;:;::;:: 

LU 

13  or  under  13... «,.,..«.>.. ...,».- 

fl,9l 

U  or  ovfif*  **-.**.*.*......**.....,,.* 

.# 

Totol... ,.,,-..-,, 

n.aoi 

100.00 

33,370 

100.00 

38,004 

100,00 

71,17$ 

m.oo 

Of  the  624  employees  working  less  than  8  hours  per  day,  61.5  per 
cent  were  children  under  16  years  of  age,  36.1  per  cent  were  females 
16  years  of  age  or  over,  and  only  2.4  per  cent  were  males  16  years  of 
age  or  over.  Of  those  working  12  hours  or  more  daily,  on  the  other 
hand,  but  9.8  per  cent  were  under  16  years  of  age,  31.5  per  cent  were 
females  16  years  of  age  or  over,  and  58.7  per  cent  were  males  16  years 
of  age  or  over.  The  per  cent  of  each  of  the  groups  16  years  of  age 
or  over  working  1 1  hours  per  day  corresponds  closely  to  the  per  cent 
of  the  total  working  the  same  number  of  hours,  while  that  for  the 
children  falls  below.  The  per  cent  of  females  16  years  of  age  or  over 
and  of  children  under  16  years  of  age  working  llj  hours  per  day 
considerably  exceed  the  per  cent  of  the  total  working  that  number 
of  hours.  The  last-named  period  is  the  most  usual  one  in  the  indus- 
try, 44.11  per  cent  of  all  employees  working  llj  hours,  while  73.27 
per  cent  work  from  11  to  llj  hours  daily. 

The  next  table  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  differences  in  working 
time  in  the  four  principal  brahches  of  the  textile  industry: 
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PKB  CENT  OF  EHPLOYEEB  WOEKINQ  SPECIFIED  HOURS  PER  DAY  IK  FOUR  PRII** 
CIPAL  TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES,  lUOl, 

Hours  of  Ubor  per  diqr. 

Hemp 
Andjuto. 

CoUoo. 

Lltwo. 

Wool. 

Under  11.. „.,., , 

ILOO 
77- IP 
10.82 

83.07 
8.28 

7.» 
70.31 
13.« 

30.54 

It  orimdiei-12,,... ,.„.„„„ ..».— 

12  or  over .......*....*>...»,., 

74.50 
COB 

This  table  shows  that  the  employees  in  the  wool  industry  are  most 

ftdvantageousty  situated  as  regards  hours  of  labor,  while  in  the  linen 
industry  is  found  the  greate^st  percentage  of  einployees  having  a  work- 
ing day  of  12  hours  or  over,  and  the  smallest  proportion  working 
less  than  1 1  hours. 

Comparative  Data,  11*01  and  1896.— Extensive  comparisons  are 
made  between  the  returns  for  1896  and  thiiSe  for  IWl,  covering  the 
various  phases  of  the  investigation.  The  following  table  shows  the 
general  results  of  a  comparison  of  sex  and  age  groups  of  the  employees 
at  the  two  periods: 
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KUMBER    AND    PER     CKNT    OF     MALE    AND     FEMALE     EMPLOVEES     IN    TEXTILE 
INDUSTRiRS.  BY  ACK  OROUP».  I8M  AND  IfHOI. 

H^                            Sejc  end  ag«  group. 

law. 

1001. 

Number. 

percent. 

Number. 

Pefottt 

Uiider  10  vflftiB  of  a^ .  ,      ,,....»***..*.....* 

4,873 

ao.MS 

7.10 
44.45 

M17 

82,153 

7.18 

16  yfiAfi  oi  a^ or  orfr. .. - 

48.18 

ToUl 

85,114 

5Lai 

37,2^1 

53.80 

FemalM; 

trndor  !<*  y**rs  of  t§p^.  .          ...     .   ...   ................  ^ . . 

e,a»7 

90,330 

g.70 

38.60 

0,001 
27.033 

8.51 

tfi  yftarn  of  Mjgf  or  nyvr. . .     , s ^ . 

80.10 

Totol.. 

8a,«r7 

48.  ao 

33,008 

47.70 

Tliere  has  been  a  general  increase  in  the  number  of  employees 
within  the  period.  Tbe  number  of  females  under  16  years  of  ago 
decreased t  however,  and  the  e.xce^^  of  male  employees  noticeable  in 
1806  is  somewhat  increased  in  1901. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  cx>mparative  statements  of  wage 
classes  in  1896  and  1901 ,  showing  the  percentage  of  employees  of  each 
sex  and  age  belonging  to  each  class  at  the  two  periods. 
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BULLETIK  OF  THS   BUBEAU  OP 


PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYERS  RECEIVING  SPECIFIED  WAOB8  Df  EACB  81 

GROUP,  laes  AND  un. 


;  AHD  AGE 


Psrcctit  of 


I>«U7  vafas. 


UK.      1901. 


MALEM  16  TOIMM  OF  A«K  OB 
OWKtL 


(^or 

IMij«l«N. 

(-.111 
1901. 

■  UN.      Ml.    y^ 

Lew  ttuB  IJO  tniM  («IJ80) . 
1  JO  to  1.90  tniM  («IJ90  to 


£00  to  2.40  tniM  (90.3M  to 


2J0  to  2.90  tniM  (90.«S  to 

iOJTT) 
MO  to  X«  tnan  (loiJO  to 

I0.«74> 

lA  to  X90  fimnn  f  90.676  to 

•0.770) 

U0  to  4.40  fimim  (90.m  to 

OOJSTi 

450  to  4.90  fnncs  (00J»  to 


to 


ftjOO  to  5.40  fnun  (J 


SbSO  frmm<tlinnoroTvr... 

UAIMB  rXDKB  10  TSABS  OF 
A«B. 

LcM  tlianOJO  fnDC  (OOjOOT)  . . 
OlSO  to  aoo  frue  (OOjOOT  to 

00.101) 

IM  to  1.40  tniM  (00.198  to 


5ul2 
1L07 

m«7 

2161 

16.07 

ia41 

6.15 

X61 

L60 
1.40 

151 
0144 


I 
I 

410  j-aoo 

flL90'—L90 

SL70  >an 

3147   -L14 
14l»   -l-aTO 

^a50  .+ai5 

401  l-MkTO 

164  -fLOI 

L74   -1^00 
Lf7   ^a54 

100   -L40 
4141    <^L07 


ruALBS  16  HUBS  or  a«b 


Lm  UuB  1  fimw  (OiLim.. . . 
liD  to  1.40  tnan  (OIlMO  to 

417 

L» 

-IM 

OOJOO) 

m» 

ma 

-aiB 

1  JO  to  1.90  tniM  (0OJ9O  to 

•0.3M) 

00.04 

00.00 

-aa 

34»  to  2.40  tfaan  f  OOJOB  to 

•0.4M) 

hm 

9401 

•Mil 

1 90  to  2.90  tfaan  (00.OB  to 

0OJ77) 

ifkm 

U.77 

•••1.01 

100  to  140  tniM  (00530  to 

00.674) 

xn 

&00 

4^01 

lAI  to  1»  tniM  (OMU  to 

OUTTO) 

LU 

OLOi 

-•L17 

400  tfaan  (00.771)  or  orvr. . 

OlS 

««i 

-i^a 

or  AAB. 

LeMtli«BOi50fimw(OOJV)  .    AOO 

ojoto  aoo  fnm  imjmto  \ 
00.101) ]«.or 

L00fnuae(00.10V)orov«c...J  A. 70  i 


Aff     -i^U 


1  JO  tnnn  (0OJ9O)  or  orer. . 


4141     4101   'f-46B 
1464      ASS   -412 


Thi.^i  idl>le  shows  that  the  ohan<r**s  in  wage  rates  within  the  five  years 
rovereil  liavo  been  hut  sHjrht.  thou^rh  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
diminish  the  jmups  of  aduh.s  receiving  the  smaller  rates  and  to 
increase  the  numbers  of  the  better-fiaid  groups.  In  the  case  of 
chiMren  under  lf>.  both  the  higher  and  lower  groups  are  drawn  upon 
in  increase  the  propt^rtion  receiving  the  mean  rates. 

The  ci»nchi«ling  tal»Ie  presents  a  comparis<in  of  the  percentages  of 
the  employees,  ilistributed  by  age  and  sex.  who  were  employed  for 
specitie<l  houn;  of  Iah«»r  in  1^06  and  1'X>1.  The  hours  given  are  actual 
work  ins  time.  intervjiU  i>f  rest  having  btM^n  detlucted. 

PER  •-KNT  '>F  •  HILI'SflN  'Vr'HR  :«.  AND  •»K  M.U.KS  ANI*  FFMAl.E.<  K  YEARS  OF  .%GE 

•  •  k  ■  •  V  T.i:  A  •  •  f:  K I  N*'r  :•:  A'  H  -  p  K'  i  f  i  k  i>  n*  rM  h  F  R  • »  k  H  ••  * '  rs  pf.  r  da  v.  is*  and  1«1. 


I:-cr-  f^- 


r..***  ttir.  *...      . 

*  -'T  .•>**  r-.jtr.  >. . . 
'>'tH  ■     ■ 

•:«  .-r  -J 

l-^'r::>s   

:'>i  ^r  :->{ 

i:  

itj;..  ■;      ■ 

12  or  L-**  trxa  '. ; 
UoroviT  . . . 

Tots  I 


TotAlcm- 
plojws. 


'.  > 
-  M 

1.1.  .2 


V^K. 


95 


u 


.'!b5 
10 

4.; 


*  » 
r 


0  'il 
1.3* 
.» 
I.  47 
•-« 
Vi4 
».90 
<^30 

47.  rr 


a  I* 

.1* 

.75 

.O 

4U 

49» 

14  77 
«3.4S 
XiS 
«L50 


1901. 


.75 
1.68 
1  .-Q 

5.51 

»  n 

9.00 

44. 3S 

1.16 

^.96 

.49 


:.l^  .V      100.40      IdO-tiD      li]D.i»     100.  OD     lOn.QO      li&OO 


I 
I 


This  table  requires  liut  little  coniment.  No  marked  chauges  in  the 
daily  work  i^erioJ  have  lakeo  place  in  the  interval  covered.  Slight 
increases  in  the  percentages  for  the  shortest  working  hours  are  appar- 
ent, but  the  groups  working  11  and  IH  hours  were  proportionately 
Ifti^er  in  1901  than  in  1896,  while  for  the  longer  work  periods  there 
was  only  a  slight  total  retluotion,  which  was  enjoyed  by  the  adidts 
alone f  as  the  employees  under  16  years  of  age  were  more  numerous 
in  these  classes  in  1901  than  in  1896. 
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Industri-Statistik^  Form  dehn,  Bergstmndterinff  och  Mmhinindu8' 
tH;  Myrd-  och  KontroUverket  19,  Ar  190J,  JO.  Ar  J90S,  Bidrag 
tin  Finlands  OflBciela  Statistik.     X\^II.     xi,  69  pp.     ix,  60  pp. 


These  volumes  constitute,  respectively,  the  first  parts  of  the  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  annual  reports  of  the  statistical  bureau  of  Fin- 
d,  and  present  statistics  of  the  mining  and  metal- working  indus- 
ries  and  of  coinage.     Brief  analyses  precede  the  tables,  which  give 
,he  data  for  each  industry  and  district,  by  establishments. 

The  following  summary  table  show^s  for  the  years  1902  and  1903  the 
number  of  establishments  in  the  mining  and  metal-working  industries, 
ihe  number  of  employees,  and  the  value  of  products: 
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EaTABLlSUMBNTS,  EMPLOYEES,  AND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS  IN   THE  HININO  AND 
METAL-WORKING  INDUSTEiES  Of  FINLAND,  1902  AND  11103. 


Tntde  or  loduiitry. 


BUckaml thing  and  fln<*  Iron  working. ... . . . . 

Tool  grtndinjj--,-- —  — *** ** 

Copp«nmithiDg . .  . 

Shot  making 

Type  foundiQs..... .*--., , , 

EMraving.., -,,..---, ..* ._....... 

Ooul  and  silver  smithing 

Bnus  founding..,.  — , 

Gilding,  platliig,  and  enuncling 

GaJvatiUlai^ ....» *..... 

Tin  and  •heet-lron  working............. .,.. 

FiJe  cutting.. ......*.-*.*. *... 

Curding  machinery ,..-...,, , 

Ne«dl«  and  flflhhooic  maiclng.. 

Ship  and  boat  building.. 

h  and  clock  making.... ^....«. 

Il>uildlng. 

l-in»  t  mment  making , 

1-lnatnjxnent  making 

Uapparatus  making. 

Total  metal  working  In  factorlea  and  handl'^ 

crafl  trndes ..,,.. 

^iCinea.  found  hem,  machine  shops,  and  State  ralt- 
r  ahops 

otal  mining  and  metal- working  indug  trifle. 


KitaiiaBh- 

roeota. 

Emptoyea. 

Valufiol 

products. 

1Q02. 

1903 

iwa. 

1903. 

iDoa. 

1903. 

887 

m 

1,SS6 

2.154 

1198.038 

$519,421 

1 

1 

1 

1 

174 

193 

«0' 

00 

sag 

315 

129.008 
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Rtport  of  0\t  Inter-Departmeiital  Committee  on  Physical  Deterii 
Vol.  L  Kcport    and  Appendix.     Vol    II,  List   of    Witneascs 
Minutes   of   Evidence.     Vol,  III,  Appendix  and  General    Indrx. 
(Presented  to  Parliament  by  Command  of  His  Majesty,  July 
1904)     137,504,175  pp. 


This  inquiry  had  its  origin  in  a  general  desire  for  information  as 
the  alleged  deterioration  of  those  classes  of  the  population  from  whi 
recruits  for  the  army  are  drawn.  Its  scope  was  purposely 
broad  enough  to  include  general  social  and  industrial  interests? 
Be^ide^  the  report  of  the  committee  copious  minutes  of  evidence  are 
given,  covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  as  follows:  Conditions 
urban  and  rural  populations,  wth  particulars  as  to  several  localitii 
employment  in  factories  and  workshops,  and  in  particular  t 
employment  of  married  women,  girls,  and  young  cliildren ;  the  fi 
ing  and  care  of  infants;  the  feeding  of  school  children;  the  us© 
alcoholic  beverages  and  of  tobacco;  insanity;  the  influence  of  heredi 
and  environment,  and  the  possibilities  and  value  of  anthropometric 
surveys  for  the  procuring  of  accurate  and  adequate  data.  In  twenty- 
nine  appendixes  are  given  a  number  of  tables  and  special  reports 
bearing  on  a  portion  of  the  above  topics,  including  detailed  tables 
showing  the  physical  condition  of  candidates  for  enlistment  in  t 
army  and  for  police  appinntments,  vital  statistics,  insurance  ex 
rience,  etc. 

The  report  proper  presents,  first,  an  examination  of  the  evide 

deducible  from  the  figures  of  the  war  office  and  an  ac^^ount  of  t 

neceesary  to  procure  reliable  data  as  to  the  national  phTrsiqm 

ad,  the  causes  and  indications  of  degeneracy  in  certain  classes 

the  cottxmunity  and  the  means  for  remedying  the  same;  and,  third, 

summary  of  the  recommendations  of  the  committee.     It  was 

that  the  evidence  obtainable  from  the  war  office  was  insufficient 

prove  that  physical  deterioration  had  affected  the  classes  referred 

H      and  that  there  were  no  sufficient  data  on  which  to  base  any  compari 

"       of  present  and  past  conditions. 

The  sumntary  of  roconmiendations   includes  the  following:  The 

I  organization  of  an  anthropometric  survey;  a  register  of  sicknass, 
confined  to  infectious  diseases;  the  creation  of  an  advisory  coun< 
representing  the  departments  of  the  government  and  having  specii 
charge  of  all  matters  affecting  the  physical  well-being  of  the  people; 
drastic  treatment  in  cases  of  overcrowding;  provision  by  the  State, 
in  conjunction  with  the  local  authorities,  of  labor  colonies  and  public 
nu 
an 
tit 
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nurseries;  regulations  concerning  buildings  and  open  spaces;  registl9^H 
anil  inspection  of  houses,  as  well  as  factory  inspection;  the  oi^anizt^^ 
tion  of  continuation  schools  for  instruction  in  domestic  science,  and 
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particularly  in  the  .seleetion  and  preparation  of  food;  and  various 
recomniendatioiiis   looking   to   the  physical   welfare  of  women   and^ 
children. 

Worhnien's  Trains.     Return,  1903.     90  pp*     Reports.     1003.  vi,  53 

pp.     1904.     xii,  im  pp.      1905.     xxxii,  58  pp. 

The  first  volume  is  a  return  of  the  board  of  trade  to  an  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  shows  the  number  of  workmen's  trains 
running  on  all  railways  having  their  termini  in  London^  restricting 
the  inquiry,  however,  to  the  so-oalled  metropolitan  area.  The  other 
volumes  are  reports  of  a  select  committee  appointed  in  piu'suance  of 
a  Parliamentary  order  for  the  purjiose  of  inquiring  into  the  working 
and  administration  of  the  Cheep  Trains  Act  of  1883,  and  to  determine 
w^hat  changes,  if  any,  w^re  necessary  to  secure  the  proper  service  of 
workmen's  trains  in  the  metropolis  and  elsewhere.  These  reports  are 
made  up  chiefly  of  minutes  of  evidence,  with,  a  statement  of  existing 
conditions  and  a  Hst  of  recommendations  to  Parliament  on  the 
subject. 

The  act  referred  to  provides,  in  brief,  that  on  condition  of  the 
running  of  trains  after  6  p.  ul  and  before  8  a.  m.,  providing  suitable 
and  sufficient  accommodations  for  working  people  at  specially  low 
rates,  railways  may  be  partially  or  entirely  released,  as  to  the  passen- 
gers carried  at  the  reduced  rates,  from  a  form  of  taxation  known  as 
passenger  duty.  In  addition  special  acts  applicable  to  individual 
roads  require  the  provision  of  workmen's  trains  on  the  roads  subject 
thereto. 

From  the  returns  it  appears  that  5  roads,  obligateid  by  such  special 
acts,  ran  21  trains  daily  in  1003,  with  a  total  mileage  of  83  miles. 
The  number  of  trains  actually  running  on  15  roads  having  termini  in 
the  metropolis  was  1,607,  with  a  total  mileage  of  7,526  miles.  In  the 
case  of  one  road  this  includes  trains  by  which  special  cheap  third- 
class  tickets  were  issued,  l)ut  which  were  not  exchisively  workmen's 
trains.  In  May,  1904,  S67  w^orknien's  trains  were  run  daily,  with  a 
total  mileage  of  6,490  miles,  and  185  cheap  trains,  with  a  total  mileage 
of  1,284  miles.  It  is  the  custom,  generally,  to  allow  the  return  of 
workmen  on  most  or  all  the  outgoing  trains  after  12  m.,  so  that 
special  trains  are  much  more  numerous  for  the  incoming  than  for 
the  outgoing  service. 

The  rates  of  fare  vary  greatly,  one  road  conveying  a  workman  a 
distance  of  10.74  miles  and  return  for  a  ticket  costing  2d.  (4  cents). 
In  another  case  the  same  payment  covers  tlie  cost  of  a  journey  of 
7.77  miles  and  return,  and  m  another  of  6.51  miles  and  return;  while 
the  distance  for  this  fare  is  as  low  as  2.45  mile^  and  back  by  surface 
road  in  one  case  and  1 .84  miles  and  return  by  an  underground  road 
in  another. 
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wm  iaeue  both  daily  luid  neeklr  tickets,  while  ntbera 

mouldy   tickets  mud   under  restrict  ions  that   Ihnvw 

I  on  bujeiB  wbci  mar  not  be  able  to  use  them  witlun 

nm  s»f .     The  nututH^r  of  worknietrj*  tickets  issued  for  th«  ymi 

WBB  given  M  4fi  J46,000  for  the  various  metropolitan  Imm, 

e  r«c0mm(*rndaliom  of  the  selet't  committee  inehide  one  Ihal  the 

[ling  limit  of  the  hour  of  Amral^  ibow  fixed  at  8  o'clr^^ik,  be  put 

n  tlie  diM*retioii  of  the  statulory  trtbumil  charged  with  other 

n  of  sdminiiitration  connected   with   the  operslicMi  of  stich 

»i  with  a  view  to  allowing  the  later  arrival  of  the  trains  in  proper 

1^  proviiiion  of  depaimte  accomincKlaUotis  for  women  where  their 

mm    warrant  it,  the  imim  of  tickets  under  ifiteh  terms  aa    will 

the  hwa  to  buyers  on  ticketa  that  are  not  u<$ed  immediatelvr 

tne  ^ant  of  power  to  arrani^^  for  the  imie  of  workmen's  tickets 

id  from  pointa  that  are  in  process  of  development^  the  princtp&l 

^  of  the  whole  luaderiakinf?  being  the  removal  of  some  part  of  the 

tion  from  existing  congested  center§> 

INDIA. 

m  and  Wagm  in  India.     1005.     viii,  312  pp,     (Oompiled  in  the 
dee  of  the  IKreet0r<}eneral  of  Commercial  Intelligence^  I>epartr- 
mcnt  of  Commerce  and  lndustr>%  Calcutta*) 

This  is  the  twenty-second  issue  in  this  series,  dealing  with  retail  and 
wholesale  prices  and  rates  of  wages.  Part  I  gives  average  annual 
and  average  quinquennial  prices  of  food  grains  in  different  districts 
of  India  for  the  period,  1861  to  1904,  and  variations  in  the  prices 
at  selected  stations  as  compared  ^^^th  the  prices  of  1873.  Part  11 
deals  with  wholesale  prices  for  staple  articles  of  imports  from  1843 
to  1905,  and  certain  comparisons  are  made  of  average  prices  of  staple 
goods  in  Calcutta  and  London  from  1870  to  1904.  Part  III  gives 
average  monthly  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  at  the  end  of 
each  year  since  1873  in  the  different  districts  and  for  certain  selected 
districts,  and  rates  of  wages  paid  in  certain  State  and  railway  estab- 
lishments and  in  private  industrial  establishments  for  varying  periods. 

ONTARIO. 

Fourth,  Fifths  and  Sixth  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario.  For  the  years  ending  December  31,  1903,  1904,  and 
1905.     215,  233,  and  245  pp. 

These  volumes  present  statistics  of  wage-earners,  lists  of  business 
openings  statistics  and  directories  of  labor  organizations,  accounts  of 
conciliation  in  trade  disputes  by  the  secretary  of  the  bureau,  strikes 
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md  lockouts,  industrial  statistics,  laws  and  decisions  affeetiii^  labor, 

""-and  some  account  of  public  employment  officer  and  of  the  iiiiluence 

of  bureaus   of  labor.     Extracts  are  also  given  from  the  reports  of 

Hthe  secretary  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  covering  various 

Hfeatures  of  the  working  of  that  organization,  and  from  tlie  Eighteenth 

^Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  the 

cost  of  living  in  the  United  States, 

Labor  Organizations. — Returns  are  given  by  localities  in  detail, 
showing  membersliip,  average  weekly  earnings  of  members,  their  hours 
of  labor,  days  of  idleness  and  principal  causes,  benefits  paid,  special 
work  for  members,  etc.     No  suminar}^  is  presented. 

In  1903  there  were  82  strikes  in  Ontario,  involving  429  establish- 
ments and  10,564  persons.  The  total  duration  was  94)4  dajrs,  the 
ftTerage  per  strike  being  12  J2  days,  and  per  individual  10,62  dajrs. 
Twenty-seven  of  the  strikes  were  reported  as  surressfol,  14  unsuc- 
Hcessful,  35  settled  by  compromise  or  otherwise,  while  for  6  no  report 
^as  to  settlement  was  given.  In  11  cases  the  secretary  of  the  Imreau 
of  labor  acted  officially  as  conciliator  under  the  Trades  Disputes  Act 
of  1902. 

In  1904,  54  strikes  were  reported,  involving  171  establishments  and 
8,945  persons.  The  total  duration  of  these  strikes  was  878  days,  the 
average  per  strike  being  14.41  days,  and  per  individual  engaged  10.18 
days.  Fourteen  strikes  were  successful,  14  unsuccessful,  2  partly 
successful,  18  compromised  or  otherwise  settled,  and  for  6  the  result 
Hwas  not  reported.  The  secretary  acted  officially  as  conciliator  in  8 
^instances  and  unofficially  in  a  number  of  others. 

In  1905,  31  strikes  were  reported »  involving  133  establishments  and 

J,094  persons.     Eleven  of  the  strikes  were  successful,  5  unsuccessful, 

partly  successful,  2  compromised,  6  unsettled,  and  ft>r  5  the  nature 

>f  settlement  was  not  reported.     The  total  duration  of  these  strikes 

w^as  not  stated. 

Manufactures. — Statistics  for  manufactures  relate  to  205  estab- 
lishments for  1902,  169  for  1903,  and  130  for  1904.     The  items  pre- 
Ksented  include  capital  invested,  days  in  operation,  value  of  product 
^and  whether  increased  or  decreased  *is  compared  with  previous  year, 
value  of  materials  used,  number  of  employees,   total  and  average 
rages  paid  per  annum,  percentage  of  labor  cost  and  of  cost  of  mar- 
trials  of  gross  value  of  product,  etc.     Only  partial  sunmiaries  are 
iven. 
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DB0IBI0H8  OF  OOITBTS  AFFBCTniO  LABOR. 

[Except  in  cases  of  special  interest,  the  decisions  here  presented  are  lestricted  to 
those  rendered  by  the  IP'edcral  courts  and  the  higher  courts  of  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories. Only  material  portions  of  such  decisions  are  reproduced,  introductory  and 
explanatory  matter  being  given  in  the  words  of  the  editor.  Decisions  under  statutory 
law  are  indexed  under  the  proper  headings  in  the  cumulative  index,  page  473  et  seq.] 

DECISIONS  UNDER  STATUTORY  LAW. 

Emplotsrs'  LiABnjTT — Alien  Benefigiabibs — Right  to  Sue— 
Low  Moot  Iron  Company  v.  La  Bianea's  AdministnUcTj  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeak  of  Virginia,  66  SotUheaatem  Reporter,  page  6S2.— 
This  was  an  action  to  recover  damages  for  the  death  of  a  mine  laborer, 
the  judgment  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  his  nonresident  alien  widow  and 
son.  The  Circuit  Court  of  Craig  County  awarded  damages,  and  from 
this  judgment  the  company  appealed,  maintaining  among  other 
things  that  the  provisions  of  sections  2902-2906  of  the  Code  of  1904, 
which  give  right  of  action  for  injuries,  are  not  available  for  the  ben- 
efit of  nonresident  aliens.  The  supreme  court  maintained  that  they 
are,  basing  its  conclusions  on  grounds  that  appear  in  the  quotation 
fn)in  the  opinion  of  that  court  as  delivered  by  Judge  Harrison,  given 
herewith: 

In  the  case  of  Pi>cahontas  Collieries  Co.  r.  Rukas'  Adm'r,  104  Va. 
27S.  51  S.  E.  440.  it  was  decided  that  the  action  could  be  maintained 
for  the  wrongful  death  of  a  resident  alien,  for  the  benefit  of  his  resi- 
dent alien  widow  and  children,  residing  in  another  State.  The  ques- 
tion now  before  us.  where  the  alien  lieneficiaries  reside  in  a  foreign 
count rv.  was  discussed  in  that  case,  with  citation  of  authority  on 
both  sides,  but  was  not  decided.  The  investigation  of  the  cases  then 
made  leii  Judire  Whittle  to  remark  that  **the  weight  of  authority  in 
this  countF}-.  nowever.  maintains  the  right  even  of  nonresident  alien 
relatives  of  the  decease<i  to  rei'eive  the  l>enelit  of  these  statutes." 

Further  investigation  affords  abundant  proi^f  of  the  accuracv  of 
this  statement.  The  earlier  cases,  both  in  thui  country  and  in  Eng- 
land, denieil  the  benefit  of  these  statutes  to  nonresident  aliens,  but, 
more  rei^ent  judicial  utterance  is  practically  united  in  favor  of  their 
riirht  to  the  benefit  of  such  statutes. 

In  the  case  of  Mulhall  r.  Fallon,  176  Mass.  266,  57  X.  E.  386  [Bul- 
letin No.  :>2,  p.  15.*^].  Holmes,  C.  J.,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  observes:  •■()ne  or  two  cases  may  l^  found  where  a  general 
grant  of  a  riirht  of  action  for  wn>ngfullv  causing  death  has  been  held 
to  confer  no  rights  upi>n  nonresident  afiens.  *  *  *  On  the  other 
hand,  in  several  States  the  right  of  the  nonresident  to  sue  is  treated 
as  tOi>  clear  to  need  extended  argument'* — citing  Philpott  t?.  Missouri 
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R.  Co.,  85  Mo,  104;  Chei=apeake,  etc.,  Co.  v.  Higgins,  85  Tenn. 
620,  4  S.  W.  47;  Augmsta  Ry,  Co.  r.  Glover,  92  Ga.  132,  18  S,  E.  406; 
Luke  i\  Calhoun  County,  52  Ala.  115. 

This  case  establishes  the  right  of  nonresident  aliens  to  the  benefit 
of  the  Massachusetts  WTongful  death  statute,  which  is  similar  to  our 
own.  The  most  recent  cases  all  follow  tlie  MassacJiusetts  rule.  (Kel- 
h-^^Ile  Coal  Co.  iK  Petraytis,  im  III  215.  63  N.  E.  94,  SS  Ani.  St. 
ftep,  191;  Sz^niianski  tK  felumenthal  (Del  Super.)  52  Atl  347;  Ren- 
liind  V,  Commodore  Mining  Co.,  S9  Mimi.  41,  93  N.  W.  1057,i99  Am. 

PSt.  Rep.  534;  Bouthron  r.  FenLx  Light  and  Fuel  Co.  (Ariz,)  71  Pac. 
941,  61  L.  R.  A.  563;  Romano  ik  Capital  City  Brick  &  Pipe  Co.,  125 
Iowa,  591,  101  N.  W.  437.  68  L.  R.  A.  132,^106  i\jn.  St.  Rep.  323; 
Cleveland,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v,  Osgood  (Ind.  App.)  73  N.  E.285;  Alfson  v. 
Bush,  182  N.  Y.  393,  75  N.  E.  230,  108  Am.  St.  Rep.  815;  Trotta's 
Adm'r  i\  Johnson  (Ky.  1906)  90  S.  W.540.)     In  the  Iowa  and  Ken- 

ktucky  cases,  supra,  the  beneficiaries  were  citizens  of  Italy;  the  other 
cases  relate  to  citizens  of  Canada,  Great  Britain,  Norway,  Russia, 
etc.  These  cases  fully  sustain  the  affirmative  of  the  proposition 
under  consideration. 

The  theory  of  the  cases,  which  deny  the  benefit  of  ^^Tongful  death 

statutes,  as  a  general  rule,  to  nonresident  aliens  is  that  statutes  have 

no  extraterritorial  force  and  effect,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  words 

in  the  statute  expressly  conferring  this  right  upon  nonresident  aliens, 

^  the  statute  will  be  presumed  to  apply  only  to  persons  residing  within 

B  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State. 

~       **  It  is  true  that  legislative  power  is  territorial,'*  said  Holmes,  C.  J., 

in  Mulhall  v,  Fallon,  supra,  '*and  that  no  duties  can  be  imposed  by 

statute  upon  persons  who  are  within  the  limits  {>f  another  State.     But 

^  rights  ciin  be  offered  to  such  persons,  and  if,  as  is  usually  the  case»  the 

B power  that  governs  them  makes  no  objection,  there  is  nothing  to 

^ninder  their  accepting  what  is  otfered.'*     This  learned  judge  furtlier 

sajs:  **In  all  cases  the  statute  has  the  interest  of  the  employees  in 

■mmd.  It  is  on  their  account  that  an  action  is  given  to  a  widow  or 
next  of  kin.  *  *  ♦  \Ye  can  not  think  that  workmen  were  in- 
tended to  be  less  protected  if  their  mothers  hap|)ened  to  live  abroad* 
*  *  *  In  view  of  the  very  large  amount  of  foreign  labor  employed 
in  this  State,  we  can  not^ believe  tliat  so  large  an  exception  was  sdently 
left  to  be  read  in.'' 

The  latest  case  in  England  (1901)  overrules  a  former  decision  to  the 

^contrary,  and  holds  that  the  fatal  accidents  acts  apply  as  well  for  the 

B benefit  of  representatives  of  a  deceased  foreigner  as  for  those  of  a 

BBritish  subject;  and  the  principle  contended  for  in  the  prior  case  by 

Bthe  defendant,  that  acts  of  Parliament  do  not  apply  to  nonresident 

B aliens,  unless  the  language  of  the  statute  expressly  refers  to  them,  is 

Brepudiated,  and  the  former  case  so  hokiing  is  overruled.     Kennedy,  J., 

uses  this  language:  **It  appears  to  me,  under  all  the  circumstances, 

^and  looking  at  the  subject-matter,,  more  reasona!>le  to  hold  that  Par- 

Bliament  did  intend  to  confer  the  benefit  of  this  legislation  upon  for- 

Beigners,  as  well  as  upon  subjects,  and  certainly  that,  as  against  an 

BEn«:lish  wrongdoer,  the  foreigner  has  a  right  to  maintain  his  action 

under  the  statutes  in  question."     (Davidson  r.  Hill,  2  K.  B.  606.)  ^J 

In  a  recent  New  York  case  (1905),  where  this  question  is  fully  con-    ^M 

sidered,  it  is  said:  **Tho  principle  underljnng  the  legislation  we  are         1 
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cufisi^l^'rin;^  t  ^  1109  wko  suffer 

h^  wUeo  11  L,  _      •  oagla^Mii  Mt  of  the  iod^ 

vidtiftl  or  comoration  emptoymg  him.     The  demr  mtaniiaii  of  the  lee* 

idaluro  ia  tbai  tim  ntmigimi  i^rtu^Ii^vt^r  shall  no  loni^jr  t^-^A%m  %m 

eanaoqueEieea  of  his  act  oj  iha  d  i^i  i^rroni,  but 

m  darna|^  to  Ihoae  vboliavf^  ^  jK^cuniary  losii.     i  l  «-^  * 

to  coQOPiva  of  anr  ar^piment  .g  from  public  policy,  suuj 

fion^  or  a  prr>[        *      rimioation  Dtfiwecn  the  rights  of  the  ritf 

(he  n^^f  thri  1  pruveol  the  alim  h)i4»&xid,  wife,  or  nmxt 

of  a  laborer,  kilitHi  by  rpaaoQof  hbcn  ^  n^pUgi - 

ins  tltose  damages  that  a  jury  has  ai^  i.  Ux^al  legr. 

who  derives  his  authoritj  fioni  aod  acts  under  the  control  of  ibe 

legate  d  court.     The  damages  are  imposed  upon  a  negligent  emplo;^ 

as  cotupenBation  to  those  who  suffer  by  his  acl^  and  there  b  no  ralid 

reason^  as  it  seems  to  ub,  why  they  should  not  l>e  paid  t4i  the  aunriTorB, 

whether  residing  here  or  in  some  foneign  jurLscliinitm.     The  statute 

not  only  benefits  the  survii^ors,  but  protects  the  laboring 

tends  to  enforce  obsenrance  by  the  emplover  of  the  rule  ream 

to  furnish  his  servant  a  safe  j)lace  in  which  to  work.     Tnc 

leaving  wife  and  children  bebuid  him  and  coming  here  froni 

has  a  right  to  enter  into  the  contract  of  employment,  fully  re! 

upon  the  statute.     The  conflict  of  authority  in  Ei^land  and  our 

States  leads  us  to  deal  with  this  question  on  principle,  and  lu  liase  our 

answer  to  it  on  reasons  that  are  weighty  and  contruUiiig/*     (Al£son«. 

Bush  Co.,  supra.) 

These  statutes  are  i^garded  by  the  C4iurts  as  remedial  in  their  charae- 
ter.  as  affording  compensation  for  injuries  unknown  to  the  common  law, 
and  are  to  be  lil>eraUy  construed  to  f^^  '  he  loi^slataiii 

manifcstiv  had  in  view,     (BsUik  &i^ 
29  Grttt.  431,  444,  20  Jim.  Rep.  :iS4.)      < 
wrongful  death  statutes,  does  not  expre^- 
yiet  tw  langua^  empl<»yed  is  general,  c* 
necessarily  limit  its  operation  to  citixeur*  s.,   i.....<,  lu.^ 
Both  upon  reastm  and  authority,  we  have  no  hesitatioii 
the  right  of  the  nonr€*sident  alien  to  maintain  this  m  '' 
theremre  of  opiniun  that  tl^ere  was  no  error  in  the  nil 
c^  ■'  the  piaiutilT  to  reject  tlio  pkuk  u 
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Employers'  Liabiutt — Mink  REoruiTioKS — Safe  PtACB- 
STEUcnoN  or  RrArxrtt^,-T' KeUyviUe  Coal  rompcuiy  p.Bruzas,SttpftMi 
Court  afIUin4^U,  79  NoHheiisiem  fteporUr^  pof^  5tW.-  i  was 

Wought  by  Jennie  Bnizas,  to  recover  damages  for  the  .  f 

husband^  caused  by  accident  si  injuries  received  in  a  coal  mine  of  I 
company  above  nauied.     Damages  were  awarded  in  the  einmit 
of  Vermilion  Couury,  and  on  appeal,  in  the  appellate  court. 

A  statute  of  the  State  requires  insfiection  of  mines  and  prohibil 
entry  into  any  mino  at  the  l>egimitng  of  tlie  day,  **exce 
direction  of  the  mine  manftger,  until  all  conditions  shu 
made  safe/'     Tlie  manager  had  indicated  some  dangerous  roc 
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rave  instruction  as  to 
Bnizas  was  one  of  a  gang  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  such  mat- 
ers, and  while  attempting  to  carry  out  these  instructions  was  killed 
by  the  fall  of  the  rock.  ITie  manager's  directions  were  comnnunicated 
to  Bruzas  by  a  tliird  person,  the  manager  himself  not  being  present 
&t  the  tirae,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  the  lower  courts  gave  the 
judgment  indicated. 

The  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  resulted  hi  a  reversal  of  the  rulings 
t  the  courts  below,  on  gi'ounds  that  appear  in  the  following  extracts 
from  its  opinion,  as  delivered  by  Judge  Wilkin: 

In  our  opinion  the  construction  given  to  the  statute  by  the  rircuit 
court  and  approved  by  the  appellate  court  is  entirely  too  strict.  All 
will  a^ee  that  tlu?  language  qxioted,  '*  except  under  the  direction  of 
the  mine  manager,"  shouldreceive  a  reiusonable  construction  and  one 
wliich  will  renaer  the  statute  capable  of  practical  enforoement.  To 
illustrate:  The  mine  in  question  was  a  large  one,  requiring  almost  the 
entire  night  for  the  mine  examiner  (o  make  an  examination  of  the 
place-s  where  the  men  were  to  work  the  next  day.  The  rock  men 
were  under  the  direction  of  the  assistant  mine  manager,  and  the  evi- 
dence shows  that,  after  he  had  notified  the  men  as  do  the  places  where 
©  dangerous  conditions  existed,  it  was  their  duty  to  go  to  such 
places  and  remove  the  dangerous  cx)ndifionsv  The  rock  gang  were 
men  skilled  and  ex]>eriencecl  in  the  perfomianc^  of  their  duties.  On 
aeoount  of  the  amount  of  work  to  be  performed  it  was  practically 
impossible  for  the  mine  manager  to  be  pei^onally  present  and  direct 
these  exj^rienced  men  specilically  as  to  what  they  should  do  and  how 
they  should  do  it.     It  is  not  claimed  in  this  case  that  those  men  were 

lOt  in  every  way  comjwtent  to  perform  their  particular  duties.  If 
the  statute  must  receive  the  construction  placed  upon  it  by  the  courts 
below,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  no  particular  consequence  whether 
they  were  experience  in  the  pt^rformanc^  of  that  work  or  not,  because 
the  mine  manager  would  be  requu^ed  to  be  personally  present  and 

;pecificaliy  direct  what  should  be  done,  and  therefore  any  common 
laborer  could  perform  the  mere  manual  labor.  There  were  in  this 
mine  a  large  number  of  rooms  or  entries  in  which  there  were  liable  to 
be  fallen  rock,  loose  roofs,  etc.,  rendering  them  more  or  lea**  danger- 
ous, and  we  tliink  where  the  mine  o^Tier  has  employed  a  competent 
"censed  mine  manager  and  competent  rock  men,  anci  when  the  mine 
_  \T  has  been  informed  by  the  report  of  the  examiner  as  to  the 
rious  dangerous  conditions,  placing  his  danger  signal  at  such  places, 
as  required  by  the  statute,  ana  the  mine  manager  determines  that  the 
1     '  liall  enter  the  rooms  and  entries  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 

i  L^erous  c^^ndi lions,  and  so  orders,  the  euiployeei?  whose  duty 

it  in  to  make  the  place  safe  should  be  held  to  be  working  under  the 
manager's  dii'octions,  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.     One  of  the 

ccepted  meanings  of  the  word  ** direction*'  is  "the  act  of  governing, 
ordering  or  ruling,- '  and  it  would  seem  that  where  the  language  is  gen- 
eral, as  here,  '*  under  the  direction/'  anything  which  brings  the  con- 
duct of  the  rock  men  reasonably  witliin  the  control  of  the  mine  man- 
ager in  the  performance  of  their  duties  would  be  a  compliance  with 
tne  statute*  At  the  time  of  this  accident  the  deceased  and  those 
with  whom  he  was  working  were  under  the  direction  of  the  assistant 
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mino  managor^  lo  iho  extent  that  hv  line!  nuf  illcd  (hcsin  to  go  to 

|)laces  where  the  danger  existed  and  remove  the  ilangepous  conditic 
lie,  the  assistant  mine  manager,  was  present  in  the  mine,  and 
extraordinary  conditions  were  dLscovercd  the  rock  men  cc^'  ^  «^ 
enlleii  upon  him  for  more  specific  directions,     ^fhey  were,  \\ 
meaning  of  the  term  above  set  forth »  under  his  general  dir^cwjnaT 
Me  directed  them  when  to  enter  the  dangerous  places  and  to  reiQOTe 
the  (hitiger.     There  is  some  evidence  in  tne  reconl  to  the  effec 
the  deceased  was  not  an  experienced  rock  man,  and  was  not  fa 
with  the  English  language,  and  could  not  tmderstand  t' 
of  the  assistant  mine  manager:  but,  as  before  statedp  ti  .•» 

not  based  upon  any  omission  or  duty  on  the  part  of  the  defendant 
that  regard. 

We  are  not  to  be  understood  as  holding  that  the  statutory  dut 
of  the  defendant,  its  mine  examiner,  or  mine  manager  are  in  any  wi 
hi  he  relaxed*     If  the  examiner  had  failed  to  use  reasonable  diligeni! 
to  discover  tJie  dangers  in  tlie  entry  in  question  or  had  not  dIim^ 

danger  signal  there,  or  if  the  mine  manager  or  liis  assistant  nad  wh 

lessly  ordered  the  deceased  into  the  phtce  of  danger  without  proper 
W*arning,  the  defendant  could  have  oeen  properlj"  held  liable;  n^|^ 
here  the  gravamen  of  the  defendant's  offense  is  that  the  mine  mana^ 
did  not  personally  accompany  the  deceased  and  specifically  direct  it 
work.      The  rule  wluch  reguires  the  master  to  use  reasonable  di 
gence  to  furnisli  a  rejisonably  safe  phice  for  liis  employees  to  work  h__ 
no  application  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  dangerous  placas^ 
safe.     Such  employees  assume  the  adfiitional  hazard  of  Uieir  emplo 
ment,  and  necesvsarily  so.     [Cases  cited.]     Tliese  authorities,   it 
insisted,  have  no  application  here,  for  the  reason  that  tlie  acticm  m  : 
at  common  law,  but  under  the  statute.     In  our  opinion,  howovc 
the  statute,  fairly  construed,  does  not  change  the  foregoing  common- 
law  rule.     What  we  desire  to  be  understood  as  holding  m  that  tb| 
statute  does* not  require  that  the  mine  examiner  shall  accompany  tJ 
rock  men  and  pei^onally  direct  them  in  removing  dangerous  cone 
tions  from  a  mme. 
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Emplxjyers'  Liability  Railroad  Companies — Co^sTiTiTioxii 
PuovisioN  AS  TO  Fellow  Servants — C'ONstruction  Companies- 
Bradford  Coiutruction  Company  v»  Eijlin^  Supreme  Covrt  of  Mws 

aijiplf  J^2  Southern  Iteporkr^  page  17 4, — Thomas  W.  Ileflin  had  sue 
the  Gulf  and  Ship  Island  Raikoad  Conq>any  and  the  Bradford  Cos 
struction  Company  t^  recover  damages  for  injuries  received  whil 
employed  by  tlie  latter  compan}'  in  tlie  construction  of  a  new  line  i 
track  for  the  railroad  compan3^  Heflin  was  a  laborer  engaged 
uidoading  dirt  from  flat  cars  to  make  a  fdl,  and  wa^j  injured  by  tl 
mo V big  of  a  sweep  or  plow  used  on  the  cars.  The  plow  was  mov^ 
by  the  fireman  acting  under  orders  from  the  engineer,  as  was  cl« 
but  without  orders  from  the  conductor  in  charge  of  the  gang, 

Iji  the  trial  before  tlie  circuit  court  of  Hinds  County  the  railroa 
company  was  found  not  to  be  liable  in  any  way,  but  judgment 
damages   was  given   against   the   construction   company.     Hef 
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Itfttomeys  ba^cd  their  claim  on  the  liability  of  the  constmction  com- 
[pany  as  fixed  by  section  193  of  the  State  constitution,  which  abolished 
'the  defense  of  common  employment  in  case^  of  injuries  to  raiboad 
employees  where  the  injury  resulted  from  the  Diligence  of  another 
employee  of  higher  rank  or  in  a  different  department  of  the  service, 
claiming  that  the  construction  company  was  in  effect  a  railway  com- 
^^anj.  They  further  contended  that  the  act  of  1S08  (chap.  66), 
^which  extended  the  same  rule  to  the  employees  of  all  corporations 
within  the  State  applied  and  wt\s  valid  law  in  spite  of  the  ruling  as  to 
its  unconstitutionality  in  the  case  of  Ballard  i\  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  81 
Miss.  507,  34  South,  533  (see  Bulletin  No.  49,  p.  1363). 

The  construction  company  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  circuit 
court  and  secured  from  the  supreme  court  a  reversal  of  the  judgment, 
the  court  overruling  the  claims  of  Ileflins  attorneys  as  to  both  points 
named. 

The  grounds  for  this  finding  appear  in  the  following  quotation  from 
the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  as  handed  down  by  Judge  Whitfield: 

It  appears  that  the  Bradford  Construction  Coii^pany  is  a  corpora- 
tion chartered  under  the  laws  of  We^t  Virginia.     It  is  authorized  to 
own  a  railroad.     It  is  not  authorized  to  operate  one.     An  individual 
may  own  a  railroad.     Almost  any  sort  of  an  association  of  persons 
may  own  a  railroad,  and  may  own  it  without  operating  it,     0\\Tier- 
ship  of  a  raikoad  may  exist  for  many  purposes  other  than  the  trans- 
portation of  freight  and  passengers.     The  ownership  and  operation 
of  a  railroad  are  thines  as  wide  apart  as  the  poles.     A  careful  con- 
■  Bideration  of  the  metnods  by  winch  railroad  corporations  and  con- 
Betruction  companies  are  chartered  by  the  laws  of  West  Virginia  will 
Hfihow  that  the  methods  are  wholly  distinct,  and  that  the  Bradford 
^Construction  Company  was  chartered  in  West  Virginia  as  a  con- 
Hstruction  company ^  and  not  as  a  railroad  tH)rporation,  in  any  proper 
legal  sense  of  the  words.     The  well-known  usual  powers  ejantea  In 
charters  for  construction  companies  are  wholly  diuerent  from  those 
usually  granted  to  railroad  corporatioas  properly  known  as  such^^ — 
chartered   as  such.     It  is  so  exceedingly  plain  that   the  Bradford 

•Construction  Company  is  not  a  railroad  corporation  that  that  mat- 
ter can  not  be  seriousl v  discussed ;  and  it  must  be  stated  that  learned 
counsel  for  plaintiff  do  not  so  insist.  They  hesitate,  of  course,  to 
^ claim  that,  as  chartered,  it  is  a  railroad  corporation;  but  their  ingen- 
Hious  insistence  is  that  in  this  particular  case  the  Bradford  Construc- 
tion Company  is»  while  operating  the  train  in  quej5tion^  under  the 
circumstances  shown  in  the  record,  t-o  be  treated  as  if  it  were  a  rail- 
road corporaliun,  withm  the  meaning  of  said  section  193,  or,  to  put 
it  a  little  differently,  their  precise  contention  is,  since,  as  they  say, 
the  Bradford  Construction  Company  was  doing  work  which  was 
railroad  work — precisely  the  same  sort  of  work  in  all  respects,  as  to 
Idanger  and  otherwise,  which  the  Gulf  and  Ship  Island  Railroad 
Lwould  have  done  if  it  had  been  constructing  this  track — that  there- 
pore,  looking  to  the  nature  of  the  employment,  the  dangerousness 
"of  the  work  being  done  by  employees  handling  a  train  on  the  track, 
Btc,  the  Bradford  Construction  Company  is  to  be  treated,  in  this 
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iastrtnce,   as   if  it   wrre  a  railroad  cori>oratiuu, 


Tf  ihhi  t4>t 


uflopted,  uiiduubtedly  every  lugging  railroad,  ever)'  railroad  ninni] 
to  a  mine,  every  railroad ^  of  wnatevor  size  or  character,  owned 
operate  by  any  sort  of  partnership,  association  of  persoHM,  or  eT 
by  any  private  individual,  would  net^essarily  have  to  be  held  as  t 
raih'oiid  corporation,  within  the  meaning  of  said  section  193,  moroly 
and  only  btx' au.se  the  nature  of  the  work  done  by  its  employees  n 
of  a  like  sort  of  dangerouiJiess  with  that  performed  by  the  eniployi 
of  rLulroad  corj>t>rations  proper.  No  sueli  contention  can  ptjanik 
be  sustained  by  any  true  reasoning,  regard  being  had  to  the  ImU 
of  lau'  said  section  193.  The  argument  Is  nitlier  one  for  what 
said  section  193  i»f  the  constitution  ought  to  have  declared  the 
to  be  than  wluit  it  did  declare  the  law  to  be. 

What  Is  the  plain  and  siiuplo  history  of  the  adoption  of  thia  sect 
We  set  it  forth  fully  hi  the  Ballard  On.se  ns  follows:  "Section  103  j 
tlie  constitution  of  1S90  wa-s  adopted  after  the  decision  of  the  Unit 
Statas  Supreme  Court  in  Missouri  R.  R.  Co,  v.  Markey,  127  U,  8,  2fl 
8  Sup.  Ct.  1161,  32  h.  Ed.  107,  in  1888,  aiul  Wiis  nianifoatly  intenci 
to  authoriz.e  legislation  along  the  lines  held  constitutional  in  th 
c^se — that  Is  to  say,  to  aboliili  the  fulluw-sorvant  rule  bi  tlie  case^ 
ivniployor.s  of  railroad  corp4»rationi5  whose  InisinevHs  w^as  known  to  i 
inherently  dangeroti^s — -nnd  the  purpose  of  the  Ifist  clause  of  secti 
193  was  to  extend  the  remedies  therein  provided  for  to  any  ott 
cbiss  of  employees  of  corponitions  or  j>crsons  who»e  husinesa  ^ 
like  timt  of  railroads,  inherently  dangerous,  or  whose  business 

ditferent  from  the  business  of  other  corponitionH  or  persons  as 


so 


furnish  the  basis  for  a  chissificatirm  of  the  btisinass  of  such  corpora  tic  

or  ners<ULs,  muler  whirh  their  omplnyoes  might  be  {»ermitt<Mi  to  sne 
without  reference  to  t}\c  fellow-wervjinl  rule,  while  the  employees 
cori>orati4>ns  or  persons  not  having  that  sort  of  business  could  n 
so  sue;  in  otfier  words,  to  nennit  a  classiftcation  based  on  '  soa 
difference  bearing  a  reasonalile  and  just  relation  to  the  act  in  reef 
to  which   the  classification  is  pmposed/     (Ellis' Case,  1G5  If,  S.  H 
17  Sup.  Ct.  225,  41  L.  Ed.  66lx) 

"  Section  193  was  if  self  a  special  classification  of  railroad  en 
baseil  on  the  known  hazanloiis  character  of  the  (j|K*ratinn  (i 
cars.     It  was  the  cHrect  protluct  of  the  Mackey  Case,  siipra.     It 
not,  therefore,  to  be  supposed  that  the  last  clause*  of  the  section  mw 
any  more   than   that   uici'e  might   be   other   classirications  of   „ 
employees  of  ^irporations  or  individual  persons,  based  alRO  on  son 
distinguishing  dinerence  in  the  nature  of  the  businesses*     "We  do 
nmlerstantl   the  Sunrenie  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  its  nin 
decisions  on  this  Kubiect,  to  mean  that  the  dani?er<msnessof  a  par 
ular  business  would  be  the  only  basis  for  S  *  bing  IkH 

businesses  of  corporations  or  indiyidual  em,  in  the 

tion,  but  rather  that  any  substantial  difTerenco  Iw^lween  ptw'i 
businesses  w^hich  would  serve  as  a  reascuiable  basis  for  a  cli 
tion,  allowing  the  employees  in  the  one  case  tfO  recover,  and  in 
other  case  not,  is  siilFieient/' 

There  never  was  a  wiser  building  than  the  writing  of  this  Aecti^ 
198.     Few  abler  la\%^'ers  ever  lived  than  had  a  hand  in  the  dmftt 
of  that  section.     That  great  jurist  and  statesman,  the  lat^  Senat 
C  is  well  knn%vn  to  have  been  its  author.     The  purposi*  he,  nM 

oclatcd  with  him,  in  framing  this  section,  had  in  mindi 
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not  to  provide,  iii  a  section  in  tlie  organic  law  of  the  land,  a  reuiedjaH 
for  all  employees  of  all  corporations,  or  of  all  persons,  but  to  go  slowly," 
surely,  and  safely,  by  providing  only  such  remedy  as  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  had  already  said  might  be  provided  wilh- 
Dut  violating  the  fourteenth  amen*lment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  St^tej^^— to  abrogate,  a^  far  as  safely  might  be  done,  the  absur- 
dities of  the  fellow-servant  doctrine. 

And  so,  as  we  said  in  the  Bollard  Case,  if  it  be  onl}"  correctly  and 
carefully  reatl,  the  whole  scope  and  piiri:M3se  and  spirit  of  said  section 
193  of  our  constitution  is  to  give  the  remedies  tnerein  given  to  the 
employees  of  railroail  corporations  proper,  such  as  arc  en^ageil  in  the 
transportation  of  freight  and  passengers,  and  to  such  rauroad  corpo- 
rations alone.  It  might  be  wise  to  ejctend  such  "remedies  to  the  em- 
ployees of  any  business,  or  any  corporation,  or  any  partnership,  or  any 
association  of  persons,  owning  h)gging  railroads,  or  lumber  railroads, 
and  the  like;  but  all  that  (so  far  as  what  was  actually  done  by  the 
constitution  makers  is  concerned)  they  left,  and  they  expressly  left, 
by  the  last  clause  of  the  section,  to  be  eiuicted  or  not  enacted  by  the 
legislature  as  the  developments  of  the  future  might  show  lo  be  wise 
and  best.  They  gave  the  legislature  the  fullest  power  to  deal  with 
all  otlier  classes  of  corpora tions*  They  limited  the  relief  which  they 
granted  within  the  bounds  which  we  have  indicated  for  the  vase  rea- 
son which  we  have  stated. 

Judge  Whitfield  then  reviewed  a  num!>er  of  cases  in  which  the 
statutes  of  other  States  were  applied,  after  which  he  said: 

We  are  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  said  section  193  of  our  constitu- 
tion applies  to  raihi>ad  corporations  proper,  which  are  engaged  in  the 
business  of  common  carriers  transporting  freight  and  passengers,  and 
not  to  logging  railroads  and  hnnher  railroads  and  the  like^  owned  or 
operated  by  individuals,  corporations,  or  partncrsliips,  as  adjuncts  to 
their  main  business. 

It  mani^e^tly  never  was  the  purpose  of  the  ronstituti(*n  makers  m 
said  section  19*\  to  give  to  all  employees  of  railroati  corporations  the 
remedies  therein  provided.  They  meant  such  employees  as  were 
imperiled  by  the  hazardous  nature  of  the  business  of  operating  rail- 
road trains.  The  verv^  ground  upon  which  the  Ignited  States  Supreme 
Court  all  along  held  that  such  legislation  wtis  constitutional  was  that 
the  nature  of  the  business  of  oj>erating  railroad  cars  is  inherently  dan- 
gerous. In  short,  the  reason  which  sustains  said  section  193  of  the 
constitution  being  the  inherent  danger  attending  the  actual  operation 
of  railroad  trains,  the  remetly  must  be  limited  to  those  employees 
whom  such  danger  imperils. 

And  so  far  as  the  contention  that  the  Ballard  Case  is  unsoimd,it  is 
sufficient  to  remark,  first,  that  that  case  was  considered  for  two  jx^uts 
by  this  court;  second,  that  it  was  argued  four  times  orally;  third, 
that  it  received  the  concurrence  of  five  of  the  judges  of  this  court; 
fourth,  that  every  argument  that  has  been  advanced  now  to  show 
that  the  mere  fact  of  incorporation  was  a  defense  was  earnestly 
pressed  in  the  argument  of  the  Ballard  Case;  fifth,  that  that  case  has 
stood  as  the  law  of  the  land  for  some  years  without  question.  It  is 
simply  waste  of  time  to  ask  this  court  to  overrule  a  case  so  thoroughly 
and  patiently  considered,  and  which  has  been  so  long  established 
the  law  of  the  land. 
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Kmployerh"  Liabilitv — Raiijioad  Companies — Leased  Ln 
KiGUT  OF  Action  of  I.njuued  EmpivOyees — Neguoence*— fla 
SoiUhem  Railway^  Carolina  Division^  Sufreme  Court  of  South  Carolit 

tf/j  Souiheastirn  lif porter,  pmje  2 IS. — Arthur  W.  Reed,  a   locoinotii 
engini^er  eniplt^yed  by  the  Southern  Railway  Company,  lost  his  life  \ 
the  result  of  a  collision  between  two  trains  on  w hat  is  known  as 
Carulina  tii  viNiun  of  the  road .     This  division  was  leaded  by  the  SouihenT 
Railway  in  accordanee  with  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  tlie  legislalurq 
of  South  CaroHoa,  which  determined,  among  other  things,  the  natii 
and  extent  of  the  liability  of  the  consolidated  company.     Leize 
Reed  sued  in  the  common  pleas  circuit  court  of  Dorchester  County  j 
administratrix  o{  the  estate  of  the  deceased  engineer,  and  securiHl  a 
judi^mcnt  in  the  sum  of  $40,001).     This  sum  w^as^on  a  nioticm  forane 
tri»il,  reduced  to  $20,0(K),  ajid  a  new^  trial  denied.     From  this  rulinjj  i 
app(4tl  was  taken  on  exceptions,  w^hich  were  overruled,  the  supret 
court  HfTirmin^^  the  judgment  of  the  court  below. 

The  fii*st  question  presenteil  by  the  exceptions  was  whether  th 
judge  of  the  circuit  court  had  erred  in  charging  tliat  Mrs.  Reed  had  1 
right  of  action  against  the  defendant  company  in  view  of  the  fact  tha 
its  road  was  at  the  time  of  the  accident  leased  to  and  operated  by  tJi 
Southern  Railway,  After  citing  the  act  of  the  legislature  above  men- 
tioned»  Judge  Gary,  who  spoke  for  the  court,  said  fiirther  on  this 
point: 

There  are  other  reasons  why  the  plaintiff  should  be  allowed  to  briii 
this  action  against  the  defendant*  In  the  case  of  Harmon  i\  Railwaj 
28  S,  C.  401,  404,  r>  S.  E.  S35,  13  Am.  St.  Rep.  686,  the  principle 
thus  stated:  *'\Mien  a  railnmd  company  accents  a  charter^  it  assume 
the  performance  of  all  the  duties  to  the  pubhc  which  are  impos 
uptui  it  by  the  charter  or  the  general  laws  of  the  State,  and  it  can  nc 
be  permitted  to  escape  from  the  obligations  thus  imposed  upon  it' 
transferring  it^  chartered  rights  and  privileges  either  to  an  individuii 
or  («»  another  corporation.  A  cor|K>ration  must  of  necessity  alway 
act  through  individuals,  and  whether  such  individuals  are  called  it 
officers,  or  agents,  or  its  lessee,  can  not  affect  the  question  «  "  tH 

bility  to  peitorm  the  obligations  which  it  has  incurred,  in  c  ai 

tion  t»f  its  chartered  rights  and  privileges*     It  can  not  be  pennittt 
to  enjov  the  benefits  conferred  bv  its  charter,  without  incurring  tl; 
nssponsibilities  incident   thereto,^'     [Cases  cited.]     The   appellant '| 
attorney,  while  recognisting  the  general  principle,  contends  that 
has  no  apphcation  to  actions  by  emplovees,  based  upon  the  negligenc 
of  the  lessee;  and  that,  in  the  coses  fust  cited,  the  actions  were  fa 
damages  baaed  unon  a  liability  for  a  breach  of  dutv  impns<*d  by  la^ 
af      *        '     jiublic,  while  in  the  case  under  consitfer 
ai  oul  of  contract:  that  the  travelin^i  pul 

of  i^rk  t  are  bn>ught  into  relation  with  the  carrier  operating  the 
traui^  without  their  consent;  and  that  the  emplovee  of  the  lessee  ia 
in  a  different  categorv.     The  theory  of  the  law  is  that  a  railroad  com 

Kny  chartered  by  the  Stat^,  and*^  afterwards  making  a  lease  of  it 
kiichises^  is  still  regarded  as  operating  the  road  through  the  lea 
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as  its  agent,  wlieiiev'er  the  lessee  coinniits  an  act  resulting  in  damages, 
against  which  the  law,  for  reasons  of  public  policy,  mil  not  allow  the 
lessor  to  contract.     A  railroad  company  has  the  power  to  enter  into 

■  a  great  many  special  agreements,  but  It  can  not  make  a  valid  eon- 
tract  wherebV  it  will  be  exempt  frtun  liability  for  negligence.  OVall- 
ingford  &  Russell  v.  Railroad,  26  S.  C.  25S/2  S.  E.  19;  Johnstone  i\ 
Railroad,  3D  S.  C.  .^,  17  S.  E,  512,)     This  principle  is  applied,  even 

»when  tlie  action  is  by  an  employee  based  on  negligence.  (Johnstm  tK 
Railroad,  55  S.  C.  152,  32  S.  E*;  2,  33  S.  E.  174,  44  I..  R.  A.  645,  20 
Enc.  of  Law,  154,  155.)     The  reason  for  the  rule  is  that  such  con- 

t  tracts  are  against  public  policy.  The  defendant  cuuld  not^  therefore, 
escape  liability  }>y  leasing  its  road.  Tliis  principle  is  speciuUy  appli- 
cable to  railroads,  as  it  very  fref|uently  haj>pens  that  acts  of  negli- 
gence, committed  by  them  against  their  employees,  jeopardize  the 
.  rights  of  shippers  and  of  the  traveling  public. 
Aojain,  section  15,  art.  9,  of  the  constitution,  provides  that:  ** Every 
employee  of  any  railroad  company  shall  have  the  same  rights  and 
remedies  for  any  injury  suffered  by  him,  from  the  acts  or  omissions  of 
said  corporations  or  fts  employees,  as  are  allowed  by  law  to  other 
persons  not  employees,  when  tlie  injury  results  from  the  negligence  of 
a  superior  agent  or  oflicer,  or  of  a  person  having  the  right  to  control 
or  airect  the  services  of  a  party  injured,  *  *  *  When  death 
ensuos  from  any  injury  to  enij>loyees,  the  legal  or  personal  representa- 

■  tives  of  the  person  injured  shall  liave  the  same  rights  and  remedies  as 
H"  are  allowed  by  law  to  such  representatives  of  other  persons."  The 
^m  casee  of  Boatwright  v.  Railroad,  25  S.  C-  128,  Hicks  v.  Railroad,  03 

■  S.  C.  559,  41  S,  E.  753,  and  Rhoades  i\  Railway,  68  S.  C.  494,  47  S.  E. 
H  6S9,  recognize  the  principle  that  the  conductor  of  a  train  is  the  repre- 
^   sentative  of  the  railroad  company.     There  was  testimony  tending  to 

show  that  the  injur}"  was  the  result  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
conductor.  Therefore  the  legal  representative  of  the  deceased  was 
entitled  to  the  same  rights  and  remedies  as  are  aUowed  by  law  to  other 
persons  not  employees.  The  exceptions  raising  this  question  are 
overniled. 

B       A  further  contention  was  that  the  court  erred  in  refusing  the 
motion  for  a  new  trial.     In  support  of  this  contention  three  reasons 

■  were  offered,  but  one  of  which  will  be  noted  here,  namely,  that  there 
was  an  entire  absence  of  testimony  to  support  the  verdict  as  to  the 
negligence  of  the  compan}'.     As  to  tliis  Judge  Gary  said: 

The  first  ground  presents  a  question  of  law.  The  testimony  tended 
to  show  that  Reed  nad  mistaken  tlie  time^  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
his  watch  had  run  dowTi,  but  it  likewise  tended  to  show  that  this  was 
caused  by  the  defendant,  through  its  conductor,  in  requiring  or  per- 
mitting Reed  to  operate  his  engine,  after  he  had  been  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  for  42  consecutive  hours  immediately  preceding  the  col- 

■  lision,  without  rest,  and  for  about  27  or  28  hours  w  ithout  anything  to 
©at.  Tills  was  evidence  of  neghgence,  and  the  first  ground  of  the 
motion  was  properly  overruled. 

And  concluded : 

It  is  the  judgment  of  this  court  that  tlie  judgment  of  the  circuit 
be  aifinned. 
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MAX — Status   as  Employee — Contracts  ExEMPriso   rn^u    Lu- 
mi.irr~ Atchison,  Toptka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  (hmpany  r.  Fronk^ 
Svprime  Court  of  Kansas^  S7  Pacijic  Reporirr,  jmgt  69S. — C,  A.  Frot 
suctd  as  ttdniiiiistrator  of  ilie  ostak^  of  Elmer  Tindall  to  nwovar  dm: 
agc*«  fur  the  d«>ath  of  the  latter  which  resulted  from  necidoDtal  ixijuric 
rrcrived  while  he  was  iti  the  eni[>h>y!iu»iit  of  the  company,     Tinddll 
wan  on  a  freight  train  under  a  contract  permitting  his  presence  ther 
for  the  purpose  of  learning;  the  duties  of  brakcman  when  the  acei 
dent  causing  his  death  occurred  through  the  negligence  of  the  agentaij 
servautSj  and  employees  of  the  defendant  comi>iiny. 

The  district  court  of  Stafford  County  gave  judgment  for  damafpisl 
against   the  company,  from  which  it  appealed,  claiming  first  that 
Tindall  was  on  the  train  as  a  men*  licensee  for  Ids  own  pers<mal  boiiefit^, 
and  further  that  he  had  by  contract  expressly  waived  all  claims 
benefits  in  case  of  accidental  injmy  occurring  while  he  was  so  engagedJ 

The  ruhng  of  the  supreme  c^jurt  supported  the  findings  of  the  court  i 
below,  as  appears  fnun  the  following  quotation  from  its  opinioo 
which  was  delivered  by  Judge  Greene: 

I     Li  deti'miining  the  relation  of  parties  courts  are  not  bound  by  thtl 
agreements  of  the  parties  as  to  wliat  such  relations  shall  l>o  or  to  the4 
legal  effect  of  its  tennn.     Notwiilistanding  surh  agreements,  whenever 
the  tjuestit>n  is  properly  presenl^cd  courts  will  analyze  the  elejTU*ntal 
factsuf  the  agreement  and  dciermine  therefroni  the  actual  relations  of  J 
the  parties.    Persons  ca}>able  uf  contracting  are  at  liberty,  inter  partiesl 
[partea],  to  make  any  contract  that  tnay  to  them  setMU  advuntageona,! 
provided,  however,  that  such  contracts  do  not  attempt  to  transgresai 
the  law  or  ctuitravene  public  policy.     But,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
right  to  contract,  persims  are  powerless*  by  contract  or  otherwise,  tOj 
conclude  one  anotuer  by  agreeing  tn  place  upon  the  terms  of  theiE 
agreements  a  legal  copstructiun  dilTerent  from  that  which  tiie  la^' 
places  upon   tliem,  or  a  cons^tructinn  prohibited   l»y  public  policy. 
Going  beyond  the  mere  conclusions  stated  in  the  contract,  and  ana^J 
lyzing  the  facts,  as  they  appear  fnini  the  contract  itself,  fur  the  pur* 
pose  of  determining  the  actual  relations  of  the  parties  at  the  time 
Tindall  was  killed^  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  Tindall  was  in 
the  service  of  the  railway  company,  and,  as  between  him  arul  tlie  com- 
pany while  in  the  discharge  oi  duties  assigned  to  him,  ho  was  entitled' 
to  protection  from  the  negligence  4if  the  company's  servants. 

The  contract  is  adroitly  drawn.     Its  apparent  purpf>s(^  is  to  relieve^ 
the  company  from  liability  to  Tindall  for  injuries  sustained  while 
working  for  the  company,  in  consequence  of  the  ur  "  n  of  theJ 

company's  agents,  servants,  or  employees*     In  expn  o  duties] 

to  be  performed  by  Tindall  the  language  ia  permissive  only;  but  the 
services  which  the  agreement  contemplates  tluit  Tindall  shouhl  pcr-^ 
form  for  the  company  are  suflicient  to  justify  the  conclusion  th&fc 
while  performing  such  services  he  w^as  an  employee  of  tho  company*^ 
The  railway  company  was  not  conducting  a  free  school  for  the  educa^ 
tion  of  freight  brakcmen,  nor  w^as  Tindall  riding  gratuitously  on  the* 
defendant's  train  at  the  time  ho  was  killed,  but  w^as  working  for  the 
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company »  assisting  in  the  operation  tii  the  train,  NotwithstAndiiig 
the  agreement  t<>  the  contrary  the  eknnental  facts  ereatod  the  rela- 
tion of  master  and  servant.  The  c-onipensation  of  the  conipaiiy  for 
the  privileges  granted  to  Tindall  was  the  work  to  he  performed  hy  hlai 
as  freight  brakeman.     [Cases  citedd 

In  the  casc»s  cited  there  was  no  contract  attempting  to  determine 
the  relation  of  the  parties.  The  law,  however,  determines  that  ques- 
tion, and  it  must  oe  held  in  this  case  that  Uie  relation  was  tliat  of 
master  and  servant. 

It  is  also  contended  that  the  waiver  by  the  deceasiHl  of  any  claim 
for  damage's  for  injuries  in  consequence  of  the  negligence  of  the  com- 
pany»  its  employees,  agent>s,  or  servants,  is  a  complete  defense  in  this 
action.  With  tliis  we  do  not  agree.  Our  statute  provides  that: 
**  Every  railroad  company  organized  or  doing  business  in  this  State 
shall  l>e  liable  for  all  damages  done  to  any  employee  of  such  company 
in  tu>ase(|ueTice  of  any  negligence  of  its  agents,  or  by  an}"  mismanage- 
ment of  its  engineers  or  other  employees  to  any  person  sustaining 
such  damage.'*  (Gen.  St.,  1901,  soctum  5S58.)*  The  State  has  an 
int<>rest  in  the  lives,  licalth,  antl  safety  i»f  it^s  citizt*ns,  and  whenever 
a  business,  although  lavii'ul  in  itself,  is  diuigerous  to  the  lives  or 
injurious  to  the  heaitli  of  the  emph>yees  engaged  in  conducting  such 
business,  it  becomes  a  question  of  public  concern  and  the  State  may 
intervene  in  the  interest  of  public  wtvlfare. 

For  the  reasons  suggested,  a  contract  by  one  rnt<*ring  the  service  of 
a  railroad  company  waiving  his  right  of  action  for  damages  wliich  he 
may  receive  in  consequence  of  the  negligence  of  its  agents,  servants, 
or  employees  is  void. 
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Hotms  OK  Labor— EinnT*HouR  Law — MuNTtciFAOTiEs — Consti- 
TUTioxALrrr  of  Statute—  Keeje  i\  People,  Supreme  Court  ofCohrado^ 
87  Pacific  Rtpfirfer^  page  7'^/.— Jolm  A,  Ke^fe and  others  were  convicted 
in  tJie  district  com*t  of  the  city  and  county  of  Denver  of  employing  labor- 
ers on  public  improvements  for  a  longer  period  than  eight  hours  a 
day,  from  which  judgment  the^^  appealed.  The  work  was  that  of  con- 
gtmcting  a  sewer  for  the  city,  and  the  statute  limiting  to  eight  per  day 
the  hours  of  lj(lM>r  of  employees  on  public  works  was  claimed  to  have 
no  cxmstitutional  application.  This  claim  the  supreme  court  refused 
to  allow,  and  afTirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  c^urt,  as  appears, 
from  the  follo%\  ing  quotation  frtun  the  opinion  of  Judge  Gabbert,  who 
spoke  for  the  court: 

Counsel  are  agreed  that  this  statute  does  not  fall  within  the  police 
power  of  tlie  StiUe.  The  attorne^'^-general  concedes  that  it  can  not  bo 
sustained  as  a  valid  exercise  of  such  power,  since  it  is  inhibited  by  the 
decision  of  tliis  court  In  re  Morgan,  26  Colo,  415,  58  Pac.  1071  [Bulle- 
tin No,  27,  p.  406],  and  as  that  proposition  is  within  the  ban  of  pmc- 
ticall}'  all  decisions  of  Fedeial  and  State  courts  in  similar  ciises.  If  it 
can  be  upheld  jit  all,  the  attori>ey-general  says,  it  must  be  solely  upon 
the  principle  that  the  State  may  prescril>e  for  itself  and  its  subordinate 
political  snlKlivLsions,  the  conditions  upon  which  all  public  work  shall 
Lc  performed;  and  as  counties,  townships,  school  districts,  and  munici- 
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i>!iliti(vs  nn*  Init  men*  politioal  suhtlivisitm.s  of  the  State  gnvernnii*nt^ 
itH  iiuxiliiiry  orj^aniztttions,  or  agencies,  for  the  purpose  of  local  gt>v-2 
cniinont,  the  Slate,  as  the  princinal,  may  impose  upon  these  agencies'] 
pi*ecLsely  the  snnie  concHtions  wiUi  resnect  to  tfie  doiii^  of  their  publia 
H'ork  that  it  can  prescribe  for  it^self.     We  agree  with  C4)unsel  that  thir 
fitetute,  if  xnlul,  us  m  up*»n  the  {^nunul  that  the  Stitte,  in  its  proprii; 
tary  capacity,  niay  properly  prescrihe  for  it«clf  and  'tis  auxiliary 
of  ji^>veniuieiit  tlie  terms  ami  conditions  on  which  work  of  a  pti 
nature  mny  he  ikuie.     It  can  not  be  upheld  as  an  exerei^e  of  the  i 
en>if:n  pohee  power,  as  has  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  thi 
Unitecl  States  Htid  every  State  court  of  last  resort  that  hns  hiul  cKxasioc 
to  consider  the  quewtion.     The  latest  decision  of  the  Supreme  Cour 
of  the  United  States  on  that  question  is  Loc^hner  v,  N.  Y.,  108  U. 
45,  25  Sup.  Ct.  53i>,  41>  L.  Ed.  y37  [Bulletin  No,  59,  p.  340],  in  whicl 
many  of  tne  cases  are  reviewed,  and  the  dl  !  i  hetweeQ  a  oaael  ' 

this  and  the  of>e  under  oonsiderntiou  wn^  j  out,     Whslhinr 

statute  can  he  upheld  on  the  pround  relied  upon  br  the  attar 
general,  the  autlmrities  are  not   in  accord,      rnihably  the  leadii^ 
case  apainst   such  legislation  is  Cic\t>Iand  t\  Clements  Constracfjoi 
Co.  (Ohio),  05  N.  H  S85,  59  L.  R.  A.  775,  93  Am.  St.  Rep.  070. 

Other  cases  were  citetl,  after  which  Judge  Gabbert  said: 

These  authorities  are  based  upon  the  proposition  that  with  respect 
to  the  carrying  on  uf  works  of  imprtivement  by  municipal  corpormtioosy 
they  are  as  frtn*  from  legislative  restraint  by  statutes  of  this  character 
m  ire  private  .  nons  in  carrying  out  the  olijects  of  tbrnil 

|Hiration;  and  ,  rivate  corpora!  muK  may  not  thus  beeonli 

it  folk>w*s  that  nuua4i|ml  <  t  t>e;  that  a  municfi 

eorpanilian^  in  exercismg  ;  ^  *wers  which  may 

eriy  be  dasUenalad  as  **  private/  c^JucermuK  ite  purely  prirate  i 
are»  like  privtite  4H-irporHttons,  free  from  such  conUol  of  the  legi 
departjuei  orimieut.     On  tlie  other  side,  the  leading  case,  and 

tjie  one  on  \^ .... .« tiie  attoniev-ceneral  mainlv  relies^  ia  AtUn  f.  KaJisia, 
im  II S,  218. 24  Sup.  Ct.  124  [Bulletin  No.  50,  p.  1771.  The  case  kom 
of  fiiBl  impresskiJi  m  Hus  State.  Defendanls  are  mistaken  in  thdr 
Wppoakioii  that  In  re  Mor|:an,  s^upra,  h  oonolosive  in  their  favor  Tha 
mmmJii^  underlying;  the  statute  tbits  co—ltued  k  entirelv  dcfferent 
nfom  dial  upon  whii  h  the  act  under  eonsklsmtion  reels.  Ln  the  ooo^ 
flict  of  authority  on  the  subject,  reme  Court  of  the  Unite 

Stat«s  having  deriLfiHl  t1.o  pfts  Ut    ,^  ^i,  n  in  upholding  the  Kanstp^- 
lav  in  the  AtRin  1  all  eonfotm  to  our  usml  eoalotn  l^ 

foUowi^  ?  ti  .  1...^  ^^^  uibunal  ki  dMermiiuty  the  caar  ^ 

bar.    '  he  coma  of  hb  Miiikin  in  thai  cast 

mantkwiy  ana  lucKiiy  2»i^ies  ine  priiioiplo  Q|XMa  v&ich  londatioa  at  I 
th/igmei0t  muplwM^.  thai^withoui  fwtlwr  c^unnrnt^vv  melto  IbBowii^ 
tsseerpls,  «s  coit^tlituttn^  the  rtasons  tormiMmaa^  our  act:  ^Tbaaa 
qoestioas — ^indeed,  the  entire  argiuawit  of  4tiHidfeiil*a  eouasel — 
sfiem  to  attach  loo  tittle ooosiiqttaoca  lo  due  rAf iiwi  aiintin'  between  a 
State  and  ila  mmieipal  oaepoemlioaa,  Sbek  oorpoimtiaDa  are  the 
croatuma^  namm  polilicml  sohdiTisiai«,  of  Iho  Stale  W  the  |im|iaiO  of 
ejcetttoiag  a  part  of  its  povnets^  Thmr  may  exert  onlj  aach  poweiB  aa 
mtt  e3m^dy  gr^nt^d  to  ibetst«  or  smAk  aa  tsar  he  nfceaaarilr  impBid 
IWitn  thim  panied.  What  Iher  tavf^tlhr  do^of  a  pttbSe  ' ' 
^     the  eMetiMief  the*  Stale,    ^nm^ 
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^86iis€f  only  auxiliaries  of  the  State  for  the  purposes  of  locul  tjovem- 
meut/'     *    *    *    But  defeudants  say,  if  sucu  be  the  rule  that  is  appli- 

!  cable  to  municipalit  ie^  in  tliis  State  organized  under  our  general  laws, 
it  is  not  pertinent  to  the  cit>;  and  county  of  Denver,  which  was  created 
by  article  20  of  the  com^titution.  The  present  city  and  county  of  Den- 
%^er  was  created  by  this  conjstitutional  amendment  as  the  result  of  the 
direct  vote  of  the  people  of  the  entire  State. 

But  the  municipality  of  Denver,  though  created  by  a  constitutional 
amendment  b^^  a  direct  vote  of  the  people,  and  having  the  power  to 
frame  its  owti' charter,  is  just  as  much  an  agency  of  the  State  for  the 
purpose  of  government  as  if  it  was  organized  under  a  general  law 
passed  by  the  general  assembly.     The  mode  of  its  creation  does  not 

■  change  tlie  nature  of  its  relation  to  the  State.  Like  cities  and  to^tis 
organized  under  the  General  Statutes,  it  is  still  a  part  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment. It  is  as  much  amenable  to  State  control  in  all  matters  of  a 
public,  as  distingulshe<l  from  matters  of  a  local,  character,  as  are  other 
municipalities.    The  State  still  has  the  supreme  power  to  enact  general 

I  laws,  declaring  what  shall  be  its  public  policy,  and  it  can  make  them 
applicable  to  the  city  of  Denver,  as  well  as  to  all  other  cities  of  the 
StAte.  This  act  in  effect  declares  that  it  is  the  public  policy  of  the 
State  not  to  permit  any  officer  or  agent  of  the  State,  or  its  municipali- 
ties, or  any  contractor  thereof,  to  employ  any  working  man  in  the  pro- 
secution of  public  work  for  more  than  eiuht  liours  a  day;  find,  for  a 
violation  of  the  statute,  a  penalty  is  provided.  What  the  public  policy 
of  the  State  is  rests  with  its  legislative  department.  The  work  of 
building  a  sanitary  sewer  by  a  city,  in  a  sense,  is  local  in  that  it  affects, 

Erimarily,,  its  own  citizens;  but  it  is  directly  connected  with  the  public 
ealth,  and  is  a  matter  of  concern  and  great  importance  to  the  people 
of  the  entire  State.  The  State  has  never  relinquished  to  the  new  city 
and  county  of  Denver,  and  never  can  surrender  to  it,  the  power  to  enact 

I  laws  to  punish  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  the  operation  of  such 
laws  embraces  all  of  the  people  of  the  State,  whether  living  in  munici- 
palities or  counties  created  directly  by  the  constitution,  or  organized 
Hours  of  Laih>r— Mines — Vioi^ation  of  Statute — Construc- 
tion^— State  IK  ni(mipson,  Svpreme  Court  of  Wyoming ^  S7  Paeijic 
Reporter,  page  J^SS, — ^Al  Thompson,  a  miner,  was  charged  with  the 
offense  of  having  violated  the  law  limiting  to  eight  per  day  the  hours 
of  labor  of  miners  and  laborers  in  coal  mines,  and  demurred  to  the 
charge.  Tlie  district  court  of  Sheridan  County  sustained  the  demurrc*r 
and  the  State  appealed*  The  supreme  court  sustained  the  ruling  of 
the  court  below,  holding  that  the  act  of  a  muier  working  more  than 
the  prescribed  eight  hours  was  not  an  offense  %dtliin  the  intent  of 
the  law. 

The  law  in  question  is  found  in  sections  25S6-25S9,  Revised  Stat- 

kutes  of  Wyoming  of  1S99.     Tlie  act  provides  that  ''Eight  hours  shall 
constitute  a  day*s  work  for  all  miners  and  laborers**  in  coal  mines, 
w4th  exceptions  as  to  emergencies;  that  the  term  **day  *'  in  a  contract 
I      shall  bo  construed  to  mean  eight  hours,  and  fixes  a  penalty  for  a  vio- 
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lattrin  of  I  ho  statitt^^  by  "any  owiiijr,  lessee  or  op«*iil<^r»  lib  or  it 
agent,  cm[>Ioy6es  or   servants/'     The  c^nstniotion  of    these  prorir 
sion.s  is  found  in  tho  following  quotation  from  the  opinion  of  the  court|j 
OS  delivered  by  Judge  Beard.     After  citing  llie  law  in  full,  he  said: 

The  first  section  of  the  statute  enacts  that  eight  houj*8  shall  con^ 
Btituto  a  day's  work  for  all  coal  miners  and  laborers  eni]doyed  in  nni 
ooal  mine;  Imt  doe^  not  attemjit  to  (ix  the  number  of  boura  tliat  shaT 
tH>nstitutc  a  tbty's  work  for  any  oitier  dnss  of  persoiii*  euiplo3re<l  in  o 
about  the  opera tionii  of  the  mine.     The  second  secUon  defines  Ihfl 
meaning  of  uje  word  '^day '*  when  used  in  any  contract  made  betweeal 
the  owner,  hvssee,  or  operator  of  a  coal  mine  with  i^^iich   minej-  or 
laborer  for  his  serviceH  oa  fsueh.     It  is  only  in  contracts  between 
opemtors  of  coal  mines  and  a  miner  or  laborer  in  the  mine  and  fof 
hi3  servicer  as  such  that  the  word  '^day"  is  to  be  construed  to 
ei^ht  hours.     Thua  it  will  bo  seen  that  by  those  sections  of  the  acl 
miners  and  laborers  are  treated  as  a  distinct  class  of  eranloyeea,  aod 
it  is  nowhere  in  the  act  declared,  in  t^^rms,  lo  be  unlawful  for  tb#m 
to  work  more  tiian  8  liours  in  any  21.     The  object  of  the  statute,  w^ 
think,  was  to  prevent  the  employers  of  such  miners  ami  laborers  from 
renuiriu^  of  them  an  ynreasonafde  number  of  hours  of  work  in  a  cal-j 
endur  tiny,  ami  to  iix  the  number  of  liours  that  shouhl  constituta  a 
day's  work  for  such  miner  or  lalx>rer  and  entitle  him  to  a  day's  wages, 
and  not  to  punish  the  miner  or  Jalxirer  who,  as  in  this  case,  should j 
vohinlurily  perform  more  than  eight  hours  labor  in  the  mine  in  a  cal- 
endar day.     In  a  c^ise  arising  itnder  tlie  statutes  of  Utah,  which  ar 
somewliat  similar  to  ours,  in  which  case  an  employer  was  prosecuted 
for  mdawfully  emidoying  one  to  work  in  a  mine  f<>r  the  [htio*!  of  lOl 
houi^  each  day,  the  Supreme  (3ourt  of  the  United  States  quotes  and 
ex[*ressly  concurs  in  the  language  used  by  I  he  supreme  court  of  UtahJ 
*is  follows:  **The  legislature  has  also  recomized  the  fact,  which  thdi 
experience  of  legislators  in  many  States  has  corroborated,  that  the 
proprietors  of  these  establishments  and  their  operatives  do  not  stand  < 
upon  an  efjuality,  and  that  their  interests  are,  to  a  certain  extent,] 
conflic(ing.     The  former  naturally  desire  to  obtain  as  much  labor  ns\ 
possilde  from  their  emploTces,  while  the  latter  are  often  induced  hyj 
the  fear  of  discliarge  to  conform  to  regulations  which  their  judgment,! 
fairly  exercised,  would  pronounce  to  be  detrimental  to  their  health  I 
or  sirtnigth.     In  other  Wi>rds,  the  proprietors  lay  dowTi  the  rules  iind( 
the  laborers  are  pmcticallv  constrained  to  ol>ey  them."     (Holden  tk 
Hardy,  169  U.  S.  360,  397.  18  Sup.  Ct.  383," 39(1,  42  L,  Ed.  780.; 
The  penalty  impo«?d  by  the  statute  is  to  be  intlicted  upon  ^^an] 
owner,  lessee  or  ojxirator,  his  or  its  agent,  employees  or  servants, | 
violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act."     We  think  the  f>ersonaj 
desij^nated  ty  the  words  ** employees  or  servants,"  as  tised  in  thifj 
section,  nnist*  be  constnied  as  belonging  to  the  same  class  of  personal 
as  those  designatetl  by  the  word  **agi*nt,"  used  in  the  same  connee-l 
tion;  that  Ls,  that  class  of  emjdoyees  or  servants  who  stand  in  thei 
place  of  the  ovvnc»r,  k^ssee,  or  operator  of  the  mine,  and  who  havel 
something  to  do  with  employing,  superintending,  or  dinrun<j  thaj 
miners  and  laborers  in  the  perfonnance  of  their  labors.     The  legis* 
iatiire  having  twice,  in  the  prrceding  sections  of  the  act,  us^ed  ih€ 
terms  '* miners  and  laborers*    as  a  cla89  distinci  and  separate  from^ 
cUiver  employee's  and  sorvaats,  it  ia  reasonable  to  suppose  tbai^  if  il 
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was  the  intenlion  to  include  them  in  the  penal  provision,  tliey  would 
have  been  de^^igiiated  by  the  same  terms  or  at  least  bj  terms  equally 
unequivocaL 


Sunday  I^bor— R aiuioads — I  ntekstatr  Commerce — Consti- 
TTTTiONAiJTY  OF  STATirrE— 5e«/^  V.  State,  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia^ 
SB  Southeastern  Reporter,  page  472. — Thia  case  arose  under  the  law 
of  Ga^rgia  which  prohibits  the  running  of  freight  and  excursion 
trains  within  the  State  on  Sunday,  with  exceptions  as  to  trains  car- 
rj'ing  live  stock,  perishable  goods,  etc.  J.  N.  Seele,  superintendent 
of  transportation  of  the  S«juthern  Railway  Company,  was  convicted 
in  the  superior  court  of  Habersham  County,  and  appealed  on  the 
ground  that  such  a  regulation  was  in  excess  of  the  power  of  the  State 
inasmuch  as  it  interfered  with  interstate  commerce. 

The  supreme  court  ruled  in  favor  of  tlie  constitutionality  of  the 
act  and  afTuToed  the  judgment  of  the  court  below,  as  appeai*s  from 
the  following  extract  from  its  opinion^  delivered  by  Juflge  Atkinson: 

In  Hennington  v.  State,  90  Ga.  396,  17  S,  E,  1009,  it  was  held  that 
section  4578  of  the  Code  of  1S82  (Pen.  Code  1895,  section  420),  in 
making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  run  a  freight  train  upon  any  railroad  in 
this  State  on  the  Sabbath  Day,  was  a  regulation  of  internal  police, 
and  not  a  regulation  of  commerce,  and  was,  therefore,  not  in  conflict 
with  the  provisions  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  dele- 

§ating  to  Congress  the  pow^r  lo  regulate  commerce  among  tlie  several 
tates.  This  decision  was  rendered  in  1S92,  and  upon  wTit  of  error 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  the  ruling  was  aiTirmed 
hy  that  court.  (Hennington  v.  State  of  treorgia,  163  U*  S.  299,  16 
Sup.  Ct,  10S6,  41  L.  Ed.  166:)  It  was  said  by  that  court  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  legislation  in  Question  that  suggests  that  it  was 
enacted  with  the  purpose  to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  or  with 
any  other  purpose  than  to  prescribe  a  rule  of  civil  duty  for  all  who 
on  the  Saboatn  Day  were  in  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  Stale; 
that,  while  the  statute  afl'ects  interstate  commerce  m  a  limited  dcOTee, 
it  is  not  for  that  reason  a  needless  intrusion  upon  the  domain  of  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction,  nor  strictly  a  regulation  oi  interstate  comiuei:ce, 
but  is  an  ordinary  police  regulation,  designed  to  secure  the  well-being 
and  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  is 
not  invahd  by  force  alone  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates; 
and  that  it  is  to  bo  respected  in  the  coiu'ts  of  the  Union  until  super- 
seded  and  displaced  by  some  act  of  Congress  passed  in  execution  of 
the  power  gi^anted  to  it  bv  the  Constitution.  There  has  been  no  leg- 
islation by  Congress  on  this  subject,  and  therefore  the  ruling  of  this 
court,  as  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  is  tlie 
law  of  the  land  at  the  present  titue.  We  have  been  re(|uested  to 
review  and  overnde  the  decision  of  this  court  above  referred  to, 

I  We  decline  to  do  this,  for  two  reasons:  (1)  We  are  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  reasoning  of  the  learned  Chief  Justice  who  rendered  the  opin- 
ion in  that  case,  (2)  The  cimclnsion  reached  by  him  was  affirmed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  ITnited  States;  and,  until  that  court 
sees  fit  to  overrule  the  decision  made  by  it,  we  are  bound  to  follow  it. 
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ITlHJ  Tenth  lln<»fliU  Ui'pnft  of  ttiifl  DureAU  cooUJnn  nil  lawt  ol  tbe  vnrlotiaSUtvi  iin<l  l^rrtiortini  »fnl 
uf  tlio  nnitcd  Hr   '  -  •>•  i  ^^inj^  to  lahof,  in  fort--  k....... r.    j    m^4^    Later  oiuictnMsQU  are  f^rodixvd  Id 

iiU4Y<fijialvo|iiNii<  ;rtittjH>giiialngxv  Mbp  Uiuo  of  Miifch,  1005*    Aeumal«.Uv« 

Index  of  ihoMi  I  ntN  U  to  be  foun  ^i.  of  thli  Ivamn] 

NEW  YORK. 

ACTS  OF  1906. 
t'liAi'Tini   [29r—l7mp€€tion  of  facioTW—Swfat  shopM. 

BECTiciN  1.  Si'i'linii  itiw  hundred  of  cliaptor  four  hundr»xl  iind  fifloen  of  thi^  hkwm 
cighttMTi  hundri'tl  uml  iiirR'tv-seveiip     •    ♦     •    aa  amendt-'d  by  chtipU'r  onr  hundr 
and  ninrey-^rm'  of  th<*  !iiw8  of  eighteen  hundrt'd  imd  ninety- nine  and  i  haptrr  tlvi*  him 
dri-'d  liud  idly  of  tho  tiiwn  of  niiirtoen  hundrud  and  four^  ib  hvtvUy  amonJed  to  read  j 
ftdlowp: 

Sci'tion  t(H).  No  irni-nunt  houH^  nur  any  i>arl  tluTct)!  shall  hv  UBi>d  for  the  purp<j«9l 

of  mumifiu'lurinii,  ultrTin^\  r<'p»\inngor  fHo>hiin'  ihorcin,  any  c^iafi*,  \ct^i»,  kni^e  ] 

truuwrnit,  dv*  ndlp,  rloiikp,  liiits*  cuij^^  B\it*l**  '■  <  vs.  1  don  new,  dn^spce,  waitsts, 

liandti,  undfin^Tar,  ntt  kiv*  ar,  furs,  fur  Uid  mr  giiraienti?,  r^kirta,  nhiitSt  afl 

jiUfvi'H,  pfM/k«?lh<Mikn,  t^tipjw-iti,  piijMT  box«.s,  piAjxr  bags,  fralhfira,  artitirial  flnwf?r 

cij^anHt'*?*,  <'ij^urB,  uinbrt'lfui^»or  urtirh-H  uf  rubbiT.  nor  for  thopurpoecof  niunufarfnrini^Jl 

pn  r  J  packing  niai  umni,  t<p{igbotii,  icv  crniin,  icost  i^ndy,  ronfi  • 

or  wuboui  II  lironjui  thtTcfor  as  pR»vidfd  in  ihm  article 

Ju  I'  HI  1 -Miti»nt»d  L*^hidl  api»ly  l<'  r    n,..-     ,  ..<Y.    .  ».;.<.  .,,  .^.:^  «  .;.i„  .,., 

linen  fabrirM  I  hat  are  nubjirti^d  i 

Aj^plioalion  for  H\jt  h  a  lircnK*  eh  I  '  i 

of  BucU  toni^moul  huuso,  or  by  hi»  duly  authorized  agent,     ^urh  appiiratiou  f<ii 

drsrribo  ihv  hmi??r  by  «tr<^^t  nnmbor  or  of h^'rwine,  a»  ihcj  case  may  br,  in  ?tirh  mj 

ft>«  ^  to  find  tlic3samr;*i[  ►  gtal 

niH  ntain  the  full  Daiii<  r<i!« 

own*  r  <  !  til  in  Mil  h  fi»rm  as  the  romiuiift'innrr  .  i  ial 

d^'ti^rmino.  !l   bo  prt*par<Ml  and    furiiibhed  by  lh« 

uioTT'-  '■■<  'I  *■  • ii.  .r.  .f,  iin,  ootnmimoner  of  Labor 

ni  r  Ixmrd,  or  other  appropriate 

aoi  n  nf  siu'h  houficis;  if  .^u(  h  n 

ftli'  inicablc  ']  r 

eji  1  tmlit^ate  i  ru 

lin  iLvr  oi  h^U*r,  inay,  v 

Oil  ?t  fnr  a  lir»'n««\  anM 


•  T  «fr,  tivil  Mici)  building  i«  m  A  ci««u)  : 
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litary  condition  and  that  tlie  artirKs  sp^nfied  in  thb  f»ertion  may  be  manu- 
ihcHMn  under  clean  and  healthful  eondi lions,  h**  shall  grant  a  lict''n*^f*  |»**nnit- 
tin^^e  M9t^  of  such  buildiog,  for  the  ptirpose  of  manufacturing,  altering,  repairing  or 
liuifihing  such  articles.  8udi  license  shaU  be  fmme<J,  Fuch  frame  tf»  he  furnished  by 
the  ctmH"'— '' '^"•"  of  labor  upon  receipt  by  him  of  one  dollar  for  which  a  receipt  in 
wilting  \  en,  and  ^nall  be  po^ed  by  the  owner  in  a  et>nspicnous  place  in  the 

public  t  _     II  the  entrance  fltx>r  of  the  fcuilding  to  which  it  relates.     It  may  be 

revoked  by  the  commii^ioner  of  labor  if  the  health  of  the  o^nimunitv  or  of  the  em« 
ployecfi  requires  it,  or  if  the  owner  of  the  said  tenement  house,  or  his  duly  authorized 
agent  faila  to  comply  with  the  orders  of  the  ctiinmis^ioner  of  lalwr  witliin*ten  days 
alter  the  receipt  of  euch  orders,  or  If  it  appeai?  that  the  building  to  which  such  license 
relates  l?  not  in  a  healthy  an  '  ar>'  condition.     In  every  c-a^e  whtrt^ a  license 

is  revoked  or  denied  by  tl^  <if  labor  the  reasons  thereft»r  i=J\all  be  Mated 

in  writing,  and  the  reixVds  *-i  .  ,x, ..  ,  ^  » . .  ^,  i^ .n  or  denial  shall  be  deemfxl  public  records. 
Where  a  license  i£i  revoked,  before  such  tenement  hou&e  can  a^in  be  U5**d  for  the  pur- 
poses specitied  in  this  section,  a  new  license  must  be  obtaineii,  as  if  no  license  had  pre- 
viously existed.  Every  tenement  house  and  all  the  parts  thereof  in  which  any  of  the 
articles  named  in  this  section  are  manufactured,  altered,  n'fjaind  or  finished  shall  be 
kept  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  cfindition  and  shall  be  subject  to  Inspection  and  exaniin&- 
tion  by  the  comiuiis^ioner  of  labor,  for  the  purposi'  of  ascertaining  whether  said  gar- 
men  Ls  or  arlirb^  or  part  or  parts  ihen*of,  are  clean  and  free  from  vermin  and  every 
matter  of  an  infectious  or  contagious  nature.  An  im^pection  nhall  be  made  by  the  com- 
missioner of  bhc*r  of  each  licensed  tenement  house  not  less  than  once  in  everj'  sir 
months,  to  determine  its  sanitjiry  condition,  and  sball  include  all  parts  of  such  house 
and  the  pluml>ing  thereof.  Before  making  such  inspwction  the  <ximniissioner  of 
labor  may  c:Min?ult  the  records  of  the  local  department  or  board  charged  with  the  duty 
of  eanitary  innp^Miion  of  tenement  hoiises,  to  deterinine  the  frequency  of  orders  issued 
by  such  aeiMrtm€mt  or  boanl  in  relation  to  the  said  tenemc^nt  house,  since  the  las^ 
ineperiion  f»f  such  building  was  made  by  the  commi^ioner  of  labor  Whenever  the 
coi  1 1  r  of  lalior  finds  any  unsanitary  condition  in  a  tenement  house  for  which  & 

lit'  -en  issued  as  proviJled  in  this  section,  he  shall  at  once  issue  an  order  to  the 

owii'  I  L.i'  I.  wf  directing  him  to  remedy  such  condition  forthwith.  Whenever  the  com- 
mif¥ioner  of  labt^r*  finds  any  of  the  article?  sp<*cifHxl  in  this  section  manufacturt^, 
alter»Nl,  repaired  or  finished  or  in  pro<*ess  thert<if.  in  a  PKtm  or  apartment  of  a  tenement 
house,  anfl  such  room  or  apartment  is  in  a  filthy  condition,  he  shall  notify  the  tenants 
tliereof  to  immediately  clean  the  same,  and  to  maintain  it  in  a  cleanly  condition  at  all 
time«;  where  the  commissioner  of  labor  linde  such  nxim  or  apartment  to  be  habitually 
kept  in  a  filthy  condition,  he  mav  in  his  discretion  caupe  to  ne  affixed  to  the  entrance 
.door  of  such  apartiiient  a  placiird  calline  attention  to  such  facts  and  prohibiting  the 
manufacture,  altemtion,  repair  or  finisning  of  said  articles  therein.  No  person, 
except  the  commissioner  of  labor,  shall  remoAc  or  deface  any  such  placard  so  aflixed* 
None  of  the  arlicU^  specifieil  in  this  section  shall  be  manufacttired,  altered,  repaired 
or  finished  in  any  riH»m  or  apartment  of  a  tenement  house,  where  there  is  or  has  been 
a  case  <if  infectious,  contagious  or  conununicable  disease  in  such  room  or  apartment, 
tintil  such  time  as  the  local  department  or  board  of  health  shall  certify  to  the  commis* 
eioner  of  la^K>r  that  such  disease  has  temiinated,  and  that  the  said  rtntm  or  apartment 
has  bi*en  properly  disinfected,  if  disinfect ii»n  after  such  disease  is  renuire*!  by  the 
Iwul  ontHnance*,  or  by  the  rules  or  regulations  of  such  department  or  board.  "None 
of  the  articles  specitied  in  this  section  shall  be  manufactured,  altered,  n^paired,  or 
finished  in  a  part  of  a  cellar  or  basenunt  of  a  tenement  house,  which  is  more  than  one- 
haJf  of  its  height  below  the  level  of  the  curb  or  ground  outside  of  or  adjoining  the  same. 
No  perfon  shall  hire,  employ  or  contract  with  anv  pc^n^m  lo  manufa<*ture,  alter,  repair 
or  finish  any  of  the  articles  named  in  this  setnion  m  any  nx>m  or  apartment  in  an>  tene- 
ment house  not  having  a  license  therefor  issut^d  as  aforesaid.  None  of  the  articlee 
specified  in  this  section  shall  be  manufactured,  altere<l,  repaireni  or  finished  in  any 
room  or  apartment  of  a  tenement  house  unless  said  room  or  apartment  shall  be  well 
lighted  and  ventilateil  and  shall  contain  at  least  five  hundre<I  cubic  fet^  of  air  space  for 
every  pen«K:»n  working  therein,  or  by  any  person  other  than  the  meml>ers  of  the  family 
livinc^  therein;  except  that  in  licensed  tenement  houses  penscm.**  not  members  of  the 
family  may  be  employed  in  apartments  on  the  gnvund  floor  or  sertmd  flo<3r,  used  only 
for  shops  of  dressmakers  who  deal  solely  in  the  custom  trade  direct  to  the  consumer, 
provided  that  such  apartments  shall  bein  the  opinion  of  the  comraisaioner  of  labor  in 
the  highest  degree  sanitary,  well  lighted,  well  ventilated  and  plumbed,  and  provid<>d 
further  that  the  whole  number  of  persons  therein  shall  not  exceed  one  to  each  one 
thousand  cubic  feet  t)f  air  space,  and  that  there  sliall  be  no  children  under  fourteen  i 
years  of  age  living  or  working  therein;  before  any  euch  room  or  apartment  can  be  e 
used  a  special  permit  therefor  shall  be  issued  by  "the  commissioner  of  labor,  a  copy  * 
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iLpply  t^jiibuUi^f'  ii  lilt' only  wuih  >...  ..  im  -^  nn  .iii.,  ..  i..  ., m  -jp,  .  .,1.  ^  '»,  t^nicfiaii 
in  a  j^hop  on  the  nniin  or  ground  lltH^r  lh*'nHjf  wlflt  »  i4<  purut<'  4*ntrHiicr  to  Uiio  MfeH* 
limtjftiii'rttHl  with  living  rcN)m!(  Aud  ciiiiruly  ficp^initi'  fruin  ilits  retsl  uf  Uie  buildio;^] 
L'lnw^d  iJiirtiliom  wilhoul  unv  opotiingir)  wlmtsuevcjr  ftnd  not  uiw^l  for  ^Icrping  or  1  ^  ~ 
ilru'iiim'  n  law,  April  Ii,  liHHk 

Cnxnun  150,  — Fr«r  ptt6fiV  wmploifmint  office*. 

iSBifi'Hix'  1.  Ariitlf  lUri'O't'fihmAtinjf  ol  iM»eli«*iiii  (urly,  forly-oii**,  forty-lwo  atidfiM 
tbriH*  (if  c'hupitT  fr»ur  Liuticlrt'il  tttnl  liflit'ti  of  the*  lawn  of  etghtctnt  butidriHi  niid  tiii 
HC'ven     *     ■     •     iii  h*  r«-l»y  rfpt^alcd,  and  the  fri***  piihHi'  **mpU»yim'iit  burcmvn*  < 
li»)ir*d  llirrt'unih'r  ar»'  lu'r»*'l\v  idM»liHh<  0, 

BcMHiine  ft  Uw.  April  d,  ItMMt. 

iSkitius  I.  Arti<'!t*?ixof  c'hiiptiT  fourlnitidri'il  an  '     '  T  tbolaw^ta  t^ignici 

flfr<I  ainl  ninvly-^tcvi'ii,     ^     *     ^     i^  In  rrlty  niik'  Mbluigf  nt  U^  ttiid 

tw<»  rn^w  K^'f'tiiHiH,  In  hf»  ^rtioiK^  ninrly  /mir  ;uul  m..-  « >..»*,  and  lo  ft^d  1 

S4*f'lion  OK  A  t<»»mni  Imttjrv  willun'lb«*  uh'u  nnij;  of  tho  trmi  us  twed  in  tbia  < 
b  a  imiUlin^,  iM'pibi-atr  p»ru^  «»/ wliich  ato  im  tupii'cl  nnd  ui^^hI  liy  difT<a^'n(  ^m  i>ii] 
IMiiit'ti  or  cnrp<»rMLionH,  and  ont*  or  luor*^  of  which  parlH  if  tu*  nnvd  tui  to  « 
mfiif'tnry.     Ibe  owuiT,  wh^'lluT  or  not  hv  i»  ti^m  ono  of  tbi*  oiTUpant-  I  I 

rf'Hp*'*  tivi'  biuMti'ji  (if  itmautj^,  aUaW  bi^  rt':H|>on^ib|it  fur  tbo  ol»aorv:uu  • 
for  lilt*  nonr^hpi'rvanri*  of  ih»'  ft»Uuwinjf  provisions  of  ihin  arli(*bs  ut<\  1  ii 
to  the  routrary  no^witll^tau^bng,  — tvani«4y  tbt-  provi.^-I 
i*i|?hly,  ♦M$clity-iwo,  oiyh(y-tbri'<\  riKhiy-nix,  nimbly  ant! 
of  HiH'iinii  t^i^biy-orH'  with  n-Huttt  lo  lb«^  li^bliik|;  of  hul.    .,iMi  -,-.mt, 
(hi'  U-^MorP  or  fommM  also  Miall  bo  ro.H|H»ri-sibb»  for  tbf  obiMTvam-f  an 
ib<'  honobHM'VHUro  of  iIh<  provi>«iiinH  of  »«4<-tii>ni»  Hcvinly-itinf  anrl  nn 
llu'b*  rt'Hpvi'livt'  hohlinp*.     T\w  owner  of  <*vor)^  lenani  fiwlory  t«ball  providi*  oim  h 
rati'  fartory  ibcrtnn  wilb  waltT-rUisM^tij  in  atHonbnue  with  Ihe  provi.<ioiw  uf  ^>«  tffl 
«*i>:bty-c'i4fhi,  nnd  with  propor  and  nnllii  ii-ni  wah-r  and  pbnnbing  pipfw  Mud  a  pri'i 
and  HuHif  ii*nl  itnpply  of  wuii«r  lo  *MafcbK'  lbt»  U'nanl  or  li-wni'i*  tlo^rt^if  t«»  romply  wiibl 
Iho  provis^ioni*  of  t*aiil  94'^lion.     But  an  an  ahornntivc*  lo  | 
itarb  furtory  an  ai'ort'Hiid,  lb<^  t»vvnrr-  may  pHiviibt  in  thi 
uf  ibt'  pv,,,.,i  .  .  n^t'd  in  roinnion,  wbiio  Inev  will  b<*  ul  ^.m 

|eii(l\  hi  sjiU  porf»oiw  (employed  on  the  pri'mij^en  not  pruvidod  for  in  aci'C 
irilh  ><:•  ^iity-fii^bl,  M'^Hvratt'  wuttT-rloHfiH  tor  «'a*'b  h«x,  of  ::fnl{i<-irnl  nnc 
licc'ommofiait^  all  t*m'li  |,H*n«)nH.  Su<  h  riwuor  hIiuU  k«M«p  ^11  walrr-i  I(ih>'(m  bH'ttU*< 
BfXH'iHfHi  lit  all  tiuu»6»  prt^vrdi'tl  with  proprr  fa*<t*'nin^,  and  propc*rly  wnM'nt^dt  ' 
vc«nnlaliHb  rh*»n»  naniiary  and  fri'«'  innu  all  oK^'^nc  writing  or  niarkins.  Oai3 
walor-«'to«*tH  (*liaU  only  \w  p*'rniilt«'d  wb<To  ibt*  roinniir<*<ioiu*r  *if  lnUir  3iall 
that  ilM'V  ar<*  ncrcs^^iry  or  prt»fi'rahlf.  and  tbvy  cbaU  tbrri  \t<  '    '  "  n 

in  ai'cofdanoi'  \Ai)h  hix  dirii  (ion^*,     Tbf  own4'r  of  t'vcry  U*m. 
entin*  budding'  wiH  ilnnrod  aiid  ilo'  pbindnnj;  !b*"r»M»f  iit  h  ^  .- 
tiotu  nnd  f^lmll  k*Mp  tlir  toJlar*  ba?tru»vnt»  yiirdn,  luva  wuy:'.  vac  ii 
and  all  puri>*  and  fihirtv-  uM*d  in  connnon  in  a  eb'iLn,  >iaiutaryanu 
tiball  k»'<'p  rn«  Il  purij^  lbv'n*of  a.^  may  r^ninonably  i»«»  rt^piiri'il  l»y  th«*  >  « 

klior  propiTlv  li^hird  ut  all  bnurs*  or  tinu'w  wlu*n  said  btiibHrT;*  in  i^  j 

puryM  wg.  TU**  iirin  ow  ro'r  a*  nr«'d  in  ihih  arfw  U-  i<hall  be  cot 
iir  own»»n*  of  ih<'  frinhobl  of  ih*^  pn^niiH***,  or  lb**  bf^'O  or  ^ 
III                   hin,  hor  or  llo'ir  iijjfont  in  chiiri^i'  of  ibo  prf»jH*rty,      i  \ 

01                    Li  t*-nant  iait(»rv  .hIiuU  ponnii  tlo-  owniT.  bin  agfut^  u 
III L.,  .L.,,.,l,,j : ..I,,. .  .- I  ^.  L,,L.,  ■,. 
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•  'diii|.;H  in  riH-4»v«T  i>ot«*i*wion  oi  n-jii  prtiprrty.  vua  [mil 
And  will  nt'ViT  oy  thf  t»'nn»<'l  a  lea<*M  any  liftf^-o^ 
i  iu  loinply  with  or  rjrry  oul  any  of  s\ii  b  provi^ioii^,  bif»  " 
UmII  1m^  a  ^;oi^o  fnr  li  p^i^^ri^^ing  t^vid  tenant  by  fiumiiiAiy  |ii 
l.xt'i'pt  HJ<  in  ilni»  arliclo  oilit^rwi?'*^  pD»vitli*d  Ihv  pvrtHjti  t-Mr  (H.'fiaci 
^"ifiition  conilu' iiiiK  **''  «V»ornUng  u  factory  wbflbtT  an  owner  c*r  V 


I  paK  *y[  til*'  bttil()ivi|r  in  which  Lhr  sjiim«  is  pilimtiMl  «»r  *  otherwise,  sliall  \>e 

ie  lor  the  obeen-ance  and  puniAhable  for  the  nonobservauce  of  the  provieiisiis 

.  lartirle,  an^^hing  in  any  Ic^ase  or  aimeinetii  to  the  contrary  ndtwithstanding. 
Sec  S^.  If  the'  commueiouW  of  labor  liBds  evidence  of  coniai^iouB  di^pdise  present  in 
ttny^ienaat  fact<»ry  in  which  any  of  the  artielc«  eniiiiicrate<l  in  eeftion  one  hundred 
heraol  are  uianuiaetiire^l,  altered*  repaired  ar  tiniiihed  he  shj\ll  aflix  to  any  wich  art  idea 
expo9€«i  lo  Rich  contagion  a  label  cuntainmg  ihe  word  'imclean"  and  phall  notify  the 
local  bi>anl  of  health,  who  may  disinfect  such  ariielea  and  th**reuptm  remove 'tiuch 
label.  If  ihe  conuni^ioner  of  talK>r  hnda  any  of  the  articles  spc*cLlied  in  jsaid  8ix*lioii 
one  hundred  in  any  wurkroum  or  fact*jr\'  in  a  tenant  faciorj-  which  is  foul»  unclean,  or 
HDflanitary.  he  may.  after  HtM  making  and  tiling  in  the  public  reourds  oif  his  otiico  a 
[written  order  at^tin^  ihe  reaf^ins  therefor,  allix  to  mich  articles  a  label  containing  the 
[word  ''unclean/*  No  one  but  the  comniii^ssioner  of  labor  shall  remove  any  label  ao 
rafiixed;  and  ho  may  refijrtc  to  remove  it  until  micli  arUclt**  f<haH  have  been  removed 
I  In^m  mjeh  fact^irj,''  and  cleaned,  or  until  5uch  room  ur  rooms  t^all  have  been  cleanetl  or 
[marie  sanitarv. 

Became  a  law,  April  10,  1906, 
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CHAmtK  2\i\.^Jmptction  of /(Hdtomt^AtMrndM* 


S  I.  Section  ot^ty-seven  of  chapter  four  hundred  ajid  fifteen  of  the  la 
hundred  aikd  iimeiy-«ie%'eti,  *  *^  *  is  hereby  amended  to  read  aa  ioWom^L 
\^1.  The  person  in  charge  of  any  factor>-  shall  report  in  WTiting  to  the  com- 
minsinnerfif  lalH»ratl  deatlw,  accidents,  or  injuries?  ^UHtaineti  by  any  perwon  therein  or 
on  the  prcnmcs*  within  forty-eight  hmirs  after  the  time  of  the  accident,  death  or  injury, 
flCatini^aB  ftiUy  as  pos&rible  the  cause  of  the  death  or  the  extent  and  cau84>  of  the  injury, 
snd  tlfte  place  where  the  injured  pens^m  ha**  been  j3t*nt,  with  such  other  or  further  itifor- 
ination  relative  thereto  afl  may  be  required  by  the  ^id  commiiwioner,  who  may  iuvc^ 
ti^tc  ihecausi:^  thered  and  require  guch  precauti*>nd  io  be  taken  as  will  prevent  the 
tecttirenr-e  of  similar  happeiiiiigp.  No  statement  contained  in  any  ftuch  rt»port  a^hall  be 
""^  *    ible  in  evidence  in  any  action  ariii^ing  out  of  the  dt^th  or  accident  t!ier<iin 

Be  a  law,  April  12,  ISOti. 

Cii.VFTi£ifc  250. — £iiiTriiiidiion  rnul  lutiiBing  o/harherB^ 

aOK  1.  t'hajpt^-r  &!X  hundnil  and  thirLy*twu  nf  the  laws  oi  runeteen  hundr*^**!  and 
*    fpn»viding  for  Ihe  examination  and  licensing  of  barben?]  is  hereby 

i^OlttO  »  Ww,  April  19,  190^. 

CiiAJrrRR  275. — hupietion  ttf/tutone* — Labiiing  good§  unlau/%dly  mawifachind, 

S?ECTtox  1.  Se*.titin  one  hun^bviL and  two  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  Oiteen  of  the 
iWB  of  eighteen  hundr(.Hl  and  uinety-seven,  «  *  *  ^^  amended  by  chapter  one 
hundn^l  and  ninety-one  of  the  laws  cif  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-tune*  ia  hereby 
A»tir»udM  Ui  rea*l  a;i  fi,ilV»wa; 

S**«'U*Tn  102.  Artieli«  manufactured^  alterwL  repaired,  or  Jinii^hed  contrarr  to  the 
rtfvi&tfuvs  of  s4'etion  one  hundred  of  this  { liaplcr,  ^hall  not  be  aold  or  exposed  for  aale 
T? -  The  ci^iuni ij^^Iou^T  of  lab*ir  may  coiii^picuously  alB x  tn  any  ?ucli  article 
ilawfully  manufaeliire<l.  alterM,  repaired  or  iiuit*he<l,  a  label  containing 
►  meut  made  prij^te<l  in  small  pica  capital  letters  on  a  tag  not  k^ss  than  four 
I  incb*^  in  length,  or  may  aeiie  and  hold  sucui  article  until  the  aame  fihall  be  disinfectixl 
Lor  cU^incxi  at  the  owner  a  expenjse.  The  commissioner  of  labor  shall  notify  the  person 
Istated  by  the  person  in  po«iej*iion  of  4«iid  article  to  be  the  owner  thereof,  that  he  Ima  m 
tdtnl  or  luiiaed  it.  J*o  perwju  except  the  commLs8ic»ner  of  labor  shall  remove  or 
-  J  Of  label  «>  alnx<!d«  Un!e?«  the  owner  or  person  enlitkxl  to  the  poc^^e^oa 
»  seiKtid  fthall  provide  for  the  dLHinfet^tion  or  cleaning  there<tf  within  one 
Mit  MP.  ji  .liter  it  may  be  destjioyed* 
Be<  Aiut?  a  law,  April  19,  190G. 

CfLkvfttR  S^l^^—Pa^mtrU  of  wagrs  in  ^rifk-^ConifMiruj  ilQru, 

Sbctiov  I,  S»X'tiou  nbie  id  chapter  four  hun<lrctl  and  fifteen  of  ihe  laws  of  eighteeii 
Ikuiulrt^d  and  ninety-eeven,     *    *     •     i^  hereby  amrnded  to  read  as  follows: 
I     8<x^tion  9,  Every  manufacturing,  mining,  quarrying.  mertTflJitilc,  railroad,  street 
I  railway,  i-iinal,  f^b^amlxiat,  teji'gr»pn,  aud  telephone  company,  every  expre*^  company, 
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and  every  waUT  cnnnmnv,  not.  nnmiripal*  and  ovc^n'  pi'Twui,  firm  nr  ro.,    _ 
OTimrrd  in  or  tip*)n  any  pvinllr  work  for  the  Stato  or  any  munirijud  c'f>r|:MJrutii>n  iii« 
« Wtiicr  118  a  ('ontnMt4*r  *>ra  Biibi"<mtnirt/>r  then^with,  phall  pay  lo  r*a<h  t*mplove<?  eng_^-_ 
4b  Iii!^,  thfir  or  U»  bi]sine«s  thc^  wa^rn  oann**!  1iy  puch  employrp  in  ra^h.     No  such  €*om- 
jjftriy.  prfHon,  iimi  or  ('corporation  8ha!l  htTc^fti*r  i»ay  such  Pinployci'H  in  script  [a    *  " 
cHitnrnonly  known  a^  ston^  money  orilen^.     No  pernon,  firm  or  ctirportttion  euK^ 
caiT>ing  on  piihlit'  work  \inder  rontnii  t  with  ihe  State  or  with  any  Tuunieipal  « 
tioiiiif  thi*  State  either  iis  a  rontnictor  or  Nuhenntrartj^r  then'Wilh.  sh&n  liireetl; 
indirtM  tly.  eonduet  <*r  c  arry  on  what  it^  eomtnonlv  known  ai*  a  etimpanv  wt^ire,  il  i 
shall,  at  the  time  he  aoy  ntore Helling snpplif^,  wil'hin  two  rnilee  of  the  place  wher*» sue 
eontmet  is  hiinj:  oxeruteil.     Any  pern m,  ti mi  or  corporation  violating  the  pn»vyiio|| 
of  tluH  ^!e<iio^  whall  he  ^lihy  of  a  fiUHtlenieanor.  ' 

Bet^nie  a  law.  April  24,  'H«X». 

CnxfTfin%27,—Ernplo^me7U  Qffitn  in  cities  of  (he  first  doM. 

Sfction  1-  rhapter  four  hundrtd  and  lhirt%'-two  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundf 
and  four  is  hen  l>y  ainende<l  ho  ilh  U^  read  aa  foliow*^; 

Seetion  I,  The  term  persoti  when  uMe<i  in  this  s^t^  tnenDH  and  includes  any  ind 
vidual,  tMmipany,  aiwxMation,  or  eor|>or>xtion  or  thtnr  agents,  and  the  tenn  rrophlyinen 
agency,  means  and  imdudeH  the  buBinPws  of  pnvcunng  or  offorinic^  to  proouro  help  \ 
emphJyment  or  of  j?i vinj?  infonnation  i\i^  to  where  h*'lp  or  employment  may  be  prcx 
whetlierpiirh  lujsinesj*  is  et>ndMrti*«l  in  a  tjiiihliiif*  i>rt>n  the  street  or  elsewhere; 
li^jHinej^  of  keej>in|LC  an  inl(*lli>?en4  e  (jtliie,  f'mploynient  l)ureau*  thf*fltm"tilt  or  sb 
agenev,  nun^i'H    ^*piptn^^  or  ageney  for  proruring  engagementi^  for  vaudcvnlle  i 
airi* ul  pt-rfonnern,  nr  oiher  agcmy'or  office  for  proeuring  work  or  emplojtnent  for  po 
noUH  wM'king  «*mph>yment  where  a  f»H>  <»r  privih'ge  or  (commission  ii*  exacted,  ebfi.r;^«fl  i 
fe<'eivei1  dirfN'tly  or  indirertly  for  proenring or  iiRHi^ling  or pn>miHing  to  procn  >  v* 

ment,  Wi>rk.  engag^-ment,  ♦•r  a  pifnaMon  of  any  kind,  or  for  pntruring  or  prn\ 
or  promising  t<i  provide  help  for  any  |)er>«>n,  whether  kuoIi  fe**  it*  collert4Hi  itm 
ft|>plitant  fur  employmiTit  or  the  a]»jiljeant  for  hdp,  excepting  agencies  eonduete 
exeliiBivrly  for  prforiiring  I'uiploymeiii  f(*r  porf^onsiLs  ItniiherB.  and  in  n*t'ogniz»'<l  i^Uici 
ftional  inMjintions  only,  afl  mcnpantfl  of  teelniieal  t»r  exeentive  ptwitioriw.  and  rogietrid 
of  all  ineorjK^rtttiMl  awHoeialioni*  of  regit^tere*!  nurj^t  w  and  hur€*aua  eonduetc*d  by 
tC'retl  nuiliial  inntitvitions  and  excepting  alK>  departmentn  maintained  by  person 
firms,  eoriMjrationp  or  a«*ociatioTvs  for  tne  purpose  of  seen  ring  help  fitr  themflelvcs  who 
no  fer  iH  cnarge<l  the  applicant  for  employment.  The  tenn  fee  nt*  iiKtHi  in  this  act  rae*^ 
monf'y  or  a  promine  lo  fiay  money.  The  lenn  fee  alj^o  ini>anf<  and  inchide«  the  exct«Bf 
money  r«*<'eiv(Ml  hy  any  ?uch  lic<^nse<J  perwn  ovej- what  he  ha,M  paid  f*>r  iranapor 
tranr^fer  of  baggage,  or  lodging  for  any  apjdicant  for  employ ment.  The  term  fee  j 
in  thiB  ml  alwi  means  an<l  inchidos  tfie  difference  beiween  the  amonnt  of 
re<'piv<H!  hy  any  person  who  funaiphet*  employees  or  performers  for  any  entertaii 
exhibition  or  perionnaiiee  and  the  amount  paid  l^y  tsaid  per«ori  to  the  employeeBi 
fgrmerB  whom  he  hin'H  to  give  mich  entertainment,  exhibition  or  perfonnanre 
term  pnvih^e  aji  iifled  in  this  act  means  and  includt^a  the  furnishing  of  food,  suppltea, 
toolfi  ori»helt«'r  to  <*oritraet  lalKtren*.  eommoidy  known  aa  commiKMar)'^  privilege*. 

Sec.  2.  No  pernon  ehall  open,  keep  or  carry  on  any  euch  employment  ageney  in  the 
dtiefi  of  thi»  fin^t  claMf*,  unk»SK  ever)'  mich  person  ftball  procure*  t\  licence  t)  ■  '  '  ru  C 
mayor  or  the  exunmisHitun  r  of  licf^nften  of  the  city  in  which  such  pen*t»ii 
duet  PUch  agency.  Such  license  pIuiH  he  poBteti  in  a  conppicuons  plac»  i  i  ,  -*-nc 
Any  peT¥K:»n  who  sliall  open  or  conduct  Fuch  an  employment  agenc>  v  nli'  ui  ftrnt 
pnjcuring  t^xid  license  Bfmll  be  guilty  of  a  mindcmeanor  and  shall  be  nurnHhuMe  by% 
line  of  not  letw  than  fifty  doUan^  and  nt>t  more  than  two  hundred  and  liity  doUare,  or 
imprisonment  for  a  period  of  Tif»t  more  than  one  ywir  or  h<»th,  at  the  discretion  of  1 
court.  Such  license  t^hall  be  gniiite<l  upon  the  paymeni  to  paid  mayor  or  c«:»mmiMBion* 
of  Iicenpf*«  of  a  fie  of  twenty- five  dollars  annually  for  such  employment  agency  in  cill 
of  the  first  dasH.  Every  license  shall  contain  the  name  of  the  person  licensed,  a  deeij 
nation  of  the  city,  street  and  nund>er  of  the  house  in  which  the  person  licensed 
authorized  to  carry  cm  the  said  emph>ytnent  agency,  and  the  number  and  dale  of  siicH 
licenw*.  Such  licenBO  nhall  not  l>e  valid  to  protect  anv  other  than  the  per»<in  to  whocT 
it  irt  ii^ued  or  any  place  other  than  that  dt^ignated  in  i\\v  hcenfe  ami  nhlW  not  be  tra: 
ferred  or  a^eigned  to  any  other  perwjn  unlew  consent  is  obtained  from  the  mayor  or  coi 
mifwioner  of  Itceniwt^,  The  pen^>n  to  whom  «aid  licen&e  is  assigned  or  transferri^d  eh 
file  with  Iho  mayor  or  the  coimniwioner  of  Heenw'**  a  bond  as  required  in  section  th 
No  such  agency  shall  he  lo*^it^*d  in  nfOtn»  used  for  living  puiposee  or  where  boardera 
lodgers  are  kept  or  where  meals  are  served  or  where  persons  sleep  or  in  connection  wi 
n  buUding  or  on  premises  where  intoxicating  liquons  are  Bold  to  be  consumed  on 
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premises,  exreptixig  cafos  and  r<*pt4iunint8  in  office  buildingB,  If  Kaid  licc^nsod  peraon 
ehall  conduct  a  lodgiug-housc  for  the  unfmoloypd,  separate  and  apart  from  such  agency. 
11  eboll  be  m  dmjjniiited  in  the  license*  The  applicatic^n  for  sucn  liceiuM?  shall  be  filed 
not  leas  than  one  w<^*k  prior  to  the  ffrantiTig  of  eiiid  licenj'e  and  the  mayor  or  commii*- 
fllffner  of  licenses  shall  act  upon  sucli  application  within  thirty  da>'B  from  the  time  of 
mtch  application.  The  mayi>r  or  commispioner  of  licenses  shall  rt^quire  every  such 
applicant  to  furnish  satisfactory  priKjf,  by  affidavit'*,  of  gcjunl  moral  character  and  idiall 
receive  any  pr^itent  again<.t  the  i^uance  or  the  transfer  of  any  license.  The  names  sind 
tt€ldre«p*:*f!  of  all  applieanf^  for  licenses  or  for  transfers  of  licences  shall  be  p^Ksted  daily  in 
the  public  otlce  of  the  mayor  or  commissioner  of  licenst^.  The  licene<»  phall  nin  tt/the 
(irvt  Tuejeday  of  May  next  em^uiiig  tJie  duU*  thereof  and  no  longer  unless  sooner  revoked 
by  the  maynr  or  commissioner  of  licen«*s, 

'Sec.  3.  The  mayor  or  cf»niniisaioner  fA  licens«:^  of  said  city  ahall  require  Buchpereon  to 
file  with  hi«  application  for  a  lieense  a  Ixmd  in  due  form  to  the  people  of  the  said  city  in 
the  penal  sum  of  one  thousand  doUan*  in  cities  of  the  first  class,  with  two  or  more  suffi- 
cient miretiti^,  and  ctmditioned  that  tlie  viMi^>r  will  not  violate  any  of  the  duties^  termfi, 
conditions,  prt>visions  or  requirement^^  of  thin  act.  If  any  peret^n  shall  be  aggrieved  by 
the  misconduct  ol  any  such  licensed  pen*on,  and  shall  re<y>ver  iudgment  against  him 
therefor,  t*uch  person  may,  after  lheret\ini  unsatistied,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  any 
execution  issued  uptm  said  judgment,  maintain  an  action  in  hij?  own  name  upim  the 
bond  of  Slid  employmenr  agent  in  any  court  having  juris<liciion  of  the  amount  claimed 
pfr»vide<l  such  court  shall,  up<jn  application  made  for  the  purpose,  grant  such  leave  to 
prfie^^cutc. 

Sec,  4*  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  mich  licensed  person,  except  thoee  conducting 
^4:^trical  agencies,  or  agencies  for  the  employment  of  vaudeville  performers  or  nurse*^ 
registries  or  agencies  for  the  pnx^uring  of  technical,  clerical,  sales  or  executive  posi- 
tions for  men  only,  to  keep  a  rf^^ititer,  approved  by  the  mayor  or  the  commissioner  of 
licens<*fl,  in  which  shall  be  entered,  in  the  English  language,  the  date  ol  the  application 
for  emplovment;  the  name  and  address  of  the  applicant  to  whom  emplojTuent  is  prom- 
ised or  offere<l;  the' amount  of  the  fee  received,  and  whenever  poa'?ib!e,  the  names  and 
addressee  of  former  employers  or  persons  to  whom  such  appln^nt  is  known.  Such 
licensed  person,  except  thost*  above  specified  in  this  sectitm,  shall  flls<:i  enter  in  a  sepa- 
wte  register,  approved  bv  the  mayor  or  commissioner  of  licensee,  in  the  P2ngli^h  lan- 
guage, the  name  and  adt^resa  of  every  applicant  accepted  for  help,  the  date  of  such 
application,  kind  of  help  n^ut^tfHl,  the  names  of  the  persons  sent,  with  the  designa- 
tion of  the  one  employetl,  the  amount  of  the  fee  received  and  the  rate  of  wages  agreed 
uprm.  The  aforesaid  'r*»gister^  of  appHc^ntj^  for  employment  and  for  help  shall  be  open 
during  office  hours  to  inflpt*ction  by  the  mayor  or  commissioner  of  licenses.  No  such 
license 'd  pi-rscm,  his  agent  or  employees,  shall  make  any  false  entrj'  in  such  registera. 
It  fhnll  lie  the  duty  of  every  licensed  person,  whr-never  possible,  to  i*ommuiiiaite 
orally  or  in  writing  with  at  bai*t  ot^c  of  tne  persons  mentioned  as  references  for  every 
applicant  for  work  in  private  families,  or  employed  in  a  tiduciar\^  capacity,  and  tho 
result  of  such  investigation  shall  be  kept  on  file  in  such  agency:  Provided,  That  if  the 
applicant  for  help  voluntarily  waives  in  writing  such  investigation  of  references  by  the 
licensed  p(*rBon,  failure  on  the  part  of  the  license*!  pers*vn  to  make  such  investigation 
fiball  rw:>t  oe  deemeil  a  \dolation  of  thin  act,  Ever^^  licensed  pers^^n  exempted  from  the 
pnivJsH.ti^  of  this  section  as  to  the  keeping  of  registers  fhal!  keep  acciu^ate  records  in 
tl  '  language,  of  all  perw^ns  to  whom  work  is  prvimised  or  offered,  or  troin  whom 

a  r  -  n,  and  of  all  pc^rsons  from  whom  an  application  for  an  employee  is  accepted, 

t4)gvLlier  with  the  date  of  the  engagement,  the  amount  of  the  fee  received,  and  the  rate 
of  remuneration  agreed  upt>n. 

Sec.  5.  The  fet^  charged  applicants  for  employment  as  lumbermen,  agricultural 
hantls,  txiachmen,  grooms,  hostlers,  seamstresses",  cooks,  waiters,  waitresses,  scrub 
women,  laundresses,  maids,  nurses  (except  professionals)  and  all  domestics  and  sctv- 
ant?*,  unskillefl  workers  and  general  laborers,  shall  not  in  any  oiuse  exceed  ten  per 
centum  of  the  first  month*s  wages,  and  for  all  other  applicants  for  emplo\Tnent,  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  firet  week*8  wages  or  salary  or  Jive  per  centurn  of  the  first 
year*8  salary,  except  when  the  employment  or  engagement  is  of  a  temporary  nature, 
not  to  exceed  in  any  single  contract  one  month,  then  the  fee  shall  not  exceed  ten  per 
centum  of  the  salary  paid.  In  case  the  appli<*ant  shall  not  accept  or  obtain  help  or 
emplo\Tnent,  through  such  agency,  then  such  licensed  person  shall  on  demand,  repay 
the  full  amount  of  tlie  said  fee,  allowing  iliree  days'  time  to  determine  the  fact  of  the 
applicant's  failure  to  obtain  help  or  emplojTnent.  If  an  employee  furnished  fails  to 
remain  one  week  in  the  situation,  a  new  employee  shall  be  furnished  to  the  applicant 
for  help  if  he  sc>  electa,  or  tliree-lifiha  of  the  fee  returned,  within  four  days  of  aemand; 
pnivided  siiid  ap|"]i<  ant  for  help  notiHi-s  «iid  licenwd  persirm  within  thirty  days  of  the 
'  iftiluie  of  liie  applicant  to  accept  t  he  position  or  of  the  ftppjicamr'ft  filiM»hfirpp>  ttir  i 
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,Qi  e^iacb  t^mplMyiueia  agt'iiry  autl  nu  such  Ui't^n^iHl  [mthiq  sbiill  pvif  any^, 
'oti,  or  luiikt*  any  Uil&e  pnmib**  nr  fakee  representalion  et*occTniii|»  rmploy*  ^| 
By  appluiint  who  sh;ilL  rc*gi  '   vuieiit  or  help. 

Sec.  i>.  In  citi*^  uf  th^^  lir^t  dd»5  il  nf  thii?  uct  »hall  be  Inlruated  U»  a 

coAiuiaaiont'r  to  t^t*  known  a^u  romuxL-i^Mivi  ..t  «i^ .  ur4«.  who  ahall  be  apf^oiufced  by  ib# 
fajLyoff  aiul  who:^*^^'  ^^alary  logcM  hir  with  duj^^  <^»f  a  ilepiityvcanftiiUflftotMr^  and  iiqpebliM 
lo  be  appouited  by  him  ^hall  be  lixe^l  by  the  hoard  ot  estimate  and  apfmrtionjnml^ 
8aid  conunieiHioiier  of  lix  cn^fr  and  dt^ptity  coQimis^ioner  i^hall  have  no  otuiT  ooriipaliuQ 
or  bnaiiice^  He  £i<haU  uppoiut  iiii^pectoi^  who  aliall  m^ke  at  Ifii^t  bimo&ithly  vimtsi  to 
•very  auck  ag«*iicy  excepting  tlio^e  fij^i'nrlea  exeoipletl  from  keepiog  the  preaciib^ 
f90mlm9  vmdfff  seclion  four  of  thit^  art,  which  j^lxall  be  in^peel^ed  oa  con»^i»l  nMda  la 
naifi  ft>amMtifiifirter  itf  li^T-ni^-^'  S^^id  knspetlors^hall  have  a  suit;ible  badge  wVi'  1 
okall  e&hil>it  on  (h'ummi  of  ^ny  per^ion  wdih  whoiik  ihey  uiay  lui\'^  official 
Sack  i]iap6Ctan ahall  54'e  tkit  nil  tne  pmvi^inne  of  this  a(  t  are  coaLplitNl  with,  .in>x  -<.a.i 
bav«  BO  olber  get'vij^Kiliuii  or  byi*iri»^**,  I'ompUiiiiii^  a^Aiiirt  any  aiich  Uc©»ed  per^m 
riiall  b<^a3ad^  orally  or  In  writin^i^  to  the  c  omnii^ioner  of  1  Wiutea,  aovd  reaaonable  aotiee 
thereof,  not  le^g  lliau  on<*  dny,  j^hnil  l>e  given  in  writing  to  saitl  licensed  person  by 
senium  upon  him  a  eoueiij^*  ?t;iLeuieut  of  the  iavls  ct3ntidlutiii|r  the  romplatnt,  and  a 
hearing  tnv.\\\  be  had  before  iJie  eoiiuiiist'ioners  feonimiwiimf  v  -es  within  one 

week  LrukOi  tlie  date  of  the  hlLng  of  the  eoinpUunt  and  no  mVi* iij  r  ill  be  taken  for 

m  peiiod  kmger  llmn  am*  wet^,     A  daily  caii^ndar  of  alM i  1 1  ui  (te  kept  by  the 

fWnnMMwipoer  of  Ueent^eH  iin<l  i^bil]  b*^  i)o«l«d  in  a  cont^pu  in  his  puDlic  office 

lor  at  kttat  one  day  brfurf  the  dsite  of  surh  hparii^.     lU"    *  uuLiiL«!iioner  of  licenpea 
'  f«iidl«rUisdei'i2»ion  within  ei^ht  days  from  the  time  ih**  matter  b*  tiiuilly  submitted 
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\^ith  the  conduct  of 

leibe^ceoaecil 

ofiporiimitieB 

1^41^  c  offisaiBBioiier  qI 


tollim.     Said  conunii^ioner  <>f  Ueeti^es  ^ludl  keep  a  n  •  >*rJ 
kfffiwfji      The  saiil  euminlshitjner  of  lirenx^e^  iiia>^  i^ 
Iteenaefetaaaygood  euusi-.'^howTi,  within  theuie-.iiitTiLr 
it  isehewii  to  the  aiti8faeti(»ii  of  the  rommiaBionier  of  Heeii 
giiilty  oi  any  immoral,  fraiiilulent  or  Elegal  cwidiict  in  c« 
Raid  bnHini'iS>«,  it  shall  be  the  duty  tif  (he  eonimissii^iitr  uf  in*  n- 
mteh.  person;  1>ut  u<ptiee  of  the  chiin?ei*  c>ball  be  presenied  and  i 
"  W^veu  .said  lieensed  per*  in  to  defend  hira^elf.     WTienev 

MiaU  ri.'ftim*  tij  i^t^ue  ur  ?>ludl  revoke  the  Heeot^e  of  any  »urh  etttployiiflPt Maacy, 
mid  dialeniimation  ghiill  W  Hubjm^'t  to  review  on  writ  of  certiorari  \\lw<TOT6r  for  ftlty 
came  meh  Ucenee  is*  revnk«il,  s^'ui  <'<>mmi44fiioner  of  lirendi'>  <  issue  maolStHsr 

liceaae  to  aaid  liceni<t^l  per^^n  or  hii^  representitive  or  to  any  p-  i  l  whom  be  is  to 

be  ajvoctafed  in  the  bursiner**  n(  f  tun  idling;  enipJoj'inent,  Yhe  vi*jUtiA»n  of  any  provi- 
iMm  of  thii*  act,  except  ii>i  pnnided  in  st_-c!inU8  two  and  seven,  shall  be  piiniph»t>le  by  a 
line  noi  tt> excised  Iwenty-tive  dolhirs.  and  any  city  magistrate,  police  justice  f 

the  peace^  ur  any  inferior  musji^-^tmte  having  oriKiniil  piriwiiction  in  crimi 
fibaMbave  power  to  impose  ^nd  line,  and  in  default  of  payMe*!  tbereof  to  citumuL  .  ue 
flfieiidiiig  lor  a  pericnl  nut  excei^dincr  thirty  daya.    Tbe  aaid  ctimtni^ioner  of 
IkftU  iBititHte  criminal  pn>c*HMLiii|r^  for  iu^  enforcement  bclDn^  any  court  of  cotn^ 
pi^tifOt  junadietioft. 

Sec.  9.  AH  acta  or  parts  of  a<'U.  n^lating  i*>  employment  ageneke  kn  citiea  of  the  first 
clai»,  im*onf;istent  with  this  act.  are  hereby  repealed,  except  the  proviiuoiis  ol  cbaplisr 
imir  hundred  and  lifteen  of  the  law^s^  of  eightceo  hondr^^il  and  ninely-sevett,  known  aa 
th«  laixur  taw. 

See.  10.  Tlui* Mi  shall appl v only U> cki*^ of  rlie fin*t vhaa*. 

Became  a  Uw,  April  27.  19i)H, 

OiApnta  S2t*, — Emplofmrfil  officei  m  riiietti/  ihe  9(vmiii  cfa4». 

I,  Tbc  term  per?«m  when  listed  in  this  art*  ueaii^  and  includes  any  indi- 
victiial,  iv>mpany,  a4**>ciation,  or  corporation,  or  their  agents,  and  the  term  employ- 

mi  afci*ncy  means  and  in  chides  the  bu^neeR  of  keeping  an  intf^lUgence  office, 
employment  bureau,  or  other  ageno'  or  office  for  pFi»cunng  wiTk  nr  eiuplMyment  kw 
persitns  se<'kin4?  emyflMyment  where  a  fee  or  privilege*  is  exacted,  cliariged  or  received 
directly  or  ii  '  '  for  procuring'  or  a^isttne  to  prcxnire  emploj-ment.  work,  or  a 
ailuatron  oi  ■'  or  for  procuring  or  proviciiiig  help  for  any  perpon,  whether  ?uch 

f  is  ridU<  (t  ti  if  -;  ^^:  ^nt  for  em^toyaaeiit  or  the  t  "'-••!  fur  help,  excepting 
_   ncirs  fer  prrn  n                        .^  ni  for  i«ebool  teachers  •  The  term  lee  aa 

'  aaed  in  this  act  ti,  r  a  wrilten  ptomifie  to  pa. 

Sfc,  2-  No  p<'rsi»n  f*haU  ojH^n,  keep  or  carry  oo  any  such  employment  •g<*'*Q  ^^ 
the  citic*5  of  the  .second  cla**?,  unle^  ever>'  such  person  s^hall  pnicupe  a  license  there- 

?  from  the  mayor  of  the  city  in  which  mieh  perwin  intends  to  conduct  emch  agency. 

ay  pef8*>n  wh^i  shall  open  or  conduct  such  an  employment  agt^ncy  without  firet  pfv- 
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curing  wild  lircfni^t*  ^lijill  hv.  punbhablc  by  a  tint*  not  exronUng  two  hir 
dollarn,  ftfr  on  failnri*  to  pay  such  fme,  by  iinprb?f>Timotit  tint  fxrofH}\ 
Such  licriiM'  phall  he  grantrHj  ujvm  iho  paymf*nt  to   ,    ' 
rldlhirH  jvninmUy  for  Hiich  €'^lpl^i\^Tlf'nl  agt^nrk-^  in  < 
lici'UMi*  t^hall  cuntain  the  namr  of  tho  j>eTP<m  Hcen^w^i    a 
ami  mnubcr  of  ihi*  houi<o  in  which  lh«?  ptr^m  linntifH!  i 
jmid  i*mployrn4'nt  agency,  and  the  number  and  dat^?  oi         !.     ' 
tAlU  not  hh  valid  to  pmrcci  anv  other  than  the  pemon  to  whom  it  i 
Jllit'e  othtT  than  tliat  di'sign&lctl  in  the  liccnuc  unlc«9  oiiiiBrnt  la  ohr  m  th 

mayor.  No  iriu'h  agency  ^hall  be  located  in  roouiB  used  for  living  purpuwj*,  whe 
iM.mrdcrH  or  lodgers  are  kept,  or  on  premiseft  where  inloxicating:  liquor*  are  srdd,  vxccy 
injy  cii/eH  and  n^taunint*!  in  office'  buihlingH.  If  t^aid  lireutM-d  pi^rson  shall  com' 
IrMlffinjj-h'jUpe  for  the  uneuj ployed,  separate  and  apart  fntm  puch  iig'enc'y,  it  h\u 
mt  »bt<ig'nated  in  the  lic»-nse.  'fhe  application  for  jiuch  licena^  ^huU  h^  ''  '  *v 
llian  one  luonth  prior  to  the  ^framing  of  f^aid  licent*e  and  f<ludl  be  accoii 
airida%nt«  of  two  pco^ins  who  have  known  the  applicant  or  the  chief  oil 
a  corporation  for  five  y^^arp,  (Stating  that  the  said  applicant  is  a  pennon  <»l  gocxl  mon 
character.  The  licence  shall  run  to  the  finrt  Tuesday  of  May  ni*3tt  onsuing  Uie  daw 
th(»reof  and  no  longer  unht**  pooner  revoke<i  by  the  mayor. 

Skc.  3.  The  mayor  of  ^id  city  nhall  require  Mich  peiitm  to  file  with  hij<  application 
for  a  licence  a  bond  in  due  fomi  to  the  p^wtle  cl  the  fyaid  city  in  the  penal  sum  of  cm 
Ihouwind  dollartt  in  <  Jtiei*  of  the  eecond  claw,  with  two  or  muro  Bufficient  surHlOit 
and  ixinditioned  that  the  oblig!>r  will  not  violate  any  of  the  duiies^  terms,  condifi" 
pntvinion?*.  or  requirement^^  «>f  this  act.  If  any  pennm  ehall  be  aggTiey(*<i  by  thfl 
conduct  of  any  fuch  Hcen>^ed  pen*t>n.  and  t^hall  reeover  judgment  agiun^t  him  thai 
fiuch  pen^rin  may,  after  the  return  uiLsati.-^tted,  either  in  whole  or  in  part^  of  anv  ex«»ni 
tion  iwue<l  ufwrn  »<aid  jn<lgment,  maintain  an  actictn  in  hiM  own  najuo  uprm  tW  lH>nd 
of  aaid  employment  iigent  in  any  i^>uPt  having  jurimliclion  of  the  amount  claimc' 
provided  euch  court  mail,  upon  application  n»acfe  for  the  purjjose,  grant  auch  Ica^ 
toprfw^eente. 

nVA\  4.  It  shall  be  the  dutvof  every  such  license*!  perwn  to  k<K»p  a  n*giBter,  approver 

by  t>'     ■   '"    r,  in  w^hich  fhall  be  enten*d,  in  the  Kngliph  language,  the  datr    ? 

njtt  If  emjiloymenl:  the  name  and  aciilrejw  i>f  the  appbf^nt;  the  i 

tie  V  t^J,  and  whenever  jKif^ihle,  the  name^*  and  addresweB  of  former  tUj  1-^ 

or  p<Tsonf?  to  whom  hucIi  applii^nt  in  known.     Such  licensed  penvm  flhall  also 
in  a  f^eparate  rtginter  approved  l>y  tlie  mayor  in  the  Kuf^linh  language^  the  namL__ 
aildrcHH  cd  every  applicant  for  help,  the  date  of  surh  appli<*ationf  the  kind  of  h< 
request ed*  the  name^i  of  \hv  pen?<mH  pent,  with  the  designation  of  the  one  employ< 
the  anion  lit  of  the  tei-  recei\ed  and  the  rate  tjf  wagi*s  agreed  upon.     The  li 

r'-gint^rt*  of  apolirunty  fnr  employment  and  for  help  t^hall  i>e  open  during  o(: 
to  iuppeclion  by  the  luayor.     No  tuich  lieeufserl  per*M>n,  hit*  agent  or  em^^  ^ 
make  any  fabe  entry  in  Hiirh  registen^.     It  sliall  l>e  the  duty  oi  *-very  ]i 
whenever  poj^**ible^  Ut  communicate  orallyur  in  writing  with  at  least  out     *  .  ^ 
ineniiontH:|  an  references  for  <'very  applicant  for  work  in  private  families,  or  employe 
in  a  fiduciary  capacity,  and  the  rtisult  of  t<ucli  inve«*tigation  shall  be  kept  on  file  ill| 
PUch  agency. 

8ec.  6.  The  fee«  charged  applicRnti!  for  employment  as  lumbermen,  agriciiUural 
hands,  coachmen,  grtxnm,  hoMlen*^  peamstreases,  ctM>kp,   waiters,  waitTef«ce«  scrub  J 
wi>nien,  laundrctwd,  maids,  nurve«  {except  professional )  and  all  dom(*Hticf»  and  servantsJ 
uut^killr^d  workers  and  general  laborers,  shall  not  in  any  ca8e  exceed  ten  per  centuml 
of  the  lirpt  month'!?  wages,  and  for  all  other  applicants  for  employment ,  phall  not  excee4| 
the  amount  of  the  first  week'8  wages  or  salar>'  or  five  per  centum  of  the  finst  year's 
Balory,     Iti  case  the  applicant  fhallnot  accept  or  obtain  help  or  employment »  thVongb 
fluch  agency,  then  such  licensed  pcRion  shall  on  demand »  repay  the*  full  amount  o' 
the  Raid  fee^  allowing  five  dayt**  time  to  determine  the  fact  of  the  applicant's  failun 
t«  obtuin  h(4p  or  employment;  except  when  it  appc*arB  thai  the  Baio  licemaed  pen 
hafl  in  mud  faith,  attempted  to  pntcure  help  or  emphmuenl  for  eaid  applicant,  l' 
lie  shall  be  {^titled  to  retain  of  pucK  fee  paid,  an  amount  n<it  exceefhng  fifty  q 
If  an  eitiployee  fiimii^hed  fails  (o  remain  one  week  in  the  situation,  a  new  emf 
flhall  be  iurnit»hed  or  three-IiftliB  of  the  fee  returned,  within  four  daye  of  dein 
the  employee  ia  discharged  within  one  week  without  said  appllcant'e  fault 
jHisitioii  shall  bo  fumit^hed  or  ihree-tifthi*  of  the  fee  returned.     Failure  of  said  i 
cant  for  lit^lp  t^o  notify  tfuid  licensed  per«:»n  that  such  help  haa  been  obtaiiied  I      ^ 
nteauH  other  than  i*aid  agency  shall  entitle  said  liceni*ed  perBon  to  retain  or  colle 
three-tifthti  of  the  said  fee.     It  ehall  be  the  duty  of  such  licenBed  person  to  give  ' 
every  applicimt  for  employment  from  whom  a  fee  shall  be  received  a  receipt  in  whicll 
ihall  be  stated^  the  name  of  Riud  appbf^ant,  the  date  and  amount  of  the  fee,  and    ' 
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far  which  it  i**  paid,  and  to  every  applu  unl  for  hflp  a  receipt  slating  the  name 
Itw«  of  aaid  applicant,  the  date  and  amount  of  thi*  ffo,  and  the  kind  uf  help 
to  l»e'pr».tvided.  Every  such  receipt  eliall  hiave  printed  on  the  back  thereof  a  copy  of 
thLs  j^ection  in  the  English  language  and  in  languages  which  persons  commonly  doing 
bu9ino«s!  with  Buch  omce  c^n  undersliind.  No  such  licensea  perpon  fihall  receive  or 
accept  anv  valuable  thing  or  gift  as  a  fee  or  in  lieu  therecjf  and  no  fee  ehall  be  acceptiKi 
by  eii(*h  licenced  pcrwui  for  any  other  purpose  exe«'pt  m  herein  provided.  No  such 
lireni!<'<l  per»jn  ii*hall  divide  fees  with  contractors  or  other  emplovei«  to  whom  appli* 
cants  for  employment  are  mi-nt.  Eyerj^  such  Hceasixl  perf*on  sliall  give  to  each  appli- 
cant for  employment  a  car^i  i-ontaining  the  name  and  addn^i*  (4  Fuch  emplov^nent 
l^ncy  and  the  written  name  and  address  of  the  person  lo  whom  the  applicant  l^  sent 
lor  employment.  Ever\''  guch  liiM-njfed  pereon  s'hall  poFt  in  a  com^pituous  place  in 
each  room* of  puch  agency  a  plain  and  legible  c(*py  c>f  thit*  act,  which  phall  be  printed 
in  languages,  which  persons  commonly  doing  Itusiiiesa  with  such  office  can  under- 
stand. 

Sec*  6.  No  such  person  ehall  induce  or  attempt  to  induce  any  t^mnloyee  to  leave 
his  employment  with  a  view  to  obtaining  other  empktyment  thrtmgn  such  agency. 
Whenever  guch  licenet^d  person  or  any  other  acting  fur  him.  agrees  to  send  one  or 
more  persons  to  work  as  contract  laVjort^rs  in  any  one  place  out^iae  the  city  in  which 
such  agency  is  lo<*ated,  the  said  licenst^l  person  shall  iile  with  the  mayor  within  five 
days  after  the  crmtnut  is  made,  a  ptalement  containing  tlie  folilowing  iteme:  name 
and  ad<lrefs  of  thf*  etnplover,  name  and  addrew*  of  the  employee;  nature  of  the  work 
to  be  performed,  hours  of  labor;  ws^es  offerwl,  detiignation  [deatinationjof  the  persona 
employcni,  and  terms  of  transportation.  A  duplicate  copy  of  this  statement  sliall  he 
given  to  the  applicant  for  employment  in  a  language  which  he  it«  able  to  understand* 

Ssc.  7.  No  piich  licensed  person  shall  send  or  cause  to  be  sent  any  female  heJp 
B0  »ervftnte  or  inmates  to  any  questionable  place,  or  place  of  bad  repute,  house  of 
ill  fame^  or  asBignation  house,  or  to  anv  hou^e  nr  pliM"e  of  amusement  kept  fc>r  immoral 
parpoecSj  the  ciianM:'ter  of  which  siitfi  license<^l  perwm  r'tiuld  have  ascertained  ujion 
reasonable  inquiry.  No  such  licpTiped  per^m  smll  knowingly  permit  questionatde 
rhafacters  or  procuren?  to  frequent  ^\uh  agency.  No  such  licenced  person  shall  pul>- 
lish  or  cause  to  be  puhlii^hed  any  faLse  or  fraudulent  notice  or  advertisement;  all 
advertisements  of  stich  employment  agency  by  mt^ins  of  cards,  circulars,  or  signs 
and  in  newspapers  and  oth»T  publication?,  and  all  letter  ln^wb,  r«*cc»pts.  and  blanks 
'fihall  ctmtain  the  nante  and  addrees  of  such  employment  agency  and  nt»  euch  licensed 
person  shall  give  any  faLne  information,  or  make  anv  false  prt>miBe  concerning  employ- 
ment to  any  applicant  who  shall  roister  for  erapfoyment  or  help. 

Sec.  8,  In  cities  (►f  the  second  claee  this  law  sliall  be  enforccil  by  the  mayor,  or 
an  officer  appointed  by  him.  Any  violatit>n  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  sh^Al  tH>n- 
etitute  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dotWs  or  imprisonment  fr»r  not  more  tlian  one  year,  except  as  prfjvided  in  section 
two,  and  the  mayor  sliall  itvintitute  criminal  proceedings  lor  its  enforcement  before 
any  court  of  cf»mpetent  juricifiiction. 

Sec.  9,  All  acts  and  parts  t»f  at  ti?  relating  to  employment  agencies  in  cities  of  the 
second  clafe,  incoui^istent  with  thb  act.  are  hereby  repealed*  except  the  provisionfl 
of  chapter  four  hundn^  and  fifteen  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eeveiL 
known  as  the  labor  law. 

Became  a  law,  April  27,  1906 - 

Chapter  366.— Jrwpffftbn  o/factorif* — Gitards,  etc.,  for  dangerong  machinny. 

Section  1.  Section  ei^hly-rme  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundretl  and  nmety-seven,  *  *  *  as  amended  by  chapter  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundrerl  and  ninety-nine  and  chapter  tifo 
hundred  and  ninety-one  of  the  lawn  of  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  frtllows: 

Section  81.  The  owner  or  person  in  charge  of  a  factorv  where  machinery  is  used, 

sliall  pn>vide,  in  the  discrehon  of  the  cxmimissicmer  of  lalwir.  belt  shifters  or  other 

■      mechanic -al  contrivances  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  on  or  off  belts  on  pulleys.    When- 

t     ever  practi<"ahle,  all  machincrv'  shall  be  provided  with  locise  pullej'^.     All  vat?,  pans, 

I  eaws,  planers,  cogs,  gt^ring,  heUlng,  shafting,  set  screws,  atid  machinery',  of  every 

^k^^tcHption,  shall  be  prioi>erly  guard etl.     No  per^ion  shall  remove  or  make  ineffective 

y  ail3r  eafeg\iard  arouna  or  attached  to  machinery,  vats  or  pans,  while  the  same  are 

in  use,  unless  for  tlie  purjKTse  of  immediately  making  rejMiirB  thereto,  and  all  such 

aafe^ards  so  removi^l  slmll  be  pnimptly  replace**!.     Exhaust  fans  of  sufficient  power 

shall  be  pr«>vid'Hl  for  the  purp<ise  of  carrying  off  dust  from  emery  wheels,  grindstones 

and  other  machinerj'  creating  dust ;  except  where  in  case  of  woodworking  machinery » 
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a  kw.  May  19.  I90i* 

Bwcnos  L  SiHlkma  o&i*  bimdn^  and  «4«»irftt»  ittd  ocir  li  ut><if\^  ami  kitttj*f*ti  uf 
l«r  faoff  bimdrfd  aad>  iitavfi  cil  tbe  k«a  ai  laajhtrf  bnmb««i  and  oinatY-wri^  *  * 
art  bcTfby  asimded  to  rrad  rotiwclivtly  as  fiillcfwii: 

IIL  AH ktiblintPitf^  wmmmocnrnkd  as  bbcaiu  bnad, 
AM  Im  dnunnil  and  plit] 


pit  or  €al(t  bnkariaa*  liuir  Im  dnunnil  and  plitoibfd  in  m  naanar  tMndiiiaTir  l»  tbt 
Mmr  and  baaliblid  —kify  €«ttlilkn  tbMuL  and  iball  b**  confttnclt^  mlih  ak 
Mni,  wlnduwa  ct^  ynlikling  pipcn,  wilKriHH  ti»  inaurt  ail^qtiaii*  mmi,  pMit  loantik- 
^on.  Ko  r«dkr  or  Imnuicut,  sball  be  oecunM  or  uord,  ss  a  Laki^»  «uw  ikt  pit- 
p^mm  ^all  c<iipi3f  witjiiiit  paavirtanagl  ttkMtick^  tacispl  lktf>any  cdkaor  bart^ 
kn^kMllMirdi^fcttinb^wbidim^w^krnlJSc^ 
llny,fiiJbirPwKwiiiwAnpdntiitly^¥<vm^notWalltiadl»iii^^^ 
with  rapiNri  to  beinllt  d  lannia.  fkiWitmi  or  c«lkfa  iiadl  aa  i—luiliuumj  and  ka 
cf<ani  inanakrtvnne  ik»pa»  dttll  btt  not  kai  tban  avTtn  laal  in  bdji^ 

SiCtkft  1 14.  Hakvrtflt  and  caakcikmtrx  mm^mmnmrn  mm  kdocM  viabAn  ik» 
awnniiigoltbkneiandaiywibjtcitnlbnpwmriaMniaftidtaU  ikartdL  Tb^  ebafl 
hm  kepi  ai  all  ibaasixi  ackansnd  «ittlnry  ctuniitinn.  If  an  tMDfctkAtlbn  fMnmii^ 
oi  khor  ind  anjbaJMcyar  cagltciiontgy  In  bt  atitnckngi^iM  dminad.  m  M  ^tm^ 
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■y,  tmicr  the  peri!t»u  found  in  chai'ge  thert^f  mimc*<lbiiolv  u»  vvusi.*  ui>oniung  it 

1  properly  deaniHl,  drained,  ar  ventilated.     U  mn*h  listery  or  crjult'ctionery 

lipm  continued  in  opumtion  or  be  thereafter  operated  before  it  bt'Drc^perly 

Fcleaned^  dniLned,  or  ventilated,  the  eumnii^if>ner  d  Uibor  may,  after  first  making  an5 

g  in  the  publie  records  of  his  office  a  written  order  Btating  the  rt^a^^ons  therefor,  at 

»  and  witlumt  further  notice  fasten  up  and  m^  the  oven  oroth€*r  cooking  apparatus 

lid  bakery  or  cf>nffrtionery,  and  affix  to  all  malerials,  nxeptacles,  tt>ols  and  instru- 

a en ts  found  therein,  labels  or  ctinflpicuous  signs  bearing  the  word  unclean.     No  one 

Ibut  the  eommi£i8ione4-  of  labor  s^kall  remove  any  isueh  seal,  label,  or  sign,  and  he  niay 

[irefuse  lo  remove  it  until  s\ich  bakery  or  confectioner)'  be  properly  cleaned,  dminecf, 

Eir  ventilated. 

Became  a  law,  May  10,  L90f>. 

CHArTKrt  490- —  Eviftln^tnctU  of  womrn  asyi  rhildnu—UoHrs  oflahor, 

_  8«CR03£  1 .  Section  seventy-seven  of  t'lnuiter  four  hundr«»d  and  fifle<»n  of  the  Uwb  of 
"  litc»en  hunclre<l  and  ninely-i^even,  •  ^  *  as  amentlwl  by  chapter  one  hundred 
',  iiinety*two  of  the  laws  of  eigrhtcen  huudred  and  ninety-nine,  and  by  chapter  one 
hundred  and  eighty-four  uf  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  tliree,  its  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

Section  77.  No  minor  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  sliall  be  emplovitl,  permitted 
jor  suffered  to  w(»rk  in  any  factory  in  lhif«  Stat**  bVfore  t^ix  oViuck  in  Ihe  morning,  (tr 
iU*T  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  any  day,  or  for  more  than  nine  hours  in  any  oqo 
No  minor  under  \\w  age  i»f  ei^ite»:'n  years,  and  nu  female  .shall  be  employetlp  per- 
iUcd  or  suffered  to  work  in  any  factory  in  this  Stati*  bt*f<»n'  yix  o'clock  in  tlie  mr^rning, 
■  afiLT  nine  o^ clock  in  the  evening  of  any  day;  or  for  more  than  ten  hours  in  atiy  one 
aiy  exct*pt  to  maki'  a  i*horttT  work  day  on  the  last  day  of  tbe  week;  or  fur  more  limn 
Isixly  hours  in  any  one  w<**'k,  or  more  hours  in  any  one  wei^k  than  will  make  an  average 
lof  t<*n  houT!?  per  day  for  th*^  whole  luiml-HT  of  days  h\  workwL  A  printtii  notice,  in  a 
iloruL  which  shall  be  pri'stribetl  and  furnished  by  the  Ltimnib^ioner  of  lalxir,  Ptatiii^  the 
Ijiumber-of  h^mrf  \wv  day  for  ^'-ach  day  <d  thf  week  rt'cpu^t^l  of  ^uch  persums,  and  the 
[ilinc  when  suth  wt>rk  shall  bi*gin  and  end,  shall  b«*  kt'pt  pjcsttxl  in  a  oini*picuou.«i  place 
I  «i4ch  niom  where  they  are  i*mpktycvl.  Hul  such  pt-rstms  may  iK^giu  their  work  after 
lii^^timo  for  bi^iiuiing  and  .^top  before  the  time  fur  ending  §uch  work,  mentioned  in 
"i  notice,  but  they  shall  uoi  iitherwisti'  be  employeil,  permit  tod  or  flutlexed  ti»  work 
.  llch  fat*U.»ry  except  as  liUtt^d  therein.  The  leruie  of  i?ui  h  notice  shall  not  be  cha^ugi  d 
rktler  the  l>eginning  of  lalnir  on  the  first  day  c*f  the  week  without  the  consent  of  the  com- 
Imi&^iouer  oi  lalmr.  The  prci^euti^  *>f  .suih  prrsoiis  at  work  in  the  factor)'  at  any  other 
ibount  than  lht>se  stateil  ill  the  printLtl  milici*  fdiall  t^nstituli'  prima  facie  evidence  of  a 
I  violation  of  Uiif*  f^M-lion  of  the  law. 

Skc.  %,  Section  one  hu mired  and  aixty-one  lof]  auch  chapter  a*  amended  by  cUap- 
lliT  two  hundred  and  fiity-tive  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  is  hereby 
lamendeti  to  read  lis  follows: 

Section  IGL  No  child  under  tiie  a^'  of  sixte<»u  years  shall  l)e  i*mployed,  penuitted 
tor  suffiirtHl  to  work  in  or  in  connection  with  any  mercantile  e*tabUahment»  btitfinees 
Coffin*,  ur  lele^?raph  office,  ree^taurant,  hotel,  apartment  house,  or  in  the  distribution  or 
rtranami«?i»^»n  of  merchandii**'  or  meesagce,  more  than  fifty-four  hours  in  any  one  week» 
[or  more  than  nine  hours  in  any  i»ne  day,  or  before  &even  o*clock  in  the  morning  ot  after 
fn  oVlock  in  the  evening  of  any  day.  But  in  citii^s  of  the  first  cla«?  no  child  under  the 
/e  <jf  Hixt<»en  yearn  shall  l>e  enj|ileiyed,  permitted  or  suffered  lo  wnrk  in  or  in  conneetinn 
Iwith  any  mich  establishment  after  seven  o'clcK'k  in  the  evening  of  any  day.  No  female 
Icinployee  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one  years  of  age  phall  be  recpIirtHh  pennilted  or 
lliu«tri>d  ti»  Wfirk  in  or  in  connection  with  any  mercantile  establii^meut  more  than  nixty 
b'tun^  in  any  one  week:  or  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  nne  day,  unless  for  the  purpose 
liorter  workday  of  9<»me  one  day  of  the  week;  or  before  aeven  o'clork  in 
1  after  ten  oV'kick  in  tiie  evenintf  of  any  day.  This  sH:*ction  dot\a  not  apply 
I  tiMV  ment  of  persone  sixteen  year¥!  of  age  or  upward  on  Saturday,  prtnided  the 
;  (>er  of  htmi^  *  f  \'.i\hm  in  a  week  of  any  i^uch  peretm  diK«  not  exceetl  «?ixty  houm, 
■  employment  of  auch  persons  betww-n  the  tiftecmth  day  of  Dec<:*mber  and  the 
ring  fifnt  dav  of  January-.  Not  leis>5  thau  fortv-five  minutea  shall  be  allowfnl  for 
^^,j?ondtty  mc^of  the  emnlovei^s  c>f  any  such  estafdi^hnienu 

Rkc.  3.  ^trtion  <^n\^  hunure*!  and  sixty-two  of  such  chaptt*r,  a^  amended  by  chap- 
ter two  hundrwl  and  fifty-five  of  the  laws  of  ninettH>n  hundred  and  lhret%  is  hen'by 
ILmended  to  read  aa  follows: 
»Seetiim  1G2,  No  t  hild  under  tiie  age  of  foiuieen  yean  shall  be  emi*h»yed»  nermitted 
suffered  to  wf>rk  in  or  in  conne<*tion  with  any  mercantile  or  oilier  e<!tablialimeiit 
pecified  in  the  prcfre<iing  sc^nion,  except  that  a  child  upward  nf  twtdve  years  of  ago 
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A^ff4fl.^-t*ma«f^^*f»r^*$^mv^jrtc  Vf^lr^tbftScsiii^ormanHcipalcvffpc 
/  '/#i«#ii/  <//#«  «^  M|^^/;M/yi/^  U^AtiMrttfti,    Earfa  rMrtiaet  to  vUiA  the  Mtccrai 
9^(  / 'Hif*9tti}ffH  »«  »  f«^>  i»lyi^1»  AM/  tfsrr'ilT^  tb«  ciuiiiii^aMBt  «f  Umcn^  wwIbm 
$i9  f$t*^  Uftftu  c  4miII  fffffUttu  M,  lAtpuhAvm  tkjdt  no  Umvt.  ■iiit— n  or  ■criMaic  ia  dit 
t-iftl^if^  *4  Ih**  rtf9titnfi^/r.  mUfttafw^tr  tm  'aImt  fMtHn  ^king  or  coBtnctinf  to  do  tte 
l^-)f>«f «.  //# » f^^n  //^  iIm*  w'^  ^0Ui*wplMiM  \ff  xhts  ooDtnet  Aallbe  permitted  or  i 
Ut  ¥inf\i  iwtff' ^Um^  t^ti  i^ftif*  «n  %uy  */ty^  fiX^fWlMr  day  exrcpt  in  cmm of  t 
mh»-ft^i¥f  /  iMiMtfl  fiv  fifv,  fit0A  tfr  ikuifpr  to  life  w  property.    Hie  wage*  to  be  i 

t**f  M  M«<*f  tUy'n  wtifk  im  h*f9*inU4fmf  4«rfiiU!d  to  all  clavco  of  mdi  tftbonn, '   

ttf  ut*^m$iUn  mum  »il  mu'h  inthYw  w^trkn,  or  upon  any  materiel  to  be  need  upon  or  k 
fi$mht^'i  itm  iU^t^HU  4iiill  wit  Im?  I'-m  than  the  prevailing  rate  far  n  da3r*8  wMc  in  tibt 
min"  Un*U*  itf  ttt'$'H\miitfn  in  tti«-  Uf^ality  within  the  State  where  audi  public  woik  on. 
ifif'Hif  "I  111  lofiftif  fifffi  wtih  whirh  f^K'h  lafH/r  in  m'rformod  in  ita  final  or  completea 
lt,nit  \c  h,  III.  eihmt<f|.  ifff  twl  or  unu\.  Kttch  piirfi  <>ontnic-t  hereafter  made  ehall  con- 
luhi  M  eii|fifluil'fii  iliiif  liu-ti  niirti  laUmT,  wfirknmn  or  moc*hanic,  employed  by  midi 
I  '.Miiiw  ii.i.  riiIh  Miiiiiif  lor  or  (ilhfr  |MrH»fi  on,  alKiut  or  upon  such  oudUc  work,  Bhall 
)!..  I )  •  I  rill  )i  ^  iij/in  liir«  III  jiroviiliil  fnr.  Ktt<h  rontra^t  for  Buch  puolic  work  hereafter 
tti.i.ti  pIiiiH  •  iiiiiiihi  u  ptfiviniiiti  ilmt  \\\r  Hiuiic  hIiuU  )m*  void  and  of  no  effect  unlenthe 
|ii  uMiii  i.t  I  III |Miiiii  lull  mukiiiK  <*r  iM'rfiiriiiinK  tHo  haixw  nhall  comply  with  the  proviidonfl 
i<r  tliio  ui  I  limi.  Mini  till  niu  li  |Mrf«»n  or  nirponition  nhall  bo  cntitiGd  to  receive  any  sum 
iiMi  otiiill  itnv  ••(til  II.  tt(r.iiil  nr  riiiplityco  oT  th<>  Stato  or  of  a  municipal  corporation  pay 
111!  r.iiiii.  1.1  tuiiltiifi.-ii  iiM  |iityiiit'titH  fn>in  the  fundn  un<l(T  his  charge  or  control  to  any 
utii  li  lu  irHiii  HI  I  ni|iiititii«iit  fur  Work  (limc  u{M>n  any  contract,  which  in  its  form  or  man- 
Mi  I  ••'  |M  triiiituiiu  r  vinluirn  \\\v  provihionH  of  thiH  tMH'tion,  but  nothing  in  this  section 
■ili.til  tu.  i.iiirimiMl  III  i»i»|»ly  lo  pi'i-wuiH  rrpilurly  cmploycni  in  State  institutions,  or  to 
I  M(.Uui  t.^  I  li .  ui<  iiuii  iut«l  rtovu(i>r  inrii  in  the  (Icpurtmcnt  of  public  buildings,  during 
III.  .iMiHiiil  einRi.Mi  ,>r  (ho  lt'H;irilut\irt\  nor  to  the  rontttmotion,  maintenance  and  repair 
»•!  Iiii.h^.ix  o  outnuio  ilio  limit;*  of  riticH  uuil  villajji'S. 
tK..itu.   .1  Ian  .  Mti\    1*.).  VMM\ 

x'xwvwM  \;i        y«Mr.  fie.  rr^'.Jctioti*-  /rui/tfffion. 

*.is  »i.»N  \    ?;»v»ct.Mi  ituvo  )unulti\l  'Mu\  c»^UtY-four-f  of  the  (H^nal  c<(«de.  is  hereby 

•«ikt,  <itl,  .1   It'   i>4%vt   a:  (.'\l.'\X^ 

\  u»  ui  ivx^  '.,'  .1,1 '..v.  :!;x-  vs-.v,.v.*.-9»-..'n»T  of  UlvT.  or  *r.y  ptr^n  auibcrixcd  by  him. 
».-  .V  .'Mn,     i  .o.w,*.  ,1  ,;.i">     Av..=  :.*  *'**V.  A-v.^i  »\vr\   ysAjr,  ih»w*f-  k<  ihe  porpcee  of 
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U»*  N*4.  -.^  ..■  "  ■•,■.'1  *■'.•  .'■.,:  ;".x-.yv:  .■-'.''  ■.-.vv.  w-.::<-^  r>.-<k-v  \  /  i2>e  tffLtcjaiflBviHr 
, .  .*:n-.  .  ^-  >.-■.*■•  V,  .".•.*■-•  ■•  *  ■•.:  ■.  -.vv.  .v ".-.%:.■:  r.  ■.i^r-b:r<4iaZ2  >e  p«sJ<fe«dbT 
^  t  ■,  ,     .-..*.. VI  .*  t  •     *  ^  ,■■-  V.t"..    ■:  : "»  .-y. -.'«."•.-.■.::  :  rT'.c  '.-;« :2saz iljzrr ^j^ 
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Chaptrr  a^l,^ Liability  of  railroad  tompameM  for  injurif^  (o  frnplayets. 

Section  1.  HiapU-r  fiv<^  Inintlrod  and  eixty-five  of  the  Iuwb  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety,     *    *    *    is  hereliy  amended  by  awiding  theroto  a  new  section,  to  be  known 
Ijiection  forty-twi>-at     ae  flilhiws: 

ion  42-a.  In  all  attions  against  a  railroad  corporation,  foreign  or  domestic, 
,ng  bueinf*?s  in  this  State,  or  againpt  a  receiver  thereof,  for  personal  injurj^  to,  or 
Jin  resnlting  fmm  pvn*ona!  injur)'  of  any  perwm,  whih:^  in  the  employnumt  of  Piich 
irporation,  4ir  receiver,  arising  from  the  m»giigen.t'e  of  »uch  corporation  or  receiver  or 
of  any  of  its  or  his  officers  or  emphiyees,  everj^  employee,  or  his  lepal  representatives, 
jhall  have  the  same  ri^hte  and  remedies  for  an  injury,  or  for  dt^tn,  suHered  by  him 
from  the  act  or  omission  of  such  coqK>ration  or  receiver  or  of  iia  or  his  officere  or 
employees,  bs  are  now  allow€»d  by  law,  and,  in  addition  to  the  liability  now  existing 
by  law,  it  shall  be  held  in  such  actions  that  pereons  engaged  in  the  e"ervice  of  any  rail- 
road corporatism,  foreign  or  domestic,  doing  bu^^inesp  in  this  State,  or  in  the  service  of  a 
receiver  thereof,  who  are  intrusted  by  such  corporation  or  receiver,  with  the  aufhority 
"  BuperintendenceT  control  or  command  of  otner  personB  in  the  empl'iyment  of  such 
corporation  or  receiver,  or  with  tho  authority  to  direct  or  control  any  other  employee  in 
the  performance  pf  the  duty  of  snch  employee,  or  who  have,  as  a  part  of  their  duty,  for 
the  time  being,  physical  control  or  direction  of  the  movement  of  a  signal,  switch, 
locomotive  engine,  car,  train  or  leh^graph  office,  are  vice- principals  of  euch  corpora- 
tion or  receiver,  and  are  not  fellow-servants  of  such  injured  or  deceased  emplovee. 
If  an  employee,  engaged  in  the  service  of  any  such  raikttad  corporation,  or  of  a  receiver 
thereof,  fihall  receive  any  injury  by  reason  of  any  tlciect  in  the  condition  of  the  wajTi^ 
works,  machinery,  plant,  tCHils  or  implements,  or  of  any  cat,  train,  locomotive  or 
attachment  thereto  belonging,  owned  or  operated ,  or  being  run  and  pperated  by  such 
corp<jmtion  or  re«M»ivt*r,  when  such  defect  could  have  been  discovered  by  such  corpora- 
tion or  receiver,  by  reas^mable  and  proper  care,  teats  or  inspection,  such  ei:>rporation  or 
eiver,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  had  Knowledge  of  such  defect  before  and  at  the  time 
■uch  injur>'  is  eue^tainetl;  and  wher  tlie  fact  of  such  defect  i^hall  be  proved  upon  the 
*^'"^  of  any  action  in  the  courts  of  this  8tate,  brought  by  fmcb  employee  or  his  legal 
'Btativee^  a^nst  any  suth  railroad  corporation  or  receiver,  on  account  of  such 
90  received,  the  efiuno  t^hall  bo  prima  ia^ie  evidence  of  negligence  on  the  part 
corporation  or  receiver.  Tli  ifl  t^oction  shall  not  affect  actions  or  causes  of  action 
now  ejcieting;  and  no  contract,  receipt,  nde  or  rt^lation,  between  an  employee  and  a 
lailroad  cort>oration  or  receiver,  ehaU  exempt  or  limit  the  liability  of  such  corporati 
or  receiver  trom  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
Became  a  law,  Uay  29, 1906. 
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South  Curolina  (D) i  00  I 

Ti'nnosscp  ^D; '  05  j 

Toxas 1)5 

T— o» Z\ 

VirginlaCD) j^  ' 

Washington  (D) 58 

Wisconsin  (D) !  58  '. 

United  Statos :  64. i 

I'nited  States  (D) j  08  . 

Lioensi*  tax.  exemption  of  mwhan-  |        • 
its,  oto..  from:  ; 

J^)iiisiana 57 

Liquor,  sale  of,  to  emphiyi-es 

Hawaii 

New  Hampshin* 


G2 
63 
GO 
X.€Hi  I  i    '  r  I X  i  !  I  lib  Ts,  ins|xvtion  of: 

N'vv  York 64 

LodiLCiiiif  ]3t»ii^i*'.'<,  !^-iilori3'  | 

t  nitj'd  titrtU'i^ . . . , 57 

ManirfjHi  iirod  artltlps,  marking: 

California 62 

Marriiigf.  oti-..  slatisti^'s  of,  to  l>e  1 
procuHMl:.  j 

Caiifi.ruia '  02 

M«H'hani:s.    exempt i^m    of,    from  j 
II        ifju-tiin^ra'  tax''^  • 

PhllippS  (IP-  Istands 59 

Min*>  P'^uifltioiaa:  I 

Arkansas •  65 

Illinois I  61 

'(67 

Illinois  (D) ^(>8 

i|69 

In.liana C^ 

Indiana  (D; |  (17 

K  :i  nsas 61 

K.'iituiky  (H) 1  64 

M ichitran I  63 

Missouri ;  61 

-)>'«vW;/ 63 

Xrw  York 69 

Oh/o 59 

Ohio  (D) I  05 


713 
718 


710 
l{l64J4»a^ 


604, 6R5 

1JI7J8S 

1075, 1U70 

444-440 

10fiMil64 
*47-540 

turn 

452,453 
f»3WHS7  I 

446-44fl 

loeo,  loni 

fiSTi 
471 

ria'S5.in56 

\1059  1061 

549,5.'>0 

384 

297  299 

690- ea? 

337 

868-S75 
^0.451  " 
334  :W7 

363   i 
692  m\  .: 

1056  ia=w  ji 
ru5i  ; 

338.3.39  ;; 
985,986  '! 
442-444 
990-992  ll 
986  988 
909 
188-197 


703 

334,335 
589,590  ; 

715  \ 

907  ' 

719' 

330 
328 

385 

3o2-.r>4 

107(V-1078 

866-868 

214  216 

444-446 

569-577 

864^86<', 

1080-1082 

883-887 

578-5S0 

1093 

587 

466,470 

379 

337 


Mini!  re^lnttoni'OoQcladed. 

PemittyNftDiA  (D)«. .,*..***,., 

Vtuh ...,....-. ....-, 

West  Virgiiiia .., 

Wyonaittg 

(See  (dso  AcanidfiRiM  tu  mloet; 
Infpectori,  mine.] 
Mtuea,  ate.,  botira  of  mbor  of  ti^m- 

Kloyppfl  in. '  (Sm  Iloars  of  labor.) 
lea.    eti*.,    tntaxlcatlojii   in   or 
a bout H 

VVyombig, 

Newsboy  law: 

New  York, . , , , .,.„..... 

Pajmeiit  of  wgi^M  iliv  difichai^iKl 

Arkjinsad  (D)t......... .... 

Pnympnt  of  wag»  in  ncrrlp: 

Afkan^aii , . . 

1  [ulliinA  ,*,„.,.. ,..,..,.... 

M  i^iiotul  Cl>J  - .  -  ^ 

Nevada .  .-..,„...,,„..*..,.*.. 

Nv-w  York 

Bouth  C^f oUua  .,...*,.,, , . . . 

Tf'Xas.. 

PflVmRnt   of   wiig^fi,   modes   and 
utm*^  of: 

I  ridl((  nn  ( D) , 

filAryLaiia  ,,,..,* *..*....,. 

MnfAAchfiwltiit ,. 

Npw  Jersry ,^ .  ^.  ^  ,,.,*.._,_*. . 
PeiMuigp: 

riiiloil  Statcii  (!!>...,. _...,,. 
Pk'keting: 

Cokinidu,, .  .,.,.*...,,,..,.,,,,. 
PlUTiilM^fa,  <'}(iiniinatJont  eti'.j  oL 

iSiN!  EiamlnMtton.^te.) 
Pr^frn-mti  nt  wsif^^n,     {Su  Wagi^a 

hv  1 1  ri'  Uf  ried  t  laiiu  s.  J 
Prm^i?^,^     pu]>fc       {Sre      Public 

printing.) 
Protection  of  employee-9  as  nieui- 
[  hibor  arganizalloua: 

niiis  fp) 

w  -■>  -  k  fDK .., 

l'nit<  Lti'M  tU) 

Protet-tion  of  employees  on  build< 
ings: 

Ka  nsas 

New  York  (J); 

Wiscon.sin 

Protottion  of  enix)loyet»3  on  strwt 
railways: 

Dist  riot  of  Columbia 

I^ouisiana 

Maine 

New  York 

South  Carolina 


Bulktln. 


k  r-i  •  ■  ■  •  ■   ■  •    v^  .iL^!''f»; 

M  Ji^?fdch  a-vct  t  s 

United  StAie*. , 

Fnblio  printiniij  ofTiee,  employees 
in: 

Kansas 

Public  printing  to  »h>  done  within 
the  StaU': 

.\rk.ui--.i-:  .     

J'ijMiv  unrio.  labor  on: 


CI 

10!^ 

02 

251 

m 

eOQ.TOO 

m 

AG 

m 

09 
00 

97 

350,3$1 
576 

300-311 
5S7 

461,  *i2 

714,715 

3ua 

911,912 

m 

61 
SB 

704,703 

l0i6,10S7 
iOl9 

00 

et&Ji96 

(Q 

m 

61 


New  Y'ork. 


f64 
■,\69 


Public  works.  pjvf<«R»nc*»  of  domes- 
tic materials  for:  1 

Missouri  (I)) I  60 

New  Mexico *' 61 

i'nMi  '    \\'--rl'.    yr  (.  r^w,^  of  n^sl- 
r(.  !,t  ;-,!M,r,.r^  ...,: 

M;r.vF'l*lt-OLr:. 

Si.-\v  5ll*sik'0. .. . . 

Pn^\u:   *CST>K»,  Tete&lVoli  QI  ViUe^% 

nl  tiftftVoyoea  tm\ 
Caiiloixii*  *.»,,.. 


3  IB,  31$ 

334-337 

364 

912.90 

1095 


311 
888.889 
216-221 


1083,1084 
319,320 
915,916 


718 

703,704 

1084,1085 

906,907 

714 

711 
717,718 


1083 


354 


470 


697-699 
1094 


708 
1094 


.\ 
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Cumulative  index  ofWx>r  laws  afid  decisions  relating  thereto — CoiU'liultMl. 


;no; 


fiulleUn. 
Ptge. 


Public  works,  vawination  of  em- 
plovf^s  on: 

V'irgiDia 

Railroad  bridges,  etc.: 

Vermont 

Railroad  companies,  liability  of, 
for  injuries  to  emploj'eos.    {See 
LLibility  of  employers.) 
Railroads,  height  of  bridges,  wires, 
eU*.,  over: 

Arkansas 6S 

Kansas I  61 

Vermont 60 

Wyoming 61 

Railroads,  hours  of  labor  of  em- 
ployees on.    (See  Hours  of  la- 
bor.) 
Railroads, illiterate  employees  on: 

Ohio 50 

Railroads,  safety  appliaiic<>s  on: 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Texas 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 

United  Stat<*s  (D) ;i^ 

Railroads,  shelters  for  workmen 
on: 

A  rkansas 65 

Railroads,  structun-;^  near  tracks  { 
of: 

Ohio 

Rates  of  wa^s  of  cmployit's  of 
public  printing  oirice: 

Kansas i  61 

Rates  of  wages  of  employi>ea  on  i 
public  works: 

New  York '  64 

Right  of  action  for  injuries.     (See  | 

Injuries.) 
Scrip.    {See  Payment  of  wages.)     ' 
Seamen:  | 


61 
59 
65 
00 

1/56 


United  Slates. 


/57 

tee 


S«*ats  for  female  eniployt<>s:  | 

Maryland '  57 

Pennsylvania [  65 


{See 


Tennessee, 
Statistii'S,  collection  of: 

Hawaii 

Steam  boilers,  in.spection  of. 

Inspection.) 

Steam     engineers,     examination. 

etc., of.  (See  Examination, etc.) 

Stone  worked  within  State,  use  of, 

on  public  works.    {See    Public 

worts,    preference    of  domestic 

materials  for.) 

Suits  for  wagf^s: 

Georgia 

New  York 

Sunday  labor: 

Georgia  (I)) 

Hawaii 


69 


'I 


717 
715 


351 
1063 

715 
1006 


379 

1078-1080 

384 

363 

715 

917,918 

29^-309 

359-361 


354 
380,381 
1063 
905  : 


719 
237,238 

707 
357 


703 


906 

457 
333,334 


Na 


Sunday  labor— Concluded. 

Maine  (D) 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island  (D) 

Virginia 

Sw<eating  system: 

MaryUind  (D) 

Massachusetts 

New  Jersey 

Now  York , 


nuIloUn. 


57 
67 
60 

58 

At 

58 

J57 

tno 

65 


Pennsylvania 

Telegraph  poles,  size,  height,  etc., 
of: 

Wyoming 61 

Tenant  factories.  {See  Inspection 

of  factories.) 
Time  for  usoals  to  l)e  allowed  em- 
ployees: 

Louisiana 57 

Pennsylvania 65 

Time  to  vote  to  Ije  allowed  em- 
plovces: 

Massachusetts .'»7 

Ohio I  59 

Trade-marks  of  trade  unions:  I 

Arkansas 65 

California 62 

Connecticut  (D) '  67 

Nebraska 

61 
57 
66 


New  Jersey  (D) 

New  York 

Tennessee 

Vaccination  of  employees  on  public 
works: 

Virginia OO 

Wam»s  as  pn»femMl  ciainis: 

Iowa 68 

New  Mexico 61 

United  States t« 

Wages,  assigmnent    of.  {See    As- 
signment.) 
Wages,  combinations  to  fix: 

Louisiana 57 

Wages,   exemp^on   of.  {See   Ex- 
emption, etc.) 
Wages   of   employ«*es    on    public 
works,  retention  of: 

California 

Wages,    payment    of.  (See    Pay- 
ment, etc.) 
Wages,  rates  of.    {See  Rates  of 

wages.) 
Wages,  suits  for.    {See  Suits  for 

wages.) 
Weighing  coal  at  mines: 

Arkansas GH 

Women  and  children.    (See  Chil- 

dn'n  and  women.) 
Women,  employment  of: 

Michigan 63 

W^omen,  hours  of  labor  of: 

Oregon  (D) 07 

Women,  night  work  by: 

New  York 


Pmge. 


221 
711 

861,862 
710, 71# 

999-1002 

1086 

1015, 1016 

715-718 

458-461 

356 


1006 


704 
357 


710 
380 

354,356 
330 

889-S91 

586 

1066,1067 

715 

361,362 


717 

236 
1094 
237 


704 


330 


351 

681 

877-879 

460 


Ko. 

1. 

• 
No. 

2, 

Ko. 
Ko. 

3. 
4. 

Ko. 

6. 

•Ko. 

t. 

Ko. 

7. 

Ko. 

8. 

Ko. 

9. 

Ko. 

10. 

Ko. 

11. 
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THE  ITALIAN  ON  THE  LAND :   A  STUDY  IN  IMMIOaATION. 

BY    EMILY    FOGG    MEADE. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  present  agitation  for  the  further  restriction  of  immigration  is 
especially  directed  against  the  Greeks,  Poles,  Austro-Hungarians,  and 
Italians  from  southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  who  have  been  coming  in 
ever- increasing  numbers  since  1870,  until  in  1905  our  immigrants  num- 
bered 1,026,499,  the  Italians  ranking  second  in  number  with  221,479. 
Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker  was  one  of  the  early  opponents  to  the 
reception  of  immigrants  of  these  nationalities.  He  said:  ''They  have 
none' of  the  inherited  instincts  and  tendencies  which  make  it  compara- 
tively easy  to  deal  with  the  immigration  of  the  older  times.  They  arc 
beaten  men  from  beaten  races,  the  worst  failures  in  the  struggle  for 
existence."  Kecent  issues  of  newspapers  and  magazines  teem  with 
articles  on  the  danger  of  admitting  these  people.  It  is  alleged  that 
they  are  underfed,  ill  grown,  often  diseased,  unskilled,  illiterate,  qui- 
escent, lacking  in  responsibility,  with  a  keen  sense  of  inferiority  and 
the  lack  of  ability  to  take  advantage  of  new  circumstances;  that  their 
standard  of  living  is  low,  and  that  they  do  not  improve  it  when  they 
prosper;  above  all,  that  they  are  likely  to  become  public  charges  in 
hospitals,  insane  asylums,  or  almshouses.  It  is  furthermore  stated 
that  it  is  no  longer  the  strong  and  independent  who  come,  but  the 
weak  and  incompetent,  for  whom  immigration  is  made  easy  by  the 
inducements  offered  by  steamship  companies.  These  people  huddle 
together  in  our  large  cities,  complicating  the  problems  of  municipal 
authorities. 

In  the  earlier  days  the  "digging" — the  rough  work  distasteful  to 
Americans — was  done  by  Gennans.  As  the  Germans  moved  up  in  the 
scale  of  living  they  were  succeeded  by  the  Irish,  and  they  in  turn  by 
Poles  and  Hungarians,  and  the  latter  finally  by  the  Italians.     The 
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Italians  have  been  especially  stigmatized  by  the  nature  of  their  work. 
Americans  regard  them  only  as  dirty,  undersized  foreigners,  who 
trundle  hand  organs,  tend  fniit  stands,  sweep  the  streets,  or  work  in 
mines,  in  tunnels,  on  railroads,  or  in  construction  work.  The  news- 
papers are  full  of  lurid  tales  of  fights  in  which  the  stiletto  is  in  evidence, 
of  cowardly  stabbing  in  the  back,  of  organized  gangs  of  Italian  crimi* 
nals,  and  there  is  frequently  an  expression  of  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
Italians  can  rise  in  the  social  scale  as  the  immigrants  of  other  nation- 
alities have  done.  In  the  meantime  the  demand  for  rough  and  heavy 
work  increases,  and  the  Italians  come  in  large  numbersy  settling  in  the 
seaboard  cities,  where  they  are  often  without  work  in  the  winter  time. 
Only  within  the  last  few  j^ears  has  anyone  had  a  good  word  to  say  for 
them.  The  salient  ])(>ints  of  the  different  articles  on  the  subject  of 
Italian  immigration  have  been  recently  summarized  in  "The  Italian  in 
America."(°)  The  southern  Italians  constitute  a  simple  peasant  class, 
who  live  in  extreme  poverty  and  give  the  largest  portion  of  what  they 
produce  to  taxes,  rent,  and  tithes.  They  are  hard-working  farmers, 
whose  efforts  have  met  with  meager  returns;  they  look  toward 
America  as  the  ''  land  of  the  dollar,'*  and  in  their  desire  to  make  money 
mortgage  their  little  properties,  their  live  stock,  and  their  tools  at 
high  rate's  of  interest  to  get  money  enough  to  send  a  father  or  son  to 
New  York.  Explanation  of  their  crowding  mto  the  large  cities  is 
very  simple.  Tliese  people  do  not  come  from  isolated  farms  but  from 
erowdeil  villa<:es:  they  are  naturally  j^rejjarious  and  seek  their  own 
people  who  cgii  speak  their  laii^iiap'.  They  are  ignorant  of  our 
farininj^  eonditions:  the  y(»ars  of  unreiminerative  toil  in  Italy  often 
niak(*  them  dislike  fariiiiiijx,  and  then,  too,  they  have  no  money  with 
which  to  locate  in  the  South  or  West.  In  New  York  or  other  cities 
thev  find  work  and  fritMids,  and  as  a  result  tluMr  training  in  agriculture 
goes  for  uothin^.  and  tlu\v  are  counted  as  the  lowest  kind  of  unskilled 
lal>orer>. 

Americans  jxenerally,  unfamiliar  with  the  underlying  causes  of  the 
<*on«:estion  of  Italians  in  larjre  cities,  helieve  them  to  he  unfit  for  farm 
life.  In  \S\H]  a  (lovernmtMit  conunissioner  re(|uested  the  officials  of 
the  dilfercnt  States  to  express  their  wishes  in  regard  to  immigration. 
Only  two  States  desired  Italians.  The  various  State  immigration 
ofliccrs  in  the  South  .show  a  similar  i)rejudice  even  now.  Evidence 
is  ahundant  that  the  Italians  in  our  larp*  cilies.  in  spite  of  the  dan- 
gerous influence  of  the  slums,  are  advanclnir  socially  and  are  becoming 
AnuTicanizetl.  Neverihele.ss.  the  nnMU'ce  of  congested  conditions, 
the  continuous  i)hysical  deterioration  of  these  people  in  cities,  and 
the  need  of  develoj>int:  larixi*  areas  oi  .^t»utlieni  lands  would  seem  to 
he  reasons  for  tryin*:  lo  direct  this  inunitrration  to  that  section  of  the 
country. 
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THE   ITALLO^'    0>^    TKE    LAKD. 

As  a  cantributioii  lu  the  growing  movement  to  attract  immigration 
to  the  lantl»  a  minute  study  has  been  made  of  the  economic,  social^ 
and  moral  condition  of  the  Italians  of  a  typical  rural  settlement,  in 
ordtT  to  show  what  the  southern  Italian — the  l<»west  class  of  immi- 
grant—<?an  do  to  advance  himisclf  in  the  midst  of  an  American  farming 
communitVt  and  to  answer  the  question,  Can  the  Italian  imiiiifjrant 
become  a  good  American^  The  town  of  Hammonton.  in  Atlantic 
County,  N,  J.»  has  been  selected  for  the  investigation,  because  the 
increase  of  the  ItaUan  population  in  that  sectitm  has  been  natural; 
it  has  not  been  stimulated  or  assisted  in  any  way  by  Americans,  and 
the  immigrant  has  been  thrown  upon  his  o^ti  resources  and  has  been 
left  to  follow  his  own  bent.  Other  significant  featur^^s  of  the  Ham- 
monton  settlement  are  as  follows:  (I)  The  immigration  has  in  no  way 
been  stimulated  except  by  the  Italian  farmers  themselves;  (2)  the 
large  nundier  of  jM*rmanent  residents;  (:{)  the  annual  migration  of 
city  liiilians  to  Hammonion  thiring  the  picking  season,  which  keeps 
Hammonton  Italians  in  close  touch  with  their  fellow-countrymen 
tind  diffuses  a  knowledge  of  the  colony  among  Italians  in  Philadelphia 
.and  New  York,  and  (4)  the  Italian  farmers  with  fvw  exceptions  come 
from  southern  Italy  and  from  Sicily.  Hammonton,  in  other  words, 
is  one  of  a  very  few  Italian  settlements  in  the  United  Stat<»s  where  an 
American  and  an  Italian  population  have  grown  up  together,  moved 
by  the  same  impulses  to  come  to  the  town,  following  the  same  occu- 
pations, and  living  side  by  side  as  neighbors.  In  Hammonton  are 
found  the  rcHults  of  twenty  years'  contact  of  a  t^-pical  American 
population  with  the  lowest  class  of  Sicilian  immigrants.  It  is  a 
safe  conclusion  that  what  the  Italian  has  been  able  to  accomplish  in 
Hammonton  lie  run  achieve  elsewhere  under  similar  circumstances. 

THE  COMINCJ  OF  THE  ITALL4J^S. 


It  has  been  more  than  tliirty  years  since  Italians  first  came  to 
Hammonton,  and  sufhcient  time  luis  ebij)sed  for  a  second  generation 
to  grow  up  and  to  demonstrate  what  kind  of  an  American  citizen  can 
be  made  out  of  an  Italian  born  and  reared  in  the  country  and  asso- 
ciated with  Americans  as  neighbors,  in  school,  or  in  business.  The 
Italian  pioneers  came  to  southern  New  Jersey  for  the  same  reasons 
that  settlers  came  frtim  New  York  and  New  England.  They  were 
lookmg  for  homes  not  too  far  from  the  seaboard,  where  the  climate 
W^as  conge*nial  and  tlie  land  chcttp.  Southern  New  Jersey  was  new 
territory.  Up  to  1850  the  pine  barrens  were  looked  upon  as  waste 
land,  and  they  were  indeed  i>arren  from  the  standpoint  of  the  dairy- 
man or  the  grain  grower.  The  climate  and  the  f*>rests,  however^ 
attracted  a  few  settlers  prior  to  1800,  when  the  land  was  first  offered 
for  sale.     The  civU  war  stimulated  a  demand  for  fruits  and  vegetables, 
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|jr  ftoil   is  ^ipiHriMlly  luiapied,  and  Aft4^r  1S(V5  the 

B  ttmrkctei  ill  i\m  Uri^c  cilic^i}  made  fruit  ^raitvmi^  a 

In  .^i>itr  of  thU  induce  men  t  the  liev^^loprnent  of 

^        „  «^»^vy  httfi  been  tHmipHmtively  slow,  for  gve^i  labor  untl 

^ro  been  r#*qinretl  to  rlear  tUv  land,  the  iipptmrunt-v  of  the 

(  ;,  aud  Imniigmnty  who  were  attrncl^pd  to  farm  in j; 

"len.  more  ft*rtili*  \vi*Htoni  lands.     If  it  had  nnt  beiui  for 

n  m      '     ihe  vicinitj  of  Ilatiimonton  might  stilJ  he  a  wildiT- 

I  I  hftve  pirki^d  tlio  berrien  for  market;  th**y  hare 

_     od  prt' pared  it  for  cultivation;  they  havi*  i^ved 

*aiiiiii|^r»  iToMi  th<*ir  labor  on  the  land  or  on  the  railroads  and 

the  fariJ       f  retiriug  ownen*  whose  son**  ha*]  gone  to  the  city 

F*rwi»Ht,        '^  Lt  th   '*   edes  and  (ternianH  have  boen  to  Illinois, 

wild  Xfiimrj^otti  ei        m  faniier«  have  Wen  lo  Ilantmontou, 

n  tlu*  mo**t  attrae  in  the  pine  region  of  Koutheni  Sew 

^, 

V  thi?*  Italian  eoj         nity  aro^e  can  bej^t  he  told  in  the  brief 
iphirfet  c^f  »«nne  of  the  pioneers.     Probably  the  fin*t  ItaHan?^  to 
to  Ilarniuoiiton  were  the  La  Orasstw,  a  family  of  nuiHiciani^, 
jfttled  in  a  Meet  ion  now  hirp*ly  built  op  hy  Italians,     Soon  after 
'»o  Calabrase,  who  was  boni  in  Palermo  and  was  a  jjaniener  by 
came  to  llainmonton  after  working  in  a  nursery  in  Kluwbing, 
*  ,     He  and  La  Grasno  worked  tof^ethcr  on  farnm,  and  it  is  of  inter- 
est to  know  that  when  the  wnr  biMic it  Thr\    joinrfl  a  reirinieiit  in 

which  w(  re  many  Italians.  ^Mien  Calabrase  returned  to  Hammonton 
he  hoiij^ht  10  acres  of  land  and  soon  after  married  a  German  girl. 
His  taste  and  trainin*^  led  him  to  improve  his  place  by  planting  fine 
trees,  a  hedge,  bushes,  and  flowers;  shade  trees  were  planted  in  front 
of  all  his  land,  and  he  frequently  worked  for  others,  laying  out  their 
places.  Later  he  added  50  acres  to  his  farm  and  built  a  substantial 
stone  house,  such  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  in  Italy.  He  was  a 
Mason  and  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army,  and  was  on  friendly  terms 
with  many  Americans. 

Isaac  Nicolai  and  Michael  Kubertone  were  attracted  by  the  country 
environment.  The  former  was  a  northern  Italian,  who  came  to  this 
country  from  Tuscany  in  1859  and  first  settled  in  San  Francisco. 
When  in  Philadelphia  in  1861  he  met  Judge  Byrnes,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Hammonton,  who  induced  him  to  buy  land  there.  Mr. 
Nicolai  was  a  man  of  superior  intelligence,  and  his  son  has  become  a 
substantial  citizen.  Michael  Kubertone  with  his  four  sons  left 
Pastena,  near  Naples,  in  1877,  wandered  with  their  violins  through 
France,  and  finally  reached  Liverpool,  whence  they  sailed  to  New- 
York.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Nicolai  that  a  honu^  in  the  country 
would  be  better  for  his  children,  ^Ir.  Kubertone  bought  20  acres  of 
'orest  land  in  Hammonton,  and  he  now  owns  80  acres  of  ground. 
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Jolui  Berri  wa45  tjuiiu- thing  of  a  waiidtTer,  who  came  early  to  the_ 
UiiiU'd  States  and  marritHl  an  Italian  woman  who  had  spent  nios^ 
of  her  life  in   St.  Louis,     llv  bought   10  acres  in  Ilaninjonton  anc 
enipluyed  several  Italians,  but  did  not  remain  many  years.     IIis  son 
married  an  American  and  has  aceuniulated  considerable  property. 

I'p  to  the  coming  of  the  two  Campamlla  brothers  only  a  few 
Ilalians  had  settled  in  Ilammonton.  The  Campant'llas  were  the 
forerunners  of  a  direct  immigration.  In  186<5  XIatteo  Campanella,  a 
native  of  Gesso,  in  Sicily,  ran  away  from  home  to  avoid  military 
service  and  hid  for  seven  months  in  Messina^  linally  esciiping  to  the 
I'nited  States.  For  about  a  year  he  worked  for  Germans  on- a  farm 
at  Trappe,  Ph.  He  heard  of  Mr.  Berri,  came  to  Hammonion  to 
work  for  hiui,  and  pyrcha>sed  5  acres  and  a  small  house  near  Mr. 
Calabrase.  About  1870  he  sent  for  his  brother,  and  the  two  pros- 
pered, purchased  more  land,  and  married  two  English  girls.  The 
Cam]>anellas  stion  encouraged  the  coming  of  relatives,  who  in  turn 
inthiced  others  to  come,  until,  as  a  result  of  a  continuous  migration 
from  Gesso,  more  than  one-half  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  are  in 
the  United  States,  many  of  them  still  in  llammonton. 

(Usually  the  father,  and  occasionally  a  son*  canie  first  to  earn  the 
money  neetleil  to  bring  the   wife  and  children,  ail  of  whom  in  turn 
assisted  uncles,  aunts,  ami  cousins  to    come    later.      Peter  Kaneri, 
an  uncle  of  Mr.  Campam  Ua,  came  direct  from  Gesso  and  at  his  deatli 
in  18fK5  had  been  in  Ilammonton  ivventy-ime  years.     He  worked  on 
the  farm  of  Mr.  Scott,  a  well-known  writer  cm  oriental  topics.      Ulien 
H     Mr.  Scott  left,  he  said  he  would  be  willing  to  leave  his  place  in  charge 
"      of  Mr.  Raneri,  iis  he  was  the  most  honest  nnm  he  knew.     Mr.  Raneri 
linally  hough i  the  farm  and  established  upon  it  a  nnicaroni  factory. 
H     At  his  death  the  place  (*iO  acres)  and  factory  were  valued  at  $12,000. 
^     His  other  lioldings  amounted  to  ISO  acres.     Antonio  Capelli,  a  cousin 
of  the  Camf>anellas,  came  to  Hauunonton  about  ls70,  contracted  for 
H     large  tracts  of  land,  and  was  instrumental  in  bringing  over  consider^^f 
^    able  numbers  of  his  native  townsmen  to  work  for  him  at  low  wages.^* 

One  year  he  is  said  to  have  made  $1»,000.     However,  lie  was  indicted 
H    f<jr  importing  contract  laborers  and  suffered  financial  ruin  when  the 
^     pric^  of  berries  fell.     These  early  conu*i*s  were  Sicilians,  scorned  hy^J 
natives  of  the  mainland  as  a  "little  black  people — not  Italians."         ^| 

Thomas  Tell  (originally  Dominico  Tonsola)  is  the  leader  of  the 
Neapolitan  element,  "the  real  Italians,"'  as  they  style  themselves, 
who  have  settkul  in  a  different  part  of  the  towTi  from  the  Sicilians. 
He  came  from  a  small  town,  Casalvehno,  near  Naples.  Finding  no 
w^ork  in  Philadelphia,  he  journeyed  to  Hammonton  more  thaa^ 
thirty  years  ago  to  work  for  an  Italian  on  the  place  which  he  nowj 
owns.  He  was  to  work  for  $50  a  year  and  his  board,  a  sample  of 
the  hard  bargains  sometimes  made  with  newcimiers  by  their  owal 
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countrymen.  Aft4^rward8  Tell  worked  for  Americans,  within  a  few 
years  he  purchased  10  acres  of  cleared  land  for  $500,  and  he  now 
owns  150  acres  of  land.  He  is  also  a  successful  ice  dealer.  He  has 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  the  Neapolitan  element  to  Hanunon- 
ton.  Biazzo  Crescenzo  came  to  America  in  1872  from  GasaWelino. 
Ho  went  from  New  York  to  Michigan.  At  a  later  date,  when 
employed  in  a  Philadelphia  fruit  house,  he  lent  some  money  to  Mr. 
Capelli  in  Hammonton  and  l>ecame  interested  in  wine  making.  He 
came  to  Hammonton  about  eighteen  years  ago  and  four  years  after 
his  arrival  bought  30  acres  fer  $750,  which  he  sold,  after  develop- 
ment, for  S2,500:  20  acres  for  SI, 400  and  10  acres  for  SI ,000  were 
later  purchased.  Joseph  (^pasito  also  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1872  from  Casalvelino.  He  engaged  in  the  fruit,  crockery,  and 
finally  in  a  hotel  business  in  Philadelphia.  One  year  he  picked 
bi'rries  in  Hammonton;  later  he  became  interested  in  Hanunonton 
and  bought  a  good  farm  for  S5,000. 

Angelo  Foglietti  came  from  Monteroduni,  near  Naples,  to  Phila- 
delphia in  1875  with  but  50  cents  in  his  pocket.  He  found  work  in 
plowing  preparatory  to  putting  up  buildings  for  the  Centennial 
Exposition,  and  when  that  work  gave  out  came  to  Hammonton  to ' 
pick  cranberri(>s.  Only  a  few  Italians  were  employed  at  that  time. 
Mr.  Berri,  who  ha<l  gone  surety  for  a  neighboring  Italian  on  a  feed 
stcin^  hilL  induced  Fogliotti  to  take  the  man's  farm,  18f  acres,  and 
<-rtnrol  \]\o  doht.  \lv  paid  S*^0  an  aero  for  the  land,  upon  which  there 
wa-  a  loiT  ca!)!!!.  A>  ho  ha«l  only  liis  money  from  the  cranl>errj'  pick- 
iiii:  to  start  with  (alnMit  S.')0»  lu»  liad  to  make  money  out  of  the  land 
ami  \>\  workiiiiT  on  ilu»  railroad.  This  land,  with  a  better  house, 
ror^iitly  soKl  U*r  .<l..*>nn.  Ht'f«»ro  his  doath  Mr.  Foglietti  owned  90 
arns. 

Tlu*  nianiuT  of  Mr.  Koi:li«»tii'>  nunini:  to  Hammonton  illustrateit 
a  tliinl  rau-e  l>y  wlTuh  tho  Italian  |>o|>nlation  has  Inn^n  increased. 
Tlit'  rlrarin*:  i>f  hin«l  and  inakin;^  of  fan!i<  wa*^  ch>no  by  the  permanent 
re>idt*nis.  hni  at  an  rarly  daii'  'luforr  1^77  the  supply  of  natives 
an«i  CiiTmans  was  ftumd  ip.ailo<|iiatr  t<»  pirk  ilu*  berries  for  market, 
ami  Italians  who  had  pn'vituisly  >t  tiUd  in  <itii»s  were  obtained  from 
padnmos  in  Phihulolphia.  Somr  (»f  iluin  ranu  nar  after  year,  realized 
ilii-  opportunity  lo  buy  clu'ap  land,  and  nmained  to  make  homes. 
In  o\u*  raso  a  yoniit:  Italian,  who  ranu'  ovor  whm  a  bi>y  and  had 
worked  lanrily  on  railroad-*,  bouirht  sonio  laml  from  his  employer. 
After  a  few  years  \\v  rttiinuil,  th  arotl  thr  land,  and  enlarged  bis 
holdings.  The  lan^\si  numUT  of  Italians  rame  from  1S85  to  1S?>0; 
however,  some  came  ever}  y*  ar.  i)n  Jiin»»  *».  I'Mj.i.  for  instance,  two 
men,  25  and  'M  years  old.  e^nio  to  join  a  hrotlu-r.  and  a  son  of  18 

ined  his  father.     A  lanrtT  j^arty  w  as  oxjHtt<'d.  but  when  they  landed 

Kew  York  work  was  plontifnl  there,  and  ihov  came  no  farther. 
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At  first  tho  Americans  were  suspicious  of  the  ItaliarLs,  some  of 
whom  were  ver>"  poor  and  strongly  templed  to  pilfer  from  gardens. 
Cahbages,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables  oftcji  disappeared,  but  as 
the  people  prospered  the  tendency  to  petty  thievery  decreased.  All 
things  considered,  the  Italians  have  been  found  to  be  good  citizens, 
and  their  presence  has  proved  an  obstacle  to  the  increase  of  negro 
labor.  The  Americans  early  learned  the  value  of  the  Italian  as  a 
laborer,  and  I  hat  in  some  cases  lie  bi-came  an  excellent  farmer.  Not 
only  did  he  chnir  much  wild  land  for  Americans,  but  he  purcha^^ed 
and  cleared  many  acres  fur  himself,  thereby  adding  materially  to  the 
cultivated  area  of  the  town.  In  ftict,  the  Italians  cleared  all  thej 
southwestern  part  of  the  town  of  pine  growth  and  erected  many^ 
houses  in  that  section.  They  came  at  a  time  wlien  the  Americans 
were  leaving  the  famts,  when  labor  was  growing  scarce,  and  when  tlu* 
development  of  the  pine  lands  was  in  a  critical  condition. 

From  18N0  to  1895  many  old  residents  either  died  or  retired,  and 
as  their  sons  were  gone  the  farms  w^ere  bought  by  Italians.  A  few 
examples  are  suggestive:  (1)  A  resident  m  1885  sold  his  outlying  fann 
of  30  acres,  one  of  the  best  near  Ilammonton,  to  one  of  the  early 
comers  among  the  Italians  for  $5,000  cash  and  bought  a  house  in  town 
and  ir>0  acres  of  wild  land  3  miles  from  town.  After  be  had  brought 
this  land  under  cultivation  he  sold  the  most  of  it  in  1904  to  other 
Itahans,  one  of  wliom  had  been  working  as  a  laborer  on  the  place. 
(2)  An  Englishman  came  to  Ilammonton  in  1S57  and  chared  10  acres 
of  land.  Just  before  his  death  he  sold  it  to  an  Italian  for  $1*600, 
mostly  cash,  {'d)  In  \S\I7  an  Italian  bought  U)  acres  of  land  for 
$1.00U  from  a  man  who  came  m  1865»  cleared  his  land,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed. The  property  is  now  worth  $2,5t)0,  and  the  Italian  purchaser 
has  added  1(>  acres  to  his  farm.  (4)  Forty-two  years  ago  a  tract  of 
32  acres  was  bought  for  about  $550  aiid  afterwards  sold  to  an  Amer- 
ican for  $3/200  when  the  land  was  partly  cleared.  The  laud  was  ' 
again  resold,  and  is  no\s  in  the  hands  of  several  Italians.  (5)  The 
sons  of  an  early  comer  left  him,  and  his  land,  altlioiigh  well  manured, 
was  in  bad  sliape  and  unproductive.  A  poor  Italian  bought  it  for 
>1,400,  a  low  price.  He  worked  hartl,  clearing  the  place  of  weeds, 
id  paid  for  it  the  first  year  from  his  crop  receipts. 

From  these  typical  examples  the  natural  growth  of  the  Italian 
community  in  Ilammonton  is  evident,  Tliere  has  been  no  stimula- 
tion or  assistance  from  Americans,  Friends  have  helped  friends,  one 
Italian  has  assisted  another,  and  the  immigrant  has  known  that  on 
reaching  Ilammonton  a  place  would  be  ready  for  him,  because  he 
would  locate  among  his  kindred  and  his  old  neighbors,  in  this  way 
have  the  foreign  populations  of  the  cities  been  built  up  in  the  I'uited 
States.  In  the  same  way  must  the  American  rural  commtmity 
itract  the  immigrant.  Immigration  of  Italians  en  masse  to  southern 
fcnd  w*estem  farms  wiU  be  ver^'  difficult  to  promote,  because  there  as 
elsewhere  family  connections  with  Italy  must  lirst  be  established. 
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THK     SKAT    OF    A    TYPiaVJ.     ITAIJAN 
(H>MMl  NITY.- 

'  tin*  State  ttriLHUH  of  IHHo  Ilttmni0iiton  liad  a  p«»(nila- 

1,,^         and  actiarding  to  tlie  Fedend  cH'tisUiS  of   1890  it  hfu\ 

h1  to  6.      i.     Th*'  State  ctasiu?*  of  1KI)5  siliowrd  a  fallm«^  tiff  tu 

but  til      '^^f  1905  n'*ji^ttTf«  a  marked  iiicrcaj^r  tu  4,334,     The 

e  cenBUs  <       J95  .Hhowtnl  that  in  Atlantic  County  there  were  10 

71  GtTiiiai^  and  6iH  otln  r  fori  i^cn  hum  poi>«orif^  {IV45  inah*  tind 

mali*)^  th(*  majority  of  the  latter  probahly  being  Itatianis.     Ac- 

iiiiig  tu  the  cetiiius  of  11J05  Atlantic  County  con  tabled  3,102  per- 

4  born  in  Italy,  and  of  fheKe  only  HHkl  were  in  Atlantic  (^ityj  the 

oiLnder,  or  2.2 Iti,  hvln^  scatteiTd  iibout  in  the  county,     Tlie  M 

ing  nation u titles  were  enumerated  fo    llanunonton: 
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Included  in  the  2,875  persons  of  American  birth  are  all  the  children 
of  Italian  parentage  bom  in  the  United  vStates  and  living  in  Hammon- 
ton  at  the  time  the  census  was  taken.  The  school  census  shows  677 
such  children  of  school  age,  including  some  children  bom  in  Italy; 
l)ut  these  figures  are  incomplete.  It  is  probable  that  there  are  at  least 
700  persons  of  Italian  parentage  in  Ilammonton.  The  results  of  this 
census  are  of  interest,  showing  not  only  the  large  proportion  of  Italians 
in  the  community,  but  also  their  preponderance  in  an  otherw^ise 
American  town,  a  contrast  to  the  mixture  of  races  found  in  cities. 
The  largest  colony  of  Italians  in  southern  New  Jersey  is  located  in  and 
about  Ilammonton.  ^Mien  any  reference  is  made  to  Italian  farmers 
in  New  Jersey,  Vineland,  because  of  its  distinguished  founder,  is 
usually  mentioned.  The  colony  at  Vineland  is  not  considered  in  this 
article,  because  it  was  founded  by  an  Italian  leader  without  any 
initiative  on  the  part  of  the  farmers.  At  the  last  State  census  only 
475  persons  of  Italian  nativity  were  found  in  Vineland. 

The  southern  portion  of  New  Jersey  is  of  recent  geological  forma- 
tion. The  country'  is  flat,  more  than  one-half  of  Atlantic  County  and 
much  of  Cumberland  County  being  only  50  feet  above  the  sea  level; 
the  pine-clad  plains  are  well  watered,  sufficiently  undulating  to  allow 
for  drainage,  and  end  to  the  eastward  in  a  tidal  marsh;    the  rivers 
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arc  gciif rally  b'uriltit J  liy  eeJar  swuiups,  .Vji  unbroken  pme  forest 
originally  covcrptl  the  region,  and  one  of  tlie  j^reatest  tlifficiiUics  in 
opining  up  tlie  country  was  occasionetl  l>y  tlie  large  amount  of  clear- 
in*;  required.  The  trees  and  underbrush  had  to  l>e  cut  down  and  the 
stumps  duj^  out,  while  ditching  and  drainage  of  swamps  were  often 
necessary.  The  average  cost  for  clearing  was  from  $10  to  135  an 
acre,  but  one  resident  of  Vineland  stated  that  it  had  cost  him  $65  an 
acn\  When  this  land  is  once  cleared  and  the  pecnliarities  of  the  soil 
are  understood  farming  is  eomparat  ively  easy.     The  follow ing  descrip- 

Ition  of  these  lands  is  given  in  the  first  report  of  the  State  geologist  in 
1888: 
Occupying  the  higher  parts  of  the  western  and  all  of  the  eastern 
slope  south  from  Long  Branch  is  the  extensive  n^gion  knowm  as  the 
Pines,  tb-c  wildest  and  most  undrv(  loped  portitHi  of  thr  State.  In 
sliai)e  it  is  triangular,  begiiuiuig  m  a  poml  at  Lont?  Brunch  and  widen- 
ing Ui  50  miles  at  Delaware  Bay,  within  a  Itiigtli  of  *)6  mlhs.  Part 
of  this  region  luis  the  desolation  of  a  wilderness.  From  Manchester 
southward  to  the  Mullica  Kiver  is  one  of  the  wildest,  most  desolate 
pcH'tions  of  the  State.     If  we  except  the  clearings  on  the  shore  nnid 

»and  alonj;  the  main  border,  not  more  than  2  per  cent  of  this  area  is 
under  cultivation.  Here  and  there  i^arrow  roads,  barely  wide  enough 
for  a  single  vehicle  to  pass  clear  of  the  trees,  thread  their  lonely  way 
from  clearing  to  cbaring.  Some  of  them  are  merely  kept  as  traditions. 
Tlv\v  are  ndies  of  a  time  when  the  manufacture  of  iron  from  bog  ore 
found  in  the  swamps  was  an  important  industry"  of  the  region.  These 
roads  were  then  unportant  highways.^  Now  they  scarcely  n-tain  a 
reason  for  existence.  Here  and  there  one  comes  upon  abandoned 
[forge  sites,  or  still  more  suggestive,  abandoned  villages,  the  relics  of 
imsuccessful  ventures  in  glass  manufacture  in  the  heart  of  the  wilder- 
ness. An  indescribable  speaking  silence  prevails*  ITie  sighin^^  of  the 
wind  throusrh  the  pines  saddens  and  oppresses,  and  the  crowing  of  a 
cock  or  tmrking  of  a  dog,  which  indicates  that  we  approach  a  clearing 
and  huniun  habitation,  come  to  lie  most  welcome  somids.  Still 
deeper  is  tbr  gloom  of  the  dark  green  cedar  swamps,  often  growuig  so 
close  that  the  verv  trunks  of  the  tall,  straight  trees  limit  vision  to  a 
few  yards.     The  light  of  the  sun  scarc*^  penetrates  to  the  earth  at  all. 

The  above  is  the  description  given  of  the  country  which  is  being 
redeemed  with  the  help  of  the  Italians. 

The  soil  *' varies  with  elevation,  the  lugh  parts  bemg  gravelly,  the 
intermediate  sandy,  and  the  lower  parts  a  sandy  loam.  The  last  is 
most  fertile,  being  alluvial  in  origin,"  In  general  the  soil  is  a  coai'se, 
loose,  white  sand  with  a  porous  subsoiL  Patches  of  better  soil,  made 
up  of  gravel,  sand,  and  loam,  are  found  here  and  there,  and  form  part 
of  the  cultivated  portion.  The  Jersey  pitch  pme  occupies  the  poor 
soil,  while  the  leaf  pine  and  hard  woods  indicate  the  better  soil. 
To  make  this  soil  productive  two  things  are  necessary,  moisture  and 
fertilizer;  its  loose,  sandy,  ]>orous  character  makes  valuable  anything 
which  prevents  the  drving  out  of  the  surface.     Forest  fires  are  very 
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disastrous  for  the  wild  land.  Careful  and  frequent  cultiTation,  as 
well  as  the  planting  of  cow  peas,  clover,  or  similar  crops  that  add 
humus  improve  the  land.  The  sand  contains  "little  plant  food,  but 
it  is  an  excellent  medium  through  which  to  convert  the  elements  d 
plant  food  into  condition  fit  for  plants."  Manure,  if  ocmtinuously 
applied,  improves  the  soil,  but  fertilizers  must  be  renewed  eveiy  year. 
The  census  of  1870  showed  that  Landis,  in  Cumberiand  County,  was 
the  next  but  one  in  rank  to  the  most  productive  township  of  the 
United  States  in  agricultural  and  horticultural  values. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  are  the  principal  products  of  this  region. 
Berries  flourish  on  the  newly  cleared  land.  Raspberries  require 
fertilizer,  but  strawberries  and  blackberries  are  especially  adapted 
to  the  virgin  soil.  The  strawberry  requires  low  lands  that  retain 
their  moisture,  and  large  berries  are  found  in  the  district  south  of 
."Ilammonton.  Cranberry-  bogs  are  scattered  over  the  pine  re^on; 
-grapes,  pears,  peaches,  apples,  and  plums  grow  well,  and  melons  are 
of  a.  rich  flavor.  The  State  of  New  Jersey  is  famous  for  its  sweet 
potatoes,  to  which  the  sandy  soil  is  especially  adapted.  In  this  sec- 
tion a  fine  variety  is  produced,  the  production  ranging  from  200 
to  300  bushels  per  acre  and  occasionally  amounting  to  as  high  as  450 
bushels  per  acre.  Tliis  variety  commands  a  price  30  per  cent  above 
the  quotation  for  sweet  potatoes  from  other  parts  of  New  Jersey,  and 
<l<)ul)l(*  the  j>ric<»  of  tlio  Virpnia  and  Delaware  product.  The  soil  Is 
not  so  woll  suittMl  to  white  potatoes,  Init  the  l>etter  grades  of  land 
yield  fair  irtunis.  V<'<r('tal>l('s  can  ho  ^rrown  surcossfully  if  suflicidit 
ft  nilizrr  is  uxmI. 

Murh  lias  Ixm'U  said  of  thr  climate  of  this  region,  old  residents 
.stating  that  |)loNvin<r  was  often  carricil  on  all  winter.  In  recent  yean 
th(  winters  hav(»  heen  more  sev<Te,  and  at  all  times  the  region  Ls  siih- 
j(ct  to  MnhlcTi  chanp's  in  temi)erature.  The  ahsorhent  character  of 
{]w  >andy  >oil  leaver  tli,  air  drv  and  wholesome.  Malaria  and  similar 
diseases,  «»ften  incident  to  newly  t>i)ened  lands,  are  unknown.  The 
s(  a  air  passin*;  over  the  pint^s  is  modified,  ri'taining  its  bracing  char- 
acter and  containin«r  certain  drv  qiialiti(»s  that  make  it  l>eneficial  for 
lun;:  and  throat  diseases.  This  s(H-lion  is  also  desirable  for  winter 
residence,  the  advnntajxes  of  Lakewood.  in  the  northern  part,  Ixnng 
alrciidy  well  known. 

The  forests  and  the  ^aluhriiy  of  the  climate  were  two  of  the  original 
attractions  of  this  region,  some  of  the  early  settlers  coming  to  cut  the 
trees  for  himher:  while  others,  who  required  a  mild  climate,  sought 
health  among  the  pines.  At  an  early  date  a  German  colony  was 
founded  at  Folsom,  abiuit  «*>  miles  from  Ilammonton.  As  early  as 
1844  the  antiforeign  riots  in  Philad<d|)hia  drove  a  number  of  Gennans 
to  the  new  land  where  they  livetl  and  worked  in  the  mills  of  Wey- 
mouth.    -Vnother  German  colony  was  estahlished  at  Egg  Harbor  by 


Doctor  Small ey.  .Vn  impetus  to  the  settlement  of  HaimnoiUon  was 
supplied  by  ihe  purchase  in  1856  of  large  tracts  of  land  l>y  Hichard  J. 
B^Tnes  and  Cliarles  K,  Landis,  and  by  the  building  in  the  same  year 
of  the  Camden  and  Atlantic  Railroad.  Advertisements  were  inserted 
in  newspapers;  a  papt^  was  published  and  sent  to  prospective  settlers; 
ngents  were  also  sent  out,  and  a  lecturer  was  employed  to  tour  Maine, 
Over  $100,000  was  spent  in  advertising,  and  about  1857  settlers  from 
New  York  and  New  England,  i^4th  a  few  English,  German,  and  Irish 
immigrant.s  began  to  arrive^ 

The  first  comers  engaged  in  raising  wheat,  com,  and  other  grains, 
as  well  as  vegetables,  but  they  found  that  this  did  not  pay.  The 
following  figures  t^how  the  continual  decrease  in  the  growth  of  wheat 
and  com: 

TROnUCTlON  OF   WUKAT  JLNtl  CORN  IN  ATLANTIC  AND  CLTMBEELAND  COCNTIES 

187V  AND  ins. 
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WliMl     1      Corn 

WlKJUt     1      Cora 
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The  opening  of  the  civil  war  brought  discouragement  to  th©  settle- 
ment at  Hammonton,  but  it  was  the  war  which  created  the  demand 
for  fruit  that  made  Ilaninionton's  development  possible.  In  1S61 
the  first  patch  of  strawberries  was  planted  for  market.  These  straw- 
berries were  carefully  picked,  each  brrr^^  being  dusted  with  a  brush, 
and  they  sometimes  brought  $1  a  quart.  One  soldier's  wife,  while 
her  husband  was  at  the  front,  netted  $1,000  on  4  acres.  After  the  war 
many  of  the  homeward-bound  soldiers  passing  through  Hammonton 
thought  so  favorably  of  its  fruit-growing  possibilities  that  thej' 
returned  to  make  it  their  home.  Bj^  1S06  there  were  IA22  inhabit- 
ants, with  2,031  acres  under  cultivation— 304  in  strawberries,  212  in 
blackberries,  40  in  cranberries,  while  53,000  grape  vines,  23,906  pear 
trees,  829  plum  trees,  and  53  J67  cherrj'  trees  had  been  planted.  On 
one  day  in  1865  70,000  quarts  of  strawberries  were  shipped  to  market. 
Blackberries  were  found  to  be  the  best  paying  crop,  and  large  areas  of 
land  were  planted,  the  fruit  selling  for  30  cents  a  box.  The  town  gn^w 
rapidly  from  1880  to  1S90.  The  narrow-gauge  railroad  of  the  Camden 
and  Atlantic  sj^stera  was  replaced  by  double  tracks,  and  the  West 
Jersej^  and  Seashore  Railroad  further  increased  the  transportation 
facilities,  Atlantic  City  furnished  a  market  for  fruit  and  vegetables, 
and  markets  were  also  found  not  only  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
but  in  Boston,  Providence^  and  Pittsburg*  This  was  the  period  when 
Italians  came  in  the  largest  numbers,  both  as  pickers  and  permanent 
settlers. 
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BULLETIN    OF   TUE   BUMEAU    OF   LABOR* 


SoutLirn  New  Ji*rsi*y  was  ftdvcrtised  to  syino  f'Xtenl  by  the  St 
authorities.     Ah  early  as  1882-83  the  rt*port  of  the  State  board 
afjritMjItiiro  contftine*!  tin*  futlfuvin^:  **Evi'n  our  laiuis  known  o^  tl 
Pinas,  which  hi  years  gone  l>y  were  rejtarded  as  barren  and  eonipiir 
tively   worlhless   except  for  growing  tinibrr,   are   well   suited 


due 


adapted  for  growing  fruit  and  vegetablc?^^  and  possess  a  v»l 
beyoiid  ihal  ecuupuiid  by  i)ie  present  owners/'  The  geologic 
sur\'ey  of  1888  statca  that  the  development  of  the  pine  I&nd8  h 
brought  some  20,000  people  int<i  the  State  since  !K6(),  By  1890  t! 
Stale  Inmrd  of  agriculture  congratulated  itself  that  the  i^ovemof 
niCBsage  and  their  omti  efforts  had  aided  in  attracting  inimigratic 
to  the  pine  Iau<ls,  This  migration  from  other  Slates  has  been  VH 
important  f*>r  suuihtTn  New  Jersey,  The  infusion  of  a  populatic 
of  vigorous  New  Englandera,  New  Yorkers,  Gi^rmand^  and  KnglL 
ha;^  stn  ngtlit'iied  th<^  chnraeter  of  the  people:  it  has  given  to  Hanimoij 
ton  a  typr  of  population  wliicli,  in  western  towns,  is  considered  high 
ailvaniageouH.  I^'or  the  past  twenty  years  the  State  board  of  af 
culture,  by  means  of  its  various  organs,  has  einphtksi/A*d  tlie  de^ir 
bility  of  the  cheap  lands,  ftrtile  and  easily  tilled  soil^  transportatic 
facilities,  nearness  to  market,  and  lack  of  Isolation  of  New  Jel 
farms.  This  has  been  necessary  because  of  the  agricultural  trar 
formation  in  the  Easteni  State-s  as  the  result  of  the  superiority  of  ll 
Western  States  in  competition  for  grain  production,  and  New  Jer 
luks  clumged  from  tlie  producliou  of  grain  to  raising  vegetables,  gn»v 
ing  fruit,  and  (hurving.  Market  ganlening  requires  (1)  more  in*] 
vidual  and  harder  labor,  (2)  makes  smaller  farms  possible,  and  (^ 
eventiudly  requires  nxore  scientific  training  for  the  farmer.  Mor 
over,  on  aeeount  of  the  development  of  the  new  grain  lands  of  ti 
West  and  the  growmg  attractions  of  city  life,  the  sons  of  farmers  weij 
not  inclined  to  remahi  at  home,  for  Jersi^y  farm  lands  wore  not 
demand  and  fann  labor  was  scarce. 

The  competition  of  southern  fruit  growers  put  an  end  to  the  high 
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•  nd  early  vegetables,     Blackberric 
iionton  was  famous;  much  land  wi 
Mion  overdone.     How^ever,  tliis  excessai 
'    i*nv  land,  similar  to  the  incthcn 
I  e  I  lie  war.     In  tlie  later  nineti 
a  quart ;  in  1S96  it  was  2  cent 
There  followed  a  period  w*h« 
ked   by  pests  and  could  nut 
1  fanners  were  ruined-     Some  ^vc 
■  f    ,lcwl>erries  and  raspb« 
I  lliemselves  with  land 
left  uncultivated.     To-diiy 
waggling  bushes,  occasionaUy 
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fearing  fruit,  and  with  weeds  ard  even  vcnino^  trees  Rowing  up 
anionic  them,  showing  that  the  fiolas  have  been  long  neglected.  The 
New  Jersey  Handbook  for  1901  estimated  the  acreage  in  the  produc*^ 
tion  of  fruits  as  follows:  Twenty-seven  thousand  acres  in  blackberries; 
000  in  strawliH? Tries;  800  in  raspberries;  400  in  grapes;  200  in  peiirs, 
and  300  in  cranberries;  in  addition  there  were  gathered  3,000:000 
quarts  of  huckleberrios,  which  grow  wild  where  the  land  is  not  too 
lieavily  timbered. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  that  in  the  early  days  almost 
lUiyone  could  grow  berries  in  Haninionton.  Those  days  are  over* 
Strawberries  must  now  cumpete  with  those  grown  in  the  South;  the 
groining  of  blackberries  has  met  with  disaster;  the  production  of 
raspberries  may  be  overdone  at  any  time;  fruits  of  all  kinds  are 
attacked  with  pests,  and  in  order  to  get  the  best  results  spraying  and 
great  care  are  required.  The  advance  in  all  linos  of  business  fors 
small  producers  has  been  in  the  improvement  of  quality,  Tliis  i^ 
especially  true  uf  the  farmer  in  southern  New  Jers*>v,  and  leads  liim 
to  intensive  farming.  This  means  that  an  acre  of  land  must  l>e  sOkM 
carefully  cultivated  that  it  will  bear  superiiir  strawberries,  which  will 
ejscape  all  pests  and  bring  large  returns.  Also  it  means  a  careful 
study  of  the  uneven  soils  to  see  for  what  they  are  best  adapted,  and 
then  to  make  the  product  groi\Ti  the  best  of  its  kind.  In  the  cast^  of 
fruit  trees,  each  indi^i<lual  tree  requires  cultivaticm,  search  for  borei^s^ 
San  Jos^  scale,  or  other  pests,  as  well  as  ctmstaiit  study  and  attention. 
As  stated  by  a  successfid  farmer,  a  good  peach  crop  is  not  dependent 
upon  the  number  of  trees.  Init  upnri  wliat  eacli  individual  tree  can 
bear,  and  this  is  also  true  of  all  fruit-bearing  plants.  M 

Sonie  Americans  have  failed,  others  have  given  up,  and  many  do^ 
not  yet  grasp  the  situation  but  continue  in  the  tvld  ways,  hoping  for 
an  eAsy  solution  nf  the  problem.  Scientihc  farming  reipiires  intelli- 
gence and  hard,  patient,  constant  labor.  The  Italian  has  shown  him- 
self to  be  a  good  laborer,  and  up  to  the  present  has  bccu  measurably 
successfid,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he  will  develop  the  intel- 
ligence ref|uired  to  meet  new  conditions. 


THE  ITiVJ^IANS  AS  FRUIT  (GROWERS  AND  FARMERS. 
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The  average  size  of  farms  in  Ilammonton  is  20  acres.  The  averag 
Italian  farm  in  the  same  locality  is  about  14.6  acres,  A  num  working 
alone  can  not  till  more  than  from  twenty  to  tliirty  acres  of  this  land. 
In  1905,  288  ItaliauB,  owning  4,226  acres,  had  land  divided  in  the  fol^ 
losing  proportions:  Eighty-eight  farms  of  from  one  to  two  acres;  38^ 
two  to  five  acres;  3l»,  live  to  ten  acres;  50,  ten  to  twenty  acrt*s;  54^ 
twenty  to  iifty  acres;  16,  lifty  to  one  hundred  acres,  aiul  3,  one  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred  and  fiftv  acres.     The  Italian  usually  wants  S 
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ma  ihmc  smvdi  holditi^  ftflTord  a  good  lirti^;  wliHi  fvpfrfa. 
«  by  otiUide  wiirk  at  ihi*  brickyards  or  on  the  n^dnmd.    TW 
r       of  It«Ji«iia  m  IlaoinioDtoQ  tm^  about  as  much  fsnd  aAcaii 
V7dlava{i«d  hv  tbeiiii<il%'«Mt  uid  their  families. 

!» Italian  liftA  bttt  one  idett  of  the  po^^hilitie'i  of  a  fAFtn.  the  rtdti^ 

tion  ^if  '  lif^irif^  and  grapes/'     Fine  sFtrawbi^rrii!^  arr  rmmtd^  mud  h 

'  w«teMv  paper  2ieT«rml   Italiafis   advertise  new  jdanl^  fiir  sip, 

lie  timny  blarklwrrien  an*  irruwn,  new  vmnBtim  at  dewberries  aii 

n^  the  (>iaee  of  the  old  oidbs.     R«iipbefTie»  are  a  farnriie  rrofi 

the  tiajian  farmt^r^,  who  eajne  at  a  timp  when  this  fmit  wii 

ttif;  hii^ly  mtruduriMl.     Berri<?!i  fikrni  the  |miirip«l  m>fN  Intt  ^veH 

itstMS  and  white  pntatm^^  arxr^  al^i  ^rown  fiir  maricet  where  the  soil 

aitilable.     Grapes  an*  an  Italian  ^peciahy,  and  every  fafm,  m* 

latter  him    Miiall,  haii  a  vineyanl.     Italians  scejuini^y  t^an  makt 

ipvai  grow  on  an^'  soiL     Tlie  j^rapes  are  u^ied  nsaiiily  in  making  a  wem 

net  which  b  Mild  in  Fhiladel)iltJa  and  ekemhf^n-.     Only  a  few  of  ikm 

^  land  owners  among  ib^  Italians  bare  orrluiitls.     They  have  aal 

ao  laiirh  at.ientiofi  lo  w^imtiftc  fruit  cnltuie,  and  Rpmyinif  aoi 

ST  ^cpeniiiTe  methfids  are  little  ujed.     The  yrmn^r  fseneratiaa, 

rever,  b  piatitiii<?  pearh,  pear,  and  apple  trees,     ^'epeiahlnt  am 

)wn  larf^ly  for  the  family'^  own  it^,  hut  Nittie  of  the  more  imcoMP- 

i  fairaets  supply  1  he  marketi^  with  potalop«,  watemielcfns,  peppefg, 

an*!  t<iinatiie*i,  and  during  tl^w*  b<*JTy  f^^aJ^ui  the  rhilflr<*n  pf»ddle  the 

freslily  picked  berries  about  the  town. 

The  vegetables  ^own  by  Italians  are  sweet  and  white  potatoes, 
cabba^.  turnips,  com,  pea.s.  beans,  carrots,  onions,  parsnips,  melons, 
squaslies.  pumpkins.  pepi>ers.  e^^lant.  and  tomatoes.  Beans,  toma- 
toes, and  pepj)ers  are  ^o^-n  in  the  largest  quantities.  Italians  have 
popularized  the  sweet  pepper  and  introduced  other  vegetables,  such 
as  a  peculiar  shaped  squash,  okra.  Italian  o7*eens,  and  various  kinds  of 
mint :  they  also  have  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  sucii  otlwr  vege- 
tables as  celer}'  and  aspara^rus.  ^Vs  soon  as  an  Italiim  can  save  a 
sufficient  amount  of  money  he  buys  a  horse.  Until  then  he  relies 
upon  a  wheelbarrow  to  carrA'  his  berries  to  market.  C5ows  are  seldom 
kept,  as  the  pine  repon  does  not  furnish  (jood  fodder  and  purchased 
f(u>d  is  exj>ensive.  A  ^oat  is  frequently  the  source  of  the  mflk  supply. 
Nearly  every  Italian  keeps  a  pig  and  chickens  for  his  own  use,  and 
takes  excellent  care  of  them,  buj-ing  large  quantities  of  f^d. 

The  significant  features  in  the  Italian's  cultivation  of  the  soil  uehis 
primitive  methods,  liis  economy,  and  his  imitativeness.  When  the 
Italian  comes  to  this  country  he  is  familiar  with  the  mattod^  and  the 
hoe  only,  tlie  first  comers  tilling  large  fields  of  com  with  the  hoe, 
Tlieir  patient,  constant  labi>r,  especially  the  labor  of  the  women, 
makes  the  use  of  this  implement  veiy  effective,  and  in  times effdrou^t 
the  pulverizing  of  the  soil  saves  many  gardens.     It  is  highly  impoitant  • 


iat  bcrrios  ami  regetablos  should  be  kept  free  from  the  Nveods  which 
raulliply  rapullv  iu  the  saiuly  &oil,  and  the  TtaUan's  method  of  pulling 
up  weeds  by  hand  is  conspiruously  suceessfiih     In  aeattering  manure 

I  from  wheelbarrows  women  and  boys  are  seen  usinjr  their  bare  han«is. 
The  men  are  often  awkward  and  uninteUij^^eut ;  for  mstance,  when  tlie 
cliips  were  to  be  removed  from  a  piece  of  g^round  near  a  wood  pile,  an 
Italian  attempted  to  do  it  with  his  hand^;  leaves  are  carried  some  dis- 
tance on  a  fork,  ami  a  laborer  freciuently  retraces  his  steps  for  water 
or  supphes  instead  uf  carr>'ing  at  onc^?  the  reqviire<l  ijuantity.  The 
older  people  are  slow  to  learn  and  persist  in  their  accustomed 
methoils  m  spite  uf  protest.  Their  plant m{r  is  fi'equently  <hme  at 
certain  phases  of  the  moon.     Many  mistakes  are  made  from  lack  of 

I    knowledge  of  the  English  language. 
The   Italian's   economy   is   noticeable   everywhere.     They   collect       i 
leaves  from  the  public  streets  for  bedil'mg  for  their  animals^  or  beg  the  fl| 
underbrush  from  places  that  arc  behig  cleared  to  use  in  their  beehive  ^^ 
ovens.     They  are  extremely  reluctant  to  trim  fruit  trees,  ami  nowhere 
is  the  Italian's  economy  more  apparent  than  in  the  appearance  of  his 
garden.     Ever>"  incli  of  ground  is  utilized,  and  a  great  deal  is  crowded 
into  a  small  space;  if  there  is  an  orchard,  tomatoes^  beans,  or  potatoes 
ari^  planted  between  the  tre«s,  and  small  vegetables  are  planted 
H      between  large  vegetables  and  berries.     The  ground  is  often  utilized 
B     for  two  or  three  crops,  and  gnM*n  peas  and  imions  or  early  (*abbage  and 
H    kale  may  be  followed  by  sweet  com  and  tomatoes.     The  front  yard, 
I         onlinarily  used  b}-  Americans  for  llowers  ami  lawn,  is  planted  willi 
grapes,  l)erries,   and   vegetables.     The   character   of   this   economy 
H    is  noticeable  in  the  purchase  erf  fertilizer,  the  ui*e  of  fertilizer  being 
very  important  for  this  soiL     Where  the  farm  produces  an  inailequate 
supply  of  manure  the  fanner  must  buy  prepared  fertilizer.     At  iirsi 
H    the  Italians  were  slf>w  to  purchase  fertili^g  material,  and  in  their^| 
efforts  to  economize  they  were  often    cheated.     Finding,  however, ^^ 
that  gi»otl  results  retpure  artilicial  fertilizers,  they  have  become  heavy 
buyers,  but  as  yet  not  always  intelligent  buyers.     A  number  of  Ital- 
ians have  attended  farmers'  institute  meetings,  and  at  these  meetings 
or  in  watching  tlieir  neighbors  they  have  learned  the  value  uf  rotating 
crops,  grow  ing  cow  peas  and  red  clover  for  fertilizing  the  soil,  and  thus 

I    making  possible  the  use  of  cheaper  commercial  fertilizers. 
The  more  successfid  Italian  farmers  are  careful  to  pattern  after  the 
best  American  farmers.     In  one  case,  an  Italian  after  buying  a  farm 
looked  carefully  over  the  farm  of  a  prosperous  German  and  talked 
over  methods  with  him. 
The  cultivation  of  berries  is  comparatively  simple.     The  eai^  oi 
strawberries  requires  transplanting,  cultivating,  weed'mg,  and  som 
times  covering  in  winter.     Kaspberries  and  blackberries  must  l)e  <'are- 
H    fully  trimmed  because  the  lower  branches  spread  and    l>ear  heavily 
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mi{^  <if  rhi*  huslic*s  mm  rut  off.     The  Ils&yi*  kaw 

jd  of  |ilantla(;  ft  vinrviirti^  m  inelhiid  whidi  kftA  beat 

ifk  /VniiTirans.     Thf^y  ilt^  deep  trf>tidies^  fil&i^  m  wrtli 

oups  frtJiti  flip  filt*^  fmrtfirii*^  am  a  f«Hjiiclfttiofi.     Th^  Tisad 

^i>  }k>li^'4  iti.*«t4^ail  cif  being  fillo«ri>«l  to  mxi  fiti  m  tr^Uis^  aiid  the 

rr  diitielT  trioimiHi  even'  year* 

>  Iturvej^iiiig  uf  rrop«  H  Urf^ir  »  qup^irm  of  bcnr   piciaag- 

iis  an*  fteiru^liinieij  lit  pick  aliTet^  in  lt«ly  iunt  ftre  exi-ellrtit  pjiefciEf* 

fniit«.     DtiriiM;  ilic^  piekintr  lieascm  they  mre  broagbl 

^pi^.iihia  in  rmr  ki«4^.     ¥mm  1890  tt»  tH0.'|  lyt  rtm&y  a«(  I  «SM « 

itftlly  m  r«|M*<ial  tfftJDs.     The  piekerii  wef^  supplied  bj  padroMo^ 

II*  of  whnin  restdeil  Ln  Hiililimmton.     Tlif  puiironest  ^tipubl«4  that 

furttirrH  ^hiiiilt)  §4ippSy  no  othf^r  pieker&  ajmI  reeei^ed  W  &m$MM  per 

ker  from  the  ftiniier%,  iM^ilef^^  chaririiig  tlie  pidtets  SO  wnic  e»rh 

I   full  rftilrcMKi    fare,  although  special  rates  had   been  obtained. 

[He  largie  famij;  mpiire  IM  Ut  2iH)  ptrken<;  im  well  as  a  namber  f«f 

^tneti.     SiBall  fajmets  do  their  own  hirini:  and  oTef^eein^.     Tm- 

>  faini^  retjuire  a  nitmbt^r  ^4  pirkm«,  atnl  lta]iatti«  m-icb  suial]  famis 

iring  five  or  4x  extra  pirker^  ffec|uefit]y  brin^  their  *jwn  friefnU 

•i  iDwn*     Since  the  fiiihin*  of  the  heavy  bliickhrmr  rrwp*^  fFwer 

fr»  ei»ni4'  In  Hamnionton,  miil  n>ei*ntly  they  have  bi^Ji   haf^i  to 

-.«^    T,^.pi^,j^,*  ,,l Ij^^  ^^'^ij-l^    f^.f*    ft,. (»■♦•.-;   1...^    it,'.»»-    -M.-T-   »,i.,-^t :f,.i   .^ 

Fhiladelphia.  In  1905  the  padrones  charged  the  farmers  SI  per 
hoHcl  for  pickers,  inchiding  children  of  9  and  10  years  of  age.  The 
pickers  were  often  tlissatisfied,  however,  and  many  did  not  remain. 
It  was  statetl  that  those  who  were  employed  in  factories  did  not  wish 
to  give  up  their  places  for  the  brief  picking  season^  and  that  when  the 
men  liad  work  they  were  unwilling  to  let  their  wives  and  children  pick 
berries.  Farmers  endeavored  to  get  Italians  in  the  vicinity  of  Ham- 
monton  to  ilo  their  work,  and  there  are  now  almost  a  sufficient  number 
of  Italian  women  and  children  in  Hammonton  to  harvest  the  berry 
crops. 

The  l)erries  are  pickeil  into  six  boxes  hekl  in  trays,  the  whole  family 
assisting,  even  little  tots  of  four-or  five  years  of  age  picking  ahead  of 
their  mother,  or  carrying  the  filleil  trays  to  the  shed:  still  yoimger 
children  niintl  the  babies,  who  roll  in  the  grass  or  lie  in  carriages  in  the 
fields  or  in  the  shade  of  the  recei^'ing  sheds.  The  price  for  picking 
was  formerly  2  rents  j)er  quart ;  it  is  now  1  \  cents  per  quart  for 
strawberries  auil  hlackl>erries,  and  1  to  H  cents  per  pint  for  rasp- 
berries. I'nless  the  picking  is  very  goo<i,  the  pickers  do  not  average 
over  §1  a  day.  The  pickers  are  given  tickets,  which  are  marked 
with  the  farmers  name  and  indicate  the  number  of  quarts  {Hcked, 
the  tickets  I)eing  later  exchanged  for  money.  In  one  day  in  1905 
twenty  men,  women,  and  chililren  picked  2,250  quarts  of  raspberries 
for  a  farmer,  averaging  $1.50  per  person.     Hucklebeny  picking  is 
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also  ail  iHipiniant  feature  of  the  pine  ret^ion,  aii<l  wliero  the  land  is 
not  lieavily  timbereil  th«*  woods  are  full  of  huckleberry  bushes,  and 
in  the  swamps  is  foimd  the  valued  swamp  berry.  While  in  late 
years  few  pickers  have  come  to  riamniontoii  to  pick  strawberries  and 
raspberries^  as  many  as  OOU  came  fi>r  the  huckleberiy  season.  The 
usual  price  for  picking  huckleberries  averages  5  cents  per  quart, 
rangm«>-  from  10  rents  iji  the  early  season  to  4  cents  later  on.  Extra 
lielp  is  also  necessary  for  cranberry  picking,  which  is  especially  profit- 
able for  the  pickers.  In  1904^  1U4  pickers  were  uhtaineil  for  the 
Atlantic  (Van berry  Meadow  l»y  a  local  agent,  and  4,000  l)ushels 
were  picked.  Oc<'asionally  Italian  labor  is  furnislied  for  tomato 
canning  factories  in  other  sections  of  southern  New  Jersey,  their  work 
consisting  in  peeling  tomatoes,  for  w?ur!i  2  cents  a  pail  is  paid. 

The  expenses  uf  the  Ilalian  farmer  are  reiluceil  to  a  minimum,  the 
most  important  cash  outlay  being  for  pickers  if  the  berry  crop  is  too 
heavy  for  the  family  to  handle,  or  for  plowmg  in  case  he  tloes  not  own  a 
hor»e.  The  fad  that  he  has  Ids  family  to  aid  Iiim  makes  it  possible  for 
the  Italian  to  engage  in  other  work  and  thus  to  increase  his  inci>nie. 
Also  the  women  and  cliildren  can  add  t*»  his  incimie  by  working  for 
others  during  the  berry  season.  It  is  claimetl  that  the  women  are 
better  workers  than  the  men.  The  patient  and  constant  labor  and 
economj^  of  the  Italians  bring  good  results  on  land  where  Americans 
wouKl  starve;  fanuhes  of  eight  live  well  on  from  3  to  5  acres.  Among 
the  reasons  given  by  the  Itahan  for  the  success  of  his  coimtrymen  is 
that  they  are  economical  in  conducting  experiments  in  the  production 
of  new  varieties  of  plants.  The  American  keeps  trpng  new  things  in 
a  reckless  manner;  *' feeling  ilush/'  he  will  order  1,000  plants  of  a  new 
variety  at  2\  cents  each,  to  which  must  be  addeil  the  cost  of  fertilizt*r, 
wdiile,  on  the  other  hand,  an  Italian  will  try  half  a  th)zen  plants  near  a 
manure  pile.  The  New  Jersey  soil  is  too  ptior  to  support  expensive 
experiments. 

The  success  of  the  Italian  farmer  is  best  shown  in  a  letter  from 
Prof,  John  B.  Smith,  one  of  the  agricultural  scientists  of  the  State: 

I  have  seen  considerable  of  the  Italian  farmer  in  South  Jersey,  and 
in  fact,  have  watched  with  nuirh  interest  tlie  ;i^radual  Increase  of  tlie 
settlers  of  this  natioiialitv  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  Origi- 
nally they  were  imported  from  Philadelphia  as  berrv  pickers  only. 
Gradually  a  few  of  them  settled  and  took  hokl  of  snuill  pieces  of  land. 
Their  method  of  farming  at  the  beginning  was  sloppy  in  the  extreme; 
they  had  little  or  no  machinery  and  everything  was  done  by  hand. 
They  were  dirty  in  their  habits;  dirty  in  their  surroundings;  they  did 
not  raise  as  much  as  their  neighbors,  but  they  nrnde  as  much  or  more 
money,  because  they  spent  less.  Since  that  time  matters  have 
improvecl.  The  style  of  living  has  improved  to  some  extent;  the 
method  of  farming  has  improvcil  materially,  Tlie  Italian  does  not 
use  as  much  machinery  as  the  American  farmer,  but  he  d*>e8  more 
work  on  his  crops;  the  result  is  that  he  gets  just  as  nmch  out  of  his 
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land,  gets  it  on  the  whole  at  less  cost,  and  makes  a  profit  where  his 
neighbor  barely  makes  expenses.  Like  all  other  nationalities  there 
are  good  and  bad  farmers  among  them.  The  better  class  of  farmers 
are  not  quite  equal  to  the  best  class  of  American  farmers;  but  they  are 
fully  as  good  as  the  average.  The  better  class  of  the  Italian  farmers 
fully  realize  the  injury  done  by  insects,  and  are  as  ready  as  their 
American  brethren  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  for  their  control.  The 
difficulty  that  I  find  is  that  they  always  try  the  cheapest  things  first; 
but  after  they  have  onc«  learned  w^hat  is  necessary  there  is  no  lurther 
trouble,  and  after  you  have  once  gotten  even  a  single  Italian  to  do 
the  right  thing,  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  will  follow. 

It  is  not  (liflicult  to  explain  the  characteristics  of  these  people. 
They  come  from  the  mountain  districts  of  Italy,  where  they  live  in 
crowded  villages.  In  the  outlying  countrj",  near  these  villages,  each 
family  owns  from  one  to  one  and  one-half  acres,  to  which  they  walk 
every  day  to  their  work.  When  they  do  not  own  land  they  work  for 
large  landowners  at  a  greater  distance.  On  these  little  farms  are 
grown  lemons,  oUves,  peaches,  grapes,  a  little  com  and  rye,  and  beans 
and  other  vegetables.  The  taxes  are  hea\y  and  the  markets  so  poor 
that  the  hardest  labor  can  seldom  win  more  than  a  bare  subsistence. 
Necessity  has  developcnl  frugal  habits,  few  demands,  and  the  ability 
to  make  much  out  of  a  verj'^  little.  Labor-saving  machinery  is  not 
adapt(»d  to  mountain  farming,  and  the  Italian  has  therefore  never 
lea  rued  to  use  it.  He  is  used  to  working  for  long  hours  with  his  hands 
and  to  labor  under  a  hot  sun.  Accordingly  he  accepts  any  kind  of 
irksome  toil,  whether  berry  picking,  clearing  land,  or  railroad  work. 
When  ho  has  in  prospect  the  ownership  of  a  number  of  acres  without 
heavy  taxes,  his  saving  instinct  is  stinmlated  to  the  utmost,  and  he 
works  early  and  late.  When  he  works  in  the  brickyard  he  is  up  at 
(layUght  attending  to  his  garden,  and  after  his  return  from  his  day's 
labor  he  will  be  seen  toiling  away,  making  a  day  of  from  16  to  IS 
hours. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  yield  per  acre  secured  by  the  average  Italian 
farmer  is  h^ss  than  that  of  the  American  and  that  tlie  (juality  of  the 
product  is  not  so  good.  The  Italian  is  often  mistakenly  spoken  of  as 
an  intensive  farmer.  He  knows  how  to  grow  a  large  amount  on  a  small 
tract  and  is  successful  with  berries  ami  vegetables,  but  he  has  still 
the  field  idea  of  quantity  and  does  not  know  how  to  concentrate  effort 
to  ()l)tain  the  largest  return  of  perfected  fruit  from  a  small  plot  of 
land.  Moreover,  the  Italian  is  often  too  parsimonious,  and  ships 
his  fruit  in  unattractive  sectod-hand  boxes  that  injure  its  appear- 
ixuco.  Americans  fre(|uently  sell  old  boxes  to  Italians  and  buy  new 
ones  for  their  own  use.  Again,  boxes  are  sometimes  "slack  packed. '^ 
This  carelessness  in  packing  and  shipping,  the  weak  point  of  the 
Italian  fruit  grower,  causes  lower  prices.  The  importance  attached 
to  the  appearance  of  fruit  by  the  Italian  fruit  sellers  in  the  cities 
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gives  hope  that  the  less  mtelligent  ItaHan  fruit  growers  vriW  soon 
learn  its  value.  It  is  claimed  that  the  success  of  the  first  genera- 
tion of  Italians  in  Ilammonton  in  farming  has  been  largely  due  to 
their  economy,  which  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  live  a  year  on 
an  income  u|>on  which  Americans  would  stance  in  a  few  months. 

A  few  examples  of  the  net  profits  on  special  crops  may  be  given: 
(1)  An  American-bom  Italian,  in  1908,  cleared  $500  on  a  scant  two 
acres  of  raspberries;  his  gross  receipts  were  $753,  the  pickers  being 
paid  $99.85.  (2)  A  young  Italian  farmer  netted  $160  from  one-fourth 
of  an  acre  of  strawberries.  (3)  Another  farmer  nett^l  $180  on  one 
acre  of  strawberries,  after  paying  $50  for  picking.  (4)  Five  acres  of 
berries  produced  $200. 

Illustrations  of  some  of  the  yearly  incomes  of  Italian  farmers  in 
America  are  also  of  interest:  (1)  One  farmer  of  the  first  generation 
estimates  $75  an  acre  yearly  on  10  acres  in  berries  and  potatoes.  (2) 
Another  of  the  second  generation,  with  8  acres  in  berries  and  one  in 
grapes,  clears  $700  a  year.  (3)  A  young  Italian  with  about  12  acres 
averages  $400  a  3'ear,  after  paying  $50  for  fertilizer  and  from  $75  to 
$125  for  picking.  (4)  One  of  the  early  comers  claims  only  31,000 
yearly  income  from  150  acres.  (5)  An  Italian  who  has  been  in  this 
country  fifteen  years,  speaks  no  English,  and  has  his  land  largely  in 
blackberries  and  dewberries,  is  said  to  have  made  from  $3,000  to 
$4,000  in  1905.  (6)  One  of  the  most  progressive  Italian  farmers, 
who  is  hardly  able  to  read  or  writ^  English,  in  two  years  had  cleared 
$5,000;  m  1903  he  claimed  to  have  made  $6,000  gross,  or  $4,570  net, 
on  his  50  acres  of  raspberries.  (7)  A  young  Italian  worked  for  an 
American  farmer  for  two  seasons  of  six  months  each,  and,  together 
with  his  father,  who  had  previously  worked  for  another  man  for 
eleven  years  and  saved  some  money,  bought  a  farm  for  $2,000 
in  cash,  giving  a  mortgage  of  $500.  In  one  season  (1906)  they  paid 
off  the  mortgage  and  saved  $800.  (8)  Another  3'oung  man,  a  bar- 
ber by  trade,  but  who  from  observation  has  learned  a  great  deal  about 
farming,  worked  for  the  same  farmer  for  two  summers  and  then 
rented  a  farm  of  70  acres.  He  owns  a  store  and,  with  an  American, 
has  the  agency  for  a  fertilizer  company. 

The  table  following  shows  the  number  of  American  and  Italian 
members  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  according  to  their  classified 
gross  receipts  for  various  years  from  1889  to  1897. 
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I  llamniontnn  frtiit  ^^wers  hhve  always  b^n  at  the  merrv  of 
railnuuls  mrtl  v*muniissHm  «*(ents,  fur  rioiio  o(  tht*  farmery  have 
wc!  in  NufRrientl)'  lar|^>  qiiantiti*^:H  to  be  able  to  enSorce  tlM'ir 
idiid^t     Tlu^   jXT"<Hinfl?^   of  rniiipluiiil    a*^uiiisf   tlu»   railroads   Mere: 
rliara'Ctpr  antl  mniibfr  t»f  t\w  rars,  tlitur  ventilation,  and  in  rectmt 
I  king,  tliL»  t'o»l  of  limtlini:^  antl  tinu»s  nf  jshipmi'nL     A|^wiost  fhi* 
jiiHHitm  nnni  th**  roinjilaint.H  wen^  ii^  to  the  prie^tj  at  wliit4i  llit? 
ducts  wert*  Hold^  ih**  •^iianitity  i>f  thr  i-i)inniiK,sitin  nien*H  lioiu'-'?fy 
wild  whility  io  pay,  and  their  faihin*  to  rot  urn  rrates  and  baskftii* 
These  matters  eould  not  be  adjusted  by  the  individuals,  and  accord- 
ingly   varit)us    cooperative    societies    were    organized.     The    Fruit 
Growers'    Union,   organized   in    1867,    inchided   a   large   number   of 
Italians  among  its  members,  and  always  had  one  Italian  on  the  board 
of  dirtH'tors.     The  failure  of  this  association  was  due  to  the  credit 
allowed  in  coimection  with  a  cooi)erative  store.     The  accompanying 
table  gives  some  figures  from  the  books  of  the  association  in  regard  to 
the  gross  sales  for  Italians  and  Americans.     There  have  been  other 
cooperative  societies,  including  two  exclusivel}"  Italian  associations. 
The  most  successful  have  been  the  Shii)pers*  Union,  of  Hammonton, 
compostnl  of  Italians  and  Americans, («)  and  the  Elm  Farmers^  Club. 
Kim  lies  just  beyond  the  boundaries  of  IlannnoiTton,  and  some 
Hammonton  farmers  belong  to  the  Elm  stnieties.     Previous  to  1900 
there  was  only  the  Fruit  Growers'  Society,  with  American  and  Italian 
members.     This  society  still  exists,  but  as  the  men  in  control  were 
not  farmers,  in  1900  the  Elm  Farmers'  Club  was  formed  of  farmers 
id  fruit  growers  oidy.     This  scniety  is  managed  by  a  president, 
^asurer,  secretary',  and  ten  directors:    three  or  four  leading  Italians 
alwaj^  kept  on  the  b«>ard  of  directors,  and  meetings  are  held 
two  weeks  in  May  anil  August.     The  Italian  members  work 
»  the  Americans  and  are  faithful,  but  seldom  take  the  initia- 
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live.  In  a  small  place  like  Elm  there  is  a  savinu^  in  the  cost  of  loading 
and  loading  is  better  dune.  There  are  alsi>  advantages  in  havincj 
their  own  ice  houses,  in  ehartering  their  own  cars,  in  knnwini^  the 
market,  and  in  savinj^  the  3  per  cent  returned  on  commissions.  The 
expenst^s  are  reduced  to  the  mininunii  and  are  for  such  items  as  print- 
ing, ice,  chartering  cars,  hiading,  and  small  salaries  to  the  secretary 
and  to  the  agent.  The  expenses  are  paid  from  the  3  per  cent  rebate, 
and  the  small  amount  of  expenses  is  unnoticeahlc  in  the  large  percent- 
age paid  in  di%^dends. 

The  folknving  t«b!e  shows  the  extent  of  the  gror>s  soles  made 
through  the  Elm  Farmers'  Chib  an<l  the  dividends  paid  to  members 
out  of  rebates  allowed  by  the  commission  houses  from  1900  to  1905: 

QEOSS   SALES  OF  ELM   FAKMERS^  CLUB    AND   DIVIDE*^' DS  I'AID   TO  MEMBERS   OUT 
OF  REBATES  ALLOWED  BY  COMMISSION  UOUSES,  1900  TO  1005. 
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The  expenses  of  1004  were:  For  j^^cretnry'.s  salary,  $34;    a^jjent's 
salary,  $24;    priiitiiij^  and  ineideatalsj  ^14;    iced  ears,  $70;    loading 
{by  Itahans),  $40;    dispatehers   and  dehvery  (by  Amerieans),  $40* 
In  1900  there  were  38  members^  17,  or  45  per  eeiit,  f)f  whom  were 
Itahaiis;    in  1004,  40  members,  23,  or  5S  per  eeut,  Itahans,  and  in  ^^ 
1905,  44  members,  28,  or  64  per  cent,  Italians.     Nineteen  hundred  ^H 
and  four  was  a  poor  year  fcir  Italians,  as  a  luimber  were  cheated  in       « 
fertilizers.     Some  of  their  di\  i(k*nds,  which  for  that  year  represt^nted 
2f  per  cent  on  gross  sales,  were  $2.95,  $3.71,  $5.59,  $7.61,  $8.40, 
$11.53,  $11.00,  $13.21,  $13.99,  $15.34,  $15.59,  $16.74,  $19.03,  $20,82, 
$21.13,  $22.55,  $23.60,  $33. IS,  $45.14,  and  $64.53.     These  dividends 
represent   gross  sales  of  different   ainonnts,  varying  from  $107   to 
$2,347.     Since  1899  the  conmiissi^ni  hijnses  have  sent  agents  to  Ham- 
montou  to  pyrcha.se  tbe  fruit  before  it  is  shipped.     Co<>perative  socie- 
ties are  therefore  less  important  to  either  .Vmericans  or  Italians. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  first  comers  amont^  Itahans,  while  good 
workers,  do  not  naturally  like  work;  that  tlieir  idea  i»f  a  gentleman 
is  that  of  a  man  who  does  not  labor;  that  there  is  no  ambition  to  gain 
wealtb;  and  that,  af*c*irdingly,  when  the  pressure  of  paying  for  the 
farm  is  removed  the  incentive  to  la  bur  is  gone.  This  may  be  true, 
but  farmmg  is  not  sufficiently  remunerative  in  southern  New  Jersey 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  new  cornier  to  gain  a  competence  without 
much  labor.  The  time  ctunes  when  the  impt)rtance  of  intelligent 
effort  in  this  land  of  farming*  becomes  evident.     The  second  genera- 
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ip  finiidst  Ajnertean  idefin,  and  they  aw»  improiring 
^"  toethiKlH  of  farniinp  t<i  (jivi*  prxuiiW  of  still  further 
i  m  ©ontDrruity  with  (he  olmnj^es  now  taking  [ilacf  m  A^cul- 
in  flonthpni  Nvw  Jemey, 
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aminanton  ib  fortimnto  in  combining  agririilturG  and  m&imf&c^ 
lEiff,  To  (hi*  Hr*rnijil  ir<*Tierti(iou  of  lialiiih^,  as  to  thc*ir  Anieritiui 
ibofs,  farm  life  growM  irksonu\  m\d  thev  »eek  the  quick  rt'tunis 
.  tho  03tciknnont  of  factory  eiiiploynu^iii*  The  lot^iil  inamifactur* 
,  enterpris*'^  ejiahh*  thesi*  voting  iiion  arnl  wumen  to  rbatigt^  th**ir 
st'Upulion  jHicl  ?*rill  rpiiiain  nt  hoiui*,  for  in  th**  Umn  an*  two  i*boe  facto* 
[,  two  cut-^la««i  Works,  a  planing  rnill,  a  wooicn  milli  and  a  !rt4K'kin|f 
torv;  imtl  thcnvaro  Vfri<kyarfl?iat  VVinnlow  Jimrlianj3J  jTji* 
*  planing'  mi II  was  ilwn*  bef nn*  the  to^^i  wa^  built,  anil  «*1  •  - 

common  alj  through  New  Jarney.     The  brickworks  are  l*»rated  at 
i«Jow  fKH^atiHc  of  a  Uirgo  doporit  of  rhty  in  that  re*^i<iri.     Thi*  ?<Jioe 
I  Mocking  fac  torie*!  reprciEient  tb*'  tendoiu  y  to  remove  i^^iich  iinhiji- 
^H  from  lar^^  cent<^r«  to  outlymj^  du%trtct,H  within  ca^^y  arcc^*^  of  t 
jirkct.     The  planing  mill    in    pnjra^*d    on  millwork  for   byjbling, 
Kiuirin^  *ikilkHl  ciirpoatcr^,  with  a  f#HV  clrivcr^  ami  ial>ort*r.^.     Ti 
siiue  and  glaas  factarieii  uao  highfy  develoi>ed  marhin€*r\*  requiring 
skill  in  manipulating  them,  and  necessitating  a  system  of  apprentice- 
ship.    This  is  particularly  true  at  the  glassworks,  where  skill  in  the 
more  delicate   |)rocesses  can  be  actiuired   only  after  long  training. 
The  stocking  factory  employs  automatic  macliinery,  which  can  be 
easily  adjusted.     At  the  l)rickyards  there  is  a  large  amount  of  purely 
manual  labor,  and  but  a  small  amount  of  skilled  labor  is  required. 

In  these  various  industries  in  1906  there  were  employed  about  403 
men  and  113  girls,  ami  of  this  number  211  were  Italian  men  and  04 
Italian  girls.  The  division  of  the  Italian  operatives  and  the  wages 
paid  are  shown  in  tlie  following  table: 

ESTIMATKI)    NIMBKU    AND    EAHXIXGS    OF     ITALIAN'S     EMPLOYED   IN    PRINCIPAL 

INDUSTIUES. 


in- 


InWustrv. 


Estlinnt<'<l  Tuini^KT  of  eniplovocs.  ^  ^,      ^    , 

_        Estimated  ««rnings  of 

TctHl.  lUIiH...  i  '*'•«**"»• 


Brickyjinls !  2'iO  males l.jO  iiialos $1 J25  toS1.40  per  day, 

sh-'-'coru-s ^{y,ffS!:r™\\v;;;  u!}et:;^v;;::;-K* '»•'»•" »»'^^ 

^"-'-toH,. te:J^s^^^•:;:^f^:;^•:l;;^- 

:>'*  fpinaU's '  'i)  fenmlos '  $4  to  $6  per  week. 

i;*  nittU'8 1  male («) 

('«)  10  to  15  males...   f  1.1 5  to  $1.30  per  day. 


Stockinp  factory 

I'luniiig  miJl. . . .' 

Railroad 

<?»■"-""»«- {s};:,t:;s"  •;;;::' firmau. 

Moat  market 4 1  male . 

Dry  goo<ls  stop- '  2 1  femah" 

Feed  8ton' 1  r*  males 4  m«le8 , 


$5..i0  to  110.00  per 


Out  of  the  250  men  omplovtHl  at  tho  Wmsiow  brit-kyards  150  are 
It«lians,  almost  all  of  whom  are  uiiskilltHi  laborers,  la  tho  shoe 
factory  the  cutting,  heeling,  and  soling  are  done  by  men  and  boys, 
the  se^^in*^  antl  fmishing  by  girlj*»  Twenty-five  out  tif  the  7o  emf^Ioy- 
ees  m  1903,  aii<I  40  out  of  121  in  1902  were  ItaHans.  Until  recently 
only  two  girls  of  ItaUan  parentage  were  employed,  one  of  theiu  as  a 
forewonian.  Their  father  was  an  educated  Italian  and  their  motluT 
a  German.  From  tbe  starting  of  the  &hoe  factories  in  1883  until 
1899,  when  the  cut-glass  works  opened,  the  employees  were  all  Amer- 
icans, The  supply  of  local  labor  was,  however,  scarce,  and  when  the 
cut-glass  works  ollered  special  inducements  in  wages  the  shoe  factory  _ 
was  unable  to  meet  the  competition  and  became  obliged  to  look  tdfli 
Italian  boys  ft»r  a  new  laboring  force.  In  1905  of  71  male  emplt»yees 
41  were  iVmericans  and  30  Italians,  and  of  50  femak^  eainlovccs  40 
were  Americans  and  10  Italiiins.  WM 

The  Skhincr  Glass  Works  were  opened  m  1899  with  American 
employees,  and  In  1903,  20  Itahans  and  33  .\jiiericans  wen^  emplove<l. 
In  the  roughing  department,  the  most  important  department,  2  out  of 
14  employees  were  American-bom  Itahans:  in  the  smoothing  depart- 
ment 5  out  of  25  were  American-bom  Italians;  tlie  7  polishers  wero 
all  Italians  J  one  ItaUioi  acted  as  packer  and  driver,  and  5  out  of  the 
6  girls  employed  in  the  inspection  department  were  ItaUans.  Ajjpren- 
tices  are  taken  at  the  age  of  16,  The  scarcity  of  local  labor,  the 
tendency  of  American  boys  to  look  elsewhere  for  work  after  they  hatl 
learned  their  trades,  and  more  particularly  a  strike  in  KIOO,  when 
some  ^Vmericans  wore  ilischarged,  resulted  in  tlic  introduction  of  Ital- 
ians. This  strike  was  in  connection  with  a  peculiar  development  in 
the  polishing  department.  In  this  department  the  work  is  dirty; 
ami  is,  therefore,  distastefid  to  ^\jnerit*ans,  and  as  sotm  as  they  liad 
learned  this  part  of  the  work  they  were  anxious  to  be  transferred  to 
smootliing.  The  polishers  are  now  alt  Italians,  who  will  withtnit 
murmuring  do  any  kind  of  work,  no  matter  how  un[deasimt.  In 
1905,  25  Italian  boys  and  4  Itahan  girls  were  employed,  the  whole 
number  of  employees  being  47,  nf  whom  6  were  girls,  Tliere  are  2 
journeymen  among  the  12  Italian  polishers.  A  new  glass  factory  was 
started  in  1903,  which  employs  30  persons,  2  of  whom  are  Italians.    ^M 

The  stocking  factorj^  began  work  in  Hammonton  in  1893.  The^ 
original  intention  was  to  employ  Russian  Jews,  but  the  Italians  being 
at  hand  workers  of  that  nationality  were  utilized.  The  wages  paid 
have  not  been  attractive  to  American  girls.  In  1903,  10  Italians  and 
5  Americans  were  employed.  In  1005  the  employees  had  increased 
to  55,  of  which  number  .50  were  Italian  girls  from  14  to  18  years  of 
age,  most  of  whom  were  born  in  the  United  States,  This  number, 
the  manufacturer  thinks,  includes  nearly  all  the  available  supply. 
The  planing  mill  at  Hammonton  ordinarily  employs  12  men,  9 
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them  being  skilled  workmen.  There  has  been  a  natiYe-bom  ItaUan 
employed  at  the  mill,  and  occasionally  an  Italian  as  a  teamster.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  the  Italians  are  of  some  importanoe  to  the 
local  industries,  but  up  to  the  present  time,  except  for  manual  labor, 
they  have  been  employed  only  because  American  labor  was  lacking. 
It  meant  great  effort  on  the  part  of  the  managers  to  train  these  boys 
and  girls.  In  comparing  American  and  Italian  factoiy  labor  one 
point  must  be  emphasized — the  difference  between  the  Italians  bom 
in  Italy  and  those  bom  in  America.  The  former  are  seldom  suitable 
for  anything  but  manual  labor,  imless  they  come  as  children;  the 
latter,  however,  art>  lit  ted  for  work  requiring  a  greater  degree  of  skill. 

Taking  up  the  characteristics  of  Italian  factory  labor,  we  find,  first, 
that  the  new  comers  are  to  some  extent  imreliable.  Among  the  work- 
ing force  at  Winslow  a  large  number  of  the  Italian  laborers  own  farms, 
and  work  at  the  brickyard  only  part  of  the  year.  Some  of  the  men, 
moreover,  are  liable  to  accept,  without  giving  notice,  any  other  profit- 
able job  that  turns  up.  During  berry-picking  seasons  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  carry  a  large  number  of  men  on  the  roll  in  order  to  be  sure  to 
have  a  sufficient  working  forc-e.  In  its  early  days  the  stocking  factory 
suffered  considorably  from  the  irregularity  of  its  laboring  force;  the 
girln  especially  were  not  dependable,  and  it  was  always  necessary  to 
close  the  factory  during  the  berrj'-picking  season.  The  girls  have 
conip  ;:radiially  to  realize  the  demands  of  their  emplovnient.  and 
\wuvr  a7)xious  to  eani  money  they  arrive  promptly  and  begin  work 
on  tiiiH*.  The  same  eritieism  is  tnie  of  the  first  Italian  boys  employed 
at  th(*  sIkx*  faetory.  Th(\v  had  no  sense  of  responsibility,  no  appre- 
ciation of  the  demands  of  a  job,  and  would  leave  at  any  time  without 
waniinjj:.  It  took  about  a  year  and  a  half  to  <rK  them  in  training. 
Tlu»  hoys  employed  at  tlu*  ^lass  factory  eomprise  the  highest  class  of 
Italian  labor.  They  are  <zhul  to  *:et  the  work  and  can  be  depended 
upon.  It  is  said  of  tlie  manual  workers  at  the  brickyards  that  they 
are  awkward  and  ean^less.  On  hejrinninfj:  work  in  the  factories  the 
boys  and  f^irls  are  clumsy,  hut  wiih  training  they  improve  and  some 
become  expert.  In  tin*  ^rlass  works  the  Italians  become  better 
pojisliers  than  i\o  th(»  AuK^ricans.  The  Italian  girls  in  the  stocking 
factory  were  at  first  rouj;h  and  awkward  in  operating  the  hand 
maclunes,  and  s<mietinu»s  l)rok<»  them,  hut  they  are  more  proficient 
in  handling  the  automatic  machinery.  The  endurance  of  the  Italians 
is  gn^ater  than  that  of  the  Americans,  hut  it  takes  them  longer  to 
leani  and  tli(»ir  ])romotion  is  correspondnigly  slow.  At  the  shoe 
factory  \hv  rate  of  wages  is  probably  lower  than  if  Americans  alone 
were  t^mployed.  Th(»  supcTintendent  of  a  factory  for  making 
trousers — estahlishetl   in  the  country  in  order  to  utilize  the  cheap 

»orof  Italian  wouumi  and  girls  said  that  the  Italians  were  in  such 
J  earn  money  in  doing  pi(H-.ework  that  tlu»y  were  careless,  and. 
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*58  H  result,  miK'h  of  tlie  work  was  froqiiently  spoiled,  Tliis  fault 
miglit  have  been  remedied  if  there  had  been  sufFieient  time  to  ade- 
quately train  these  employees,  but  unfortunately  it  was  an  impos- 
sibility for  the  reason  that  the  undertakint^r  was  short  lived.  Tlie  h 
^irls  iu  tlio  gl&sa  works  are  said  to  be  carefid  and  easy  to  controL  The  ■ 
girls  at  the  stocking?  factory  ar^  ambitious  to  leam  to  do  good  work 
and  make  belter  wag<*s.  Unlike  the  American  orirls,  the}^  do  not  ciy 
over  (liffjeullies,  but  endeavor  to  surmount  obstacles,  even  if  their 
perseverance  results  in  breaking  machines.  Uneducated  labor  is 
never  efficient.  The  Italian  is  as  good  in  his  way  as  were  the  ignorant 
Irish  and  Gennans,  and  is  a  faithful,  steady,  and  sober  worker. 

Race  prejudice  has  been  noticeable,  and  at  the  stocking  factory  the 
American  and  Italian  girls  were  at  first  kept  separate.  At  the  glass 
works  more  Italian  apprentices  would  be  employed  if  it  were  not  for  ^ 
the  objections  made  by  the  Americans,  who,  being  well  paid  for  their 
Tvork  in  this  industry,  wish  to  retain  it.  The  managers  of  the  shoe 
factory  were  always  able  ti)  get  a  sulficient  mmiber  of  American  girls 
to  do  the  work,  and  being  apprehensive  of  ti*ouble  no  attempt  waa 
made  until  1905  to  employ  Italians* 

At  the  brickyards  the  Italians  fonnerly  received  a  daily  wage  of 
only  $1.  In  1894  there  was  a  strike  among  the  Italians,  who  claimed 
that  the  Americans  received  SI. 20,  The  Italians  now  receive  from 
11.25  to  SL40.  At  the  shoe  factories  wages  range  from  $5.50  to  $18 
per  week,  Italians  receiving  about  $5,50;  a  few  receive  from  $9  to  $10. 
Glass  making  is  the  best  paid  industry  in  Hammonton.  Apprentices 
receive  from  $IQ  to  $12;  some  make  from  $14  to  $15  per  week»  the 
average  pay  for  piecework  in  the  ^rougliing  department  being  $20. 
Several  of  the  pi>lishcrs  cam  good  wages,  one  Italian  averaging  $30 
j^r  week,  and  at  times  has  earned  as  high  as  $42.  Tin*  girls  earn 
Irom  $3  to  $5  a  week.  At  the  stocking  factor}^  the  girls  earn  from  $4 
to  $6  a  week. 

Outside  the  factories  there  are  other  demands  for  both  skilled  and 
unskilled  labor,  but  the  Italians  with  trades  are  few  in  number.  Of 
the  first  generation  of  Italians  in  llammonton  there  is  a  blacksmith, 
a  few  carpenters,  a  house  painter,  a  horse  clipper,  and  two  bakei's. 
Among  the  younger  generation  there  is  a  telegraph  operator,  a  line- 
man, a  harness  maker^  a  plumber's  helper,  and  a  few  carpenters. 
Day  laborers  have  been  in  demand  in  the  last  few  years.  The  rail- 
roads employ  from  40  to  45  men  in  the  winter,  as  during  that  season 
traffic  is  lighter  and  improvements  can  more  readily  be  made.  The 
Reading  Kailroad  regidarly  employs  from  10  to  15  men  for  section 
work,  and  in  the  winter  of  HKM-5,  50  men  were  also  employed  on 
special  work,  the  pay  ranging  from  $1.15  to  $1.30  per  day,  according 
to  the  number  of  hours.  A  number  of  pidilic-service  enter]>rises 
have  been  inaugurated  in  Hammonton^  the  establishment  of  a 
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supply  system  and  the  gas  works  being  the  most  important.  Italians 
were  employed  for  all  the  digging;  for  instance,  in  1903  about  thirty 
were  so  utilized  in  connection  with  the  gas  works,  at  $1.50  per  day. 
They  struck  for  $1.75,  but  were  not  successful.  Every  year  the  gas 
and  water  lines  are  extended,  requiring  diggers,  and  the  plumbers 
em])loy  ItaUans  to  dig  the  trenches  for  connections  with  private 
dwellings  or  to  dig  cesspools.  In  fact,  if  there  is  any  digging  to  be 
done  Italians  are  obtained,  and  they  do  a  great  deal  of  work  on  the 
public  roads.  The  town  records  of  accounts  frequently  show  pay- 
ments to  Italians;  for  example,  on  September  2,  1905,  $397.50  was 
paid  for  work  on  highways,  of  wliich  $229.12  weut  to  persons  of  this 
nationality  in  sums  var^ong  from  $6  to  $68.03.  In  1896  the  contract 
for  building  the  coimty  road  from  Hammonton  to  Egg  Harbor  and 
Absecon  .was  given  to  an  Italian  of  Philadelphia.  Advertisements 
for  work  frequently  appear  in  the  local  newspapers  as  follows:  "Mow 
lawn,  trim  hedge,  clean  yards,  carry  ashes,  guarantee  satisfaction/' 
or  ''\\liite washing,  papering,  pressing  clothes.^'  In  truth,  the 
Italian  is,  in  many  cases,  willing  to  do  any  kind  of  work,  though  his 
efficiency  is  not  alwaj-s  equal  to  his  willingness. 

Several  Italians  are  engaged  in  business  enterprises.  One  of  the 
most  competent  and  popular  builders  and  contractors  in  town  is  a 
native-born  Italian  of  the  second  generation,  who  comes  of  a  family 
from  northern  Italy.  Among  tlie  southern  Italians  one  is  a  success- 
ful ice  dealer,  carrying  on  the  business  with  the  aid  of  liis  sons.  He 
is  considered  a  fair  dealer;  is  an  advertiser,  and  hi  1902  offered  free 
ice  to  church  ontertainnients.  Ills  competitor  imports  his  ice  and 
char<:cs  higher  prices.  Turchi  Brothers  are  promuient  merchants  in 
the  neighboring  village  of  Elm.  There  is  one  store  in  the  principal 
street  of  Hammonton  stocked  with  olive  oil,  fruit,  bread,  groceries, 
and  clothing.  One  of  the  bakers  owns  a  store.  Most  of  the  stores 
conducted  by  Italians  are  small,  untidy  in  appearance,  located  in 
outl\'ing  districts,  and  are  patroniz<*d  only  l)y  Italians.  Other  busi- 
nesses controlled  by  Italians  include  a  hotel  and  saloon,  two  barber 
shoj)8,  one  harness  making  establishment,  one  pool  room,  a  junk  busi- 
ness, and  an  automobile  repair  shop.  The  steam  macaroni  factories, 
formerly  operated  by  Italians,  have  been  idle  since  the  owners  died. 
Some  Italian  farmers  act  as  agents  for  fertihzer  companies,  one  j^oung 
man  doing  a  business  of  S<S,000  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  he  is 
proud  of  the  fact  that  no  bond  or  security  is  re(|uired.  A  number 
act  as  })adrones,  sup])lying  not  only  pickers  for  Hammonton,  but 
laborers  for  Atlantic  City  and  elsewhere. 

As  many  Italians  deal  at  the  large  stores  owned  by  Americans  it 
is  an  advantage  for  the  proprietors  to  have  as  clerks  Italians  who 
sj)eak  the  Italian  language.  The  department  store  of  the  town 
ewplovs  one  Italian  woman  and  four  ItaUan  men,  as  well  as  another 
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Italian  to  attend  to  the  bor«es.  The  woman  has  ciiarpe  of  a  depnr 
ment,  is  considered  «n  excellent  clerk ,  and  n^^^ei^'es  ga<Kl  wages. 
None  tif  thvse  Itiitians  are  American  honi.  This  establisliment  for- 
merly eniploved  a  vtmnf;  ItaKan  who  was  sai<l  to  he  superior  in  eour-j 
te^y  and  i^fliciency  to  niottt  of  the  Ameriean  employ t*t^s.  The  large  ' 
store  einph>ys  thrc^e  Italians,  all  born  in  Italy,  who  are  able  t-o 
and  write,  and  they  are  hi*i;hh'  valued  by  theii'  employer.  One 
intelli^xent  boy,  who  came  from  Italy  at  an  early  age,  is  being  trained 
at  a  meat  store.  A  clothing  store  lia^  an  ItaUan  woman  as  clerk,  aud 
tJie  two  liverj^  stables  have  had  as  drivers  Italian  men  or  boys. 
Italian  women  ni>t  only  work  in  the  fields,  but  supplement  the  family 
income  by  other  kinds  of  work;  lliey  consider^  however,  that  domestic 
work  is  beneath  them.  Only  in  a  few  cases  have  Italian  girls  wi»rked 
for  ^ImericimjN,  aud  then  geticrally  as  an  accomrntidation,  beeause> 
friendly  relations  had  been  established.  Unfortimately  they  do  not 
appreciate  the  value  of  tlus  method  of  learning  American  customs. 
Hnusc^vvork  is  not  attractive  to  the  girk,  and  besides  the  parents  fear 
to  have  their  daughters  away  from  home,  especially  in  the  evenings. 

number  of  Italian  women  are  gOLKl  laundresses,  and  either  take  in 
g  or  go  out  to  the  homes  of  their  patrons  Uj  dt>  washing  and 
ironing,  or  to  help  in  house  cieaiung.  One  woman  has  made  a  vmt- 
siderable  sum  of  money  by  doing  laundry  wttf-k. 

The  home  industries  remain  to  be  meniioned.  Italian  women  are 
usually  knitting  wlxen  not  otherwise  engaged,  and  they  ali*o  make  a 
kind  i)f  trimming  for  clotliing  an<l  linen,  as  well  as  spreads  of  elaborate 
patterns  ftvr  wedding  chests.  Ilammonton,  like  other  eoimtiy  places^ 
has  been  proviiicil  with  Avork  from  the  eity  to  be  done  in  the  homes. 
One  New  York  firm,  dealing  in  socks  and  jackets  for  babies,  and 
in  umbrella  shawls,  has  supplied  Itahan  women  \\ith  consider- 
able work.  This  work  ha* I  previously  been  given  out  to  Americans 
only,  but  eight  year^  ago  an  Italian  woman  saw  what  was  behig 
done  by  .Vmericans  and  applied  for  work.  When  it  was  decided  to 
employ  Italians  in  this  industry,  their  number  increased  rapidly  mitil 
there  were  200  Italians  to  00  Americans.  Material  and  samples  are 
Bui>plied.  The  Italians  make  principally  babies*  socks,  called  bootees, 
for  wliich  they  are  paid  from  12  cents  to  $1  a  dozen,  according  to  the 
quality  and  stitch,  but  they  do  not  attempt  the  work  when  the  pat- 
tern is  mtricate.  Some  women  knit  as  many  as  27  dozen  liootees  in 
two  weeks  and  make  as  higli  as  SB.  A  woman  or  a  girl  will  take 
work  for  relatives  as  well  as  for  herself,  and  sometimes  other  women 
or  girls  Mill  help  in  the  knitting.  When  the  women  first  under- 
take the  work,  tliey  watcli  carefully  wliile  some  one  instructs 
them  in  the  operation,  but  they  make  no  attempt  to  do  the  work 
until  they  reach  home.  They  usually  succeed,  but  occasionally  tliey 
try  another  way,  and  bring  it,  with  the  question,  "'Flow  you  like?" 


r 


I 
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500  BULL£Ti:f    OF   THE    BUKEAO    OF   L4BOB. 

Whoi)  a  mbtEkfr  i^  nm4k»,  thvy  ilu  not  tbiuk  of  pullini^  out  tlhe  work 
aiut  he«|iiiiiiiig  iiv^^r^  but  bhindpr  on.  (li^anliiu^^  m  fieeesssfj,  and 
evf^n  the  moat  imlidy  uf  tlic^  wotni^n  kt*t*p  tln?ir  work  nefttlj  wTapfie^J 
Ui  cli*iiJi  hHndk^rrhief?<*  Fn  ran*^  work  U  retiimful  in  a  iwiileil  ciitidi- 
tion  they  must  pay  for  th<?  fiiatmal.  Their  employers  luwl  lioiiie  difll- 
eully  in  eiitabliMhing  regular  hours  for  j*ervmg  tlii^m,  and  for  a  long 
timp*,  in  spites  of  notiecji,  thoy  wouhl  pc*rsi!4t  in  r43niiiig  at  iinM*aiH>n' 
able  liours*  Then^  havo  hiH*n  examples  of  sihort  W€*ight  in  rptumiiig 
work,  but  proper  deduct  ion*?  have  alwayij  bei*n  matle,  aiid  in  iM*veraJ 
ciii^.s  unusunl  hontMiy  hw^  bei^ii  shovm  by  the  retum  i*f  iiic*ni*y  when 
t*io  niurh  h*i<l  hei*n  rc»ci»ivt*d. 

For  th<*  pant  twi^lve  years  white  durk  and  colored  tron«t*rS|  to  be 
iJiietl  in  the  PliilippineH,  West  Indies,  anil  Australia,  hari*  1>^*n  fin- 
i»heii  in  Hrtintui>ntou  fur  larj^e  Philadelphia  firm*^»  and  Kl,000  were 
nnidc^  in  Ilantnionton  the  fir^t  idx  months  of  1905«  Tliis  work  htm 
all  ♦pone  through  the  hanib  of  an  Irinh  wi>inan»  and  neatne^^w  and  gotul 
mwiWf^  are  recjulreil.  The  truu^rs  are  rut  and  isont  to  be  tiiUshiHl  by 
housiekeejK^rs  who  can  not  leave  their  hornet.  The  number  of  workrn* 
rariew  at  ditferent  times,  the  hi*^hest  biivin;^  been  40*  Only  $1  to  S6 
jwr  we^^k  ran  be  matie.  It  in  ditlieult  fur  [taliiin  women  to  thi  the 
Work  in  the  ssuiuincsr  time,  a^s  they  are  required  to  help  in  the  picking 
iieason  when  pieken<  are  m^aree.  When  the  work  is  urt^ent,  they  will, 
bnwt^ver^  svw  tit  ui^^ht  an*!  un  rainy  days.  In  the  summer  i»f  1"1(K5 
there  were  33  names  on  the  list,  of  whom  13  were  Italians,  and,  in 
looking  over  the  names,  it  is  noticeable  that  they  belong  to  the  best 
Italian  families. 

THE  ACQUISITION  OF  PROPERTY. 

The  most  practical  method  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  property 
owned  by  an  individual  is  to  refer  to  the  tax  list,  and  in  this  way  it  is 
also  possible  to  compare  the  possessions  of  Italians  and  Americans. 
Both  real  and  personal  property  are  taxed  in  New  Jersey,  and  in 
addition  there  is  a  poll  tax.  According  to  the  last  assessment  (1906-7), 
Italians  pay  $4,493.67,  or  17.7  per  cent  of  $25,407.79,  the  total 
amount  of  taxes  levied.  Real  estate  in  Ilammonton  is,  as  a  rule, 
assessed  at  about  one-half  its  actual  value,  but  in  the  case  of  liigh- 
priced  property  the  assessed  valuation  is  nearer  one-third  of  the  value. 
Town  property  is  assessed  at  high  valuations,  and  few  Italians  own 
town  sites,  but  within  the  past  year  several  sites  have  been  purchased. 
According  to  the  1906-7  assessment,  the  assessed  value  of  26,421  acres 
is  $1,149,021,  and  there  are  323  Italians  who  own  4,846  acres,  assessed 
at  $176,575.  There  arc  1,370  names  on  the  tax  register.  Of  these, 
448,  or  about  one-third,  are  Italians,'<)f  whom  96  pay  only  a  poll  tax. 
Forty-eight  Italians  pay  taxes  on  real  estate,  but  have  no  personal- 


property  tax.  Real  estate  u^med  by  Italians  rt^presents  18.4  per  cent 
of  the  acreage  assessetl  and  15,4  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value. 
Iniprovemeiits,  such  as  houses,  barns,  and  sheds^  are  inchjdod  in  the 
assessed  vaUie.  The  <^reat4*r  value  of  Anieriean  properties  is  in  part 
due  to  the  hotter  houses  anil  banis.  Italian  houses  are  onhnarily 
assessed  at  S20iL  All  tlie  farms  are  not  nwned  outright  l»y  either 
Italians  or  Americans.  Many  of  theiu  are  mortgaged,  and  are  being 
paid  for  by  means  at  the  builiHng  and  loan  associations.  The  fol- 
lowing tables  show,  for  1906-7,  the  number  of  Italian  oi^-ners  and 
the  range  of  assessments  an  real  estate  holdings  of  each  classified 
size;  also  the  number  assessed  Uyr  each  specified  amruint  of  personal 
property,  and  examples  of  high  taxes  paitl: 

ITALIAN  OWNERS  AND   RANOE  OF  ASSESSMENTS  ON   REAL   ESTATE  HOLDINGS  OP 
EACti  CLASSIFIED  SIZE,  ISOii-r. 
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125  to  12.750 
fiOto  1,875 
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25  to    1, 175 
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"Not  reported. 

ITALIANS  ASSESSED  FOR   EACH  CLASSIFIED  AMOUNT  OF  PERSONAL  PROPERTY* 

1800-7. 


AneMXQ«iiti  oo  person&l  property. 
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•  Factory,  WOO;  other  personal  property,  f  175. 
EXAMPLES  OF  HIGH  TAXES  PAID  BY  ITALIAN  PROPERTY  HOLDERS,  1WS^7. 
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o  iQcrLudin^  ft  poll  t&x. 

In  its  issue  of  October  18^  1902,  tlie  Houth  Jersey  Republican 
remarked,  "Every  week  or  so  a  new  house  is  built  betwe<?D  Rosedale 
and  Winslow  by  Italians."  This  marks  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  day 
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rmcTtN  or  thf  rurkav  or  labor. 

■.ti  ftttri*  orhwlf  mii  hit**  nml  to  biitlil  it  haunp, 
itoufl<»^  wore  erected  in  llrnnmoatoii,  20  of  whicli,  it^ 
It  for  Italians.  fli 

^j     nmi  firfvporty  tax  is  Ipvied  on  Houbb  fiiroiBlitn^,  Iiiifsos, 
,  stOTi'i  ^inny  Of  fixtijri*^^  and  liank  kI^tIc.      An  ai««e!^niem  of 
i75  ordinarily  rcpreseiita  Dnt*  or  two  horBes,  the  heiivier  mwm 
H,  how**v<>r^  b(^ing  madi*  ij|K»n  Hmall  nUiivs.     Th<^  mitiCfumd  ralfir 
'crsuual  propc^rty  in  Itamniuntun  ib  S1H5«450,  tncluding  all  tmpor* 
i  huftinrHH  f>nt4^rpri»ei*  of  the*  town,  and  of  thii*  $15^523,  or  S.4  iwr 
^i,  was  ii8i$e^r'il   ii^aiimi  SU4   Itidiiinti.     Tbe  ordinary   AiiiorieaB 
h  a  romfortabli^  home  id  ai^nest^d  for  ISO;  the  poor  Italian  with  hijt 
ftntily  furnight^d  houM^  ii$  asm'^ifaiul  for  125,  and  for  150  if  hi?  kc^opll 
lorsi^,     Thii*  ilhiBtrat^ii  a  general  inequality  of  tha  tajctng  tuethcHU 
the  diiiiadvanta^^  of  the  ItalianH  in  timny  cnmm.     lu  ihm  permnnl 
i^perty  asRessmentt  183  Italiana  are  aaseBsed  at  t25  c^ach  and  121 
hi^hf^r  unl01mt^4.     Tn  adilition  then^  art^  2l>  Italianj$  a^eaaiod  for 
rsunal   property  who   pay   no  real   eatatc   t^x^  which  ahoWR  the 
all  numlK^r  of  Italians  who  rent  their  housaa. 
The  property  of  liaHan^  eongiHtH  larj^ely  of  real  estate,  and  if  an 
ilinn  buy  a  a  few  aei*f»w  he  n^iually  hai*  »ufliirienl  saving  to  pay  for 
im,     Wild  land  has  \KH.m  olitained  for  S20  and  $25  per  acre,  but 
K'ca.sionHlly,  wbon  a  Inrgt*  tract  of  lanti  mtmu*  rlistunee  fr€>in  the  t<iwn 
has  be^n  purchased  the  price  has  been  as  low  as  S5  per  acre.     This, 
however,  is  exceptional,  and  as  a  rule  the  Italians  have  paid  good 
prices  for  their  land,  poor  land  near  the  town  having  recently  been 
sold  at  from  $100  to  $200  j>er  acre.     When  an  Italian  purchases  wild 
land  he  spends  IiLs  leisure  time  grubbing  it  out  and  getting  it  ready 
for  cultivation,  and  if,  when  the  land  is  ready  for  use  he  has  not  suf- 
ficient savings  wherewith  to  build  a  house,  several  courses  are  open 
to  him.     He  pays  for  the  digging  of  a  cellar  and  for  a  pump  and  gives 
his  note  or  notes,  made  negotiable  by  the  signature  of  a  freeholder, 
to  the  builder  who  puts  up  the  house;  or  he  borrows  the  money  from 
a  well-to-do  Italian;  or  he  arranges  to  get  the  money  from  one  of  the 
building  and  loan  associations;  or  he  buys  the  entire  property  on 
contract.     It  is  noticeable  that  new  houses  are  usually  buUt  in  the 
fall,  after  the  berry  picking  is  over  and  money  is  plentiful. 

The  town  of  Ilammonton  has  been  built  up  by  its  building  and  loan 
associations,  and  90  per  cent  of  the  shares  of  the  associations  are  held 
in  the  town.     It  is  a  mark  of  intelligence  that  Italians  have  made  use 
of  this  modem  institution  for  securing  homes.     There  are  two  asso- 
ciations, the  Hammonton  Loan  and  Building  Association,  organized 
^  1871,  and    the  Workingmen's   Building   and   Loan  Association, 
zanized  in  1877.     In   1904  the  Hammonton  Loan  and  Building 
ion  had  460  stockholders,  averaging  five  and  a  half  shares  to 
Seventy-nine  stockholders,  or  17  per  cent  of  the  total 


luiber,  were  Italians,  holding  iliree  and  a  half  shares  each 
average.  The  total  loans  during  the  year  amoniited  to  $1S2,156»  of 
which  Italians  took  $53,600,  or  nearly  one- third,  averaging  $800  each. 
Defaults  in  payments  have  nunihered  122,  of  which  19  per  cent  were 
by  Italians,  In  the  Workingmen's  Building  and  Loan  Association  in 
1904  there  were  55^^  stockholders,  with  average  holdings  of  five  and  a 
half  shares*  Of  these,  129,  or  23  per  cent,  were  Italians.  Italians 
have  been  on  the  boi>ks  for  twenty  years,  and  their  nuniber  is  increas- 
ing, a  few^  holding  shares  as  investments.  Women  as  a  rule  hold 
shares  jointly  with  their  hasbands.  One  woman  has  25  shares,  repre- 
senting $ii,500,  wliich  she  has  paid  for  out  of  money  earned  in  launder* 
ing  and  other  work.  Occasionally  Italians  pay  their  dues  for  the 
whole  year  in  August  or  September.  In  eight  years  property  amount* 
ing  to  83,500  only  has  been  taken  over  in  default  of  payments  by  the 
Hatiinuinton  Loan  and  Building  Association,  Tlie  building  and  loan 
a^ociations  frequently  lend  as  high  as  80  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the 
land  and  completetl  hous<>.  The  Italians  usually  build  small  two- 
room  houses,  16  by  16  feet,  wluch  cost  about  $350.  The  double  houses,  i 
16  by  32  feet,  cost  from  $650  to  $750,  while  sonu^  houses,  with  porches 
and  improvements,  cost  from  $1 ,000  to  $1 ,200,  and  a  $1 ,700  house  has 
just  been  completed  for  a  prosperous  Italian  family.  Such  improve- 
ments as  bams  and  sheds  are  often  made  by  means  of  loans  from  the 
building  and  loan  associations.  Many  Italians  are  prompt  in  getting 
out  of  debt,  and  are  unfiling  to  assume  new  obligations  imtil  the  old 
debts  are  liquidated.  A  debt  of  $1,200  is  usually  paid  off  m  eight 
years.  When  land  is  purchased  on  contract  the  buyer  agrees  to  pay 
the  taxes  and  a  certain  amount  each  year,  and  Italians  have  often  paid 
unnecessarily  high  prices,  as,  for  instancKe,  in  1896,  an  Italian  took  a 
farm  on  contract,  for  which  $3,000  was  to  be  paid.  Mter  jia^ing 
$lp200  hard  times  came,  and  he  gave  up  the  place  and  went  to  Provi- 
dence, where  he  also  bought  land.  Returning  in  1902,  he  bought  the 
place  for  $1 ,200  cash,  about  what  it  was  worth.  With  improvements, 
he  now  values  it  at  $2,000. 

The  estimated  wealth  of  some  Italians  of  Hammonton  is  repre- 
sented by  the  following:  (1)  An  Italian,  now  a  resident  of  Philadel- 
phia, owns  six  houses  and  14  acres  of  land,  which  he  values  at  $10,000, 
a  part  of  the  property  bordering  on  a  street  emhracmg  high-priced 
real  estate.  (2)  Another  has  a  farm  and  business  estimated  at 
$15,000.  (3)  One  of  the  second  generation  has  accumulate<l  property 
worth  from  $20,000  to  $30,000,  and  (4)  a  recent  comer  has  not  only 
paid  for  his  farm  from  the  first  year's  receipts,  but  he  has  put  up  au  ^^^ 
expensive  house,  and  he  also  owns  some  bonds  in  addition  to  someSl 
mortgages  on  surrounding  farms.  ! 

Tlirift  is  one  of  the  strongest  characteristics  of  the  Italians.     Many 
of  them  carr3^  largi*  sums  of  money  about  their  persons,  or  hide  umnein 
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i.lkt;n  ok  the  bukeau  of  la  bob* 

r  hame«.     An  Italian  and  his  wift%  nM'enlly  kiUed  by  a 

thein  II   wHllet  c'untahiiiig  tAfiTi.     The  house   of  nil  itged 

m  wa?3  bumc?d  in  Uio  winter  of  19D5  and  1250,  all  hin  ^avin^^,  lant. 

mvi  pHNt  th«>  Italians  deposited  their  money  with  trufiJt^Hl  friend?;, 

lericaiii^j  or  liahans,  but  ^ince  the  local  hunk  was  startod  they  Iisv«t 

n  advis<*d  to  us©  the  bank  as  a  depositor).     The  following  .sl^ili^ 

i  show  to  what  exk*iit  thiis  has  been  done.     The  People's  Bacik, 

tch  is  a  tliriving  institution,  paying  Ui  per  cent  on  its  capital  **toek, 

k)4  opened  in  1887*     fn  Septenibar,  1890,  there  wnr^  450  deposit 

counts^  on  the  books,  aiihuinhng  to  SsT,OSO.     Only  tliree  of  these 

»vCOUnts  belonged   to  ItaliunH,  and   agg;rej^aled  lesti  than  $*>00.     In 

04,  however ,  out  of  $2iM}J7\}  on  deposit,  $5f),614,  or  21.7  per  cent, 

longed  io  Italianri,     f)f  »he  total  depod(  $172,011  wa**  deposiited  ou 

"^niand  aecounts,  of  vvliicli  $30,;is3,  or  IT  j  per  cent,  was  owed  to 

Bklians,  and  $S8,7GS  on  time  or  savings*  ar^^mnta  paying  li  per  c<»nt 

arewt^  of  whieh  $2fK2Hl,  or  21*. (i  per  eeiit,  wa.s  ow(h1  U^  Italians. 

e  of  t}ie  largest  afnotints  deposited  l)y  an  Italian  at  one  ttnie  was 

WO;  one  of  the  birgest  balaiiocs  was  $2,:H)0, 

he  Italians  make  fairly  good  wages.     This  fact,  together  with  the 
Klyeti«  of  their  farms  and  tlicir  fnigal  hahita,  makes  possible  the 
jumulatiijn  of  comparatively  hirgc  savings.     The  wages  retreivcti 
4^.  the  various   indnstrr^'s   hnxv   been   nientionetl.      It   renndns   to   be 
stated  that  farm  wages,  originally  $1  for  a  ten-hour  day,  have  risen 
to  $1.25  and  even  to  $1.50.     Women  receive  only  from  50  to  75 
cents  a  day.     For  special  work  like  plowing,  where  horses  and  a  plow 
are  furnished,  from  $2.50  to  $5  is  paid.     One  farmer  employs  an  Ital- 
ian by  the  year  at  $1.40  a  day,  with  house,  rent  free,  and  free  wood. 
In  summer  he  is  expected  to  work  long  hours.     During  the  busy 
se»vson   this  farmer   also  employs   11    Italian  farm  hands   and    150 
pickers.     When  the  value  of  blackberries  declined  an  Italian,  fanning 
on  a  large  scale,  had  to  place  a  mortgage  for  $900  on  some  of  his 
property  in  order  to  pay  off  his  pickers.     It  is  said  that  a  family  of 
six  (man,  wife,  and  four  children  whose  ages  ranged  from  7  to  22 
years)   can  earn  $530  in  a  good  year,  as  follows:  Strawberries  in 
district  south  of  Ilammonton,  $125;  raspberries,  $60;  blackberries, 
$90;  huckleberries,  $80;  and  cranberries,  $175.     In  1905  a  mother 
and  her  11-year  old  daughter  earned  $40  in  three  weeks;  another 
mother  and  daughter  earned  $121  for  the  season,  which  sum  repre- 
iteil   $28  for  strawberries,  $55  for   raspberries  and   blackberries, 
138  for  cranberries;  and  a  family  of  five  received  $200  for  rasp- 
and  blackberries. 
'  day  in  1904  six  men  gathered  115  bushels  of  cranberries  in 
\  in  quantities  of  25,  20,  19,  18,  17,  and  16  bushels,  respec- 
♦wo  quantities  being  picked  by  men  75  and  77  years 
nings  of  each  amounted  to  $4.79.     One  family 
in  cranberry  picking. 
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^  jme  Italians  own  property  in  Philadelphia,  For  instance,  one 
fSimily  owns  a  Iionse  w orth  $6,000,  for  w hirh  $40  a  month  in  rent  is 
received.  Some  Italian  families  disposed  of  small  properties  in  Italy, 
wldcli  properties  usually  were  not  valued  at  more  than  $500  each,  to 
aid  in  purchasing  places  in  Hammonton.  In  order  to  do  this  it  is 
necessary  to  transport  the  entire  family  to  the  United  States^  but  in 
some  cases  the  old  people  are  left  l>ehind.  Consiilerable  money  is 
sent  back  to  Italy  to  support  relatives,  to  tiring  over  friemls,  or  as 
saving.  These  remittances  can  hardly  be  estimated  since  the 
money  is  st^nt  in  Viirious  w^ays,  by  post-ofTice  orders,  registereil  letters, 
by  retm^ninj^  friends,  or  by  Italian  bankers.  The  Hammonton  post- 
office  orders  to  Italy  in  1903  numbered  40s,  amounting  to  $8,774.39. 
There  were  519  re^istere<l  letters  sent,  many  of  wiiich  probably  con- 
tained Italian  money  obtaineil  from  Italian  bankers  in  Philadelj)hia. 
These  remittances  tloubtless  include  some  of  the  money  of  out- 
of-iowni  pickers,  but  they  are  offset  by  money  sent  by  Hammonton 
Italians  from  Philadelphia. 

The  Italian  is  seldom  a  town  charge.  In  fact  the  taxpayers  of 
Hammonton  are  not  heavily  burdened  with  any  charges,  and  only  old 
age  or  some  misfortune  brings  an  Italian  "on  the  town.-*  In  lt)00 
the  poor  fund  w^a^  only  $400;  in  1901,  $582,40,  la  1901  the  town 
paper  mentioned  the  death  of  an  Italian  pauper. 

It  is  evident  that  the  properly  ow^ned  liy  Italians  in  Hammonton 
represents  the  results  of  hard  labor  and  the  actual  making  of  wealth. 
Starting  with  practically  nothing,  they  have  bettered  ibemselves, 
and  by  bringing  new^  land  into  cultivation  they  have  increasetl  both 
the  protluctive  and  the  consumptive  capacity  of  the  conmiumty, 

STANDAKD  OF  LIVING. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  changes  w  hich  liave  taken  place  in  the 
lives  of  these  people  it  is  necessary  to  present  the  conditions  under 
wliich  they  lived  before  they  came  to  this  country.  Gesso,  a  typical 
Sicilian  town,  G  miles  from  Messina,  perched  on  the  top  of  a  moun^ 
tain,  Ls  the  locality  whence  the  Sicilians  came  to  Hammonton*  T 
people  are  crow*led  together  in  a  little  village,  one-half  mile  lo 
by  one-<iuarter  mile  wide,  with  three  streets  runnmg  k^ngthwis6. 
Every  possible  spat*e  is  occupied  by  a  brick  house  of  three  or  four 
rooms,  ill  one  of  wliich  the  mule  is  stabled;  chickens  and  pigs  are 
also  kept.  A  boy  of  Itahan  birth  pictures  the  conditions  as  inex- 
pressibly squalid.  The  residents  of  the  village  own  small  farms  of 
from  1  to  I J  acres  in  the  outlying  district,  and  the  few^  Italians  wdio 
Uve  in  the  countrj^  are  usually  tenant  farmei's.  The  markets  for 
produce  are  poor,  and  the  farmers  get  but  meager  returns.  When 
w^orking  for  others  a  farmer  receives  only  20  or  30  cents  a  day,  and 
the  taxes  are  so  high  that  little  is  left  for  him  to  live  upon.     Livi 
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.iB  cheap^  prices  low,  and  a  man  can  exist  on  5  cents  a  day,  the  foci 
consisting  of  polenta,  macaroni,  green  vegetablesj  bread  and  cheese, 
niilk,  figs,  chestnuts,  and  fresh  fniits,  little  or  no  meat  being  eaten. 
Clotliing  Is  coarse  and  cheap.  Only  the  rich  wear  hats,  wooden 
andaLs  take  the  place  of  shoes,  and  collars  and  neckties  are  never 
n.     Wood  for  fuel  is  obtained  in  the  forests. 

The  low  standard  of  living  of  the  southern  Italians  who  come 
[to  Hannnonton  is  especially  apparent  among  the  berry  pickers* 
*aor  accommodations  are  provided  for  tliem,  but  they  seldom  com- 
plain of  their  lodgings.  Originally  these  pickers  were  given  a  part 
of  the  bam  with  hay  for  bedding,  and  men,  women,  and  children 
would  sleep  on  the  floor.  Sheds  or  bams  are  now  prepared  with 
two  tiei*s  of  wooden  bunks,  but  tliere  is  tlie  same  promiscnonB 
crowding,  with  little  room  for  the  wearing  apparel  or  the  food,  con* 
sisting  of  dried  vegetables  or  bread,  which  is  hung  from  the  mfters, 
Occasiojially  a  family  is  given  a  single  room.  Tlie  farmers  some- 
times attempt  to  justify  these  conditions,  especially  the  broken  pumi>s 
and  lack  of  conveniences,  by  alleging  that  the  people  are  indiffer- 
ent and  do  not  know  how  to  take  care  of  what  is  provided  for  tliem. 
The  pickers  bring  with  them  queer  luggage,  consisting  of  boxe^, 
barrels,  and  corded  wooden  trunks,  containing  be^^lding.  clothing, 
and  some  provisions.  Their  garments  are  usually  old  cotton  skirts, 
waists,  and  aprons  for  the  women,  with  bright-cuiorrd  I land kerchiefs 
for  their  heads;  old  store  clothes  for  the  men,  and  dilapidated  single 
garments  for  the  children.  The  children  always  go  barefoot  m  hot 
weather,  and  sometimes  are  entirely  naked.  In  the  matter  of  food, 
^treakfast  frequently  consists  of  drj'  bread  and  water,  with  onions  or 
cucumbers  added.  A  stove  is  usually  supplied  by  the  farmer.  The 
pickers  often  cook  outdooi*s.  and  they  sometimes  make  a  little  fumae-e 
over  stones  in  the  ground,  covering  it  \\Hth  an  old  piece  of  iron;  but 
little  cooking  k  done,  however,  bread  and  cheese  forming  much  of 
he  diet.  The  people  from  Calabria  live  largely  on  diy  bread,  which 
often  stuck  in  chunks  on  the  fence,  where  it  molds,  and  water  is 
umped  on  it  before  it  is  eaten.  The  Sicilian  berry'  pickers  Hv«* 
etter,  adding  a  little  milk,  tea,  or  cofl'ee  to  the  fare,  and  polenta, 
lacaroni,  or  soup  is  also  prepared.  Wlien  a  dish  is  cooked,  whether 
It  be  for  a  grou})  of  men  or  a  family,  all  gather  about  the  dish  and 
each  one  helps  himself  with  a  spoon  or  with  his  fingers*  The  manner 
of  living  and  appearance  of  the  j)ickers  lias  improved  of  late  years. 
Those  who  at  first  would  sit  in  tlie  sun  eatuig  bread  and  ojiions  with 
ater  from  the  hoi"se  pail,  are  now  particular  to  cover  their  food 
rhile  sweeping  is  done,  and  an  especial  improvement  is  also  noticed 
the  clotliing  of  some  who  come  fi^om  the  city. 
Among  the  Italian  resirlents  of  Hammonton  diirertmt  stages  of 
devf^/opmiml  nmy  />e  noted.     Them  is  a  class  of  newcomers  who  are 
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unspeakably  filthy.  Thetjc  people  have  no  knowledge  of  the  physical 
cure  of  children,  and  iillcnv  tlioir  houses  to  he  oven'un  with  dogs  and 
cliickens.  On  the  otluT  iiand  there  are  homes,  esptK-ially  of  th^ 
second  generation,  that  are  neat  and  dean.  Every  Italian  desired 
a  home,  and  this  seents  to  be  charncteri.stic  of  the  race,  WVien  tliey 
firet  come  to  Ilaninionton,  several  fauiilies  will  crowd  into  one  house, 
but  as  soon  as  they  are  able  they  buy  houses  for  themselves,  and 
frequently  brothers  build  a  house  wliich  they  share  until  each  of 
tlieni  in  able  to  own  a  home.  The  Itahans  are  alwa^^s  llyifty,  and 
have  great  contempt  for  a  nian  who  rents  a  house  for  87  a  monthi 
and  will  not  crowd  his  five  children  into  one  or  two  rooms  until  he  is; 
able  to  save  enough  to  build  a  home.  When  a  family  is  building  w 
house  ©very  member  is  interested;  even  little  children  are  seen, 
carrying  the  stones  for  the  foundation,  wldle  the  older  children 
hel[)  to  earn  the  money  to  pay  for  the  lionu\  All  spare  time,  espe-^ 
cially  Sundays,  is  spent  about  the  new  house.  Young  people  never 
board  I  but  go  to  housekeepings  if  it  is  only  in  one  room*  In  on© 
C4ise  where  a  farmer*s  lielper  was  married^  one  room  was  added  to 
the  farmer's  house,  and  patched^wth  old  tins  and  tin  cans;  but  thia 
was  years  ago  when  the  Italians  were  willing  to  put  up  with  any 
kind  of  a  shelter. 

Tlie  surroundings  of  the  Italian  house,  as  a  rule,  are  unattractive, 
the  rear  being  cluttered  with  little  sheds  built  of  odds  and  ends,  with, 
lundier,  and  ^\ilh  piles  of  rubbisli  of  all  kinds.  There  are  no  flowers 
or  grass  in  front,  and  what  should  be  a  front  yard-  \»  frequently  a^ 
vegetable  garden,  grape  \nneyard,  or  wood  yard.  As  aheady  stated 
where  American  farmhouses  are  purchased  by  Italians  the  cost  of 
maintaining  them  is  considered  a  great  drawback,  and  they  are  either 
neglected  or  several  families  occupy  a  large  house.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  ImjUsc^h  have  been  kept  in  gcjod  repair,  but  the  flower  beila 
and  grass  plots  are  usually  plowed  up.  There  are,  however,  encourjig- 
ing  signs.  A  number  of  Italians  have  neat,  pretty  places;  one  of  the 
men  of  the  second  generation  maintains  a  lavm  because  he  thinks  it< 
increases  the  selling  value  of  his  plac^,  and  some  of  the  recent  builders 
have  picketed  off  little  front  3'ards  and  have  made  attempts  to  grow 
gi*a8s  and  flowers  in  the  sand. 

There  are  comparatively  few  small  houses  in  Hammonton  which 
may  be  rented,  so  it  is  necessary  to  buy  or  to  buiJd,  The  Italian,  iia 
a  rule,  builds  his  house,  of  which  there  are  three  ty|>es  of  construction: 
(1)  The  tw(^-room  house,  (2)  houses  of  foiu*  or  more  rooms,  and  (3)  a 
modification  of  the  second  tv]>e.  The  two-room  house  Ls  ordinarily; 
16  by  16  feet,  with  one  room  on  the  fii'st  floor  and  stabs  leading  to  the 
room  above.  These  houses  have  doors  in  the  front  and  back,  several 
windows,  and  a  chimney.  The  second  kixvd  ^1  \v^ws#e^ ,  \x^^«j&^  ^^^'^  ^ 
the  American  type,  has  greater   wvdt\\  \X\^\i  ^^\*\V%  \V  >s»  "^^^"^ 
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feot>;  and  tlie  two  rooms  ard  separated  by  a  tiny  hall  and  a  ateep 
H tiLtrwtiy .  This  type  of  house  is  modified  in  several  ways,  occasionally 
honi^  a  double  house  with  two  doors  for  two  families,  and  sometimes 
having  a  plain  porch.     While  these  houses  are  decidedly  ugly,  with 

inr  plain  weatherboarding,  they  are  the  usual  Amjerican  cheap 
ii»c,  with  bay  windows  or  decorative  porches  omitted.  Recently 
iiere  has  been  adopted  an  improved  type,  with  a  gable  in  the  roof 
and  f)f>rc  lif^s  with  balustrades,  which  make  the  dwelling  more  attract- 
ive, ScnoiiJ  houses  of  this  style  were  built  in  1905.  In  the  fall  of 
11)05  an  Itidian  family  built  a  typical  American  house  of  medium 
Hize  on  n  f- turner  lot,  ^th  porches  on  two  sides  and  with  bay  windows, 
wiru-li  will  doubtless  serve  as  a  model, 
jjjk  The  hoii^t^s  are  built  of  wood,  and,  even  if  small,  are  fairly  well  con- 
'Btruc  t43d ,  w  i  th  good  foundations  and  paper  sheathing.  In  summer  the 
uccu])HTrtN  load  an  outdoor  life,  so  that  they  do  not  greatly  feel  the 
lark  of  Hpnce  when  indoors.  Nearly  every  house  has  a  shed,  where  the 
rooking'  is  done  in  summer,  and  while  some  of  these  sheds  have  the 
appf.^tirtuR*n  of  covered  weUs  others  are  nice  summer  kitchens.  Often 
trhr^  nook  Htt^ve  is  left  outdoors,  exposed  to  all  conditions  of  weather. 
In  Bonic*  eases  the  old-fashioned  beehive  oven,  made  of  brick  and 
C(*nuu)t,  litis  been  erected  and  is  used  by  several  families.  This  is 
fillod  witli  wood,  and  after  the  wood  is  biu'nt  and  the  oven  heated 
the  bread  is  put  in  to  bake.  The  houses  generally  have  no  heating 
apparatus  except  the  kitchen  stove  and,  perhaps,  oil  stoves  that  are 
sometimes  used  in  bedrooms.  In  winter  the  Italians  keep  closely 
housed.  While  the  Italians  buy  good  cooking  ranges,  little  coal  is 
used  for  fuel  as  yet,  hard  wood  and  sometimes  only  brushwood 
being  used,  women  often  being  seen  going  home  with  a  bundle  of 
branches  on  their  heads.  Water  is  obtained  from  a  pump  outside 
the  house.  The  houses  are  plastered,  and  strips  of  wood  supplied 
with  nails  and  hooks  take  the  place  of  closets. 

The  furni.shings  are  meager  and  not  well  arranged.  The  comments 
of  an  Irish  domestic  servant  were  amusing.  She  had  never  seen 
''such  poverty,  such  lack  of  comfort,  not  a  carpet  or  anything.'* 
There  are  few  cooking  utensils,  the  dishes  are  of  the  most  ordinary 
white  ware,  and  the  table  is  without  a  cover  until  the  Italian  learns 
about  oilcloth.  Oilcloth  with  colored  figures  is  very  popular,  and 
is  often  sent  as  gifts  to  friends  in  Italy.  The  chairs  and  tables  are 
either  a  cheap  kitchen  grade  or  well-worn  old-fashioned  articles 
which  have  been  picked  up  at  auctions.  A  jumble  of  barrels,  trunks, 
and  boxes,  often  used  in  -j^lace  of  bureaus,  gives  the  cluttered  appear- 
ance so  familiar  in  the  homes  of  the  poor.  General  cheerlessness  is 
evident,  for  instance,  in  the  house  of  a  well-to-do  Italian,  where  the 
contents  of  the  principal  room  consisted  of  a  stove,  two  tables,  two 
shelves  with  clocks,  a  barrel,  a  sewing  machine,  a  printer's  calendar 


Hon  the  wall,  and  a  few  cheap  chairs.     The  tlistinctive  thing  about  an 

"  Italian  house  is  the  bett.     This  is  set  up  hi^h,  cnther  on  homemade    M 

i      frames  or,  if  purchased,  it  Ls  made  high  by  feather  ticks,  and  no   I 

■matter  how  dirty  or  forlorn  the  house  the  bed  is  clean.     The  Italian   I 

women  and  ^^uds  spend   much   time  making  hice,   with   which   they 

trim  tlir  sheets^  while  the  bed  covering  is  an  elaborate  piece  of  lace, 

occasionally  put  over  some  colored   fabric.     When   possible   a  girl 

makes  sevt^ral  of  these  cf>verings  for  her  we^lding  box,  sometimes  a 

year  being  taken  to  make  one  spread^  and  the  designs  are  simple  as 

I  well  as  originaK  Little  else  is*  found  in  the  betboom.  Bureaus  are 
seen,  but  the  absence  of  wa.shstands  is  noticeable. 
Mosquito  uetiiiigs,  screens^  and  cheap  white  sash  curtains,  such  as 
are  seen  everj^where  m  American  houses^  mark  the  first  advance 
I  toward  conjfort  and  decoration  in  furnisldng,  A  parlor  and  more 
bedrooms  eonstitute  the  fii-st  expansion  in  living  i"ooms;  dining  rooms 

I  are  seldom  provided,  and  carpets  and  rugs  are  found  only  among 
the  well  to  do,  or  in  the  homes  of  the  second  gen  era!  ion.  Here  the 
furniture^chairs,sofa ^couches, lace  curtains,  lamps^  and  even  pianos — 
correspond  to  those  of  Americans  of  the  same  class,  and  often  a  silk 
or  plush  parlor  suit  is  purchased.  When  the  Italian  has  money  to 
spend,  he  is  grcAtly  inlluenced  by  the  example  of  his  American  neigh- 
bars  as  well  as  by  that  of  the  more  progressive  among  his  own  race. 
Some  Italians  have  had  their  homes  nicely  papered  and,  if  they  can 
affoni  it,  they  keep  their  houses  well  painted,  occasionally  in  bright 
btues  and  greens.  When  an  American  housemfe  went  to  the  city 
and  purchased  a  new  stove  to  accommodate  a  hot-water  boiler,  the 
stove  was  duly  inspected  and  similar  purchases  were  made  by  the 
B  Italian  neighbors.  Hammonton  has  recently  put  in  a  water  sys- 
tem; a  nundier  of  Italians  have  had  water  put  in  their  hoiises,  and 
on  one  street,  where  Italians  and  Americans  live  in  close  proximity, 
several  Italian  families,  when  they  heard  that  a  family  of  Americans 
was  going  to  put  in  a  batliroom,  immediately  decided  on  securing 
the  same  convenience.  Some  ideas  of  bathing  have  been  acquired 
by  the  young  Italians,  and  the  fresh-water  lake  at  Hammonton 
makes  a  pleasant  batliing  place  for  the  young  peofile  of  the  town. 
When  some  Italian  boys  wanted  to  try  the  bathing,  they  were  told 
by  the  older  Italians  that  they  would  die  from  its  effects;  but  Ameri- 

■  cans  suggaste<l  a  trial,  and  since  then  the  boys  of  both  nationaUtiee 
frequent  the  lake  in  summer  time.  A  local  telephone  system  has 
recently  been  completed,  and  thus  far  29  telephones  have  been  sub- 

■  Bcribed  for  by  Italians. 
Several  notable  cases  of  improved  standards  in  hotise  building  and 
furnishing  may  l>e  mentioned.     In  one  case  a  large  family  had  lived 
for  years  in  a  tiny  stor>^-and-a-half  building,  but  in  1905  this  family 
purchased  valuable  property  in  town  and  put  up  a  nice  house  with    ^^ 
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f»ld   ]mi]HM*ty,   iitnking  a  neat  and  altnirtivr  Imildmj^,   in   wliich 
has  jvut  a  stoaiii-hcatiiig  plant.     Another  Itahati,  of  ihc»  (ir^t  gi'snc 
tion,  whi>  a  few  years  ago  had  practically  nothing,  bought  a  farm 
for  $1,500,  and.  allhoii^h  the  land  was  well  nianurod,  it  was  covei 
witli  weeds  ajid  was  unproiUahle.      lie  eleared  (ht*  ground  and  p 
ofT  Ins  indehtt^dne.s.s  from  the  first   year's  crop  of  b<^rrics,  and  si 
then,  out  of  Ids  profits,  he  has  |>yrchased  a  farm  of  20  acrrw  on 
main  road  for  $700,  and  ha.s  erected  one  of  the  be.st  hou8e^  in 
vicinity,  at  a  co8t  of  $3,500,  spending  $1 ,100  of  this  amount  for  plumb- 
ing, wliich  inehnied  a  liot-water  heating  apparatus^  a  weIlK*quip 
bathroom,  and  a  steam  pninp  for  the  hou.se  and  barn.     Thb*  ho 
is  papered  and  well  rnrnishetl.     When* about  to  purchase  thii  funii 
tare  he  went  to  a  well-to-di*    farmer  in  the  vicinity  and  aakcMi  that 
lie  and   his  wife  miglit  l>e  pormitteil   to  iris|ie<i   the  interior  of  tlia 
farmer's  iiouse;  he  nho  asked  the  farmer's  wife  for  advice,  and 
her  wliat  anion n Is  he  wished  to  spend  on  the  different  rooms.     81 
lold  him  thai  in  each  ease  he  had  not  allowed  enough.      Finally  the 
farmer  accompanied  him  io  the  city  and  aided  him  in  making 
|Hirchase.s.      In  spile  of  these  fine  surrounding^^  this  nuin's  family  ha 
uot  Tioticealily  departed  friim  the  customs  of  other  Italians;  Ids  wif© 
dresses  Uke  the  other  Italian  women:  she  walks  3  milea  to  town 
returns  with  purchases  on  her  head,  and  tlie  family  ont  in  the  pu 
room  in  summen     The  oldest  daughter,  however,  is  being  sent  awi 
to  school,  and  the  children  are  early  becoming  accustomed  to 
j.urrouudings. 

The  fooil  i*f  the  Italian  newcomer  who  ktcate^  in  llammont^n 
similar  to  Ifial  of  the  berry  pickers*  with  tlie  addition  of  meatf  but- 
ter, and  eggs,  and  even  among  the  very  poor  meat  is  always  ctati^n 
on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  while  orders  for  large  quantities  of  meai 
are  given  on  holidays.  Good  qualities  of  meat  and  the  very  b 
l>rands  of  flour  are  used,  the  latter  ustnilly  being  bought  by  the 
reL  The  bread  is  made  in  large  well-lxaked  loaves,  sometimes  twis 
into  big  circles,  Fruit  and  vegetables  are  supplied  from  the  gard 
and  dandelions  are  frequently  gathered  in  season.  '"Itahans 
ever}' tiling,"  one  woman  said,  and  strange  plants  certainly  are  ga 
ered  for  ** greens.**  Olive  oil  is  obtained  from  Italy  when  possi 
and  some  Italians  send  for  it  by  the  barrel.  The  oil  retails  at 
c(»nts  per  quart  and  is  of  excellent  quality.  Olives,  sausages, 
macaroni  are  also  protuired  from  Italy.  The  food  is  in  every 
superior  to  that  wluch  is  obtained  by  many  of  their  countrymen 
the  cities,  as  the  studios  of  Italians  in  Chicago  and  elsewhen*  sIu 
that  in  large  cities  these  people  live  largely  upon  spoiled  and  rejected 
vegetables  and  {lecaying  fruit 
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The  women  know  practiciilly  nothing  about  cooking,  and  give  little 
attention  to  it.  They  seldom  pre^ers^e  fniil*^  by  canning  or  dryings 
but  tomatoes  are  made  into  a  kind  of  pajste,  which  is  dried  on  a  boai^d 
in  the  8Un,  and  forms  an  important  article  of  winter  diet.  Some  of  the 
Italian  dLshe*;  are  as  follows:  Potatoes  with  the  skins  on,  each  mem- 
ber of  the  family  taking  a  potato  from  tlie  pot  and  paring  it;  a  pot  of 
macaroni  with  tomato  butter;  Italian  greens  (like  kale)  with  pota- 
toes; corn-nieal  itiush  with  fat  meat  and  onions  or  garlic,  and  raisins. 
They  also  cond>ine  onions,  peppers,  tonmtoes,  eggplant,  and  lierbs 
into  one  dish.  Little  seasoning  other  than  pepper  or  mints  is  used. 
Meat  is  not  used  more  than  three  times  a  week.  Oatmeal  and  ct)m 
meal  are  the  only  cereals  purchased,  which,  together  with  crackers, 
canned  goods,  oranges,  lemons»  and  bananas  are  obtained  at  the  stores. 
Lemons  and  oranges  are  eaten  %%ith  equal  enjoyment.  Peanuts  are 
in  great  demand  al  social  gatherings.  Ice  is  purchased  oidy  on  July 
16  to  keep  the  beer  and  soft  drinks  cool.  With  regard  to  the  use  of 
beverages  the  Italians  are  fond  of  the  sour  wine  of  tlteir  own  make; 
wliisky  is  sometimes  drunk  at  weddings:  beer  is  frequently  given  to 
children;  milk,  tea,  and  coffee  are  ordinarily  used  at  meals.  Many 
of  the  children  say  that  they  do  not  like  wine.  Preference  is  shown 
by  the  young  Italians  for  such  foods  as  are  used  by  Americans,  and 
in  some  cases  they  do  not  indulge  in  onions  and  garlic  lest  the  odor 
make  them  offensive  to  their  American  fellow-workmen.  Italians 
show  little  judgment  in  the  feeding  of  children,  allowing  them  to  eat 
such  things  as  green  apples  and  cucumbers  without  protest.  The 
lunches  of  the  school  children  ordmarily  consist  of  sweet  potatoes, 
apples,  bread,  and  jam,  and  in  the  district  or  countiy  schools  their 
lunclies  are  often  copied  after  those  of  their  teachers.  An  advance  in 
cooking  has  resulted  from  contact  with  the  neighbors.  For  iostance, 
a  daughter  will  be  sent  to  a  neighboring  actjuaintauce  to  imjuire  how 
to  make  a  cake  for  a  special  occasion^  what  use  can  be  made  of  rhu- 
barb, or  how  to  put  up  fruit. 

In  the  matter  of  clothes,  the  older  women  of  the  first  generation 
retain  their  native  garb^  consisting  of  cotton  skirts  and  waists,  which 
do  not  always  match,  aprons,  gay  little  shawls  and  handkerchiefs  for 
their  heads,  or  no  covering  at  all.  The  shawls  are  pretty,  and  are 
made  of  silk  or  wool,  in  bright  colors,  embroidered  and  fringed;  thfl^f 
handkerchiefs  arc  the  bright  colored  ones  so  common  in  Italy.  Galft^* 
occasions  are  marked  by  the  wearing  of  clean  dresses,  clean  aprons 
and  shawls,  cleiin  baud  kerchiefs,  and  long  earrings,  the  ears  of  the 
girls  having  been  pierced  when  they  were  tiny  babies.  Cotton  clothes 
are  worn  in  winter,  and  woolen  * 'fascinators'*  (white  *^  nubias")  are 
the  headgear  generally  worn  by  girls  in  cold  weather.  Strangely 
enough,  the   girls  will   ke^p    their  heads    covered    when  no   otherj 
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wurn.     Jiliie  iH  a  favorit<*  Ci»U>r,  hut  oraiigej  yellow^ 

I  (iiu        i^uuiitly  aemi.     The  urhi   wear  jiwcalersi  mid  cheap 

-iiiado  8Uits — ^the  onlinary  elothiiig  of  the  poor— and  shucs  of 

ericati  make  art^  generally  worn,     llaliaris  wear  »hoe^^  tmlil  tht^v 

infit  io  nieiid,  but  recently  thi^y  ha,v<?  learned  that  the  wearing  of 

^er  overshoes  f4ave43  the  sihaei>$t 

aha II  haliieH  an?  ofic*n  clothed  in  the  old-time  s*w addling  elothej^, 
lire  not  well  cartnl  fur*     Babiea  and  Httie  children  are  allowed 
^o  naked,  or  are  clad  in  short  garinenta  in  snimuer^  the  moth- 
having'  an  idea  that  it  h  less  trouble  not  tii  elothe  ^nnill  ehil- 
1  bi*low   the  waifctt.     The  second  generation  niotliem  do  not  bind 
r  bahies,     A  local  phywieian  baa  been  trying  to  teach  them  tliat 
in  ehttbiisg  and  some  training  will  rednee  doet^>rs'  bilk.     Somp 
ru  ago,  when  there  wa«  great  poverty  among  these  people^  large 
ill  bars  of  littlo  cbildren  died,  ai  nee  when  the  Americana  have  tried 
.mpress  u|K>n  the  pjirents  the  iK*tu»Ki^ily  of  warm  elotliing  and  proper 
^ering  for  the  feet  of  the  children  in  w  inter.    Often  li  ttl© children  have 
8  and  no  stockings  in  winter,  and  they  begin  going  harefoot  in  ApriL 
1©  8ome  eliildren  are  inadequately  clad,  a  general  improvement  m 
-md  in  tbut  re^ptK't,  idtlniiigh  during  t lie  \vint**r  ^eajson  many  Itahan 
Lren  still  Huffer  greatly  from  couglts  and  cokla  because  of  ac^inty 
^lOtning.     The  (cotton  drassie^  of  the  little  girk  appear  dirty  i^itnply 
becaur^e  they  iire  inndr'  nf  <Oieap  materiak  wliirlt  .soon  looks  dinE}-  in 
spite  of  washing;  however,  some  of  the  children  are  tastefully  clothed. 
When  the  children  go  to  school,  beginning  with  the  kindergarten,  if 
any  necessary  part  of  their  apparel  is  lacking,  or  if  any  part  is  soiled, 
the  cliild  is  sent  home  to  have  proper  changes  made.     The  appearance 
of  the  children  improves  after  beginning  school  attendance  until,  as 
young  men  and  women,  they  are  frequently  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  native-born  Americans.     The  first  marked  change  in  the  stand- 
ard of  living  is  probably  in  the  clothing.     Neatly  attired  young  men 
and  women  frequently  come  from  crowded  and  dirty  home^,  and  many 
of  the  younger  members  of  the  first  generation,  as  well  as  of  the  second, 
are  clothed  in  American  stylo. 

The  Italian  women  very  generally  possess  sewing  machines,  oft^n 
purchased^  on  the  installment  plan,  and  though  they  do  not  sew  ver>' 
well,  and  the  children's  made-over  garments  are  frequently  not  well 
done,  they  are  improving  in  the  character  of  tliis  class  .of  work.  The 
frugality  of  the  Italians  is  evidenced  in  the  patching  of  clothes,  and 
sometimes  an  entire  suit  or  dress  w  ill  consist  of  nothing  but  patches. 
From  twenty  to  thirty  sheets,  that  are  a  mass  of  neatly  sewed  pieces, 
are  often  seen  hanging  on  lines,  and  while  they  can  not  as  yet  be 
called  a  cleanly  people,  they  seem  to  be  always  washing  their  clothes. 
At  first  they  did  not  use  lines,  but  hung  the  clothes  on  fences  or  left 
them  about  on  barrels  or  posts;  but  the  use  of  lines  as  well  as  ironing 
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they  have  leanied  from  Americans.  In  buying  goods  their  t^iKloncy 
at  first  was  to  spend  miieh  tiiiio  in  arguing  over  prices  in  the  effort  to 
get  them  rodiiced.  They  are  now  learning  to  accept  the  one-price 
system. 

The  outdoor  life  is  oQ,e  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  coun- 
try existence.  The  women  work  in  the  garden  and  do  much  of  their 
housework  out  of  doors,  such  as  wasldiig,  cooking;  washnig  dishes, 
slielling  peas,  etc.  Their  chiklrcn  are  outdoors  with  them,  and  uflen, 
in  I  lie  afternoon,  groups  of  women  with  l>ahies  are  seen  sitting  under 
the  trees.  Unquestionably  the  maruier  of  living  of  the  older  people 
is  not  greatly  influenced  by  their  neighbors.  In  the  country-  they 
liave  good  food,  a  good  house,  and  outdoor  life,  which  makes  for  better 
health  and  comfort;  but  they  do  not  care  for  American  ways»  as  they 
are  not  used  to  them  and  because  they  **cost  too  mueli/'  The 
younger  people,  on  the  other  hand^  leani  by  observation  and  by 
intercourse  with  their  American  neighbors  to  adopt  American  ways, 
wiiile  the  children  desire  American  clothes,  fooil,  and  homes,  and  the 
boy,  who  helps  to  build  the  house,  takes  pride  in  a  brick  walk  and 
grass  **like  Americans;"  the  girl  who  \Hsit^  an  American  learns  of 
American  dishes,  while  nnxrked  rhanges  during  the  past  six  years 
have  been  noticed  m  the  appearance  of  the  younger  children,  due  to 
the  influence  of  older  brothers  anti  sisters. 

The  standard  of  living  is  most  important  in  relation  to  the  birth 
and  death  rate.  It  is  well  knowm  that  the  Italian  men  who  come 
to  this  country  die  m  large  numbers  from  disease  and  accidents. 
Fevers,  nmlarial  and  typhoid,  are  common  diseases  among  the  Italians 
of  the  cities.  Malaria  and  typhoid  are  rarely  contracted  in  the  pine 
regions,  and  the  town  of  Ilammonton  is  considered  a  health  resort 
for  tuberculous  patient-s.  The  mortality  statistics  show  a  snial^^ 
death  rate  for  adults,  but  a  hea\^^  death  rate  for  children  under  tOJ^ 
This  rate»  however,  is  less  than  the  rate  in  Italy  or  in  our  own  large 
cities.  The  deaths  among  children  are  maody  due  to  intestinal  dis- 
eases, especialh^  in  summer,  and  t<j  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  contagious 
diseases,  and  accidents.  The  causes  for  this  high  death  rate — care- 
lessness in  the  selection  of  clotliing  and  food  and  lax  supervision  of 
children — will  gradually  be  remedied  by  greater  uitelligence  among 
the  mothers.  The  cliildren  born  in  Ilammonton  are  noticeable  for 
their  health,  vigor,  and  size,  Contagiijus  dis€*ases  are  peculiarly  dan- 
gerous among  Italians,  as  the  famih"  and  neiglibors  crowd  into  tlie 
room  of  the  sick  person  in  spite  of  the  doctor's  protest;  but  this  dan- 
ger is  at  its  minimum  in  the  country.  The  more  intelligent  Itahans, 
however,  are  trying  to  follow  the  doctor's  directions  in  caring  for  sick 
children. 

One  of  tlie  chief  objections  to  Italian  immigrants  has  been  the 
belief  that  the  poor  Itahan  has  so  long  been  used  to  a  low  standard  of 
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€?vor  wiUiiig  to  improve  hh  condition  wKeii  lie  haa 
rianriiLlly.  While*  t  tic  ItiilUnH  uf  Huninionion  hnv**, 
B,  made  na  more  th&ii  comfortable  livings,  they  }mve 
II  ft  tnarlcod  tondfmcy  to  improve  tlii^ir  wny  of  living,  and  thi^  m 
n  ill  the  greater  privacy  in  the  family  life,  in  bett^^r  food,  in  betkT 
ki,  and  in  the  imitation  of  the  tnade  of  life  of  thoir  American 
bors. 

S(.k;ial  relations, 

I  home  life  of  the  Tlalians,  Hke  that  of  th©  Jews^  haa  much  for 
dican^  to  euiulnte.     Kiittiily  bonds  are  atrong,  and  aooial  pleai«> 
arc;  enjoy&d  by  the  family''  m  a  whole.     Italians  not  only  value 
iren  tor  their  lal>or,  Imt  they  have  great  affection  for  them  and 
inifonnly  kind  to  them.     To  have  many  ehildrtvn  m  cimsiderc^l 
4fising;  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  c^hildleaiii  m  I'egarded  aa  a  gi^eat 
ortune.     Familit^s  of  *iix,  tught,  and  ten  ehildren  are  not  unconi* 
I.     Marriage  i«  desired  becauae  of  the  wiah  for  children,  while 
nil*  look  forward  Ut  the  marriage  **f  their  offspring  be<*aiise  of 
oleosing  possibihty  of  giandehildren.     The  parents*  have  sue^eas- 
csontroUed  their  grown'U|>  child ren,  but  nu'eiitly  the  sons  hava 
^n  a  tendency  to  break  away;  the  daughtem,  how^evar,  are  closely 
g^w^Ard^nl.      Fenirih*  ehtistity  is  lu*^bly  iv^lt*<*rri*'cl,  and  very  tMr^Iy  tltir.^ 
an  Italian  girl  go  astray.     Only  two  cases  of  this  kind  are  known  in 
Hammonton,  and  in  one  of  these  the  girl's  parents  were  of  different 
nationalities  and  the  morals  of  the  mother  were  not  above  reproach. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  Italian  men  will  Uve  with  German 
and  Irish  women  out  of  wedlock,   but  this  seldom  happens  with 
women  of  their  own  nationality,  and  the  foreigners  are  deserted 
when  the  Italians  are  able  to  send  for  their  wives.     Unquestionably 
the  watchful  jealousy  of  the  Italian  husbands  tends  to  keep  the 
wives  in  the  path  of  rectitude,  and  the  church  is  also  vigilant  to  dis- 
courage any  moral  laxity.     A  girl,  even  when  betrothed,  is  not  allowed 
to  be  alone  with  a  young  man,  nor  to  go  out  with  him.     The  girls 
do  not  go  to  gatherings  freely,  and  to  attend  dances  the  permission 
of  the  parent  is  often  required.     A  few  of  the  younger  generation 
are  breaking  away  from  such  restrictions,  the  young  men  finding 
them  especially  galling,  and  they  frequently  seek  American  girls  in 
preference  to  ItaUan  girls. 

It  is  customary  among  the  ItaUans  to  marry  off  the  daughters 

ording  to  seniority.     Even  if  younger  daughters  are  promised, 

IT  can  not  marry  until  their  elder  sister  is  provided  for.     Fathers 

marriages  even  against  the  will  of  the  daughters,  preferring 

^heia  marry  old  and  established  men,  and  they  sometimes 

for  wives  for  their  sons.     It  is  said  that  an  Italian  in 

old  daughter  in  marriage  to  a  man  to  whom 
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he  owed  money  and  who  would  on  that  Bccount  cancel  the  debt. 
Tho  statistics*  of  marriage  are  of  ioterest.  There  are  a  few  cases  of 
intermarriage  with  other  nationahtie.s.  Two  of  the  first  comera 
married  Engli^ih  sisters;  some  of  the  northern  Italians  have  married 
Americans;  one  thoroughly  Americanized  Italian  married  an  Ameri- 
can and  repudiated  his  sister  who  married  an  Italian,  and  several 
have  married  Germans.  In  one  case  a  German  girl  from  a  ni'igh- 
horing  town  married  a  well-tu-do  Italian  from  the  city,  and  two 
Italians  of  the  second  generation  married  Irish  girls  in  Philadelphia* 
The  reaults  of  most  of  these  marriages  have  been  satisfactory,  the 
children  develuping  into  very  desirable  American  citizens.  Italian 
young  Tnen  are  anxious  to  marry  American  girls.  From  1876  to 
1901  there  were  672  marriages,  of  which  250,  or  37  per  cent,  were 
Italians,  and  in  later  years  the  Italian  marriages  have  increased  in 
number.  From  INS**  iu  llKJl  they  constitnte.d  4*1  per  cent  uf  the 
total  marriages,  while  in  181»4,  1900,  and  1901  they  reat^ied  more 
than  one-half  the  total  number.  The  average  age  at  which  Italians 
marry  seems  to  be  about  the  same  as  that  for  all  marriages  of  other 
nationalities.  Thirteen  widows  and  eleven  widowers  are  included 
ill  this  investigation,  and|  as  a  rule,  an  Italian  widow  with  a  number 
of  children  has  every  opportunity  to  make  a  good  second  marriage. 
The  actual  figures  show  that  in  109  marriages  out  of  250  the  w^oman 
in  each  case  was  under  20.  There  was  one  bride  at  13  years  of  age, 
two  at  14^  eight  at  l'>,  eighteen  at  Iti,  fifteen  at  17,  tliirty-sLx  at  18, 
and  twenty-nine  at  19.  The  usual  differences  betwc^en  the  ages  of 
married  women  and  married  men  are  shown  by  a  few  combinations: 
Twenty-seven  and  37;  26  and  50;  21  and  31,  and  22  and  33. 

The  number  of  the  bridegrooms  in  various  occupations  are  as  fol- 
lows: Ninety-three  farmei-s,  123  laborers,  2  railroad  laborers,  1  rag* 
man,  4  merchants,  2  barbers,  1  storekeeper,  2  fruit  dealei^s,  1  lumber- 
man, 4  workmen,  3  brickmakers,  1  machinist,  3  taUors,  1  pipe  maker, 
1  blacksmith,  and  1  agent.  This  would  indicate  that  a  number  of 
them  came  from  the  city. 

The  Italian  believes  in  the  subjugation  of  women  and  thinly  he  ia 
justified  in  administeiing  necessary  chastisement.  It  was  amusing 
to  see  a  young  Italian  shake  his  head  and  ejaculate,  **Oh!  yes,"  when, 
at  a  wedding  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  the  wife  was  t^^ld  to  promise 
to  obey.  In  some  cases  they  beat  their  wives,  and  one  offender, 
when  told  by  the  justice  that  he  could  be  made  answerable  to  the 
law,  said  he  would  i>refcr  to  return  to  Italy  rather  than  to  remain  in 
this  country.  There  are,  however,  many  kind  and  affectionate 
husbands  among  the  first  cx^mers,  men  who  assist  their  wives  in 
laundry  work  and  in  carrying  and  also  aid  thek  sick  wiveB,  and  as  a 
result  of  intercourse  with  Americans  some  ordinary  attentions  are 
now  paid  to  their  wives.     Some  Italian  men  exploit  their  wivea  and 
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children,  living  upon  their  earnings.  One  early  comer  said: 
Pennsylvania  woman  don't  work;  hero  she*  \mk  berries  antl  workJ 
The  wives  not  only  care  for  the  liornes  and  the  farms,  but  they 
also  hired  oiit  to  *jther  farmers.  The  life  of  tlie  Italian  woman 
one  (»f  hard  work»  and  often  pretty  girls  become  old  in  appearanc 
and  miH^hapen  before  they  reach  MO  years  of  age.  Some  of  ll 
ytnmger  wonieiip  daughters  of  well-to-do  Italians,  refuse  to  engage 
outdoor  work. 

While  the  ItaHaiLs  <»f  Ilanimonton  live  in  groups,  they  are  ne 
sarily  too  Hcatteretl  for  frequent  large  gaUierings,     Berry  picking 
popular,  l>ecayse^  the  people  work  in  common,  going  to  and  from  ll 
fioltis  together  ami  often  having  Pliilatlelphia  ]>ickers  visiting  them 
In  the  evening  the  out-of-town  pickers  make  the  night  merry  wit 
story-tellingj  dancing,  and    the  music  of  mouth  rirgans,  acciirdiofu 
and  tambiuu'ines.     As  a  rule  the  liulians  live  quietly >  they  do  nc 
keep  late  huurs,  and   they  are  seldom  on   the  streets   in    the  ever 
ing.     The  isolation  of  farming  life  gives  a  prominent  place  to  honid 
p!e*isures*     On   Sunda3s   whole   families   are   seen   driving   U^   visi| 
friends,  and  in  the  winter  neighbor  gather  at  one  another's  houi»€ 
for  nnisic,  dancing,  gam!>hng,  or  smoking.*    Occasionally  a  dance 
given  at  a  huyse  or  at  on*^  of  the  public  halls.     Visits  to  Philadelphii 
are  another  source  of  divei-sion,  and  in  the  wummer  Philadelphia  Ital- 
ians, esper^ially  those  having  sick  children,  often  visit  Mammontoaj 
relatives.     The   imf)«>rtant  social   occa.sion8  are  weddings,  christen^ 
ings,  and  church  festivals,  while  large  numbers  gather  at  funerals. 

The  Italians  generally  belong  to  the  Cathohc  Church.  One  familyj 
where  the  Italian  married  an  English  woman,  attends  the  Episcopa 
Church;  the  Baptist  Church  has  an  Italian  communicant,  and  thi 
Presl>yterian  ('hurch  conducts  an  Italian  mission »  where  an  Italia 
evangelist  [UTaches  to  the  people.  This  mission  has  been  established 
for  fifteen  yeai*s,  the  effort  l)eing  to  reach  the  prnple  by  doctrinal 
preaching,  and  when  the  preacher  has  Ijeen  satisfactory  the  mission 
has  flourished.  The  mission  society  has  a  good  building.  In  1S97 
there  were  31  membei-s,  with  63  children  in  the  Sunday  school,  and 
in  1905  there  were  about  50  members.  American  women  aid  in  thi 
Sunday-school  work. 

'I'hc  prosperity  of  St.  Joseph "s  Catholic  Church  has  been  largelj 
U»  the  interest  of  the  Irit^li  Catholics  of    the  community.     Mrj 
r,  an  *dd  si»ttler,  had  services  at  his  house,  the  children  of  U 
brought  there  to  be  baptized,  and  at  Mr.  Cogley'd 
bishop  provided  a  visiting  priest.     The  lii-st  comer 
dians  were  so  poor  and  so  engrossed  with  their  worl 
t husiastic  contril>utors.     Wlu'n  St.  Joseph 
...  .  V   s  Judge  BjTues  donated  the  lot.  and  somi 
^iUi»d  mnnrv. 
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This  church  is  maintained  as  a  mission,  and  there  have  be^n  both 
German  and  well-trained  Italian  priests  in  charge.  The  Itahaiis 
attend  church  regularly,  rehgious  observances  playing  an  important 
part  in  their  hves,  and  on  holidays  and  saints*  days  all  work  is  laid 
aside,  special  masses  are  said^  and  large  crowds  are  seen  going  to 
church.  These  Italians,  however,  are  not  so  devout  a  people  as  the 
Irish.  They  have  le^s  respect  for  the  person  of  the  priest,  and,  being 
used  to  enforced  contributions  for  chorch  jnaintenance  in  Italy,  they 
are  slow  to  respond  to  appeals  for  voluntary  support.  In  1809  tlie 
priest  demanded  that  tliey  arrive  on  time  at  services  and  that  they 
make  larger  contributions,  and  to  enforce  his  demands  he  even  went 
so  far  as  to  lock  the  church  against  some  of  his  congregation,  where- 
upon his '  parishioners  forced  an  entrance.  The  Italians  were  not 
instructed  in  church  doctrine  in  Italy,  and  their  it  leas  are  crude  and 
superstitious. 

The  great  religious  festival  is  on  July  16,  and  Hammonton  is  one 
of  the  few  places  (*)  in  the  United  States  where  it  is  celebrated  on 
a  large  scale.  It  is  especially  interesting  in  Hammonton,  not  only 
because  of  the  rural  surroundings  and  the  large  attendance  of  Ital- 
ians from  Philadelphia,  Camden,  and  Atlantic  City,  but  because  of 
the  significance  given  to  it  by  Americans.  In  the  early  days  there  was 
some  opposition  to  processions  and  the  carrying  of  images  in  the 
streets;  the  town  council  was  reque«t-ed  not  to  sanction  it,  and  in 
190 1  the  priest,  thinking  it  best  not  to  arouse  prejudice,  forbade  it, 
whereupon  he  was  mobbed,  and  a  riot  almost  ensued.  Public  opin- 
ion is  influenced  by  commercial  conBiderations  and  the  local  mer- 
chants have  found  July  16  a  rich  harvest  time,  one  merchant  stating 
that  he  had  taken  in  more  money  on  July  15  than  on  any  day 
before  Christmas.  Many  outsiders  come  to  the  town,  an*l  the  Ital- 
ians themselves  spend  their  money  freely.  While  berry  picking 
makes  money  plentifid,  the  pickers  seldom  ask  to  have  their  tickets 
cashed  before  July  15.  Large  stores  of  provisions  are  laid  in,  includ- 
ing good  meat-s,  especially  veal,  bs  well  as  cakes  and  candies.  Every 
Italian  must  have  new  shoes,  and  all  the  girls  have  new  dresses. 
Judging  from  the  conversation  heard  at  the  stocking  factory,  it  is  the 
Easter  time  in  the  costuming  of  Italian  women. 

July  16/* the  Italian  F(mrth/*  as  it  is  called,  had  made  such  an 
imprevssion  on  the  American  children  that  in  1903  the  toi\^i  comicil 
authorized  a  special  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  Julv,  with  a  street 
parade,  a  gathering  in  the  park,  a  patriotic  address,  band  playing,  and 
fireworks.  However,  no  town  celebration  has  equaled  the  Italian  cele- 
bration, esi)6ciaUy  that  of  1905.     The  following  extracts  from  a  local 
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oA  great  celebration  is  held  in  New  York  when*  the  finit  If  allien  C*hurH»  was  biiilt 
and  dedicateil  to  our  I^dy  of  Ml.  Carmel,  to  whom  ihia  day  is  also  dedicated. 
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paper  best  describo  the  Americans'  appreciatiaik   uf   thc^  en 
eutertainnic^ut:  '*In  the  evening  all  the  surrounding  country^  waii 
town — that  is,  the  people — to  see  the  fireworks.     We  believe  it  is  a 
safe  estimate  to  t^laim  that  not  less  than  two  thousand  people  weit» 
present  and  remained  to  the  close.     A  large  screen  was  set  up  near 
the  grand  stand,  and  an  exliibition  of  niiiviiig  jiicture^  of  the  life 
Clii'iat,  mostly  taken  fi'om  the  Passion  Play,  was  an  unusual  feat 
of  the  evening.     It  was  about  9  o'clock  when  the  first  bomb  wi 
fired,  and  high  in  air  bursted  with  a  deafening  crack,  sttattering  colo 
fire  over  a  wide  circle,  and  eliciting  screams  of  delight.     Then  foUowi 
a  display  never  equaled  in  the  town,  lasting  an  hour  and  a  half, 
was  noticeable  that  not  a  rocket  nor  a  roman  candle  w*a8  included 
the  progranmie;  all  were  rare  and  beautiful.     A  professional  was  se 
from  New  York  to  fij-e  them  off,'*     Wliile  this  celebration  occurs 
the  hottest  time  of  the  year,  and  the  [)eople  undergo  great  fatigu 
the  crowd  is  orderly  and  shows  no  disposition  for  quarrelsome 
dnniken  rioting.     There  is  little  drinking  indulged  in,  and  this  oc^n 
only  in  the  saloon  near  the  btiseball  grounds^ — where  two  games  a: 
played  in  the  courae  of  the  day — at  some  distance;  from  the  chuiT 
Excellent  management  is  apparent.     The  exercises  were  in  the  ban 
of  a  committee  until   inOf),  at  which  time  the  Neapiditan  elemeni 
among  the  Italians  organized  a  La<ly  of  Mount  Carmel  Society,  tl: 
society  having  been  incorpt* rated.     Money  is  contributed  by  Italia: 
of  Philndelphia  and  Atlantic  City,  as  well  as  by  local  ItaUans  an 
merchants  of  iiammonton;  $40U  was  spent  in  11J04  and  $600  in  1905^ 
Weddings  are  especially  joyous  pccasions.     Sometimes  they  are 
solemnized  at  the  church;  often  at  the  ofiice  of  the  justice  of  thepe. 
A  large  crowd  sumctiincs  accompanies  a  wedding  party  to  the  lattei 
place,  shouting,  firing  pisU>ls,  and  showering  the  wedded  pair  with 
pink  and  white  almi*nd-shapcd  candies.     On  their  return  to  the  hou 
the  weddmg  j>arty  frequently  spends  the  whole  night  in  dancin, 
For  music,  accordions,  tamboyrines,  guitars,  and  violins  are  played 
and  the  dances  are  made  up  of  many  impromptu  steps.     The  eel 
bratiou  of  a  christening  sometimes  lasts  three  days,  and  the  baby  i 
always  (iecorated.     Many  curious  customs  are  still  maintained  ai 
funerals »  where  the  emotional  and  excitable  character  of  the  peoj)le 
is  peculiarly  evident,  aiul  tlu^  house  is  usually  crowtled  with  peopL 
weeping  and  shouting,  apparently  almost  crazy.     The  undertakeri 
when  coming  tu  place  the  body  in  the  coffin,  has  sometimes  felt  as 
he  were  being  mobbed.     Frequently  all  the  clothes  of  tlie  deceased 
are  put  on  the  body,  and  in  one  case  a  baby  had  on  three  coats  in 
addition  to  dresses  and  other  clothing.     ^\jtificial  flowers  are  placed  on 
the  forehead  and  petunias  in  the  mouth  of  the  corpse.    The  graves  are 
marked  by  little  wooilen  crosses  or  little  wooden  houses,  in  which  are 
placed  artificial  flowers  of  wax,  etc.,  statues,  or  pictures*     In  receni 
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years  the  behavior  at  fimerals  has  been  more  sobdued  and  more  in 
accurdaiiee  with  American  ideate. 

The  principal  Itahan  society  is  the  Beneficial  Society,  for  which  the 
dties  are  50  cent«  per  month  and  the  sick  benefit  $6  per  week.  The 
'soeiety  has  a  contract  with  one  of  the  local  physicians  to  attend  its 
members  for  a  stated  sum.  Occasionally  a  social  function  is  held 
under  the  auspice^s  of  the  Benelicial  Society;  and  in  1900  a  ball  was 
given »  which  was  largely  attended  by  non-Italians  and  at  which  [irizes 
were  offered  for  the  ''best  lady  dancers/'  and  in  1901  a  game  of  base- 
ball was  played  nnder  the  protraction  of  the  society.  The  society  owns  a 
building  28  by  40  feet.  A  number  of  the  large  fratcniities  have  camps, 
lodges^  or  circles  in  Hammonton,  but  few^  Italians  as  yet  are  included 
in  the  membership.  However,  a  prominent  Italian  of  the  second 
generation,  whose  father  came  from  northern  Italy,  is  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  I,  O,  O.  F.;  there  are  a  few  Italians  among  the  Red  Men; 
some  Italians  of  the  second  generation  are  in  the  Shield  of  Honor, 
and  recently  another  lodge  of  that  fraternity  has  been  4>rganized, 
principally  of  Italians,  but  with  a  few  Araericans  to  leaven  the  loaf 
and  prevent  disputes.  The  Little  Ha  Ha  Circle  includes  one  woman, 
whose  father  was  an  Italian,  One  Itahan,  the  manager  of  an  iVmeri- 
can  woman's  farm,  is  a  member  of  the  Hammonton  Grange, 

In  their  relations  with  .\mericans  the  Italians  are  good  neighbors. 
They  are  verv^  appreciative  of  kindness,  and  show  their  liking  for 
Americans  by  gif  t^  and  a  willingness  to  aid  where  necessity  demands. 
Their  gift^  often  consist  of  early  fruits  or  vegetables,  for  which  they 
could  get  good  prices — squashes  of  a  kind  not  possessed  by  the  neighbor, 
meloDB  that  ripen  before  liis,  boxes  of  berries,  and  the  pickers  from 
town  occasionally  bring  tropical  fnn*t-s.  Their  artistic  nature  is  some- 
thiies  showTi  in  their  gifts  of  a  full  branch  of  blackberries,  a  bunch  of 
huckleberry  stems,  or  some  rosy  apples,  arranged  with  leaver.  In 
one  case  an  American  farmer  was  ill  and  his  Italian  neighbor  sent  his 
man  to  work  liis  farm,  for  which  he  would  take  no  pay^  saying,  *^  You 
good  to  me."  In  another  case  the  pickers,  who  are  paid  by  the  quart, 
left  their  work  to  pick  beans  rather  than  allow  an  elderly  woman  of 
the  hous€*hold  to  do  the  work.  An  American  girl  was  recently  ill,  and 
on  that  account  the  carpentry  work  on  a  neighboring  house  was 
suspended,  the  Italian  w^orkman  telling  the  farmer  he  w^ould  not  work 
even  if  the  contractor  ordered  it.  When  there  is  a  fire,  when  a 
doctor  is  needed,  or  in  any  emergency,  if  they  can  understand  what 
is  required  they  are  ready  to  help. 

The  Italians  are  essentially  a  social  and  cordial  people,  and  the 
natural  politeness  of  the  older  people,  which  so  oft^n  manifesta  itself 
in  a  pleasant  bow  to  strangers  on  the  country  road,  has  a  decided 
charm.  When  this  courte^jy  is  practiced  by  the  Italians  of  the  younger 
generation,  it  makes  the  young  people  very  agreeable.     Some  store- 
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keepers  have  sittted  tlioir  preference  for  yoiing  Italian  men 
an  custutners,  \Mieii  strangers  go  to  their  houses,  no  matter  wha 
their  errand »  they  are  treated  with  eourtes)-  and  are  offered  wir 
fruit,  or  hunchen  of  flowers  and  mint«.  Visitors  are  always  welconiil 
In  the  few  cases  where  the  parents  are  of  different  nationaiitiej^  tl 
social  position  of  the  second  generation  is  good.  The  young  men 
anAioiiA  to  miiigk^  wilh  Americans  and  they  go  to  baseball  ga?n<i 
entertainments,  the  dancing  school,  and  dances.  In  1*J06  an  Italia 
baseball  team  was  maintained.  Tlie  cliildrcn  enter  enthusiastically 
into  celebrations  of  the  national  holidays^  such  as  Washington*! 
Birthday  and  Decoration  Day.  American  social  customs  are  rettdrlj 
adopted.  In  cases  of  death  well-known  Italians,  like  Americ 
insert  cards  in  the  local  newspapers,  thanking  their  friends  for  the! 
kindness;  and  the  movements  of  prominent  Italians,  visits  to  Nc 
York  or  Atlantic  City,  the  presence  of  guests,  weddings,  and  bin! 
form  news  items  in  the  local  papers.  "One  Italian  of  the  se<*on4 
generation  had  a  wedding  ceremony  performed  at  the  Episeopi 
Clmrch  according  to  American  usage. 

The  generally  peaceable  character  of  these  people  is  evidimced 
the  fact  that  Americans  are  not  afraid  of  them.     They  do  not  mole* 
Americans;  they  seldom  quarrel  or  have  trouble  with  ihem,  and  manj 
Americans  say  that  when  they  are  out  late  at  night  they  have  k 
fear  of  Italians  than  uf  Americans.     The  chief  misdoings  of  Italia 
that  affect  Americans  are  lying  and  stealing — two  vices  of  an  oppressed 
and  poverty-stricken  people,  which  are  likely  to  decrease  as  theifj 
economic  condition  is  bettered.     Thievery  take^  the  form  of  pettj 
larceny*     Italians  never  enter  houses,  even  when  the  farmhouses  ar 
known  to  be  left  alone,  but  they  sometimes  help  themselves  t^  frui 
and  vegetables,  such  as  watermelons,  com  in  the  crib,  onions,  potatoes^ 
cabbage,  and  apples  and  pears  on  the  trees;  one  Italian  had  his  vine- 
yard robbed  on  a  September  night;    two  pigs  prepared  for  market 
mysteriously  disappeared,  and  an  Anierican-s  sw^eet-potato  field  was 
raided  in  11)00.     The  pickers  take  potat«>es  from  the  field,  carefully 
recovering  the  hills.     Americans  have  found  it  unwise  to  plant  vege 
tables  among  berries  when  fields  are  far  from  the  house;  the  pickei 
unquestionably  help  themselves  to  the  berries  and  supply  themselv€ 
with  cranberries  for  the  winter;    women  hide  cranberries  in   theii 
pockets  or  by  looping  up  their  skirts;  agricultural  ini[)lenu  nts  or  elolhe 
on  the  line  are  sometimes  taken  when  Italians  enter  a  yard  un 
errand  or  to  dig  dandelions  in  the  spring;  little  children  carry  off  tl 
toys  of  other  children  when  they  come  to  sell  berries,  or  they  pilf^ 
in  stores,  and  it  is  considered  a  mi.sfortune  rather  than  a  disgrac4* 
get  caught.     But  aft^r  all,  with  ordinary  care  on  the  part  of  Amn 
icans,  little  stealing  is    possible,  and   the  high  character  of  many 
Italians  mdicate  that  this  fault  will  b«  oulgrown.     Om 
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family  which  has  lived  anion^  Italiuns  for  more  tliaii  ten  years  nt 
lost  anything  hut  a  hag,  of  potatoes  whii^h  was  left  at  nightfall  near  the 
road.  When  an  Italian  hegins  to  own  property  he  becomes  sohcitous 
for  the  good  behavior  pf  his  neighbors. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  lis  to  the  comparative  honesty  of 
the  ItaUans  in  paying  their  debts.  Many  residents  of  Hanimonton 
declare  that  Italians  are  generally  honest  and  pay  better  than  Ameri- 
cans; othei-s  claim  that  they  will  avoid  tlie  contracting  of  debt^  if 
possible.  The  shoe  deaU^rs  say  that  they  pay  better  than  Americans, 
althongh  they  generally  keep  credit  accounts,  paying  for  the  last  pair 
of  shoCvS  when  they  get  new  ones.  Proprietors  of  stores  carr\'ing 
other  litie^  of  goods  speak  well  of  them.  In  one  case  an  Italian  said 
he  could  not  \nii  in  town  water  until  he  had  paid  his  bill  to  the  general 
storekeeper,  wlio  had  trusted  him  \«khile  he  wa.s  ill.  Unless  the^^  are 
very  poor  Italians  pay  taxes  promptly,  and  in  a  few  cases  their  taxes 
have  been  remitted.  WHien  other  nationalities  would  ask  for  relief 
Italians  manage  to  exist  without  aid.  It  is  said,  however,  that  they 
do  not  pay  each  other  very  well,  and,  indeed  it  is  among  their  own 
peopli'  that  most  of  their  legal  diRiculties  arise. 

Wiile  Italians  have  great  respect  for  the  law  they  are  prone  to  en- 
engage  in  litigation,  and  will  litigate  about  almost  anything,  spending 
a  good  deal  of  nu>uey  in  this  way.  It  is  fortunate,  however,  that 
they  are  learning  to  substitute  legal  proceedings  for  correcting  wrongs, 
instead  of  resorting  to  the  use  of  physical  force  as  a  means  of  vengeance. 
^\n  inleresting  case  occurred  in  1894.  An  old  Italian  was  caught 
attt^mpting  to  assault  a  9-year-old  Italian  girl^fortunately  the  only 
case  of  this  character  on  record  in  the  community — and  the  father 
and  brntlier  choked  him,  but  did  not  kill  him.  When  the  fatlier 
handed  him  over  to  the  police  he  said:  **I  first  thought  I  w^ould  kill 
him;  but  1  remembered  that  I  would  be  punished,  and  I  had  better 
let  the  squire  lake  charge  of  him."  Italians  are  frequently  quarrel- 
some anuuig  themselves.  Americans  have  great  fear  of  their  use  of 
the  knife  or  stiletto;  but  they  forget,  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  says, 
that  this  is  merely  the  Italian  way  iif  iighting,  which  is  more  danger- 
ous than  the  use  of  the  fists,  and  so  their  tights  get  into  court  wliile 
American  combats  are  not  heard  of.  Tlieir  knives  are  sharp,  tw^o- 
edged  weapons,  and  are  carried  in  their  shirts.  The  quarrels  are 
usually  the  result  of  love  affairs  or  of  drinking,  not  that  Italians  are 
often  druiUiards,  but  they  can  not  stand  beer  and  w^hisky  on  top  of 
their  own  make  of  wine.  They  are  prioiitive  in  their  display  of 
anger.  For  instance,  one  man  on  the  public  street,  with  a  crowd  of 
people  laughing  at  hbn,  got  into  a  rage  over  his  bicycle  and  broke  it 
by  slammmg  it  upon  the  pavement. 

An  occasional  criminal  nnikes  his  way  into  this  country,  one  resi- 
dent having  committed  seven  murders  in  Italy  and  spent  twenty*five 
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ill  a  few  cases  ilu*y  were  ct*iniiiitied  fcjr  nioiu^y,  uiio  lieing  for  $100. 
Sometimes  men  are  stabbed  and  left  far  dead;  in  one  fight  a  maii*a 
etir  wa.s  1»ittrii  off.  Tbo  It^adrr  of  a  Htriki'  in  a  mngbbormg  U»wn  was 
waylaid  and  killed,  liecaiLse  \w  had  himself  returned  ta  work  when  he 
reiHMved  no  pay  from  the  strikers,  although  he  had  indiicod  the  men 
and  lioys  In  leave  their  placets,  IIi*s  own  anther  gave  the  opportunity. 
In  failing  from  hin  bieyele  he  lont  hin  hat,  and,  pi(*king  ii  up,  in  a  rage 
he  tore  it  to  pieces  with  his  teeth.  Neodmg  a  hat  for  a  wedding  he 
returned  ti>  tlie  town  and  was  waylaid.  The  doctor  is  sonietinu\s 
called  in  iu  attend  a  patient  ** stabbed  bad  by  a  cow\"  In  one  stab- 
bing affray  two  men,  after  drinking,  got  into  an  alt-ercation  while  still 
in  their  wagon,  from  ivhieh  they  alighted  Uj  fight,  and  one  of  the  party 
procured  an  axe  as  a  weapon,  whexeupon  his  opponent  plunged  a 
knife  into  his  back,  penetrating  the  lung.  In  trouhkvs  among  pickers 
revolvers  are  sometimes  drawn;  and  at  a  funeral  where  two  Italians 
began  a  fight  they  used  their  lists;  one  Italian,  ivaught  sli4Ki1ing  quail 
out  of  season,  tried  to  shoot  the  oflicer.  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
Italian  res|>eets  the  (dlicers  of  the  law,  and  when  a  German  prieM. 
refused  to  have  the  images  taken  from  the  church  and  was  mobhed, 
Bix  constal>les  were  able  to  clear  the  church  with  but  slight  resistancje. 
Before  the  license  law  wiLs  adopted  a  tm tuber  of  Italians  were  indicted 
fiH'  running  ''speak  eiusies/*  As  already  said,  lioweV(»r,  the  Italians 
are  not  an  intemperate  people,  esjwcially  when  they  stick  to  their  own 
sour  wines,  jiml  a  drunken  Italian  is  usually  not  disorderly  in  public. 
(lambling  on  simple  ganu\s  is  a  vice  among  Italians,  Some  of  the 
Itahan  *' speak  eaaies''  were  tuinsidered  places  where  the  emphiyer 
sold  liipnu*  to  his  ignorant  empIuyeeH  mu\  pruTited  by  their  gambling. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  a  summary  of  tlie  crinie-s  and 
misdemeanors  of  Italians  covering  a  period  of  more  tlian  tw^enty 
years,  and  in  many  cases  the  offenders  were  recent  immigi'ant^.  The 
young  men  nf  the  second  generation,  while  inclined  to  affect  the 
unfortunate  ideal  —too  frequently  put  beftjre  newcomers  to  the 
United  States— of  being  **  spurty,"  are  qniet  and  well  behave«L 
Some  of  them  give  all  of  their  leisure  time  to  music.  Tin*  civil 
cases  grow  out  uf  small  oifenses  and  retaliations — a  deaire  for 
vengeance.  For  instance,  one  woman  may  hit  another  w^ith  an 
umbrella,  and  they  may  call  eaeli  other  names;  pigs  may  get  into  a 
neighbor's  yard;  a  bicycle  may  be  borrowed  and  not  returned;  a  boy 
nuiy  be  kicked;  or  they  may  slap  one  another,  and  many  quarrela 
arise  from  disputes  betw^een  or  alxmt  children,  Wliile  their  anger 
lasts  they  wish  to  send  each  other  to  jail,  no  matter  what  the  cost, 
but  the  justice  can  usually  reconcile  such  cases  and  settle  them  at 
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once.     For  iivstance,  a  poaceablr  Italian  was  attacked  by  a  drunken  ^ 
one  who  Ui^ed  offensive  and  tlirt^ateuhig  lan|^age;  the  case,  however,       i 
ended  by  their  shaking  hands,  the  plaintiff  saying:  **  Don't  wish  to^^ 
make  trouble."     A  number  of  eases  have  come  yp  over  verbal  orders  ^^ 
to  buy  horses,  where  the  partitas  refused  to  take  the  horses  and  pay 
expenses;  also  cases  have  come  up  over  the  charge  for  the  use  of  a 
horse.     In  a  ease  of  dispute  over  wages   the   prosecutor  was  willing 
to  pay  costs  far  beyontl  the  amount  demanded.     The  desire  for  ven- 
geance was  shown  in  a  rec^^nt  case.     An  Italian  was  accused  by  an 
American  of  violating  a  game  law%  but  at  the  trial  liefore  the  justic^^*  of 
the  peace  he  proved  his  innoe^mce,  and  he  immediately  swore  out  a 
w^arrant  against  his  acxjuser  for  perjury.     On  the  whole  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Italians  are  a  law-abiding»  peaceful  people,  with  some  of  the 
faults  of  grown-up  children  which  will,  witli  improved  opportunities 
and  education*  tend  to  disappear. 

Hammonton  is  not  a  suburb,  and  as  yet  the  Itahan  population 
does  not  take  a  prominent  part  in  politics.  The  principal  inhabitants 
are  business  men,  with  their  business  interests  in  the  town  instead  of 
in  a  neighboring  city.  They  accordingly  do  not  leave  poUtic^  to  for- 
eigners *and  an  inferior  class  of  Americans^  and,  moreover,  the  town 
meeting  remains  as  an  educational  feature.  The  town  officers  are 
usually  of  a  higher  order  than  is  found  in  large  cities,  although  occa- 
sionally it  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  some  official  who  has  been  m  office 
so  long  that  he  fails  to  discriminat^e  between  public  and  private  intt^r- 
ests.  The  political  questions  generally  at  issue  are  licenses,  care  of 
roads,  wat4*r  supf>ly,  drainage,  etc.  Of  recent  years  reform  move- 
ments, sometimes  for  merely  local  districts,  agitate  the  State,  and  they 
often  cause  ctmsiderahle  activity  in  general  elections.  The  town  of  h 
Hammonton  is  divided  into  tw^o  voting  districts.  In  1904  in  the  H 
first  district  there  were  394  non-Italian  and  Gli  Italian  votes;  in  the 
second,  361  non-Italian  and  130  Italian,  or  948  votes  in  all,  with  193, 
or  20  per  cent,  Italians.  As  the  Italian  bom  population  is  1,232,  it 
shows  that  many  are  not  naturalizt^d.  The  Italians  of  Hammonton 
are  given  to  following  leaders,  and  the  Americans  who  influence  them 
have  w^on  their  ascendancy  by  assisting  these  ignorant  men  and  by 
kindly  treatment  of  them. 

National  politico  do  not  enter  into  the  town  elections,  and  if  there 
is  any  CA>ntest  it  is  usually  over  either  local  issues  or  the  character  of 
the  candidate.  The  Italians  as  yet,  in  spite  of  their  large  numbers, 
take  little  part  in  town  matters,  although  some  of  them  attend  towB 
meetings,  especially  when  they  are  interested  in  drainage  questions 
or  street  openings.  The  more  intelligent  Italians  protested  at  the 
cost  of  the  waterworks,  as  they  claimed  that  the  out-of-town  citizens 
would  not  be  benefited   by  the  plant.     They  sometimes  appear  at 
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oiaHliii^  to  pralflrt  •gr*— ^  the  noise  ™i^^f*  br  tlie ; 
uf  tlie  oondilion  of  some  nwd,  <  ^^k 
iSie  cmmt  f4m  m  rtimwiicfrjr  polch  wliidi  ImmA  been  walked  arer 
tbe  f»d  wa^  blodked  with  maw.  Few  Itr'  r-^  hare  iirid  oSmI 
,  wliW^  k  due  to  the  youth  ef  edo  .  Italians.  On  one 
^.  16)  the  BomiDating  caoena  mrnUoocd   Ilatiao:^  fm 

^  -I Mcr  ef  hig^waja,  aad  ot«h  - 
nai  d«etLd«  Que  prominent  Italian  of  the 
hae  bt«n  a  ccm^taUe  for  aerefal  yeen;  anothgr  1 
T^r^  ^-/--^  ^^^^  eaDed  on  eonntj  juiiea.  An  Itelkn 
n  leeeni  eoroncr'a  jury,  in  a  ease  wheie  two  Itaiiana  were  kflled  by 
the  niboed;  Iteliens  hmre  also  eeted  as  juron  in  cirfl  esses.  One  of 
the  freehcridefe  of  Atbntac  County  is  an  Italian,  and  he  aenres  on  the 
etnnding  eonmuttees  f <nr  eonntiy  roads  and  rriease  of  prisoneni — he 
is  not  a  resident  of  Hammonton,  howerer.  An  Italien  of  the  aeeond 
fpnetatijon  senres  ss  one  of  the  election  daks  and  also  as  ooaunis- 
er  of  appeelp  f <nr  taxes. 

m  Italians  of  HammonUm  show  themsehres  to  be  a  aoeial  people, 

A  simple  and  natural  tastes;  thdr  lore  of  home  and  chiUrea  is 

IthfuL    They  are  ignorant,  primitiTe,  and  rhildKhe,  but  their 

Its  wiD  laigefy  be  mended  by  education  and  contaet  with  good 

American  customs.    Their  courtesy,  gentleness,  and  love  of  outdoor 

life  and  simple  pleasures  are  actual  contributions  to  American  life. 

TTu?  country  environment  seems  to  develop  their  better  qualities  and 

they  take  a  normal  part  in  the  life  of  the  community. 

THE  SECOND  GENERATION. 

Throughout  the  foregoing  pages  frequent  mention  has  been  made 
of  thc^  rapid  improvement  in  efficienc}',  manners,  and  customs  which 
the  He/Mjnd  generation  of  Italians  of  Hammonton  is  making.  Com- 
prehensive information  ufx>n  this  point  is,  however,  difficult  to  obtain, 
but  the  facts  of  improvement  can  be  generally  observed,  without  the 
possibility  of  quantitative  statement.  In  one  field,  however,  and  that 
the  most  important,  conclusive  evidence  of  improvement  is  available. 
Facts  regarding  school  children  are  valuable  and  easily  comparable 
with  other  statistics,  and  this  study  of  the  second  generation  of  Ital- 
ians will,  therefore,  be  confined  to  children  of  school  age.  •  A  sum- 
mar\^  of  urban  surroundings  of  Italian  immigrants  will  emphasize 
the  contrast  between  city  and  country  environments. 

The  conditions  resulting  from  the  massing  of  immigrants  in  large 
cities  have  brought  us  face  to  face  with  all  the  serious  problems  of 


inimi^alion,  and  no  race 

the  physical  degeneration  amon^  them  being  so  gi'eat  that  the  Italian 
Government  has  heen  considering  some  remedy  for  the  evil.  To 
whatever  city  they  go  Italians  are  housed  in  the  most  insanitary^  and 
ill-lniilt  quarters,  and  in  New  York  City  they  Hve  on  tlie  top  floors  of 
old  tenements,  reached  by  dark,  dirty  halls  and  rickety  stairways, 
with  often  no  water  except  from  a  hydrant  in  the  yard;  with  large 
families  and  even  lodgers  crowded  into  two  or  three  small  rooms, 

(some  of  which,  if  not  windowleas^  have  no  outlet  except  into  an  air- 
shaft  or  into  rooms  which  have  in  some  cases  been  occupied  by  tenants 
safl'ering  from  tuberculosis,  or  which  are  used  as  workshops  as  well  as 
living  rooms,  In  cities  where  tenements  do  not  exist  the  ItaHans, 
always  seeking  the  cheapest  houses^  are  found  in  the  neglected  build- 
ings deserttnl  by  fonuer  tenants.  In  New  Orleans  they  are  found  in 
B  the  old  French  (juarter;  in  Chicago,  in  the  frame  cottages  of  the  fron-^B 
™  tier  city,  with  tlie  rear  and  side  tenements  that  fill  the  original  open" 
spaces;  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  ill-lighted  houses  along  small  courts 

I  and  narrow  streets.  Overcrowding  is  prevalent  everywhere,  tho  1 
small  houses  intended  for  one  family  being  often  sublet  to  several 
families,  while  only  the  most  primitive  bathing  and  washing  facilities 
are  provided.  Surface  drainage,  scattered  gar!>age,  bad  smells,  and 
insanitary  and  filthy  conditions  are  present  in  the  Italian  cjuarters  in 
every  city.     The  food  consists  of  fruits  and  vegetables  rejected  from 

I  better  markets,  flour  paste,  pork  (too  much  of  wliicli  is  consumed), 
WTne,  beer,  and  cordials.  Little  (hildren  are  seldom  fed  milk,  but 
share  the  food  of  the  adults. 
The  effect  of  bad  housing  and  overcrowding  is  first  apparent  in 
the  health  of  the  wouien  and  children.  The  women,  who  have  be^en 
accustomed  to  an  outtioor  fife,  fall  easy  victims  to  tuberculosis,  bron- 
H  dual  troubles,  indigestion,  and  other  disorders,  which  also  affect  the 
^  health  of  their  infants;  rickets  is  a  common  disease.  There  is  no 
opportimity  for  fresh  air  to  counteract  the  dirt  and  lack  of  proper 
care  for  little  children,  and  many  children  die.  The  agents  ^if  a  life 
insurance  company  advise  against  insuring  without  medical  exaroi- 
nation  children  under  four  years  of  age.     Bad  food,  accidents,  sweat 

Ishops^  and  bronchial  diseases  impair  the  health  and  undermine  the 
constitutions  of  the  second  generation. 
The  moral  effects  resulting  from  city  conditions  are  still  more 
serious.  Children  have  no  playgrounds  but  the  street,  and  the  street 
associations,  as  well  as  tlieir  own  overcrowded  quarters  and  (*cjntact 
with  other  tenement-house  inmates,  too  often  make  them  familiar 
with  many  forms  of  vice;  tlie  boys  grow  beyond  the  control  of  their 
parents,  who  are  unablr^  to  impart  the  sterling  virtues  they  have 
brought  with  them;  child  labor  in  its  worst  forms  is  made  possible. 
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Newsboys  are  luilians  hi  many  vn^s,  nnti  little  cluldrni  aiv  found 
sweat  shops  and  factories.  Nowhere  do  the  children  come  in  conta< 
with  Amt^ricans.  In  tlu*  srhools,  an  tlit*  n^sult  (»f  the  srtjrft^ation  o1 
natioiiahties,  they  are  a[>t  to  he  nias^od  with  their  own  people  or  other 
foreigners,  and  their  Englinh  is  a  patois  of  the  slums,  a  mixture  of 
Hlan<^  and  broken  Knt^linh.  The  pressure  of  city  life  causes  the  chil- 
dren to  leave  school  at  an  early  ag:e  to  go  to  work,  cons4X[uenlly  they 
do  not  have  an  opportimity  to  develop  physically  or  mentally,  or 
measure  themselves  with  Americans  and  try  tc*  emulate  them.  ITie/j 
are  inhabitants  of  a  '*  little  Italy/'  which,  as  an  environment  for  cliil 
dren,  lack^  some  of  the  best  features  of  the  fatherland.  In  such  ai 
envirurunent  the  l*enefit  to  bt*  derived  froin  Aiuerican  institutions 
miuhnizcd  by  the  evil  acconipaiiinients  of  the  slums. 

In  contrast  with  this  the  influences  molding;  the  Italian  children 
of  Ilamnionton  are:  (1)  The  count ry  environment;  (2)  the  contact 
with  AniericanH,  and  (.1)  the  public  st^hocjls.  In  Ilamnionton  th 
Italians  lead  an  outdoor  life,  and  the  women  not  only  work  in  thi 
fields,  l>ut  wash,  cook,  and  serve  the  m(*als  out  of  doors.  There 
no  abrupt  transilion  froui  country  to  city  life;  their  health  is,  there- 
fore^ generally  good,  aiul  their  children  are  robust,  WTiilo  the  little 
children  sonietirnes  die  fnvm  lack  of  proper  care»  the  frc^h  air  and 
cleanly  surroundings  increase  a  cliild's  chances  of  life.  The  largi 
children  are  C4>nstantly  out  of  doors,  and  the  tasks  that  are  impose 
upon  them  are  of  a  healthy  nature  aiul  teach  them  to  be  us*>ful 
There  are  few  shanties  that  can  be  ronvi^rted  into  homes  in  Hammon- 
tun,  aiul  therefore,  as  already  stated,  new  houses  are  built  which  are 
fresli,  clean,  and  warm,  with  an  adequate  water  supply,  and  thert^  is 
consequently  a  constantly  rising  standard  in  regard  to -overcrowding.; 
The  food  is  largely  obtained  from  the  gardens;  there  is  no  opportu-| 
nity  to  buy  secondhand  clothing  from  push  carts,  and,  in  fact,  an 
Itiilian  in  a  placA^  like  Ilanunonton  makes  a  new  start  in  life,  will 
new  possessions  instead  of  being  forced  to  use  the  leavings  of  his  bet- 
ters. \^Tiile  the  child ren  arc  kefvt  busy,  child  labor  in  evil  forms  is 
impossible;  the  isolation  of  tlic  homes  pnilongs  the  parents'  crmtrol 
over  the  children,  and  with  no  vicious  in f hi encos  to  intervene,  thi 
.sini[>le*  virtues  of  the  Italian  family  life  can  take  deeper  root.  Above 
all,  the  Italian  child  in  Hammonton  is  an  organic  part  of  an  Ameri- 
can conmiunity.  The  Italian  immigrant  and  his  children  work  for 
Americans,  they  buy  at  the  same  stores,  they  meet  them  on  the  street, 
they  liave  them  for  neighbors,  and,  most  important  of  all,  Italian  and 
American  children  sit  side  by  side  in  the  schoolroom.  The  public 
school  is  one  hopeful  feature  in  city  life,  but  it  has  an  added  value  in 
Ilamjuonlon,  because  in  a  country  jilace  all  American  childrt*n  attend 
the  |>ublif'  scliool,  and  as  a  result  the  schools  are  as  good  as  the  cota- 
munitv  can  afford. 
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The  location  of  Atlantic  City,  in  Atiantif  County,  with  its  liij^h 
assessment  values,  gives  the  county  a  generous  school  fund,  and 
within  the  past  ten  years  the  increasing  number  of  Italian  chilflren 
in  Hammonton  has  required  new  buildings  and  more  teachers.  The 
school  law  of  New  Jersey  provides  a  State  appropriation  for  every 
additional  child  or  teacher*  and  accordingly  the  large  number  of  Ital- 
ian children  is  not  considered  a  burden  but  rather  a  help  to  the  town 
in  obtaining  better  school  facilities.  The  Italians,  moreover*  pay  a 
fair  share  of  the  taxes.  Hammonttm  has  a  large  central  school^  con- 
sisting of  three  well-equipped  buildings,  containing  all  the  grades 
froiu  tlie  kindergarten  through  the  four  years  of  liigh  sclioob  and  in 
addition,  there  are  seven  suburban  schools.  The  countrj^  children 
who  attend  the  suburban  schools  have  no  opportunity  to  go  to  the 
kindergarten,  but  when  they  reacli  the  filth  grade  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  central  st^hooL  The  board  of  education  is  composed  of 
some  of  the  leading  men  in  the  towi^  the  president  of  the  board 
being  the  leading  manufacturer  in  tlie  locality,  and  the  superintend- 
ent, who  has  been  in  charge  since  1898^  is  a  progressive  educator. 
The  teachers,  as  a  nde,  have  had  experience  and  training.  Com- 
mercial courses  have  recently  been  introduced  into  the  high  school. 

In  1903  the  superintendent  took  a  school  census  of  the  town,  with 
a  view  to  enforcing  the  compulsory  feature  of  the  schotd  law,  and 
while  the  figures  are  necessarily  not  complete (")  the  results  as  they 
stand  are  of  interest.  Of  the  400  families  visited C*')  242  were  Ital- 
ian. Of  the  total  of  1,340  cliildren  1,294  were  of  school  age,  and  of 
these  645  were  boys  and  649  girls.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
boys  and  318  girls  were  non-Italians  and  346  boys  and  331  girls  were 
Italians.     The  preponderance  of  boys  among  the  Italians  is  noticeable. 

The  present  school  enrollment  (1906-7)  shows  liow  the  Italian 
children  are  distributed  through  the  grades.  There  are  1»155  chil- 
dren enrolhul,  712  iu  the  central  schools  and  44.1  in  the  suburban 
schools.  The  table  following  shows  the  total  enrollment  and  the 
number  and  per  cent  of  Italian  children  in  the  various  graders  of  the 
wWntral  schools  and  in  the  district  schools  of  Hammonton. 

**  A  large  numlwr  of  rhiMri^n  under  4  yeai>  wert*  included,  and  a  few  at*ove  16  years. 
Aj*  UHiial  the  Italiam}  are  eiium**ratt*d  from  name8.  which  methtxl  orcasioimHy  causefi 
error. 

^  The  average  number  o(  children  to  a  family  was  2.29  fur  non-Italians  ami  2.71  for 
the  Italran^.  The  laz^e^Tt  Italian  family  tHintained  10  children,  the  hirgMt  non-Italian 
8.  Of  families  of  6  rhildr»'n  or  over  there  were  13  nonltalian  and  28  Italian;  of  5 
rhildren,  16  non-Italian  nmi  25  Italian;  of  4  children.  20  nf»n- Italian  and  M  Italian; 
of  3  children,  62  non-Italian  and  51  Italian,  and  of  2  children,  60  non-Italian  and  54 
Italian. 
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a  The  hiixc  proportion  of  girlii  ill  due  to  the  fact  thHt  in  several  familieii  of  mixed  parentage  the  chOdren 
are  all  g  rls  who  arc  just  of  nigh-school  age. 

According  to  the  above  table  the  proportion  of  Italian  children  in 
the  central  schools  in  the  grades  below  the  high  school  ranged  from 
50  per  cent  in  the  senior  primary  grade  to  only  5.3  per  cent  in  the 
seventh  grade.  Few  Italians  are  found  in  the  upper  grades,  the 
children  usually  leaving  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  grade.  So  far  only 
one  boy  and  one  girl  have  been  graduated  from  the  high  school.  The 
enrollment  of  Italians  in  the  district  schools  ranged  from  62.5  to  100 
per  cent  of  all  the  children  and  averaged  85.3  per  cent  for  the  seven 
schools.  This  shows  a  marked  tendency  for  the  suburban  schools 
to  become  almost  entirely  Italian,  due  not  only  to  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  Italian  children,  but  to  the  removal  of  Americans  to  the 
town  and  to  the  growing  up  of  the  children  of  the  early  American 
settlers.  One  new  schoolhouse  was  built  in  1902  to  accommodate  a 
district  recently  built  up  by  Italians,  and  as  their  children  go  later  to 
the  central  school  this  segregation  of  these  children  in  the  suburban 
schools  is  not  disadvantageous. 

The  longer  the  Italians  remain  in  the  community  the  more  they 
learn  to  value  education,  especially  for  boys.     One  Italian  expressed 
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common  point  of  view : 
or  18  she  loarry.  I  semi  buy  'til  14  or  15.  He  ^et  education,  make 
more  money,  stay  with  me/'  They  have^  therefore,  learned  to  assc 
eiate  greater  eariiin^  capacity  with  education.  In  some  cases  i\ 
mothers  are  so  anxious  to  start  cliildren  in  school  that  very  little  ones 
are  claimed  to  be  4  years  old;  and  the  number  of  Itahan  jj^irls and  boys 
in  the  upper  ^rade.s  is  increasing.  The  difficidties  in  the  way  of 
enforcinir  tlu?  compulsory  ei  hi  cation  law  are  the  scattered  country 
houses,  the  tendency  to  keep  one  child  out  of  school  to  care  for  the 
yoim^r  chihiren  or  to  do  other  work,  and  the  early  withdrawals  or 
late  entrance  to  school  of  children  wlio  are  berry  i>icking  or  working 
on  the  farms.  Little  cliildren  of  3  or  4  years  of  age  are  started  in  as 
nui^ses  for  the  bab}^  until,  in  the  case  of  some  girls,  a  chiki  of  10  or  12 
years  of  age  has  never  been  to  school.  A  strict  enftircement  of  the 
law  can  meet  tliis  difficulty. 

In  order  to  compare  the  physical  development^  these  Italian  chil- 
dren with  that  tjf  city  chihtren  the  writer  in  the  fall  tif  1905  examiueil 
over  600  Ilammonton  school  children,  including  the  children  in  four 
of  the  suburban  schotds.  In  many  cases  a  local  physician  also  exam- 
ined  them»  and  he  found  that  most  of  the  Italian  children  were  in  a 
good  physical  coutlition  and  that  their  general  health  compared  favor- 
ably with  that  of  American  (")  children. 

Five  hundred  ami  ninety -one  children  (1^58  Italian  boys  and  163 
Italian  girls,  and  1 10  American  boys  and  130  American  girls),  from  4 
years  to  14  years  of  age  were  examined.  The  number  of  children  for 
the  different  ages  varied,  but  a  fair  average  was  represented,  A 
coniparison  of  the  figures  showing  the  average  height  and  weight  of 
Italian  boys  and  girls  with  those  for  American  boys  and  girls  of  Ilam- 
monton indicates,  as  would  be  expected,  that  the  .Americans  are 
superior  in  physique,  but  it  is  significant  thai  the  differences  are  not 
very  great,  especially  among  the  younger  children:  for  example,  the 
Italian  girls  of  o  years  old  average  41.4  i^nches  in  height,  the  American 
girls  42.5  inches;  the  Italian  hoys  41.6  inches,  and  the  American  boys 
4L8  inches;  the  Italian  girls  weigh  40.9  pounds,  the  American  girls 
42.2  pounds;  the  Italian  boys  41.7  pounds,  and  the  American  boys 
40,5  pounds.  In  the  matter  of  weight  the  Italian  boys  are  superior, 
and  the  average  height  and  weight  for  ages  of  6  years  and  7  3"ears, 
respectively,  are  equally  satisfactory.  As  the  children  grow  oliler 
the  race  tendencies  are  noticeable,  and  at  12  to  13  years  of  age  the 
American  children  have  the  advantage  of  almost  3  inches  in  height 
for  girls  and  2  inches  for  boys^  and  6  pounds  for  lioth  sexes  in  weight. 

*■  *' American"  is  uaed  in  a  broad  bchhc,  and  induUefi  all  children  not  Italians,  a  few 
b*?ing  lM)ni  in  Gorman y  c^r  ele<?where.  About  10  per  cent  *jf  the  Italian  chiUlron 
were  born  in  Italy,  and  htid  lived  in  the  LTnited  States  for  periods  ranging  from  six 
moDthfl  U>  eleven  years. 
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jot        on  of  the  Italian  rhililmn  is  ^liown  tci  morp  sdTiinl^^ 
m  liheir  meaeureruents  art*  cQmpttri*d  witJi  tlit'  niett.su rt*jiient«  rrf 
J  average  American  cliiltl.     Tlie  Aiiierican  childix!ii  of  Httinoion- 
1  are  aa  a  rulc^  slightlv'  abov**  tbo  avcragi^  in  tipi^ht^  litit  sliglitly 
»w  in  weight,  while  th^  ItaHan  cliildren  are  about  1  inch  inferior  in 
ht^the  younger  children  being  almoet  the  mreris^  in  we^ht.and 
■^  of  them  are  far  b^Iow  the  average*     For  example,  the  averagie 
bt  of  rhjldren  at  5  ye&rn  old  i^  41,5  inehea,  (^)  the  Italiavi  hiiVi 
tsured  averagiiif^  41.0  inches  ajid  the  girk  4L4  inchc^s;  the  aver- 
of  childn?n  at  5  years  is  44  inehe^,  t  he  I  tahan  huyj*  avf^ri^iiii^  42/J 
ie«^  the  girb  43/1  inchei^;  the  average  of  children  at  7  years  ia  4ft 
Hea,  the  Italian  boys  averaging  45.5  inchi^,  the  girls  45.5  inchej^. 
weight,  the  average  weight  of  ehildren  at  5  yeara  b  41  pottnds, 
Italian  boys  averaging  41.7  pouTub,  the  girb  AOM  pouri«is;  tlie 
lirage  of  children  at  6  years  is  45  pounds,  the  Italian  boys  averag- 
4L7  pounds,  the  girls  42.5  pounds;  the  average  of  eliildri'fn  at  7 
&is  is  49.5  pounds,  the  Italian  hayn  averaging  47.4  pounds  and 
girh   48.3    pounds.     In    a    eoniparis^jn    of    ihei!ie   figtjri'i<t    with 
imirenients    of  Maasachusetts   children    the    Italian    children    of 
■mionton,  e-siKHnally  the  boys,  average  well  in   height,   but  an* 
tly  inferior  in  weight. 
/\   compariKon    of   th<*    mea^^iircmf^nt-    r^f   tlfr    Ir-ilhui    rhildren    of 
Hanunonton  with  those  of  children  of  Turin,  Italy  (*),  and  of  New 
York  City  (^)  show  more  valuable  results.     Measurements  of  children 
from  Turin,  a  city  in  northern  Italy,  will  unquestionably  exceed  the 
measurements  of  children  from  southern  Italy;  but  even  the  dis- 
advantageous conditions  of  New  York  City  show  the  younger  children 
of  New  York  to  be  slightly  superior  in   height  and  wei^t.(')     For 
example,  at  6  years  of  age  the  average  height  of  Turin  boys  is  40.7 
inches  and  of  girls  40.2  inches;  of  New  York  boys  42.4  inches  and  of 
girls  41.4  inches;  in  weight  Turin  boys  average  36.8  pounds  and  the 
girls  36.2  pounds,  while  in  New  York  City  boys  average  44.2  pounds 
and  girls  40.9  pounds.     For  the  older  children  the  New  York  City 
children  average  sUghtly  less  in  weight  than  the  Turin  children ;  how- 
ever, when  the  Turin  figures  are  compared  with  the  Hanunonton 
figures,  the  Hammonton  figures  are  in  every  case  superior  to  the 
Turin  figures,  and  the  Hammonton  figures  are  also  in  every  case 
superior  to  the  New  York  figures,  as  is  shown  in  the  following'  table: 

oThe  figures  of  Dr.  L.  E.  Holt,  as  given  in  "The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Children," 
are  used.  The  weight  also  includes  clothing.  The  figures  are  for  boys,  but  girls 
usually  weigh  one  pound  less  than  boy's  and  have  the  same  height. 

«>  Official. 

c  Obtained  from  agent  of  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company. 

d  Also  include  some  northern  Italians,  while  Hammonton  Italians  are  all  from  aouth- 
em  Italy  or  Sicily. 
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JkVBRAOE  HEIGHT  AND  WEIGHT   OF  ITALIAN  CHILDREN  TS  TURIN,  NEW  YORK 
AND  HAUHONTON.  BY  SEX  AND  AGE. 


1 

ATi!7««e  wolgbt  (poundt). 

Locttlitj. 

Boys  of  eoob  Bgie. 

plrii  of  eich  a£e. 

Oiri*  of  OACh  age. 

5 
year*. 

7 
y«ini 

10 

5 

7 

10 

5 

S 
y«ara 

10 
yp*ra 

yisftn. 

8. 
yiswu 

10 
yean. 

Turin  . .  , .  ^  * , , 

38.2 

4LG 

443 

44fi, 
45.5 

«L8 
4&2 
5L2 

3&0 
39.0 
43.1 

4ao 

44.2 
4<k^ 

5ai 

49.2 
52.2 

3315 

38.9 
4L7 

4£Lfi 
Mil 
51.0 

54.7 
ST.  2 
50.5 

311 

37-2 

4ao 

4L»> 

4a4 

«X1 

54fi 

Ni^w  York 

Jiiuiuiioatoii. .. 

6L1 
613 

These  figures  indicate  that  Italian  children  tend  to  improve  in 
physique  in  the  United  States,  an  iHiproveinent  which  is  more 
noticeable  in  a  favorable  rural  environment. 

The  physical  examination  of  New^  York  and  Ilammonton  eliildren 
shows  other  important  difFerences.  The  at^nt  i>f  an  industrial  hfe 
insurance  company  reported  that  in  New  York  Qty  the  complex- 
ions of  the  children  were  waxy,  wath  dark  rings  under  the  eyes,  and 
there  were  general  indications  of  rickets.  Oat  of  604  children  ex- 
amined 59^  or  9.8  per  c^nt,  had  rickets;  many  cliihh-en  were  anemic; 
their  dentition  was  imperfect;  the  expressions  on  their  faces  w^ere 
unpleasant,  and  their  clothes  were  also  ragged  and  filthy.  In  dif- 
ferent examinations,  out  of  100  children  44  were  considered  unde- 
sirable risks;  out  of  94,  20 ;  and  out  of  200;  64.  The  Ilammonton 
children,  on  the  other  haml,  in  the  opinion  of  the  examining  physi- 
cian, presented  fair  risks.  Their  complexions  were  good  and  healthy ; 
in  only  twenty  cases  w^ere  sores  or  blemishes  mentioned,  and  these 
not  serious;  rickets  is  an  unknowm  disease  in  Ilammonton,  and  there 
were  no  indications  of  anemia.  While  the  countenanC't^s  of  many  of 
the  eliildren  were  sober,  these  children  seemed  happy  and  well 
nourished ;  some  had  excepiionally  bright  faces,  and  few  abnormah- 
ties  were  found.  There  were  thre^^  tleJinitely  marked  cases  where  the 
teeth  inthcated  syphilis;  there  were  three  cases  of  tongue-tie,  four 
of  flat  chests,  two  of  phthisis,  one  of  sore  eye,  one  of  sore  eyelid,  and 
one  of  puffy  eyes;  two  boj's  were  feeble-minded,  and  one  was  eccen- 
tric. Several  boys  had  spreading  ears,  one  a  mapped  tongue  and  an 
angular  jaw,  and  another  could  not  straighten  his  arm  because  of  a 
fracture.  These  were  the  only  defects  noted  in  over  300  children. 
The  dentition  was  generally  good,  although  decay  of  the  teetli  had 
sometimes  set  in,  from  lack  of  caiT.  The  examining  ph^-sician  made 
use  of  the  stethoscopt^  measured  the  childrens'  chests,  and  tested 
their  breathing  capacity,  w4iich  demonstrated  normal  development. 

The  clothing  of  tlie  Ilammonton  children  has  already  been  described. 
It  w^as,  however,  noticeable  in  the  examination  that  the  unkempt 
or  ragged  children  wen^  more  generally  found  in  the  outlying  schools; 
especially  was  this  the  case  at  one  school  largely  frequented  by  new- 
comers.    Some  of  these  children  had  strings  or  strips  of  calico  for 
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torn  Hlioes  and  stockings,  aiul  hut  few  buttcinH  im  tjicir 

a  and  ill-fitting  ^»i.rinc'nt«*     Mtiny  (^hiUin*n  wrrp  jioUhJ  i3«  "not 

^n,  '  whilr  uthem  wore  noatly  an<l  even  tasstofully  clothed,  notice 

in  till*  hi|;lifvr  f^radt^s  and  at  the  ttontral  j^rhool. 

nuostioniibly  the  physical  onvironment  of  a  rural  coiiinmiiitr 

nionton  iitako^  for  tht^  w<dl-being  of  Italian  ohildren,  and 

'good  msults  are  noon  shown  in  a  Ijotter  physique* 

1u*  tt^Cfint  histiirj  ut  tho  Uniti*d  States  hns  .thown  that  our  dtiaii 

ie  bot^n  greatly  beuofited  by  the  infkix  of  young  nimi  tincl  wornea 

m  the  country  diatrietSj  and  that  tho  chihhH*n  of  iniriii^^rant^  whci 

Ler  city  hfe  by  way  of  t!ie  farm- -that  is,  ehikirt^ii  whose  piLreiit« 

^e  first  flt4tled  in  niral  districtii  wherf*  the  eliihtreti   have  been 

ct  to  good  pliyMical  t'ontlititjU!?*  and  a  chj«c^  cotitaet  with  Aiiier- 

ins — undoubtedly  are  better  fitted  to  C4ipc^  mth  the  ci>nif>etitioii 

d  the  wear  and  tear  of  urban  buj^ineK^*     There  h  £§omc3  i^ltghi  proof 

hand  that  thin  is  true  of  Ihunmonton  young  men.     The  follomng 

bk^  nhoWH  some  of  the  oeeupution^  other  than  furnjing  into   wliich 

ing  l^ople  liave  entered.     Among  those  who  have  gone  to  Phila- 

phia  it  its  notieeahlt*  thiit  they  art*  enga^^d  in  oceupntioiia^  requiriJig 

le  degree  of  skill  and  intelHgenee. 

ficcprATioN4  or  Italian  At^ui^Ta  op  ssfXtNo  aiNiBATioN. 


CtcettpMilon. 


TtfWfCltt^r.  tlnee  Uttt. 


Biiri)«n  (I)  Id  nuinber) . , , 


lUrrwj*  mulEf^r, 

M<^*.kU  tlutU^di  .... 

Km vi in  1-^1  111  itaiivr  mill. 


When  «iii|»ti?f«d. 


aanmrkfl 


C^junty  iidiooli..,..,.. >..,.,    Gndik^te  of  kl^  aeltool  and  ol 
imniiml    a^ciol    at    Kiltrtown, 

N**wY<w1t. Motlidr] 

Wlmlow   , prawwra 

ItiUiblt^lliliLii ,..,,.,.,    Oii«^ tn&rrkd aa  AmukMiu 

AUwjtlcCUy ,.. 

MaMnionton... .»«.,    Bom  Ib  Italf. 

n«niiiioiil4a «......., 

SffiSSSU:::::::;;:::::  J}""-"-- 

r&a«4elfilUa ,, *    IUmh»« 

Uiivinltir  uf  f^MUL*|1rmni«.  1 

Mta4il|AUi , ;  llMttffd  in  PhlUdetptLla.  ivtuRMHl 

14  HMUBiontAii,  and  Imm^i  4th 


In  cnarigi^  oi  iciepnom^  a^^ncy (•! 

KmployiHi  in  hnt  mnnufACtory  (18  PhiUdelphia 

in  numbor) . 

BuiKU^r  nnd  owner  of  glass  factory . .  Hammonton . . . 

Fruit  licsalrr *. . .  Philadelphia 

Constable,  laN-»r  cont motor,  a|^*nt,  Hammonton... 

farnM?r. 

Carpenter Hammonton  .   . 

Saloon  k^>^i<«r  and  a^nt Hammonton  . . . 

Employi-d  in  c«>mmission  house Philadelphia 

KmploWvl  in  fruit  store* Philadelphia 


Mother  Gennan. 


Isonsof 


anorthexn  Italian. 


>  Brothers. 


•  Not  reported. 


The  work  chosen  by  the  Italian  young  people  of  Hammonton 
reveals,  however,  a  tendency  of  far  greater  importance  for  the  future 
of  Italian  immigrants.     A  large  majority  of  them  are  found  in  the 
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local  factories,  wliicJi  ^ives  them  the  contiotieil  benefit  of  country 
life,  with  the  new  homes,  the  gtKxl  air,  the  ci^arden  prothicts,  tlie  simple 
pleasures^  and  the  eontact  with  Americans.  It  also  iiLsures  that  their 
i'hildrcn — the  third  j^eneriition — will  prrow  up  in  similar  surrounding. 
Fi>r  those  who  finally  go  to  the  city  it  means  a  previous  industrial 
tniinin*;  tliat  makes  them  better  able  to  secure  good  positions.  The 
solution  of  the  problem  of  assimilating  Italian  immigrants  prf^iably 
lies  in  establishing  them  in  country  districts  where  the  climate  and 
products  are  suited  to  their  c< institutions  anrl  knowledge  of  farnung, 
and  in  pro\iding  manufacturing  plants  with  simple  processes  wliich 
will  require  the  labor  of  young  people.  In  order  to  accomplisli  this 
object  it  is  necessary  that  the  immigrants  should  not  be  allowed  to 
stop  in  New  York  or  other  cities,  but  should  be  conveyed  at  once  to 
their  destination.  The  Sicilians  are  especially  wedded  to  countiT 
life^  but  many  of  the  people  from  souHiern  Italy  would  be  willing 
to  start  their  new  life  on  our  farms  if  the  way  were  made  clear  for 
them,  Willdn  the  past  ten  ^^ears  tliere  has  been  a  tendency  for 
groups  of  Italians  to  settle  and  buy  small  farms  or  truck  patches  near 
large  cities  or  where  some  particular  kind  of  work  was  carried  on. 
Thus,  they  have  located  in  West  Philatlelpliia  near  a  stone  cpiarry; 
in  Chester,  Pa,,  where  manufacturing  plants  are  located;  at  Rosetta, 
Pa.,  where  there  are  quarrieSj  and  where  the  town  government  is  in 
the  hands  of  Italians;  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  at  Bryan,  Tex,,  where 
Italians  were  sent  to  work  on  the  railroad,  ami  finding  land  cheap 
they  sent  for  their  families  and  bought  farms. 

Tliree  t lungs  are  necessary  to  bring  about  a  proper  distribution  of 
Italian  immigrants:  (1)  Well-t>rganized  plans,  (2)  financial  support, 
and  (3)  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  an  Italian  is  a  desirable 
acquisition.  The  industrial  departments  of  the  railroads,  the  immi- 
gration bureaus  of  the  Southern  States,  the  State  and  town  leagues 
ami  business  men's  associations  for  the  betterment  of  their  localities, 
the  United  States  Immigration  Bureau,  and  the  philanthropic 
societies  for  alleviating  the  evils  arising  from  immigration  and  for 
aiding  immigrants  need  only  to  cooperate  to  provide  the  plan  and  the 
money.  While  the  need  of  labor  is  felt  in  the  Si>uth  anil  in  various 
other  localities,  the  Italian  has  only  re(*ently  been  considered  as  a 
possible  substitute  for  northern  Europeans.  If  this  brief  study  has 
aided  in  giving  a  fairer  estimate  of  the  qualities  of  this  people,  sht^wing 
them  to  be  industrious,  willing,  well  behaved,  and  progressive,  its 
object  has  been  accomplished. 
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carry  out  a  viijionary  project  that  he  beheved  would  be  the  means  of 
industrial  salvation.  It  failt^d,  but  its  failure  doas  not  detract  from 
Owen*iS  genius,  his  humanity,  and  his  sound  common  sense  when  he 
deah  with  practical  questions. 

The  system  which  has  grown  up,  which  now  includes  in  its  scope 
in  England  manual  workers  in  every  manufacturing  industry,  began 
in  a  haphazard  way,  tis  a  makeshift^  the  result  always  of  a  compromise 
as  the  sj^stem  was  gradually  extended,  and  without  any  clear  conception 
on  tlie  part  either  of  its  advocates  or  opponents  of  its  e<^onomic  value. 
Thatf  perhaps,  as  we  look  back  at  it,  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
things  in  connection  with  this  legislation*  Men  were  not  capable  of 
reahzing  the  economic  value  of  humanity.  They  did  not  understand 
that  human  beings  had  a  money  value;  that  men,  like  machines, 
would  latit  longer  and  produce  a  greater  output  if  their  capacity  w^as 
not  overstrained.  This  phase  of  the  question  is  strikingly  erapluisized 
in  a  noteworthy  preface  by  Sidney  Webb  to  '^A  History  of  Factory 
Legislation,"  wTitten  by  Miss  Ilutchins  and  Miss  Harrison,  nod 
pubHshed  in  London  in  1903.     Savs  Mr.  Webb: 

This  centurj^  of  experiment  in  factory  legislation  affords  a  typical 
example  of  English  practical  empiricism.  We  began  with  no  abstract 
theory  af  social  justice  or  the  rignta  of  man.  We  seem  always  to  have 
been  mcapable  even  of  taking  a  general  view  of  the  subject  we  were 
legislating  upon.  Each  successive  statute  aimed  at  remedying  a 
single  ascertained  evil.  It  was  in  vain  that  objectors  urged  tnat 
other  evils,  no  more  defensible,  existed  in  other  trades,  or  among 
other  classes,  or  with  persons  of  other  ages  than  those  to  which  the 

f  particular  bill  applied.  Neither  logic  nor  consistency,  neither  the 
overnice  consideration  of  even-handed  justice  nor  the  quixotic  appeal 
of  a  general  humanitarianism,  was  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
^  practical  remedy  for  a  proved  wrong.  That  this  purely  empirical 
lfieth4>d  of  dealing  with  industrial  evils  made  progress  slow  is  scarcely 
an  obiection  to  it.  With  the  nineteenth  century  House  of  Commt>iL«i 
no  otner  method  would  have  secured  any  progre^^s  at  all.  More 
serious  is  the  drawback  of  the  unevenness  of  the  progress.  Some 
indtistricii — cotton  spinriing,  fi»r  example — -are  now  so  thoroughly 
guarded  by  conunon  ndes,  e'l  forced  either  by  the  factory  insi>ector 
or  by  the  jointly -acting  officials  of  the  trade  union  and  tlie  employers' 
association,  that  *in  uiuiv'dual  mill  owner  and  no  individual  operative 
can  go  far  in  degiading  the  standard  of  life.  We  have,  in  the  course 
of  a  century,  in  this  particuiai  trade  so  strictly  fencetl  off  the  down- 
ward wa}"  that  competition,  a**  tar  as  the  raaimfacturing  process  is 
concerned,  is  excliLsively  concentrnte^i  upon  the  upward  way.  How 
p<jtently  tlie  additituial  free<lom  which  the  'aw  thus  secure,s,  to  master 
as  well  lis  to  man,  has  reacted  on  the  eiricicncy  of  the  Industry^  lh,  at 
the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century^  one  ut  uiu'  prcuulest  boft.sLs.  In 
spile  of  the  keenest  foreign  competition  the  L  ncrshire  cotton  mill, 
in  point  of  technical  efliciency,  still  leads  the  worh!,  M\d  the  Lancasliire 
cotton  spinner,  once  in  the  low^est  depths  of  social  degradation,  now 
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occupies,  as  regards  the  general  standard  of  life  of  a  whole  trMfe, 
perhaps  the  foremost  position  among  English  wage-earners. 

It  has  required  a  hundred  years  of  unceasing  agitation,  and  at  timsB 
almost  open  warfare  between  capital  and  labor,  for  one  fact  to  be 
irrevocably  established  which  is  the  basis  of  all  this  legislation.  Hut 
fact  is  ineluctable.  At  the  present  time  no  one  dares  to  dispute  it, 
notwithstanding  that  even  now  the  stress  of  necessity  forces  it  to  be 
disregarded.  Economically  and  socially  the  fact  is  established  that 
whenever  the  conditions  of  an  industry  compel  an  operative  to  work 
for  r.  wage  insufficient  to  supply  him  with  proper  food  and  clothing  to 
maintain  his  strength,  whenever  he  is  compelled  to  work  in  insanitary 
surroundings  and  can  not  l>e  decently  and  wholesomely  housed,  that 
industry  is  no  less  a  menace  to  the  worker  than  it  is  to  society  at  laige; 
it  is  as  great  a  menace  as  on  epidemic  against  which  the  resources  of 
civilisation  are  constantly  warring.  For  such  an  industry  can  be 
carried  on  only  at  the  expense  of  the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of 
the  worker.  It  exhausts  him  in  bodv  and  soul,  it  literally  uses  him 
up,  and  in  a  few  years  he  either  dies  or  he  is  a  hopeless  wreck  and  can 
secure  only  a  precarious  existence,  the  recipient  of  charity.  This 
applies  especially  to  what  is  known  is  the  "sweated  trades,"  to  which 
protective  legislation  has  not  yet  been  extended.  While  factmes  and 
workshops  in  England  are  now  under  close  governmental  supervision; 
whilo  tlio  hours  of  labor,  sanitation,  the  prevention  of  accidents,  and 
^oiu^rally  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  worker  art*  cjirefully  piarded 
in  the  skilled  trades,  in  those  trades  requiring  little  skill  but  a  certain 
amount  oi  manual  dexterity.  e>|HH'ially  in  the  tra<les  in  which  women 
and  rhihlren  are  largely  eniployeil.  aiul  in  whieh  the  work  is  done  in 
tlio  i>perative*s  t»\\  n  livin*:  room,  typie-dly  in  the  manufactureof  ready- 
nuule  riothinj:,  ** factory  lejrisKttiiui  is/'  Xo  quote  Sidney  Webb,  ''after 
half  a  oentury  of  asjitatitui.  found  only  in  it>  most  riidimentar^'  form." 

The  year  ISOJ  saw  the  pass;t*re  of  the  first  faet<»rk*  ct  in  England. 
Prior  to  that  time  then*  existe«l  statuu^  n^^rulstiiii:  tKe  htmrs  and  con- 
ditions oi  serviee  nf  onJtsmen.  but  tht^e  st:4tntt-.  i-s  Prof.  Stanley 
Jevons  has  pointe<i  t»ut.  \\  ere  desi^neti  Xo  prevent  idle:;ess  rather  th.in 
to  prevent  overwork.  TI.ey  wen^  elass  le.irislation.  leirislation  in  the 
inten\<t  of  the  elass  i^f  e:npK»yers  as  i»ppos,>tl  to  the  intere&$t  of  the 
mass  of  workers.  As  f  »r  hsok  as  the  nnpi  of  KlizADeih.  in  1601.  a 
l.MW  was  enjuioii  whi*V:  •!!-»•*  :*>.;  that  <iestitute  ihii*irer.  and  orphans 
sliould  be  tauiiht  spir.i-iui:.  v»e  .viru;.  ami  other  trades.  ^Ti%l  later  should 
be  appr^MuiotHi.  At  thai  day  thL-  msr.ual  tniininij  was  regarded  as 
the  s:r>^att*s:  Innm  «»f  s<viety  u*  it-»  ui-r.'rtun.-rtes.  hut  the  condition  «! 
the  ol.ildren  was  deploniMe.  They  u..rkeii  fn»r.i  '•  :••  6  in  summer  and 
fnMU  7  to  .%  in  uirter.  Tlu\v  vere  p;;:  :«•  \\«»rk  at  %  years  of  age.  and 
after  their  long  days  toil  they  were  made  to  a;:e:ui  M:hiKi!.     Between 


8  and  11  years  of  age  their  training  and  education  were  deemed  fin- 
ished ^  and  tliey  were  regularly  apprenticed,  and  tis  such  their  condition 
wiks  little  better  than  slavery.  They  were  lodged,  fed,  and  clothed  by 
their  nuisters,  many  of  whom  treated  them  with  great  briitidity,  fed 
them  on  scraps^  and  gave  them  clothing  insiifilcient  to  conceal  their 
lialf-starved  bodies  or  protect  them  from  the  cold.  Nominally  under 
the  supervLHion  of  the  pariish  authnrities.  actually  when  tliey  once  left 
the  workhouise  or  the  **  house  of  indnstry"  they  became  the  chattels 
of  their  employers. 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  mental  state  of  men  who  found 
in  the^e  conditions  subject  for  admiration;  but  men  of  learning,  pre* 
eumably  humane,  whose  ears  were  not  deaf  to  the  heart  tlirob  of 
Imnuinity,  could  find  only  cause  for  rejoicing  because  every  child  over 
5  years  of  age  was  earning  its  living  by  working  twelve  hours  a  day  I 
Learned  men  wrote  ponderous  iome^  setting  forth  the  great  profits 
that  were  derived  from  this  labor,  and  how  the  children  earned  millions 
over  and  above  the  actual  cost  of  their  subsistence.  In  a  word^  a 
child  was  looked  upon  as  a  productive  asset,  and  the  more  yards  its 
baby  fingers  could  weave  or  spin  the  better  off  was  society  at  large. 
How  often  those  tiny  fingers  clutched  at  the  heart  of  a  mother,  as  the 
child  lay  on  her  breast  and  she  saw  its  future  of  hopeless  suffering  and 
w^ork  and  all  childhood  obliterated  under  the  inexorable  task  of  the 
master,  was  not  considered  by  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century 
philosophers.  They  could  measure  output  in  yards  and  pounds  and 
shillings:  there  tlie  balance  sheet  was  easily  struck.  But  emotions 
and  human  afTections  were  not  reducible  to  mathematical  terms  and 
had  no  place  in  their  et|uation. 

In  ISOl  a  man  named  Joovaux  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
twelve  montlis'  hard  labor  for  ill  treating  and  overworking  his  appren- 
tices. The  poor-law  overseers  had  permitted  him  to  employ  16 
apprentices,  who  **had  but  two  beds  amongst  them,  and  were  kept  at 
work  for  such  hours,  and,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  in  such 
attitudes  that  they  came  near  being  deformed  and  disabled  for  life/* 
In  pronouncing  sentence  the  judge  said:  '* Should  the  manufacturers 
insist  that  without  these  children  they  could  not  advantageously  fol- 
low their  trade,  and  the  overseers  sa}^  that  without  such  opportunity 
they  could  not  get  rid  ut  these  children,  he  should  say  to  the  one,  that 
trade  must  not  for  the  thirst  of  lucre  be  followed^  but  at  once,  for  the 
sake  of  society ^  be  abandoned;  and  to  the  other,  it  is  a  crime  to  put 
out  these  children^  who  have  no  friends  to  see  justice  done,  to  incur 
deformity  and  promote  consumption  or  other  disease;  this  obviously 
leads  to  their  destruction — not  to  their  support." 

Englaml,  industrial  pyngland,  of  that  day  was  a  revelati<m  of  the 
brutality  and  sordidness  in  human  nature — the  lust  for  gold  to  be 
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Untt  msuLmm  #>r  the  bvrkav  or 

fitntfM  4mi  ^4  hi imftnity,  th«  bnying  of  blood  and  flflsh  in  tho  mortar 
rrf  fAftmntm'^,    CHbbiiw  ipveH  ufi  this  picture  of  eonditioiiB: 

Tb#)  innfttifiutiMr^rM  wanted  labor  by  some  means  or  dher,  and  tim 
IC^t  it.  TImv  i^ot  it  from  the  wonuiouses.  They  sent  for  parisn 
%p\*fM%iiivm  from  all  partH  of  England  and  pretended  to  apprenUoe 
iwitt  U9  tint  iiifw  itfiiploymente  just  introduced.  The  mill  ownera 
nyHiMuniUinWy  <:ofriiniinicate(l  with  the  overBeera  of  the  poor,  who 
arrnfiKiMl  a  day  for  tho  inM|>6ctioif  of  pauper  children.  Those  chosen 
liy  i\w  inanufiuiturorH  were  then  conveyed  by  wagons  or  oanal  boats 
Ut  t\mr  ilmtinntion,  and  from  that  moment  were  doomed  to  slavery. 

Hoitmiutum  ri^inilur  traffickerH  would  take  the  place  of  the  nuinufac- 
tiiror  and  traimior  a  nuiiil>or  of  children  to  a  factory  district,  aiui 
Utoro  kiMtp  tliiMii,  ({otiorally  iu  Honie  dark  cellar,  till  they  could  hand 
iJioiit  ovor  1^1  a  mill  owner  in  want  of  hands,  who  would  come  and 
oxantiiio  llioir  lHM|(ht,  Htrength,  and  bodily  capacities,  exactly  as  dM 
i\w  mIiivo  donlnni  iti  tho  American  markets.  After  that  the  children 
won«  Nimpl^  at  tho  mercy  of  their  owners,  nominally  as  apprentices, 
hut  in  roality  an  nu^n^  HlavcH,  who  rat  no  waees,  and  whom  it  was  not 
worth  wliilo  oyoti  to  feed  or  clotno  properly,  because  they  were  so 
oluMip  and  tlunr  plaoeH  could  ho  ho  easily  supplied. 

It  wiiM  ofUMi  arrantciHl  by  the  parish  authorities,  in  order  to  get  fid 
of  inditxMli^i  that  one  idiot  should  be  taken  by  the  mill  owner  with 
0Vi«i\v  t  wi^ntv  Hano  children.  The  fate  of  these  unhappy  idiots  was 
««vtMi  worw^  thnn  that  of  the  otliers.  The  secret  of  their  final  end 
liHM  novor  Ihhmi  dim^Kined,  but  we  can  form  some  idea  of  their  awful 
inulTorin^  Uwux  tho  lumlshi)>s  of  tho  other  victims  to  capitalist  greed 
Hud  rruoliv.  Thoir  tn^atnuMit  was  nu>st  inhuman:  the  hours  of  their 
hi  Nor  uoro  \m\I\  limit  od  hv  oxhaiistion  after  many  modes  of  torture 
\u\\\  Ux'^Km  ui\a\utUn&;lv  apnliinl  to  fonv  continued  work.  Children 
WiMv  ofto»\  \\\»rkiHl  s\\toou  hours  a  day,  by  day  and  by  ni^ht.  Even 
SuudiiN  was  \isod  r.>  a  ooi\v«M\itM\t  lime  to  olean  the  machinery". 

ri\o  author  of  tl\o  History  of  the  KaetorA"  Movement  vrriies:  "In 
si«>t\*  l\.  \\\  \wi\\c\\  ^^>^»ls.  :imid  the  oonsiaiii  whirlini:  of  a  thousand 
wIms^In.  httU*  tiiii:xM>  iir.d  little  ftvi  N\erv  kept  i:i  t^easelft?.*  uetion. 
(x»;\  *\i  ir'.o  ii;\v.:iturAl  lU^'.Mtx  h\  bK»\\s  fr\»iii  ll.t*  riedvy  hanti^  a- •! 
t*NM  o!  :  !;o  '.v.o'A  :!onn  v^\er'.*s^s«T  riiui  :Vie  ::;:".iotion  of  iv"*iily  pain  hy 
; '. '. N :  I ; ; : ^ ». <•  -. : >  , ^ •  ;-. . : •.>:.•.•  t' : . :  : * . \  t' : : I e^i  ':  y  : ': .o  >": .r. r:vr ^  ii^^z . ui i y  •  ■ :' 
v.N,;;  is^^<'  >r".i.>':v.<^vs  V:.t\  W'jrt^  :\vl  v.i^,  V.  ::.f  v^i^-.rNe^;  and  •.'Leif- 
On;  '.vvi  .^. ■.<".".  x^:*'.  ::\i  ^.vo  as  :*:.s:  s•v^^^?^:  •..:  :.■  '.Lr-  pirf  •-•f  tLeii 
•.■..;>;<v        V-.i>   N.i'v:    :^%    :.:rv.^    ■.:*.  rv.a"»>     •.  :  "vv   :*e'i>  "»ruch  mere 

.   ^.  A.  ^.x:-^    }.'.::.   \  <^^,^'    V.  >:  -  •     iT*i  v-j.-rf  iTTtw  as  ir.  * 

■. .   .     s\  ,        ,-..:;;..           S.   -■    :         !     :  '  T^:       "    .^;  ■*:, '.   «-     ".•••.T:^    T-TVf'^    "-■    rUH 

*  ^»      X  .  .'    ■/■*.  ^  ."      .     ..;."."       '^    >         '.  ;     *^      >.>*>•    '.  "t'L    .  •!    ".l.!?'    T^O^-f'-^'K  V 
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ticc,  or  ill  the  papes  of  the  blue  books  of  tlio  begiiming  of  tkb  c©ntiir}% 
in  which  even  the  methodical,  dry,  official  language  is  startled  into 
life  by  the  misery  it  lum  to  relate.  It  Ls  perhaps  not  well  for  me  to  say 
more  about  the  subject,  for  one  dares  not  trust  merely  to  try  and  set 
down  calmly  all  that  might  be  told  about  this  aw?ul  page  in  the 
industrial  history  of  England.     I  need  only  remark  that  during  this 

f>eriod  of  unheeded  and  ghastly  sulTering  m  the  mills  of  our  native 
and  the  Britl^li  philnnthronisi  was  occupying  himself  with  agitat- 
ing^ f">r  the  relief  of  the  very  lartcely  imaginary  wues  of  negro  slaves  in 
other  countries.  Tlie  spectacle  of  Englanil  buying  the  freedom  of 
black  slaves  by  riches  drawn  from  the  labor  of  the  white  one^i  affords 
an  interesting  siudy  for  the  cynical  philosopher. ("^ 

The.se  ami  other  disclosures — notaoly  serious  epidemics  among  the 
apprenticed  cliildren  led  to  tlie  introduction  by  Sir  Robert  Peel^  in 
1802,  of  the  Health  and  Morals  of  Apprentices  Act, ('')  which  Parlia- 
ment approved  the  same  year  with  little  opposition.  That  act  limited 
tlie  houi-s  of  labor  of  apprentices  tu  twelve  a  day;  night  work  was  to 
be  gradually  abolLshed,  and  cease  entirely  by  June,  1804;  apprentices 
were  to  he  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  (after  work* 
ing  twelve  hours  a  day!) :  each  apprentice  was  to  be  given  a  new  suit 
of  clothes  once  a  year;  factories  were  to  be  whitewashed  twice  a  year» 
and  at  all  times  properly  ventilated;  separate  sleeping  apartments 
w^ere  to  be  provided  tor  apprentices^  of  different  sexes,  and  not  more 
than  two  w^ere  to  share  the  same  bed;  apprentices  w^ere  to  attend 
church  at  least  once  a  month;  two  justices  of  the  peace,  one  of  wlioru 
was  to  be  a  clerg>Tiian,  were  appointed  as  inspectors  to  visit  the 
factories;  all  mills  and  factories  were  recpiired  to  be  registered 
annually  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace;  power  wiis  lodged  in  the  justicee 
of  the  peace  to  impose  lines  varying  from  £2  to  £5  ($9.73  to  $24.33) 
for  violations  of  the  act. 

This  curious  hodgepodge  of  paternalism,  moral  and  religious  regu- 
lation, economic  cimtrol,  and  theological  supervision  was,  as  niiglit 
naturally  have  been  expected,  a  failure*.  The  justices  of  the  peace 
who  were  designated  as  inspectoi's  wen»  either  negligent  or  inefficient, 
but  in  some  instances  they  performed  good  service  and  brought 
about  an  amelioration  of  conditions.  It  is  not  surprising,  how^ever, 
that  the  act  should  have  failed  of  its  purpose.  It  would  have  been 
remarkable  if  the  first  attempt  at  legislation  so  revolutionaiy^  as  UlLs 
shoidd  have  l>een  successful.  The  important  point  to  be  noticed  Ls  that 
a  beginning  had  l>een  made;  that  prejudice  and  opposition  and  sel- 
fisliness  and  criminal  greed  had  been  attacked;  tliat  the  wbolp  con- 
cept of  society  for  centuries  had  been  radically  reversetl,  and  that  at 
last  a  step  forward  had  been  taken. 

To  refer  again  to  the  revolution  that  the  steam  engine  had  wrought, 
K  the  following  quotation  is  made: 

H  The  first  steam  engine  on  Watt's  pattern  had  been  intro<luced  at 
H  Manchester  in  1791,  but  it  did  not  come  into  general  use  till  the  early 
H  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.     With  the  restoration  of  peac-e  in 
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o  Industrial  lliatory  of  England,  by  U,  D«  D,  GibbinB.  pp*  178-181. 
6  42  Geo.  111.  c.  73. 
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«P^opnicni  timt  ha^  made  England 
and  w4*Hvint^,  for  it  has  been 
thiit  '*  I/Rnrnsliin*  cmrries  Englanil 
^bitfden  of  nritannia ;' '  hut  side  by  side 
iurtiTed,  aiul  the  liand  Inoin  and  the  hand 
k  m  eiMfta^ifs  and   jrTi?<erahk^  liovels  and  cel- 
^1  fa4*tari«*^  wlom*  and  n<rt  to  cottage  indus- 
fcfafir  Ikmr^  wi*re  any! hi n^^  tho  master  liked. 
J  tht^ircliihlrcn,  who  were  also  their 
Trith  e%*en  greater  (Tiled ty  and  harshness 
i..i   ..  .r    .^.nu!    in    the    piinmtal   relation. 
^nm  '^mir^  ^lat  when  a  father  was  dnink  tho  inothor  kept 
.giJM^r-^    V   -h»»»r  weaving:  "the   cdiildn^n   support   the   father. 
tyttTTU"^    I*    lie  oniimmii  use  of  nature*.'' 
•  -i*^  ;a»^'  ^*^«'   ix«oi>4nallv.  ilw  tinst  two  or  thnv  derades  of  the  nino- 
evntn    t^v-i  ^    immi   .k  Jooriiy  [vrioil  in  which,  as  S|x»iu'er  WjdjH.lr 
uBi^r^*'^^        *'*'«^    wcm  v-tivo  years  of  Io«:ishui(»n  to  rt^strirt  a  <duld  <»f  9 
ii.ix;.\i^  .:.:\«    u'ur  \\ivk,  ;ind  that  only  in  cotton  niills."(')      It  isuow 
•tin*    ^«    ■<'*'*«^    '  'xoIhti  Ohoii  tirst  appears  as  the  cliampion  <»f  ihosi* 
tf^lH*'-^'*      •      '«-  '>'io   writ*   heiiu:  sacriiiceil   to  greed.     He   testiihtl 
•,...»iv    ^H    -    »  .j».n  'i«v  rliar  he  employed  no  cluldrcn  under  lOvt-rirs 
■4     o       .»       '«     oi:n    tiuir^  worked  wen*  twelve,  including  an  h«»Mr 
*4»-  -  '»  •      '    *'*    ocids.      Pn»vi.>u.>Iy  he  had  wttrketl  his  childnn 

»•      .         A.,.^     .iil\    n\x\  iiHii  ;^radually  reduced  the  limit  to  tuelvr. 
u        .     .  ■  .ii^i     i  Minlior  reduction,  and  by  so  doing  !;•»  i!id  not 

1  .       ..i.'.:.Mi  ioivix  woiilii  suffer  cither  in  their  homo  or  for- 
i.-    .-4^.     '    i-  iii-*  ivlicf  i!i:it  a  further  retlucti^-n  of  lunirs 
■    .      ■  »'u<n:crH!Mi'  improviMncnt   in  the  health  of  lue 
■,     I     «'».;»..  Mu\    •«»    .H  very  con>iileralde  improvement    in 
lit      t^.h:^    ;^e!\tTation,   antl    a   vi»rk'   oonsiderabl*.* 
•»  .1     fiir^  of   the   count rv."     One   of  the  mo>t 
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[economic  stat/enipnts  he  made,  whk'h  has  since  been  verified  in 

ind  differeTit  ways,  was  that  shorter  hours  insteatl  of  inertnising 

^hieh  was  the  ji^eat  fear  of  the  manufaetnrers)  would  decrease 

the  miproved  mental  and  ph^^sical  condition  of  the  workers 

employed    unrler  more   rational   and    humane   circumstances   would 

tenalile  theui  to  produce  a  larger  amount  in  a  shorter  workday. 
The  result  of  this  agitation  was  the  passage  in  1819  of  an  act  that 
was  a  disappointment  to  Owen  and  some  of  his  frit^ids,  but  still  must 

•  be   regarded   as  a  long  step  forward  in  that  never-emling  ronfiict 
between  the  forces  of  oppression  on  one  side  and  altruism  on  tht% 
other.     The  act  placed  the  age  limit  at  9  years,  and  prolubitcfl  any 
'       person  uiuier  16  years  of  age  from  working  more  than  twelve  hours 
B  a  day,  exclusive  of  mealtimes.     The  act  applied  only  to  cotton  mills^ 
H  against  the  opposition  of  Owens,  who  wanted  it  to  include  all  (*ot- 
H  ton,  woolen,  flax,  and  other  mills  in  which  twenty  or  more  persons 
were  employed.     It  is  melancholy  to  observ^e  that  the  advocates  of 
rhild   labor  maintained    that   it  was  rniel  to  prevent  or  restrict  the 
wr»rking  t>f  young  chUdren,  because  without  work  they  wouhl  starve. 
Th(^  choice,  as  they  put  it,  was  too  much  work  or  too  little  to  eat.     It 
was  thought  to  l>e  advantageous  to  the  workingmen  to  liave  their 
children  employed;  it  was  supposed  to  be  fi>r  the  advantage  of  the 
children  themselves,  because  it  kept  them  out  of  idleness  and  from 
vicious  and  immoral  habits.     One  pamphleteer  used  this  argument 

■  in  opposing  the  passage  of  the  act:  *'A11  experience  proves/*  he  ^Tote, 
**that  in  the  lower  orders  the  deterioration  of  morals  increases  with 
tlic  quantity  of  nnejinployed  time  of  which  they  have  the  command. 

■  Thus  the  bill  actually  encourages  vice — it  estabMshes  idleness  by  act 
of  Parliament;  it  creates  and  encourages  those  practices  which  it  pre- 
•  tends  to  discourage.** (")  Men  were  not  far  enough  advanced  in  the 
study  of  economies  to  understand  that  the  employment  of  children 
had  a  tendency  to  depress  wages,  and  that  adults  lost  rather  than 
gained  by  child  labor. 

In  1825  a  new  law  was  put  upon  the  statute  books. (**)     The  act  of 

1819  was  violat<^d  by  the  mill  owners  retaining  the  children  three  or 

^four  days  a  week  during   mealtime  to  clean    the  machinerv',  which 

H  deprived  tliem  of  exercise  or  change  of  air,  and  compelled  them  to  eat 

their  food  in  mouthfuls  while  they  were  cleaning  and  when  the  air  was 

full  of  dust  and   col  ton   flue.     The  new  act  prohibited  any  person 

I  under  16  from  working  more  than  twelve  hours  a  day,  exclusive  of  an 
hour  and  a  half  for  mealtime.  The  dinner  hour  was  to  be  between. 
ll  a.  m.  and  3  p.  m.     On  Saturday  nine  hours'  work  only  was  alloweti , 


«  An  Inquiry  inlo  the  Prinriple  aofl  Tcndonry  of  iIr*  Bill  for  liupijeing  Oriain 
K^tnction«  on  Cotton  Facloriea,  London,  1818. 
ft  e  Geo.  IV,  c.  63. 
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xrrnr  or  thi  mrmnkir  0W  lador. 

id  4/M  p.  in.     The  iitfuttious  f>nu*iice  of  fciiTiiig  Uie 

le  miirfiiner>'  during  the  meal  hour  waa  not  touchi^ 

0  Mt  of  1 1102;  it  wtU  Ije  n*DieiiibcrBcl|  viultitiun.H  of 

»w      b  by  tlu'  loc*al  jii.%ticrti  of  the  peai^J^.     The  new  aet 

!      "eel  justir^^it  who  wer*»  tlip  pmprieiom  of  niUl»,  or  tha 

■dHvor  pniprif*li>rH.  fnuii  tienring  cHiriiplainU  umler  tlie  acto. 

at^t  ameniiaUirr  to  the  act  of  1825   was  approved »  th« 

,*ai  priivi?*ioni«  of  which  wm«  Ihat  juultc*^  who  wen*  inill  ownem, 

ir  fathf*rH,  honti,  or  iirotbers  w^re  excluded  from  hearing  com- 

.^f  and  if  nccc^^esun*  othi^r  juiiticiw  of  the  cottnty,  or  within  a 

■UM  of  12  inilf***^  wt»r»»  t-o  trj"  the  ram^i^.     (h^  proof  that  the  machin- 

*d  hecB  worki  j  p  night  the  accuiMM]  might  bi^  sinii- 

eoiirictf^l,  Umphv      i       >tld     rove  that  he  hait  not  employed 

43m  hclow  the  npe  « ii    »oriaut  to  note  tliat  for  tho 

lime  the  biinlcii  iii  pix        ra  i  tlie  ernployar^  which  wan 

ir  tiafei^jan!  thrown  abou  u      ma  childit^n.     This  act  aim 

ied  tlic  twi:lvr-liour  work,»f^  ^,^y        Ml  jM*rs4Jti»  under  Is  yeiir« 

^e,  in^teail  of  10,  as  heretofore,  and  ]    prc^hibited  ni|fbt  work  for 

irsonH  under  21* 

ear  befon%  in  1830^  Richnr^I  OaatI  lail  bej^un  a  tn^ries  of  impaa- 
khI  k«tt43r»  in  tlie  Ijt^^dft  Mercy r>'  on  orkshm^  slavery.'*  Robert 
oouthey,  the  poet,  had  writt'en:  **The  slave  trade  is  mercy  compared 
to  the  factory  system/'  In  1833  the  West  Indian  slave  system  was 
abolished  by  Great  Britain,  and  it  was  during  the  years  preceding 
that  enactment  that  the  new  school  of  humanitarians  forced  upon  the 
*  people  of  England  the  knowledge  that  a  slavery  far  worse  than  that  of 
the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies  existed  at  their  very  doors.  In  1831 
Michael  Sadler,  a  recently  elected  member  of  Parliament,  a  Tory  in 
politics,  a  philanthropist  and  writer  on  political  economy,  introduced 
a  ten-hour  bill,  the  second  reading  of  which  he  moved  in  the  following 
year.  The  great  opposition  to  all  legislation  of  this  character  was 
that  an  attempt  to  regulate  commerce  or  manufacturing  by  legisla- 
tion was  dangerous  and  more  likely  to  prove  injurious  than  remedial; 
furthermore,  legislation  was  an  interference  with  the  sacred  right  of 
contract  and  struck  at  the  theory  of  free  agency.  It  was  the  same 
argument  that  has  always  been  employed  when  the  cause  of  the  help- 
less was  championed. 

Sadler  demolished  the  theory  of  ''free  agency ''  in  an  effective 
speech.  He  denied  that  the  workingmen  were  free  agents,  or  that 
they  competed  with  their  employers  on  equal  terms  in  the  market, 
lie  admitted  that  legislative  interference  was  an  evil,  but  so  was  all 
legislation,  and  to  be  tolerated  only  when  it  destroyed  a  still  greater 
evil.  If  full-grown  men  were  not  free,  how  much  less  could  little 
ch  '  considered  free'^     In  TaoV\rk%  \«rcQa\v^  ^<waRjt^ci«A.\3aa  \aaai^ 
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hour8»  and  the  other  conditions  under  which  young  children  were 
compelled  to  work  for  a  starvation  wa^e. 

Tiie  manufacturers  opposed  this  bill,  and  it  wai?  referred  to  a  select 
couunittee  of  which  Sadler  was  chairman.  That  coumiittee  made  a 
most  valuable  and  exhaustive  report,  but  in  the  autumn  of  that  year, 
1832,  Pa rii anient  was  dissolved  and  Sadler  lijst  his  seat.  A  com- 
mittee int4^rt»8t^d  in  carrv^ing  on  Sadler's  work  invited  I^rd  Ashley, 
fion  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  to  take  Sadler's  place,  and  after delib- 
enite  consideration  Lord  Ashley  agreed.  "He  ni>w  stood  at  the  pait- 
ing  of  the  ways/'  says  his  biographer,  ''On  the  one  hand  lay  ease, 
influence,  promotion,  and  troops  of  friends;  on  the  oilier,  an  unpop- 
ular cause,  increasmg  labor  amidst  every  kind  of  opposition,  per- 
petual worry  and  anxiety,  estrangement  of  friends,  annihilation  of 
leisure,  and  a  life  among  the  poor.  It  was  between  these  that  he 
had  to  choose/*  But  his  choice  was  made.  He  was  a  nuui  af  over- 
flowing sympathy;  liis  heart  beat  to  the  heart  tlirob  of  humanity. 
From  the  lime  he  entercHl  Parlianu*nt  when  he  was  25  until  his  death, 
nearly  sixty  years  later,  he  never  ceased  to  be  interested  m  all  tliat 
tended  to  promote  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  his  fellow-men< 


FACTORY  INSPECTION  LEGISLATION, 


H      Sadler's   and   Ashley's   work  quickly   bore   fruit.     The   report   of 
H  Sadler's  connnittee  made  it  obvious  that  further  and  more  stringent 
legislation  was  net^essar>%  and  in  1833  a  law('M  was  enacte^d  that  has 
been  declared   "the  tuniing  point  uf  factoiy  legislation.**     In  sober 
BTerity  this  act  may  be  called  the  Great  Ctiarter  of  Labor,  for  like  the 
H  charter  that  the  barons  wTung  from  the  unwilling  hands  of  a  craven 
Rking,  wliich  guaranteed  to  them  their  political  rights  and  liberties  and 
Bis  the  foimdalion  on  which  the  whole  political  and  social  superstruc- 
ture of  England  has  been  reared  during  the  past  seven  centuries,  the 
act  of  1833  was  the  iirst  stone  laid  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  great  fabric 
Hi>f  fac^tory  and  protective  legislation  the  world  over. 

•     Tin*  act  is  memorable  in  that  for  the  first  tinu*  the  beginning  of  an 
efficient  inspection  system  was  instituted,  wbicli  moilem  legislation 
now  recognizes  as  essential  for  the  protection  of  opt»ratives.     It  will 
be  remembered   that  by  t!ie  act  of  1802  the  justices  of  the  peace 
,  appointed  two  of  t  beir  number  to  act  as  inspectoi's,  and»  as  might 
lave  been   anticipated,   this  inspection  was  neither  thorough  nor 
miform,  because  the  justices,  no  matter  how  well  meaning  or  honest, 
|were  too  much  swayed  by  local  bias  and  tlie  hifluence  of  social  con- 
tact.    The  new  enactment  provided  for  the  appointment   of  four 
fGovemment  inspectors,  under  the  control  of  the  home  secretary  and 
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responsible  clireotly  to  him,  who  were  piven  for  that  day  extraor- 
dinarily wide  powers.  Thest*  inspectors  were  authorized  to  enter  at 
will  any  factorj'  at  work,  to  make  inquiries,  call  witnesses,  and  sum- 
mon any  jH^rson  to  ^ixe  evidence.  They  were  empowered  to  make 
such  ndes  and  regulations  as  mij^ht  be  necessary  to  enforce  the  pr«>- 
visions  <»f  the  act,  these  to  l)e  binding  on  all  persons  subject  to  thf 
act,  ami  to  enfora*  school  attendance.  The  inspectors  were  giv^p 
powers  coordinate  with  those  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  excru- 
tiim  of  the  provisions  of  the  act.  They  were  required  to  make 
reports  twice  a  year  and  to  meet  twice  a  year  to  confer  on  their  duties 
and  to  secun*  among  themselves  as  nearlv  as  possible  uniformity  ui 
the  enforcement  of  the  act.  Surely  a  very  good  beginning  in  the 
direction  of  an  eflicient  system  of  in.*«pection. 

The  act  also  specilically  iieiined  the  hours  of  labor  of  children. 
All  |H»rsons  under  18  years  of  age  were  prohibited  from  working 
between  8.30  p.  m.  and  5.30  a.  m.  in  any  cotton,  wtnilen,  worstt-d, 
hemp,  flax,  tow,  linen,  or  silk  mill,  so  that  the  principle  for  wliicii 
Owen  hati  coutendeil  was  thus  concinled.  Xo  person  under  18  years 
of  age  was  to  be  employed  more  than  twelve  hours  a  day,  or  sixty- 
nine  hours  in  all  in  any  one  week.  The  em])loymenl  of  children 
under  9  years  of  age  was  prohibited  except  in  silk  mills.  I>>nl  Ashley 
endeavored  to  have  silk  mills  included  in  the  j)rohibited  <'lass  hui 
\\a<  ii»'feated.  For  the  iirst  year  aftiT  the  passap'  of  ihe  art  no  rhiiil 
iiihier  i  1.  (lurini:  the  M»ron«l  year  under  12.  and  during  the  tiiini  vrar 
uuiirr  lo  \ear>  uf  ap'  wa-i  lo  hr  eni|)lt»ye<l  nn»n'  than  fonvH'iirlit  linun< 
a  \si'ek.  i.r  nine  in  ^ne  day.  In  >\\k  njiil>  ehiidren  umier  i:;  }«ar^  of 
a^i  rnijjiii  wtnk  im  liour>  a  day.  In  all  mills  «»ne  hour  antl  a  iialf  a 
<!:i  .  wa>  l«»  \h  allt»\\ed  ft>r  meal  liniJ's.  and  eiiild.ren  were  n«»i  al!<i\^r<l 
iii  tiu*  ^aiiir  rnnni  ullli  niaeluntTv  or  in  the  liiii!  aftiT  tlie  rxj»i;-.i*ii*»n 
4.»i  ihfir  lei:al  \\i»rkin;_'  hour-.  I'cnaiiit  <  for  \i<»lati<>n  of  ;he  ael  nin^ni 
frorii  il  In  t.l^>    >i>7  lo  .S'.»7. :>:;■. 

We  niu-t  ;:o  i»ark  ii  few  vrar^  It)  iraie  pniperly  the  logi«  ai  M-4jUen«e 
and  ilt'\«'l'»|.]iirni  i»y  \Ur  Stale  of  thf  inlerfert-nee  willi  antl  the  n-^u- 
l:i:!oii  nf  h.iio*^  .<t  Liln-r  that  lia\t'  ihmun  ahoul  the  \Norkini:nian  \\\^ 
jMi-fUt  i»ioi4Mti"n.  A-  »  arly  a>  1>1n  the  e<»tton  >piiini-rs  of  Man- 
eli.  -Nr  priitiohrd  l*ariuini»nt  ft»r  a  universal  ten-and-ii-iialf-h«'Ur  tlav. 
or  !iin»'  lit»ur<  ^^\  a-lual  uork.  hiii  no  at;«  ntion  \va<  j»ai«l  to  thi^*  jh  liyii-ii. 
Fr"::i  Liiir  to  time  «iuiiii_:  tlir  --met  ftiiuL'  vear^  there  were  >pora'n'' 
aitt  ::i{»T-  ni.ni«-  to  n— trirt  tiir  hours  nf  adidt>  in  the  cotton  dl-trirt.»*. 
I)ui  'iu'  Kiajoriiy  of  workingnifu  wen*  to<»  firndy  op|K>seti  t«»  any 
P'^tri'  -i'-n  1m  in.:  j>ut  nn  iln-ir  hours  t»f  lah«»r — f»M»hshly  belie\-in;:  that 

it   \\«»'dii  r:irr\    with  it  a  eorrespondin^^  .-frrea-M*  of  waire to  make 

il  po-<>ii»if  I'.-r  tiie  in«'\tMnenl  to  ^-ain  headway.  It  wasni^t  until  lSJi> 
that  the  inovenieni  assumed  real  form,  when  committees  were  formed 


Two  things  began  grtuImiUy  to  dawn  on-the  comprehension  of  men. 
B'One  was  that  in  restricting^  the  working  time  of  children  a  restriction 
"^wns  nhix  placed  on  adult  labor,  because,  as  one  observer  dechiivd, 
**  The  mistake  of  Parliiiment  has  arisen  from  supposing  that  thej'  could 
effectively  legislate  for  cliildren  without  including  adults;  they  ai^ 
not  awan^  that  the  labor  in  a  mill  is,  strictly  speaking,  family  labor, 
and  that  there  is  no  longer  the  system  of  a  parent  maintaining  his 
children  by  the  operation  of  his  own  industry^/'  In  that  stage  of 
industrial  development,  especially  in  the  cotton  mills,  the  adult 
worker  was  dependent  ypon  child  lalior  for  so  much  of  the  subsidiary 
processes  that  without  the  children  the  w*irk  could  not  proceed. 
Wien  the  cliildren  w**re  prevented  from  working,  jjractically  all  work 
ceased.  The  other  fact  that  men  were  skmly  grasping  was  an  eco- 
nomic fact,  which  is  stated  in  a  resolution  adopted  at  a  public  meeting 
•  in  I^eds  in  1831 : 
That  a  restrictive  act  %vould  tend  materially  to  equalize  and  extend 
labor,  by  calling  int^>  employment  many  male  adults  who  arc  a  burden 
on  the  public,  who,  tlumgh  willing  and  ready  to  work,  arc  obliged, 
llinder  the  exiisting  calamitous  system,  to  spend  their  time  in  idleness, 
[whilst  female  children  are  comi^elled  to  laoor  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
flours  per  day.(") 

Of  all  the  complex  forces  struggling  in  humanit}^  the  world  perhaps 
Eowes  more  to  selfislmcss  than  to  any  other  impulse,  paradoxical  as 
Ithis  may  sound-  But  selfishness  is  a  force  to  gain  a  certain  end:  it 
joes  on  unchecked  until  it  gains  that  end  and  overshoots  the  mark, 
Tand  then,  by  a  law  of  nature,  as  inevitable  as  it  is  inexorable,  pays  the 
'  pcmilLy  of  its  otati  greed  and  seeks  the  remedy.  It  was  so  in  this  case. 
ScHii^hness  was  at  the  root  of  the  empknnnent  of  little  children. 
Against  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  humanity  parents  sanctioned^ — 
nay,  more  than  that,  compelled — the  cm|d<iyment  of  their  ofTsprmg  at 
a  tender  age,  so  that  at  the  earliest  moment  they  might  cease  to  be 

I  a  burden  and  become  a  profit  by  contributing  their  meager  pittance 
to  the  support  of  their  parents.  But  the  cmplopnent  of  children 
at  a  starvation  wage  displaced  adult  and  more  highly  paid  labor  until 
the  parents  began  to  see  that  instead  of  really  pro li ting  by  the  labor 
of  their  children  they  were  ruining  their  own  market.  Once  having 
grasped  that  sound  principle  in  economics,  they  were  as  anxious  to 

» prevent  the  emplo\Tnent  of  cliihl  labor  as  in  the  [jast  they  had  been  to 
encourage  it. 

At  a  meeting  in  Manchejster  one  of  the  speakers  declared  that  ^*men 
rwere  as  much  entitled  to  protection  for  their  labor  as  masters  were 
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9;  but  men  would  not  apply  for  it  till  conTince3~lf 

(*')      Tlio   pre4^  wtti*  voicing  tht^  8uiiie   i^^^ntimBnt. 

and   SalfMrd   Advprti8er  of  March   10,   iH:i2,  mid: 

why  Im.s  \nH*n  to  jH^r^uudr  sny^t'^  liko  Mr.   Miime  to 

11  I  i-i*i,rain  frtH*  labor,  it  bein^  totally  ovf*rlooktHl,  in  tbe  fiBit 

^liinhriioii  tin*  not  freiv;  tliat  it  b  binmiiBe  they  ara  not 

are  HOf^king  to  b€H"omp  bo.     It  is     *     *     *      Ui  nvoid 

Idock  that  th<*  atleinpU  nl  ro^ulHtion  have  been  con- 

u        ►  CttisP  c»f  persona  iindiT  a^c,  though  the  nffeet  of  Finally  pm- 

^  mt^ni  fro  in  workiui^  lj«\vnnd  fiKod  iMHirw  inui^Jt  havt*  h«M*n  Ui 

with  the  labor  of  aduH^^  alflo<     It  is  to  avoid  this  stumbling 

.t  Mi%  Sadl«>r  han  adhtMed  tt>  the  principle  of  legh«latioti  for 

n  only/*     Even  ont*  uf  the  opponi'ititB  of  the  iiiLerferenc«>  of 

uate  with  the  liatirn  tif  labor  wiu*  forced  tt*  make  thiii  iidini^ioFi: 

1st  the  engiua  runs  the  people  must  work— men,  women,  and 

611   are   yoked    togt*ther   with    iron    aiui   HteMm.     The    nninml 

ma — breakable  iii  the  best  eaae,  subject  to  a  thousand  sources 

g* — is  eliainod  fast  t^j  the     on  machine,  which  knaw«  no 

mg  i»nd  no  weurine^,"(*) 

i  h     inning  of  1832,  we  lear         m  the  admirable  work  uf  the 

m  mad  Harrison, f)  the        t^emeut  had  obtatniHl  a  (inn 

ijf  uin   working  chktsm  of   Yorn^Miire  and  Lancashin^  atid  had 

spread  to  Lc»ndtiii.  wlNrr^  }\  ^tHfoty  was  formed  for  the  improvement 

of  the  condition  of  factory  children. 

Space  will  not  permit  the  tracing  of  the  growth  of  the  movement 
m  its  various  stages.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  during  the  next  three 
years  the  agitation  was  unceasingly  kept  up,  and  in  1832,  at  a  meeting, 
held  in  Lancashire,  it  was  declared  that  many  years'  experience  had 
shown  that  '*all  attempts  made  by  the  legislature  for  the  protection  of 
those  employed  in  factories  will  be  set  at  naught  and  rendered  com- 
pletely abortive  unless  the  restriction  be  put  upon  the  machinery.'* 
This  testifies  that  a  further  fact  had  been  grasped.  So  long  as  the 
engine  ran  and  men,  women,  and  children  were  yoked  to  iron  and 
steam,  men,  women,  and  children  must  work.  The  only  waj*^  to 
limit  the  work  demanded  of  them  was  to  limit  the  hours  in  which  the 
machinery  was  pennitted  to  be  in  motion.  This,  then,  marks  the 
second  stage  in  the  agitation — an  effort  to  secure  enactment  by  which 
motive  power  was  bnnight  under  regulation. 

The   education   of   the   public  was  slowly   progressing,   and   men 
could  no  longer  ])leAd  ignorance  as  an  excuse  for  noninterferenoe. 

«  Voioi*  of  the  Pwple.  April  16.  1831. 

<> Moral  anil  Physical  renditions  of  the  OperativcB  Employed  in  the  Cotton  Mann- 
faciun*  in  Mancht-^^ter.  by  Jauu*^  Philip  Kay.  1832.  p.  24. 
^HiMoT}'  ot  Factory  LegisUlioa.  p.  b\. 


The  Parliamentary  Commission  of  1840  in  its  report  termed  existing 
conditions  as  ''the  most  frightfid  pictui'e  of  avarice,  seltislme^is,  and 
cruelty  on  the  part  of  niastem  and  of  parents^  of  juvenile  and  infan* 
tine  midery,  degradation^  and  destruction  ever  presented/' 

The  next  few  years  are  not  important  in  results,  notwithstanding 
an  active  pi-upajjanda  was  being  earned  on.  In  1841  the  operatives 
executed  a  tactical  flank  movement  by  lighting  **  behind  the  women's 
petticoats/'  A  universal  ten-hour  day  they  had  not  been  able  to 
'  secure,  and  the  legislature  was  not  far  enough  advanced  to  sanction 
the  radical  remedy  of  restriction  of  motive  power,  but  by  advocating 
legislation  for  the  protection  of  women  for  the  sake  of  humanity 
something  might  be  gained.  The  Government  of  the  day  was  asked 
to  raise  the  standard  of  female  child  labor,  to  limit  the  number  of 
women  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men  employed  in  a  factory, 
and  to  proliibit  the  emplo^^nent  of  married  women  in  factories  during 
I  the  lifetime  of  their  husbands,  {^) 

Here  again  selfishness  had  overreached  if^self  and  was  now"  forces! 
to  api>eal  against  itself.  The  emplo>Tnent  of  women  had  origin  all}' 
I  been  encouraged  by  the  meu  for  the  same  reason  that  fathers  encour- 
aged the  employment  of  their  children.  So  long  as  married  women 
could  be  employed »  marriage  laid  no  burden  on  the  man,  but  simply 
gave  him  the  enjoyment  of  the  woman,  but  with  the  extension  of 
manufacture  women  came  to  be  more  and  more  employed,  because 
female  labor  was  cheaper  than  adult  male  and  for  certain  processes 
fully  as  efficient,  Tliis  led  to  the  displacement  of  male  labor,  and 
the  deputation  of  Yorkshire  operatives  that  in  1841  went  to  London 
to  lay  their  grievances  before  Sir  Robert  Peel  talked  in  a  lt>fty  moral 
strain  of  **home,  its  cares  and  its  emplovments,  is  woman's  true 
sphere/' 

While  the  question  of  the  regulation  of  the  hours  of  women  working 
in  factories  was  under  consideration,  in  the  following  ye^r — that  is,  in 
1842 — ^the  report  of  the  commission  on  the  emplovment  of  children  in 
mint^s  and  collieries  was  made  public,  and  the  [»ubliration  of  the  i-eport 
had  much  to  do  with  subsequent  factt>r}*  legislation  affecting  the 
status  of  women*  Tliis  report  created  a  pi*ofoimd  impressiori.  The 
conditions  under  which  little  children,  as  well  as  young  girls  and 
women  of  all  ages,  were  compelled  t*i  work  are  simply  indescribable. 
Like  animals,  they  w^ere  harnessed  to  heavy  trucks:  like  animals,  they 
were  driven  by  brutal  taskmasters,  who  used  the  lash  unsparingly; 
iTinUke  even  the  meanest  animal,  which  has  a  commercial  value,  the 
[mastera  had  no  regard  for  their  liealth  or  safety,  because  fre-sh 
r*stock"  was  always  to* be  itbtained  without  cost.  The  indecency^ 
[tlie  dirt,  the  demoralization ,  the  ruination  of  body  and  soul»  no  one 
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in  this  day  can  understand  unless  one  has  read  these  official  reports, 
which  are  as  painful  to  road  as  it  is  sliameful  to  contemplate  a  state 
of  society  that  permitted  sucli  things. 

Action  swift  and  drastic  followed,  the  most  striking  illustration  on 
record  i)f  legislative  interference  with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
individual  when  interference  became  necessary  to  correct  an  evil. 
The  employment  of  women  of  all  ages,  as  well  as  young  children  of 
both  sexes,  was  prohibited  in  underground  work. 

THE  TEN  HOURS  MOVEMENT. 

We  come  now  to  1S44,  to  the  sociologist  a  year  memorable.  The 
Government  brought  in  a  bill  to  fix  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  and 
young  persons  working  in  factories  at  twelve  a  day.  The  operatives 
sought  to  have  the  bill  amended  so  as  to  have  the  normal  working 
day  run  from  (>  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  minus  the  time  allowed  for  meals,  or 
in  effect  the  ten-hour  day,  for  which  they  had  been  contending  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Ijord  Ashley  brought  forward  an 
amendment  defining  '* night,"  during  which  the  employment  of 
women  and  young  persons  was  illegal,  as  between  the  hours  of  6  p.  m. 
and  (»  a.  m.,  which  was  the  Government  measure.  Lord  Ashley's 
amendment  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  nine,  and  thus  Parliament 
allirinativoly  declared  in  favor  of  a  t<*n-h()ur  <lay.  Tlu*  adoption  of 
Ashlrx  s  aiiUMulnuMit  mad**  other  chanjri^s  necessary  in  the  text  of  the 
l>ill.  \\hi<'h.  under  (>nliiiarv  parliamentary  pnK'tiee,  would  have  fol- 
lowetl  as  a  matter  of  course,  hut  tlie  (n)vernment  was  stubborn,  and 
wli.Mi  a  later  clau>c  had  \o  he  modified  to  conform  to  the  previ(»u.s 
s  ction  as  anienth^l  it  forced  a  divi>inn  and  was  sustained  by  a  niajor- 
it\  o{  three  \'»ti-.  Tli.-  Houm'  of  Conunons  was  therefore  iii  the 
anv»nu  |.»u^  j>o^^iti«.n  of  luivint:  rrver*>rd  itself.  an<l  having  voted  in 
fa\or  t»f  both  t»  I.  and  iur!\r  hours  a>  a  l«-;:al  day's  \v«»rk.  The  (iov- 
ernnieni.  a^  nv.11  a>  it>  <»j^p  'nt'nt>.  refused  l'»  arcej>t  a  compromise.  an<I 
the  l»iil  \\a>  al»ai.t!"ntMl.  hut  in  it>  |>lar<  a  n.'w  hill  was  imniediately 
inir.MJ-.u  r-i  and  i»eca:..;'  a  law  by  whi-h  tii.  Ii^ur^  «»f  w«»rk  of  Wi»nien 
and  xt^'inc  j>tM^oi.>  v.tTt  iinr!te<i  to  a  n:a\iniu!ii  of  twelve,  between 
r>   '^\^  a.  n.    aid  "N.so  p.  :•: 

N«'!\:'.:i!!\  -he  tf!>li..:r  !ii«  i.  u»r»'  d»  tVatetl,  hut  lh»  y  had  made 
ir.a'..\  «.  .\»:t-  a:.»!  \\.»'.  »'V»:  t«»  thriv  ra:;-t-  -u*  h  proinim^nt  ^^^ligs 
a-  M::ra:i.a\.  1.  id  I'alv.rr-!. •'..  ai.i  i.»rd  .■- lin  Kusstdl.  TTie  apta- 
ii.^!  »•■/.:::.:<  «i  \i\  1^41  L-Tii  A-M.  \  a^ain  intr  »diiceii  a  len-hour 
hi:-.  N^h.  h  \va-  r.*''f  li'i-:  !»  ::  ::.  ::=  •"  !!-.vi:.L:  yrc»r  the  bill  was  rein- 
tr.'J.'.:v  ?xi  in  :\w  }\  >■  :■.::■!  ^\a-  ;  ;.  ;•!'  v.  .i  t  y  a  i::aii»rity  of  seveniy- 
oii:!-'  Tl  t  ^r-a:  -:r  .j^-!.  :'  *.:.r-  ;.  a:^  !•  :*.  n-  :;a.l  -xhau^tf-d  U»ih 
.<iiit>  Hu;  peri'.a.  ^  '\\'  uT^  a*.«  >•  ..t^::  .:..':/.  ;;.  ;•-  >  ::»iH»rt  was  ihe  <tate 
of  rrriife       1  hrw  vc:ir>   vATi.tr  v.w   wavv  v*nnv.vt>  Va\  woxv^tAr^  >\>s6X 
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to  cut  down  the  working  day  two  hours  was  to  invite  banknji>tey, 
since  it  was  the  cunviction  of  mill  owners  as  well  as  economists 
of  that  day  **that  the  whole  profit  is  derived  from  the  last  hour.''  (**) 
In  1847  *^so  great  was  the  depression  of  trade  iliat  the  mill  owners 
found  it  iinpossihh*  to  keep  their  mills  workijig  fors<j  long  as  ten  hours/* 
Thus  the  work  of  a  quarter  uf  a  century  was  finished.  The  ten-hour 
day  was  a  reality, 

RESULTS  OF  FACTORY  INSPECTION. 

It  is  nei^essary  to  return  to  the  act  of  1833,  **The  Great  Charter  of 
Labor  Legislation/*  t**  show  the  far-reaching  and  IjcneJicent  effects 
that  resulted  from  that  act.  The  magnitude  of  its  impurtance  has 
not  heen  overstated.  That  aci,  it  will  be  remembered,  provided  for 
the  appointment  uf  fuiir  ins|>ectors,  resjKHisible  to  the  home  secretary, 
to  secure  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  act.  Heretofore  all  such 
legislation  depended  for  its  enforcement  upon  the  voluntary  work 
of  pliilantlirijpists  or  the  generosity  of  manufacturers;  but  tlie  phi- 
lanthropists^ suffering  from  the  intemperance  of  most  reformers, 
were  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  an  excess  of  zeal:  and  while  there  were 
among  the  manufacturers  men  of  humanit}',  such  men  as  Owen  and 

a  One  oi  th*'  most  micDiupDniibiiig  ijppon*']iit«  nf  Lh**  ten-hmir  day  was*  Na^s^u  8t»nior, 
adii*tingiiiHlied  iH'oiioiiiist  and  profesR^r  i^f  yKilitical  eetiiiomy  at  Oxford,  wln^se '*  Let- 
ter on  thi^  F;u^U>r}'  Aclff,"  rnadi^  a  profuunil  impreiwiun  vn  the  public  miDd  and  was 
rt'garded  a.s  irrefutable  by  his  adiiun'rw,  wli*»  l>t*1iovc*d  that  he  had  dii^^'overtxl  a  new 
prjnri(>h'  in  ocunomirfl.  Thb  let  tor  \mA  ptThapH  Ui-on  iac»ri*  qiniLit»d  and  has  served  ad 
iho  ti-'Xt  k^r  more  argttmt'fitfl  than  any  other  piece  of  writing  of  *>qiia!  length;  it  influ- 
enced k^iiilattprM  a^  well  as  manfuai  lurer^,  to  whom  politteal  economy  was  an  unknown 
ecit^nec,  and  for  yeart^  it  was  tdti*<l  at  by  traeiarians  and  econom^bt^.  Time  ha«  prtjved 
that  rh«'  fallaey  of  it#  conclusions  are  exc^eedeti  <mly  l>y  th(*  false  premises  on  which 
the  iu-giiiinni  is  based.     Senior  wmte: 

The  following  analysis  will  h^jw  that  in  a  mill  m  workefi  |i.  i\,  on  the  plan  uf 
twelve  hourn  a  day  and  nine  on  Saturday,  laid  clown  by  the  act  of  18;i:i]  the  whole 

{)rolit  iri  derived  from  the  la.'^l  hour.  1  will  t^upiiotic  a  uianufaclurer  to  invtset  £  KHIJXM) 
$480,650],  £80.000  [$389,320]  in  hij^  mill  and  machinej-y  and  £20,000  [197,330]  in  raw 
material  and  wagea.  The  annual  return  of  that  mill,  enppwing  the  capital  t<o  he 
lurned  once  a  year  and  ^vss  pnitil*  to  be  15  per  cent,  ought  lo  lie  gixjds  w^orth  £1 15,tXK) 

IS55lKr»ls].  produced  by  the  ciinntant  eonven^ion  and  reconverwion  of  llie  £20,1100 
$97,330]  circulating  capital  fn>m  money  into  goo^ds  and  from  good;*  into  money  in 
period:*  *  if  rat  her  more  than  I  wo  months.    Of  t  his  £  1 1 5,0(M>  ($559  ,<i48]  each  of  the  twenty- 

■I  Ihree  half  hour^^  of  work  proclucciS  5-1  I5ths  of  [or]  l-23cL  Of  the.«e  twenty-three  iwent  y- 
thirdB  (c« instituting  the  whole  £115,000  [$559J»48]>,  twenty,  that  is  to  sav,  £10fl.t»60 
r|486,a^>]ouiof  the  £115,000  [$559,648];  simply  replace  the  aipital;  1-23(1  (or  £5. (MX> 
[$24,333])  out  of  tlie  £115,000  [$559,fM8]  mak<^  up  for  the  deterioration  of  the  mill  and 
the  macnlne^\^     The  remaining  2-23dH,  the  lajnt  two  of  the  twenty-three  half  hoiin*  of 

It  very  day,  produce  the  net  profit  ol  10  per  cent.  If,  theiefore  ( prices  remaining  the 
eame),  the  factory  could  be  kept  at  wx^rk  thirteen  hours  instead  of  eleven  and  a  half  by 
an  addition  of  al>out  £2,fiOO  [812,653]  to  the  circulating  capital,  the  net  profit  wonhl  he 
more  tlian  driubled.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  houn*  of  working  were  reduced  by  one 
hour  per  day  (price*?  remaining  the  eatiic),  net  profit  would  he  clefilroyed;  if  they  were 
rednce<l  by  *uu  hour  and  a  half  evea  groes  profit  would  be  dt^troyed.  The  circulating 
capital  woidd  be  replaced,  bat  there  would  be  no  faad  to  comvjexveate  live  TjiT^j^vjefevx^i 
deterioration  of  the  Hxetl  ^'apjlal. 
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Peel,  the  majority  of  inarm  far  furors  were  Um  much  govcimc^d  ty 
greed  and  too  grosisly  ignorant  of  ccoiioniic^  to  under»iaiicl  that  their 
own  piH»fit  lay  in  iJie  conHervfition  of  the  health  and  the  ramiiig  of 
the  phyBical  and  moral  Hltmdard  of  the  (daH«  from  m  Iiicli  the*  laljor 
«n|j|jly  wa^ilravvtK  When  one  of  the  foremont  e*H>iiuim8t»  of  his  day 
pretithed  tlie  doittrine  that  profit  could  be  made  only  out  of  the  liLst 
hour'aa  exee.*siiive  labor,  and  not  oidy  preaehef!  it  but  really  believed  it, 
it  is  not  aurpriHing  that  men  of  far  less  intt^ligence  and  education,  wluj 
knew  little  except  the  practical  busine.HH  of  manufacturing  and  sellinjej 
Bhoutd  liavc  been  victimt&  of  the  same  dehij^ion.  From  tlic  tunss  uf 
teaiimoriy  avaihiblc,  fn>ni  a  cait^fiil  study  of  the  condition  of  j^ociety 
of  that  period,  and  what  is  believed  to  be  a  just  eatiniat'i*  of  the  genera i 
level  t)f  intelligence,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  what  iicnv  appeur;* 
to  have  l>een,  viewed  by  the  light  r>f  a  more  advanced  civilization  and 
a  greater  iacientitie  knowledge,  brutality  and  indilference  to  human 
wrongM  was  not,  as  a  fact,  bnitality  inherent  in  the  FCngli^h  manufac- 
turer but,  rather,  ignorance.  1 1  was  the  t<ame  igntjrance  that  niake^  a 
small  cliild  thoughtlessly  tea^se  an  animah  Tlie  great  h*9jjon  that  we 
have  slowly  learned  \vai4  then  unknown. 

'^Factory  legislation/*  says  Vict orine  Jeans  (Factory  Act  Legisla- 
tion, Ijofidoui  \H92)  '*hasalwayi*  been  primarily  .sanitary  or  oihica- 
tional  in  aim.  ♦  *  ♦  As  economic  measures,  the  various  acts  have 
stood  almost  entirely  on  the  defensive."  This  is  a  concise  presenta- 
tion of  the  case.  Economists  and  legislators  beheved  that  any 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  work  would  be  accompanied  by  a  reduction 
of  wages  or  an  increase  in  the  price  of  manufactured  goods,  or  both, 
which  would  destroy  England's  foreign  trade.  This  argument  is  used 
time  after  time  in  the  books;  it  is  read  in  the  dc^bates  in  Parliament. 
It  was,  of  course,  the  most  pow  erful  argument  that  could  be  employed. 
It  needed  nothing  more  to  league  capital  against  legislation  that 
threatened  to  destroy  trade;  it  arrayed  labor  against  legislation  that 
was  to  raise  its  condition  because,  pitiful  as  was  the  condition  of 
labor,  that  condition,  labor  mistakenly  believed,  was  better  than  that 
which  would  follow  from  a  decrease  in  wages  and  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  commodities. 

These  fears  were  groundless.  ** We  have  seen,"  says  Jeans,  "that 
as  soon  as  legislation  w^as  brought  to  bear  on  the  textile  industries, 
every  effort  was  made  to  economize  time  and  labor  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  better  machines.  *  *  *  Manufacturers,  under  pressure 
of  the  factory  act,  resorted  to  better  methods  of  work  to  keep  up  pro- 
duction. These  better  methods  proved  even  more  satisfactory  than 
had  been  expected.  Cost  of  production  fell  enormously,  prices  could 
be  lowered  without  loss  of  profit,  consumption  increased,  more  capi- 
talists were  attracted  into  the  business,  new  mills  were  eslablLslied  to 
meet  the  growing  market,  and  new  mills  meant  more  Wiirk  [HM>pk%" 
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The  first  inspectors  upjxmitotl  uiitier  the  act  of  1833*  fortunately 
for  the  successful  workinj^  of  thai  act,  were  [inictical  men,  of  much 
common  sense;  they  were  m)t  philanthropists,  nor  were  they  biased 
in  favor  of  the  manufacturer;  it  was  tlieir  duty,  they  considered,  to 
hold  the  sctah^  level  lietween  master  and  men.  These  fotu*  men  were 
men  of  intelligence,  courage,  and  hone8t3\  Theii*  appointment  was, 
tis  mitrlit  naturally  have  been  expecled,  bitterly  i>jt)>oscil  opposed 
as  much  by  the  operatives  as  by  the  manufacturers.  The  powers 
invested  in  the  insp<'ctoi*s  were  for  that  age  looked  upon  as  plenary, 
yet  they  were  mild  compared  witli  the  authority  of  inspecting  oihciab 
of  the  present  day,  and  I  lie  manufacturers  bitterly  resented  govern- 
mental **  prying  into"  their  business.  At  first  the  inspec^tors  were 
sneered  at.  It  was  sai<l  that  they  could  do  no  gooil;  that  they  were 
simply  appointed  to  give  somebody  a  little  more  patronage;  that 
tbeir  salaries  were  an  added  bmdeii  laid  upon  the  taxpayer.  Then, 
when  it  was  seen  that  they  were  really  eflieient,  they  were  made  the 
target  of  abuse.  It  was  satii'ically  said  that  only  one  thing  more  was 
needed  to  complete  this  most  unholy  interference  with  the  liberty  of 
the  freeborn  Englishman.  The  inspectors  shoult!  have  tlie  power  to 
put  the  manufacturer  to  the  torture  if  he  failed  to  answer  questions 
to  the  satisfatUion  of  these  inquisitorial  inspectors. 

Nor  did  the  operative,  at  first,  regard  the  inspector  as  his  friend; 
rather  he  regai^ded  him  as  hijs  enemy,  whose  unwarranted  interference 

Ivith  hiii  rights  as  a  freehorn  Englishman  cut  into  his  pocket.  One  of 
the  most  important  duties  of  the  inspectors  was  to  prevent  the 
employment  of  eliildren  under  tlie  prohibited  age,  ami  here  masters 
and  men  were  leagued  against  the  common  enemy;  for  the  masters 
wanted  children— children  of  any  age^to  work  in  the  factories,  and 
the  parents  were  only  too  willing  to  put  theii'  children  to  work  at  any 
age  so  that  the  few  pence  they  earned  might  go  to  swell  the  family 
earnings.  It  was  not  until  1S37  that  it  was  made  obligatory  to  reg- 
ister births  in  England;  before  that  time  the  age  of  a  child  was  largely 
a  matter  of  guesswork,  and  no  reliance  could  be  plaeetl  on  the  state- 
ment of  ptu-ents.  The  act  required  that  no  cliilt!  should  be  employed 
without  a  certillcate  from  a  duly  qualified  medical  practitioner  that 

Ithe  child  whs  of  the  ordinary  strength  and  ap|M:»arance  of  its  presumed 

,     But  this  of  course  opened  the  door  to  frauil  of  the  most  flagrant 

racter.     Doctors  were   complaisant;  ** doctors  *   who  signed   the 

!»rtificates  were  found  not  to  have  even  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of 

fDiedicine;  certificates  were  traded  in;  in  scores  of  ways  the  law  was 
svaded-  We  now  see  with  what  intelligence  and  courage  the  inspect- 
ors acted.  Mr.  Rickards,  the  first  inspector  for  the  Manchestesr  tlis- 
irict,  ay>pointed  a  certain  number  of  surgeons  wlui  alone  were  author- 
ize<l  to  issue  tbese  certifit^ates,  this  arrangement  pertaining  only  to  ^^ 
the  city  of  Manchester.     Lord  Melbourne,  the  home  secretary,  with    ^M 
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IrsM  rourn^*'  and  intf^lli^n*nc'<^  tlian  his  Kuht>nlinttt4%  at  first  vrtiiefl  tl 
n^gulutitm,  but  Hickards  wus  no  pvTs'iHivni  tlmt  lie  wa.s  permittiHl 
have  hiM  way,  and  th«*  .nyst^'m  was  extended  Dve»r  the  entiro  inup^M^lifiD 
diHtrict,  It  wiiH  tlirti  furt  m  [on-v  hy  Mr.  noriii*r^  the  in**^pect<ir  fnr 
Sctitlantl,  and  tinally  by  the  other  inspectors. 

In  a  brief  article  like  the  pres^eTit  it  eari  not  b«  tokl  in  detail  h<m 
the  inspet  torn,  witli  a  de\*otiori  that  roiiimands  the  highc^st  itdfidration. 
wiirked  with  uiilla^^in^  irit<Test  tii  ftirii*h«initr  the  eondilion  of  ihc^* 
tiny  indus^tTial  slaves  and  require  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  Uw 
in  tlieir  interest.  What  they  tliil  >A'm  nt  the  hiijhe^^t  ifiiportanee,  Iiut 
even  a  luure  iinportaiit  at* r vice  they  renderetl  were  the  reports  which 
the  hiw  rt*quired  them  to  make  twice  a  year  to  th^  home  ^ec^wtary* 

These  reports  were  published  nnrl  unquestionably  influpiired  mdis^ 
(juent  leiri.slation.  For  the  iirst  time  the  ]»eople  of  Kii^Iand  read  at 
uiieniiitioiHil  Governiiient  reports  the  facta  rej^arding  intlustrial  coih 
ilitions.  Happily  the!*i>  nun  were  not  eontroversialis^tsp  ami  theylmd 
mi  pretentions  to  literary  style.  They  were  plain  men  reporting  faetn^ 
and  the  ahsenee  of  all  heat  and  pamon,  the  simplieity  of  thi*ir  ^itate- 
merits,  and  the  din.H't  Iaiij^ua|^^  they  iisetl  wert*  far  more  effect  ive  than 
llie  impassioned  velienience  of  Oasller  or  ih©  other  dkinterested  mc^ 
who  liad  pioneeretl  the  way  lo  reform.  ^M 

The  years  1S47  4>i\  when  the  Ten-Hour  Act  eame  into  ftill  effecf^ 
mero  vt^jus  i»f  great  dt*]jres>^iM!i  in  England,  but  willj  thi»  n^vtval  of 
trade  many  manufacturers  attempted  to  evade  the  provisions  of 
the  law  by  workin*;  tlieir  operatives  in  shifts  or  "relays/'  and  by 
ju«^ling  with  the  distribution  of  hours  made  it  practicaUy  impossi- 
ble for  the  inspectors  to  determine  whether  the  law  was  being  violated 
by  chiUben  l>eing  required  to  work  beyond  the  prohibited  limit.  The 
insjHH'tors  held  the  relay  system  to  be  illegal  and  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  law  and  prosecuted  many  manufacturers:  but  while  some 
of  the  magistrates  sustained  the  inspectors,  several  refused  to  con- 
vict on  the  ground  that  the  act  was  loosely  worded  and  would  not 
sustain  the  construction  sought  to  be  put  upon  it  by  the  inspectors. 

In  lv^49.  in  an  effort  to  obtain  a  final  decision,  a  test  suit  was  brought 
by  lnsj>ector  Horner  in  the  court  of  exchequer. (•)  The  court  held 
that  the  wording  of  the  act  was  not  sufficiently  explicit  to  carry  into 
etTe<*t  what  the  court  ** strongly  conjectured"  to  be  the  legislative 
intent,  thus  making  the  relay  system  legal.  There  was  no  alterna- 
tive but  a  fresh  appeal  to  Parliament,  and  in  March.  1850.  Lord  Ash- 
ley intnxluced  a  bill  in  the  House  of  Conunons  to  correct  the  act  of 
1S44.  It  was  found  that  this  was  more  difiicult  than  appeared  on 
its  face,  and  the  Govermnent  brought  in  a  bill  to  fix  the  hoars  of 
work  for  protecteil  persons  within  a  twelve-hours'  Kmit — from  6 
a.  m.  to  6  p.  m..  or  from  7  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m. — with  the  < 
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and  a  half  for  iiioals;   work  on  Stttiirdays  to  cease  at  2  p,  m.     Lord 
Ashley  acrepte tl  this  aiiunilmeiit,  and  the  bill  became  hkw. 

Workin^ioen  had  never  ceased  to  agitate  for  a  law  that  would  place 
a  restrietioii  upon  inotivt*  power.  So  lon^  as  it  was  lej^^al  for  machin- 
ery to  run  twenty-four  hoiu*s  a  day,  so  long  wouhl  mini  be  ct>iiipelled 
to  work  lon^  shifts.  ChiKlren  and  women  were  nnder  the  prolei*lion 
of  the  hiw  and  were  not  (>ermitted  to  labor  more  than  a  s|)e*.'ifie<l 
time,  Imt  the  only  limit  to  the  working  hours  of  an  adult  male  was 
Ids  physical  endnrance.  In  1853  Cobbett,  Liberal  member  for  Old- 
haui^  inlrodnced  a  l>ill  witli  the  folhiwinir  specitie  i>urpose  in  view: 
To  restrict  the  hibor  of  women  and  young  persons  to  ten  tiours  a 
day;  to  prohiliit  motive  power  in  factories  between  5.30  p.  m.  and 
6  a.  m.  Cobl>elt  adniittetl  that  the  real  object  of  the  hill  was  to 
regulate  the  hours  of  labor  for  adult  males,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  saiil:  **  Is  there  no  consideration  for  adult  men?  You  have 
already  put  them  in  cohnection  with  and  chained  them  to  the  mule, 
and  in  the  loom,  and  to  the  engine.  You  have  bound  them  to  iron^ 
ami  to  hraas,  and  to  steel,  and  you  are  now — whilst  they  had  before 
certain  prote^-tion  in  the  physical  weakness  of  the  women  and  the 
youths  with  whose  working  they  were  associated — you  are  now  going 
to  infuse  fresh  life  and  Idood  into  those  beings  w ith  whom  they  are  to 
be  coworkers  on  the  relay  system:  so  that  the  question  is  now  to  be, 
as  to  the  adult  male,  whether  he  shall  be  workett  to  death  or  not — 
fifteen  hours  a  day!  Sixteen  hours  a  day!  Allow  the  relay  system, 
and  who  will  tell  where  mammon  will  stop  in  its  attempt  to  tlestroy 
men's  lives?  For  my  part  1  can  regaril  it  as  little  less  tlian  murder, 
and  I  trust  the  legislature  will  never  allow  a  system  to  wliich  such 
strong  olijections  may  lie  offereil.  The  argument  on  the  other  side 
will  l»e,  'But  tliese  are  free  men.  You  talk  of  their  inevitable  con- 
nection with  brass  and  iron!  These  iire  all  figures  of  rhetoric. "'  To 
tliis  Cobbett  s  reply  w^as:  *' Are  these  figures  of  rhetoric?  We  know 
here  they  are  prai^tical  facts.  Talk  of  freedom!  The  man  in  the  ^^ 
factory  is  not  free.'^C*^)  ^M 

Cobbett,  however,  was  in  advanre  of  his  age,  and  the  bill  was  not  * 
considered.  In  place  of  it  Lord  Palmerston  brought  forward  a  Gov- 
ernment measure,  which  became  a  law%  by  which  children  might  not 
be  employed  liefore  tl  a.  m.  or  after  6  p.  m.»  whitdi  had  the  *lesired 
effect  of  th«»  masters  not  being  able  to  work  their  mills  fifteen  hours 
a  day. 

Protect! v(»  legislation  now  and  for  tlie  next  few  years  took  aiH>ther 
shrft,  which  was  almost  as  imjjortanl  in  its  results  us  the  limitation 
of  hours.  Accidents  in  factories  using  steam  as  a  motive  power  were 
frequent.     Shafting,  gearing,  and  all  forms  of  machinery  in  fact,  were 


^  iiifiufficiently  protected,  and  men,  women,  and  cliUtlren,  the  latter ^j 
H  a  Hanaard.  3  S.,  Vol.  CXXVIII,  p.  1256.  ^M 
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'Stx  cau^lif  bi  the  niai^liinery  and  killfM^l  or  nmhiM^ij 

if*€torH  calli^d  aiU>nlioii  to  thin  Htitt^  oi  ftffnirs  m 

iti^iMU^I  upon  iiilrqimU^  j>rul4^rliori.     The  tnanufAL- 

n  ,d  of  tlip  ** undue*  rc^Htrirtions  ami  rnim^Kievous  it)l«r- 

oi  tile  in^pecUirs  iinti  ^ent  Hitpatittitnis  U}  the  hoini*  i^evw- 

1  uuliire  him  to  c  urb  the  activity  of  his  8iibordimit^«,  but  tlial 

leeliiiecl  to  imerft^rr.  nin\  tlie  tHHirts  upttehl  iiu^  itmpeeUm^ 

any  years  thm  ii^dit  wuh  kept  up,  and  even  d  at  timaa  thi'  nrnim- 

irefK  wen*  idile  tenipoiarily  to  iscH'un*  advanl4iges,  thi*  mbu^gptl 

r  of  the  duty  of  Hck-iety  gained  graduttl  headways  untO  m%  tlie 

ItWt  ttino  we  find  it«^  eiilminatton  in  lite  mmt  ri^id  n^qiim^m^nti 

^p«a*ly  to  ^feguard  workem  from  i'ty\  while  ihe  mi'ent  enArt- 

nt   of   the   Worknian'&i  Coint>en«atioii    Act    mafcc^  «ii   4Wif4ii;«r 

'.niniiirily  respoiiaible  for  an  aecident     >  a  worktaan  ariauti^  out  of 

}  vaytm*  of  liin  cKTtipation,  proviiled  tii'*  workman  hai^  mil  mtitnb- 

k1  to  it  by  ne^^ii^eneo  or  m  violation    >f  it*guUiii»ns  nimd#  fur  his 

n  prol4>i*tion,  — 

H8U\T10N  RKU4TINO  T  TEXTILE  INDIISTRT- 

^  eirtieat  fftc^tory  acrt  applied  to  tb^  t^xtik  induetrr  aJon*,  asd  il 

m»  ihe  !!*tm'k  -^ .  ■.■  ,  —  v.         •     '  ,  •    -,    .     •.  ■  ^'  .       "-_.■,.    .f 

the  iH^Uov  of  laissez  faire,  conspicuously  the  so-called  ''Manchester 
8i^hiH>r'  to  whom  State  interference  was  criminal  and  maudlin  senti- 
metttality-  Carlyle.  for  iiistance.  wrote  of  "'this  unirefsal  syllabub 
of  phiUnthn>pio  twaddle  *^ — that  any  attempt  at  regulation  would 
work  the  diHUu  of  industry.  But  when  facts  routed  prophecies 
maiie  with  all  the  oontidenoe  of  inspiration,  when  the  ^nm^wiig  di^ 
c\>wry  was  tnade  that  it  was  {x^ssible  to  produce  a  g^reater  output  in 
el^^veti  hours  than  in  twelve:  that  the  k>west-paid  labor  w^as  not  the 
cht^a^H^st :  w  tnni  it  was  t^tahiisl^  that  there  was  no  ecooooiT  in  the 
empknitunit  i>f  ohUdnmof  teiKler  years — astounding diacoTeries  then 
but  ekniu^ntary  tmisnis  m^w — th^  Manchet^ier  School  and  their 
CaHyk^  atui  :hoir  aav^x^ates  v^'  laissex  faire  were  driren  from  their 
last  str\nvi:h\>ia  Kvery  ar^iment  adv:knc^i  had  been  refuted.  E^-err 
|wx^\h^*v  niaa<^  haa  Seen  prv>ve%i  fake.  Erery  predictBon  of  «|ooin 
kaii  b^^'U  vi'^pelW.  by  ihw"  suaii^;  t^^'  a  hroibder  and  HMrr  cuflnyi^e 
bmuam:y.  Tb.v^  Marxhescer  SchvxH  d:<i  not  surrefbier.  kst  tii^  w^kU 
swv^5  ti;  :o  vxiv.?^  >;vie  anvi  wien:  t>fi  w.:h  :he  w.^cfc  ihski  ^vrSBtrnksiaik  f  mml 
ttevviJssirY  wf  v;Y-I:5a:i^el  w>k>  ^o  b%»  :^Mneviiint£  oiioce  than  a  namk^ 

tW  5«f:xtJk*    iPAU:>cry   :>je   niAn-iiait-rLLrw^   ^Hiz^Hitt:i^i  i;&ift£  she^  ^irxv 
|iM^  vTiicir-ruuukCwi  4ca;-3^     uavi.  as  an  *rri-3iiiHifi  ^ir< 
•iMiuarifrtvrviC5fc-e.  iWy  aia:.i-:i:j2ii.r-c.  -b^^  -.bt^w^  wvhch  ^actlAa^ 
^tm  mv*re    ui   ow^  v>c  rv^ij^^»n^     ^  ^^  ^^  '-^*^  "* 


I 
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uttered  this  plaint:  ^'Why»  I  shoulfl  like  to  know,  should  the  great 
textiJe  mftniifacturers  hi*  sini^led  nut  as  ao  peculiarly  deficient  iu 
inde|>eu(len(',e  and  lat^kiu*;  in  experience  to  manage  their  own  affairs 
that  they  must  be  taken  under  the  special  patronage  of  the  Govern- 
ment wliose  peculiar  mission  it  is  to  harass  no  industry  and  worry  no 
trade/* 

It  was  not,  however,  that  conditions  in  the  manufacture  of  textiles 
were  worse  than  they  were  in  other  industries,  but  it  w^as  simply  that 
it  was  easier  to  make  a  beginning  tliere.  When  statesmen,  philan- 
thropists, and  six-iologists  turned  to  the  print  works,  they  foun<l 
conditions  existing  there  parallel  with  the  conditions  that  existed 
in  the  textile  factories  in  the  early  years  of  the  century.  There  was 
the  same  callous  indifference  to  the  employment  of  young  chthh'en, 
the  same  requirements  of  long  hours  amid  unsanitary  surroundings. 
the  same  excuse  that  the  work  was  really  not  injurious,  and  the  same 
craven  plea  that  if  industrial  slavery  were  abolished  ruin  would  ful- 
low\  When  Lord  Ashley  in  lS45eaine  forward  with  a  bill  to  regulate 
the  hours  of  children  in  }irint  works,  he  faced  a  hostile  assemblage* 
This  passion  for  regulating,  for  interfering,  for  mechlling,  must  be 
tliscontuiued.  The  definite  question  was  put  to  Ashley:  **  Where  will 
you  stopf*  The  reply  was  worthy  of  the  man  and  sliowed  that  he 
was  satisfied  with  no  halfway  measures.  "I  reply,  nowhere,  so  long 
as  any  portion  ijf  this  mighty  evil  remains  to  be  removed,**  and  he 
went  on  to  say  that  hus  deijire  and  ambition  ivas  "to  bring  all  the 
laboring  children  of  this  Empire  within  the  reacli  and  the  opportuni- 
ties of  education — within  the  sphere  (if  they  will  profit  by  the  offer) 
of  happy  and  useful  citizens/* 

The  Government  inquiry  made  in  1843  as  to  the  age  of  cKiltlren 
Working  in  print  %vorks  showed  that  nearly  two-thirds  had  bc4»n  j)ut 
to  work  before  they  were  9  years  old,  and  some  of  them  had  actually 
lieen  forced  into  tlie  factory  at  a  little  more  than  4  years  of  age- 
Children  were  extensively  employed  in  the  various  processes  of 
calico  printing,  and  while  the  hours  of  work  in  the  machine  room  nom- 
inally did  not  exceed  ten  and  a  half,  as  a  matter  of  fact  w^hen  the 
demand  was  active  the  machines  were  kept  in  motion  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  hours  without  stopping,  and  frequently  they  ran  day  and 
night.  Children  were  employed  as  'He4>rers"  to  spread  the  color  for 
the  block  printer,  an*!  a  witness  before  the  Parliamentary  Commissiiui 
of  1843  testifietl  he  hail  knuwn  a  man  to  work  three  days  and  three 
nights  without  going  homeland  the  same  ''teerer^'  was  kept  all  the 
time.  The  hours  of  labor  in  the  print  works  were  very  irregular 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  trade.  In  the  slack  season  they  were  ru>t 
excessive,  but  in  the  busy  reason  men  and  young  persons  and  children 
were  kept  at  their  tasks  all  day  and  fat  iuU>  iW  mi^Vvl.  X\\vtit  ^^\w^ 
7a  H'  of  nut  lire  was  demonstraCmg  lis  mla\Y\\>\VvV>'  «a\^  ^^vkvvn^x^s^^ 
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Mwv  adtiuci'd  Ijirfore  \\m  Pfirliamentary  Caminusiifii! 

paiar  a  eertixin  len^^'lh  of  time  tho  f*tram  was  na  cnoniioiiii 

mm  Wert'   pliywicHlly  iiira|iHl)le  of  tuniin)^  out  proper  work 

tlie  proprietors  iiiHti^ud  of  profiting  by  iiiorfliimtcly  lon^ 

irs  wt»n^  actually  Iohvta  liy  tht^in.     in  oim*  wtirks  for  four  months 

inachint^H  were  run  from  inornin^  until  nl^ht  (fifteen  Imiutm)  witli^ 

'hi*  ij^uiil  cUtinrr-hoiir  inti*rniis.HioiL     For  tiio    iirsl  month  tht^ 

ction  waB  t^teady  anil  there  waH  only  the  normal  proportion  of 

il  work,  hut  frinn  thaJ  tinuMtn  |>rcMhH*liim  decriMiseiJ  an«l  j>ro|>or- 

titely  the  sipoiled  work  iiitreaaed.     "The  amount  of  tipoili^il  work 

rea.si*ti  trj  i^iH'h  iin  alarming  ilogree  that  the  partie?^  refertHMl  to  fi*U 

[iiHelves  compel  led  to  shorlefi  the  hours  of  hibor  to  avotd  hyi^,  and 

mon  a>H  the  aheration  wsi^  made  the  amount  of  .spoiled  work  sank 

its  former  level." 

dr.  Kennedy,  whii  had  been  deputed  by  tile  Goveniiiient  to  mske    ! 
I  inquiry,  point?*  out  that  tlie  men  liad  bei^n  paid  extrti  wajpr<^*«  for  J 
irtinu^   and  therefore   had   no  motive  to  produce  inferior  work.    ^ 
lendiering  the  dictum  of  St^nior  that  tin*  pri>fU  ^legins  in  the  ln»[ 
i\  it  is  m teres tiu^  to  note  that  Kennedy  reached  the  conclusioii, 
t  in  trader  recpiiring  skill  and  attention  ''the  Uwai^  ratlier  than  the 
uCii,  bi^ginii  in  the  Wt  hour/'     Thm  conviction  wa^  ^adually  forciii^ 
ii^tdf  on  the  uuinnfat-tureT's,  and  they  were  egpocially  eonvin*"e«I  that 
overtime  which  was  paid  for  at  an  extra  price  was  detrimentitl  and 
too  costly  to  be  commercially  profitable.     It  is  worth  while  to  quot« 
from  the  report : 

A  legislative  restriction  does  no  individual  an  injury;  it  places  all 
upon  a  footing;  it  protects  the  more  humane  or  the  more  aisceming 
manufacturer  from  the  compulsion  exercised  upon  him  by  those  who 
do  not  entertain  his  objections  to  excessive  hours  of  labor.  An 
unlimited  competition  exposes  each  manufacturer  [worker]  to  the 
caprice,  and  places  him  at  the  mercy  of  his  employer. 

Lord  Ashley's  bill  of  1845  to  restrict  the  hours  of  children  in  print 
works  was  opposed  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unnecessary.  Ashley's 
opponents  pointed  out  that  in  the  cotton  factory  manufacturing  was 
carried  on  by  steam,  and  when  the  engine  halted  the  whole  business 
came  to  a  standstill;  but  in  calico  print  works  half  the  process  of 
manufacture  was  dissevered  from  machinery-,  and  therefore  it  would 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  suitable  restricticMis  for  those 
works  and  properly  enforce  the  law.  Strong  protest  was  also  made 
against  extending  the  law  to  dyeing,  bleaching,  and  calendering. 
Lord  Ashley  w  as  forced  to  accept  a  compromise.  Dyeing,  bleaching^ 
and  calendering  were  omitted  from  the  bill,  but  no  child  under  8  years 
of  age  was  to  be  employed  in  print  works,  no  child  under  13  yemrs  of 
age  or  a  woman  was  to  be  employed  between  10  p.  m.  and  6  a»  m,, 
and  children  under  13  years  oi  ag^i  N^et^  \.o\>fc  t^q^xo^x^  %xx«Gi^^£itfwK 

^y  days  in  each  hidf  year. 
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made  that  iiiipussible.  The  men  who  worked  in  those  mdustries  felt 
that  they  were  rightly  entitletl  to  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  in 
1853  the  operatives  be^an  an  aj^iiation  to  obtain  leijfi.sktive  re^xula- 
lion.  In  that  year  the  bh^acliers  of  the  west  of  Scotland  presentini 
a  charact^riKtieaUy  Scotch  memorial  to  their  employers.  Tliey 
objected  to  tlie  long  honrs  not  only  because  they  were  exliiuistinji;  and 
unhealthy,  but  also  beeause  they  '*  leave  us  no  time  for  the  coltivation 
of  our  intellectual  faculties.  *  »  *  jf  hq  change  takes  place  hi 
our  trade,  the  coiLsequenee  will  be  that  your  mejuorialists  will  feel 
themselves  degraded  in  ihe  eyes  of  their  fellow-workmen.  *  *  ^ 
Man  needs  periodic  seasons  of  rest.  If  that  be  infringed  on  during 
the  six  working  days  it  can  not  surprise  us  if  nature  deiininds  it  bark 
on  the  Sal>bath.  We  are  therefore  eonipelled  to  acknowledge  that 
the  present  system  either  forces  us  to  remain  at  honie^  or  renders  us 
dull,  listless,  and  luiggard  in  the  House  {>f  God/'  ^iftt^r  liaving 
advanced  these  pious  reasons  why  their  hours  should  be  diminished 
they  used  a  more  cogent  and  more  ])ractical  argument  to  appeal  to 
their  Scotch  empKners.  **A  careful  examination  of  work  done  in 
the  morning,"  the  juemorial  runs,  *'and  similar  work  performed  after 
a  day  of  thirteen  hours  will,  \ve  are  confident,  show  that  the  work 
done  at  the  thirteenth  hour  is  either  unequal  in  ann^unt  ur  quality  to 
that  done  at  tlie  first.  Other  trades  have  the  hours  of  labor  reduced, 
and  we  believe  the  result  generally  is  sucli  as  to  corroborate  our  state- 
ment that  short  hours  produce  more  work,  and  that  of  a  better  quality 
than  under  the  old  system/' 

Ashley  iti  the  meantime  had  succeeded  his  father  to  the  earldom  of 
ShaftesbuiT.  but  his  transfer  from  the  Conunons  to  the  House  of  Ix)rds 
in  no  way  uiatie  him  less  keerdy  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  In  1854  he  l)rought  in  a  l>ill  for  regulating  bleaching 
w^orks,  which  the  Lords  apjiroved  practically  without  opposition,  but 
which  was  resisted  in  the  Commons,  and  ^Ir.  II.  S.  Tremenheere  wiis 
appointed  a  commissioner  by  the  Government  to  report  on  conditions 
in  the  trade.  As  a  result  of  his  investigations  several  bleaching  and 
dyeing  bills  were  introduced  oidy  to  meet  with  stormy  tjpposition,  and, 
as  further  information  was  considered  necessary,  in  1857  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  C4>mmons  was  appointed  to  inquire  hito 
the  subject.  Among  other  evidence  brought  i»ut  was  the  fact  '*lhat 
the  workers  were  subject  to  the  evil  of  being  constantly  on  foot, 
exposed  to  great  heat,  often  W  degrees  to  130  degrees,  for  long  hours, 
occasionally  as  nmch  as  sixteen  or  eighteen  a  day."  Mr,  Richmond, 
a  surgeon  who  attended  a  house  in  which  lodged  a  large  number  of 
women  and  girls  employed  in  lbeii?.e  \sutV?.,  ^^\«\  ^\\«fcX  N\v^  %\<^\ss^a 
varied  in  proportion  to  the  hours  oi  woxV.     \u  ^\twO\s.  V\\w<i%\vfe  ^^'css^^ 


EintiJ  among  tht*m,  and  niany  more  when  thpy  were 

or  ovprhoiirM,     A  ina8ti*r  g&,ve  f^vidt*iiC4^  that  thcFf; 

n  the*  l(jn^  houTH  uf  wark;  ht?  was  forced  to  work 

^  i>       \Mm  oihi^TH  did  it.     Another  masttir  found  tluil  he  lo»i 

y         eii  a  day  l>y  workiiii^  iJvertiiTH*.  (*•) 

H>iitniitu>e  made  a  report  to  the  Houjse  that  the  hours  of  work 

mini  a!id  yotmg  |ierson*i  wen*  exce^^ivc  and  should  be  rwJticsed, 

n  l-f^rd  llrongharn  a^ain  l>r(>ii^ht  th<*  wubject  to  thi*  alt«3ltlillt 

I   tlir  ('urnmons  nUo  debatt*d   it   with   mtich  TlgOT- 

i  the  moHl  important  speoche«  iti  the  lower  hoiLse  w$m  niadc  br 

who  sixtei^n  yi^ar?*  befon*  had  thn^'hiimed  af^aiiiBi  the  ppril 

mu^rferenoe  with  the  profits  of   the  oianuftietiirer;  hul  the 

amg  yearw  had  Irnmjjht   ithouf   Uis  cnnveraion,  and  with  afl 

r\*  £ea)  thai  he  had  ii^ed  before  in   Jpp4:ij^ng  legislAtioci  hi*  num 

iH4Hi  iL     ''I  appeal  to  this  llou.^%"  Jl0^^id,  ^' whlrlb^  the  Dianu- 

4^  of  f^nj^land  have  suffered  by  this  legifitatioti,    Thi*  honorabk 

for  Mnne!ieftti*r  Htill  inakt*^  I  he  ^tainr  oh|ec'tiofi.      lie  pet^  up 

>phi*«^ie2ii  all  ^i^rt^  of  evil  if  we  iitt«*rfere  iiow«  but  he  h&^  Ml  tnit 

ew  the  evtb  for  the  prevent  ion  of      ijrh  we  am  anked  to  ioler* 

*     *     *     Wlien   he   l4?lk   nie   the   Manchester  tnanufactim*r> 

ly  U\  auffer,  I  Kay.  let  them  nuffer,     ^     •     •     ^i"^,  eompUm 

Diiterly  of  the  hoiira  of  thb  Hou^,  and  if  we  eome  at  4  with  liberty 

to  p>  away  and  dine  at  7  and  then  do  not  go  home  till  2  in  the  mom- 

ing  we  say.   *^^^lat   a   terrible  night's  work  we  have  had.*     Well. 

then,  think  of  the  \yooT  child  between   13  or  14  or  between  10  and 

11  not  able  to  gi>  away  and  get  a  good  dinner,  not  sitting  while  at 

work  u|H>n  thesi*  s^rft  cushions,  but  standing  upon  her  poor,  tired. 

little  legs  for  hours  and  hours  together.*' 

The  battle  had  been  won.  On  July  27.  1860,  a  bill  (23  and  24 
Vict.,  c.  7S^  placing  bleaching  and  dyeing  works  under  the  factory  acts 
passed  its  thirti  reading.  But  the  law  was  not  so  rigid  as  its  advo- 
cates ho|HHl  for.  Two  years  later  a  further  law  mas  enacted  to  pro- 
hibit night  work  in  o^xMi-air  bleach  fields,  and  in  1863  and  1864 
auicndaiorv  acts  wen*  enacttnl  regulating  calendering  and  Pushing. 
It  foUowtni  as  a  matter  of  c\Hirse  that,  society  having  nerogftOMl  its 
right  to  r\^ilate  the  empk\vnient  of  factory  operatire&v  aai  iii>t 
only  its  right  but  its  duty,  it  w;is  •>aly  a  question  of  tiaae  whai 
all  industneci  would  be  subjected  to  gi>vemmentAi  regulatttMa.  In 
lS6i>  Mr,  Trv^ii\i*nheere  was  directed  by  the  secnrtary  of  s<j^te  for 
Kimu'  at?airs  to  investigate  condition^  in  the  lace  mdusGnr.  and  in 
the  fi>lk^m  uig  year  an  act  rvgulating  the  hours  of  work  in  tlkst 
was  apprx>ved.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  as  showing  the 
I  taken  place  in  public  sensirtH^nt.  that  not  *>€ihr  did  the 

to    eiKXHtnl^r   opposivVoct.  \>^i\   xk*    ass«eTtatea«iXs  ^^CEat^  %b  «. 
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increased  its  stringency.  iVs  originally  introduc*cd  the  bill  per- 
mitted work  on  Saturdays  until  4*30;  and  children  of  11  3^ears  of 
age  were  allowed  to  work  full  time,  but  the  amended  bill  raised  the 
full  time  age  of  children  to  13  years  and  made  the  Saturday  half 
holiday  begin  at  2  o*cloek. 

LEGISLATION    RELATING    TO   NONTEXTH^E    FACTORIES 

AND  WORKSHOPS. 

So  far  protective  legislation  rtdated  lo  textile  factories  and  allied 
industries  alone.  But  the  time  had  now  come'  when,  in  the  opinion 
of  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  others,  nontext ile  factories  and  workshops 
should  also  he  subjected  to  legislative  control.  On  August  13,  1S61, 
Lord  Shaftesbury  moved  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  an  inquiry  to  be 
made  into  the  conditions  of  the  employnient  of  children  and  young 
persons  in  trades  not  then  regulate<l  by  law.  It  was  known  that 
conditions  in  the  pottery,  glass,  metal,  hosierv,  and  many  other 
industries  were  as  bad  as  they  IiatI  been  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  in  the  textile  trade.  Tlu»  emj>loyment  of  children  at  a  verj^ 
tender  age,  forced  to  wurk  long  hours  and  far  into  the  night »  unsani- 
tary^ conditions^  and  an  ahnost  total  disregard  for  the  healtli  or 
comfort  of  the  workei-s  were  the  marked  characteristics  of  the  con- 
ditions existing  in  these  trades.  In  tht^  [jottery  trade  especially  the 
evidence  adduced  showed  increasing  deterioration  of  the  workers 
due  to  their  constant  contact  with  poisons  and  the  excessively  high 
temperature  m  wliich  many  of  the  operations  were  carried  on.  In 
the  manufacture  of  lucifer  matches  the  workers  were  affected  with 
necrosis  of  the  jawbone,  which  frequently  resulted  in  death  after 
excruciating  agony.  iVs  a  result  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  iiujuiiy,  in 
1864  a  law  w^a8  enacted  regulatmg  employ uunit  in  the  nmnufucture 
of  potteiy,  mateh  making,  percussion-cap  and  cartridge  making, 
paper  staining,  and  fustian  cuttmg.  The  latter  was  largely  a  home 
industry,  and  this  is  the  first  attempt  at  legislative  control  of  industry^ 
carried  on  outside  a  factor5^  The  definition  of  a  factor^'  was 
widened  so  as  to  include  '^any  place  in  which  persons  work  for  hire/* 

It  Is  impossible  within  the  scope  of  tins  report  to  take  up  sepamtely 
everj^  industry  as  it  was  brought  under  legislative  control;  it  is  only 
necessary"  to  say  that  by  1867  legislation  had  Ijeen  extended  so  as  to 
include  withui  it*s  scope  practically  ever)'  unportant  industry  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  Tliat  such  legislation  was  necessan'  is  shown 
by  the  report  on  the  hosiery  trade.  Children  of  4  and  5  years  of  age 
were  required  to  work  by  their  parents,  and  we  read  in  the  report 
that  "mothers  will  pin  them  to  their  knee  to  keep  them  to  their  work 
and  give  them  a  slap  to  keep  them  awak*'.  If  the  children  are 
pinned  upso,  they  can  not  fall  when  they  arcsl«i.^\>edvit  ^^:iNj^^siyt>^l*  ^?\' 


^ft  «  Seeand  Re\>OTl»  p.  XTtTCv\.  i 


560  BUU^BTIK    OF   THE    UlTRRAtT    OT  t^Al 

Thf*  end  of  th<»  period  named,  1807,  witnt*8s*^cl  the  pftgsage  of  om* 
of  tlic  iiHwt  inifuirlant  factory  acts  on  the  statute  l>ooks.(*)  IVlthoui 
making  any  change  in  the  ri^guiations  then  existing  governing  iexnlb 
factorii*s,  bicachiniij  and  ily<^iii|j  works?!,  and  nlhiT  indu^itric?*  aln^adj 
Bubjcti  to  U^giwlativc  enact n unit,  it  rcfnilatcd  cmplcKynicnt  ill  a  lai^ 
nuiub<T  uf  new  indiislrii «.  Blast  furnaces^  copper  inilLs,  iron,  «twl, 
and  tin  plate  mills;  iron,  copper,  and  bram  foimdri*^;  fact€iri^H  in 
which  macliincry,  metal  articles,  |^oHa-peR'Iia»  |)aper,  ^las^^,  or  tobacco 
was  manufactured;  and  printing  estahhsluueut^  ireri*  hrought  within 
the  purview  (*f  the  act;  and  all  tht^^  indii^iriei*  wi*re  Hiibjeci  to  the 
sanitary  provi8!on?4  and  repjlation^t  ii^  to  hours  of  work,  ag<*  of  child 
laborersy  education,  and  fencing  of  machinery  of  the  previous  act*. 
The  advanc*^nu*nl  of  |>ul>lic  o|>inion  in  ^5hown  by  the  heading  ai^icJe* 
.  in  the  Times,  Wlu^n  the  ten*hour  amemhiient  act  of  184-1  wan 
apprT>ved  it  was  j^tyled  **»  triuiiipli  of  humanity/'  but  the  ad  of  IHI»7 
was  simply  and  8c*berly  defined  an  a  measure  of  common  sense  aiid 
<  *co  no  m  i  c  j  >  r u  d  e  t  i  ce?  * 

The  Timea  naid: 

The  worst  n^snlt  of  the  tdd  «ys$t**m  of  unrc?stricted  freedofll  ^W  that 
it  tempted  men  to  indulge  in  *alt<»rnate  ftl^  of  tdlcncj^  and  ex©es*?iivc 
labor*  Tliey  would  l>e  dnmk  for  two  days*  at  the  iieginning  of  tlie 
week  ami  would  then  endeavor  to  recover  their  hist  wag*:^,  not  only 
by  overworking  thi'in.sclveH  <luring  the  remainder  of  I  he  week,  but 
by  compelling  their  wives  and  children  to  work  unreasonable  hours. 
Tne  result  was  that  no  more  money  was  gained  on  the  average  than 
would  have  been  earned  by  steady,  moderate  labor.  After  all,  there 
is  but  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  be  got  out  of  men,  women,  or 
children  in  the  24  hours.  Only  a  certain  amount  of  work  is,  in 
point  of  fact,  got  out  of  them,  and  the  effect  of  this  regulation  in  the 
Factory  Acts  is  simplv  to  recognize  the  fact  and  induce  all  classes 
to  act  upon  it.  Nothing  can  be  gained  in  the  end  by  antici[)ating 
our  resources,  and  to  employ  women  and  children  unauly  is  simply 
to  run  in  debt  with  nature.  (**) 

LEGISLATION  RELATING  TO  TRADE  UNIONS. 

Before  closing  a  survey,  necessarily  fragmentary,  of  a  subject  so 
vast  as  a  century  of  legislation  which,  next  to  the  laws  of  the  Ten 
Tables,  has  exercised  a  greater  influence  on  the  betterment  of  the 
human  race  and  the  advancement  of  civilization  than  perhaps  any 
other  agency  of  man,  mention  must  be  made  of  legislation  which  while 
not  properly  to  be  classed  as  ** protective  legislation''  is  so  closely 
allied  to  it,  and  is  the  logical  outgrowth  of  the  development  of  ethical 
considerations,  that  unless  this  protective  legislation  had  been  enacted 
the  latter  would  have  been  impossible — the  right  of  workingmen  to 
combine  to  secure  their  material  advancement  and  the  right  of  work- 
ingmen  to  be  recompensed  w\\eTv  m^uteA  \tv  \)[ie  ^\a.Ocv^T^^  q>\  >Jcl^«  A^^tj  . 

»39  and  31  Vict.,  c.  103.  btVv©T\m«,\^^^^^^>'^^»»^'^^^'^^'^ 


Strikes  of  any  magnitudr  or  diiration.wt^re  almost  impossible,  as  all 
attempts  at  organization  tov  such  a  purpose  were  prevent^.*d  as  far  as 


ever  possible  by  tin*  law  against  combination  then  in  force.  The 
jTfoat  labor  disputes  wbieh  took  place  iirevious  to  that  time,  and  indeed 
lor  many  years  after,  were  rather  outbreaks  of  aetual  industrial  revolt 


against  grievances  become  intokTat>le  than  deliberately  arranged  and 
skilHidly  organized  methoils  for  bringing  about  changes  in  existing 
eonditioiis. 

There  were  then  very  few  dbputes  during  which  the  leaders  of  die 
men  were  not  sent  to  prison  and  in  which  there  were  not  committed 

.    some  acts  of  violence  against  property  or  persons. 

I  The  combination  laws  in  operation  from  1799  to  the  time  of  their 
repeal  in  IS*!')  were  very  stringent  in  their  character,  and  a  very  brief 
sumtnary  of  a  few  of  their  provisions  and  penalties  will  shrnv  how  work* 
men  on  strike  might  be  dealt  with.  The  preamble  of  the  act  of  1709 
(30  Geo.  Ill,  c.  S)  strikes  the  keynote  of  the  industrial  legislation  of 
that  period.  It  says:  "Whereas  great  numbers  of  |i»urnevnien  man- 
ufacturers and  workmen  in  various  parts  of  this  Kingdom  have  by 
unlawful  meetings  and  combinatioiis  endeavored  to  obtaui  advance 

^of  their  wages  and  to  effectuate  other  illegal  purposes;  and  the  laws 
at  present  in  force  against  s\ieh  unla\\*ful  conduct  have  been  found  to 
be  inadecjuate  to  the  suppression  thereof,  whereby  it  is  l>ecome  neces- 
sary that  more  effectmil  provision  should  be  made  against  such 
unlawful  condiinations:  and  for  preventing  such  unlawful  practices 
in  future  and  for  bringing  such  olTenders  to  more  spewed}'  and  exem- 
plary justice/' 

The  act  then  goes  tvn  to  declare  null  and  void  all  agreements  *^  between 
journeymen  manufacturers  or  workmen  *'  for  obtaining  an  advance  of 
wages  or  for  lessening  or  altering  their  hours  of  labor,  and  for  various 
other  stated  pur})oses.  Worknaen  entering  into  any  such  agreement 
were,  upim  conviction  before  a  magistrate,  to  be  committed  to  jail 
for  three  months  or  to  the  liouse  of  correct iim  for  two  months  with 
hanl  labor.  The  same  punishment  was  also  to  be  awarded  to  any 
journeymen  or  workmen  who  entered  into  any  combination  to  '*  obtain 
an  advance  of  wages,  lessen  or  alter  the  hours  of  work,  decrease  the 
Hoantity  of  work,  or  who  by  giving  nitmey  ur  by  persuasion,  solicita- 
tion, or  intimidation  endeavor  to  prevent  any  unhired  or  unemployed 
(journeymen  or  other  person  wanting  employment  from  hiring  him- 
self to  any  manufacturer  or  tradesman;  or  who  should,  for  any  jmr- 
pose  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  a^^^^t,  directly  or  indirectW, 
de«oy,  persuade,  solicit,  intimidate,  influence,  or  prevail,  or  attempt 
to  prevail  on  any  journeyman  hired  or  ti)  be  hired  to  quit  or  leave  his 
work,  service,  or  employment,  or  vvlui  should  hinder  or  [)revent.  or 
attempt  to  hinder  or  prevent,  any  emidoyer  from  hiring  such  work- 
man  as  he  might  think  j>roper,  or  who  (being  hired  or  employetl) 
should  refuse  to  work  with  any  other  journeymen  employed  therein." 
Like  penalties  were  enacted  for  those  who  attended  meetings  held 
for  making  agreements  rendered  unla\^-ful  by  the  act,  or  who  should 
pay  money  in  support  of  such  a  meeting,  or  coVWa  w\^>t\^^  Vc<?»to.  ^A'<!vsfc^ 
persons,  or  by  any  Micaoh:  induce  other  persow^  Vc*  «i^Ml^w^^?s^\0«v  ^  x^^*^*^ 
wg.     Nor  mifrht  anyone  contribute  to  t\\e  supv^tV  ^V  ^^iX'e^TL^  ^^^ 
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hiui  (iiiitUMl  W4)rk.     Any  sums  so  colWiod  won»  forfeit  ono-half  l« 
(lu-  Kiiiij  niul  (MU'-hiilf  to  thr  infonnor. 

A  stil)s«M|uont  m-t  (10  (lOti.  Ill,  c.  (U))  somewhat  ciualilie«l  theso 
striui^eiit  j)rovisions,  hut  only  l>y  insortinff  such  words  as  "fal>t'ly 
ami  maliciously"  l>rforo  tlu»  various  prohibitcnl  acts.  It  will  thus  In* 
st»ou  that  the  work  of  attomptiiit:  in  any  way  to  l>otter  his  nmiiitinn 
was  rondoriul  oxtrtMuoly  ha/.anlous  to  the  Wdrkman.  It  was  even 
an  otFrnst*  to  assist  in  maintaining:  men  on  strike.  Strinirent  a>  wa> 
this  Itvtrislation.  however,  it  failed  in  its  ohjeet.  S4»cret  s^>cietie>  he::an 
to  multiply,  and  traiie  disputes  took  |)laee  in  spite  of  the  law.  if  ima. 
imleeil.  hy  reason  of  it.(*') 

In  ISJ4  a  law  was  t'naeteii  "to  re|M^al  the  laws  relative  ti»  romhi- 
nalions  of  workmen.  '  whieh  iv|>«»aleil  many  aets  and  i>ari>  **f  a<i* 
daliui;  imek  as  far  as  tin*  ivijxn  of  Kdwanl  I.  The  |)assajf  -'f  tlu>  art 
\va>  luarkt'd  l»y  numerous  strikes  and  lalior  iii««pult^>.  antl  in  th^-  f"l- 
low  iii;^  yi'ar  Parliament  appoint«'d  a  committee  !•»  impxin*  further  ini" 
the  '^iihjeet.  A**  a  result  of  this  inve«»tiL;ation  the  act  •»!  l**-'i  uu* 
approved,  one  «»f  it>  mo**!  important  pn»vi«»i.iTi>  ^hmujl:  that  it  *h«ii;i'i 
not  W  ht»ld  unlawful  for  {xT^^on'*  t«»  mei»T  f-ir  !he  puri>«»s«»  nf  •■..ri-^ui'- 
iiiLT  upon  and  detenuiiiiiiL:  the  rate  itf  \vjij»'>  -»r  prices  whi'  1.  tfi»-  j»r- 
>«'nN  prcM-ni  ai  ^uch  mt»erin^  '•limdii  ilemaiid  f.ir  their  work.'  Bui 
tlie  i:itcrpi-elaiii»n  nf  tlic  law  wa--  li-f-  t'  li;»-  i-«»'irt««.  and  th*^  j-.-i::*"* 
>■•'".    >''l:i:*e.|  l:iii.»r  i-.iMii'iriari.in^  •  .  •»..    i'-.i^iwf'd  -i:  «-««ni::i«»rL  law    .ri 
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struck  and  were  indicted  for  conspiracy,  Mr,  Justice  Brett,  at  the 
Oltl  Bftile}%  before  whom  the  men  were  tried,  holding  that  ''a  threat 
of  simultaneous  breach  of  cimtract  by  the  men  was  conduct  w^hich 
the  jury  ought  to  regard  as  a  conspiracy  to  prevent  the  gas  company 
carrying  on  its  business/*  The  defendants  w^ere  sentenced  to  tw^elve 
montlis'  imprisonment.  **The  severity  of  the  sent43nee^  how'ever/' 
Hsays  Mr.  John  Biunett,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  the  report  previously 
™  ciuoted,  ''caused  a  great  ileal  of  agitation  in  the  country,  a  sijeciai 
fund  w'as  raised  to  support  tlie  wives  and  families  of  the  men  con- 
victed and. eventually  a  remission  of  eight  mtmths  of  their  punish- 
ment was  obtaineiL  The  feeling  thus  raised  resulted  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  another  commission,  w^hich  reported  in  favor  of  further  alter- 
ations in  the  law /' 

In  1875  Mr.  K.  A,  Cross,  the  home  secretary,  introduced  the  Con- 
spiracy anti  Protection  of  Property  Act  (38  anti  39  Vict.,  c.  86),  which 
received  the  royal  assent  on  August  1.3  of  that  year. 

This  act  tiid  not  rein-al  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1871, 
but  amplified   it.     The   picketing  cfaustvs  of  the  act  of   1871    were 
retained  in  the  new  law,  but  the  important  atldition  in  the  home  .sec- 
retary's act  was  containe(i  in  the  first  paragrapli  of  section  3,  which     ^J 
reads  as  follows:  ^M 

B     An  agreement  or  combination  of  tw^o  or  more  persons  to  do,  or  to     ^M 
procure  to  be  done  any  act  in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a  trade     ^^ 
dispute  between  employers  and  w^orkmen  shall  no^>e  punishable  as 
a  conspiracy  if  such  act  as  aforesaid  when  conintmetl  by  one  person 
would  m»t  be  punishable  as  a  (Time. 

f  This  section  must  be  read  in  conjunction  with  section  2  of  the 
Trade  Unitm  Act  of  1871,  w^hich  legalizes  combinations  of  workmen. 
The  text  of  that  section  is: 

The  purpiises  of  any  irade  union  shall  not,  by  reason  merely  that 
they  are  in  restraint  of  traile,  be  deemed  to  be  unlawful,  so  as  to 
render  any  member  of  such  trade  union  liable  to  criminal  pro.secution 
for  ct.mspu^acy  or  otherwise, 

B  By  this  section  of  the  act  of  1871  every  combination  of  workingmen^ 
which  prior  to  the  passage  of  that  act  would  have  been  unlawiiil 
merely  on  the  gri>und  of  its  purpose  being  in  restraint  of  traiie,  is 

^nxpressiy  legalized  w^hether  it  be  a  temporary  or  permanent  combina- 
tion. Had  this  law  lieeu  in  uperatton  in  1872  the  gas  stokers  could 
not  have  been  convicted  o(  conspiracy. 

B  To  show  how  the  legislative  mintl  has  w^idened  it  is  necessary  to 
read  only  the  lirst  sections  of  the  Trade  Union  Act  of  1871: 

^     Section  2.  The  purposes  of  any  trade  union  shall  not  by  reason 
Buiereiy  that  they  are  in  restraint  4*f  traile  be  deemed  to  be  unlawful 
"«0  as  to  render  any  fiieniber  of  s\ich  trade  uiviotl  V\«^A^.  U^  v7t\\«v\x^sb^ 
I'uthm  for  canspiracy  or  otherwise. 
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•'.r/  •;  'tt.f  (r  >fj^/=^-'  '.?  *r  ;.  Ti/^ifT  ir.i'>r.  rhAli  ri*#t  by  rea.s4m  nieivly 
n,*,^  M,/  /  **r'  If.  ?'^fr;i*f.»  sf  'rvJ^-  ^z*-  -iriiaw-fTil  n«>  ^^  to  remler  voiil  or 

11/  n./  Irft'l'  '  in*»u  \fi  ',f  H7^.  whirrh  lijil  n«it  n*pc'al  the  pan»nt 
tt*  I  \ini  fc  .iMf«  fi'Uf'fr -/  'ff  if,  A  tru'l'-  union  i.<i  thus  lU^fino^l: 

'( lir  ♦rrni  UmU-  iifiion  iiu-iiIm  any  ronibinatum,  whether  teiii- 
|iMfiiiv  '»»  priiiijuirni,  f'.r  n*ytj|iiiin^  ihf^  n'laticins  l>etweeii  workmen 
utii\  iniichiR,  '.I  Irpf wfi'h  workiiM*n  untl  ^^drkinen,  or  between  masti^rs 
mImI  tiHiqff'io,  III  fill'  iiii|MiMin^<;  nvstrictive  conditions  on  the  ectnthict  of 
fitiv  h  II ill-  n\  )iii<un(*(v't,  wliftlirr  MK'li  c'oiiihinations  would  or  would  not. 
If  jliii  |iiiiii  i|iitl  iM'l  had  n«)r  luM>n  passiMl,  have  been  deemed  to  have 
tiiivti  nti  iitditwrul  riiiidiinatiun  hy  reason  of  some  one  or  more?  of  its 
|Mii|iiiotia  liriti^'  iti  irMtniiht  of  tnitle. 

riit'Ji*  I\M«  nri'i  luid  {\w  ('ons|)ira<'V  and  Protecti<m  of  Projx'rty 
\i  I  y.wt^  ihti  woiKin^.iiitMi  full  lilierty  of  action. 

riuM  nud^o  Mil'  idijtMl  of  a  Irade  dispute  lawful  |)rovided  the  means 
iid.*piod  l»\  n»o  wiirKiuiMnoii  an*  also  lawful.  That  is  to  say.  what  A 
mm  di»  hnu-'oll'  \  aiul  U  may  with  etpial  impunity  «l«i  in  ronrert. 
\i  loi^-.i  i^\»»  po»-.*»U'.  a IV  itHpiin'd  \o  "ronspin*"  in  the  eyes  nf  the  law. 
\\\  iho  id. I  d:M*.  indnidual  artion  misiht  Ih'  lawful,  but  the  mMnirnt 
tli.u  1.  u.M\  \\:r.  un.li'vtakou  l»\  two  |vrsons  the  aotii^n  lieiani**  ili«-jal 
kt\»?    ■.?v,^    i»\.;-.    >>ou'    hrtMr    :o    Iv    p;i!\is?ie«:   f  r   •^•■nspinii-y.      "i*'*!;- 
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''A?4  a  general  thin^:  it  may  l>e  said  that  the  courts  have  given  ft 
broad  constnjction  to  the  act  and  have  been  incHned  to  protect  work- 
ingmeii  against  *  intimidation'  even  when  that  method  of  coercion  ha^ 
not  lieen  attended  by  vitdence.'*  Generally  ^^peaking,  English  working- 
men  are  satislied  with  the  law.  '*It  has  permitted  us/'  further  to^ 
quote  from  the  report  already  mentioned,  *to  do  in  combination 
what  we  are  permitted  to  tlo  as  indivitiiials,  but  which  we  were  pro- 
hibited from  doing  in  association  liefore  that  law  came  into  etTc^^t;  it 
has  more  particularly  established  our  rights;  it  has  given  us  certain 
privileges  and  restrictions,  and  at  the  same  time  has  laid  equal 
privileges  and  restrictitnis  upon  euiph>ycrs,"' 

THE  CASE  OF  ALLEN  VEB3US  FLOOD. 

Before  leaving  tliis  branch  uf  the  subject  attention  must  be  called 
to  the  celebrated  case  of  Allen  t\  Flood,  because  labor  no  less  tlian 
capital  long  regarde<I  it  as  i^ne  of  the  most  important  decisions- 
affecting  their  rights,  Flooit  and  Taylor,  shipwrights,  expert  artisans^ 
anil  n)en  <»f  excellent  character,  were  employed  by  the  Glengall  Iron 
Company.  Tlieir  dismissal  was  demanded  by  the  Inde prudent 
Society  of  B<uler  Makers  and  Iron  and  Steel  Sliipbuihiers  scdely  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  workers  both  in  wood  and  iron.  Allen^ 
the  I>jndon  delegate  t>f  tlie  union,  frankly  admitted  that  his  union 
had  m>  ill  feehng  against  tlieir  employers  or  the  two  men,  but  that  the 
union  was  determined  to  prohibit  men  froni  working  both  in  wood 
and  in  iron,  and  he  threatened  that  unless  his  demanils  were  complied 
with  the  other  members  uf  the  unit>n  wouh!  strike.  The  two  men 
were  tlischarged.  They  then  brought  suit  against  Alk^n  antl  obtained 
ibin^ages.  From  this  verdict  Allen  appcaUMl,  and  the  decision  of  the. 
court  below  was  affirmed.  Allen  took  a  further  appeal  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  tlie  court  of  last  resort  in  England.  Eminent  counsel  on 
both  sides  argued  the  case  for  four  days,  December  U),  12,  16,  17, 
1895,  but  their  lordships  re(piired  further  argument  and  froui  March 
25  to  April  2,  1897*  the  case  wa-s  reargued,  when  their  lordships  ilitl  a 
thing  done  once  in  a  generation  and  ret[uesteil  the  attendance  of  eight 
of  the  most  eminent  judges  of  the  Kingdom  to  give  their  opinion  on 
questions  of  law.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  the  law  lords 
propounded  the  fidlowing  <piestion  to  the  judges:  '*Assummg  the 
evidence  given  by  the  plaintiffs'  witnesses  to  be  correct,  was  there  any 
evidence  of  a  cause  of  action  fit  to  be  left  to  the  jury!**  Two  months 
later  the  judges  delivered  their  opinion,  six  of  thv*m  agreeing  with  the 
two  lower  courts,  the  other  two  answering  their  lordsliips  in  the  nega- 
tive. The  opinion  of  the  judges,  however,  was  advisory  merely  and 
not  the  action  of  the  ctjurt.  On  DecendxT  14,  1807,  the  decision  was 
rendered,  the  judgment  of  the  court  below  being  reversed;  of  the 
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Iflfti  III  ibe  ^mm  cmlv  thn*e  joiiied  iu  the  ilj«fie]itm{ 

to  iDitft  eoBcise  form  the  jud|?meul  tif  ihe  liii^Hl 

I  Eoipirek  lUi:  Wlii'rr  mn  at*!  i^  la^^ui  m  itadf  till 

il  m  dotm  m  iaamit^riml.     Tt)  iiitiuec?  a  oiailer  to 

ai^  if  ib«  disieliar^  doen  not  iii%-ulva  a  Urpwh  (4 

tnci.  Iff  la  imliaw  a  fjeimin  nui  tu  employ  a  nenrAiil,  ereti  if  dun^ 

iainljr,  mml  f««aliiog  in  injury'  tu  Ibe  ^nrmtit,  ilii«^  tun  give  liiia 

r  caaae  of  aclioii*     HiL  dfciMCi  Itrukr  cIqwu  tiiiuij  i^f  ih^  reatrnkts 

:»iHlt  eiri]  aiid  ctunin^  l*ir,  atitl  a^  l^ird  Murm,  c^no  of  ibr  ilt«i^iiliiig 

ftU,  9«iii«   "Il  iiT»tiinir«i   l)ir  iirrrm hi^Jmtiii:  jyiltrial   upuiion  ii 

Hgbtud/^ 

The   arenrhebEiiBiE  iiiiport«ac«   of  llit«^  «l«>ctmf»ii    will    be    better 
indersi^ttHjpil  wbia  liter  'm^m  m  eummder^d. 


Fnim  the  d^le  of  ll  ITci  Iraib*  unjiin  act^  in  I8T1 

will!   1876  ttiili)   1900  I  belipvetj   that    tbf«  ctodt^  ut 

indusirial  narfan*  wa<>^B.  Iitl  that  they  could  ciutj  oh 

iir  off^MTr  itptn  I  eapiral  H-ftbout  Mubj^tti^jfl 


lo  the  peiLaliips  pal  IU  the  latter  year  t\wn 

m  libor  dij«^lr  ihal  tbe  tDasl  tmpfinatit  judici4 


affecltng  labor  ta        ^^ 

TAww  TA         cmmm. 
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In  June,  ISHW,  the  men  emplfirea  u>  Jhe  Taff  Vale  RailwaT  Com- 
pani .  a  Webb  raibiiaii  -yHU«m,  mtgm  ilimaliiifiml  and  gBrierally  in  ■ 
iiinir  <tf  ili^ontrni  Jamt^  !lnimi«,  iiae  rf  the  orgasisn^  >it><*rotarios 
of  the  Amaliraniaiovl  S^h iety  of  Railway  Servants  (the  railway  men's 
trade  uiiivm.  >taiioned  ai  Cardiff.  5i<^nt  a  circular  to  the  ajgnalmen  on 
the  Taff  \'aJo  >\>toni.  asking  ihem  if  they  were  in  favor  of  a  movement 
ti»  obtain  an  advaniv  of  wages,  pnnnoiion  by  seniority,  additional  pay 
for  Sinulay  duty,  an^l  a  ivarr^igemeni  of  their  hours.  In  bis  circular 
Mr.  Ilohnos  said:  'A  nior^^  favorable  oppi^rtunity  will  never  present 
it>t»lf.  and  if  wui  an^  dissati>fie\l  ^iih  present  conditiona,  sign  thisv 
pajHT  and  rtnuni  it  lo  me.* 

When  iliis  cireular  was  brvmglii  lo  ilie  attention  of  Mr.  Richard 
Bi^ll.  the  gtnieral  see  re  tar}'  of  the  ;>*H^ieiy  in  I>:Ad<m^  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Ih>hnes  warning  liim  that  he  was  exceeding  his  authority  and  was  in 
daiig^^r  *.»f  incurring  the  dL^pleasure  of  the  executive  cominiltee. 

Holnieii.  however,  refused  to  heed  the  warning  and  showed  that  he 
wa^s  deteruiiiied  to  make  trouble  l^etween  the  company  and  its  men. 
Despite  Bells  warning,  in  making  liis  official  report  for  July  to  his 
suix»rior  officer,  Ilohues  used  this  language: 

There  is  nothing  I  would  like  better  than  to  measure  swoids  with 

this  T.  V.  R.  dictator,  and  who  knows  how  soon  the  chance  maj  come! 

I  not  only  do  not  fear  him.  but  court  a  trv,  and  if  the  men  will  oolr 

7>rove  men,  I  shall  have  no  iear  ot  \W  Te»&\&,    TV«w  \a  ^VKadk. vaan: 

to  rub  out,  and  I  swear  1  wou\  tesx  \\!ii\\\ims\iee\SL^<JOfc- 
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The   fieeling    amaiior    the    men    grew.     Holmes   spoke    at    sereml 
meetmgf?;  at  which  he  used  language  similar  to  tliat  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
BelL     The  men  were  in  a  mood  to  strike^  but  while  still  in  an  uneer-  | 
tain  frame  of  mind  t!ie  company  drove  them  to  action. 

Ewington.  a  signalman  who  had  been  for  more  than  twenty  years 
in  the  contpany's  service,  and  who  had  taken  a  leading  {>art  in  tlie 
agitation  in  favor  of  improved  conditions,  wajs  ordered  to  be  trans- 
ferrer! to  a  remote  part  of  tiie  system.  Rightly  ur  WTongly,  the  men 
interprettMi  the  order  ns  an  attempt  to  intimidate  tliem  and  make  a 
victim  of  Ewington.  The  company  assert4*d  that,  i»n  the  contrary', 
Ewingl on's  transfer  was  in  the  natiu"e  of  a  promotion,  as  it  carried 
with  it  an  advance  of  about  50  cents  a  week.  At  the  time  E\rington 
received  hLs  notice  of  transfer  he  was  confined  to  liis  bed  with  rheu- 
matLsm  and  iht^reforc  was  physically  unalile  to  comply  with  liis 
ioBtnictions*  He  protested  against  being  tran,sf erred,  even  at  an 
increase  of  wages^  as  he  was  sati^sfied  where  he  was:  but,  on  Tecuxevy, 
finding  that  his  protest  was  unheeded,  offered  to  accept  the  new  place, 
only  to  be  told  that  inasnmch  as  he  had  refused  the  plac^  the  vac-ancy 
had  been  filled,  and  so  also  had  been  Ids  old  box  or  ** cabin.'*  Tlie 
company  then  offered  him  a  new  cabin,  but  at  75  centos  a  week  less 
than  he  formerly  received.  This  Ewington  decline<I  and  demanded 
that  he  be  restored  to  his  former  place.  The  company  refused  his 
demand. 

Holmes  inmiediately  made  the  Ewington  case  an  additional  reason 
for  war.  and  he  wrote  to  Bell  again  denouncing  the  company.  Bell 
replied  cautiously  hoping  thiit  the  protests  made  by  the  men  would 
lead  to  E^ingtons  reinstatement.  On  August  6,  the  men  determined 
to  strike  unless  Ewington  was  immediately  reinstated.  BpII  wrote 
to  Holmes  saying/' I  can  not  help  but  think  that  the  men  have  been 
verj^  impatient  and  verj-  undecided  as  to  their  course  of  action,  and  I 
fear  whether  whiit  they  have  dtme  will  be  conducive  to  the  l>est 
results.  They  [the  men]  scM*m  to  have  gone  absoKitely  on  their  own 
responsibility,  disregarding  tlie  society's  rules,  the  executive  commit- 
tee decisions,  and  all  reasonable  adA'ice.**  Bell  also  called  Holmes  s 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  movement  had  not  received  the  sanction 
of  the  executive  committee,  and  that  for  the  men  to  strike  without 
the  sfljiction  of  the  executive  committee  was  in  violation  of  the  rules. 
Holmes  knew  that  he  was  proceeding  unconstitutionally,  but  he  was 
determined  to  force  the  men  to  strike. 

»In  an  endeavor  to  avert  a  strike,  Mr.  Ritchie,  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade^  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  invited  Mr.  Bell  to  an 
imoflicial  conference,  and  Bell  went  to  Cardiff  to  try  to  induce  the 
men  to  acc*ept  a  compromise.  There  Holmes  bluntly  told  him  that  1 
he  did  not  want  his  interference,  and  that  the  men  were  aclitv^mde- 
pendentJr  of  the  socwiy.     Both  Mr.  U\lc\^e  tLiiA. "Nlv .  "C*^^  ^^\vVssss^^^ 
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ig  about  a  t^^ttloinent,  but  on  Au^st  19  the  pjt*»i!U- 

tlip  soeii^ty  »uiiipt*Ml  ii  rivHnhniuii  e*'!ii8iiriiig  the  men 

without  thi3  prior  carisent  of  the  conimitt^e,  coihI 

tiiiy  for  the  arbitrar)  renmval  of  Ewiji^jtoii*  recorn-^ 

y  rlTi»rt  be  iiuicli^  to  brin^^  the  (liHptitP  to  a  Hpt^tHlv 

0,  I     1    |rit*i»ing  to  mipport  fiimMrially  t?io  nmn.     In  obedi* 

„ij  tne  rm      Lion  uf  thn  t'xocutive  conunittea,  Mr.  Bell  wiml  to 

ii\  pornonuliY  to  takt*  i  (imiiiniid,  uutl  on  August  20  tbe  men  went 

rikc.     Ten      iy*i  later  a  cnnipronim^  wa^  rearhed,  and  within  a 

4  [iriirtiriiny  all  th**  int-n  Imd  boon  rcinstatml.     Thus  the  strikr^ 

of  the  >hortt'?^t  and  one  of  the  most  important  iti  thi'*  liisiorj^  nf 

ih  Irtbor^  wait  bn>iif?ht  to  an  oiid.  but  it  proved  ta  b©  quo  uf 

-iiof^t  costly  for  laoor  and  bad  n       ta  that  no  one  coiijd  have 

ipat<^rb 

as  soon  hb  the  men  went  on  strike,         faff  Vale*  Company  }>rou|,'ht 

it  ftgaini^t  mon>  (han  two  JnititbTd  inr    reach  of  ci>ntra«-t  in  bavins: 

the  eonipnny'M  siT%rice  without  n        e  i^r  on  ijhsuflieJt»nt  noiJre^^ 

in  the  ('iirdifr  poliec*  court  «bttv  of    ht^  men  were  each  ftnod  £^l 

K47)  and  costs.     Tlic  cnmpany  ipplicfl  ft*r  an  jnjtim-tion  to 

.niin  (^')    tlie  AnuiIj^Hiniited  Society       *    Hallway    Servant.'!*;    Bcll^ 

ilniei^,  and  the  other  oflicersi  and  t  fmta^rf*  gcsncrally  from  doini^l 

jrtnin  acths  allegi^d  to  be  illegal,  su»  .i     ,  picketing,  '* beset  ting**  th<! 

plaintiffN  sUitiuns,  infiinidiitini^'  mul  wsiu^  vi^ilencc  tnvviird  th**  t'nni- 

pany's  employees,  and  generally  interfering  with  and  obstructing 

the  conduct  of  the  company's  business;  also  claiming  damages  in  the 

sum  of  £24,626  ($119,842)  for  the  injury  done  to  the  plaintiffs  by  the 

loss  of  their  business  and  the  extra  expense  involved  arising  out  of  the 

unlawful  and  malicious  conspiracy  of  the  defendants.     A  temporary 

injunction  and  restraining  order  wa^  issued  against  Bell,  Holmes,  et  al., 

and  the  writ  made  returnable  cm  August  30. 

The  case  was  heard  in  the  high  court  of  justice  before  \Ir.  Justice 
Farwell,  who  took  imder  advisement  the  application  against  the  soci- 
ety, but  granted  an  interim  injunction  against  Bell  and  Holmes  to 
restrain  them  from  w  atching  and  besetting  the  works  of  the  plaintiffs 
or  the  places  of  residence  of  any  workman  employed  by  the  plaintiffs, 
for  the  purpose  of  persuading  or  preventing  any  persons  from  working 
for  the  plaintiffs.  On  September  5  he  made  two  orders,  one  refusing 
to  strike  the  name  of  the  society  out  of  the  action,  and  the  other  grant- 
ing an  interim  injunction  against  the  society,  holding,  contrary  to  the 
contention  of  the  society,  that  it  could  be  sued  as  a  trade  imion.  The 
defense  set  up  by  the  society  was  that  under  the  two  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment enacted  for  the  creation  of  trade  unions  (34  and  35  Vict.,  c.  31, 
and  39  and  49  Vict.,  c.  22,  more  generally  known  as  the  Trade  Union 
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ids  of  1871  and  1876),  a  tnulo  union  wii.s  neither  a  corporation  nor  an 
individual  nor  a  Hniited-Iiability  foinpany,  and  while  the  trustees  of 
the  union  were  empowered  to  bring  or  defend  any  action  touching  the 
pnjporty  nf  the  union,  and  in  all  r*isos  eoneemincr  the  real  or  personal 
pn>perty  of  the  union  might  isuo  or  be  sued,  the  union,  as  a  union,  was 
not  foUeetively  liable  for  the  aets  of  its  members  or  responsible  for 
those  aets  either  civilly  or  criminally.  The  im[>nrtance  of  a  judicial 
interpretation  of  this  section  of  the  act  was  o[  the  utmost  consequence 
to  the  trade  unions  no  less  than  to  the  general  ])ublic. 

Justi<*e  Farwell  gave  a  new  status  to  the  trade  unions  by  deciding 
that  the  union,  as  a  union,  was  an  entity  to  be  reached  by  the  process 
of  the  court,  arriving  at  his  conclusion  in  these  w^ords: 

iUthough  a  corporation  and  an  individual,  or  individuals  may  be 
the  only  entities  laiown  to  the  common  law  who  can  sue  or  he  sued, 
it  is  competent  to  the  legislature  to  give  to  an  association  of  indivitl- 
ualsj  which  is  neither  a  corporation  Jior  a  partnersliip  nor  an  individ- 
ual, a  capacity  fi>r  owning  property  and  acting  by  agents;  and  such 
capacity,  in  the  al>senre  of  express  enactment  to  tlie  contrary,  involves 
the  necessar\'  correlative  of  liability,  to  tlie  extent  of  such  property^  for 
the  acts  and  defaults  of  such  agents — in  other  words,  the  liability  of 
being  sued  in  its  registered  name. 

As  to  the  competency  of  the  action  against  Bell  and  Hobnes,  as 
individuals,  no  question  was  raised,  but  from  the  decision  granting  the 
interlocutory  injunction  against  the  stx-iety  an  appeal  was  taken. 

The  strike  terminated  long  before  the  appeal  ct)uld  be  heard ^  and, 
therefore,  so  far  as  the  injunction  affected  the  freedom  of  action  of  the 
parties  involved,  it  was  a  dead  lettt*r,  but  Iif»th  sitles  saw  at  once  that 
a  vital  questinn  was  at  issue.  The  TalT  Vale  (^onipany  knew  that  an 
action  for  damages  against  individual  members,  in  the  event  of  that 
aetiiin  being  successful,  would,  in  all  probability,  be  a  barren  victor}^, 
as  on  lather  occasions  employers  luid  obtained  verdicts  and  damages 
against  their  employees  which  eoidd  not  be  satisfied  because  the 
employees,  not  being  men  of  su1)statice,  had  no  prLiperty  that  could  be 
attached.  But  here  was  an  entirely  tlilTerent  case.  Here  was  a  soci- 
ety with  $1,500,000  in  its  treasur}%  and  if  the  decision  went  against  the 
flociety  it  could  not  escape  its  responsil>iIity.  Naturalh%  both  sides 
were  determined  to  defend  wiiat  each  considered  to  be  its  rights. 

The  ap|K?al  came  on  for  hearing  in  the  court  of  appeals  before  the 
master  of  the  rolls,  Lord  Justice  Collins,  and  Lord  Justice  Sterling,  on 
November  12,  1900.  The  only  question  at  issue  was  whether  Mr, 
Justice  Farwell  had  erred  in  deciding  that  the  society  could  be  sued» 
Mr,  Ilaldane,  Q.  C,  M,  P,,  for  the  appellants,  maintained  that,  follow- 
ing the  strict  letter  of  the  act^  of  1871  and  1H76,  a  trade  union  could 
not  be  sued.  Sir  E.  Clark,  Q.  C\,  for  the  respondents,  contended  that 
if  this  argument  was  sound  the  act  of  187  V  \\«wA.  ct^^V^A.  le^'^  ^sjossvaV^  ^'feX. 
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iiriiclfr  uf  n  clmrti^n^d  lib<*rtine.     I  iiiftinlaii)/ 
Ulaturc  intPiKled  tu  eroatr  uti  cut  113'-'* 
iveii  on  N<*vi^mt>er  21 »  tlii^  niaiit«*r  of  tlu'  roll*  rtjid- 
IS  t*pinitm  of  the  court.     Iti  lii^  opiiutiit  the  master  ol 


trade  union  can  br  ituc^d  in  the  tnannar  pniposrd  in  tlm  rawij,  Uhi 
.of  the  umon  will  be  Uiil»Ii*  lo  h**  tak^ti  in  rxceulion  under  a  jud|?- 
u  obtained  against  the  unit»ii  in  the  noricty  s*  nam*?,      Whi*ih«*r 
'^•"Xht  t*^*  he  HO  or  hot  is  <i!k*  t  liin*c  which  I  have  not  to  inijuirt'  into. 
*r  it  is  so,  that  is,  whether  the  nnioii  can  he  t^ned  in  thi8  manner 
^.^'d,  IH  antither  tnatter,  and  tliis  1  have  to  deride,      Mr.  Jus^fice 
well  haji  held  that  tlm  action  i.'^  inainUiinable  af^ain^l  the  union  in 
.     'ociety^s  name,  and  ag»*"«*  **^i«  iu'^'^^ietit  it  is  that  the  inembeni 
^  triide  unirjn  a|>[»CHh  id^jf*  in  ! he  early  part  of  hi<5 

inent  flays  what  ifl  iir        ^  truth  when  he  said  that  n 

ide  union  is  noilljer  n  ciiri      —  n  individual,  nor  a  partner- 

between  a  numWr  of  11  nd  in  thisi  I  entircdy  airrtT* 

?  can,  in  inv  jndpnent^  ur  .*,  t  that  at  eommon  law    the 

dants  coulcf  ni*t  Ik-  j^ued  ii  Mn  which  they  are  Hued  in 

etinn,  any  more  than  a  tri  luld  sue  a  defendant  in  the 

:>^  %  We?«t  End  eluh  for  g^     1  ed  by  hini  to  that  ehjh,  fur 

te  reason  that  the  name  _f  ,  is  not  the  name  of  a  corpo- 

L'u  ^.vrf  an  individual  uHMidier  of  :  nership,  w^hirh,  apart  fmm 

ute^  are  the  only  entities  known  io  ihe  law  a.s  heinj^  capuble  of 
Ag  sued.  In  order,  therefore,  that  the  action  can  he  maintained 
a^^ainHt  the  defendants  in  the  nnine  af  **  Anml|;ainaled  Hurii*ty  of  Kju!- 
wriv  ServantSj-'  there  ninst  be  some  j^tatiite  enablinj?  this  tt>  }>e  <lone, 
either  by  creatinfj;  the  society  a  corjjoration  or  enacting  that  it  may  bo 
sued  in  its  re<j:istered  name,  and  this,  as  the  learned  judge  states,  and 
in  this  I  also  agree,  depends  upon  the  true  construction  of  the  trades 
imion  acts. 

The  court  held  that  there  was  no  section  in  the  acts  empowering  a 
trade  union  to  sue  or  he  sued,  and  that  if  the  legislature  had  intended 
to  make  that  possible  "the  legislature  well  knew  how,  in  plain  terms, 
to  bring  about  such  a  result."  In  conclusion  the  master  of  the  rolls 
said : 

As  there  is  no  statute  empowering  this  action  to  be  brought  against 
the  union  in  its  registered  name,  it  is  not  maintainable  against  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Railw^ay  Servants,  eo  nomine,  and  these 
defendants  must  therefore  be  struck  out,  the  iniunction  against  them 
must  be  dissolved,  and  the  appeal  as  regards  tliese  defendants  must 
be  allowed  with  costs  here  and  below. 

From  the  judgment  the  company  asked  leave  to  appeal,  and  served 
notice  <m  the  societj^  that  it  had  lodged  an  appeal  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

The  appeal  w^as  heard  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lords  Mac- 
naghten,  Sliand,  Brampton,  and  Lindley,  the  court,  by  a  unanimous 
bencli,  overruling  the  court  oi  ap\>e«L\  «i\id  «v\^l^\s\ixv^  tha  \udeaient 
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of  Mr.  Jussiiee  Farwell.     lu  pronouncing  the  opinion  of  the  roiirt  the 
lA^rd  Chaiitellor  said:  ^i 

In  tins  ease  I  am  contenl  tu  adt»i>t  the  judgment  of  Fan^-ell,  J.»^| 
with  which  I  entirely'  euiieur;  and  I  eaii  not  lind  any  satisfactorv^^ 
answer  to  that  jiidtrnient  in  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  appeal  wliicn 
overruled  it.  If  the  legislature  1ms  created  a  tlung  wliicu  can  own 
proi>ertj%  which  can  employ  servants,  which  can  inflict  injnrv,  it 
must  be  taken,  I  tliink,  to  have  impliedly  given  the  power  to  nialte  it 
suable  in  a  court  of  law  for  injuries  purposely  done  by  it^s  authority 
and  pri^eurement.  I  move  your  Ituxtshins  that  the  judgment  of  the 
court  of  appeal  he  reversed,  and  that  of  Farwell,  J.,  restored. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  perhaps  the  foremost  of  contemporary  Englii>h 
sociologists,  thus  comments  on  this  decision  :(**) 

At  first  sight  there  would  seejn  little  or  nothing  \o  complain  about. 
The  judgnieut  pri^fess^*^  to  make  no  change  in  the  lawfulnes^s  of  trade 
unionism.     No  act  is  ostensibly  made  'ftTongful  which  was  not  wrong- 
ful l>efore.     And  if  a  trade  union,  directly  or  by  its  agents,  causes 
injun^'  or  damage  to  other  persons,  r»y  acts  not  warrant-ed  in  law, 
it  seems  not  ineqmtable  tliat  the  trade  uni<ui  it-sc^lf  should  be  made 
liable  for  what  it  hus  done.     The  real  grievance  <>f  the  trwde  unions^, 
and  the  serious  danger  to  their  continued  usefulness  and  ijn|>rt)ve-| 
ment,  lies  in  the  uncertainty  of  the  English  law  and  its  liability  to 
be  used  as  a  means  of  oppression.     Ttiis  danger  is  increaat^d,  and  the  I 
grievance  aggravated,  by  tlie  dislike  of  trade  unionism  and  strikes^  * 
wliich  nearly  all  judges  and  juries  share  with  the  rest  uf  the  upper 
and  middle  classes. 

Tde  public  opinion  of  the  propertied  and  professional  classes  is, 
in  fact,  even  more  hostile  to  trade  unionism  and  strikes  than  it  was 
a  generation  ago.     In  1867-1875,  when  trade  unionism  was  struggling 
for  legal  recognition,  it  seemed  Ut  many  people  only  fair  that,  as  the 
employers  were  left  frtM*  to  use  their  suiierionty  in  economic  strength, 
the  workmen  should  be  put  in  a  position  to  make  a  gtrod  fight  of  it 
against  the  employers.     Accordingly,  combinations  and  strikes  were 
legalizc*d,  and  some  sort  of  tx^aceml  picketing  was  expressly  author- 
ized by  statute.     So  long  as  no  physical  violence  was  used  or  openly 
threatened,  the  mild  tumult  and  disorder  of  a  strike,  a  certain  amount 
of  harmless  obstniction  of  the  thoroughfares,  and  animated  persua- 
sion of  blacklegs  by  the  pickets,  were  usually  tolerated  by  the  police, 
and  not  seriouslv  resented  by  the  employers.     It  all  l>elonged  to  the 
conception  of  a  labor  dispute  as  a  stand*up  tight  between  the  parties, 
in  which  the  State  could  do  no  more  than  keep  the  ring.     Gradually.i 
this  conception  has  given  Avay  in  favor  of  the  view  that,  quite  apart!' 
from  the  merit^s  of  the  case,  the  stoppage  of  work  by  an  industrial 
dispute  is  a  public  nuisance,  an  injurv^  to  the  commonweal,  which   , 
ought  to  be  prevented  by  the  Government.     Xforeover,  the  conditions  I 
of  the  wage  contract  are  no  longer  regarded  only  as  a  matter  of  pri- 
vate  concern.     The  gradual  extension  of  legislative  regidatiim  to  all  | 
industries^  and  its  successive  application  to  aifferent  classes  <»f  workers  | 
and  conditions  of  employment,  decisivelv  negatives  the  old  assump- 
tion of  the  employer  that  he  is  entitled  to  hire  his  labor  on  such 
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torms  as  he  lliinks  lit.  On  the  other  hand,  public  opinion  ha8  become  j 
unca-sy  about  the  capacity  of  English  manufacturers  to  hold  their' 
own  against  foreign  c<)nii>etition,  and  therefore  resents  as  a  crime 
against  tlie  coninninity  any  attempt  to  restrict  output  or  obstruct 
madiinerj''  of  which  the  trade  unions  mav  l>e  accused.  And  thus  we 
have  a  growing  public  opinion  in  favor  of  some  authoritative  tribunal 
of  conciliation  or  arbitration,  and  an  intense  dislike  of  any  organized 
interruption  of  industry  by  a  lockout  or  strike,  especially  when  this 
is  promoted  by  a  trade  union  which  is  believed — often  on  the  strength 
of  the  wildest  accusations  in  the  newspapers — to  be  unfriendly  to  the, 
utmost  possible  improvement  of  processes  in  its  trade. 

I-.abor,  naturally,  bitterly,  denounced  the  decision  and  regarded  it 
as  another  scandalous  illustration  of  ** judge-made  law;*'  of  the 
perversion  of  the  intent  of  the  legislature  by  hostile  judicial  inter- 
pretation. Labor  at  once  began  a  campaign  to  secure  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Trade  Union  Acts,  by  which  the  legislature  should  afilrnia- 
tively  declare  that  the  funds  of  trade  unions  were  not  liable  for  any 
act  of  a  trade  union  that  was  not  in  itself  criminal,  even  if  its  pur- 
pose was  to  cause  injury;  and  further  that  the  union  should  not  be 
held  civilly  liable  for  th(»  acts  of  its  individual  members  if  such  acts 
had  not  been  sanctioned,  or  had  been  repudiated,  by  the  duly 
authorized  exc^cutive  body. 

Mr.  Bell,  who,  in  addition  to  being  secretary  of  his  union,  is  a 
member  of  Parliament,  intro(]u<-ed  a  bill  "to  legalize  the  conduct 
of  trade  disputes."      Mr.  HrlPs  l)ill  provided  that: 

Where  n\\  act  is  done  in  ('oiiteini)lati()n  or  furtherance  of  a  trade 
dis[)iit(\  tlu*  ncrson  doing  \\\o  art  shall  not  be  liable  to  an  action  on 
the  ground  that  by  that  act  he  interfc^n^i,  or  intended  to  interfen*, 
either  with  the  (^\e^•is(^  l)y  another*  person  of  his  right  to  <'arry  on 
his  business,  or  with  the  estahhslnnent  of  contractual  relations 
betw(»en  other  persons:  Prorldtd^  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall 
exempt  such  persons  from  hal)ility  on  any  other  ground. 

An  agnHMuent  or<*onihination  by  two  or  more  persons  to  do  or  procure 
to  be  done  any  act  in  contenn)lati()n  or  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute 
shall  not  l)e  ground  for  an  action,  if  such  act  when  done  by  one  pers<m 
is  not.  a  ground  (dv  an  action. 

An  action  shall  not  Ix^  brought  against  a  trade  union,  or  against 
any  person  or  persons  repr<\senting  the  members  of  a  trade  union  in 
his  or  th(»ir  r(\spective  capacity,  for  any  act  done  in  contemplation 
or  furtherance  of  a   tradc^  dispute. 

Attending  at  or  nc^ar  \\w  hous<*  or  pla<'e  where  a  person  resides,  or 
works,  or  carries  on  business,  or  hapfXMis  to  be,  or  the  approach  to 
su<'h  a  house  or  plac(»,  in  onh'r  men»ly  to  persuade  such  person 
peaceably  lo  do  or  abstain  from  doing  that  which  he  has  a  legal  right 
to  do  or  abstain  from  doing,  shall  not  be  deemed  as  watching  or 
besetting  within  the  meaning  of  scM'tion  7  of  the  Conspiracy  and 
Trotection  of  Property  Act,  JSTT). 


I 
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Tlie  bill,  however,  did  not  become  a  law,  but  the  Government  of  the 
day  admitted  that  an  iiiquiiy  was  necessary,  and  a  royal  roinniission 
was  appointed.  In  ilarch,  1906,  the  Government  l>rought  in  a  bill 
amendatory  of  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property  Act,  to 

meet  tlie  demands  of  hibor,  which  was  finally  passed,  December  21, 
19(}tj,  as  the  Trade  Disputes  Act  1006.  This  act  contaiin?  the  follow- 
ing provisions: 

An  act  dune  in  pui^^yanee  of  an  agi'eement  or  combination  by  two 
or  more  persons  snail,  if  done  in  contemplatiori  or  furtherance  of  a  ' 
trade  dispute,  not  be  actionable  unless  the  act,  if  done  without  any 
such  aproement  or  combination,  would  be  actionable,  ^ 

It  sliall  be  lawful  for  one  or  more  persons,  acting  on  their  own 
belialf  or  on  behalf  of  a  trade  union  or  of  an  individual  employer  or 
iirni  in  contemplati<jn  or  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute,  to  attend  at 
or  near  a  house  or  place  where  a  i^^rstin  resides  or  works  or  carries 
on  business  or  hap|H'ns  to  be,  if  they  so  attend  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  jM^acefully  ol>taining  or  communicating  information,  or  of 
peacefully  persuading  any  pei'son  to  work  or  abstain  from  working. 

An  act  done  by  a  person  m  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a  trade 
dispute  shall  not  be  actionable  on  the  ground  only  that  it  inducer 
some  other  i>erson  to  break  a  contract  of  emplojqnent  or  that  it  is 
an  uiterference  with  the  trade,  business,  or  emplo\^uent  of  some 
other  person,  or  with  the  riplii  of  sojne  other  person  to  dfepose  of  his 
ffipital  or  his  labor  as  he  wills* 

An  action  against  a  trade  imion,  %vhether  of  workmen  w  masters, 
or  against  any  members  or  ofticials  thereof  on  behalf  of  themselves 
and  all  other  members  of  the  trade  nuiou  in  resf)ect  of  any  tortious 
act  alleged  to  have  been  cojnmitted  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  trade 
union,  sliall  not  be  entertained  by  any  court, 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  afleet  the  habihty  of  the_tiii8tee8  of  a    ^ 
trade  union  to  be  sued   in   the   events   provide tl   for   by  the 'Trades 
Union  Act»  1871,  section  nine,  except  in  respect  of  any  tortious  act 
committed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  union  in  contemplation  or  in  fur- 
therance of  a  trade  dispute. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  act  gives  to  trade  unions,  whether  of  work- 
men or  mastei's,  immunity  from  being  sued  '*  in  respect  of  any  tor- 
tious act/'  If  it  had  been  a  law  at  the  time  of  the  TaOf  Vale  Rail- 
way strike  that  company  could  not  liave  recovered  damages  from 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants. 

It  has  been  made  manifest  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  centuiy 
societ}^  had  no  recognition  of  the  duty  it  owed  to  the  manual  worker. 
There  was  no  conception  of  what  in  latter  days  has  been  termed 
"  paternalism/'  usually  employed  as  a  term  of  reproach  and  disap- 
probation; of  the  ethical  relations  between  employer  and  employee; 
of  the  obligations  capital  owes  to  the  jneans  by  wliicb  it  is  produced— 
that  is,  the  men  whose  laI>or  creates  wealth.  It  has  alread\5^  Uoi^^ 
observed  that  aU  the  legislation  wlvic\\.  \v8ta  Vexe  Na^cviL  <iAiv^v\«t^  ^^ 


J 


\»LXnx  cif  t&E  »i;ml4u  ctf 

tepjlaligra  for  the  pcotwtioii  aikI  the  mofml 

neat  of  a  c\^m — the  do-cmBed  ''working  ekM,^  lo 

»j|^ — that  rfqiiirKi  th^  pn>ti^ik»n  of  AocictT  to  i»T» 

Um  dc        tatton^  a(  mmmIv.     It  wm&  tli«  frmok  rreogTUlictn  uf ' 

^i:  il  wkh  ui  mdosamloAgmtmi  thiil  tn  tlw  coiiiplas  ctf|(:&Di2a^ 

^i  soeietv  lh««  norker  at»d  the  producer,  bom  to  m  lower  iolellw- 

fttie,  uruible  to  Advttnoe  themielvei  by  me&i^  nf  ihiBir  nwa 

Mad  efforts*  ftiul  jel  tlic  ageocr  wherebj  Gociptr  sdrauc^d*  were 

ed  to  at  Ii^^+t  n  hhari^  nf  thnif  rontribtition  t*>  i*orietj"*j|  welfare, 

»  bofcifiniiig  of  tlw?  uitictt^iith  €?^titur>"  the  leginklor  mhij  wotilc] 

e  iNiotKji9«e<l  lliiit  the  workinguiaii  iibould  he  compeaiiAied  by  hj» 

y§k  far  an  injury  ireeived  in  the  i!oiirM»of  hza^mploTfiirnl,  not 

d  by  hlNi  own  ne        tj     f  a«  ^  i  (if  rii|r^^  wciuld  liavr  Itwn 

li»l  iy»  inid  or  an  m  i\     We  luive  !i4>eii  how  tht* 

rers   oppoeied   u^  the   proper   prtitiM^ticm   of 

«     We  have  i»een  on  ia^e^rd  iiuiQufacturer»  liail 

a  and  hetilth  of  t\m..  e^.     Wp  have  ^4*011  all  thij;;^ 

wt'  find  on  the  n       d      pop      af  England  a  law  by  whicli 

■ed  in  the  courae  of  thedr  yiiietit  are  rrmij>eiwtated  Iir 

miiployeni.     It  b  the  lit  ting  t^  Ici^lalion  tliut,  bpginmng 

an  aiteuipt  to  nave  mere  liabif      roin  the  Wh  of  indii^tml 

ftven%  now  seeks  to  givo  to  men  a  jii->.    iroportton  of  their  labor. 

workmp:ns  compensation  acts. 

On  Au^st  (5,  1897,  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  the  Workmen's 
(.Compensation  Act  (60  and  61  Vict.,  c.  37),  wliich  came  into  operation 
on  July  1,  1S98.  This  act  provides,  in  brief,  tliat  a  workman  killed 
or  injured  in  tlie  course  of  his  duty,  whose  death  or  injmy  was  not  due 
to  his  own  negligence  or  the  willful  violation  of  anj^  rule  or  regulation 
made  by  the  proper  authorities  or  his  employers  for  his  protoction  or 
safety,  shall  be  compensated  according  to  a  fixed  schedule.  The 
law  was  important  for  more  than  one  reason.  It  was,  in  the  first 
place,  a  great  advance  in  social  legislation;  in  the  second  place,  this 
act  had  the  effect  practically,  even  if  not  statutorily,  to  destroy 
the  old  doctrine  of  ^*  common  employment/*  The  common  law  of 
P^ngland  recognized  the  liability  of  an  employer  to  compensate  an 
employee  for  an^ injury  received  by  the  employee  in  his  service,  sub- 
ject to  certain  conditions,  but  it  relieved  the  emplijyer  of  liability 
wh(Te  tlie  injur^i  was  caused  by  a  fellow-employee,  their  employment 
being  common.  Thus,  to  quote  from  the  Report  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  of  1903  Appoin  fed  to  Inquire  into  the  Law  on  Workmen's 
Compensation,  'Mhe  representatives  of  a  deceased  sailor  who  has  lost 
his  life  through  the  negligence  of  the  captain  of  the  ship  have  no 
remedy  against  the  o>M\eTs,  w\\o  ate  lV\ci  e.o\mwoTL  employers  both  of 
the  captain  and  of  the  miuTeA  matv?'    tW  tv^^  \«^k  \»a\ASKi^  "Qca 


liahilitv   upon    the    employor   irr€»specti\(*    cuf    the    joint    ftgency   of 

•  employer  and  fellow Heinplo3^ee.  The  purpose  sought  to  be  attained 
was  concisely  set  forth  by  Mr*  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.  P.,  who 

moved  an  amendment  to  the  l>iil  of  189;>,  whieh  failed  to  become  a 

I  law,  in  these  words:  **That  no  amendment  of  the  law  relating  to 
employers-  liability  vdll  be  final  or  satisfactorv^  which  doe-s  not  provide 
compeiisatiun  to  workmen  for  all  injuries  sustained  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  their  employ ment^  and  not  cauiied  by  theii*  own  acts  or 
default/' 

■  To  quote  again  from  the  departmental  report  already  cited: 
In  1S97  the  measure  which  is  now  law  was  introduced.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  overrate  the  boldness  or  the  importance  of  the  step  then 
■  taken  by  the  legislature.  *  ♦  *  Xhe  proposal  was  somewhat 
startling,  for  iiitherlo  the  law  had  never  recognized  a  personal  lia- 
biiiiy,  except  ai>^  a  consequence  of  breach  of  contract  or  some  wTong- 
I  fnl  act  or  omission.  It  is  true  that  our  law  and  the  law  of  the  Ignited 
H  Statcii  of  America,  which  was  derived  from  it,  had  gone  very  far  in 
B  rec'ogniziug  a  personal  liability  in  the  employer  for  tlie  wrongful  act 
or  omission  ofperst^ns  em]>loyed  by  him,  even  witlioiit  any  personal 
default  on  the  part  of  the  employer  liimself.  Vicarious  responsibility 
of  this  kind  is  in  some  form  an  element  of  all  systems  of  European  law 
and  of  those  derived  from  it:  but,  as  already  stated,  the  Knghsh  law 
carried  the  idea  further  than  that  of  most  otlier  couutries.  But  it  was 
a  departure  from  legal  principle  to  enact  that  a  pei-sona!  respoiLsil^ility 
should  exist,  although  there  nad  been  no  breach  of  contract  or  wrong- 
doing on  the  part  either  of  the  employer  or  of  anyone  for  whom  he  was 
responsible.  However,  the  step  was  taken,  and  this  anomaly  has 
been  establLshed  as  part  of  our  law.  Other  European  countries  and 
British  colonies  have  followed  the  example  of  the  legislature* of  the 
T'nited  Kingdom.  In  effec^t,  upon  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act,  1S1I7,  tiie  legislature  attached  lo  every  con- 
tract of  employment  in  the  industries  to  which  t lie  act  related  the 
term  t!mt  for  indiistrial  accidents  arising  out  of  the  occupation  wnder 
the  specified  conditions  compensation  should  be  paid  In'  the  employer 
to  the  amount  and  in  the  manner  provided  for  by  the  act.     There  are 

■  no  means  of  escaping  or  limiting  tliis  liabilitv,  except  under  condi- 
tions (to  l>e  noticed  hereafter)  by  which  equafor  gi-eater  benefits  are 
secured  to  the  workmen. 

This  legislation  was  stated   by  the  ministers  responsible  for  its 

introduction  to  be  of  an  experimental  character.     But  it  is  obvious 

that  as  soon  as  it  was  nassed  the  contractual  relations  of  employ ei*s 

and  employed  who  fell  within  its  scope  underwent  a  A^ast  change. 

Wliatever  the  true  eciuioniic  view  may  be  as  to  the  ultimate  incidence 

of  the  cost  of  compensation,  a  burden  of  greater  or  less  weight  was,  in 

L  the  first  instance*  at  all  events,  tlirown  upon  the  employers  and  a 

B  benefit  conferred  on  the  workmen.     This  change  has  been  too  far* 

^reaching  to  admit  of  any  recurrence  to  the  former  state  of  things. 

The  ouestions  for  the  future  must  be,  not  whether  the  workman 

I  should  continue  to  have  a  lepil  right  to  be  relieved  from  some  portion  of 
the  loj?s  caused  by  Iiulustrial  accidents,  but  what  amendments  are 
required  in  the  law  providing  for  thai  leWel  «^  tc^^iw^^  N>^^  i^^^t^^s^ 
method  and  detailed  means  of  aflordnigU^  Vy\\^\\vev  ^w^j  ^\x$l -^^Nas^X* 
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I  elian^w  are  mjiiircd  in  tin*  rxl^tii  or  Uinjtn  tif  tliAt  rf>Grf,  or  tn  the 
V  MKrtinty  for  its  provkion  and  jn«ttiU!aftOo«p  &ail  wtietlir^r  ^iiniUr 
|iririk^*m  ihoiilil  be  extiHrdcnl  in  eluwwi  of  work  fteopk  not  mm 
wit  hill  the  Uir.  The  farmer  controveniM  ftn  to  **coniimwi  vniiibv^ 
mpfit/'  ''rolrnti  iion  fit  injiim/*  *'eontrihuton*  ne^igeoci?/'  mo  hriA 
tJbi*  i«c'0|>e  of  th«  Wcir)unen*9»  CoriipCTM*tii>ti  Act  ui  eonrmied.  hafft^, 
pnu!ttailty  pottHNl  im-ftv.  SJI 

TI10  hktor>'  of  the  law  is  the  hkton^  of  «il  mmihr  Icgkljttinn.  It 
Itu  bocotne  a  pmiorh  that  lib«t4>nr  rrpaats  itiu^lf,  And  ccrtAtnl^*  il  k 
true  thAi  the  evdhiiiijn  of  MMrkly  k  ctfii:^uni|^riitor\%  tliat  !«(>ciaty  in 
iU  (irofrrfsMifi  tiioveiiient  flcM^  not  a^end  perpendieularly,  but 
rearlim  a  higher  [ilane  orily  by  working  arouiid  and  tutjelung  tn  ItM 
pAih  lite  €irt:imifi*rem'ft  nt  prf*jiitlire  uml  prei'onceivod  eiror.  Tha 
law  eriixiuntered  the  ^anie  (jppcMJtujn  thut  the  early  faetorj"  aclj*  did. 
It  met  the  n^bUin<>e  uf  capital;  whir-h  -^aw  in  it  another  atlji4:;k  on  ita 
rii^hUi;  it  waa  antagonized  l>y  vvorkitigtrii?n.  fur  wlui^i  benefit  it  was 
fHJiight  lo  tie  eriaeied,  beeaiuto  they  tKdi*^%'e*l  the  burden  of  its  immI 

(would  be  laid  tipiin  them*  Wc^  hnve  here  a  dnimatic  illujitration  uf 
thij*  circular  evuhin<in  of  Hoeiety  to  which  referencje  hoM  been  made. 
The  opptinition  to  the  Workmen's  Compemation  Aet  waa  parallel  io 
thftt  whicli  made  both  employern  and  einployeen  league  agatn^^t  the 
ttelH  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  laM  century,  re&triotirig  the  houns  nf 
P  labor  of  adults  in  factories.  Tlie  employern  l>elievi*d  that  any  reduc- 
tion would  affect  their  profits;  the  workingmen  believed  that  the 
reduction  of  hours,  and  consequently  a  reduction  of  output,  would 
enhance  the  cost  of  production  and  diminish  their  wages,  and  that 
they  wOuld  suffer  by  the  propose<l  legislation. 

Th(i  lapse  of  three-quarters  of  a  century  found  prejudice  and  igno- 
rance as  (irndy  intrenched  as  ever,  and  despite  the  advancement  in 
the  science  of  economics  men  were  still  unenlightened  by  its  teachings. 
Prior  to  the  passage  of  tlie  bill  Mr.  John  Wilson,  a  member  of  Parlia- 
nu^nt  and  the  secretary  of  the  Durham  Coal  Miner's  Association,  who 
had  previously  declared  that  '*  there  is  not 'a  question  within  the 
probabilities  of  legislation  wliicli  so  vitally  affects  our  interests,^' 
thus  commented  on  the  bill  in  a  circular  sent  to  his  association: 

liut  suppose  a  universal  sclieme  of  compensation  for  all  accidents 
establisheci,  and  as  easily  as  water  flowing  down  a  hill  we  received 
the  amount  arranged  by  the  State  for  the  class  of  accident  we  had 
received.  Whence  comes  the  money?  The  ready  but  incorrect 
answer  will  be,  no  doubt,  from  the  employer.  It  will  come  no  more 
from  him  than  the  water  we  drink  conies  from  the  tap  or  pipe  it  runs 
out  of.  It  may  run  out  of  the  tap,  but  it  must  first  come  from 
the  spring  or  other  source.  So  the  money  paid  will  come  from  the 
spring  of  the  employer's  wealth — the  labor  of  the  workman.  The 
employers  are  alive  to  that  simple  truth  of  political  economy.  In 
CO/1  versa tion  with  one  larp^e  e\\\^\o\eiT  Iv^i  «udmitted  that^  and  it  can 
not  be  successfully  controverted;-^  v\.  wwjXi^  d^Tvi^^,>a>a\.\^^\.Ts&s5\R^. 


.  may  be  fairly 

■  called  the  representative  of  capital  waij  not  dissimilar.  Mr.  Asquith, 
a  former  secretary  of  state  for  home  affairs  and  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  in  the  present  Government,  in  dlseiissintr  the  hill  in  the 
House  of  CommoiiSj  said  that  a  hirge  share  of  the  burden  would  fall 
upon  wages  and  that  little  benefit  would  accrue  to  workmen.  To  this 
Mr.  Chamberlain  replied  that  even  admitting  the  corr€*ctness  of  the 
argument,  ^' every  addition  to  the  cost  of  manufacture  must  come 
out  of  wages,  wliich»  I  think,  will  reduce  the  argument  to  an  absurd- 
ity/* The  colliery  proprietors  protested  against  the  legislation 
■  because,  they  maintained,  it  wovdd  create  a  liability  that  would  be 
ruinous  and  impose  a  charge  of  about  6  cents  a  ton  on  mining.  Mr. 
Wilson  scoffetl  at  these  tears  and  again  asserted  that  the  compensa- 

»tion  would  come  out  of  the  p*x*ket8  of  the  workingmen. 
No  one  can  have  read  tliis  imperfect  historj^  of  factory  legisla- 
tion without  being  impressed  with  the  fact  tliat  dangei^  anticipated 
by  legislative  control  have  never  been  realized,  and  that  instead  of 
harm  having  resulted  from  legislative  interference  good  has  followed. 
It  is  so  in  the  case  of  the  compensation  act  of  1897.     Employers  have 

»not  been  ruined  and  the  wages  of  workingmen  have  not  been  reduced 
because  of  the  passage  of  the  law.  The  original  enactment  applied 
to  employment  on  railwa3^s,  in  factories,  mines,  quarries,  and  engi-- 
neering  works^  and  in  building  operations  exceeding  30  feet  in  height. 
By  an  amendment  to  the  act^  in  1900,  argicultural  laborers  were 
included  in  itvS  provisions.     On  December  21,  1900,  the  Workmen's 

ICtmi|>ensation  Act,  1906,  was  passed,  loider  the  provisions  of  which 
practically  all  workingmen  are  entitled  to  compensation.  This  act 
wall  take  effect  July  1,  1907. 
**  Wliether  the  Compensation  Acts  of  1897  and  1900  have  conferred 
substantial  benefits  on  those  classes  of  workingmen  who  are  in  a 
position  to  take  advantage  of  them,  we  think  that  the  general  answer 
must  be  decidedly  in  the  affirmative/'  is  the  judgment  of  the  depart- 
mental commission  already  referred  to.  ^'Previous  to  the  coming 
into  operation  of  these  acts,"'  the  rep^irt  continues,  *'it  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  tliat  the  whole  burden  of  the  loss  occasioned  by 
industrial  accidents  fell  upon  the  workmen,  subject  to  the  numerous 
exceptions  wliere  the  burden  was  alleviated  b}'  the  generosity  of  the 

■  employer,  either  by  help  afforded  immediately  to  the  injured  work- 
man^  or  by  contribution  to  sick  or  accident  funds.    Perhaps  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  claim   enforceable   by  law  for  assistance  voluntarily 
given  may  in  some  cases    be  matter  of  regre|,  as  interfering  with    ^J 
very  satisfactory  relations  between  employer  and  employed.     But,    ^M 
notwitlistanding  this  consideration,  it  seems  right  and  necessary  to    ^ 
make  l>y  law  systematic  provisions  for  relief  from  tbe  cowaeo^^vvyts* 
of  mdui^trial  accidents.     In  this  way  alone  caiv  sotlxv^  ^^^.^x^^i  c»\  >xk^ 
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iiMi,  and  wnrkprs   in  thv>  it\du.Htrien  mitliin  thr  Lw 

Hid  tiio-(^  dopemUMit  un  thoiii  hiAVO  r<*4it*cm«liU*  ii*c«!* 

aithdtAntial  i^lief  from  thi^  eonf^ociiienceA  of  inim^ 

ten^i  n\.  I  that,  in  i\w  f^rent  majoritT  of  cfiij«'«.  wiitioitt  liti- 

doJay,  or  exi>eiis**.  ' 

it  ** protective  IfHrinihttion*'  was  placed  on  th^  aWtutr  boob 

The  year  \W*'i  saw  the  liita<f^  most  iiiiportjint  enaclntfmt, 

^for  n  iHomt^iiU  those  twt>  pmodM — tlw?  nineteenth  cM^nturrat 

irth  ami  the  rentur^"  at  H^  vlat^e.     Then  the  nurkin^tiiAo,  hit^  vkjff. 

lU  his  chitdn^it  were  at  the  mprev  of  thi*  master.     Hours  of  labor 

re  h>ng^  mork  waR  done  in  mijisaiutary  ^iirroundjiigi^,  &cridr*nt^  clti4«  to 

iitiinal  carek^BllAW ft^'^  "^^ed  «r««  «.m^..q|||  .  n^^  moral  and  niateml 

slfare  of  the  worker  was  no  04  ,        m  eniployt^r  and  a  inalu^r  4if 

preiuc  indltTeretl^  U»  th©  Stiitto  ttempt  on  the  part  of  nark- 

iwen  to  radr^N  their  wrungs*^  tc  a  liigher  w«gt\  or  a  d€»f*rea^e 

i«  workifii^  day  thiit  wuji  deaxii  th€*ir  Houhi  bb  Weill  a^  their 

8.  deji:ra4ling  their  wive^,  and  --       ialbin^  their  offj^j»rifi^,  wai 

ise  agniit^l  tiie  lawn  and  pun  h  bs  such.     At  pra^^nt  the 

iTiiion  Arts  and  other  act^  fivo  workin^riien  the  fnti«@t 

.y  of  aetion  mid  frt*edom  of  el  Tliey  may  work  or  not.  an  it 

990111  good  to  tliem;  they  may  r.        into  oomhinalinns  to  M4M*urp 

iD^reaa^  of  waives  or  w  decrease  o*  j  ours:  their  aotioni*  may  be 

frankly  t*iken  *-in  restraint  of  tnide,"  but  they  fate  no  iietinltii*8  i>f 

the  law.     The  State  is  jeah)us  of  its  women  and  children,  it  protects 

them  against  their  own  ignorance  and  weakness  and  from  the  avarice 

of  the  employer,  and,  as  the  capstone  of  benevolent  legislation,  it 

gives  the  workman  injured  or  killed  in  the  line  of  his  duty  a  pecuniary 

claim  on  his  employer,  who  must  compensate  him  according  to  a 

well-defined  schedule. 

''  The  ultimate  end  of  factors'  legislation  is  to  prescribe  conditions  of 
existence  below  wliich  population  shall  not  decline/'  (•)  was  a  state- 
ment made  at  the  time  when  it  was  contended  that  unless  little 
children  were  worked  to  the  last  remnant  of  their  feeble  strength 
trade  would  be  ruined.  The  end  sought  to  be  attained  has,  in  a 
measure,  been  reached. 


«Thc-  Times,  Juiu-  12,  1874, 
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MY    LArN<'EU»T    PACKER,    B.    L. 

CIIAXiilXG  ATTITUDE  OF  PUBLIC  UPIMUX  AS  TO 
RELATIONS  OF  MASTER  AND  SERVANT. 

The  attittule  of  piihlic  opinion  in  England  toward  the  relations  of 
master  mid  serviiiit,  of  wliirli  the  latest  Iiiw  i-enrnlntiiig  the  nceidents 
of  industry  is  an  outcome,  is  shown  bv  the  cnrrent  tlecision:s  of 
judges,  by  attempted  legislation,  and  by  the  k»gishitinn  adopted. 

That  tins  attitude  Ims  changed  greatly  with  tlie  times  is  illustrated 
by  Parliament's  expn»ssion  of  view  in  18:^5,  that  **  all  conibinutions 
of  workmen  are  injnriou^  to  trade,"  while  in  1875  a  diametrically 
opposite  view  was  hehLand  legishitinn  was  enat*ted  in  aeeordan<H*  witli 
that  view,  it  l:>eing  then  admitted  by  the  Conservative  leader,  Ixird 
Beaconsfield,  that  ^'  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country 
employer  and  employed  sit  under  efpia!  hnvs/*  Again,  in  1837  it  is 
sai<l  that  "' principles  of  justice  and  gotMl  sens*»  *'  require  "that  a 
workman  should  take  on  himself  all  the  ordinary  risks  of  his  employ- 
ment*'' while  in  1807  the  legislature  said,  *' sound  eeonoinie  dtK*trine 
requin^s  that  the  employer  shall  take  all  the  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary risks  involved  in  the  carrying  cm  of  his  industry/' (") 

Examination  of  llie  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  1807,  as 
amended  in  191HJ,  of  the  parliamentary  steps  by  which  it  became  law, 
and  of  Ua  working*  leads  at  the  outset  to  an  inquiry  into  judicial 
decisions  of  sixty  years  iK^fore,  and  the  measures  subsequently  intro- 
duced into  Parliamejk^ dealing  with  accidents  which  were  the  result 
of  the  growth  and  concentration  of  imbistries. 

CO:\LMON  LAW  OF  NEGLIGENCE. 

In  1B37  the  general  jHlnciples  of  the  ctmmion  hiw  of  negligenee 
formed  the  only  basis  of  recovery  by  a  workman  from  his  employer 
for  an  accident,  lender  these  general  principles  a  man  was  held  to 
be  n^sponsible  to  others,  including  his  servants,  for  injuries  ix^sulting 
from  his  own  negligent  acts,  or  froui  the  negligent  acts  of  his  agents 
in  the  scope  of  their  employment, 

FEI.LOW-SEBVANT   DOCTRINE. 

A  decision  rendered  by  I>ord  Abinger  in  1837  under  the  common 
law  of  negligence,  in  the  case  of  Prie^tlj^  e,  Fowder  (3  Mees.  &  W*  1, 
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re  5),  is  largely  rcs]wiif^]hle  for  stibs<?qiietit  iitteinpteft 

I. on  MiKt  lor  k*gislati(Hi  cnnc'ttH!  airrctiii^  «  iturster's  respoiM- 

Y  to  his  servant  in  case  of  negligence.     In  thi«  decigion  wjit- 

nneiiltcd  the  dntirine  **  (hat  h  master  ooiild  not  l>e  hehl  i*et^pon?^ibIt* 

iiii  rtroit]c*nt  tu  his  H.^rv»int  if  ^n(•h  aroident  wt^re  can^*tl  by  llie 

•ence  of  a  fellow-**rvmit/'  thin  Wing  ealled  •'  the  fel!ow->sei  vant 

L'lrine/'  or  "  the  doctrine  of  rontnion  eni|doynient/*     This  doctriiK% 

I  let  her  rigluly  i^r  wnnigly  cxponnfled  in  this  devi>siun^  ha?^  o|K?raietl 

u  defenM*  to  actiotiH  by  ^*rvant3i  aij^ini^  tlieir  inaHtei»j^  for  daiuagr:? 

injiirie;>  reuniting  from  thc?^  uegligejiee  of  their  mtistert^  ag^ntF,  if 

fieh  agi*nts  wen*  l"eUo\v-M'r\jyjt<j  ant  I  ha^^  tiuiH  k'ft  the  wurkman  no 

less  in  mii uy  caaeii  where  »  stiiil|^!r  wonld  have  bad  redi-ess, 

IS   felh»W'Si*rvant    ihjctrine   has   Immui    support t*(l    on    the    gi^ouiid 

L  ii?i  expedieney  (as  piTventing  aeenmulatiou  of  alarming  Jiabilily), 

i  the  gruuntl  of  'Mts  tending  to  prevent  accidents"    (by  making 

h  servant  watch  bin  fellow-iservant),  and  on  the  ground  of  "eon* 

.et ''    (it    Wing  held   to   lie   one   nf   the   *' implied   terms'"   of   th<^ 

itiiiet  of  emph>yment).     On  the  oilier  hand,  it  has  been  the  subject 

bitter  attack  rver  since  it  was  euunciated,  the  statement  having 

:i  loade  that  it  was  an  exception  to  the  general  law  of  negligence, 

iting  workmen  in  a  worse  position  than  strangers  to  their  employer; 

lal  it  Irodi^d  hi  mnkr  rmpl(iyt*r^,  li^ss  faicful  in  \\w  >**leotion  of  tlmr 

employees,  and  that  it  was  founded  on  a  legal  fiction,  not  on  a 

voluntary  contract. 

The  doctrine  was  entirely  repudiated  in  Scotland  until  imposed 
on  that  country  by  a  House*  of  Lords'  decision  in  1858  (Bartonshall 
Coal  Company  c.  Reed,  3  McQ.,  H.  L.  Cas.  2()()).  Though  it  I'emains 
operative  to  a  certain  extent,  as  modified  by  the  Employers'  Liability 
Act  of  1880,  the  practical  workings  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Acts  have  largely  counteracted  its  effect  in  the  trades  to  which  these 
acts  apply.  From  allusions  to  it  in  debates  in  1897  on  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  it  seems  likely  to  be  soon  entirely  extin- 
guished by  Parliament. 

Opinions  of  lawyers  have  differed  as  to  the  soundness  of  the 
decision,  some  holding  that  it  rightly  interpreted  the  existing  common 
law,  and  others  that  it  entirely  without  warrant  engrafted  a  new 
doctrine  into  the  law,  but  it  is  now  according  to  high  English  legal 
authority  almost  universally  admitted  to  be  not  only  unjust,  but 
also  based  on  illogical  reasoning. 

DOCTBINE   OF  ASSUMED  BISK. 

The  doctrine  of  assumed  risk  was  another  defense  against  an  em- 
ployer being  held  liable  for  accident,  a  doctrine  generally  based  on  an 
*'  implied  term  •'  in  the  contract  of  service.     It  was  laid  down  in  the 

J 
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of  Priostly  r.  Fowler  (snpni)   that  a  i^ervant  *' ossnmes  all  the 

>r<lin«ry  risks  which  are  iMeidenttil  tn  his  ejiiphiyraent/'      (An  im- 

>rtant  corollary  of  tliis  doctrine  of  assunietl  ri^k  is  the  aforementioned 

ioctrine  of  fellow  servit^e,  namely,  tlnit  one  of  the  risks  incident  to  the 

?rvico  which  the  workman  agreci^  to  assume  is  the  rislc  from  the  negli- 

ace  of  a  fellow-servant.)     This  implied  term  of  his  eontnict  of 

erviee  left  the  workman  to  hetiv  the  risks  he  knew  or  oii*rht  to  have 

mown,  including  the  bnrden  of  dangers  iniierent  in  the  Inisiness^ 

ilch  as  nna voidable  accidents,  etc. 

This  doctrine  has  l>een  justified  on  the  gi'omid  that  tlie  servant  is 

IS  well  able  to  gviurd  against  the  risk  as  his  employer,  and  that  it  is 

calculated  to  secnn^  fidelity  and  prudence  on  the  servant's  part;  on 

the  other  hand,  it  has  been  tloubted  whether  it  has"  the  effect  claimed 

[for  it,  and  it  has  lieen  suggested  that  the  ""  dreatl  tjf  |>ersonal  injury  '* 

las  always  proved  sufficient  to  bring  into  exercise?  the  vigilance  of 

the  servant.     Another  attempt  to  justify  the  doctrine,  on  the  gi'onnd 

[[lliat  the  amount  of  the  workman's  wages  i^  adjusted  witli  reference 

the  character  of  these  risks,  is  answered  by  the  statement  that  this 

theoiT  is  borne  out  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  by  the  actual  facts 

>f  everyday  life,     (  Labatt,  sec.  :2o9,  etc.) 

This  principle  was  apijlied  to  the  relations  of  master  and  servant 

in  the  case  of  Dynen  f\  Leach   (2n  L.  J.  Exeh.  N.  S.  221)  in  1857, 

and  also  in  Saxton  f',  llawkeswortli  (ift]  L.  T.  X.  S.  8.">1)  in  1872,  in 

such  a  nuniner  that  it  was  made  to  operate  as  a  defense  against  a 

^ claim  by  the  servant  for  danniges  for  injuries  resulting  from  "  negli- 

Vgence  actually  existing**  on  the  part  of  his  nuister,  on  the  theory 

that  the  servant  had  voluntarily  agreed  to  encounter  the  risks  from 

nonfulfillment  of  his  master's  legal  duty  as  to  system  and  appliances. 

At  the  time  of  tliese  early  cases  cited,  the  voluntary  agreement  of 

Hthe  servant  was  implied  from  his  continuing  in  the  service  of  the 

employer,  *'  with  knowledge  of  the  defects/'  so  that  if  the  servant 

I  remained  in  the  service,  with  knowledge,  he  was  debarred  thereb}^ 
from  maintaining  any  action  for  recoveiy  f rom  the  master  for  injuries 
residting  from  such  defects. 


DOrrilTXE  OF  VOLENTI  NON  FIT  INJURIA. 


L 


Tills  old  defense  of  assumed  risk,  enumerated  as  a  defense  peculiar 
to  the  relation  of  master  and  servant,  has  l>een  thought  by  some 
authorities  to  I>e  only  a  form  of  the  wider  and  more  comprehensive 
doctrine  of  ^* volenti  nott  fit  injuria  ^^  of  the  common  law,  which  means 
that  *•  one  who  voluntarily  incurs  a  risk  can  not  recover.''  The 
latter  has,  by  other  authorities,  however^  been  stated  to  be  different 
from  the  doctrine  of  assumed  risk,  as  the  doctrine  of  assumed  risk 
arises  out  of  the  contract  of  service  between  master  aud  s^rva^vvl. nkVn\W 
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I  f  i  m^i  fit  injuria  h  n  ficneral  principle  appHe^ilile 

lethcT  IJK*  fefiitiuii  ui  iimsti*r  hiuI  .Kervtint  exL^tH  or  nut.     Thanias  r, 
aHeiriiiiine.     (L.  R.  18  Q.  B*  0iv.  tlH5,  56  L,  J.  Q*  B.  K.  S.  »4(l 
^  LsibaU«  feec.  370,  note.) 
fhir^  doctrine  of  volvnti  nan  ft  injuria  web  tboitglit  not  to  be  ii 

.^rckhip  on  tlie  j^'n^ant  in  the  .sanie  senm*  as  were  the  fel!ow*!*inant 
ctrino  jinU  the  asfttinHHl-ri.sk  doctrine^  iis  it  was  eomnion  to  the 
H*le  Itiw  of  nt'gligi^net*  ami  would  lie  a  good  defens^e  to  a  «t rangier s 

.'tjoii  against  tli©  master  for  damage  for  injiirk**  resulting  from 

COKTWBirTOET  NB<JLI01iKCB. 

Tho  doctriiR*  of  eontribnlory  ne|rligi*nce  wass  anothpr  def^n^se 
i^iiLsi  ilainiH  fur  dunia^t*s  for  injur je«i  rpnultin^  from  iienrliiivnct' 
and,  in  very  numy  in^tanceH,  defeated  a  workman's  eUini  airainiit  Im 

nployer.     It  is  Hometinies  stated  thn^:  '*A  phiinutf  can  not  recover 

itnagei)  if  but  fur  h'ts  m\u  ne^li^^nce  the  uccident  would  not  have 
(ji^^ned,  thougti  llieit'  was  neg^ligemx*  on  the  part  of  the  tlefeiulant**' 
a  wasi  also  ret^piized  by  Ijord  Abin^er  in   Pritvslly    f\   Kowter 

iipi'a),  and  applieil  to  n  Uk\i>ter  and  j^^rvant  oaM*,  %\\wn  he  laid  down 
uiat  *' the  relation  of  mastc^r  and  t^ervant  ein  not  imply  an  oliligatiou 
on  the  j>nrt  of  Uir  tu!ist(*r  to  i^ikr  niorr  run-  of  tin*  servant  t)  in  Lr 
may  be  reasonably  exj^ected  to  do  of  himself,"  thereby  recognizing 
that  the  servant's  right  to  recovery  for  an  accident  was  conditioned 
on  his  showing  that  he  did  not  contribute  to  his  own  injury.  (See 
Labatt,  section  313.)  This  defense,  however,  was  available  against 
the  chum  of  a  stranger  as  well  as  against  the  claim  of  a  workman 
upon  his  employer.  It  was  based  upon  the  idea  that  if  the  plaintiff 
was  negligent  his  negligence  and  not  that  of  the  defendant  was  the 
real  or  proximate  cause  of  the  injury.  (Thomas  v.  Quartermaine, 
supra.) 

This  doctrine  was  never  accepted  as  sound  in  the  Admiralty  courts, 
where  if  both  parties  were  negligent  the  loss  was  divided. 

EFFECT   OF   DEATH  UPON  PEBSONAL  ACTIONS. 

Another  defense  that  operated  to  defeat  a  workman's  claim  was  the 
rule  of  the  common  law  that  every  pei'sonal  action  dies  with  the  person 
entitled  to  bring  it,  or  on  the  death  of  the  person  against  whom  it 
can  be  brought  {actio  personalis  moritur  cum  persona).  This  rule  of 
the  conunon  law,  which  relieved  an  employer  from  responsibility  for 
all  injuries  causing  death,  was,  however,  abrogated  by  parliamentary 
enactment  in  1840,  under  the  statute  commonly  called  "  Lord  Camp- 
IwlTs  Act."  Until  that  act  tlu»  representatives  of  a  workman  killed 
hv  nccident  had  no  redress  w\\w\evcY  \x^"5v\w?X,\\\'&  ^wv^^-^^-^. 
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BUBDEK  OF  PBOOF  ON  PLAINTIFF. 

A  final  stumbling  block  to  recovery  by  an  injured  workman  lay 
in  the  fact  that  at  common  law  in  an  action  for  damages  for  injuries 
resulting  from  negligence  the  burden  of  proof  lies  upon  the  plaintiff. 
lie  has  to  sliow  (1)  negligence,  namely,  a  duty  and  a  breach  of  that 
duty;  and  (2)  injury,  as  a  consequence  of  that  breach.  In  many 
cases,  therefore,  even  where  a  workman  had  a  legal  right  of  recovery, 
he  got  nothing,  as  he  was  unable  to  prove  his  casi». 

ATTEMPTED  LEGISLATION,  1875  TO   1870. 

An  examination  of  attempted  legislation  and  legislative  enactments 
fc^hows  that  bills  were  introduced  in  1875  and  187G  to  abolish  entirely 
the  doctrine  of  common  employment  and  the  defense^  of  assumed 
risk.  These  bills  were  doubtless  introduced  because  the  princi- 
i:)les  so  laid  down  were  being  pressed  more  and  more  severely 
against  the  workmen  until  the  restrictions  which  were  conceivably 
equitable  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  industries  of  *former  years  were 
made  to  apply  in  the  case  of  more  recent  and  indefinitely  extended 
undertakings.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  common  employment  was 
applied  to  the  slight  relationship  existing  between  a  miner  and  the 
engineer  of  the  mine  and  between  the  general  manager  of  a  railway 
and  a  trackman  in  the  service  of  the  same  company,  resulting  in  the 
master  in  a  large  undertaking  escaping  responsibility  by  delegating 
authority.  These  bills  were  withdrawn,  however,  on  the  understand- 
ing that  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  was  the  prime  minister,  should  cause 
an  inquiry  to  l>e  made  into  the  subject  by  a  select  committee  of  Par- 
liament. 

This  committee  was  duly  appointed,  and  in  1877  submitted  a 
report :  ,  ^ 

This  report  recommended, that  where  a  master  delegates  his  duty 
of  selecting  proper  servants,  nuiterial,  and  plant  wholly  to  agents, 
instead  of  performing  them  himself,  such  j)ersons  to  whom  those 
duties  are  delegated  should  l)e  held  to  be  the  ^'  alter  ego ''  of  the 
master  and  not  to  be  fellow-servants  of  the  injured  servant. 

Durmg  the  proceedings  of  the  committee,  before  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  it  had  been  proposed  that  the  committee  rt»commend  that 
the  defense  of  common  employment  should  be  abolished  in  the  case 
of  accident  through  the  negligence  of  any  employee  exercising  author- 
ity, however  low  in  the  scale  he  might  be,  so  long  as  he  was  not 
employed  in  actual  manual  labor.  This  recommendation,  however, 
was  rejected  in  favor  of  the  report  above  given. 

About  the  same  time  a  report  from  the  Royal  Commission  on  Acci- 
dents on  Railways  was  brought  in,  to  the  effect  llv^t  U\^  w\c^'^^<«^  ^^\^ft^^k^L 


jumi^*or  ruM  bubkau  or  labor* 

■•    .  .    » 
r  dainag^  for  hijiirie^  re?4u]tnig  frotii  the  mgH' 

I         nrhom  the  ma^^tiT'^  i»utht>rity  liad  !km*ii  ilplegateJ  *m 

ypar,  IfiT^,  oiiu  i>f  ih**  UillH  to  totally   jilw>Ii>!i  lU* 

i       cHiliitilon   employjneiit    vto«    mntroJiicecL      ll,    however, 

ke     out"  ami  then  dropiH^L     Th<'  «ttiinit*y -general,  how- 

*  in  brini?  tifi  a  bill  liiti?n     It  wa§*  tlieii  coiilentiD*!  thtti 

•      ,  rviic^i*  |j('twi*t*ii  mihviiys  and  other  ludustrieK. 

ISVu  three  hilh  were  »itroduci»d,  none  of  Tirhich   passed.    Of 

*m^  oiw  pro|*os**d  to  iiIhiHkIi  (Ik*  doctrine  ut  coumiou  cmpIoyiniMtl 

id  th©  other  two  to  modify  that  iloiirine.     One  of  the  hitter  wkji 

troduev^d  l>y  the  Oovernttient  and  wat>>  Ibnited  in  its  o|H'riittou  to 

w(iy«i,  ixiineH,    factories,  and    works/*     It    loade   tlit*   employer 

for  danmges   fur  iojnries  re^tdting   froni  the  uc*gligen<'e  yf 

'unt^i  with  "  nmnagerinl  "  authority  i  it  failed  to  paHS,  us  theiv 

a  di3!!^!^liltH»n  of  I  lie  (i<ivi*ninient  Wforr  it  had  left  romtnittee. 

EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  ACT  (IF  mm. 

the  following  yetir,  1880,  ft  bill  \    s  uittxKhiced  oy  Mn  (Had' 

>'^  govemnienl,  ^vhirh  was  finally  fTuaeted  into  law  ami  In'^ranu? 
^wu  as  the  Eioployera'  Liability  Act  of  1880,  At  the  general  ekv- 
t!on,  following  the  dissolution  of  Lord  Beaeonsfield^y  government, 
the  abolition  of  the  doctrine  of  conunon  employment  became  an 
election  cry.  Therefore,  at  the  entry  of  the  next  government  Mr. 
(iladstone  said:  ''The  present  law  is  nnsatisfactory  and  further 
protection  to  workmen  is  necessary,"  and  immediately  reintroduced 
the  bill  introduced  by  Lord  Hrassey  in  1879.  Mr.  Dobson,  whose 
name  was  on  the  back  of  the  bill,  showed,  in  his  statement,  that  *'  the 
common  law  had  ended  in  giving  the  workmen  no  compensation  at 
all  unl(»ss  he  could  trace  the  accident  to  personal  negligence  on  the 
part  of  his  employer.''  He  statej^  that  the  bill  reverted  to  the  ancient 
state  of  the  hnv  and  would  take  a  middle  course,  making  the 
emi)loyor  liable  for  injuries  resulting  from  the  negligence  of  those 
to  whom  he  deputed  his  duties,  or  from  defects  in  the  plant  due  to 
negligence  of  his  deputies. 

Many  amendments,  which  become  interesting  from  their  frequent 
reapj)earances  in  later  Parliaments,  were  introduced.  One  pro- 
vided for  a  general  system  of  insurance,  and  though  this  amendment 
was  negatived  the  (Jovernment  said  that  while  they  did  not  deem 
compulsory  insurance  practicable,  they  would  consider  proposals 
thereto.  Another  amendment,  which  was  negatived,  allowed  a  work- 
man to  recover,  if  injured  by  a  fellow-servant  "  in  a  separate  depart- 
ment.'' An  amendment  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  bill  to  Her 
Majesty's  arsenals  and  dock  ^^«itAs  wws  w^^^Wn^^O^  <^>x  >(^^  ^^nssnA 
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that  they  now  had  greater  benefiti^.  nithoii«]fh  it  was  said  that  th<i 
(lOVeriHuent  employees  would  idtimately  Ix*  tn?ated  the  jsamc  us 
others*  It  was  claimed  by  the  opponents  of  the  bill  that  if  parsed 
it  wouUl  residt  in  the  rnin  of  iiidiistrips.     Mr,  Chamberlain  strenu- 

1      onsly  denied  tliis  in  th4xite. 

H      When  the  bill  beeame  a  law^  it  was  restricted  to  a  liniit  of  Hevea 

H  years,  but   it   was  .snb^ee]nently  extended,  year  by  year,  nntil  the 

V  passage  of  the  Workmen's  Connx^isation  Act  of  181)7,  and  is  still 
in  force.  It,  however,  imposed  a  limit  npon  the  amount  of  damages 
(previously  naliniited  at  common  hiw)  that  conhl  Ix*  n^xivered  for 
an  aeeident,  namely,  **  three  years'  waji^es  of  tht;  iJijmvd  person,  or 

B  of  a  person  in  the  same  ^iri'ade,  in  the  same  district/'  This  limitation 
has  oj^erated  as  a  liardsliip  npon  injured  ehihlren,  since  their  earn- 
ings were  lismdly  only  a  few  shillings  weekly. 

H      The  act  being  a  compromise  was  imperfectly  drawn,  and  resulted 

^  *'  in  a  large  crop  of  litigation/* 

^\niile  in  intnidiiring  the  bill  the  (iovernment  had  intended  to 
bring  back  the  hnv  to  what  it  was  supposed  to  be  in  England  !x»fore 
the  case  of  Priestly  r.  Fowler,  and  in  Scotland,  up  to  the  decision 
in  the  Ijarhajshall  Coal  Company  r,  Keed  (3  McQ.,  11.  L,  Cas.  20G), 

(the  result  of  the  act  was  to  prima  facie  entitle  the  workman  to 
i-eeovery  for  injuries  resulting  from  the  oegligLMit  perftjrmance  of 
master's  duties  and  i>owers  tlelegated  tn  superintendents  and  to  other 
j>ersons.  It  there foi-e  only  (obliterated  tlie  doctrine  of  common  ein- 
ploynient*  as  far  as  tlie  five  causes  of  injury  to  a  workuum  mentioned 
in  section  1  i»f  ihe  act  were  <'onct*rucd.  That  doctrine,  therefore, 
remained  in  force  as  to  accidents  from  other  causes  than  those  men- 
tioned in  s(*ction  1  of  the  act,  but  placed  the  workman  in  the  same 
position  as  if  he  luid  been  a  stranger  to  his  employer,  so  far  as  the 
Btivc  causes  mentioned  in  that  section  were  concerned.  The  five  cau!?cs 
uientioned  were  as  follows: 

(1)   Defective  ways,  works,  machinery,  and  plant   (if  due  to  the 
negligence  of  the  employer  or  of  the  person  to  whom  had  been  dele- 
m  gated  his  dut}"  therealx^ut), 

B      (2)  Negligence  of  a  superintendent   (if  superintendence  was  his 

principal  duty  and  he  was  not  ordinarily  engaged  in  manual  labor). 

(3)   Negligence  of  pei'sons  to  whom  the  employer  had  deh^gzited 

his  power  of  giving  orders. 

H      (4)  Acts  or  omissions  in  obedience  to  rules  or  by-laws  or  in  obe- 

Bilieiiee  to  instructions  of  persons  anthfirizerl  l>y  employers  to  give 

H  them. 

H  (5)  In  the  case  of  railway  companies,  the  negligent  management 
of  trains,  points,  and  sigiuils. 

The  act  was  also  at  tii-st  thought  to  have  taken  away  the  defense  of 
^Li^alen^i  non  fit  injuna  (see  Weblin  c.  BaWavd,  X\  ^.^:S^.  \i^^\ \  V^^ 
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leii  ling  cjiku  of  TIioiiiii.N  f\  (Jinirli'i"iiiHiii«%  supni,  j^IifiwiNl 
aeiens*^   till  siirvivecL  although  the  hiib?i^queiit  vmr^  of  Smith 
^*.„..  {i'Ai  L,  ii.  Q,  B*  <1HH),  in  the  House  of  Lords  mini  mi  ae^*  itij 
I     lieatiun. 

CONTRACTING  OUT, 

Vflt?r  *l*'^        stigc  of  llie  Employers'  LiabUlty  Act  of  188(),  it  wm 

lul  I         ,      4jyerh  were,  l>y  special  contracts  with  their  men,  fi^e* 

iseivi,.^       an  the  liability  hiipoR^d  by  that  luA^  and  the  case  of 

r.  Eai,  Dudley   {U  Q,  B.  1),  :\h7)  ilecitleJ  that  .such  con- 

%n  »»ere  ''not  eontriiry  to  public  ix)licy.-*    Therefoin?,  in  1881,  a 

V       iiitriKliin^l  to  prevent  an  euiployer  from  contractinjr  himself 

.„G  act*     The  hill  failed,  aad  in  the  following  years,  IW2  and 

similar  Inlls  a^niu  fuihHh    It  wius  stnted  that  '*  it  wft*H  iuexjK'di- 

to  interfere  with  frwdom  of  contract  and  with  private  si-hemen 

.  nuide  provision  fur  every  ueeidenl,  whether  under  the  Employ*' 

Liability  Act,  or  not/*    In  lB8t>  a  fiimihir  hill  contained  a  fuHlier 

that  tho  definition  of  a  perNon  intrusted  with  !^u|K*rtnteiKleik'e 

A  iliereiifter  to  In*  lindted  to  ^"  one  who  i^  not  ordinarily  en|i;a^iHt 

»nual  labor*  imd  who^so  principal  duty  h  that  of  superintend- 

,'    Th»*  !>i!t  wna  ilropped  on  th(*  appointment  of  a  j^4ect  com- 

.lee  to  iiapiire  into  the  w  orkingt^  of  the  act  of  IBHO. 

The  eouimittec'j^  ivconunendation!^  were  as  follows: 

(1)  The  repeal  of  the  ''  limiting  definition  "  of  a  superintendent. 

(2)  That  no  contracting  out  should  be  allowed,  unless  for  adequate 
consideration  (namely,  a  contribution  to  insurance  approved  by  out- 
side authority  and  guaranteed  against  deficiency  l\v  the  employer). 

In  1887-88  a  bill  was  introduced  by  a  labor  meml)er  practically 
abrogating  the  doctrine  of  common  employment,  and  while  not  affect- 
ing existing  '^contracts  out,"  providing  that  in  future  there  should  be 
none,  but  that  the  "court  in  any  suit ''  shouhl  ''reduce  the  damage '' 
if  it  was  found  the  plaintiff  had  received  benefits  from  insurance 
funds.  The  bill  was  droi)ped  on  the  Government  itself  introducing 
a  bill  on  the  lines  of  the  select  committee's  recommendations.  That 
bill  was  emasculated  in  committee,  and  thereafter  dropped  on  opposi- 
tion by  labor  members,  who  insisted  on  abolishing  the  defense  of 
common  employment  and  contracting  out. 

In  1890  another  bill  was  introduced  by  a  labor  member  abolishing 
connnon  employment  as  a  defense,  and  repealing  the  act  of  1880.  But 
the  (iovernment  again  reintroduced  its  bill,  allowing  contracting  out 
only  when  *'  a  written  request  was  nuule  by  a  workman,"  and  even 
then  allowing  the  court  in  any  subscfpient  suit  tapass  on  the  question 
of  the  adequacy  of  consideration  received  by  him  for  so  doing,  and 
to  see  that  it  was  a  substantial  one,  other  than  '*  continuance  in 
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Tlu}  following  year  a  labor  member  introduced  a  bill,  wliich  di 
Jiot  pui^s,  calirely  proliibiting  roiitracliiijor  out.  find  acliiaHy  invalidat- 
ing all  such  existing  contract.s. 

It  will  therefore  Ix*  seen  that  the  (ioverniuriu  wa-  uu  the  horns 
f»f  a  dilemnui : 

On  the  one  hand  it  was  shown  that  from  the  workmen's  standpoint 
there  seemed  to  Ik*  no  equitable  reason  for  the  di.slinetion  of  tlie  exist- 
ing law  between  aecidents,  thr  result  of  negligence,  traced  to  a  sui>e- 
rior  servant,  and  accidents  traced  to  an  inferior  servant,  the  neglect 
of  one  !>eing  as  lial>le  to  caiis-e  an  accident  as  the  negk^ct  of  the  other, 
or  for  the  law  treating  wurknieii  less  liberally  tliiin  strangers,  even 
where  the  accident  was  caused  by  an  inferior  servant.  Again,  if  a 
distinction  were  maintained  making  "mere  authority''  on  the  part 
of  the  ort'ehding  st/rvant  the  test,  it  would  still  be  unjust  and  would 
practically  amount  to  no  distinction  at  all.  The  elimination  there- 
fore of  the  distinction  by  abolition  of  the  doctrine  of  coimnun  eniploy- 
jnent  was  pnt  forward  as  one  remedy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  only  other  remedy  would  liave  l»een  to 
change  the  general  law  hy  taking  away  from  the  master  his  liability 
to  anyone,  Itj  a  stranger  as  well  as  to  a  servant,  fur  his  servant's  acts. 
This  would  have  caused  altogether  too  great  an  upheaval  of  general 
legtd  relations,  and  i>rQbably  could  not  have  been  enacted,  owing  to 
opposition  not  only  by  the  workmen  interest  but  nUo  by  tlie  public 
interest. 

The  ditliculties  that  rt»nfroutcd  the  (iovt*rnnient»  if  ibey  liermitted 
con i r a c t  i  n g  on  t  w e rt* : 

(1)  Examination  of  adequacy  of  contracting  out  schemes  lH»foi*e- 
hand  would  necessitate  a  Governmejit  deptirttnent. 

(2)  To  allow  the  adetpiacy  of  eoiitracling  4)ut  schemes  to  be  passed 
on  by  a  court  in  suits  would  take  from  the  employers  ^  the  preven- 
tion of  suit  feature/'  their  chief  incentive  to  contract  out. 

The  (joveruinent  found,  on  impuring  into  h<^w  far  contracting  out 
had  been  carried,  since  the  act  of  1880,  that  as  regards  mines,  a  very 
large  nu!nl«?r  did  contract  out,  and  desired  to;  in  railways  contract* 
ing  (»ut  was  general;  in  the  building  trades,  tlie  iron  trades,  and  other 
trades  there  was  generally"  no  contracting  ont. 

Amtmg  the  reasons  advanced  for  prohibiting  contracting  out  were: 

(1)  That  the  act  tends  to  safety  through  cxjiiKsiug  negligent 
employers  in  court.  But  the  Government  found  the  number  of  cases 
in  court  were  insignificant,  aiul  from  such  statistics  as  were  available 
concluded  that  the  claim  was  not  lM>rne  out. 

(2)  That  if  allowed  to  contract  ont,  workmen  will  be  coerced  to 
contract  ont  for  no  c<msideration.  The  Government  fonntl  prac- 
tically no  such  cases,  and  also  found  that  employers*  contributions  to 
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mlcr  i't^nlnic('mg-iint  >t'heuiew  exf^etled   vii?stly  the 

,  uinlrr  the*  act. 

runiractin^-out  bclienieji  fowMTil  all  uceiikiit.s,  bttih  those  for 

tlic*  muster  rcMild  Ik*  hehJ  WnhU*  luiil  tluxst*  fur  wliii'h  the  iiia^t**!* 

1  ni>t  Iw  held  liahlc.     Tlicy  seemed  to  work  4idvantageati^*ly  lo 

parties,  the   workmen   getting   hirger   |H*eiiiilary   lx*iit*fit*^   fcir 

f  atH'ith^fit,  and  aW>  having  an  ineentive  to  insnro^  while  the  ma^- 

-v^ati  freed  from  suit  ami  was  phiced  on  better  terms  with  Ids  ineiK 

Vn'e  it  was  felt  that  an  ahnoliite  prohibition  of  eontraeting  out 

l>e  disadvinitageoii^  t(i  both  parties, 

2  W.  OF  POFJTICAL  ECONOMISXa   • 

■       m  efore  it,  on  the  one  hand,  tlie  vimv  of  law- 

wlui  ai'gi"Hl  as  if  there  was  then  prae- 

L*  for  «e     lent,  and  further  that  iibtjl- 

f  thB  cl    'frme  efihimon   emphiyment    won  Id   frive    sneh    an 

,  biiT  tlnil  eonirarting  oid^  if  u  flowed,  won  Id  take  it  iiway 

ntlier  IuuhI  was  tin*  vi<'\v,  from  thr  poJideal-erononiy  stand- 

U'h  admit ietl  that  imlnHtry  onght  to  Ijt^ar  the  ef>Ht  of  all 

I      (rt>5  rinks  ns  well  as  labor  shonid  W  paid  for)*  btit  jnain- 

r1  !htit  it  ar^timlly  did  ^o.  in  whtitever  statr  nf  the  hi\v\  in  n   fmr* 

tional  reduction  of  the  current  rate  of  wages  which  the  employer 

took  from  the  men  and  ultimately  paid  back  to  them  in  occasional 

damages  recovered  against  him  for  accidents.    Political  economy  was 

not,  therefore,  concerned  with  such  changes,  since,  if  the  law  were 

made  more  drastic  by  abolishing  common  employment,  a  slightly 

larger  amount  would  be  retained  by  the  employer  from  the  wages, 

and  if  contracting  out  were  permitted  again  a  less  amount  would  be 

retained  by  him. 

The  political  economists'  view  was,  therefore,  that  there  was  no 
sound  economic  reason  for  making  distinctions  l)etween  accidents 
which  were  the  result  of  negligence  and  pure  accidents;  that  all 
accidents  might  be  properly  compensated;  that  it  merely  made  the 
employer  an  insurer,  who  took  the  premiums  from  the  wages  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  and  that  it  w^as  only  a  political  and  not  an 
economic  question. 

THE  ASQUITII  BILL. 

In  1893  the  Liberal  government,  then  in  power,  through  the  home 
secretary,  Mr.  Asquith,  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  existing 
employers'  liability  law\  This  bill  provided  for  ihe  repeal  of  the 
act  of  1880  and  for  the  abolition  of  the  doctrine  of  common  employ- 
ment  entirely  and  the  limit  of  damages  recoverable;  it  prohibited 
racting  out  entirely.    T\\ov\g\\  it  vVvvi  woV  Vvj^Sl^  vscnk'\>j  >;>cv^  ^^l<K<asft. 
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roninbutory  negligence  iiiiu  Ht-quiesceiirc  (tujhutf  m/n  pt  inj{}tHa) 
it  left  I  lie  H»rviiiit  in  tlie  siuiie  position  as  n  stran«?er,  thus  ])raelic4 
going  to  the  limit  of  previous  tciniteniplateil  legislation. 

At  onro,  on  the  introilitction  uf  tliis  hill,  Mr.  (1niml>erhiin,  who 
was  a  nieniher  of  the  opposition  (the  Conservative  rarty),  intro- 
dnced  an  amentlment  to  the  elfeet  that  no  change  of  the  law.  *^  will 
he  final  or  satisfaetory  which  does  not  ]>roviiIe  conipoTisation  for  all 
injuries  in  the  ordinary  course  of  employment  not  caused  by 
iryured*s  own  act  or  default.*"  This  departure  eliminated  the  ques- 
tion of  wlietlier  the  master  was  negligent  nr  not. 

The  attitude  toward  industrial  accidents,  as  expressed  in  (his 
unieudnient  had  for  some  time  past  found  expression  in  legislation 
in  Germany  and  Anstriiu  hs  well  as  in  other  Enro|K^an  countries. 
'Awe  the  basis  of  recovery  fur  accidents  had  l->een  changeil  from  that 
of  the>general  common  law   of  negligence   to  the  principle   that 

w*orkmen  shouhl  receive  certain  coniiK*nsation,  but  limited  in 
amoiint/for  all  accidents  of  industry.*'  irrespective  of  whether  neg- 
ligence attributable  to  the  master  caused  them  or  not;    contracting 

t  was  prohibited.  In  one  country  (Germany),  as  a  machinery 
for  carrying  tliis  out,  a  general  system  of  insurance  had  been  adopted, 
the  industries  of  equal  degree  of  danger  being  formetl  into  mutual 
insurance  guilds, 

A  second  bill  was  therefore  introduced  by  private  members  making 
the  employer  liable  to  pay  "  compensation  for  all  injurie:5  due  to 
emplo}Tnent/'  excepting  the  willful  default  of  tlie  injured  workman, 
placing  linuts  on  such  eonqjensation,  however,  and  providing  that  it 
should  take  the  form  of  purchase  of  annuities  from  the  post-office  of 
the  amounts  hpccilied  in  the  schedule  of  the  bill.  This  bill  was  only 
tentative,  and  was  wit  Intra  wn,  as  was  Mr.  Chamljerlain's  amendment 
to  the  Asc|uitli  bill. 

PRINCIFXE  OF  THE  BIXL. 


V      Mr.  Asqnith,  in  debate  of  the  Government  bill,  said  the  principle 

"   of  it  was  exactly  similar  to  the  act  of  1880.  namely,  that  *'  if  a  man, 

for  his  own  profit,  sets  on  foot  industrial  operations  he  ought  to  r>e 

made  responsible  for  the  selection  of  his  servants  and  the  supervision 

»of  his  business,  so  as  to  reduce  the  risks  to  the  smallest  possible 
number/'  and  that  this  bill  wouhl  diminish  the  area  of  accidents. 
The  opposition  pointed  out  that  masters  could  nt»t  control  the  acts 

tof  the  fellow-servants. 
After  lengthy  debate  throughout  the  se.ssion,  and  the  introduction 
of  a  new^  clause  dealing  with  emphiyments  injurious  to  health,  the 
Government  bill  iiassed  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  an  amendment,  parsed  by  148  votes  to  28 
H  (known  as  the  Dudley  Amendment),  pennitted  the  continuance  of 
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n       out,  if  sut>scqueiUly  niipro%'ed  by  m  lwo*third»  vote 

n        ij      future  cotitruH^  out  an  the  gmtiliiig  of  a  ceiti^eatt^ 

r  [jcjiii       JT  tmili'  '*  thilt   lilt-  sr^herne   tom|>i>iiKiitr}i   all   caM'S  of 

lury,  that  !li«  employer  cfHitiibuteH  at  It^a.^t  unefuiirtl),  and  ttial  «n 

^(Uiiry  ciTlitk^s  that  i^outributiuii^  arc  pru|>ortioiiale  to  the  liabilities 

tlio  fim<l/' 

On  the  lloiisu  ut  I^irdh  refusing  t<i  eliminate  their  amendineiit  and 

iee«)i*  the  tintt^HtrictiHl  prolnl^itum  of  eoiitnurtiii|j^  outran  the  grotiiiil 

t  the  workmen  wcri*  oppoM?d  to  the  firoliibitkm  ami  that  it  \rouid 

ujuuii^e  the  pn^vi^ntiou  of  ftcciih^nl  feHtniv  of  the  bill,  Ihe  lIoiBeuf 

mmon^s  rejected  the  amendment  and  thi'ew  u[i  the  whole  bill. 

Ti  V     I  be  w/i^n    '    ■  the  at  tit  tide  in  England  toward  the  subject  of 
-^  I  the  buv  in  font*  there*  iit  the  time  of  the 

liillj  i*tirt|.^pon(Ied  verj'  thibely  to  the  at f Undo 
Ihwh  h\  foriH*  in  thi^  Ufiitec!  States 
tJiat  verdict!^  Iiigher  in  n mount  are  run- 
']    L*  la IV  in  Kiigland  tln^n  wa?*  the  eommon  law 
fllgenee,  subject    to   the   defences   of  contributuiy   negl iffpnee. 
lilt  ion  of  ri.^k,  ntn]  fellow -'Servant  negligent  *%  an  mo<]i5ed  by  the 
em  Liubility  Act  of  1880.    The  legislation  attemt>ted  indi- 
»  ctearly  the  temlency  ttt  pul»Iic  oi>inion  tovsartl  trade  eompensa* 
tmn   for  aeeident   irrespective  of  negligetice*     In  the   I'^nitcd    Sf   d 
the  existing  law  is  the  same  common  law  of  negligence,  subject  to  the 
same  defenses  of  contributory  negligence,  assumption  of  risk,  and 
fellow-servant    negligence,   as   modified    in   some   States   b}^   similar 
employers'  liability  acts,  and  in  others  by  a  more  limited  interpreta- 
tion  of  tlie  defense   of   fellow-servant   negligence.     In   the    United 
States,  as  then  in  England,  in  certain  States  (as  in  Massachusetts) 
there  have  been  suggested   changes  to  laws  of  compensation   irre- 
spective of  negligence. 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  ACT  OF  1897. 

PBINCIPLE  OF  THE  BILL. 

The  next  serious  attempt  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  accidents  to 
workmen  was  the  introduction  by  the  Conservative  Government  of 
a  bill  which  became  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  1897. 
The  Government  in  introducing  the  bill  said:  ''The  present  law  is\ 
notoriously  inadequate;  it  fails  to  comp(»nsate  for  accidents  if  caused 
by  fellow-servants,  if  contributed  to  bj"  the  injured,  and  if  resulting 
from  the  risks  of  occupation;  it  causes  costly  litigation,  35  per  cent 
of  the  amount  recovered  l)eing  legal  expense;  it  leaves  the  employer 
ignorant  of  what  his  liability  is." 

"^hc  home  secretary  said  that  the  Asquith  Bill  had  attempted  the 
»ntion  of  accidents  by  making  the  master  responsible  for  acci- 


d 

_^  own,  and  without  limiting  the  amount  of  damage,  puttijig  the  work- 
H  men  in  the  same  position  as  strangers;  that  sudi  legislation  rendeitxl 
proof  of  negligence  nt'eessnry,  whieli  meant  increased  litigation,  and 
^  such  11  law  would  still  i^eaeh  only  hi)  per  cent  of  the  accidents  that 
f  happened. 

The  (lovernment  hehl  that  giving  a  right  of  action  for  injnrici^ 
^  resulting    from    negligence   could    nut    adequately    meet    the    serious 
■  results  of  aecidentfi  to  %vorkmen,  that  they  shoidd  Iw  put  in  a  hetter 
position  toward  their  employers  tlian  a  stranger  uufl  he  given  a  cer- 
tain i>ut  limitcil  coniiM^nsation  for  all  accidents,  not  at  the  expcnso 
of  tuxe,^  or  pu1>lic  charity,  and  that  this  would  tend  to  prevent  acci- 
dent, though  the  true  method  of  prevent  it  jn  was  by  criminal  statuten. 
_  y    The  Govennuent  stiid  the  purpose  of  their  hill  was  to  define  nnd 
Hr  limit  the  liahility  and  devise  a  simple  and  inexpensive  method  of 
y settling  chHilitful  questions.     That  the  principle  was  new,  based  on 
the  doctrine  tliat  '*  When  a  person  on  his  own  responsibility  and  for 
his  own  profit  sets  in  motion  agenries  whicli  create  risks  for  others, 
he  ought  to  he  civilly  resjKinsihle  for  the  consequences/'  but  in  apply- 
ing this  and  granting  compensation  it  was  the  general  opinion  that 
a  limit  of  lialnlity  slioutd  Ix^  adojxted  with  it. 

The  opposition   (Mr,  Asquith)  admitted  the  principle  of  mil%*ersiil 

—  rompensation  and  of  giving  "some  solatium  for  a  pure  accident,  the 

H  result  of  no  negligent^,  to  soldiers  in  ill  :*  army  of  industry/''     He  said 

H  it  was  revolting  to  stnitiment  and  judgment  that  *' men  who  met  Tvith 

"accidents  through  the  necti^ssary  exigencies  of  daily  occupation  should 

be  a  charge  upon  their  own  families/'  and  though  tlie  bill  crtnited  a 

new  lepil  right,  so  did  the  Poor  T.aw,  wddch  recognized  everyone^s 

right  to  State  food  and  shelter,     lie,  however,  critlcisL*d  tlie  bill  as 

drawn. 


I 
I 


ABGUMENTS  FOR  Ain>  AGAIKST  THE  BILL. 


1 


The  following  are  th<*  leading  argimients,  pro  and  con,  of  the 
extended  debates  that  followed,  grouped  imder  their  respective  heads, 
and  referred  to  the  diHVreut  provisions  of  the  bill. 

By  its  opponents  the  bill  was  called  "  a  radical  revolution  ''  and 
*^  a  plunge  into  socialism/'  It  was  said  to  exceed  the  proper  func- 
tion of  government,  which  was  the  protection  of  projx'rty  and  liberty, 
transferring  the  burden  of  accidents  fnmi  one  set  of  people  to  an- 
other: it  was  said  to  put  le?gal  responsibility  where  no  moral  respon- 
sibility existed,  and  tf»  be  contrary  to  the  tenets  of  the  Conservative 
Party  introducing  it, 

hTliis  was  answercKl  l»y  ^fr,  Chnmberlain,  the  autlior  of  the  hill,  who 
mitted  that  it  w  as  a  ucav  principle,  onlv  applicable  if  a  *•'  great 
i 


4 


uLETIK    OF    THK    BlIHEAU    i)r    L-UiOU, 

*tviii  is  i!iv<)Iv(hI,"  l>!it  Hiiid  that  the  liill  ileal*  with 

'•  not  with  ah,sohitc  H^hl-s  but  with  qiu^sliorw  at 

■*  t>ediency.     H©  stated  that  it  eontaiiKnl   two  prin- 

t  H  workHuin  w»is  (^ntitlml  for  nil  arcideiits  of  occiipiitiou 
,  ni        rato  and  i*L*asoimbIi»  coiiijR'iiHiUinih 

I     \i  the*  compent^ation  i^hoiihi  iw  a  i^iai'gt^  on  the  tratle^  lik€ 
Dftir  ot  nnicliiiiiTv. 

i^iiitU  iiunvovor,  that  tho  hill  distiniTjui^hod  InHwe^^n  an  Pinploycrsi 

irai  iK^glr^^tMire  (t^aiphnTr's  willful  or  wron^^fftil  act)    and  an  t^tii- 

iy**i''H  tt'chniful  negli^t^iire  (iii^  finvinaii  i-aiiMH||  nn  art-ulent )  aiiil 

1  oinpIoyrr'H  criiuhiiil  negligtHJCc  {eniployer*^  m^gh-H*l  of  pri.*cautiuii 

■  wariung). 

",   Balfour  (art**rwards  priini^  minister)   Miid  that  th^?  bill  wa« 
aiHisteiit  With  pn*viouM  legislation,  tlu^  tHJiintry  ftdt  it  tli*i%irahh*  to 
diirusi^  ihi^  shrunk  "  of  acoidi^ntH,  a  ltd  had  already  granted  >iucli  a 
lief  to  tho  pubit«%  and  it  !-Iu>ulcl  In'  gtautrd  to  a  wt^rkiinin   in  Uy 
at  ion,     11 V!  luiHWtuvd  the  (jli]t"t*tiiHi  that   it  put  a  legal  where  no 
iV!^ponsii>i!ity  ex i Mini  l*y  ^howini^  that  the  law  ahvjuly  <lifl  that, 
uiade  a  railroad  reHponf^itile  fi^r  an  injui'V  to  a  passenger,  even 
^e  eaus**d  l>y  the  niihtake  of  a  gtmd  engineer. 
hivrd  Szilislinrv  {ihv  ]>rtnie  tnhiistnr)  -^aid  that  the  exi^^ting  laM'  vrii^ 
socialistic  and  not  the  bill,  since  the  existing  law  made  the  taxpayer 
tlirongh  the  Poor  Law  pay  for  a  railroad  engineer  killed  by  an  out- 
sider obstructing  the  track,  and  so  transferring  the  burden   to  the 
industry  itself  (the  railroad)  was  le^s  socialistic. 

He  said  that  there  was  a  proi)er  distinction  between  State  inter- 
ference when  saving  life  as  against  saving  property;  that  in  no  well- 
regulated  State  was  mere  liberty  allowed  to  endanger  lives;  that  it 
was  the  supreme  duty  of  the  State  to  see  that  the  claims  of  property 
must  bow  to  the  interests  of  citizens  represented  by  safety,  life,  and 
limb.  He  added  that  the  bill  was  part  of  the  series  of  old  factory 
legislation  preventing  disease  and  death.  lie  said  the  history  of  the 
law  of  compensation  was  a  history  of  a  great  machinery  for  saving 
life. 

The  following  objections  to  the  bill  and  answers  to  these  objections 
were  also  made: 

(1)  That  it  was  unfair,  as  it  made  the  employer  liable  for  acts  of 
strangers,  and  as  a  social  experiment,  if  it  was  expedient  for  the 
country,  the  country  should  pay  for  it;  but  it  was  answered  that  it 
was  **  fair,  moral,  and  right;''  that  those  for  •whose  emolument  the 
trade  was  carried  on  should  pay;  that  as  the  employer  risked  only  his 
capital,  but  the  workman  his  life,  he  had  a  right  to  compensation 
when  injured  at  his  employment ;  that  wear  and  tear  should  be  borne 
by  the  industry;  that  a  maximum  of  one-half  w^ages  lost  was  fair. 
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(2)  That  the  Gorman  system  was  better,  as  imder  it  trade  respon- 
sibility existed,  as  opposed  to  individual  responsibility  under  the  bill, 
and  that  the  State  should  insure  or  assume  the  pensions;  but  Mr. 
Chamberlain  answei'ed  that  the  Gennan  system  was  too  elaborate 
and  was  impossible  for  English  people,  and  that  State  insurance  was 
a  gigantic  question. 

(8)  That  it  would  cause  social  strife,  as  it  was  alleged  the  German 
law  had  done:  but  its  advocates  maintained  that  it  would  insure 
social  peace  and  diminish  litigation,  as  they  alleged  the  Grerman  Taw 
had  done. 

(4)  That  the  trades  unions  and  friendly  societies  would  suffer 
through  it ;  but  this  was  denied  by  the  labor-union  members. 

(5)  That  it  would  take  away  self-reliance  and  thrift  from  the 
workman;  but  it  was  said  that  individualistic  theories  about  the 
rights  and  habits  of  grown  men  had  become  obsolete. 

(G)   That  it  would  reduce  wages;  but  this  was  not  admitted. 

(7)  That  it  would  increase  accidents,  as  it  was  alleged  the  German 
law  had  done ;  but  this  was  denied. 

(8)  That  it  would  injure  old  men,  as  employers  would  not  employ 
them;  but  (though  the  Government  was  willing  to  limit  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  to  men  under  GO  years)  this  was  strenuously  denied 
by  the  representatives  of  labor,  who  said  older  men  were  more 
careful. 

(0)  That  it  was  illogical,  as  it  excluded  health.  The  Government 
admitted  this,  but  said  that  health  was  too  large  a  question  to  tack 
onto  it. 

(10)  That  it  would  injure  trade,  especially  export  trade,  and  that 
the  bill  taxed  industry  ;^ut  it  was  answered  that  the  employers' 
liability  act  of  1880  had  been  s^d  to  impose  "  terrible  liabilities  on 
trade,"  which  experience  had  shown  to  be  unsound. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  said  the  Asquith  bill  was  a  punishment  bill  cov- 
ering 10  per  cent  of  accidents,  and  this  bill  was  a  benefit  bill  covering 
80  per  cent  of  accidents. 

Other  members  admitted  it  would  relieve  poverty,  distress,  and 
ruin  to  thousands  of  workmen  through  accidents. 

Mr.  Ruegg,  a  leading  English  commentator  on  this  subject,  states 
the  principle  of  the  bill  to  be  that  "  the  pecuniary  results  from  loss 
of  life  and  injury  incident  to  the  carrying  on  of  industrial  enter- 
prise "  should  be  regarded  as  "  a  part  of  the  expense  of  production ;  " 
that  the  employer  who  initiates  it  should,  for  convenience  sake,  pay 
this  expense  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  *'  ultimately  it  will  be  paid 
by  the  community  "  for  whose  use  and  enjoyment  industry  is  car- 
ried on. 


fLLETlN   OF   THE   BUREAtT   OF  UkWm^ 

SCOPE  OF  THB  BILL, 

ict  of  l^OT  is  limiloil  in  itn  applitmtion  to  crnpIoynicHt  on  « 

-     ixjul  A  railway,  fat'tuns  mine,  tiuam%  or  cMigiiR'i^riiig  i/^ork, 

a  iig  whioli  rxc'tTiU  30  h*^t  in  height  Ix^iiig  constriicted  or 

iftir       ,^  inoans  cjf  a  hruffohliii^*  or  Iw^infj  dt^DoliJie*!,  or  an  wliich 

irhinery  diiveu  by  power  i^  ln'iiig  iit^eil  (or  ibu^*  yui'iKiesC^*-     (Siv, 

).)  The  net  of  lOOD  adclcnl  agriculture, 
Jho  t^rijpf*  tif  till'  art  of  1H1*7  \va>i  (Titicised  ^enonilly  it^*  lH*ifig  ifjo 
cdui^ivo  antl  tijvrring  only  holerted  indiLHtrieit;  a.s  failin;st  to  raver 
„irgc  claHHos  of  workmen,  such  ii-i  Heauieu,  ai^riciilluriil  In boi*ief5^  «iii- 
IjIoyeeH  in  workshops  (fadurie^  without  mechanieal  |j4>wer),and  other 
nmall  t*mployci'H'  wurk  people;  uhi  oi..^,  partially  covering  btiildin^ 
t*!nj>loyees;  uh  failing  to  cover  the  fin  two  weeks-  disability  from 
accident ;  nn  fuilin*^  to  eov  enlth,  and  n^  i^v^rhig  trade? 

like  coiil  uiiniiig,  whieh  Wii„...  ./i;  *..,**...  hy  the  hill- 
Generally  the  (iovenuueiit  ^aid  that  (lie  bill  wa^  a  toutittive  mra^ 
T,  and  an  il  involved  a  new  jirint         it  wilh  Jimited  !o  llie  mart 
geroms  industries,  i.  e.,  to  those  ,,    ich  had  the  most  arcidentt; 
it  it  (!uvered  rj,0(X),fK)0  work  peoph*  (Laving  1,000,000  iinprotodtMlj^ 
ut  it  had  covered  (lO  or  TO  per  cent  o*'  all  incitlcnls;  that  the  Iwn 
vxeeption.H  to  liability  w  ei'i*  seriouis  and  \  illful  niiiicunduet  an  the  part 
of  the  injured  ein|>Ioyee   (Bee.  1    (2)    (V)),  and  the  exemption  of 
employers  from  liability  ft>r  ihv  first  two  wei'ks  of  accidents  {s4'c.  1 
(2)    {(t))^  which  would  foster  benefit  soc'ieties  and  knock  off  25  per 
cent  of  accidents  (which  were  trivial)  and  liO  i)er  cent  of  the  compen- 
sation i)ayable;   that  injury  to  health  was  too  large  a  question  to  add 
to  this. 

In  discussion  Mr.  Balfour  indicated  that  a  reason  for  omitting 
small  employers  and  selectin«j;  the  great  organized  trades  was  to 
obviate  what  would  be  merely  transferring  the  ''shock  of  accident'' 
from  one  individual  to  another,  the  shock  being  diffused  if  applied 
to  the  great  organized  trades.  It  was  admitted  that  wdien  experience 
had  proved  there  was  no  injury  to  the  trades  covered,  such  experience 
wouhl  be  an  unanswerable  argument  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  the 
scoi)e  of  the  bill. 

In  debate  it  was  said  that  there  were  three  tests  of  the  scope:  (1) 
Ivisk,  (2)  capital  in  industry,  (3)  insurance  feasibility, 

SKAMKX. 

The  arguments  against  inclusion  of  seamen,  presented  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, were  that  shipping  was  a  great  industry  "  of  special  circum- 
stances," and  therefore  separate  legislation  was  necessary;  that  the 
great  steamship  lines  were  different  from  the  merchant  service;  that 


the  inclusion  of  seamen  under  the  bill  wonlj  breed  opposition;  that 
jilready  injured  sailors  weiv  paid  tlieir  wage?^  and  medical  attention 
aeeording  to  s[>eeial  hiws.  It  was  said  that  deaths  on  sailing  vessels 
were  50  to  1  of  deaths  on  steamers;  that  it  woidd  kill  the  sailing- 
vessel  industry  and  the  fishing  business  to  inchule  tliem;  that  the 
owner  had  no  control  over  accidents  at  sea*  Several  owners  in  big 
steamship  lines  reeonnnended  inclusion,  and  Jlr,  Iluvelock  Wilson 
(who  had  fought  to  have  the  act  of  ls80  applied  to  sailors,  but 
failed)  pointed  out,  as  to  payment  of  wages  when  a  seaman  was 
injured,  that  there  was  no  loss  t(»  the  owner  as  the  other  sailors  did 
the  injured  sailor's  work;  that  shipownei-s  pai«l  no  poor-rute  tax, 
and  Uierefore  ''landsmen  paid  for  injured  sailors;"  that  theiT  was 
no  medical  attention  supplied  exct*pt  in  the  big  liners;  that  the  trade 
was  a  most  dangerous  i>ne. 

WOUKSIIOPJ^. 

It  was  urged  tliat  women  and  children  were  employed  in  work* 
iihops,  that  there  were  no  **  compassionate  allowances  '*  in  workshops, 
and  that  the  tendency  of  nioderu  legislation  was  to  unite  workshop 
and  factory;  but  it  was  answered  that  they  were  not  dangerous,  the 
proportion  Ijeing  only  two  deaths  in  workshops  to  188  in  factories. 

The  Government  refused  to  eliminate  the  i*estriction  and  cover 
buildings  under  30  feet  in  height,  saying  that  the  inclusion  of  build- 
ings was  a  compromise*,  and  that  ^lO  feet  was  an  arbitrary  line,  based 
on  the  factory  act. 


(iOVEltXMKNT   KMPTjyYEES. 


Persons  in  the  naval  and  military  ser^iw  ot  the  Crown  were 
eluded    (^K\  8)  ;  otherwi>e  (roveniuient  employees  were  covered 


MALix<n:inxo. 


It  had  been  claimed  by  the  opponents  of  the  bill  that  the  German 
law  had  increased  malingering  on  the  part  of  injured  workmen,  and 
that  this  bill  would  have  the  same  effect,  but  the  (iovenuneut  felt 
that  thesi'  provisitm.^  for  medical  examination  would  prevent  it,  and, 
further,  that  cooperative  schemes  formed  under  the  contracting-ont 
clause,  as  thej'  would  be  controlled  by  workmen,  would  also  pre- 
vent it, 

ACTS  OF  STRANfSERS. 

In  reply  to  the  criticism  that  the  bill  was  unjust  in  making  an 
employer  responsible  for  injuries  to  hh  men  causi:»d  Ijv  acts  of 
btrangei*s,  the  answer  was  nmde  that  all  employers  with  their  fcllow- 
men  in  their  power  through  industry  should  ''  Im   forced  to  make 


1 


I 


LLETIH   or  THE   BtTHEAU   of   I-ABOB. 

.  OcJ^emiii^nt  ^aid  if  (lie  i?njp!oyer  wa^s  not  nmde 

H^Ml^itate  the  ijif|iiiry,  "  Who  rftu**e<l  the  iircideiit  ?  ** 

I  Ration,  cU^feaUf^g  the  ol>ject  of  ihvL  hill,  which  was 

I       ^Mthoiii  inquiry.     With  a  view  to  tliJH  principle.  And 

.«  mf?itidn  nmhv  it  mibeontraetorfi-  workmen  (si?c*  4)  iiii  em* 

the  chirf  eriii>lov<  r,  sn  (*ruibliti|:  tlu*ni  to  gt*t  their  benetits 

f  proviik^H  that  "  tJie  aet  s^hall  ap|>ly  only  to  eiiiploviueiit 

tile  11  akers,'^  ihnugh  in  nil  rasen,  ex<x*pt  tho*iO  in  section  4, 

z  injiin^d's  own  piiiploytfr  is*  the  imdertaker   (sec,  T  (2))   defining 

\  UJulcrtaker  as  **  tlic  efunpaiiy  ■'  \\\  u  raihvay,  *'  the  occupier*'  in  a 

-^^rj^  <]narry,  t»r  laun<lry,  ''the  owner''  in  a  mine,  ^*  tlie  jwrsoii 

'I'^rtnkinij   tlie   t'onMlrurtion,   etc./^   in   engineering   work    ami   iti 

ling:,     Sention  4,  however,  given  the  undertaker  a   right  of  in* 

jninity  againHt  the  ^nbeontraetor. 

was  urged  tlmt  HO  iu  'JO  per  cent  of  the  coal  in  Northnmherlnnd 

leted  with  fotei^ij  eoal,  and  thai,  lIi*Tefyn.%  eiuployerji  con  hi  not 

tile  burden  to  the  foreign  couHunjor;  that  any  raise  in  th*^ 

-  „^j|rl  destmy  the  ^lasn  trade  arid  injure  the  Bteel  trade;  tliat 

i3  hill  wuuhl  hhut  down  a  number  of  eoal  niinen.     Tiie  Governiiient 

an^^wered  that  foiTi^n  euTujR*titora  Ivad  coniix^ni^ntion  laws.  ' 

ACiHICri/rinLVL  LAHOUKKS. 

It  was  ur^ed  that  agricuUiiral  hd)orers  should  be  eovered,  as  acci- 
dents oreurred  from  agricultural  nuu'hiuery,  and  their  poor  wages  did 
not  cnabk*  them  to  insure;  that  they  i)resented  the  most  pathetic  figure 
in  tlie  social  system — a  life  of  unremitting  toil,  followed  by  the  poor- 
house  in  ohl  age.  Tlu»  Government  in  1897  said  the  bill  was  only 
tentative,  and  agriculture  was  not  a  dangerous  trade.  They  did,  how- 
ever, by  a  separate  bill  in  1000,  include  agriculture,  which  covers 
horticulture,  forestry,  husbandry,  inclusive  of  keeping  live  stock, 
poultry,  or  bees,  and  the  growth  of  fruit  or  vegetables. 

PREVENTION  OF  ACCIDENTS. 

The  Asquith  bill  had  been  put  forward  as  effecting  the  prevention 
of  accidents,  and  his  party  urged  that  this  bill  would  not  prevent 
accidents;  that  the  criminal  law^  was  ineffectual  to  prevent  them; 
that  there  was  nothing  incompatible  in  granting  universal  compensa- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  i)roviding  special  liabilities  for  preventable 
accidents;  that  the  German  system  provided  compensation  with  pre- 
vention under  its  danger  schedule;  that  in  (Jermany  the  trades  had  a 
remedy  against  a  negligent  employer;  that  under  this  bill  there  would 
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\ie  insurance,  iintl  that  insurnnre  deprived  the  iiuister  of  incentive  ta 

It  was  answei^d  that  the  Asqyith  bill  only  made  the  nm.ster 
responsible  in  ft  ^Tiiter  number  of  aceidents  than  the  preexisting  law^ 
►ind  that  the  master  eould  not  j>revent  the  at*ei*lonts  caused  by  fel- 
low-servants, by  which  only  that  bill  increased  his  responsibility; 
that  this  bill  covered  a  still  greater  nuinl>er  of  accidents  than  the 
Asi^uith  Bill,  and  so  was  more  powerful  than  it  to  prevent  accidents; 
ihat  increased  ix^sponsibility  meant  increased  care;  that  tlie  employ- 
ers' tinancial  rcsponsil>ility  was  a  greater  preventive  than  State 
limmcial  responsibility:  ihal  the  inie  method  of  prevention  was  by 
criminal  enactment,  by  factory  and  workshop  acts,  and  other  health 
and  s;ifety  acts,  and  that  si*ction  1  (o)  of  tlie  bill  made  special 
refrrence  to  the  tine^  ai)plied  for  tlie  Ix'netU  of  tlie  injured  workmen^ 
and  provided  that  the  act  should  in  no  way  restrict  proceedings  for 
such  tines.  In  regard  to  insurance,  it  was  stated  that  emi>lovers  haJ 
ad  ways  ln^en  able  to  insure;  that  want  of  care  wcndd  airect  employers^ 
pockets,  as  insurance  companies  would  differentiate  rates;  that  they 
saw  to  it  that  inaeliines  were  well  guarded;  that  it  was  cheaper,  how- 
evt»r,  not  to  insure  at  all,  which  was  feasible  now  that  compensation- 
was  definite  and  limited. 


BUBDEN  IMPOSED  BY  THE  BILL, 


I  On  the  question  as  to  where  the  burden  iniixised  by  the  bill  woukt 
and  should  fall,  Mr.  Asquith  said  that  in  trades  with  foreign  com- 
petition it  couhl  not  1m?  transferred  to  the  consumer,  but  that  it  would 
■  full  on  the  employer  and  worknuui,  with  conser[uent  injury  to  the 
f^nuill  employer.  To  prevent  the  lattei'  happening  and  to  insure  the 
workman  getting  his  lR»nefits,  hf  advocated  phu^iug  it  on  ihe  trade  as 
a  wdiole  as  in  Germany,  and,  to  prevent  injury  to  the  trades  with 
foreign  competitirm,  he  suggested  placing  the  burden  of  the  bill  on 
the  conunuuity  as  a  wh*>k\     lie  admitted  it  would  not  \>e  crushing 

Ilo  industries  geufruUy,  and  that  it  would  be  perfectly  fair  even  if 
the  burden  fell  on  wages. 
Other  memlx^rs  said  that  the  soudl  empioyer  was  being  crushed 
out  of  existence,  and  advocated  stuiie  Guveriuuent  scheme  of  insnr- 
mice,  as  well  for  small  employers  as  for  trades  with  foreign  competi- 
tion like  the  t*oal  trade,  which  would  be  ruined,  because  they  could 
■  not  stand  the  burden;  the  foreigners  now  (though  they  already  had 
accident  c*ompensation  laws)  were  winning  in  comi>etitior».  They 
also  sai<l  that  mine  owners  would  run  the  risk  themselves  of  bank- 
ruptcy through  a  mine  disaster,  since  rates  of  insurance  would  Ije  sa 
heavy  to  cover  them ;  it  was  no  help  to  a  mine  owner  \vith  an  explo- 
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^LMTIK    OF    TOE    BtTREAtT    Or   LAEClR. 

m   i$^dJ&20)   im  his  liunds  U>  W  I  old   Hint  llic 
B,  ,^v*ai,  wn«  ji  p<*r  cent. 

ianil)eHiiin  aiis\v»M-eil  tliut  Ihf  vont  fell  idtjiimtcly  uii  the  «x>n- 

ui-i ,  that  it  would  not  l«.*  u  burdrii  on  wiigivs  luit  woiiltl  heroiiM*  ii 

.rt  of  dmrgOK  wluoli  in  fon^igii  eou lit  rifts  w^n*  t^^lknl  trade  tibargej^ 

miit!h  as  fire  iriMiranriMUid  jiii  ndilitioii  tu  thij^  cost  of  ntw  lOHtHrinl; 

i  the  price  of  \iiigi*H  wiis  st*ttlt*d  liy  Uk*  siqiply  of  labor  utiti  not  bj 

m  chargesj  imlesiH  it  coidd  he  sliown  that  evf*rj*  btisiiu*-^4  rhurgw 

me  II  eh«rg<?  on  wjt^tvs;  (hu(  wugi's  in  Geriiiu ny  hud  iulviincinL 

rhanicteriswHl  tlie  cry  of  riiiuing  trndes  a^  ritticuhius  and  fenid 

It   [reiit^rout^  employers  nlreiidy   made   tiiuiilar  cotitri but  ions,  aitd 

,*j4n  wen*  ghid  thivii"  c'**inpt*titors  were  l*i  U*  brought  up  to  their  level 

The  attiniiey-general  smd  the  nm'ui  criticibiii,  "'  thai  the  co^t  would 

H'  *2d,  [1  ("^'idx]  ti  ton  on  i-oalT  njeftid  that  the  vmi  wouhl  only  lie  10 

^o  20  jM?r  rent  mon*  thsm  the  .V>iquith  Bilh  and  that  eataHtrophcN 

kC  exploi^ioiisi,  wen*  not  iirguubh*;  that  the  hill  tx> veiled  eveiy-dny 

ndeats. 

«Jtfr^  Broailliurst^  who  had  tuken  it  keen  inti'iest  in  labor  mattiT^ 

mendHT  for  twenty  \earN  said  tlmt  a  great  prini)i|jle  had  \^*en 

ilished  by  the  bilh  but  thei'c  \va^  **uo  answer  to  wdiert^  the  bnrden 

Munl  fidh*'     Sir  Kdwartl  C'lurk  said  the  bunlen  woidd  fall  first  cm 

ft<3  (employer,  sec'crnd  mi  Hie  iMinstnoer.  nod  tlnrd  on  ^laire-,  whif*'h  wn^ 

fair.     It  was  l)elieved  that  it  would  only  fall  on  wages  when  the 

lK)tt()ni  price  in  foreign  markets  had  been  reached. 

It  was  |K)inted  out  that  the  income  tax  sliowed  industrial  profit  of 
£';}ao,0(X),00()  ($1,035,141,000),  so  that  industry  could  well  l>ear  the 
bill;  tliat  the  fears  of  coal  owners  in  1800,  1872,  and  1877  had  not 
been  lK)rne  out  by  subsequent  facts;  that  the  bill,  in  reality,  was  not 
a  stM'ious  burden,  as  iniprovin<r  the  conditions  of  labor  by  shortening 
hours,  etc.,  always  l)enefited  a  tnide;  that  the  charitable  donations 
of  eniidoyers,  who  voluntarily  did  as  much  now,  would  be  saved. 

COST  OF  TiiK  lurj^ 

The  cost  of  the  bill  to  the  trades  involved  was  urged  as  the  strongest 
argument  against  it.  Mr.  Chamberlain  l>elieved  that  on  the  basis  of 
the  Government  experience.  1  j)er  cent  on  the  wages  in  coal  mining 
would  cover  the  cost,  and  one-fourth  of  1  i)er  cent  in  factories,  less 
the  cost  of  i>re.sent  cliaritable  payments  and  the  cost  of  the  Employ- 
ers' Liability  Act  of  1880,  and  that  in  textile  trades  one-twentieth  to 
one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  would  Ik?  sufficient. 

Other  estimates  advanced  showeil  that  the  existing  English  law 
cost  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent,  while  for  the  Asqiiith 
bill  the  cost  would  have  been  one-half  of  1  jK^r  cent,  and  that  the 
co^*^  ■       '  1  be  three- fourths  of  1  per  cent  if  this  bill  passed. 
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One  member,  an  employer  in  a  large  engineering  firm,  said  that 
examination  of  his  ex])erience  for  ten  years  past  showed  that  the 
result  of  the  bill  would  l>e  one-eighth  of  1  per  cent  on  his  wages, 
and  another  member,  the  head  of  another  large  engineernig  firm 
(also  manufacturing  iron  and  steel),  reached  precisely  the  same 
resuh.  Still  another  member  gave  figures  of  one-third  of  1  per 
cent  for  a  trade  involving  15,000  men. 

COAL. 

On  the  figures  of  the  Cheshire  Miners'  Permanent  Relief  Fund 
the  result  of  practically  1  per  cent  of  wages  on  coal  was  reached,  but 
other  estimates  varied  from  §d.  (1.35  cents)  a  ton  (Professor  Meri- 
vale,  Newcastle)  to  as  high  as  3d.  (6  cents)  a  ton  (Sir  William 
Lewis,  South  Wales),  and  from  1  per  cent  on  wages  (Government) 
to  4J  per  cent  on  wages  (Mr.  Xeison),  and  it  was  said  that  2d. 
(4r  cents)  a  ton  would  ruin  the  trade.  The  Government  answered 
that  Germany  now  paid  2  per  cent,  and  Lord  Salisbur}-  pointed  out 
that  freights  varied  from  5s.  lid.  to  8s.  3d.  ($1.44  to  $2.01)  a  ton,  so 
that  2d.  (4  cents)  a  ton  would  be  insignificant,  and  only  the  equivalent 
of  carrying  4  miles  farther,  as  freight  cost  Jd.  (1  cent)  a  ton. 

BANKUrPTCY  OF  EMPLOYER. 

Bankruptcy  of  the  employer  might  be  caused  by  a  disastrous  acci- 
dent or  might  arise  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business.  In  the  first 
event  the  workman  would  lose  Iiis  benefits  and  in  the  latter  any 
annuity  he  was  receiving. 

To  deal  with  the  diflSculty  of  bankruptcy  of  the  employer  reme- 
dies were  urged  (1)  making  the  whole  particular  trade  responsible 
for  accidents  a^ecting  each  individual  employer  by  compulsory 
masters'  combination,  like  the  German  system,  (2)  adopting  com- 
pulsory insurance,  or  (3)  inaugurating  State  insurance.  It  was 
answered  that  though  a  hardship  the  workman  must  take  his  chance; 
that  bankruptcy  was  just  as  likely  through  an  action  for  damages  for 
injuries  resulting  from  negligence  as  through  this  bill. 

An  amendment  to  allow  the  substitution  of  an  approved  insurance 
for  the  liability  under  the  bill  was  negatived,  as  the  Government 
could  not  undertake  to  certify  the  solvency  of  insurance  companies. 

To  deal  with  the  difficulty  of  losing  annuities  the  payment  of 
lump  sums  instead  of  annuities  was  urged,  it  being  pointed  out  that 
those  sums  could  then  be  invested  to  produce  an  annuity. 

The  Government  later  accepted  amendments  to  make  the  undertaker 
liable  to  subcontractors'  men  (sec.  4)  and  giving  workmen  a  lien  on 
any  insurance  the  master  had  if  the  master  became  insolvent  (sec. 
5),  but  refuse<l  an  amendment  to  make  him  a  preferential  creditor  on 
the  insolvent  master's  total  assets. 


I 

LETIK    OF    TBE    BFEEAr    OF    L.A^OE, 
KEXBDIBS  AKU  LIABILITY  OF  EMPLOTBJL 

boico  of  retnedief!  to  the  workmen — ^i.  e,*  of  claim* 

Ifider  till*  bill  or  filing  imtler  the  eomiiion  law  ot 

veers'  Linhility  Act  of  IS80— but  did  not  leave  the 

in  [my  o»iii]k  u^iititvii  both  iiMk*[ieiid€ntly  of  iiinl  liildcT 

1     2)  ih).) 

mm      *  liiie  tiiin  in  pa^siiif^  tlii'  bill  to  r^Ptrict  tho  workmen'^ 

BwSlf^mmon  law  and  iindi*r  the  Eniphni^rs'  Liiilnlity  net  of 

II  im^^rtiiig  the  word^  "  |M?rstinal  "  and   **  willful'' 

fv..       nej       ...c*(*  or  willf^il  a^t  of  tbo  employ  it  or  uf  ^mm}  p^r- 

^Ja     -      f^'  acl   or  tkfaidt   llie  employer  is  responsible),     Mn 

to  omit  thotne  wtirdn  and  I**ave  the  old  right.s  intud, 

•iiit^'ilierlttiii^  who  h«d  said  bill  di!.fin^nshed  between 

1^  leal,  and  rriminal  '*  iiegn^uiee,  n*fiis<^^d  to  t^anetion  llio 

I     ai|  fcfe.      ?  the  old  i^emedie?*  were  only  left  for  c^b^'b  of  moral 

in-nc*  ai™  Jinbility — i.  e.,  win  n*  there  wns  Jeli!M*nite  and  peculiar 

J  eorre>pondinf;r   lo   the   -erioit^    ami    willful    nij.s€n>ndu''i 

}d  till*  claim  of  the  w<H*kinun.     However,  the  wortlss  ha%^Q 

LiJ..,    iw.  p!*evious  rights  to  any  extent.     Mr.  Kiiegg,  who  dis- 

^n  thv  point  in  )us  treat is<%  snya:  "  None  of  the  workmen'**  rights, 

ier  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  of  1§B0  or  at  common  taw, 

are  tnkvti  nwny  by  lb*'  Wnrknn-ir!^  (^niiptMi.-^jition  Ai^t."     \s  tlie  act 

of  LSSO  also  limited  the  compensation  recoverable  for  death  or  dis- 

iil)lenHMit  to  tlnvc  years'  wages,  Mr.  llaldane  said,  '*  There  would  be 

no  incentive  to  sue  under  it,"  and  an  amendment  taking  away  tho 

existing  rights  under  llnit  act  and  the  connnon  law,  but  also  taking 

away  the  limits  of  compensation  under  the  bill,  was  lost  by  only  24 

votes. 

If  a  workman  >ued  independently  of  the  bill  and  lost  his  suit,  sec- 
lion  1  (4)  provided  that  he  should  not  thereby  lose  his  compensation 
under  the  bill,  but  the  court  should  then  and  there  on  his  request 
assess  it,  deducting  the  co>ts  of  suit  therefrom,  if  justifiable,  and  give 
a  certificate  of  it,  which  should  be  the  e(|uivalent  of  an  award  under 
the  act.  If  he  ])roceeded  under  the  bill  and  failed  through  any 
technicality  he  coilld  not,  however,  sub>equently  sue. 

If  a  stranger  was  liable  for  the  accident,  section  0  gave  the  work- 
men the  option  of  suing  the  stranger  or  of  proceeding  under  the  act, 
and,  if  he  chose  the  latter  course,  gave  the  employer  a  remedy  against 
the  stranger  for  indemnity. 

DEFENSES  OF  FELLOW-SERVANT  NEGLIGENCE  AND  ASSUMPTION 

OF   BISK. 

Amendments  to  the  bill  were  introduced  to  eliminate  the  defenses 
of  fellow-servant  negligence  and  assumption  of  risk.  It  was  urged 
thai  fliese  defenses  still  applied  in  the  trades  not  covered  by  the  bill, 
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Ri]it  were  Uron^ht  iiulepentlently  of  the  bill,  anil  also  in  the  sm«ll 
injuries  of  le^s  than  '2  weeks'  duration  excludeil  l»y  the  hill,  Mr* 
Chainl->erlain  pointed  out  that  the  anientlnients  would  necessarily  be 
limited  in  effect  to  the  trades  within  the  hilh  and  that*  k)  far  as  those 
trailes  weiv  t^overed.  the  bill  praetieally  obliterated  those  doctrines, 
and  in  no  way  defeudeil  them;  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  trivial 
injuries  were  traceable  to  the  iM?gUgence  of  fellow-servants.  The 
uniendments  were  lost* 


I 


^TTi( 


DEFENSE   OF   CONTRIBUTOKY   NEOLIQENCE. 


I 


e  question  of  tdiminnting  tlie  defence  of  iTintributory  ne^rligence 
was  a  diflk'ult  one.  Mn  Chamberlain  said  that,  murally,  cases  caused 
by  the  iujurod's  own  negligence  should  not  lie  compensated,  but  as  a 
matter  ttf  cxpedienev,  to  avoid  litigation,  they  shoidil  lx». 

The  Government,  however,  later  approved  and  passed  an  amend- 
ment to  exclude  payment  for  injury  to  a  workman,  if  it  was  the 
result  of  bis  **  serious  and  willful  misconduct"  (S4^r.  1  (2)  (e)). 
Mr.  Chamljerlain  said  the  wording  c»f  the  daust^  destroyed  the  old 
doctrine  of  contributory  negligence;  liut  it  was  unfair  to  |>enalize 
the  employer  where  grossly  negligent  and  m>t  the  employee  also, 
and  it  w^ould  tend  to  prevent  accident. 

Even  this  amendment  was  tirged  to  be  contrary  to  the  principle 
of  the  bill,  and  it  was  feared  wouhl  cjpen  intpiiry  into  the  cause  of 
accidents  and  so  })roniote  ticiitious  defenses  and  litigation,  in  an 
attempt  to  provide  for  cases  necessarily  rai"e,  and  it  was  said  that 
tlic  real  lieneficiaries,  i.  e.,  the  family  of  the  negligent  employee.  Avei-e 
innoi^^nt  even  if  he  was  negligent- 
Amendments  were  then  introduced  to  define  serious  and  willful 
misi^onduct,  but  were  negatived,  as  being  a  question  for  the  arbi- 
trator in  each  case.  Lord  Salisbury,  however,  said  that  any  breach 
of  rules  jubtifying  fine  or  imprisonment  would  bar  compensation. 

ARBITBATION  AND  LITIGATION 

In  furtheranee  of  the  (Tovernment*s  purpose  to  get  rid  of  litiga- 

[tion  about  accidents  of  employineiil  and   the  friction  and  expense 

involved,  and  to  devise  a  simple  and  inexixnisive  method  of  settling 

(doubtful  questions,  the  bill  provided  (sec.  1   (3))  tluit  on  a  dispute 

arising   (and  llien  only)   it  must  be  settled  by  arbitration,  and  the 

>. decision  of  the  arbitrator  Ik*  registered  as  a  judgments  in  the  way 

provided  in  the  Second  Schedule  (1),  (2).  (3),  namely: 

P^ir^t,  By  a  committee  formed  by  the  workmen  and  their  employer 

I  for  the  purpose.     This  committee  might  settle  the  matter  or  refer  it 
to  a  single  arbitrator. 


XETIK   fir   THE    &VUKAV  OF    L-ilfOB* 

il  mul   till*  M'c»rkiiii>n    wimid   precloiiiiiiiile  on   the 

I       my  to  form  u  i*oiiiiiiitti*4^ 

i»  *       e  l*t*  no  t'dimiuttof,  or  if  llu*  ct>i»iuilte<*  in  objet^ted 

?r         :3  Wfore  it  iiiet4.s,  or  if  llie  c*ofiiiiiiUtH*  f«ibi  in  ?«i*tiK* 

I      I      ^t<*r?*  it,  by  n  single  arbitnitor  rtgived  un  bv  the  |)itrtic'N 

ill  trie  abst*iKx»  of  ag^rtH^meiit  on  an  arbitrHton  lhf*it  bv  th** 

,4iuty  court  jiulgi?  of  tb4«  ili^trirt  Hitting  as  un  arbitrator  with^ml 

Fourth*  If  ihi*  ^'Oimty  roiut  jut]|f*^  is  luiahlo  to  fifl,  then  ViV  uu  iirhi* 
it  Mr  appointed  hy  him  (piiid  by  tin*  Stuto)^ 

The  right  of  appenl  was  limiti'd  to  reduce  litipition.     There  ^nn 

no  appi^jil  from  the  urbitrator  on  iiue?^tion>*  of  fact,  but  Iw  nii^ht.  if 

lie  saw   fil,  Huhiitit  *jm*Htioi4H  of  hiw  lo  {\w  lotiiity  i*ttyrl  jud|?(f  (Src- 

ond  Schedule  (4)  )  whot?«?  dmHion  was  Stial^  uii1i»hh  (*ither  party  ap- 

tk*d  dirrtl  to  Mu*  i^imH  iif  uppmL     At  llrsi  apjH^Hl  was  tn*t  eon- 

!|ihitc'dt  bill   tin*  ap(M>iil  on   I  lit*   law  to  thr^  t^nirt  of  iipin^at   wa»* 

uiniilttKl  ns  uvn^ssury  to  nLHliict*  the  iitiineroti^  county  cotiii  deci^ionii 

authoritative  |jt*ut*ral  t*'*'**'ip^^^'     ^^  ^*'*'^  *'***'^  iiitcntliHl  that  Midi 

p[)eul  ^liotdd  be  Htiul^  but  though  no  ap|M'ai  to  I  he  Hou^  of  IJO^(l^ 

lie^  for  Hcotch  and  Irish  vmbgh  it  has  lieen  tkHnde<l  that  it  does^  for 

P^ii^lij^h  cases. 

COSTS. 

The  payment  of  the  cost  of  arbitration  by  the  State  was  urged, 
but  tho  (lOviTiinient  said  so  doiii^  would  promote  litigation.  Second 
Schedule  (())  therefore  leaves  tlie  costs  to  the  discretion  of  the  arbi- 
trator, but  limits  tliem  to  the  ordinary  county  court  costs,  none  to 
be  paid  prior  to  the  award  (Second  Schedule  (U)). 

HEGISTUATIOX. 

Second  Schedule  (S)  provides  that  all  agreements  and  decisions 
by  committees  or  arbitiators  shall  be  recorded  by  the  registrars  of 
county  courts  as  judgments. 

LAWYKKS. 

Lawyers  were  entirely  barred   from  the  proceedings  at  first,  bnt 
lx?fore  the  passage  of  the  bill  the  clause  barring  them  was  eliminated 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  attorney-general,  as  otherwise  the  con- 
duct of  them  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  advisers  of  a  low  type. 
^»*.  Chamberlain  said  he  had  changed  his  mind  on  the  point  and 
the  change,  as  their  fees  were  restricted,  and  a  clause  (Sec- 
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ond  Schediilo  (12))  was  inserted  coutrolhng  their  foes,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  arbitrator  and  by  the  coiii't  taxing  scale.  Any  party  could 
appear  in  person  as  advocate,  instead  of  lawyers,  and  appearance  was 
also  permitted,  on  leave  of  arbitrator,  to  others,  including  trades- 
union  secretaries,  etc.,  but  without  any  right  to  fees. 

IKK'TORS. 

The  estimate  of  the  disability  sustained  being  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  of  the  bill,  it  was  provided  (First  Scheilule  (3)) 
that  a  workman,  on  giving  notice  of  accident,  must  submit  himself 
for  examination  by  the  employer's  doctor,  and  on  refusal  to  do  so 
his  benefits  were  to  be  suspended.  During  disability  he  must  again 
submit  himself  for  examination,  if  required,  with  the  option,  how- 
ever, if  he  objected  to  the  doctor  or  his  certificate,  of  submitting  him- 
self to  examination  by  one  of  the  doctors  appointed  by  the  secretary 
of  state  (First  Schedule  (11)),  the  certificate  of  the  doc*tor  appointed 
by  the  secretary'  of  state  to  be  final,  and  his  fees  to  be  paid  by  the 
State,  as  also  those  of  other  doctors  appointed  under  the  same 
authority  "  to  report  on  any  matter  arising  in  the  arbitration  •' 
(Second  Schedule  (13)). 

Against  this  whole  system  of  arbitration  it  was  urged  in  debate 
that  arbitration  was  really  the  equivalent  of  litigation,  and  that  in 
the  previous  year  in  Germany  there  had  been  38,000  appeals  from 
associations  of  employers  and  12,000  appeals  to  Berlin,  but  the 
Go\emment  felt  that  the  bulk  of  accidents  would  not  need  to  be 
arbitrated,  and  that  the  arbitration  machinery  was  simple  and  would 
save  expense. 

COMPENSATION  PAYABLE. 

The  be.nefits  or  amount  of  comj^ensation  under  the  act  were  based 
on  the  wages  earned  by  the  injured.  It  was  pointed  out  in  debate 
that  this  worked  a  hardship  on  children  permanently  injured,  as 
their  wages  are  small. 

It  was  suggested  that  if  based  on  the  wages  at  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent that  might  prove  too  little  or  too  much,  so  the  average  weekly 
wage  was  fixed  upon  as  a  basis.  For  the  three  years"  death  benefit, 
if  deceased  had  not  been  under  the  same  employer  for  three  years, 
*•  156  times  his  average  weekly  earnings  during  the  period  of  his 
actual  employment  under  the  same  employer''  was  fixed  by  the  First 
Schedule  (1)  (a),  and  for  the  incapacity  benefit,  the  average  weekly 
wages  over  twelve  months  or  such  less  period  as  he  had  been  employed 
bv  the  same  emplover,  was  fixed  as  a  basii^  bv  the  First  Schedule 

6)  («»). 


L£T1X   or  THE    fttTTEAU   Of   tJi»DM* 


DEATti  iif::cisriT& 


ti¥  ibe  dfcf^ni^^  Imvr»  jierNim^  wholly  clepeiidsiiy  tbt  Fint 
tl^  (I)  io)  (it  prcindei  m  comp^mmiwn  eqfxtd  to  IbfW  Jpeui^ 
EiingH,  Ijtti   iiof.  )iM  ttum   £1M   ($7^*98)    nor   more    than   £a<M> 

ire  the  dct«med   l4?«re?>  ptrnQUt  ^rtiiilly   ilepondt^t^   Fiisc 

Hlutr  (1)    (if)    (U)  proTidea  m  eomprntmUim  of  what  mmy  be 

eed  cm  ur  (MtTiiiiBed  by  xriiUraliiHi  fl«  rpa^KiffinVili?  iin«)   |jri)|Mir* 

sate  to  (be  injury  lo  the  deiJu^iitlrfj--,  Ijist  i»ot  mon^  ihnii  Thn?p  y*»ar^* 

tiiDi^  tior  £300  l$L4«mP5y. 

{Vlitt«  4nmmd  kati»  no  iiftMfrit|«^nf^.  Fi^  ri^u-iliili*  ^  I )   i  ^  ^   «  ^u 

fificfes  reafiOEUihle  awdicml  antl  h\  pt^n^^^i'  up  tu  £10  <-^I^j<7u 

An  inMmdnii^fit  lo  make  tlir  dmib  tnem     ^  f<|imK  whiHhrr  rh^n-  ^^ »  m 

any  deptndenlii  or  not^  mi  the  ground      it  iMCftialitT  wouM  injure 

fitarriMl  mrn  Ami  pn^rmt  thrir  rmplm      Qt«  was  hv^  Mr.  CbamlicT' 

t&in  pointiiig  oot  that  th^  Iricfiilty  HKii      ff  bail  the  s«i]te  tlutinciiisisi& 

keM  that  rnttUt. 

W  depcmliMHii  were  litnited  {sec-  I  i  t^))  to  tl>e  persons  mrn- 
pidied  bi  the  Fatal  Amdentft  Act,  184i.  i.  r^  tu  wtfi*^  husband,  pairtita^ 
«ncl  Hiililrf'ri  (an  aniMiitiiH-nr  lf>  mh\  lin>fli«'r  tnnl  Vt-«ti*r  hav-irii^r  bern 
ii^ativt!d.  as  the  Gomerament  would  not  emtenii  the  ^cope) ;  and  qiiis- 
lioti-'t  a«  lo  dri»rfitIeiK\r  and  amoynC:^  payable  tberrfur  lo  Ijc  aHiitnitpd 
in  lU^fauIt  of  ii^eenient.      (  F'irst  Soheilule  (5K) 

Thf^  niinirnum  <iiin  hein<»  oinitrevl  from  the  First  Schedule  (1)  (a) 
(ViK  iUKxVint:  with  partial  «le[)^iulents,  ('onipen>ation  to  parents  for 
th»^  death  of  a  rhiUl  who  .ontrihute«l  to  the  family  fund  could  l>e 
properly  n^tri»'teil  to  the  peeuniarv  lo^>  o«^-a>ionefl,  an<l  be  fixed  by 
the  :MhirnUor  or  otherwi-o  at  a  prr.()er  proportionate  sum  instead  of 
allow in;ir  th»^  family  to  iTMiii  Ky  the  «leath.  Tlie  >ame  rule  applied  to 
amount^  paval>l*^  to  other  r-artial  «lepenrlents,  the  attorney -general 
<ayiu^  tliat  tliey  ^ot  innliin«r  unle>s  they  >utfered  pecuniaxy  loss 
thnmofh  the  <leath. 

IN<  AI'A^ITV    BKNEFITS. 

F«>r  injuries  i^au^inir  iiioa painty,  temporary  or  permanent,  and  total 
or  partial  inea parity,  the  Fir-t  St-hetliile  (1)  {b)  provides  for  a  com- 
pensati«in.  after  the  -eeond  week,  up  to  a  limit  of  £1  ($4.87)  a  week, 
of  not  ex('ee«lin<r  •"><>  {>^r  «'eiit  «'f  injiire^r-  averaire  preirioos  weekly 
earning. 

In  fixing  the  amount  of  compensation  actually  payable  within  thoee 
mits  (which  is  done  by  a^*eement  or  arbitration K  clause  2  proTides 
regard  should  be  had  to  the  tliffereuce  between  his  eaming<r 
i  his  ability  to  earn  after  the  accident. 


I 

p 


I 
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LUMP  8rM  PAYMENTS. 

Brfcnv  adopting  the  above  l>enefits  there  wa.s  much  dlsinissioii  in 
JebiUe  as  (o  the  merits  of  juloptiii^  hiinp  sum  and  weekly  payments,  i 
iH?-sj>tvti%'eIyt  as  the  Ix^nefits  under  the  bill 

By  thos<»  advtx^ating  himi)-snm  paymenti>  it  was  said  Unit  the  l>eiie- 
fits  under  enntinued  \ve€*klv  payments  wonhl  itg^r€*gate  more  than  the 
beiiofits  for  death;  that  pnymeiit  of  )i  finnp  siun  wouUl  Ix^  iM'tter 
for  a  man;  that  investments  of  hiinp  sums  were  i>ossible  which  would 
prevent  los.s  of  l>enefit  through  the  enij>loyer  l>eet»ming  insolvent ;  thut 
the  eoiitinimnee  of  weekly  paymentn  during  incapacity  wouhl  be  hard 
on  employei's;  that  hiinp  sums  wouUl  faeilitale  the  employer  obtain- 
ing insurance. 

Amendments  were  introduced,  but  lost,  making  the  benefits  of  the 
bill  for  <leath  and  permanent  injuries  lump-sum  payments,  like  au 
ordinary  accident-insuninee  policy,  namely,  a  definite  sum  down, 
thi'ee  years'  wages  ft^r  tlentli  or  permanent  total  disablement,  and 
six  months*  wages  for  |H*rnianent  partial  disablement. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  payments  of  lump  sums  to  widows, 
de]>cndents,  and  persons  unaccustonied  to  manage  mom*y  would  result 
in  loss  and  its  being  quickly  squandered,  thus  defeating  the  object  of 
the  bill.  Mr.  John  Burns  strongly  advocated  weekly  payments  in 
lieu  of  lump  sums.  Other  members  said  lump  sums  would  baiUirupt 
and  ruin  einployers. 

Mr.  CharnVn'rlain  said  that  the  iK*rmanent  iiic^a parity  weekly  l>ene- 
fit  might  Ih'  hard  on  an  employer  if  he  hatl  no  insuninee,  but  if  he 
had  insurance  it  would  \k*  trivial;  that  the  limits  enabled  insurance 
to  be  got,  lie  said  that  disability  payments  should  be  more  than  the 
death  payuients,  as  iimcficiaries  g<*t  ihc  latter* 

The  views  as  to  lump  sums  and  weekly  payments  were  conipro- 
niised  as  follows: 

First.  By  giving  authority  to  the  arbitrator  in  Ids  discretion  to 
invest  the  lump  sums  awarded  (see  First  Schedule  (6)  to  (10) ) — i.  e., 
by  agreement  or  Ity  order  of  arbitrator  a  dt*peiident's  compensa- 
tion may  be  either  invested  or  not.  If  invested,  to  l)e  either  by  way 
of  deposit  in  or  purchase  of  annuity  through  the  Post-Office  Savings 
Bank,  subsequently  to  \h^  drawn  out  only  on  written  order  of  the 
ti'eaf?in*y  or  county  con  it  jndge.  an4l, 

Second.  By  providing  for  lil>erty  to  commute  the  weekly  benefits 
]>ayable. 

tMJ.M.MirATn^X  oK  BKNEFITS. 

Mr.  Chaml)erlain  introduced  a  clause  allowing  a  commutation  of 
future  weekly  benefits  to  lie  agreed  upon,  after  weekly  l»enefits  had 
been  paid  for  twelve  months,  either  at  the  requej^t  of  tin*  workmen] 


LLBTtK   or  T! 


f>f  th^  employ^r^  Utnititig  hiidi  ccnximtiUlian  m 
iBT.  to  ihrei   vicars'  full  wup?^, 

iirg        nl  wits  jntriHliH'fMl  figiim^^t  IIik  propOMil,  pnintinp 
rjiat  commniation  ri^duced  benefits  tinder  ihe  l>ilJ,  aiifl  Mr*  tlf»Im 
iM  mid  it  wmjUI  nftev  mven  year^  ^  rt»U*^ti'  the  injured  peciplf 
httrily/' 

tirthe  clause  arguments  were  adi'iineed  thai,  ns  thi*  imli^finiie  cmi- 

mitintt  of  wtrkly  ]»iiyiHt*tH  w^s  ilefliKsJ  by  cotiniiiit«f  ion,  inmiraDre 

itlil  lie  f'he«per:  al^o.  tlmt  ioiiiniutatinn  moiiM  pratecl   WMrknipn 

iiiHt  ifiwtlvMit  emp!en'i*!N-    llir  (intern men t  siiitl  llint  rommnta* 

III  wa*4  very  ditTerenl   from   j  ml  ting  it  ntop  nri  ivt^kly   jKayment'S 

'^mce    the    Mim    paid    4b>wii    in    ct^inmtitation    would    Jturi4iii^    an 

mtiity. 

IMien  thk  rlatifiie,  imwei^er,  reaehtHi  the  floitse  of  Ijonl^  ihi^y  Um\: 

nrny  fn>ni  the  w4»rkiufTl  the  iKmet'  to  cnniinuti%  and  n*^  «  qiii*l  \mi 

n  elinuiiatetl  the  linnt  of  three  years'  full  wagej*  impoi^ecl  an  tlw 

Mint   i*(  i^>niniiitatioii.     The   Iloii^e  of  Comtiions   apprui'ed   thw 

*  First  Schedule  i  V*l)*  t here f on?,  provides  that  wlici*e  any  weekly 

nent   hm  t^tiititLiied   for  not   les?^  than  six  months   tin*   liability 

■eftir  inny  be  redeemed  by  the  em  pi    vev  by  payment  of  a   lump 

1,  fixed  by  [ifTTvenuMif  ar  jirliit  nitton.  whtrli  tntiy  hr  nr-l^reti  to  Ix* 

invested  or  otherwise  applied  by  the  committee  or  arbitrator. 

KKVIKW  OF  AWAIU). 

Fir.-t  Sohodnlo  (1*2)  also  provides  that  either  the  master  or  the 
Avorkniau  may.  on  reijuest,  have  any  weekly  payment  reviewed,  so 
that  it  may  be  ended,  diminished,  or  increased  according  to  the  facts 
then  found  by  agreement  or  arbitration. 

MANMK   OF   FAV.MKN'r. 

The  First  Schedule  (4 )  requires  death  payments  to  be  made  ''  to  the 
legal  i)ersonal  representative,"  and  if  none,  *' to  or  for  the  benefit  of 
his  dependents;''  and  if  no  dependents  are  left,  ''to  the  person  to 
whom  the  expenses  are  due;  "  while  the  Second  Schiedule  (12)  sj^eci- 
fies  that  compensation  shall  be  paid  on  the  receipt  of  the  j>erson  to 
whom  it  is  payable.  The  Second  Schedule  (10)  empowers  the  county 
court  to  make  its  necessary  rules. 

XOTICF  OF  ACCIDFNT  ANO  CI.AIM. 

It  was  urged  that  requiring  notice  of  accident  and  claim  would 
protect  employers  apiinst  bogus  claims,  and  would  protect  employees 
j^inst  losing  their  claims;  that  notice  should  Ijc  given  before  work- 
'  ^^  the  service. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  was  said  that  requiring  notices  would  cause 
litigation,  as  attorneys  would  urge  they  were  necessary  in  order  to 
have  the  notices  proj^rly  given,  and  further,  tlmt  no  notices  wei-e 
required  under  the  general  law  of  negligence. 

After  considerable  debate,  following  the  precedent  of  the  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Act  of  1880,  the  act  provides  (sec.  2  (1))  for 
notice  of  acx'ident  as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter  and  before  the 
workman  has  voluntarily  left  the  service,  while  claim  must  be  made 
in  six  months  from  date  of  accident,  if  not  fatal,  and  in  six  months 
from  date  of  death,  if  fatal ;  but  to  prevent  the  claim  of  the  work- 
man from  being  prejudiced  through  want  of  or  any  defect  or 
inaccuracy  in  notice  of  accident  by  a  bona  fide  mistake  or  other  rea- 
sonable cause  (as  through  a  trivial  accident  later  developing  into  a 
serious  one),  the  section  provides  that  such  want  of  or  defect  in 
notice  shall  not  be  a  bar  if  it  is  found  in  the  claim  proceedings  that 
the  employer  is  not  prejudiced  in  his  defense  by  such  want  or  defect 
or  that  it  was  occasioned  by  mistake  or  other  reasonable  cause. 

CONT&ACTIKO  OIIT. 

Contracting  out  was  the  question  on  which  the  Asquith  Bill  had 
l)een  wrecked,  and  was  debated  at  length.  The  Government  intro- 
duced a  clause  into  their  bill  on  the  lines  of  the  Dudley  Amendment 
to  the  Asquith  Bill  (which  the  House  of  Commons  had  then  re- 
jected). The  home  secretary  said  that  under  it  the  workman  could 
not  deprive  himself  of  the  benefits  of  the  bill,  but  was  to  have 
freedom  to  arrange  his  own  wants  in  his  own  way,  provided  that 
such  arrangement  was  not  less  favorable  to  him  than  the  benefits 
of  the  bill ;  in  the  words  of  Sir.  Chamberlain,  that  he  should  have 
freedom  to  '•  contract  out  '•  provided  ho  was  "  not  a  pecuniary  loser  ^ 
by  so  doing;  that  the  Government  held  to  the  princii)le  of  con- 
tracting out  with  that  proviso. 

To  effect  this,  the  bill  as  passed  i-epealed  existing  contracts  by 
section  9,  but  by  section  3  permitted  the  employer  to  substitute,  by 
contract  with  his  workmen,  any  '*  scheme  of  compensation,  benefit, 
or  insurance,''  which  was  certified  to  beforehand  by  the  registrar 
of  friendly  societies  (a  permanent  Government  official),  after  taking 
steps  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  employer  and  workman,  as  "not 
less  favorable  to  the  general  bo<ly  of  worjkmen  and  their  dependents 
than  the  provisions  of  this  act;  '^  but  save  that,  the  bill  was  to  api3ly 
notwithstanding  any  contract  to  the  contrarv. 
•  Section  3  (2)  provides  that  the  registrar's  certificate  might  expire 
at  the  end  of  a  limited  period  of  not  less  than  five  years,  and  section 
3  (3)  prohibited  the  issiie  of  a  certificate  for  any  scheme  "*  which 
contains  an  obligation  upon  the  workmen  to  join  "  as  a  "  condition 


*LmX   or   THE   BUEEJIU   OW   LABOIt. 

Set'tiufi  •)  (4),  Qjorrover,  made  it  tJie  tluly  *tf  thm- 

ne  into  any  conipbiiiil  on  bt^half  of  flu;  wurktiu*ti 

m  no  langi-r  i^  ftvortble  or  In  tiol  being  tmbij 

I,  rtr-,  an*l  revoke  his^  cettificitr  if  good   cAttpe  r3ii4«^ 

Ft  wftH  iirginl  Ijy  ttu?  oppiKiitioii  (Mr.  A?^uilb)  tbmt  m  wodoiiaii 

*nhl  not  be  pcmiiriwl  to  wai%e  ttdrftntage^  giv^^^n  in  the  intenes^t  uf 

ixiisimimilv^  \mt  it  wus  anr<«W4*n*J  there  wis  nn  obj^tiaii.  if  hf* 

i£Cs  better  tena^.    Other  ob|ectjonj^  to  tbe  daitsis  wetv   thai  tli^ 

^heiiie«  would  Im^iilmy  m«'n:  that  ilw  *4nn?*  wonld  injun?  frimHf 

ir^ocietiefu  a*i  ih*  workmen 'si  CT>iUribntion>  ti>  **'hein**>  wotild  take  iht 

place  of  4!ontrilMitioi)   to  ibe  iM^itrfit  ami   friendly  fcict^tt^   irfaoee 

incotnu  was  mainly  from  that  -ourci^;  that  the  workitti*!!  and  tmdi^ 

itri!on«  were  airaiiiNt  it. 

It  wa^  anHwer^l  that  tht^  c1«q^  would  f^vn  a  gri^t  itnpeius  la 

endly  NOcietii*>  atnl  wimbi  nlk>w  e.visliii|f  a.*^«oeiatici!m  to  QSie  th^ir 
wn  maphinety  and  go  further  than  tht?  Inll,  m%f^  nupl&psn  wcmW 

lire  out  the  co^  of  awidentii  over  5  to  10  ycar!>  and  eontribiitc 
-tit;  nece$i^ry  amount  U>  the  existing  ni«H>eiatioiiaf  allowing  flu*  ni»rk- 

^1  to  manage  them ;  tbut  thi3  liitter  would  deal  with  the  tJight  accf* 

lt»  t!tt*in>^4ve<  and  jn^vij-nt  nialiiigering,  and  rvdycv  llie  ec^  of 
an^ident^.  *^o  an  to  htiv'  ,     ,^  on  their  ssickna*?  f  ' 

was  also  urged  that  friendly  societies  were  based  on  considerations 
otluT  than  pecuniary  ones,  and  that  the  clause  comjielled  the  ix^gis- 
tiar  to  ascertain  the  views  of  workmen  and  employei*s  befoi^e  certif}"- 
ing  a  schenu\ 

Mr.  Chamberlain  introduced  an  amendment  to  make  the  eniployei' 
liable  if  th<'  funds  of  the  M-heme  failed,  but  against  this  it  was  urged 
that  >uch  a  liability  wouhl  })revent  the  clause  being  used,  as  employ- 
ers would  consider  it  a  •'  heads  you  win,  tails  I  lose  ''  clause. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  the  employers'  inducement  to  form  schemes  was 
the  e>tablishment  of  better  relations  with  their  men,  and  the  work- 
men's imlucement  to  get  more  money  from  their  employei's.  But 
the  clause  guaranteeing  the  solvency  of  the  fund  was  ultimately 
eliminated  by  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  groinid  that  as  the  work- 
men woidd  spend  the  money  it  would  prevent  all  contracting  out,  and 
the  elimination  was  subsetiuently  agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  ground  that  the  registrar  had  to  Ije  satisfied  that  the 
employers'  liability  was  the  equivalent  of  the  bill. 

The  House  of  Lords  passed  an  amendment  allowing  the  registrar 

consider  as  a  basis  for  his  certificate  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
'  ich  was  disagreed  to  by  the  House  of  Commons,  however,  and 
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In  Novt^iiilxvr,  1J>03,  u  coiiiiiiittoc  was  a])poiiikHl  by  the  Iiome  ^ec- 
rt*tary  to  iiiquni*  and  report  ti>  the  home  offiee — 

(1)  What  amenJmeiits  in  the  hiw  n^hitin*j:  to  eoinpensation  for  in- 
juries to  worknu*!!  are  neeessary  or  desirable,  and 

(2)  T*i  what  ehis-ses  of  einployments  not  now  ineluded  in  the  Work- 
men's Coni[>ensution  Acts  those  acts  can  properly  be  extended  with 
or  withont  umdilieation. 

This  committee  consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen:  Sir  Kenehn 
Bigby,  K.  C.  B.  (ehairniuii)  ;  Sir  Benjamin  Browne,  I).  C.  L*,  Memb. 
Inst.  C  E. ;  His  Honor  Judge  Lundey  Smith,  K.  CI;  Capt.  A.  J. 
G.  Chalmers,  of  the  Board  of  Trade:  Mr.  Cieorge  N.  Barnes,  secretary 
of  the  Anuilgamated  Society  of  Engineers:  and  Mr.  R<ilM»rt  Ueid 
Bunnatyne,  of  tlie  home  oflice  (secretary), 

Tlie  committee  utilized  information  fnrnished  l)y  the  iai>or  depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade  nnd  other  tiovernment  departmeuts,  by 
inspectoi*s  of  factories  and  mines  and  other  (lOA'ernment  oflicials,  and 
by  the  judges  of  the  county  courts.  It  took  exten<le(l  evidence  from 
representatives  of  both  emidoyers  and  workujen  in  the  chief  indusiries, 
from  employers'  asstxiations and  trades  unions,  from  mntual  and  ordi- 
Dary  insurance  ct>mpauies,  and  from  numerous  other  sources.  It 
made  an  exhaustive  report  in  August,  IIXM,  which  luis  been  accepted 
as  a  basis  for  future  legislation,  and  its  evidence  and  iindings  are 
therefore  referred  to  at  length  Iiere. 
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SCDFE   OF  THE   ACTS, 


H      The  restriction  of  the  scope  of  the  acts  to  a   few  industries  was 

H carefully  considered  bv  the  ctmnnittee,  and  they  concluded  that  the 

'      experience  justified  extension  to  other  industries. 

^     The  act  of  IIKXJ  including  agriculture  had  taken  awaj^  the  danger- 

Rous-em  ploy  men  t  test  for  inclusion,  and  that  test  could  not  therefore 
be  adopted  as  the  general  principle  in  exteusitni  to  other  occupations*. 
The  two  alternatives  presented  were  to  amend  the  acts  (1)  by 
a  general  extt*nsion  of  their  seoi>e  to  cover  all  occupations  wnth  cer* 
tain  definite  except ioivs,  such  as  (tt)  sjnall  employei-s,  (h)  some  forms 
of  casual  labor,  (r)  employments  which  are  not  hy  way  of  trade  or 
for  tlie  purpose  of  profit,  as  limited  in  the  factory  acts;  or  (2)  by 
extension  to  further  specially  speritied  industries. 

The  ccunmittec  recommended  the  latter  course,  suggesting  inclusion 

■of  any  industries  which  were  dangerous,  and  also  those  to  which  the 
advantage  of  the  act  coidd  be  a])plied  without   imposing  an   undue 

_  burden  on  the  employers,  provided  that  the  industry  to  L)e  included     ^J 
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humanity,  the  coininitteo  recoiiuuended  eompulsorv  insurance  with 
State  contribution  for  seamen,  ixM'ouunending,  however,  further  in- 
quiry as  to  the  fishing  trade. 

CARRIERS. 

They  recommended  inchision  of  all  carriers  by  huid  or  inhind 
navifiration. 

WORKSHOPS. 

They  recommended  inchision  of  the  larger  workshops,  exchiding^ll 
employing  not  more  than  5  j^ersons. 

SHOP  ASSISTANTS. 

They  did  not  recommend  inclusion  of  shop  assistants,  unless  there 
was  a  general  extension  of  the  act,  as  this  was  not  a  hazardous  occu- 
pation, and  **  there  would  also  be  considerable  difficulty  as  regards 
small  shops." 

IX)MKSTIC  SKRVANT\^. 

For  a  similar  reason,  as  well  as  on  the  ground  of  not  further  ex- 
tending the  principle  to  pei'sons  not  employed  in  trade  or  for  pur- 
pose of  gain,  they  did  not  recommend  the  inclusion  of  domestic  ser- 
vants, unless  under  speciirl  circumstances  of  danger,  such  as  coach- 
man, etc. 

PUBLU^  SERVANTS. 

As  to  pul)lic  servants,  the  committee  saw  no  reason  for  treating 
them  differently  from  other  workpeople. 

DEFENSE   OF   SEKIOCS   AND   WILLFUL   ^HSCONDUCT. 

Section  1  (2)  (r). — The  evidence  of  both  emploj-er  and  workman 
indicated  that  this  defense  had  been  in  i)ractice  infrequently  enfoived 
or  sustained  by  the  courts  (perhaps  with  the  exception  of  coal-mine 
cases),  though  employers  who  desired  a  more  sj^ecific  definition  had 
possibly  suffered  hardship  from  it  rather  than  the  men.  The  commit- 
tee felt  it  better  to  leave  it  open  to  the  arbitrator  to  look  at  the  sur- 
rounding circum.stances  whenever  the  defense  was  set  up,  and  they, 
therefore,  did  not  feel  justified  in  recommending  any  change  in  the 
wording  or  clause. 

TWO     WEEKS'  IMMUNITY— MALIN(;ERING. 

Section  1  (2)  (a)  and  First  Schedule  (1)  (&). — In  the  evidence  be- 
fore the  committee  from  the  workmen's  side  it  was  almost  universally 
represented  that  a  reduction  of  the  period  of  nonpayment  from  two 
weeks  to  two  or  three  da^-s,  and  in  the  case  of  serious  accidents  dating 
the  compensation  back  to  the  day  of  the  accident,  would  save  much 
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y^  es|>eoially  in  thoise  tradoh*  where?  women  vrere  employed. 

lay  WHS  low   (ill  wliirh  eomiet'tiun  it  wns  stultnl  t!i«t  LjO/KK) 

ilroail  piiiployceH  pamed  less  than  18si.  ($4.38)  a  week)*  or  where  the 

ired  i)eo|>ii'  wcm^c*  not   nienibers  of  any  friend ly  society:    whili^ 

ill  the  emph>yerH'  wide  it  %vaJ^  hhowu  by  figiiiTs  siihtuitted  that  tlie 

o  weeks'  iioiipuynient  pn^veiited  loalingering  by  worknH*n  abs<*i^i- 

r  themselves  from  work  for  injuries  that  were  trivial  atid  more  or 

m  II ureal. 

The  committee  concluded  that  while  it  wa^^  true  that  a  large  mim- 

*r  of  workoHMi  wimv  jnit  1o  snffVnng  hy  thi8  provision   if  it  were 

iniioateil  a   large  number  who  hat!  iilso  aliuwaneeM  from  friendly 

■fcieties,  etc.,  would  proionj?  tlie  [XTioil  for  trivial  a«*cidentM,  wbiHi 

wan  impracticable  for  em  plovers  to  supervise,  ami  that  dating 

ick  the  eomfjensalifvn  if  (he  disablement  tasted  for  two  wtH.'kH  woidd 

Ht>  produce  malingi^ring.     A|rain^  having  regard  to  tlie  ailditional 

»«t   involved   of  iiichiding  all   caneH    dtiriiig   the    fir^t    tw*D    weeks, 

wn  by  insurance  companies  to  1k^  fi'nm  ^ti  [u  5U  per  cent^  varying 

h  the  diffrrent  (ra<lcH,  and  by  the  regintrar  of  friemlly  nocietit^ 

le  schenies  he  had  ^x^rtified  to  Ix'  *li^  per  n'lit  of  the  total  cost, 

dating  com|»ensati(m  for  disablements  lasting  tuo  \vei*k,s  back 

\  day  of  accident  produced  estimates  of  a  somewhat  less  addi* 

vivfi  to  the  I'ost,  t|]c  liMHiiiirhM'  finniit  m*  >ufWr]r}{i  rf^n^nn  lo  jn^hfy 

them  in  reconnnending  a  departure  from  the  principle  of  two  weeks* 

immunity  deliberately  adopted  by  the  legislature. 

AC-rS  OF   STKAN(ii:KS. 

Employei's  liable  under  the  act  being  limited  by  section  7  (1)  to 
*'  undertakers  "  with  a  view  to  prevention  of  the  workmen's  loss  of 
benefits  or  evasion  of  employers'  responsibilities  by  subcontracting, 
it  was  found  that  section  4:  of  the  act,  which  nnide  the  undertaker 
liable  to  subcontractors'  men,  might  become  a  dangerous  extension 
of  liability  if  the  act  were  changed  to  cover  work  being  done  off  the 
premises  of  the  undertaker  (for  instance  it  might  nnike  a  cloth  manu- 
facturer liable  to  the  cloth  dyers'  men),  and  the  committee  recom- 
mended avoiding  the  extension  of  undertaker's  liability  away  from 
his  works. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  while  it  was  the  intention  of  the  act 
(sec.  4)  that  the  undertaker  should  have  an  indenmity  over  against 
the  actual  employer  of  the  injured  nniu,  technical  interpretation  of 
the  wording  of  the  act  had  precluded  him  in  many  cases  from  getting 
it,  as  in  the  case  of  railways,  factories,  mines,  and  quarries.  The 
connnittee  therefore  recommended  treating  the  undertaker  more  as 
a  surety  in  any  judgments  rendered,  etc.,  and  making  him,  in  fact, 
merely  a  guarantor  of  compensation  payable  l)y  subcontractors. 


in  tlmt  it  tittenipted  to  exempt  amnll  eniployers,  aiul  wixa  not  con- 
fined to  trade  or  industry,  but  extended  to  persons  in  privnte  employ- 
ment. 
H     One  difficulty  found  in  the  application  of  this  act  Tvas  the  legar 
interpretiitiou  of  tlie  limitation  of  the  act  to  employei"s  who  hid>itually 
employ  inie  workman,  and  it  was  recommended  that  this  l>e  changed* 
Hfto  '*  employ  throughout  the  year  at  leas^t  one  workman  in  agricid- 
"^tnre;'"  it  was  also  recommended  that  the  casual  Ial>orcr,  including 
harvesters,  etc..  at  hay  time,  lie  not  covered.     Another  difficulty  was 
|that  the  snmll  farmer  did  not  insure,  with  4'onsequent  danger  of  rniii 
to  him  financially  and  faihire  to  rompensate  his  workmen. 

PBEVENTION   OF   ACCIDEMTS. 

As  to  the  effect  of  tlu*  Wfirkiaeu's  Compensation  Act  in  the  direc- 
ion  of  the  prevention  of  accident,  (he  conmiittee  found  it  extremely 
lifficult  iu  estimate  it* 

The  evidence  of  the  chief  inspector  of  factories  showed  tluit  the 

let   somewhat   tended    to   eliminate    the    inYjbahility    of    recovering- 

i?nalties  for  failures  to  giuird  miu/liines,  etc.,  owing  to  tlie  fact  that 

]>rovision  in  the  act   {the  latter  part  of  section  1    (5))  dealt  with 

penalties  and  limited  the  amount  of  their  payment  to  the  injured 

iw'orkineu.     Other  evidence  showetl  that  there  had  been  some  tendency 

■to  make  employees  mure  (;areh*ss. 

i)n  the  other  hand,  a  coal  mining  employers'  association  said  that 
he  act  Inul  resulted  in  a  gi-eat  diminution  of  real  accidents,  namely, 
?rious  cases,  hut  that  it  had  l>tx*u  accompanied  \>y  a  great  ris<^  in 
iibscure  accidents,  namely,  cases  like  sprains  and  trivial  accidents;, 
ind  other  ti-stiuM^ny  was  to  the  effect  that  increased  precautions  to 
ivoid  accidents  had  resulted. 

The  couunittee,  (»n  the  whole,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  tiie  act 

had  not  had  any  markc<l  or  ascertainable  effect  one  way  or  the  other 

^upon  the  safL'ty  of  llie  workmen.     They,  however,  reconuuended  the 

epeal  of  the  latter  part  of  st»cti©n  1  (5),  as  they  did  not  consider 

there  was  any  s*'i*ious  objection,  wlicm  negligence  caused  an  injury^ 

^to  the  injured  workmen  receiving  additional  compensation  by  having 

penalty,  i-ecovered  under  criminal  emictoient,  paid  over  to  him  in 

Fhole  or  in  part  by  the  secretary  of  state. 

BURDEN  or  THE   ACTS. 

The  committee  took  testimony  as  to  the  extent  of  tlie  pecuniary^ 
rden  resulting  from  the  acts,  with  a  view  to  seeing  that  no  excessive^ 

'den  was  thrown  on  the  emphtyer,  with  consequent  injury  to  the 

le  and  ultimate  loss  to  the  workmen. 
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.  the  npinioii  that  Huployt^rs  juight  In*  rt*tipiii^  an 

111%  iug  a  dcfint?d  ubljgatliin  by  law  inipc^^d  on  nil 

i  of  trusting  tu  nifirul  ol*ligatjoii5^,  whicli  wen*  met 

g  h  and  not  l)y  others:  tlial  in  mhuc*  in^^tmiceji  employ* 

^-,  lue  uui'deti  on  the  caiisnnier  (as,  for  instance,  they  found 

1  U*  iiu'Iuding  i\w  cost   in  their  (THitriict   junoe**) ;    thiit 

<t  was  unorganiiiL^d  it  \vh^  ^;i>n retimes  diR'Clly  llirown  upon 

^  V^^'^i^'h  they  8Uggt^sted  might  he  dn?t'kt*d  by  exUmding  h^^* 

i  in  line  with  tlie  Truek  Acts).     One  of  the  members  of  tlie 

aiU<.H%  Sir  Beiijaiuin  Browne,  had  esfinmted  (hat  the  net  nffntetl 

.1^  profits  to  the  eartent  of  reducing  ii  5  per  cent  profit  on  capital  to 

L*r  eent,  siiyiog  also  that  English  rnaiiufucturers  had  nj  iinidi 

»*|jetilitin   with  foreign   Innle  ».*«.   u   wcudd  restrict   t^iii|ihiyiiif[U 

id  fall  (ai^  permanent  bnrdent^  do)  f"*  workmen.    The  eommittw. 

uiweven  U'lieved  fixiin  tlie  evidence  ki     iiitted  that  m>  far  as  employ* 

'^ii  were  concet^neil  ilieir  chief  de*ijre  »eenicd  to  1k^  for  gi^ater  cer- 

ty  ill  th<»ir  liability,  as  t^rtaiJity  tiiitde  insuninw  prt^ntiiirvL'^  Ic^* 

m  they  found  that  the  -vtcacly  gruwih  i>f  the  burden  of  the  f>enna- 

meekly  payment  Iwniefits  wa^  a  JifTieuity  preventing  cniployer?i 

ing  with  t^ilainty  at  the  co^t,  an  them  iiet*essarily  go  on  ftecuniu- 

g  year  by  year  until  the  point  in  reached  at  wliieh  the  tiutnber  of 

jF  l^limiyi*rf*  h<  balttiH^'d  tiy  the  dropping  off  of  I  he  old, 

COST  OF  TIIK  ACTS. 

I'he  connnittee  took  the  elTect  on  the  coal-mine  industry  as  a  cru- 
cial test  of  the  act.  In  the  evidence  before  them  on  the  subject  of 
cost  one  coal  owners'  mutual  insurance  association,  which  had  been 
fornu'd  by  the  large  coal  owners  in  the  North,  after  the  passing  of 
the  act,  testified  that  the  cost  of  all  the  accidents  in  their  mines  had 
been  OMd.  (0.73  cent)  per  ton  in  1800,  increasing  to  O.G4d.  (1.30 
cents)  in  1003,  or  a  trifle  over  one-half  of  1  per  cent  on  wages  in 
1800,  increasing  to  nearly  nine-tenths  of  1  per  cent  in  1003,  the 
increase  being  attributed  to  the  growth  of  the  i>ermanent  weekly 
payments.  The  association  itself  j)aid  for  the  cost  of  supervision  and 
for  all  legal  expenses,  as  well  as  for  all  disasters  (accidents  involving 
more  than  four  deaths),  and  later  for  all  deaths,  leaving  the  employ- 
ers individually  to  pay  for  nonfatal  cases.  Another  similar  asso- 
ciation in  the  Midlands  gave  similar  evidence,  namely,  that  their 
increase  in  cost  was  most  nuirked  in  the  accidents  which  fell  into 
their  classification  of  nonfatal  cases  over  twenty-six  weeks'  duration. 
A  similar  Yorkshire  association,  covering  20,000,000  tons  of  coal 
raising  yearly,  testified  that  their  actuary  estimated  on  their  experi- 
ence that  the  cost  (including  medical),  which  was  a  trifle  higher  than 
the  first  association  quoted,  would,  through  the  permanent  Allowances, 
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po  licarly  as  high  us  1^  yj^r  cent  uf  wuge^  before  reacliing  the  maxi- 
luiuu.  And  »  South  Wales  asstjciatioiu  covering  80»0()0  UKnu  showed 
that  the  cost  h«d  risen  from  ii  little  oxvv  one-half  of  I  per  cent  on 
wages  in  1900  to  rliree- fourths  of  1  i>er  cent  in  ll^Oii,  attributable  to 
the  pernuinent  iillowiuuvs,  witii  a  guess  that  it  miglit  reiuh  ilouhle  the 
hist  figure.  The  coiuiiiittee  therefore  felt  that  the  rapid  growtli  of  roni- 
penir*ation  in  the  coal  indnstry,  it.s  luicertuinty,  and  the  liability  to 
disastei*s  in  tliat  trade  were  reasons  for  caution  in  materially  increas- 
ing the  btmefits  puyal>le  under  the  act. 

One  cotton  trade  mutual  insurance  association  covering  40,O0Cl 
work  j>eople  originally  estimated  the  cost  at  oiie-eightli  of  1  per  t^nt 
on  wages  for  weaving,  and  tliree-eighths  of  1  per  cent  for  spinning. 
Init  found  that  one-sixteenth  of  1  per  cent  was  adequate  for  weaving* 
ami  thought  a  little  moiv  than  one- fourth  of  1  per  cent  would  sufRc*' 
for  s[>i]iniiig.  Tlie  Master  Cotton  Spinners'  Association*  paying 
£3.(K)0,000  ($U,r>l»i»,i'*00)  a  year  wages,  wliicli  had  estimated  the  c?oftt 
of  spinning  up  to  one-half  of  1  jxm'  cent*  gave  evidence  showing  a 
similar  cost,  though  it  had  secured  insurance  at  less, 

A  mutual  builders'  accident  insurance  company  that  *'  insured  some 
thousands  of  firms,"  frHuul  withont.  Iiowever,  ivserving  for  permanent 
injuries,  that  the  cost  was  one-half  of  1  per  cent.  A  large  firm  of 
building  ctmtractors  (xnirtecmsly  related  their  own  expc*rience.  Thw 
stated  that  they  transfer  the  cost  to  the  purehaser  in  their  contracts, 
and  that  they  also  protect  themselves  by  contract  witli  their  subcon- 
tractors against  claim  by  the  subcontractors'  men,  though  in  practirv 
tlie  latter  invariably  prociee*!  against  the  sul>coiitractoi's. 

RATIO   OF   ACrir^NTS  TO   TOTAL   WORK^^rHN    KMPI.OYRD    AXF*    OF   rOMrEN'RA* 
TtQS  TO  TOTAL  WAGES  PAID  BY  A  FIRM  OF  BriLDIXG  CONTRACTORS,   IWl 
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As  to  the  regular  commercial  insurance  companies,  the  e^Mnniittec 
qiK»te<l  especially  the  evidence  of  Mr,  S.  Stanley  Brown*  general  umn- 
ager  of  a  leading  t*onipany,  who  said  that  rates  of  insurance  against 
accidents  rharged  by  an  assoinatioii  of  thes€'  insurance  ciMupantes-, 
which  were  at  fii'st  lia^i(Hl  on  the  Genuan  and  Austrian  exi>erienc^s, 
had  been  found  too  high*  and  in  June,  I81>i>.  %vere  reduced  one-third. 
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'  «(  of  the  t^aiiie  iiisii ranee  eoinpany  j>how  nil  ithtuist  t^tt^dy 

t  ill  tlte  average  co?^t  of  each  fteeidetit  settled*  as  foJloTVH: 

d<         case  coHt  £11:5  ($5r>0)  during  1001,  hirrensiiifr  to  iill7 
nff  during  1005*  each  perinimeiit  dinfibletneiit  c«se  eost  ^55  ($208)    i 
during'  IIMJL  iiieiva^in^'  to  1*87  ($12^)  dnein^i:  lUOri,  and  in  100f»  to  £1*7    ' 
($472)  ;  each  teiuporarv  disabk^uent  case  cost  about  £5   ($24),  with 
little  fluctuation  during  the  period. 

The  committee  said  that  it  was  through  such  associations  of  masters 
and  men,  respectively,  and  the  ordinary  insurance  companies  that  the 
linancial  burden  was  removed  from  the  shoulders  of  the  individual 
employer  and  distributed  more  or  less  equally  throughout  the  trade. 

The  actual  cost  of  the  compensation  acts  to  the  different  trades  is 
not  to  be  had  officially,  with  one  exception,  that  of  railways.  In  the 
home  office  returns  it  is  stated  that  the  total  amount  paid  by  the  rail- 
way companies  as  compensation  under  the  act  in  the  Vhole  country 
was  £118,849  ($578,371))  in  1809,  £14(>,027  ($710,640)  in  1900,  £153,928 
($749,091)  in  1901,  £144,155  ($701,530)  in  1902,  £155,495  ($750,716) 
in  1903,  and  £162.155  ($789,127)  in  1904. 


BANKKUrTCY  OF  EMPLOYEK. 

It  was  found  that  so  far,  owing  to  prosj)erous  times  and  the  act 
being  limited  to  the  larger  employers,  there  had  been  little  difficulty 
from  this  source:  however,  tlie  committee  felt  that  the  danger  of 
distress  to  workmen  through  it  happening  was  very  real  and 
should  be  i)r()vided  for,  especially  if  the  act  were  extended  to  cover 
small    employers.     They    advocated    substituting    for    the    personal 
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BBITIBH    WORKMEN  *S    COMPENSATION    ACTS,  617 

I'vspoiihiiHlily  *>f  the  iitdividuiil  i-iijjiloyor  t!ie  suourity  of  a  solvent 
iitsiirHiu'e  fmuK  Tlu*  t'omiuittee  attachod  ^i^reiit  weight  to  recoiii- 
Micndations  of  statutory  regulation  of  all  insiiniiR-e  companies  under- 
taking the  risk,  such  as  exist  in  Aineriea,  etc.,  to  provide  against 
daogerons  competition,  and  divw  attention  to  the  necessity  of  seri- 
oui^ly  considering  a  State  or  conipvdsory  insurance,  in  some  fonn  or 
tither;  especially  was  tliis  necessary  to  eiiahle  llie  workmen  of  the 
small  euiplejyer  to  get  his  benefits,  since  throu«^h  ignorance  or  inability 
his  employer  failed  to  insure  in  many  instances. 

The  eommittee  concluded  that  this  evidence  showed  that  the  bur- 
den on  euiployei's  had  as  yet  not  IjM^en  excessive,  but  that  it  tended  to 
incnnise.  This  suggested  caution  in  legishitiou  increasing  it  and 
esi>ecially  in  adding  to  its  indefiniteness  or  imoertainty* 


CHOICE  OF  BEMEDIES  AKD   LIABII.ITY  OF   EMFLOYEB. 


I  The  eonnnittee  reached  the  conchision  that  the  provisions  of  section 
1  (2)  (h)  and  t4),  permitting  choice  of  the  remedies  of  suit  umler 
the  Kmployers'  Liability  Act  of  18H0  or  comnion  law,  or  proceeding 
under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  and  also  allowing  the  l>ene- 
fits  luidcr  the  hitter  to  Ik*  assessed  on  failun*  of  suit  under  tlva 
former,  Inid  worked  hirgely  to  the  disadvantage  of  both  employers 
and  workuien  and  were  resptuihihle  fur  a  Inrge  anu)unt  of  illegitinuito 

■  litigation,  in  that  they  had  resulted  in  the  illegitimate  use  or  threat 
'       of  use  against  the  cmph>yer  of  the  remedies  at  eou^umn  law  und  under 

the  Employers'  Liability  Act  of  ISStJ,  either  for  the  |uirpose  of 
benefiting  the  luiscrupnlous  Iaw*yers,  who  could  thereby  run  up  the 
costs,  or  for  the  purpose  of  imi^roperly  forcing  settlement  under 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  uml  that  tiie  judges  power  to 
assess  the  cost^;  of  an  unsnceessful  suit  against  the  compensation 
under  tlu*  Workmen's  Com]jensation  Act  was  in  practice  rarely  used, 

(and  was  tlierefore  inetiective  as  n  check.  That  this  ai>use  had  assumed 
somewhat  exteniled  proportions  was  shown  in  the  fact  that,  accord- 
ing to  Mr,  Troup's  testimcuiy,  in  litigated  cases  in  1002  the  cases 
mider  the  Employei^'  Lialiihty  Act  anu)unted  to  about  half  the  Work- 
men's (Compensation  cases  in  Scotland,  as  against  one-third  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  the  costs  nniler  the  Employei^'  Liability  Act  aver- 
aged  ^^2*'}  ($12L0r»)  as  against  iTi  ($53.53)  under  the  Workmen's  Com- 

■  I^eusntion  Act. 

I  A  simple  remedy  for  these  abuses  would  have  Ijcen  to  repeal  the 

Employers'   Liability   Act   ami    conunon   law    rights  or   consolidate 

B  them  with  the  Wiukmen's  Compensation  Act;  however,  while  ad- 
mitting that  the  tcsiimony  showed  that  the  advantages  to  workmen 

I       were  great  of  proeeeding  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 

■  in  preference  to  taking  the  risks,  uncertainty^  and  costs  of  snit  imder 
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LLKT1^^    OP    THE    OmBAU    UF   L.%BO». 

wt*iH*  cHseii  when*  tliey  were  tlie  inoi^  sppropri»k* 
s,  liiQugti  they  antidimted  tki*y  wuukl  fall  niciro  iiid  iitotr 

iothf*r  migge.sUaii  considoi*etl  was  jo  grant  higher  beiii*lili5  uiuk^r 

^knicirs  Coin[j4*risHtiun   Aii    \v|k*iv  Uu'Iv  wh-^  muAi    pain  or 

iiig,  tUsligLirenK*at*  extraorcliimry  fXjKMiM^  of  ciUT,  ar  wroiyj- 

HcL  or  deftiult  of  eiuph>yrn     Thin  Uit'y  l^elievtHl  wuiilcl  €>nl_v  im 

-iiiirting  tlu*  Kiii|>li)yt^rs'  Litibilily  Art  an  part  of  the  Wtirkmeii's 

iipL*iLstttioii  Aft  ainl  would  Iw  uiow  of  >in  iiRTulive  to  iitronjt»v^ 

I  litigati^  in  a  iHrjffi^r  numb«*r  uf  imsei^^  on  thi»  chance  of  BiHnirJng  the 

^ler  t>eiiefits,  ihiiii  the  existing  elev^tiuii,  which  tended  to  [tfi?veiit 

it  ion  8i>iiiewhat. 

1  n(*n*ft>rp  to  prevent  ihche  abtt^t^  without  prc^renting  recourse  ta 

Ksv  old  remiMlii^s  hi  nisvs  wht»ii*  they  \\\nv  R*ully  appnipriate,  anil 

the  tmmc  time  witliotit  infliHing  any  real  kwis  upon  the  wuri^nuMu 

ximittet*  R*annnu4Hh*d  the  ret>eal  *>f  HH'tion  I  (4),  whitli  gave 

^^liH  power  tu  asseNH  cimipeiisation  after  un:fiii€eessful  suit  nnder 

\n\         rs"  Lialnlity   Ad  of  IHHU  or  at  aannioit  k\v,  and  th^ 

oii  I     I    irvisioiLs  eiiablirjg  eniphiyert*  to  apply  to  the  jitilge  fur 

p         iiiy  MivU  suits  (roNuniMued  or    liivateiu'd)  on  evidence  tfiwi 

,^^  wu^n^uaji  had  an  adequate  teinedy  under  tlie  Workniijn'H  Com- 

pen^^ation  Act;  uLso  tliat  a  phni  to  tliat  oJIVct  might  be  made  avaibihle 

as  a  defense  to  suits  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  of  18S0  or 

at  comnum  law. 

This  would  leave  it  oi)en  to  the  court,  if  it  thought  the  AVorkmen's 
Compensation  remedy  inadequate,  or  that  there  was  good  groimd  for 
a  suit  at  common  law  or  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  of  1880, 
to  refuse  the  ai)plication,  or,  if  it  thought  otherwise,  to  stop  the  suit. 

DEFENSES    OF    FELLOW-SERVANT    NEGLIGENCE,    ASSUMPTION   OF 
RISK,    AND   CONTRIBUTORY   NEGLIGENCE. 

The  committee  said  that  the  principle  of  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Act  was  essentially  ditfeivnt  from  that  on  which  the  old  rem- 
edies wei*e  based,  and  that  it  had  lai^gely  superseded  the  old  remedies, 
and  would  in  future  entiivly  supersede  them;  that  it  was,  therefore, 
undesirable  to  bring  those  old  remeilies  into  more  active  operation, 
which  would  result  from  any  attempt  to  abolish  the  doctrine  of 
fellow -servnnt  negligence,  etc.,  and  that  so  doing  would  open  the 
flo(Kl  gates  to  a  stream  of  litigation  without  affording  any  more  effect- 
ive remedy  than  now  jjrovided  by  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act.  They,  therefore,  reconmiendeil  leaving  the  common  law  and 
Employers'  I^iability  Act  unchanged,  on  the  exi)ectation  that  they 
^«''>uld  gradually  cease  to  be  used. 


BRITISH    workmen's   COMPENSATION   ACTS.  619 

The  wisdom  of  this  is  iUustrated  by  the  home  office  returns  of  the 
figures  for  death,  wliicii  is  moi'e  likely  to  result  in  suit  than  less 
serious  injury,  given  in  the  following  table: 

AVEUACJK  DAMAGES  IN  CASE  OF  DEATH  UNDER  EMI*I.OYERS'  LIABILITY  ACT 
AND  AVERAGE  COMPENSATION  I'NDER  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  ACTS, 
1S09  TO  1004. 


Year. 


1900. 
1901  . 
1902. 
190S. 

1901. 


Employers*  Liability   |  Workmen's  Ck^mpensa- 
Act.  tion  Acta. 


C'jweeof    '    Average   |    Caneiiof     -w^dJJJS. 
death.        damages.        death.     ,  ^^^, 


I 
14  $556.18  219'  $812.29 


772.94 
4«6.77 

8  ;  56L55 
14  I   '<l.198.4t 

9  '  575.54 


245  ;  795.87 

801  I  916.76 

261 1  sn.s» 

823  I  880.M 

451  !  864.03 


•  Including  two  cases  of  special  damages. 

The  average  amount  of  lawj-ei-s'  costs  was  approximately  £-25 
($122)  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  and  £13  ($63)  under  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 

ABSIT&ATION  AND  UTIQATIGN. 

The  committee  inquired  as  to  how  far  criticism  of  the  act  was  justi- 
fied on  the  score  of  litigation,  and  how  far  it  was  due  to  preventable 
causes. 

They  found  that  the  vast  majority  of  cases  were  settled  by  agree- 
ment, without  litigation. 

Secretaries  of  the  leading  trade  unions  gave  details  showing  that 
many  unions  had  all  accidents  I'eported,  and  settled  the  bulk  of  the 
cases  for  the  men  without  any  cost,  and  that  some  cases  of  diffi- 
culty were  settled  by  their  lawyers.  The  u.se  of  lawyei's  varied 
somewhat  in  the  different  tirades,  as  did  the  arbitration  and  court 
cases,  the  latter  being  covered  in  most  trades  by  5  to  10  per  cent  of 
the  cases.  In  the  South  Wales  Miners'  Federation  (130,000  men) 
the  number  of  court  cases  was  said  to  be  "  infinitesimally  small,"  and 
then  were  ca.ses  only  where  a  question  of  principle  existed  to  be  set- 
tled, or  a  dispute  as  to  facts,  although  there  had  been  several  disasters 
in  the  trade.  Employers'  associations  and  mutual  insurance  associa- 
tions corroborated  the  trades  union  testimony  that  95  per  cent  of 
the  cases  were  settled  out  of  court.  Other  insurance  societies  and 
two  leading  railways  said  that  only  1^  per  cent  of  claims  were 
arbitrated,  the  rest  being  settled  by  agreement.  The  secretary  of 
the  Cotton  Trades'  Insurance  As.sociation  (formed  after  the  1897 
act)  said  that  his  practice  was  to  settle  with  the  trades  union  secro 
taries;  that  he  had  only  1  j^er  cent  of  cases  in  coui-t,  and  that  only 


i  broiiglii  iirwWi-  the  Employeiv*  Liiibilil y  Act  ai 

the  fn>5t  yiiir  tif  l\w  ais^MjcinliiiaV  fxi^tem^*;  iJmt 

^  liiMi  trttdtf^  that  men  went  to  attornevis.  who  ran  (tp 

iiM  lit  t^mployuient  eorerril  by  tbe  iicft*^  wei'e  found  Ut 

e  for  niO!*t  of  the  litigEition.     In  llH>i,  W  iippeiil^  titjl  of 

1  nil      11^  qU0!^lion  11^  tu  \UiHht*r  tiie  einjtluyiiH'iit  ua^  <»i   v\m 

mm       liw  act.    ^fhe  *M»nimitta?   felt  that  the   inrluf^ion   of  all 

^  *        8lion>t  un(U*r  iht*  act*  even  the  small   ImUder^.   woriI*l 

rli        Jon  arihing  iiut  «»f  tlie  limit  to  over  HO  feet   in  h**ijrlitj 

i%n:iuirtment  of  scaffolding,  and  tlie  ctiiploynioiit  of  inai'hinerv, 

ad  that  th**  ivnu>val  of  the  i*0  fwl  det»[»  limit  from  c|tinrrieK  and 

noval  c»f  th*'  ?f|«rcial  nrciuinfminits  as  to  laundrii*:^  would  al^j 

^^  litigation. 

i^tinitions  which  had  al^>  eaHM*d  lifijOT'ition  wcit*  eon^ji<h*red.  ^ndi 

aceidentH  ari.sijig  out  of  and  in  the  cnur?^*  of  the  emplovment/* 

langi?  as  to  the^^e  was  reetitn mended,  howevt*r,  as  tht*y  hud  be**n  j^ 

1  judieially  |iaKs**d  on  and  were  l^ent  left  to  the  ronrtH.     The  toin- 

E?  had  no  reeomnictulatioti  to  nuike  as  to  faetorie*^  pi'^jier,  rail- 

or  mine;^     An  to  const  met  ive  fl^"tt>rif*^,  although  the  Iloiisc 

tvih^  deetKionK  had  uindificd  the  (    fficultie>i  as  to   loadit)^^  ainl 

mdlng  on   dockw^  tlie  commit t<H*   nHvuinnrndiMl    thM    *>m|di*vTHiMit 

on  docks,  wharves,  quays,  and  warehouses  be  specifically  stated  in 

(lie  act,  covering  also  the  incidental  machinery  or  plant,  and  they 

reconnnended  a  change  in  the  <leiinition  of  en ^ri inhering. 

The  connnittee  drew  especial  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  one 
<listrict  (the  Durham  Coal  Mining  District)  where,  under  Second 
Schedule  (1)  a  connnittee  of  employers  and  men  had  l)een  formed 
and  exercised  their  statutory  j)ower  of  arbitration,  a  most  excellent 
example  of  satisfactory  reduction  of  litigation  was  shown.  It  re- 
sulted in  the  benefits  being  paid  automatically,  even  the  committee 
having,  during  five  years,  to  pass  only  on  205  cases  out  of  28,000 
nonfatal  cas(»s,  and  on  204  out  of  (UU  fatal  cases,  while  of  these  only 
*20  nonfatal  and  27  fatal  cases  were  taken  into  court,  and  some  of 
those  were  accidents  in  which  the  men's  own  committee  told  them 
they  had  no  case. 

AUHrrnATiON  imcovisioxs. 

It  was  found  that  the  arbitration  by  the  system  of  committee  of 
employer  and  workman  (Second  Schedule  (1)),  which,  however,  had 
not  been  extensively  used,  had  been  most  successful  where  used, 
practically  rendering  the  oj)eration  of  the  act  automatic,  nor  was 
there  any  comj)laint  of  the  provision  (2),  that  the  parties  appoint  a 
ningle  arbitrator.  But  the  provisions  (2)  and  (3)  for  use  of  the 
*ounty-court  judge  or  his  appointee  as  arbitrator,  had  resulted  in 
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claiis*^  (Spcond  Schothile  (8))  as  to  rogistnitioii  of  luoiuoraiida  of 
aprreemputs,  with  ii  view  to  controllin*if  tlie  n^nviiieiits  made:  it  tcx)k 
I  lie  funn  cjf  placing  a  duty  on  the  eiiij>loyor  to  re^rister  them,  empow- 
ering the  einii't  to  enforce  a  penally  for  faihire  to  do  so,  ami  render- 
ing them*  if  unresist ei-ed,  nnavaihible  as  a  defense  to  futnre  chiim  for 
\veelvly  payments, 

AFPKALa 

The  creatioi;  of  a  special  eoiirt  (two  eoimty-court  jndges  and  ooo 
j>ermaJient  jiidgt*)  to  hear  appeals  on  both  law  and  fact,  with  appeals 
therefrom  to  hotli  the  eonrt  of  af>peals  and  the  House  of  Lords,  war* 
suggested  hy  Mr.  Riiegg.  in  order  to  obviate  the  delay  of  appeals, 
and  liring  the  different  county  court  decisions  more  injo  harmony. 
The  eonnnittee,  however,  rtHM>nniieiidcd  that  no  appeal  \w  ailoweil  on 
questions  of  fact,  and  no  change  Ix*  made  except  in  the  iHreetion  of 
uniticati<*n  of  decisions  on  law,  by  permitting  al>peal  on  hiw  to  ttie 
House  i)f  Lonls  from  both  Scotland  and  Irehuid,  the  chief  dispute 
on  fact  iM'ing  as  to  serious  and  willfid  misconduct,  which  was  dealt 
with  by  tlie  ari>itrator.  (ireater  facility  of  appeal  would,  tliey 
believed^  add  to  delay  and  expense. 

DOCTORS. 

As  the  clauses  of  the  act  dealing  with  doctors  (Fii'st  Scliedule  (3)^ 
(11),  and  Second  Scliedule  (13))  made  [irovision  for  calling  in  the 

official  medical  referee  in  arbitration  pro<:eedings  only  after  the  other 
njedical  testimony  had  been  beard,  practically  Jio  use  was  made  of  him, 
nor  was  he  niueli  used  when  a  I'eview  of  compensation  Ijcing  paid 
was  contemplated,  as  tlien  it  %vas  only  optiomil  with  the  workman  to 
go  to  him  at  Iiis  own  expeiLsi*.  The  romnulU'c,  thrrcforL*,  recommended 
that  the  metlical  referee  should  l>e  used  at  a  much  earlier  stage;  that 
after  the  examinatfon  by  the  employer's  iloct(»r.  the  result  shouhl  l)e 
fMMinuunicated  to  the  workmati,  in  order  tltat  the  workman  might  then 
be  examined  by  his  own  doctor,  and  if  a  disptite  existed,  it  should 
then  and  there  lie  sulunitted  to  the  medical  referee  before  the  dis- 
j>utAHl  case  g<K>s  to  com*t»  and  that  his  dccisi*>n  should  l>e  final  for  any 
biibisequent  proceedings.  One  modification,  however,  was  suggested 
for  new  accidents,  namely,  of  leaving  to  the  discretion  of  the  regis* 
trar,  after  the  reports  of  bi*th  the  doctors  of  the  employer  and  the 
worlcmaji  had  l»cen  tiled  with  bini,  the  question  of  using  the  medical 
referee. 


LI^TIK  OW  THE  BUUl^At    t>>    i^vmm. 

Advisitbb  to  leave  the  judgt'  Iiis  ^lower  uf  liiiniaicitiit^ 

60  to  dt  with  him  n^  u^set^.^r  in  the  mrtuiil  trial  if 

eourt, 

^    niiXMi^r  Hugge^ted  that  the  iriedicul  n*feri?c  dtould  have  tue 

m  givini?  eiaphiymcui  certificates  nu  to  aged^  iiifimi,  or  niahiuMl 

onH  for  tlieir  special  rate  uf  eTitnjmisatkm^  which  the  coiimiittfe 

»  recojuiiieiHletL 

A3  to  the  pCkHitioii  of  tlie  medical  I'efeiee  hiijist*]f,  it  wni*  gtroixgly 

gtnl  that  he,  ^huitld  Ik>  a  publie  ufficer  rather  tlian  a  itii^liGal  ima 

praelire.  prti<l  l*y  nalary  not  hy  fef%  in  other  words,  a  civii  M;rY«iit 

the  peniianciii  civil  s?t*rvic*— one  to  act  for  each  district,  and,  Ig 

veivt  making  liim  a  pnrt!?^ari  l>y  liis  eiii|>hiyiiieii(  rith<*r  hv  one  s^ido 

le  uib^r;  ihnt  he  Hhould  have  h'm  sal  irj  paid  by  the  8tiite« 

Tlir  eoriiii>ittt*e  found  that  wlien^  orgiinization  of  the  loader 

ul  nieu  wus  ijiusl  coioplele  iheiv  \Vn^      c  le^.^1  amount  of  liti^Uon, 

*  workmen  who  ha*!  no  organisation       re^iort  to  nwres^tarily  having 

'  (5ill  in  the  assistiuMv  nf  lawyer^*     T     \v  conchided  thai  anthoritAf^ 

e  deeiniouH  being  neeen^hjiry  the  si  litigation  pnMlmvd  by  tho 

bad  lxM?n  vtny  miiuIK  «rul  they  lat  providing  morc»  effect! vf 

?hinery  for  ?i4^tt ling  donl)t fid  qiiesium    and  inerea^^ing  the  functioojl 

vhe  medical  referee  wouUl  fnrther  iTdaee  it. 

From  the  official  fignreH  of  the  pro|Kn*tion  of  eases  that  rt'iicb  the 
courts,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  home-office  statistics  for  1904  it 
is  stnted  that  even  in  cases  of  death  (including  cases  finally^  settled 
out  of  court,  and  also  those  in  court  solely  to  apportion  benefits  among: 
beneficiaries)  not  2r)  per  cent  came  in  anyway  before  the  courts, 
while  probably  less  than  1  per  cent  of  incapacity  cases  did.     • 

COMPENSATION  PAYABLE. 

TIIK   HKNKFK'IAUIKS. 

As  to  the  persons  entitled  to  receive  comix^nsation,  though  the 
definition  of  workman  in  the  act  was  wide  (covering  all  employees, 
whether  in  numual  labor  or  otherwise,  etc.),  the  committee  recom- 
mended the  inclusion  of  brother  and  sister  in  the  beneficiaries,  hi 
addition  to  des(»en<lants  and  ancestors  (i.  e.,  the  English  definition 
of  dej)endents).  This  was  opposed  by  employers,  who  said  it  would 
tend  to  increase  their  difficulty,  in  that  they  now  had  to  pay  compen- 
sation exceeding  what  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  dependents, 
as,  for  instance,  to  j)ay  a  father  earning  good  wages  for  the  death 
of  a  son,  provided  as  a  fact  the  son  contril)uted  slightly  to  the  family 
fund. 
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Aliens  killed  or  injured  within  t&e  United  Kingdon^  have  the 
sauie  right  of  recovery  (as  have  their  beneficiaries  while  resident 
also)  that  Britisli  subjects  have  under  the  act.  The  committee, 
however^  recommended  that  the  act  be  made  not  to  extend  to  bene^ 
ficiarios  who  are  nonresident  aliens,  or  to  beneficiaries  who  are  non- 
resident British  subjects,  so  as  to  obviate  difficulty  in  determining 
the  liability  involved. 

PFUTII  BENKFrrS. 

The  committee  found  little  criticism,  when  the  deceased  left  per- 
scms  wholly  dependent,  of  the  amoimt  of  the  limits  payable — mini- 
mum £150  ($730),  maximum  £300  ($1,460)— and  concluded  they 
had  been  found  satisfactorj'  in  practice,  and  though  they  found 
some  complaint  fi*om  employers  of  decisions  as  to  what  constituteil 
]>artial  dependency  and  awards  that  disi*egarded  ccmsideration  of 
wliether  such  dependency  was  for  nei^essaries  or  not,  they  ctmcluded 
that  no  change  in  that  definition  was  desirable. 

INCAPACITY  BF:NKP4TS. 

Interpretation  of  the  courts  as  to  what  constituted  average  weekly 
earnings  resulted  at  one  time  in  excluding  all  casual  labor,  througli 
the  difficulty  of  reaching  an  average  for  a  man  employed  spasmod- 
ically, casual  labor  covering  not  only  men  employed  for  a  job,  but 
large  classes,  like  dock  labor.  Although  the  House  of  Lords  i*eversed 
this  decision,  the  committee  recommended  that  the  duty  of  **  esti- 
mating "  the  injured  man's  own  earnings  should  be  placed  upon  the 
judge,  guided  somewhat  by  the  standard  of  the  district  for  like 
employment  (as  provided  by  the  Employers"  Liability  Act  of  1880), 
instead  of  taking  the  district  standard  of  wages  alone,  though  the 
latter  would  be  a  simpler  method.  They  also  i-ecommended  an 
amendment  to  base  it  on  the  net  and  not  on  the  gross  earnings,  as 
the  latter  often  included  pay  for  helpers,  tools,  etc. 

LUMP  SUM  PAYMENTS, 

Evidence  submitted  showing  the  squandering  and  loss  of  lump 
sums  paid  to  widows  and  the  advantage  to  them  and  to  cl^dren  of 
weekly  payments  in  lieu  of  lump  sums,  as  well  as  evidence  showing 
the  cost  to  the  employer  in  getting  valid  releases,  led  the  committee 
to  recommend  more  elasticity  in  the  powers  conferred  on  the  arbi- 
trator in  this  regard  under  Fii*st  Schedule  (6)  by  payment  of  the 
money  into  court  by  the  employer  and  granting  the  arbitrator  a 
voice  in  the  method  of  distribution.  They  recommendeil  that  the 
mode  of  payment  Ix?  settled  in  each  case  by  the  county  court  judge, 
with  power  to  reduce  the  amount  of  any  weekly  payment  to  a  widow 
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gkct  of  chiUrren,  etc.,  mul  to  decide  on  the  utnouBt, 

if  pHyitietits  lu  ljeiH*(icjiirit*s  other  thmi  the  widow, 

tlie  niiinty  roiiit  as  tho  inarhinery  for  that  piirptx***' 

I         Jilt  and  coin |wn!*at ion  wm  ^*ttled  by  a|^rct*ineiit  w 

CmriAI.  rot  NTV  roT'HT  TiETTRNa 

*  onicittl  ix>tiuus  of  cn^*s  under  the  Worknipu  s  Conipeiisaiioji 

.  dealt  with  by  i^ounty  court  judges  and  their  tirhitratot-^  in 

ud  and  Wak%  jshow  tluit  in  the  six  yearsi,   IH\H^  Us   !^*t>l,  the 

fie  awnrd  for  deaths  where  there  were  ih»|M*ndent>*  viiried  frcini 

I        1  ►.8T)  to£l*iH  7s  7d.  ($91Gjri)  ;  fi>r  total  ineapjicity, 

J     !.  10  I.  (fi^.Otl  to  :        \)  per  \v<x*k,  and  for  partial 

pa  tiora  :n  ^M.  to  10a  SJd,  fSS2  IZ  to  $2,62}  per  week,  while 

^Kh         averag  ^\  ^"i*  inenpacity  was  .^4  12s  8d* 

l>54)i  there  !H»iii^  ir  iiiip-.huin  against  <i-*)0  weekly 

ynicnt  award?^* 

tb  employers  and  is'Drkmen  agreed  that  one-half  wages  paid  to 

ws  ppnnaiieiilly  iiipired  huA  jjrovrd  to  1k^  ufbni  itisiifllrjent  iSjfSh 
ilioiL  Proposaln  were  made  tu  coiiNider,  m  hxing  aHiipenHatioiii 
th®  full  wages  earned  by  the  highest  grade  workmen  in  the  «aiim 
employ;  to  fix  a  higher  scale  than  one-half  wages — say  full  wages; 
to  fix  a  ininimum  of  10s.  ($2.43),  with  poNver  to  increase  that  on 
reaching  21  years  of  age.  The  connniltee  reconnnended  fixing  a 
maximum  and  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge  to  assess  an 
amount  up  to  that  maximum. 

OLD   MEN    AND    MAIMKD   AND   DISEASED   TEUSONS. 

The  committee  found  from  extended  evidence  of  both  employers 
and  workuien  that  the  acts  had  largely  increased  the  difticnlty  already 
existing  of  old  men  getting  and  retaining  employment.  Thej^  found 
further  that  employers  were  being  c()uij)elled  to  discharge  persons 
maimed,  as.  for  instance,  one-eyed  men,  and  to  refuse  to  reemploy 
them  af#r  accident.  While  the  ca>e  of  Lysons  /•.  Knowles  (1  Q,  B. 
780;  (;0  L.  J.  Q.  B.  44<);  S2  T..  T.  180)*  decided  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  finally  settled  that  casual  labor  was  not  excluded  from  the  act, 
it  was  felt,  too,  that  this  decision  would  further  operate  to  bar  old 
men  from  emj)loyment. 

This  the*  connnittee  considered  to  be  such  a  serious  drawback  to  the 
other  advantages  of  the  act  that  they  reconnnended  amendments  to 
be  nuide  enabling  (employers  to  hire*  Mich  persons  upon  special  terms 
as  to  compensation  for  accidents,  and  they  suggested  an  age  limit  of 
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which  the  anieDcinient  slioiild  sip  ply,  with  a  mini  11111  ni  eoinpen.satiou 
€)f  545,  ($1.22)  a  week  for  injuiT  and  £25  ($121.CC)  for  death. 

^       COMMUTATION  OK  BENEFITS. 

The  evidence  showed  thait  in  prartii-e  the  einployer^s  right  under 
First  Schedide  (l*^)  to  apply  for  a  redemption  hy  arbitration  of 
weekly  payments  l>y  a  hinip  sum  was  nuvly  used;  that  few  agree- 
luents  for  coninvntation  were  registered  evt*u  under  Second  Schedule 
(8);  but  thiit  grout  unuil>ei>;  of  unregisteriMl  romnuitations  had 
actually  taken  phice  \}y  voluntary  agreement.  The  latter  permitted 
the  defense  of  accord  and  satisfaction  to  subsequent  claim  for  weekly 
payments.  Thosi*  commutations  were  often  made  at  figures  very 
much  bt'luw  what  the  weekly  Ix^nefits  justitied,  and  in  many  cases 
wei^e  improvident  and  also  oppressive  settlements,  brought  alxiut  hy 
improper  pressure  on  tlu*  workmen,  Tlutugh  it  was  fomul  undoubt- 
edly atlvantageous  to  wtukmen*  as  well  as  nuisters,  that  commutation 
should  l>e  possible,  the  committee  Miid  that  better  control  over  it 
shouhl  \n-  adofite^L  They  <ousidered  that  the  evitleni'C  showed  it 
wonltl  Ik*  disadvantagixHis  to  give  the  worknnui  a  right  to  demand  a 
conunutatiou^  as  likely  to  increase  the  evils  attendant  <m  lump-sum 
payment  generally,  hut  in  order  to  render  the  principle  of  compul- 
sory commutation  workable,  if  demanded  by  the  master.s,  the  com- 
mittee recommended  the  adoption  of  a  maxinUim  limit  on  the  amount 
of  commutation  of  £500  ($2,433),  and  urged,  after  making  the  obli- 
gation to  register  comunitations  stringent  by  rendering  an  unregis- 
tered sigi-eemeiit  inoperative,  etc.,  also  the  giving  of  discretion  to  the 
registrar  as  in  registering*  and  in  tlie  judge  as  to  reoi>euing  an  entry 
within  six  months  for  fraud  or  undue  iniluenc*e. 

KEVIEW  OF  AWARD. 

Tlie  difficulty  ai'ose  of  determining,  under  First  Schedule  (2)  and 
(12),  when  and  to  what  extent  the  compensation  granted  should 
be  reduced. 

From  the  workmen's  standpoint,  as  they  got  only  one-half  of  their 
loss  to  Wgin  witli,  it  w*as  advocated  and  <lecided  by  some  judges  tliat 
this  one-half  wage  compensation  allowance  should  not  l>e  induced 
until  they  could  again  earn  full  wages,  and  that  no  reduction  of  ixmi- 
pensatiou  should  take  plare  so  long  as  wluit  they  earned,  while  i»ar- 
tially  itu'apacitated,  added  to  the  comjK*nsation  allowed,  was  not 
more  than  their  full  wages  before  the  accident.  Other  judges 
divided  tlu^  loss,  holding  that  the  difference  ljetwet»n  tlieir  partial 
earnings  and  their  fidl  wages  should  Iw  divided,  the  employer  bear- 
ing one-half   the  loss  and  the  worlauan  bearing  one-half.     The  com- 
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mittee  recommendeil  a  more  explicit  clause  adopting  the  latter  mode, 
thus  making  the  workman  share  the  loss  with  the  employer. 

The  test  of  eainLng  capacity  had  pi-oved  to  be  another  difficulty* 
as,  for  instance,  to  determine  whether  a  man  who  had  lost  one  eye  was 
incapacitated,  etc.  It  was  siiggesteil  that  in  the  highly-organized 
trades  something  approaching  a  tariff  for  injuries  might  ultimately 
be  agreed  on,  apart  from  parliamentary  enactment.  The  coianiittee 
thought  earning  capacity,  not  only  at  the  same  kind  of  work  as 
before  the  accident,  but  at  any  kind  of  work  should  suffice,  and 
strongly  recommended  clearer  enactment.  They  advocated  bringing 
the  medical  representatives  of  employer  and  workman  together  at 
an  earlier  stage,  with  the  official  medical  referee  as  arbiter. 

As  to  increase  of  weekly  payments,  it  was  found  that  in  practice 
the  maximum  jiayment  had  been  so  universally  allowed  that  the 
l^rovision  for  increase  had  become  unimpoilant. 

NOTK'E  OF  ACVIUEXT  AND  CLAIM. 

The  requirement  in  section  2  (1)  for  notice  of  accident  as  Roon  as 
pnicticable  after  the  happening  thereof  caused  laxness  in  pi*aetice 
and  resulted  in  employei^s'  complaints  tliat  it  failed  to  attain  the 
object  of  enabling  them  to  verify  the  facts  and  ascei*tain  the  natui-e 
and  extent  of  the  injury.  The  committee  recommended  a  limit  of  six 
days  for  notice.  As  to  the  claim  for  comi>ensation,  tlw  House  of 
I-.ords  had  ilecided  that  a  mere  demand  was  sufficient  to  entitle  the 
workman  at  any  time  thereafter  to  institute  ])roceedings.  The  com- 
mittee recommended  that  a  written  notice  of  claim  be  requireil  in 
thrw*  months  jifter  the  accident.  After  the  expiry  of  these  i>eriods, 
however,  they  reiommeudeil  that  leave  be  given  to  the  workman 
to  lile  a  .^worn  jslatement  U^fore  the  registrar  showing  sufficient  ivu- 
son  for  the  necessary  steps  not  having  been  taken  within  the  limited 
lime,  that  notice  of  this  action  Ik*  served  <m  the  employer,  and  if  the 
latter  should  object  to  waiving  notice  that  the  registrar  should  refer 
the  matter  for  decision  of  the  judge. 

CONTRACTING  OUT. 

As  to  the  effect  on  nuitual  l>enefit  and  friendly  societies,  the  com- 
mittee found  that  where  these  were  sup|x>rted  jointly  l)y  the  work- 
men and  employers  such  schemes  had  IxMi^n  i)ractically  put  an  end  to 
by  the  act,  except  in  those  cases  wlu»re  schemes  were  fnimed  under 
section  l\  of  the  act,  through  the  disontinuancr  of  employers'  eon- 
Iributions.  They  fouml.  however,  that  in  some  cases  voluntary 
arrangements  continued  unaffected  by  the  act,  when*  employei's  were 
already  providing  benefits  on  a  moiv  liWral  scale  than  the  act,  end 
that  workmen's  benefit  clubs,  which  were  entirely  supj^rted  by  the 
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workmen*  continued.  There  was  evidence  submitted  tliat  tliruugh 
these  benefit  fimds,  etc.,  workmen  sometimes  received  more  when 
disabled  than  if  working. 

The  committee  in  considering  the  contracting  out  of  the  act  by  con- 
tracting into  definite  schemes  under  section  3  found  that,  owiii^  lo 
the  expense  and  trouble  such  schemes  entail  on  both  employers  and 
workmen,  no  extensive  use  had  been  made  of  the  section,  and  they  also 
found  that  under  those  schemes  which  had  been  certified  under  the 
&«ction«  the  actual  payments  exceeded  the  maximum  that  the  act 
would  have  i)aid  by  75  per  cent,  G5  per  cent  of  that  excess  being  pay 
for  the  first  two  weeks  not  covered  by  the  act.  Both  workmen *s  and 
employers'  representatives  testified  that  the  schemes,  being  based  on 
the  active  cooperation  of  and  being  jointly  administered*  by  masters 
and  workmen,  brought  special  advantages  over  the  act  provisions, 
such  as  permitting  provision  for  minor  accidents,  allowances  for  old 
age,  and  annuities  instead  of  lump  sums.  They  testified  that  the 
schemes  led  to  prevention  of  accident,  to  litigation  being  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  to  good  feeling  being  promoted. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Stuart  Sim,  the  chief  registrar  of  friendly  societies* 
vrharacterizes  section  3  as  a  splendid  opportunity  for  regulating  the 
relations  between  workmen  and  masters  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
manner  and  on  a  sound  financial  basis;  while  Sir  George  LiNTsey,  the 
chairman  of  the  extensive  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  has 
succeeded  in  demonstrating,  the  practicability  of  such  a  regulation  in 
his  ten  years'  operation  of  a  successfid  copartnership  arrangement 
with  all  employees,  one  feature  of  which  is  his  jury  system,  namely, 
having  all  accidents  in  his  plants  submitted  to  a  jury  of  workmen, 
resulting  in  a  large  reduction  of  accidents,  which  feature  was  spe- 
cially commended  by  the  committee,  who  thoroughly  indorsed  the 
fact  that  the  above  advantages  frc«n  the  section  existed,  and  recom- 
mended that  it  remain  practically  unchangeil. 

The  following  is  a  sununary  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  work- 
men's comi3ensation  schemes  authorized  by  the  Kegistrar  of  Friendly 
Societies,  under  the  workmen's  comi)ensation  acts  of  1807  and  1000, 
for  the  seven  vears  from  1898  to  1905. 
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SCHEME  ADOPTED  BY  GOVERNMENT   EMPLOYEES. 

Following  are  the  benefits  under  the  scheme  authorized  b\^  the  reg- 
istrar of  friendly  societies  for  Government  establishments: 

For  death  of  a  workman  leaving  dependents  .wholly  dependent, 
three  years'  earnings,  or  not  less  than  £150  ($729.98)  nor  more  than 
i:300  ($1,459.95),  payable  to  the  dependents  or  to  a  trustee;  if  the 
dependents  are  <mly  in  part  dependent,  (me-half  of  the  above;  if 
there  are  no  dependents,  not  more  than  i'lO  ($48.07),  for  medical 
attendance  and  burial.  In  the  discretion  of  the  treasury,  a  portion  of 
the  lump  sum  payable,  up  to  <me-half  if  there  is  (me  dependent  child 
or  up  to  two-thirds  if  there  are  more  than  one,  may  \>e  set  aside,  and 
a  pension  equal  to  the  annuity  which  the  remainder  of  the  lump  sum 
would  purchase  granted  to  the  widow  or  mother. 

For  incapacity,  up  to  six  months,  one-half  the  average  wages  and 
hospital  or  medical  attention  while  the  l)eneficiary  is  on  the  hurt  lisi:, 
but  ''more  favorable  treatment  while  on  the  hurt  list''  if  he  is 
entitled  to  this  under  the  regulaticms  of  his  department.     * 

For  incapacity  beycmd  six  months,  the  following  jn-oportions  of 

his   average   weekly   earnings,   according   to   degree   of   incapacity: 

Capacity   totally   destroyed,   twenty-four-sixtieths   of   his   earnings; 

ially  impaired,  eighteen-sixtieths;   impaired,  twelve-sixtieths; 
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sliglitly  iiii|miriHL  sixsixlieths.  If  he  eoiitiiiueh  in  nr  reHiras  to  the 
Government  service  after  the  injury,  tlie  nlmve  rtllowanee  to  be  paid 
in  addition  to  the  enrnintifs  he  then  receives*  up  to  tlie  nvenigM  full 
pHrnin*rs  before  the  injury^  witli  periodiciil  iiiljustnients  ns  sjinclioiietl 
by  the  treasury.    If  he  leaves  the  service  and  is  entitled  tu  a  |ieu^ion, 

[the  above  allownnce  to  l>e  added  to  tlie  j^eusidu,  jirovided  both- 
together  shall  not  exceed  hi?;  earnings  at  time  c»f  injury  or  £300 
($L45t).l>5)  a  year,  whichever  is  the  less. 

I  If  the  workman  is  a  minor,  the  above  compensation  may  !>&- 
nicreased,  in  the  discretion  of  the  treasury,  uptm  his  reaehing  the  age- 
when  in  ordinary  circumstances  the  pay  of  an  adult  workman  wouKV 
be  granted  him. 

Conunutation  of  allowances  to  a  single  payment  may  l>e  made  oir 

r agreement  between  the  workman  and  the  authorities'  of  the  depart- 
ment, with  sanction  of  the  treasury. 

A  claim  for  an  injury  which  occurred  juore  than  three  years  before 

[Buch  claim  was  pi'ef erred  can  not  be  entertained  unless  such  injury 
caused  th*^  applicant^  discharge  fri>iu  the  servio*  or  diminished  hisr- 
prospects  for  future  employnicnt. 


BENEFICIAL  EFFECT  OF  THE  ACT. 


......„.„ „, , , 

Hferred  substantial  IxMiefits  on  those  included  in  thrm;  that  prior  lt> 
them  practically  the  whok  burden  of  industrial  accident  had  fallen 
on  the  workmen,  an<]  it  was  right  and  necessary  tliat  some  systematic 
provision  for  relief  by  hiw  should  be  provided;  that  the  act  gave  sub- 
stantial relief,  not  complete  indemnity,  and  there  v.as  little  eiunplaini 
kfrom  workmen  of  the  limitation  to  one-half  wjiges  and  other  juaxi- 
Baiini  limits  in  them. 
Personal  iiuiuiry  liy  tlie  author  concerning  the  i>ra«  tieal  workings 
of  the  act  made  during  liKX;  of  t  iuvcrumeut  officials,  of  employers, 
and  of  representatives  of  labor  tlisclosed  u  unanimity  of  opinion  that 
the  principle  of  the  act  was  sound,  the  extent  to  which  it  should  be- 
I  carried  lM*ing  the  only  unestiojj,  Th*^  act  was  stiid  to  have  ]>roved  a 
H^eat  boon  to  the  workmen  cov**red  by  it,  labor  strongly  advocating" 
its  extension,  wliile  emjdoyers  gt^uerally  aec*epted  it.  Tn  tlie  buihling" 
trades  the  secretary  of  one  of  the  conciliation  hoards  of  a  hirge  nuister 
buildei^s'  as^sociation  said  tliat  the  principle  was  accepted  h>^  eniploy- 

I  el's;  that  th(^  burden  was  transfcrnNl  to  the  building  owner  and  not 
to  wages,  whidi  had  risen:  that  the  act  had  tendi*d  to  prevention  of 
accident,  as  it  had  stimulated  employers  to  have  better  plants;  that 
it  had  reduced  litigation,  which  was  hirgely  confined  to  nonunion 
workmen.  In  the  cotton  trade  a  gentleman  who  was  thorouglily 
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t^  elf«*fi.  fui  iliii(  rniili'  stiki  tliut  tli#re  bad  been 
[he  tmtle  tluoiigh  i\m  Imi^deti  of  ib»  m£i ;  tkni  U  luii 
hfj  mi  wjijLj^s,  wiu^li  Imd  iiktw*?!***!  10  |5er  eeiit;  tlial 

t&j^  every  aciudotit.  »h  wl*11  iii*  tlii?  trsid^  miiiitiil  iit?<iirmnct 

v*«i4lurirtg  tUt'i't'to;   tliiit  it  hud  niUM^d  ij.  Inrgi*  n>^l     •       \n 
^  .m%  auU  tlmt  liti^^tJuiL  ou  it'st  ciii-><fs  uii4l^*r  fl^  A 

Hici        , 4ippcftriHl,  iso  thiiL  fincfiiin  witis  iMKlui'i*d  ti>  ;i  HniJMjnMu 

F  thft  adnunistmtion  ni^t  iu»thiu<£.  n^  lui  lnwyer^  wer^  iiect-^suiv, 

^iirc1?%  rsiilway?**  iiu  irillu»**jLial  **iiiptuv<H*V  orpijiusttliMii  ^itid  tltttd 

^fri]iii|ilv  wti^  riigardtHl  an  ubHiluteLy  jiipt  muI  valuable  ta  \ht 

ipieiits  <>f  thr  l)*^n*jfits  iiimI  Ii:m1  kcjit   many   from  fke  piHirhounr; 

■tt  tliv  Ininlrii  \\u,H  gvijf^ruM^    iinriili'd  t«j  havt'  l>f4jii.  triiit^iVrTt^  to 

Lie;  lhnt  ii  did  n*A  i-ojui'  in  it  id'  wnt^t^^,^  wUicIi  had  iiicTeift»>ml 

mi,  ..urlihi^  HifMii  to  \hv  i'xitna  uf  *     ijt^r  ci'iit  tif  tli4>  ^iHtiprmpalim 

id_iii  ujior^jraiiizftl  tnid€*s)  ;  tluii  ion  nii  fjui^lioii?^  of  fetw  bad 

idly  di-^tt|ipi?ttr*HU  ujiw^i  cifc?>t'^  b^'iii^  >4<iU*d  withoiti  evt*tt 

inoii,  aiJ<l  tUnt  aiLitratioii  tost  Little. ^t^u** rally  uiider  £^  ($:Sk3ll) 

(.*;  that  ihv  iiri  luid  tmdcd  (t>  prov^ut  amd«nt?!^»  owin|it  tt»4i&p«0Q$t 

ariNin^  for  t»vorv  aiTident ;  inartM3v<*r,  tliat  thf*ri*  bad  lKH*n  no  chm* 

t^lihoralo  st^Ifdnjuiy  ou  railroad's,     A  repdrti^iemlativ^  of  th«*  coal 

tM.*r^  curroboratiHl  th**  fact  iIieU  all  lalior  WJI8  in  favor  of  tlie  act 

and  illu-Htrated  the  uJuKint  autoiimtic  workiag  of  it  in  the  casse  of  tiif^ 

Durham  miners. 

The  i)arlianientary  attitude  toward  workmoa's  compeiisatioi;!  is 
hallow n  by  the  fact  that  the  Compensatiou  Act  of  1897  had  been  intixh 
(hieed  and  passed  by  the  Conservative  Party^  while,  in  19CK),  the 
opposite  party,  then  in  power — the  Liberal  pai*ty — Lntroilueed  aii«l 
[)assed  an  aniendin<r  bilh  extending  the  principles  of  the  act  ta  pi^ac- 
lically  every  relation  of  master  and  servant,  and  adding  thereto 
compensation  for  certain  speciiied  trade  diseases.  Tli^e  act  oi  19(K) 
becomes  operative  after  July  1,  IDOT.  The  text  of  this  act  is  giveu 
in  full  in  this  bulletin. 

I^Avs  of  a  similar  character  to  the  workmen's  compensatiou  acts 
have  superseded  the  ne^rli^ence  basis  for  treatment  cxf  industrial 
accidents  in  almost  all  the  countries  of  Euroipe^  a.s  well  as  in  tlie 
colonies  of  England.  However,  when  it  is  remembered  that  £nglaL\d 
is  a  frcM^- trade  country,  with  consecpient  difficulty  in  transferring  th<? 
burden  of  the  act  to  their  foreign  consumers,  their  nine  years'  expe- 
rience of  the  satisfactory  working  of  it  is  the  strangest  possible  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  feasibility  of  such  legislation.  Considering 
the  overwhelming  extent  to  which  the  energies  of  this  coiintry  are 
directed  into  mechanical  industry  and  the  high  ratio  of  accident 
to  population  therefrom,  entailing  such  widespread  hardship  through 
the  haphazard  treatment  of  each  accident  on  the  negligence  basis, 
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with  its  result  of  ^rioui^  injustice  iiLso  mauy  ca^>e.s  to  employer  and 
workmen  alike,  as  well  as  tlie  enormous  waste  of:  energj'  and  money 
in  the  ever^increasing  volume  of  peraonalriujury  litigatiou,  whicU 
clogs  our  courts,  it  is  manifest  that  the  subjei*t  requires  the  earnest 
and  careful  consideration  of  serious  people.  Nor  is  it  unlikely  tliat 
the  principle  of  a  wise  and  jntictical  step  toward  the  solution  of  this 
clifficultv  but:  most  important^  subject  may  be  found  in  tlie  British 
workmen's  compensation  acts. 

WORKMEN^S  t^OMPEXSATION  ACT,  18J)7. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  ISOu 

and  of  the  AVTorkmen's  Compensation  Act,  1900,  which  extends  the 

benefits  of  the  act  of  1807  to  workmen  in  agriculture : 

An  Act  to  amend  the  low  with  re»i>ect  to  (H>mpen«kttion  to  workmen  for  jicci- 
deiitul  injuries  suffered  in  tlie  course  of  tlieir  employment  [Htb  Aucrust  1897]. 

Tic  it  enacted  h)f  ♦  ♦  ♦  ParHametit  aHHCtublcil,  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  .vfftwr.  an  foltowa: 

1. —  (1)  If  in  any  employment  to  which  thl&  act  applies  iK^rsonal  injury  by 
accident  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  employment  is  cjiused  to  a 
workman,  his  emi)loyer  shall*  subject  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  be  liable  to  pay 
compensation  in  ac^conlance  with  the  fir>5t  schedule  to  this  act. 

(L»)  Provideil  that:— 

{a)  The  emi)loyer  shall  not  be  liable  under  this  act  in  respoi-t  of  any, injury 
which  does  not  dlsabte  the  workman  for  a*  perioil  of  at  least  two  weeks-  from 
earning  full  waares  at  the  work  at  wJjich  he  was  employeil ; 

{h)  When  the  injury  was  cjiu^ed. by  the  personal  negJiK«n<*e  or  willful  act  of 
the  employer,  or  of  some  person  for  whose  act  or  dofi\ult  the  employer  is  respon- 
.«Hble,  notiiing  in  this  act  shall  affect  any  civil  llabilitj-  of  the  employer,  but  in 
that  caji?e  the  workman  may,  at  his  option,  either  claim  compensiitibu  under  this 
act.  or  bike  the  same  proceedings  as  were  open  to  him  before  the  commencement 
of  this  act :  but  the  employer  shall  not  l>e  liable  to  pay  (t>mpeusation  for  injury, 
to  a  workman  l)y  accident  arising,  out  of  and  in  the  courjse  of  tJje  employment 
lH)th  independently  of  and  also  under  this  act,  and  shall  not  bo  liable  to  any 
proceeilinjrs  in<lependeutly  of  this  act,  except  in  case  of  such  pei*sonal  negiigence 
or  willful  act  as  aforesaid*: 

(r)  If  it  is  prove<l  that  the  injurj'  to  a  workman  is  attributable  to  the  serious 
and  willful  miscondut-t  of  that  workman,  any  compensation  claimed  in  resided 
of  that  injury  shall  be  disallowed. 

(3)  If  any  question  arises  in  any  proceeiUngs  under  this  act  as  to  the  liability 
to  pay  compensation  uudcr  this  act  (including  any  qut»stion  as  to  whether  the 
emi)loyment  is  one  to  which  this  act  applies),  or  as  to  tlie  amount  or  duration  of 
comi)ensation  under  this  act,  the  <|uestiou,  if  not  settled:  by  agreement,  shall, 
8ubje<t  to  the  provisions  of  tlie  first  si'heilule  to  this  act,  be  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion, in  accoi-dance  with  the  sei*ond  schedule  to  this  act. 

(4)  If,  within  the  time  hei*einafter  in  this  act  limited  for  taking  proceeding^, 
an  action  is  brought  to  recover  damages  indei>endcntly  of  this  act  for  injury 
caupetl  by  any  accident,  and  it  is  detenniued  in  such  action  that  the  injury  Is 
one  for  which  the  employer  is  not  liable  In  such  action,  but  that  he  would  have 
been  liable  to  pay  compensation  under  the  provisions  of  tills  act,  the  action 
shall  l)e  dismissed:  but  the  court  in  which  the  action  is  tried  shall,  if  the  plain- 
tiff shall  so  choose,  proceed  to  assess  such  compensation,  and  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  deduct  from  such  compensation  all  the  costs  which,  iu  its  judgment,  have 
been  caused  by  the  plaintiff  bringing  the  action  Instead:  of  proceetiing  under 
this  act. 

In  anj'  proc(»etling  under  this  subsection,  when  the  court  assesses  the  comi»en- 
Hation  it  shall  give  a  certificate  of  the  comi>ensation  it  has  awarded  and  the 
directions  it  has  given  as  to  the  deduction  for  costs,  and  such  certifloite  shall 
have  the  fbrce  and  effect  of  aii  awanV  under  this  act. 
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iLBTIN   or  THE   EUBE^tT   OF    tJLBO& 

*rn  NothiiLig  iti  tbtft  fttt  **haU  Bir«ect  «iiy  i)ro>pf>etttnie  ft>r  a  One  ynd^f  tlie  ^md 
itk*iitr4  renting  to  tnlDoK  or  fat-ti>Hi-?«.  or  fh**  iip|il!f-nlloii  of  nny  j*ucli  f(in%  Imt  If 
jiiiy  *6HiLi  fSiie.  or  iiiry  jwiil  tti^riwf,  tinft  li*^n  iipiiHeil  ft*r  thif  lM*T>erit  of  tlii"  |ii>Phou 
Injnrofl,  th<>  (imnnm  »<n  hi^iiJIchJ  nhnU  Im>  lakt*ti  itito  ai'^-oiuit   iti  i^thudtlug 

*!v»u|A*iiMaiJoi!  uimW  this  net. 

2.--<l>  rnMt^Hlhien  fi»r  ttrt*  rtH^vorj*  uotli^r  thi?*  nrt  of  *xjijijieri«ntlmi  for 
injury  ^iJiail  not  l*o  rmiintaluiiblo  itnJc!^*  uotJc**  of  thci  nf*rl*li>nf  li/ijs  Iki^u  ^lrt*«  sm 
MOO II  H«  |ii'MfHk*iihle  ijftrr  rbe  hii[«iM»nliiff  therci^f  and  Ijf'ftjrt*  tJi**  wurkninii  hns 
Tolnnmrily  Wt  Ujt>  tniii^loymt^ul  fu  wliloli  Im  wa*  Injunnl,  and  titiJ4*j«rt  the  dnim 
fof  f^>riifH*imnHoii  witli  rv^pfH"!  ti>  Kiii^'li  n<H"t4U>nt  Iwn  lie^ii  iimile  wlthJii  Mi 
monttm  fvtnn  IJr*  tHtnirn*i)<*^>  *>f  t!»e  Afi-hleiit  cauiiUig  llw*  Iujur3%  or^  In  eii»i*  of 
lltfitJi,  wltlilti  %i%  aitJtifli.*  fmm  tUf*  IS  tin*  vf  denth.  Prorldod  nlwnyw  thnt  thp 
waut  of  fjr  !Uiy  ili^ff^rl  or  hmcfnirnry  \n  nmU  iKitlce  HhnU  nol  ti^  a  bar  to  Oii^ 
innUit**tma**i?  of  «ach  j^ftHvi^HiiKH*  If  it  U  found  lu  tlic  proii^^litiin*  for  Pi*tlJin^ 
the  i'lnliu  thtit  the*  i*tjjj»Joyvr  In  iittt  |>ri*JwJk^l  iti  hU  di^fi'tiriff  ]ty  fh*?  wniit,  ilefi?t'i, 
nr  iuiu'cnnn^y.  oi-  lhj\t  ^iHi  wfint*  ilp^fr^n,  or  IniK-^'uraey  was  «^L'cnt*loiit?tl  by  ml*- 
fnkr  or  otU«*r  ri^asitmiible  cauw-S 

42)  Notht^  In  rr^tn^  of  an  liijiirr  init)4*r  tiilK  m'l  whnH  ghi^  the  muui*  ntid 
nddri4ft  of  ttie  |icrH4i»r>  Injnretl,  nnil  nhtill  $ttnte  Iri  ordlmtry  hitiAnJ^tift^  ttii^  i^\i»e 
of  tl)€*  Injury  «m)  tin*  datt*  «t  whU'h  H  waa  siiMaln«Hl,  a«d  nhiill  t*r*  jeerre^l  on 
tlil>  LHiiidoyer,  r»r,  If  tlM*n*  in  mon*  ttuiu  our*  employer,  ii[xin  one*  of  8iich  etiiployt?rs. 

illf  Th*^  notice  niny  Vnp  n**r%'»^  tiy  d^lhcriuj;  the  ?wUTie  to  or  nt  the  ressldem'e 
or  }Uiif<>  of  hnsinesis*  of  ttit?  t^'^rtMiu  im  whom  it  Is  to  Iw  *54?rwil. 

(4)  The  n**tlfT  mny  hIro  br  w^rviHl  t*y  i»i>*t  tiy  rei^Iwi*T«?d  It^tU^r  iitldre^ied  to 
thr  (K^tJ^ou  ou  whom  It  N  to  tie  Nervt^l  tit  hl^  hmt  kuowu  idrti't^  of  rr^sideiife  or 
|ilafe  of  tiiwluc«H»  and  If  i«*nfCHl  by  jNwt  whniJ  be  di.*em«>fl  to  have  lnH*n  siCTY*?ii  a  I 
thc'  iUnv'  wht*ii  I  lie  h>tler  ri^utnliilng  fh**  mi  me  wouM  hftv*^  lH*t*a  dellr«*rod  tn  the 
ordhHiry  4H>urm*  of  |>i>Kt*  oa*l  Ui  iiri>v1iisc  the  m*rvU^^  of  mtwh  notfi-e  U  Hhail  1» 
BUlfieleiil  to  iir'iv(>  thnt  !h<^  notU^r  wai»  protM*rIy  H<hJn*w8ed  and  ri*gJ^t<*r**d. 

(5)  \Vhc»re  tin*  enij^loyer  1«  n  Ti*>ly  of  i>erHori>*  t^ijrjionit**  or  nriliKtjrj^omte, 
the  not  In?  iiiny  nJiio  Im«  sf*rvt'd  hy  dolhpriui;  thf*  i^iuire  At,  or  by  Bt*ii<Iliiu  It  hy 
Iiont  in  n  retflHtered  letter  inhlre»wHl  t<i  tlif  enij»h>yer  at,  th«  olRer',  or*  If  tiiere  Ik* 
more  thmi  one  oIJIih*,  any  oue  of  ttw*  orihvs  of  wneh  lH*dy, 

:i— n)  If  thi^  rcghirar  «jf  friendly  senile  Hew,  after  takliij^  uteiw  to  flf;«vrtnla 
the  vIewH  of  the  employer  and  workmen,  certifies  that  any  seheme  of  compensa- 
tion, heiiefit,  or  insiiraiiee  for  the  workmen  of  an  employer  in  any  employment, 
whi'ther  or  not  Hncli  wheme  includes  other  employers  and  their  workmen.  i.s 
on  the  whole  not  less  favorahle  to  the  general  body  of  workmen  and  their 
dependents  than  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  employer  may,  until  the  certlli- 
<»ate  is  revoketl,  contract  with  any  of  thost*  workmen  that  the  provisions  of 
the  s<'heme  shall  be  substituted  for  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  thereupon 
the  employer  shall  be  liable  only  in  accordance  with  the  scheme,  but,  save  as 
aforesaid,  this  act  shall  apply  notwithstanding  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
made  after  the  <*onnuencemeut  of  this  act. 

(2)  Tiie  re;:lstrar  may  give  a  certificate  to  expire  at  the  end  of  a  limited 
I)eri(Hl  not  less  than  five  years. 

(3)  No  scheme  shall  be  so  certified  which  contains  an  obligation  upon  the 
workmen  to  join  the  scheme  as  a  condition  of  their  hiring. 

(4)  If  complaint  is  made  to  the  registrar  of  friendly  societies  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  workmen  of  any  employer  that  the  provisions  of  any  scheme  are 
no  longer  on  the  whole  so  favorable  to  the  general  body  of  workmen  of  such 
employer  and  their  dei)endents  as  the  provisions  of  this  act.  or  that  the  pro- 
visions of  such  s<'heme  are  being  violate<l,  or  that  the  scheme  is  not  being  fairly 
administered,  or  tliat  satisfactory  reasons  exist  for  revoking  the  certificate, 
the  registrar  shall  examine  into  the  complaint,  and,  if  satisfied  that  good  cause 
exists  for  such  complaint,  shall,  unless  the  cause  of  complaint  is  removed, 
revoke  the  certificate. 

(o)  When  a  cei-tillcate  is  revoked  or  expires  any  moneys  or. securities  held 
for  tlie  pur|K)se  of  the  scheme  shall  be  dlstributeil  as  may  be  arranged  between 
the  employer  and  workmen,  or  as  may  be  determined  by  the  registrar  of 
Irlendly  societies  in  the  event  of  a  difference  of  opinion. 

(r»)  Whenever  a  scheme  has  been  certified  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  tlie  employer  to  answer  all  s\ich  inquiries  and  to  furnish  all  such  accounts 
in  regard  to  the  s<'heme  as  may  be  made  or  reiiulred  by  the  registrar  of 
friendly  scK-ietles. 

(7)  The  chief  registrar  of  friendly  societies  shall  include  In  his  annual 
reiwrt  the  particulars  of  the  proceedings  of  the  registrar  under  this  act. 
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4.  Wlioro.  ill  iiii  cHiipli^vuunit  to  which  thii^  nrt  uppllefa.  the  iiiult^rtakors  as 
hcreltiaifter  (k-tiJiiHl  (i>iitriirt  with  i\ny  inn-sdn  fnr  the  extK-ution  by  or  under 
siK-h  cuntrrtrtor  nf  niiy  w^rk.  t\m\  tho  iiii(lHrt:iki*rs  \v*nild.  if  such  work  were 
extH*utp<l  by  workiiicn  hiiuiedliiteiy  cuiploytHl  by  them,  be  Ibilile  to  juiy  f^Jtn- 
pc^nsrttlou  umb*r  this  art  tn  tbt»st»  worknimi  in  uosikh  t  of  any  jun-idont  orislns 
out  of  and  In  tht»  oonrs**  i>f  their  tMnplnynient.  tia*  nnd**rtrtfct*r!*  sliall  l>«3  Hnhle  to 
ptiy  to  any  workniaii  ♦*nii*loyi»<i  in  tiit^  f'xoniticjn  of  tiio  work  any  (Hiimx'iisa- 
tlon  wliieii  is  i>ayabic  to  the  worknian  (wbetlier  inHltn*  this  act  <>r  in  rr*si>t*rt  of 
l>«?i->*onal  no^'U^fpiit*  ur  willfnl  a  ft  indii»fndeiitly  tif  ibis  a<  1 1  liy  snch  tnm- 
traotor,  t^r  would  bt*  so  payable  if  svtvh  contractor  v.  ere  nn  pm[>i*tycr  to  whom 
this  net  a|i[>lies. 

ProvidtHl  that  the  nndertaki^rs  shall  bo  entitle*!  to  Im»  IndemniliiHl  by  any 
otbei*  l>^*^s^ln  wia)  would  liave  l»een  liable  independently  of  this  neitioiu 

This  t^e^'tion  slniii  not  apply  to  any  eotitniet  with  any  i)ei*S4in  for  the  execu- 
tion by  or  under  siicli  contnietor  of  any  work  wbieh  l«  merely  iineidiiry  or 
hnbhnital  fo,  and  is  no  part  of,  la*  proee*^  in.  the  trade  lO*  business  currii*d  uu 
by  sueti  undertakers  rt*spe**tively. 

5. —  i\)  Where  any  eniiduyer  lieeona^  (table  under  this  act  to  i>ay  eoiuiM*u- 
futtion  in  resi^M-t  of  any  aeeifbnit,  nnd  is  ontltlcil  tti  any  sum  from  in^uivrs  in 
resjM?i't  of  tlie  amount  due  to  a  workman  un<ler  snob  liability,  then  hi  tbo 
event  <»f  tlie  eniployer  l^eroiiiiuj;  bankrupt,  or  inakin;:  a  ciiniiXisition  or  arran^^e* 
ment  witii  Ids  cnMlitors,  <u'  If  the  enr|»ioyer  is  a  rompauy  of  the  eomiainy 
having  eonuaeut'^Nl  to  Ik*  wound  uj".  «uih  workman  sbail  have  a  lirst  charge 
upon  the  Huni  aforesaid  fi>r  the  amount  so  due*  aiul  tlie  judj:e  af  the  innuity 
court  may  dirert  the  insurers  to  pay  fiiuli  sum  into  the  Post  OtHce  Savings 
Bank  in  the  name  ul'  the  registrar  of  sueli  <*ourt.  and  order  the  same  to  he 
invested  or  applied  in  aeior(bin*'e  with  th«*  |irovisious  of  the  tirst  s<'li*Hluti* 
hereto  with  referenee  to  the  investment  in  the  Post  Otliee  Saviniis  Hank  of 
any  sum  aliotttHl  as  eraui>ensi[tIon*  and  thost*  pruvisifins  shall  apply  aceordingly. 

V2)  In  the  api*lirati<ai  of  this  s^vtion  to  Scotland,  tbt  worda  "have  a  lirst 
t'batx'e  upon  ■'  shall  mean  "be  i»referentially  eutltltnl  to/' 

V).  Wiiere  the  injury  fm*  wbieh  eouitHnisiitioQ  is  payable  mider  this  act  was 
caus^^il  under  firemnstanct»s  rreathiK  Ji  legal  liabi!it>'  in  some  iH.'rs.m  other 
than  the  eiuph>yer  to  pay  daniajjes  in  rest^e^^t  tberiHjf,  the  workman  may.  at 
his  optimi,  i>ro«*oed.  eltljer  at  law  at^ainst  that  jiersiai  to  rei*i>ver  dama^jes,  or 
agahist  his  employer  for  ♦'oui|N'nsaliou  under  this  act.  but  not  against  l»oth, 
mud  if  etaniM'Usatlon  be  paid  under  this  act.  the  employer  shall  be  entitled  to 
be  liidenudtii'd  by  the  said  other  jiersoth 

7.— H)  This  ai't  shall  apply  only  to  eniidoyment  t»y  the  undertakers  as  here- 
inafter detiiied.  oil  or  in  or  aliout  u  railway,  fartory,  ndne,  quaii'y.  m*  enjiineev- 
log  work,  and  to  eniiiloyment  by  the  undertakers  as  hereinafter  dettmnt  on  lu 
'i>r  about  any  building  wbieli  exeetnjs  thirty  feet  hi  beigbt,  and  is  either  l^etn^ 
construeti^l  or  repaired  by  ufean.**  of  a  seafiToldinjr.  or  beln^i  domoHsbeil.  of  ou 
which  maeldnery  driven  by  steam,  watei',  or  other  nie«*banical  |»ower,  Is  lielni; 
iise<l  for  tile  purjH'se  of  tliu  construction,  repair,  or  demolHlon  tben^f, 

fj)    In  this  art  — 

*'  Hallway  '*  means  the  railway  of  any  railway  i-ompany  tu  which  the  Uegida- 
tion  of  Itiiilways  Act.  187H,  applies,  and  includes  a  Uijbt  railway  made  under 
the  Ltjfht  itailways  Act.  ISiMi;  antl  "railway'*  and  "*  railway  company"  have 
tia'  same  meaning  as  in  the  sjild  acts  of  l8T^t  and  181M>: 

"  Factory  "*  has  the  sjime  nieanin;^  as  in  the  Factory  and  Worksliop  Aetjs, 
1878  to  isrn.  and  also  ineludes  any  dock,  wbarf.  rpray,  warehouse,  machinery, 
or  plant,  ti»  whieh  any  provision  of  the  Faotory  Acts  Is  applietl  by  the  Factory 
and  Workslirjp  Act.  ISO."!,  and  every  laundiy  worked  by  steam,  water,  or  other 
inet^ha  n  ica  1  |  lower  : 

**Mine"  means  a  mine  to  which  the  Coal  Minent  Kegulatiou  Art.  1887,  or  the 
Metalliferous  Mines  Uegiilation  Act,  1K72,  ajiplies: 

"Quarry"  means  a  (luarry  imdcr  the  l^iiarrit*s  Act.  ISIH: 

**  Kngineering  work  ''  means  any  wru-k  of  *i>nstruction  or  alterntion  or  repair 
of  a  railroad,  harbor.  do<*k,  canal,  or  sinver,  and  hiclutles  any  other  work  for  the 
i-onstrnction.  alteratioii.  or  refmir  of  wblcb  machinery  driven  hy  isteam,  water, 
or  other  nu^ininbal  i»ower  Is  umni : 

"Undertakers"  in  the  case  of  a  railway  means  the  railway  (omimnj*:  In  th*» 
I'iise  of  a  factor)'.  quarrj\  or  laundry  nieam^  the  cHi'Upler  tben»of  within  the 
tuemdnfor  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts.  1878  to  lSfl."i:  hi  the  cast*  of  u 
ndiic  means  the  owner  thereof  within  the  meanhig  of  the  t'oal  Mine«  Regtila* 
tion  Act,  1.SJS7,  or  the  Metalliferous  Mines  KeguJation  Act,  1872,  us  the  ease  may 
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c<il<Lriirr  i)f  tlmt  i^ndltioTi,     tf  tlip  warkTunn  n*ritii4^  to  ^tihtuJt  bituftelf  iQ  i 
est  »m  hill  t!oTi,  or  111  unj  wny  oliwtrm'lw  iln*  wumc,  IiIh  rli^lit  to  mi  Hi  wf^klj*  pnym^Di 
mhiiU  b<<  i«uH|^«i tiled  Tuillt  muHi  t^xnuilnntlon  liii!«  titkim  ti^it^"^** 

n^J  Any  wiM'kly  rmy intent  mny  l>e  revUnv»^1  at  f!a>  rt'^iiin^t  Htbi*r  of  tin* 
rtuployt*!*  oi*  of  tlu>  workman,  tmh  tm  Ktifl*  n^vl«*w  ituiy  t»i*  einlwK  illmlrjlrtlW 
or  iiirTf'iiK4»(i.  Hul^Ji'il  to  ttie  iiiii^lnnim  nlvivc  prt>v1ilo<I,  ntif!  flu*  iiiuoiiiit  ^f 
Iwi^'ijH^ut  ?**1itiM,  lu  (lofrtiill  of  uitrt.H?i«L*at.  be  t*ettk**l  by   iirbitrnHoii   utirl«»r  ihit 

IK  i. 

(lUj  WIhmv  nny  w<H*kl3'  jmyiiu'iit  fmn  born  nmUniu^il  for  nof  Ii^-h  ibaH  rti 
tnoMtfm.  tbe  hnbUUy  tb**r^for  mn>%  nti  tlm  ti|i[»rb*ntloii  by  op  tin  l»+»FijiIf  of  the  mw* 
pb)y*n%  Ih*  i-otliH^rnCil  by  tbo  jmyinent  of  Ji  liiinii  «Ubi,  to  l>i>  -m^ttltnl.  fu  dffMult 
of  iijcrt^i^itniit,  by  nrl^ltrutiou  ujuU'r  Uiirt  iivt.  mnX  vtm^h  luiitp  nunt  iuiiy  tic  onlprwil 
by  lUi*  f'«iu»tiiltttH?  or  nrbltrntor  to  b*^  !iivt**l(Ml  or  otliiTwlm?  upt^Jk't]  om  abottt 
tn^nttontnL 

(J4)  A  w^H^lcIy  |iiiytiK*ut»  or  n  wutji  \mk\  by  wny  of  r(Hli*it»|>t1ini  tlx^rfor  HbnQ^j 
tmt  \h*  t'nimbU*  l*f  iK'Ing  npnlgiitnl,  ibiiri^tHL  or  jittuHuHl,  nmi  Hhull  uot  itam  1q9 
any  other  fun^wni  by  oiwnilkm  of  liiw,  nor  hImII  uiiy  cbiliii  In*  j*el  nff  nj^Alwut  tlir^ 
Manio, 

lir>i  Wbor.*  i\  ><rlieiiH>  *rrttfli»tl  uik^t  tliN  nH  ppfirldi'p  for  nnynH*nt  t^f  t^np- 
lioiv-siiUon  by  II  frjeiiilly  ^ot'lHy*  the  pnniHb«i«  of  the  pn*vt«*>  to  ti>f*  ftnrt  wulv 
*<eHiiin  »tf  wftlon  i"iifbf>  KtH-ibm  {«lxtt*t?iL  wiirt  K<.H»l1on  forty -one  of  Ibt*  Frlemlly 
BtK'JeUi't*  Art*  IHSWV.  wlmll  not  fiji|ily  to  *in*b  worlety  hi  rf*!«t*<^*"t  *>f  wtirh  .seUtnn*^ 

r]»n  lu  ilie  ttiJi>lii'HUipn  of  rUlH  mlunloit*  to  Hitvthind  tlK*  expre«flton  **  ri^t** 
tnir  of  the  eounly  eourt**  loennw  "sheriff  ek^rk  of  tbe  connty/'  niid  "*  jmljci'  **i 
thv  ttnmty  ^^ourt**  niininH  **  Kbcr^ff/* 

HT)    In  file  (ippllrutboi  of  tbit*  riit  to  Irebitul  fbt^  proviKkiiiH  of  file  f^onniy 
Oflki*!^  sunt  CVnnin  |lrohind>  Aet,  THTT.  ivltb  re!s|nH*i  to  tnoiiey  de^MTuHtMl  In  ilip  ^ 
ToHl  Oltb^e  Having  Itatik  under  that  act  ffthall  aiti^ly  to  Utnn^y  lnvc9t€^  la  lb9 
Fc«l  llltlH;  HavltkK>^  lliittk  iinder  thlii  act 

S^L*J0?4n    !4clI1CI>DtJI» 
AitmT||4Tt07<. 

Tho  following  provlslonR  shall  apply  for  settling  any  matter  which  under  this 
act  is  to  be  settled  by  arbitratUjii : 

(1)  If  any  conniilttee,  representative  of  an  employer  and  his  workmen,  exists 
with  power  to  settle  matters  under  this  aet  in  tlie  ease  of  tlie  employer  and 
workm(»n,  the  matter  shall,  unless  either  party  objeets,  by  notice  In  writing  sent 
to  th(»  otlK'r  i»arty  before  the  commltttH'  na^et  to  consider  the  nnitter,  be  settled 
by  the  arbitration  of  such  connnlttee,  or  be  refernnl  by  them  in  their  dlseretion 
to  arbitration  as  hereinafter  provlde«l. 

('2)  If  either  party  so  objects,  or  there  is  no  such  connnlttee,  or  the  connnlttee 
so  refers  the  mjitter  or  falls  to  settle  tlie  matter  within  tliree  months  from  the 
date  of  the  claim,  the  matter  sliall  be  settled  by  a  single  arbitrator  agreed  on  by 
the  jKirties,  or  in  th(»  absen<'e  of  agreement  by  the  county  court  Judge,  according 
to  the  pnx-edin'e  i»rescribed  by  rules  of  court,  or  If  In  Kngland  tlie  Lord  Chan- 
cellor so  authorizes,  according  to  the  like  proctMlure.  by  a  single  arbitrator 
ap|M)inted  by  such  county  court  Judge. 

(l\)  Any  arbitrator  appointed  by  the  comity  court  Judge  shall,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  tills  act.  have  all  the  iH)wers  of  ;i  c<mnty  court  judge,  and  shall  Ik?  paid 
out  of  moneys  to  be  provbUnl  by  rarllnment  In  accordance  with  regulations  to  lie 
ma<le  by  the  treasury. 

(4)  The  Arbitration  Act.  ISS!).  shall  not  apply  to  any  arbitration  under  this 
act;  but  an  arbitrator  may.  If  he  thinks  lit,  submit  any  question  of  law  for  the 
de<'lsi(»n  of  tlie  county  com*t  Judge,  and  the  decision  of  tlie  Judge  on  any  question 
of  law,  either  on  such  submission,  or  In  any  <*ase  where  he  himself  settles  the 
matter  under  tills  act,  sliall  be  final,  unless  within  the  time  and  in  accordance 
with  the  (Xiiidltlons  preseiibed  by  rules  of  the  Supreme  Court  either  party  appeals 
to  the  court  of  apiieal ;  and  the  county  ccmrt  Judge,  (w  the  arbitrator  apiwinted 
by  him.  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  an  arbitration  under  this  act,  have  the  same 
lK)wers  of  procuring  tlie  atten<lance  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  docu- 
ments as  if  the  claim  for  comi>ensatlon  had  l)een  made  by  plaint  in  the  county 
court. 

(5)  Rules  of  court  may  make  provision  for  the  apiH?a ranee  in  any  arbitration 
under  this  act  of  any  party  by  some  other  person. 
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Oil  The  ef>Ms  cif  Hiiil  ijiriilont  to  the  nrhltral Joii  j:m<l  prooeeilhip*  comKH-kHl 
therewith  Rhnll  }}e  \n  the  dls^retlou  of  the  arhltrntun  The  eost.**,  whether  l«*rore 
uu  iirhitnitor  ur  hi  tl»^»  iHHiiit.v  i^Jiirt.  shall  iif>t  exi^ood  the  Ihriit  iu'esrriVKHl  hy 
rules  of  cuiirt,  mid  sluiil  l«^  tt^xed  [ii  itin liner  i>resrriht^l  hy  tluHe  nih*i*, 

(7)  In  the  eiise  of  the  death  or  refn.siil  or  luithility  to  net  of  ini  nrbitnitor,  a" 
jiulp-  c^f  The  hlfih  <Hmrt  at  ehtniil^ei's  iiiny,  on  the  rt|i|>lkniUr>ii  of  niiy  psirty, 
«pl>oiiJt  a  new  nrbitrntor. 

(8)  Where  the  nuiomit  of  eoij»i>eiis:ithni  iiiider  this  siet  shnll  hav*'  lH?eii  its^er- 
tiihied,  or  any  weekly  p;iymeut  vnrh^tl,  or  any  or  her  matter  deei*ksl,  iimkH'  this 
net.  either  hy  a  i^oiumittet^  or  by  an  arl>itralor  or  hy  ajfrtH»meut.  n  ntemoraiHltiDi 
thereof  shall  l>^  sent,  hi  loaiiner  pres4Tit>ed  hy  rides  of  eoiirt,  hy  the  saiil  eiiiu- 
niittee  or  iirhitrutor*  or  hy  any  i»arty  interestiHl.  to  the  registrar  of  the  eounty 
eoiirt  for  tlie  district  in  \vlu<h  auy  iw^rsnii  entitled  to  siii-h  «*ompt*u>*atiim  resUIeR, 
who  shrdh  sutijet't  to  such  rules,  on  l>ehi;^  satisheii  a?t  to  it?*  fieuiilTieiiess.  record 
stirli  nieniorjunluni  in  a  j«i>e«'ial  re^dster  without  fee,  and  thereuinai  the  siild 
inejJinrand^m  shall  for  all  [>uriK»ses  be  eiifon'eabie  as  a  ^tmuty  eiiiirt  judKmeut. 
lYovided  that  the  rmmty  court  jud^e  may  at  any  time  rtH*tify  surh  re;jr3ster. 

(11)  Where  nny  matter  under  this  aet  is  to  he  done  hi  a  rouiity  roiii-t.  (ir  liy 
to  or  hefiMo  the  judire  or  resclstrar  of  a  eouuty  i*oiirt,  then,  unless  the  eoutrary 
intentkvii  ai>{ieai\  tho  same  shall,  subjet't  to  rules  of  r*iiirt.  he  done  in*  or  by  to 
or  t>efore  the  jydijre  or  re^^istrar  of,  the  t^aiiity  court  of  the  distrii't  In  which  all 
the  parties  concerned  reside*  or  if  they  reside  In  different  districts  tho  district 
In  whk'h  the  aeeideiit  out  of  w hici;  tile  said  matter  arose  orvunetl,  without 
prejudice  to  any  transfer  hi  manner  providetl  by  rides  of  eonrt. 

(in>  Tiie  duty  of  a  county  court  Judk'e  under  this  act*  oi*  of  an  arliilratur 
apiKjiiiteil  by  him.  shalh  subject  to  ruh's  nf  couit,  be  r>«ii't  of  the  duties  of  the 
county  couii:,  and  the  ollicers  of  l!ie  ciUirt  siadl  act  acc^a'diugly,  and  rules  of 
court  may  l»o  made  hotli  for  imy  [>uri>osi*  fiu*  wldcli  this  act  authoiizcs  ruk\s  of 
t*ourt  to  he  made,  and  also  generally  fi>r  carry intf  into  elTect  this  act  sii  far  as  it 
affects  the  cmuily  ciairt,  or  an  arbitratur  aii[»ohited  by  the  judge  of  the  county 
eonrt,  and  procee<liugs  in  the  count}'  c<njrt  or  before  any  sucli  arbitrator,  and 
FQch  ndcs  may,  in  Kiiglaml,  be  ma  fie  hy  the  the  judges  of  the  county  courtsi 
iiplMMiil*il  fi»r  Ihe  nniking  uf  rules  under  se<-tiou  nm_*  hundrtnl  and  sixty-four  of  ^ 
the  t'ounty  i\>urt«  Act,  1SH8,  and  when  aiioweil  l»y  the  Lord  tliaiK*t*llor»  as  pro- 
vided by  that  scctitm,  sluill  Iiave  full  cnv<  t  without  any  further  i-onsent. 

ill  »  No  murt  fee  shall  be  juiyahle  hy  any  party  In  iesi>e*;t  ut  any  pr«M*ixnTlng 
under  tills  act  in  the  ti unity  court  pri(»r  to  the  award. 

^12)  Any  sum  awardnl  as  (timpensatiou  shall  he  paid  on  the  re<'eipt  of  the 
Ix*rson  to  wtioni  It  is  |H*yahle  under  any  agi*eement  or  award,  and  his  sidk'it»>r 
or  agent  shall  not  be  entitled  to  rtn-over  from  him.  or  to  claiiu  a  lien  on,  or 
dt*<luct  any  amount  for  costs  frnn*»  tlie  said  sum  awardiHJ,  exii^jd  such  sum  jix 
may  l>e  awardetl  by  the  arbitrator  or  county  court  jtidge,  on  an  appli<"atk»n  nnule 
by  either  tiarty  to  determine  tlie  amount  of  ctists  to  lie  paid  to  tlie  said  solicitor 
or  agent,  such  sum  to  tie  awanletl  subjw*t  to  taxation  and  to  the  scale  of  *:?oBtH 
prescrilkeMl  by  rules  of  court. 

{i:\)  Tlie  s^x-retary  <if  >*t!ae  may  appoint  l*?gally  iinaHtle<l  medb-ai  firaetU 
tioners  for  the  jnuiiose  of  this  a«  t.  atnl  any  ••ommittee,  arhitrahjr.  or  jud^e  may, 
jsnbject  to  regulations  made  by  tlie  si^-retary  at  state  and  the  treasury,  niJjKjiut 
any  such  itraetitioner  to  re|M>rt  on  any  matter  wliidi  si^eias  material  to  any 
question  arising  In  the  ailiitration ;  and  tl*e  exi>ense  of  any  sm-h  medk'al  prae- 
tittoner  shall,  subject  to  treasury  reguhitions,  bo  paid  out  of  moneys  to  Iw  pro- 
vided l*y  l*arli anient. 

(14  J    In  the  applbation  of  this  schwluk*  to  Scotland— 

(fi)  **  Sheriff  "  sliall  he  snliKtitnted  for  *'  cuunry  iMnirt  judge,"  "*  sheriff  <'ourt  ** 
for  "county  court,"  '*  action  '*  for  *'  f^lahit,"  '*  sheriff  clerk  "  for  '*  registrar  of  the 
i-ounty  ctHirt."  and  "act  of  setlerunt  "'  for  ''rules  uf  rnurt  ** : 

ih)  Any  award  **v  agre'ement  as  lo  iMuu|»ensation  under  this  act  may  be  eoui- 
|»etenlly  recordeil  for  execution  in  the  Inioks  of  council  and  session  or  sheriff 
c^mrt  books,  and  shall  i)e  enforceable  in  like  manner  as  a  reeordeil  de«.Te«> 
iirbitral : 

tc)  Any  appllentlon  to  the  sheriff  as  arbitrator  shall  be  heiird,  trial,  and 
iletermineil  sumniarlJy  in  the  manner  provkled  by  the  tifty-sec<:ind  sectbiu  of  the 
JSheriff  <\>urts  (Scotland)  Art,  JHTti,  save  only  that  parties  may  l»e  rei)rest*ivt*nl 
by  any  fjersoii  authoriyvctl  in  writing  to  apiKj'ur  fca'  them  and  subject  to  the 
deehiration  that  it  slaill  l*e  comiietent  to  cither  party  within  the  ihne  and  in 
acx-ordauce   with  the  tundltbjus  prescrihetl  hy  act  of   sederunt   to   nHinirc   the 


^ 


cjiH  uiim  tlitremiii.  ttt  vtturlBk  t^tim  mmy  )M  i9«l»aalti<it  to  vltlt^  lilTladtpti  otf  tfatfi  eyitrt 
u£  "ft^iAMlufi,  wlio  QM^  hthur  It  Ail  deiefiulutf  tIi*4Miie  IttAllgr*  luitl  teviit  to  lSi»  iMk5ilf 

4»injrl  Jmli^e  *'  hlmU  ln*:lmW  \h^*  Tk^ronkT  of  iniy  tHty  or  tiMVtt* 

WOROIEXV   COXirEXSATIOX   ACT,    1900. 
wiiPkmcH  tti  Hicri^Mjiturt*  \miih  Jur.v  I9fii*j. 

l.^rJ)   Fm>m  jiml  ?irt<*P  the  tH>nkmetii'«*iufmt  of  tlil»  avC  ^t*  WoHcn 
pimi^iitUkn  At*tp  18ST.  MliiiJE  iimjl^r  to  Hn*  piui»1oviii*mt:  **!'  wurkiiiru   lii 


(^1  Wh<prr  tiny  i*iH'h  t*miiioyiT  n*rrt*t*n  wttli  o  rtiutftivic»i*  ftrr  the  »'\im  ijti.nj  b> 
t*r  imiJtT  tlifit  iMrtfrJii  hir  nf  aiiy  worti  tu  rt(rfUnklnirH\  M*<*lliiri  four  of  th«*  \%'Mrt» 
raorra  rtmifunitmtkm  Ait.  t8!>T.  hIi^U  tiyi\\y  lu  i^'H|jf*ri  of  atir  workumii  ci^pli^ii*4 

tlmt  ii*^t. 

ProvlilcHi  th,'jt,  wti«*rf  tin*  t^mtnit'tor  pr<ivmv«  jiji*!  um*s  aiiirhliT<*ry  ctrlvt^ti  If 
uiiK*iumi**»l  (H>wi*r  for  tli»*  {M)fi«h*i*  of  thri'Hhh'iic.  i^toituUfnic,  or  oth'*p  act*!*"Ultijf»| 
worfct  Ur,  nnd  hf  tUoij**,  hMII  W  1!uU!i*  uutl**!"  Uilf*  act  to  ptt.r  i»otTH>**iit%iiik>ii  to  anj 

(rsi  VVlH^n*  liny  worUiiMiu  Ik  tntJtikvMil  hy  i\h*  tmmv  orr»i>U»yt*r  luiihilji'  hi  ii^rV 
t'ultim*  but  i>ivrtly  or  r«*fUj*lor>r4lb'  \n  titlijpr  worKt  ihlH  iirt  shftU  iu*|>Iv  hIh»i  Eu  tbf 
el  II  ploy  men  l  **/  tho  w<jrk"*' "i  ^^  ^ij*  it  nth«'r  work* 

Tf»o  r?Ei>ri*!«Bh>B  '*  «er^  hivrtbTsHtiri.  f^iv^try,  :iu<t  thi*  tiiit"  tif 

stoik,  iK>ultry,  or  bei»»,  and  tbe  growth  of  fruit  and  vogetubles. 

1?.  Tliis  act  may  I)o  cltod  as  the  WorknuMi's  < 'omiK'iisatlon  A<*t,  VMM),  aiul  shall 
he  read  as  <mio  with  the  Worktueu's  Conii>ons;itlon  Act,  181>7,  and  that  act  and 
this  act  may  be  cited  to^^ether  as  the  Wurkitien's  Compensatton  Acts,  1897  and 

X  This  ait  shall  come  into  oi.>eratI<Mi  on  the  Ilrst  ilay  of  July  one  ttionj<und 
nine  hundred  and  one. 


Iii  thii  following  pages  is  givoii  iji  full  tlie  text  of  tlitj  BiitiaU 
Worknwir^  C'umpensatioii  Act  of  lH(Hi,  eiiatrted  D^«:piixber  2i.  llKHi,  to 
lake  effect  July  1^  IIIOT.  It  Ik  given  hei'<^  to  eoiu[)lete  the  rc»c:or<J  to 
ilute  of  Briti^li  legislation  in  r<a^artl  to  the  eompeiisatioii  of  workmen 
for  injuries  received  in  Lbeir  eoiplovuienl: 

A.\.-icT  ta  <.ttnm>\[(iiktfi  anil  aixieutl  tlie  law  vvUh  i^esiieft  ti»  comijeusatiou  to  work- 
iiifii  for  Injuries  suflferetl  \n  tlie  </ourst'  of  tboir  tnuiilo,vmt»iit  r«lsl  DL'*-*tsiiil>er 
liKJiih 

Be  it  enaeicd  «*!/♦♦♦  i'titl(u4i44'J^t  a^^^mhlcd^  (kiul  l*y  //w  itMtfht^rliy  uf 
[i/tc:  ^atwr,  a4  ffAlfnn<: 

1. —  (1)  If  In  siay  emiiloyment  j>erw>iiHl  Injury  by  fio<*1(k*nt  arising  out  ^t  and 
|Ui  the  nnjtvAi  uf  the  inn|4iiyiiii*iit  i»  t-tiused  t(»  a  wcirkiaan,  Uin  L*mi»Uiy**r  sbwH, 
subject  as  bt^it^itJiOtLT  nirnli»>D^^l,  l>u  liable  t^  pa^-  romiKfUsalbiu  iu  }M>**ii*<hui*'*i 
kWitb  Ibt*  l\vsi  s*b<Mlnle  to  ibis  iRt. 

(2)  rroviiUnl  tbtit— 
{41}   Tbe  eiuployer  i^UaJI  not  Im  liabii^  uuUor  thiifi  not  lu  resjiet^t  of  aay  Injury 

wliieU  (loiitf  aut  (liiisjible  tbu  workniitn  f«>r  a  ]>t^rj<ul  uf  nt  leii&t  one  wevk  from 
earniujc:  full  whjuv.s  fit  Jbt>  wark  at  whicb  liu  wii**  **niitbjyt^l: 

(/i)    VVbeii  tli©  injary  wils  rausi^U  by  thn  nerfc«*jaiil  ni*icn>;eatti  or  wiHrul  net  of 

tlie  *aii|)luyer  <*r  of   s^nte   perstiu    for  wboiit)   ni:t   tir   ilefjnjlt    tb*i   *-MMi*1oy»*r    Is 

rtispuiisjble,  aotbing  in  this  m-t  sljtijl  nJT*H't  any  rivll  iinlJility  of  ita!  t>un»lyycr, 

I  bat  ia  tbut  ijirse  ibe  workauui  u*a>\  at  his  rjption,  t-sitbtfr  rlaiui  coaijit'usiiticia 

tiatlc^r  tbit*  tu.t  or  tul^n  prmveiliu^jH  inil*  ix/iitlontly  of  tbis  act;  but  tlio  i»a*ployi*r 

ftlialt  aut  Im*  liul*U»  to  iia.v  <*ouii»L'ni>iitbiU  f<jr  injury  to  a  uorkuiau  liy  at'^iJuut 

I  ariftiaii  out  of  and  in  tlje  rours*i  of  tiie  employment  batb  ii''?"fk*'i"i«-i»i  u   ^f   mul 

laltHi  itadcr  tbis  a«*(,  and  sbuJl  liot  Ijo  iijible  to  iiuy  ijru*'e**di  tiC 

[  tbiH  jjvt,  oxti.»i>t  ia  ^'a^'e  of  sticb  [HfrHoaul  uegliK^iK'e  or  willi  id: 

(c)    If    it   i«   la-qved  tbat  tbo    iujury   lu  a   worliuuiii    is   jutriUaiabie    i<i   Ibv 

|«t«riaii9  nud  wUtfai  aiisc'ijuduot  of  thut  workjuaap  auy  ctimiien^itr«m  ilaiuied  iu 

j  r«v^{je^t  cif  tluit  iujury  t^hskU,  uuIoks  tlic  lajury  iH^milts  lu  ileatU  or  ^»eriuus  uud 

[jKU'iuaiU'Ut  di^ixldi'meut,  be  diHsdiuswd, 

(3)  If  -tiuu  arist'^  in  any  protreodintfs  under  this  at*t  as  to  tbe  llabilUy 
[to  pay  i  M.n  undur  ibis  net  t  iaoluiiiats  mty  «iue»^tiou  an^  to  wla^hrr  tbe 

|HL'rsu[i  Inj.i.,.  ,^  a  workuinn  to  wliom  Ibis  att  aii[*Ht*sL  or  ok  to  the  auKunit  or 
|flvtrution  of  ^-^uuiM^asiiititin  uader  tins  act,  tiie  *|Uij«lion*  if  not  sL»ttb'd  by  a^rei*- 
UU'Ut*  HJiail«  sulijt*<n  to  tbe  ju'ovi^Ums  of  ibe  firnt  selanlula  to  ibis  act,  \ni  ^^'itleil 
by  arbitral inu,  iu  a4'<.'onlaiice  wUb  the  *H^*Jud  .m-bedule  to  tin**  act. 

(41   If,  within  tbe  timt>  lipri?inafter  in  tills  tirt  liiutttnl  for  taking  pnH'eedlagK. 

a  a  at'tioa  It^  Ijioagbt  lo  rtsc^jver  daumi;*'s  ladiM^fudt-ulb'  of  tbis  nvX  for  iujary 

ciiUseU  by  any  iunridfut,  and  it  !«  dt-teruiiued  in  surb  acil<m  that  tbo  injury  ia 

one  fru"  which  tbe  eajpioy^^r  Is  not  IJablo  in  such  a<iion,  hat  that  b^  would  bav« 

bei?ii   HMbit*  to  [my  c^aup«asatiou   uadtT  the  [a*ovisiou»i  of  this  act,   the  action 

>iball   he  dlHauy**;d;   bat  the  <*ourt   in  vvblch   lla*  action   is  trie<l  shall,   if  tbe 

plaint ilT  so  cboo.se,  [)roc4!<Hl  to  as2H>^8  such  c4Jui|>cusattou,  hut  luny  dedvK't  froui 

fiucb  cHmj[»euwitiou  all  or  part  of  ti]e  costi«  which,   tu  its  judpueat,  have  been 

|<^aut»t'd  by  the  plaintiff  lirin^iuK  tbt*  ai'lioa  instead  of  prot^*edibii  uadcr  this  act,. 

1  lu  aoy  proct^Mliug  under  tbis  suljsectiou,  when  the  etjurt  as^esjiea  thu  t>umiH'USJi- 

[tioa  it  slmll  sivti  a  e4arllf5nite  of  the  c«u»ipens;aioii  it  has  awardcrl  and  tbe  diri*i> 

Itious  It  has  j^lven  as  to  tbe  tleductioa  for  costs,  and  sucli  certJticatc  shall  have 

]iiw  force  and  cITiH't  of  aii  award  under  this  act. 

(5)  >M>tbin«  iu  this  act  shall  affifct  any  prm-eeiUag  for  n  l^nv*  uader  the  etia^*!- 
iiu**uts  i*ebitiiig  tti  miucs,  factories,  or  wcuksbops,  or  tiie  apiilicatiuu  of  ^oiy  sudi 
I  due. 


J 


JJStlH   OF   THE  BtJBEAU    OF   LiABOE. 

»  fcir  tlM>  fwnn'wy  utitlf  r  tbln  iif?t'  of  c^iupetisatloii  for  ta 
iifulnlnntile  imloHpi  noth:n^  of  Urn  ar-Hdcnt  Iul*i  J*e«D  gltipii  gi 
ifU'r  ilie  l»ij>iNniiii|f  (lit*n*i»f  and  iH^foro   the   workmfla  hm 

Ik.^        ti  reiiije^L'i  to  kih!j  iK*i*itk*iJl  him  ht^cm  tyntle  irltbln  «iJt  m^^ntfei 
»urrr*»  .    of  thr  lU't-Ulctit  <'nii)«ing  th**  Injury*   or,    in   cii«^  »*r  deatla, 
91.1.  itiontlm  fi  :Ma  tin*  time  nf  dcatU : 
^-lilitr)  jilwiiyK  ft  at  ' 

w  11  lit  of  f     liny  lienor t  c^r  Inaffiinu-y  ttk  Hueh  notice  ?ihnlt  not  b(  a  lur 

tnti>iMini*t*    >f  Hurli  |iroi«otH][ui^'H  if  [i  In   fimiid  Iti    the   i>n>oii^lRgi  l!«r 

ia*>  rill  1  in  iruit  tli*»  inn|iloy<*r  is*  not,  or  wintld   not.    If   «    tiotki?  wr  tit 

I  notler*  w-^"-   then  given  nnd  t!ie  benrini;  jhwIikjuihI,  Ije  pn^lndttTil  In  hb 

^  by  till  defwi,  or  linHH-iirjicy.  ur  tUiit  »»nrh  wiinl.  ilffiH/t.  or  lird«Tj- 

j'ii«  11  liy  nvifitnkei  alifK'ni**'  frnm  the  UnU€*d   Klii*r«k>tu.  <»j:  <rtb«T 

jnubk>  t:',  CI  lid 

M  tbcs  f*i*.u*'o  tci  makt*  n  Hnlni  uilhhi  the  jkerlrid  nlhive  spe<'ill<Hl  tdiirll  not  bt 

I?  to  the  njalateiianii?  of  huvU  [)rwtHeKUni0  If  It  It*  fmuid    flnit   the  fAilur» 

a^kt|j«?d  by  iid«t«ke,  idfi«eiiei«  tvmn  the  I'iUUhI  Ktnii?d0m.  or  other  renson- 

,-'i>tk^e  hi  re«H|«Hi:  of  an  injury  u .J   i    Ik  af*t  nhuH   si\*o    tli«*  iiiime  and 

,i)9«»  pf  the  |ier8un  Injureil,  and  m1  Ui  nnlUiary   Innj^iritnifo  th^  mo* 

«^  liijni'y  ami  the  ilnte  ut  whieh  t  it  hiiia^^netl.  timt  tititill  be 

ili§  eaii|j|i»yi'r»  or.   If  there   Ih  »»ou  tur  i^tiiploy^r,    aficiii    une  of 

yorsu 

Tlie  no  I  Ice  may  Ix*  serve*!  Iiy  tJeih'4«rl  w  wiime  at,  or  iKMtdJnic  St  by  poit 

f*jcliiten?tl  letter  at1drt*»*M<*d  to*  the  n         lee  or  pluec*  of   btlP^lniHiii  ftf  tte 
whuiii  It  Ih  to  l»e  !*erve<l, 

[*n?  tla^  inn|*Ioyt*r  U  a  body  o  f^>t*|Kirnt*^  or  iinlp<*orponite,  Ibt 

•  limy  iiimi  l»e  nervi^t  hy  dellvt^rl  me  at,  or  by  Bcnidlriii  ft  by  (mmI 

n*iflslrnH!  leltirr  a4Ulr<*Jw«Hl  to,  tU^  t*r  «t  llae  oliltHN    or»   If  tliifiv  l» 

I  thnn  one  otli<*e,  any  one  of  tbe  oftk^  ;*b  IwUy,    . 

—  (11  If  Ibe  rt*Klstrar  of  rrirriilJy  hch,  after  tal^hiie  ntepii  to  nJievrUla 

'  rbnvw  of  the  ernplnyt^r  ami  workmen^  ^,  k^w  that  nny  Belieini?  of  eoinpHt- 
»uilon»  iH'nellt,  <ir  hiK^irsniie  ft»r  tlie  \vorkiia»n  ot  an  einiiloyer  In  miy  iniiplfiynn^jl, 
win  llii  i  **r  iKil  siK'li  ;svhi:;u;  iiuUniei?  otlior  etiil>k>yers  auU  their  workiij^u,  i*w- 
vides  scales  of  eonipensatloii  not  less  favorable  to  tbe  workmen  and  their 
<lep<Mi(lents  than  the  eorrt»sp(»ndinK  scales  <*ontalned  In  this  act,  and  that,  where 
the  scheme  provides  for  contributions  hy  the  workmen,  the  scheme  confers 
henellts  nt  least  (Hjuivalent  to  those  (H>ntril)utlons,  in  addition  to  the  benefits  to 
which  the  workmen  would  have  been  entltleil  under  this  act,  and  that  a  majority 
(to  l>c  ascertalncMl  hy  ballot)  of  the  workmen  to  whom  the  scheme  Is  applicable 
are  in  favor  of  such  scheme,  the  employer  amy,  whilst  the  certificate  Is  In  force, 
contract  with  any  of  his  workmen  that  the  provisions  of  the  scheme  shall  be 
Huhstituted  for  the  provisions  of  this  act,  an<l  thereuix)n  the  employer  shall  be 
liable  only  in  a<'<-ordance  with  the  scheme,  but,  save  as  aforesaid,  this  act  shall 
apply  notwithstanding  any  contract  to  the  contrary  made  after  the  commence- 
ment of  this  act. 

(2)  The  r(»^istrar  may  >?ive  a  certificate  to  expire  at  the  end  of  a  limited 
period  of  not  less  than  five  years,  and  may  from  time  to  time  renew  with  or 
without  modifications  such  a  certificate  to  exjilre  at  the  end  of  the  i>eriod  for 
which  it  is  renewed. 

(.*$)  No  scheme  shall  be  so  certifie<l  which  contains  an  obligation  upon  the 
workmen  to  join  the  scheme  as  a  condition  of  their  hiring,  or  which  does  not 
contain  provisions  enabling  a  workman  to  withdraw  from  the  scheme. 

(4)  If  complaint  is  nnule  to  the  registrar  of  friendly  societies  by  or  on  Itehalf 
of  the  workmen  of  any  employer  that  the  benefits  conferred  by  any  scheme  no 
longer  conform  to  the  conditions  stated  in  subsection  (1)  of  this  section,  or  that 
the  provisions  of  such  scheme  are  being  vlolattnl,  or  that  the  scheme  Is  not  being 
fairly  adndnlstered,  or  that  satisfactory  reasons  exist  for  revoking  the  certifi- 
cate, the  registrar  shall  examine  Into  the  complaint,  and.  If  satisfied  that  good 
cause  exist  for  such  complaint,  shall,  unless  the  cause  of  complaint  is  removed, 
revoke  the  certificate, 

(5)  When  a  (x^rtlficate  is  revokeil  or  expires,  any  moneys  or  securities  held  for 
the  pur|)ose  of  the  scheme  shall,  after  due  provision  has  been  made  to  discharge 
the  liabilities  already  accrue<l,  be  distributed  as  may  be  arranged  between  tbe 
employer  and  workmen,  or  as  may  be  determined  by  the  registrar  of  friendly 
societies  in  the  event  of  a  difference  of  opinion. 


^ 
» 


^ 


BRITISH    WOEKMEn's.  i'OMPENSATION    ACT    OF    1906,  641 

Kil  Whinievur  ;i  sebeuit'  luis  in^u  rt'vHihHl  i\s  nfiitvmiUV  it  slinll  !►*»  Ihr  duty 
i»f  the  «niiiil«iycr  to  answor  all  siirh  huinirlo:*  nml  in  fiiriilj^b  nil  Hiieh  ju-^Nuints  iu 
roRiinl  Ut  tbi?  s<«home  ns  iimy  l>e  maile  *>r  I'tNiiili'inl  !iy  tin*  n'sjiHtrnr  (*(  ffiemlly 

(T>  The  rhief  re^fntnir  i»f  frleuilly  fturletles  sliiiU  liiHyde  in  his  nii(ui;il  re|H>rt 
the  (uirtlitihirH  of  the  prtM-eetlhip?  of  tht^  rfjciKtrnr  ntuler  ihvs  iwi, 

(h)  The  ehfef  resist rnr  of  friend Jy  S4)HetU*«  may  iimke  re^'ulntiou**  for  the 
purpose  of  earryiii*?  this  s^intlou  Into  efPe^'t. 

\. —  (11  Where  any  [h'I'so!!  <  i[i  this  seethm  referretl  to  ns  the  prlnri{ni)),  in 
the  tH)iirse  of  or  for  tlie  purposes  of  hU  tritde  or  iiusines.^,  <'ontriiet«  witli  any 
other  perf*oii  Un  this  siH^tiou  referretl  to  as  the  eontractor)  for  the  exiiutioii 
by  or  uiKhM'  the  (i>ijtraetor  of  the  whole  or  any  jiart  of  any  work  unUertjilcen 
l>y  the  priueiiKil,  tite  prinripal  shall  Ite  liable  to  pay  to  nny  workman  eniploye<l  hi 
the  exeeutloii  of  tlie  work  any  niiii[HMisatiiKii  muler  this  act  which  he  would 
have  IwH'ri  llahle  to  pay  if  thiH  worl^aiaii  liad  lieeii  inniM*dlateIy  emi*ioy«Ht  by 
him;  and  where  «'omiH^nsatlon  l,s  rhiimed  (I'lnn  or  prcM'iMHlinics  are  taken  ajjainst 
tile  priiiiipai.  then,  in  the  applleation  itf  this  aet.  referenees  to  the  prliieipal 
shaii  bo  sul>stittit(*«l  for  refiTom-es  to  the  employer*  exeei>t  that  the  anjonnt  of 
itauiHnisatloii  siiail  be  rabiilafiHl  with  refereme  tu  the  earnings  of  the  work- 
man under  tlie  einpl*ryer  iiy  whom  lie  is  Immeiliately  eaiployinl : 

l'r(*vidtNl  tliat,  where  the  contraet  relates  to  tbrr*shiujr.  plowing?,  or  other 
agrriealtural  work*  :Hid  I  he  ii>ntrai  tor  pro\  hies  :ind  uses  matldiiery  driven  by 
iH€H'hmil**al  power  for  the  jau'iNise  of  mu'Ij  work,  he  and  he  alone  shall  he  liable 
under  this  aet  to  |>ny  «H>iniieusatiou  to  any  workman  enjploye<l  by  him  on  such 
work, 

rJ)  Where  the  pHutipal  is  liable  tc»  pay  eoniiH4isatlon  nrnler  thi.s  stM'tioii»  he 
sball  he  entitled  to  be  ladenniititHl  by  any  perstui  wlio  w*aiid  iiave  lHH?n  liable  to 
pay  eompensatiotj  in  the  Wiirkman  iiide|«*ndeutly  f*f  tliis  seetion,  ami  ail  c|iies- 
tioiis  as  to  the  rl^'lit  to  ami  amount  of  any  sueh  indemnity  ahnU  in  default  of 
agreement  lie  s*^ttieil  l>y  ariillratbui  under  this  aet, 

('?)  Nothing  ill  this  Notation  shall  i)e  eonstrnwl  as  [»reveiitinji^  a  workman 
ret-over ing  eomiiensatlon  under  this  aet  from  the  cH»nt meter  instead  of  the 
prlnetpal. 

(4>  This  seetion  sliail  not  apply  In  any  ease  where  the  neeident  oeeurred' 
I'lsewhere  than  on,  or  in.  or  about  i»remises  on  whleh  the  i*rlnelpal  has  tnider- 
taken  to  exe<nite  the  work  or  whleb  are  otberwlsi»  under  his  I'ontrol  nr 
aiiina^tniient 

fi.— n)  Where  any  employer  has  enteretl  into  a  rontraet  with  any  insurers 
in  respivt  of  any  lialiiilty  utttier  this  aet  to  any  workman,  then.  In  the  event  of 
Tile  einpioyer  bemmlnj:  iuinknipt,  or  nu^klnjc  n  eom|M»sillon  or  arnmtrement  with 
his  t  re(!itors,  or  if  the  employer  Is  a  eompany  In  the  event  of  the  <^napany 
liavinic  eommeneed  to  i»e  wound  up,  the  ripbts  of  the  employer  against  the 
Insurers  as  resiK^ts  that  liability  slmil.  !ndwilhstandin^  anytliin>;  in  the  enact- 
ments relatinir  to  banbruiitey  and  the  winding  nji  of  et>mptinies.  Ik*  t ra nsf erreil 
to  and  vest  in  the  workman,  and  u|Kin  any  sueh  transfer  tlie  insurers  slnili  have 
the  same  rights  and  renH?<lies  and  l>e  stthjeet  to  the  same  llaidlHU^  as  if  they 
were  tlie  employer,  so  however  that  the  insuivrs  sliall  ntd  lie  under  any  j^reater 
liability  to  tire  workinaii  titan  they  would  have  i>i^en  untler  to  the  emitloyer. 

i2)  If  the  lialiility  i>f  the  insurei's  to  the  workujan  Is  Ie«s  than  the  liability 
of  the  eiapio^er  tii  tlie  workinan.  the  workman  maj'  provi*  for  the  bahiiM/e  In 
tlie  bankrui>tey  or  llquicbition, 

(:t)  Tliere  shall  Lk»  liH-iudetl  among  the  debts  which  under  s*eetlon  one  of  the 
rreferential  Tayments  in  Bankruptcy  Act,  IHSS.  and  HtK^'tlou  four  of  the  Prefer- 
ential Paynients  In  nankruptry  ilreiiuidl  Act*  LS8!).  are  iu  the  dlstrihntlou  of 
the  i»rttijerty  of  a  bankrupt  and  hi  the  distribution  of  the  assets  of  a  iimipany 
befni^  wound  u[i  to  Ik*  paid  in  priority  to  ail  otluvr  debts,  th<»  amount,  not 
exeee<linj:r  in  any  Individual  ease  one  bnndn*il  pounds,  due  in  respen/t  of  iiuy 
Ci>ntj>eusation  the  liability"  wbereft>r  arcrutHl  before  the  date  of  tlie  re«*eivln)5 
order  or  the  date  of  the  commeiavment  of  the  wlndhijtj  uiv  and  those  aetn  ami 
the  Preferentiiil  I'aymeiits  in  Bankruptcy  Amendment  Aet.  1?*S>7,  shall  htive 
eflfei^-t  aceordinply.  Where  the  eoiiii>eusation  is  a  weekly  payment,  the  amount 
duo  In  respect  tlien^if  shull,  for  the  inin>*>****^  <>f  ^hSs  pmvlsiou,  be  takeu  to  be 
tiie  amount  of  tlie  iumi>  sum  for  wblt-h  the  weekly  i>aj'ment  could,  if  tedeein- 
able,  be  riNleemed  if  the  empbiyer  mftde  an  application  for  that  purpose  under 
the  tlrst  scbedule  to  thts  act 

(4)  In  the  case  of  the  winding  up  of  a  txnnpany  within  the  metiuhig  of  tlm 
8tanttarles  Act,   1887,  such  an   amount  na  a  foresaid,   if  the  ctimi)ens<atIon   is 
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psiynblo  to  a  iiiiiKM*  or  tiie  HcpiMiiU'iits  of  a  miner,  sball  Uiivo  tlie  like  priority 
na  is  (•oiiftM'rtMl  on  wnuen  ut  minors  by  smtion  nine  of  timt  act.  uiid  tliat  KftHrtiou 
hlmll  Iiav«  ertCH-t  iiccronlin;;ly. 

jTh  'J'Ih»  provisjjins  of  tliis  station  witli  n»siKvt  to  preferences  iiiul  prioritii^ 
sluiJl  not  apply  where  the  ItanUrnpt  or  tite  i-omimny  belii^  wuuud  u|>  liks 
entered  into  sni-h  a  contract  witli  insurers  jis  afoi'eHaid. 

(••i)  Tliis  s«.M-iion  sliall  not* apply  where  a  company  is  wound  up  volmitarily 
nt(  rely  \'*>r  th«>  pin'iM»s4*s  of  remnst ruction  or  of  unidi;^iuatiuu  with  nuutlivr 
company. 

G.  \\'licre  the  injnry  for  wliicli  comiHjnsiUifm  is  i>a.vjil>le  unUer  thjH  iwt  was 
i-ausfd  under  rircnnistanccs  (renting  a  h*^al  liability  in  some  iie.rwiu  c»tbi*r  tlian 
llie  emplt»ycr  tti  pay  damages  in  n;s|H»<*t  thereof — 

(  1 )  The  worknum  may  tak(*  pro<-(HN]in^s  both  aKuinst  tliat  iiersou  to  nM-over 
<lanta;;es  and  against  auy  i)ers<in  liable  to  pay  comiieutiutiou  tiuder  tlilsi  uct  for 
snch  <  (»inpcnsation,  but  shall  not  be  eutitled  to  recover  both  dHiua^efl  ami  eom- 
peusjitiuii:  and 
I  (LM  If  the  workman  has  n*4ovcii><l  <(im|H*nsation  uuUer  this  act.  tiie  iN»rj«ou 
by  wIkmii  ihe  <-i>miMMisation  was  paid,  and  any  ]h'1*sou  who  IiAd  bct^u  ciiHetl.  oa 
to  pay  an  indemnity  under  the  se«-ti«m  of  this  act  relating  to  subLNuitrnotiU];. 
shall  1h'  (Mitiilod  to  1h^  indemniiiiNl  by  the  person  so  liablu  to  IM13'  damuKt'-s  as 
uforcsaiil,  and  all  <plcstion^i.as  to  the  ri^ht  to  and  amoiuit  of  auy  siieii  iudiuuuity 
sliull.  in  d(;faul(  of  a^rei'menl.  In*  st'ttled  by  action,  or.  by  cijUHout  of  the 
parties,  by  arbitration  under  this  a<*t. 

7. —  1I)  This  act  sliull  apply  to  masters,  seamen,  and  apprenticed  to  tbo  sea 
service  and  jipprentires  in  th«*  sea-lishinir  s<'rvii-e.  provided  that  such  porstius 
are  workmen  within  llii>  me.inin;:  of  this  act.  and  are  memhors  of  the  eivw  of 
any  ship  rc;;istercd  in  ilie  Cniled  IviniL^dom.  or  of  any  other  British  ship  or 
vess<'l  of  whi<-h  the  owner,  or  (if  there  is  more  than  one  owner)  the  lunaairini; 
owner,  (ir  manager  resides  or  has  his  princi|)al  place  of  bushiesat  in  tlie  Uuilcd 
lv!ii:;<loiii.  subject  to  tli>'  fnllnw  in;;  modilications: 

I  </ 1  The  notice  nf  ai-cidenl  and  Iho  claim  for  com|»ensatlou  may.  except  wln^re 
the  persuii  iiijun'fl  is  tlie  master,  be  s<'rved  on  the  nmster  t»f  tile  ship  as  if  he 
were  the  emidnyrT.  but  where  the  nccitU'iit  happene<l  and  tlie  incapacity  coiu- 
menccd  mi  b..;ird  the  shii)  it  shall  not  i>e  u^H-e^sary  to  ;;ive  any  uoti(*(4  of  the 
ncri«|(ni  : 

• '>  I  ill  ilie  c.iM-  (if  tlu*  ileatb  uf  the  tuastcT.  seaman,  m  apprentice,  the  claim 
ini"  •■;iii|ieii>;;irinM  sli.'ill  lie  iiijide  wijliiu  six  iinnilhs  after  news  <if  the  ileaih 
lias  li."-M  re««'i\iM|  by  tlii»  eljiiinnin  : 

«'  I  Where  an  injun  <1  iiuisier.  seaman,  or  appreniice  is  disi-harKed  tir  l<»ft 
bt-himi  in  a  I'ritish  puss4*ssinii  nr  in  :i  t<»rei^n  cnunti.v.  <h*positions  n*spectinu 
tile  cii'iuiiistMhces  .'iml  nature  of  ilu»  injury  may  be  taken  by  any  Jud^e  or 
ni;i;:isir;ile  in  ijje  i;ritisji  p:is>essinn.  and  by  auy  iJritlsh  <'onsular  tillbvr  iu  the 
Itu-eiLrn  «i»uiiny.  .-ind  if  so  laki  !i  shall  be  transmitleil  l»y  the  perK4»n  by  winan 
lih-y  .'I*'  i:iken  ti)  Ilie  Hoard  of  Traile.  and  such  <hMM>^ition  or  ivrtitleil.  <'0))ies 
liieie.ir  vii.iil  in  any  pni<-«'edin;is  for  enrorcln^:  lii*'  claim  be  adniissilde  in 
(A  ideini'  a<  p!"o>iibMl  b\  >»Hiinns  six  hundred  and  nincty-on«'  and  six  huudreil 
and  n:nei>-iiv»'  of  tin*  Alerrliani  Shii»pln;;  Ai-t.  INU.  and  lh«iS4»  sei*tit»us  shall 
:ipli|.\    ;n<  i>riliiiu'ly  : 

i 'I  I  In  tile  cMse  <!!'  the  de.iih  ««f  a  niM<ter.  sianniJi.  or  appii>ntice.  leavin^r  u-» 
tb'peiidenis.  no  «-onipcus;iiion  <li;ill  ln»  piiyabb'.  if  the  owner  <»f  the  ship  is  under 
the  Mei-jli;iMi  Sliinpini:  Ail.  IS'.H.  linble  to  pay  the  ex|M'nsi»s  of  burial: 

(/  I  Tln'  weekly  p:iymeul  sliall  not  be  payable  in  respt'ei  «»f  ihe  period  thn*- 
iiii:  wlii'ii  the  ••wiii'i"  of  the  ship  is,  umlcr  the  Merehiinl  Sliii)pinK  Act.  lWi4.  a,-» 
aiiii-ndeii  by  ;iii\'  ^ubsei|Ucnl  e:i;ietnieni.  or  olliei'w  isi».  liiibie  tii  defiviy  the 
e\|i.nM'<  "1  nK-inieiiam f  the  injur«'d  master.  seaniMU.  or  ap|n"entic<» : 

< .'  t  An\  ^uin  payable  by  way  of  eoiiip.Mis:U ii»n  by  the  owner  of  a  ship  uuvler 
this  ;i<t  slijijl  he  paitl  in  lull  noiw  iihsiandin;.r  :«n\lhlii-:  in  section  live  hundred 
and  ih!e«'  uf  the  Merebaut  Shipping  A«i.  IVU  «  which  n-lales  to  the  limitation 
of  a  sliipiiw  ner's  liability  in  ciTtain  c;is«*s  ni  his^  of  life,  injtu'y.  or  dauni(;eK 
but  the  liinit.itiou  on  the  t.w  ner's  liability  im]Hiseil  by  that  si»<-tion  shali  ai>ply 
l<>  iIm'  amount  n'cuverable  by  w.iy  of  indemnity  imder  the  se«ti«in  of  tills  act 
ri'laiiiJi:  to  riuH'dit-s  both  against  empU»yer  and  stran;:er  as  if  the  indemnity 
were  dama::es  fur  hiss  of  life  or  iM'i's<»nal  injury  : 

1/1  SubM'ctions  (li)  and  (.'Ii  of  s<»ition  t»ne  humlrcd  and  s«*venty-four  of  tlie 
MercIiJiit  Shipping:  Act.  isj»4  » which  relates  to  the  rec«»very  of  wages  of  scauieu 
lost  with  their  ship),  shall  apply  as  resiK»cts  procei'din;;s  for  tJie  nn-ovoiy  of 
con  I  pen  Silt  ion  by  depemlents  i»f  nuister.s.  s*?auien.  and  apprentij'es  lost  witiLtlieir 
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aa  Ihi^  •P^  with  re«|NM^t  to  pi^'v^iii«»  f(>t*  ttie  nicovery  of  wages  due 

fkMUiieu  aiul  api»]^iitlrv»r.  W»A  tHfocved^AKB  for  ttie  I'l^-uvery  of  tHMupPii^atioti 
«JMiU  ill  kul'U  a  ciittt^^  be  imiinlalaaliJii  If  the  ekiiiu  in  matle  witUiii  el^btecn  uniuthi^ 
of  the  liat^at  wUkU  tUtf  »lii^  In  ijA^meil  W  luivv  bei'it  1o8t  wilU  nil  h»ii(ls: 

(2>  T^l«  rt*'t  slwtii  uat  ayply  to  sik*Ii  iu«^uiIk»ps  of  th*f  cr**^%'  of  a  tiHUiujf  resa^l 
EJi  lire  rauuiiuMruttHi  by  nlmivs  la  IW  pi^lits  ui-  tkif  Kirut<^  4LHU'iiiiig&^  of  ilie  N^orkljokg^ 
of  such  VMweL 

(31  Tbl6  M'*  ii-.ii  ^iir.ii  .  vimimI  tM  ifUots*  t«#  wlwim  rart  X.  uf  the  Mercluiiit 
gihippiiiij:  AtM  if  u  i^lot  wjjeu  eniplojcnl  ou  jtny  sik'U  sblp  aa 

4iluri't<uid  wi^i^  '  mem  lieu  oif  the  civw. 

a— 1 1)   Wbt'iV" 

<ij   tlKy  ivrtlf.vin>c  sjurgeoQ  nppoJated  under  tbe  F&etory  autl  Workj^hop  Aet. 

1S¥)1,  for  the  tlistrirt  iu  whirU  n  vvurkiuan  is  t»iupl(iyiHl  i-i^i'titU^s  tlint  tbe  wui'k* 

iimu  Ih  sutteiiijj:  fn>iu  a  disfaw  ui^uithiiuHl  in  \hv  llilnl  H^LtMUUe  tu  thin  ut-t  aud 

|p  tbA'Fi'by   diKabJAKl  fruu  viirultiif   fuJJ    wa^s   at   ibe  wt^rk  tit  wbieli   he  was 

lOytHl ;   ur  ^ 

(li>  a  worluii.ui  \k  In  iHir^jmaue^  uC  any  spe«4iii  rule^  ur  rdgulatU»ci&  luadid^ 
Uiidvr  tlx**  Fu<'t«»ry  iind  Wurkslinp  Act.  I'AH,  sus^i^UiWd  froiu  hltf  usual  ffDiUay- 
UMb'Ut  uu  ticcouut  of  having  t.-'»titrarted  any  »ui-U  (.U^t^a-^e;   **t' 

( IH)   the  death  «)f  a  worktnan  is  euttoeti  by  UMy  HU*'h  «ii3eas4?; 
aad  tile  dls^i^se  Lh  dui»  ta  tiw  u^ituiv  uf  uuy  ^nii^Luyiueiit  m  \%bich  tb&  workcoAin 
was  viai^k^ed  lit  any  X\m&  within  tkt^  twvlve  uiuuthss^  luxn luus  to  tUi«  (Vile  i»f  tbe^ 
t!irmlilcwcnt  or  su^|M»Ui$ioii.   whet  fun*  uinler  ouv  or  uHiro  eiiipluyer^   lii'  or   kJai 
dependents  shall  be  entitled  i<o  < 
sm'U  »us|iim^ou  a^  aforesaid  ^^ 
MMi  In  the  eiMir8#  of  tlint  «L'Uii>i>^^  i^.^  •'• 

iay  Th«>  d^8libto^la^^^t  or  susi)vusi«»n 
•ccidiat : 

(6>  If  It  IS  jifovtHl  that  the  \v»»i'kiJian  hnf^i  at  tl>e  time  of  entering:  ib»*  %i^miiJoy* 
liwtit  willfully  aud  fui^si'ly  rvjjirvsvnteil  himwlf  iu  writtnif  as  uot  haviujc  i>i?evl- 
^M]2ily  siiffifr%Hl  from  tl^  di^eui^v  i^miii^tLsiitloti  shall  u^it  hv  iMiyabW ; 

{ci  TU4>  4HJ4ii|M'LLsatiou    ^hnU    be*    ri^covt^rable    from    the    eui[iloyof    who    iast 

ployed  tlie  workjuau  (lujritij<  i\it^  isnid  twelve  uionthH  in  ttie  ciiii»loytuetit  to  tho 
lire  **£  will*  h  ihe  dii^^asy  was  due; 

PruYidv^l  tliat— 

(il  the  wiorkuiuu  er  bU  i1v[)^ud4iUs  If  do  n^uired  jchall  furulsh  tluit 
^luyer  with  su«-h  luforimUiau  ai»  to  the  imiueei  aii<l  addre««^*B  of  alt  other 
l*»yers  wlio  enjt»loyed  blm  m  the  euiiiJ'\viuvut  duriiij^  the  wiid  twelve  luontU.^ 
ur  ihoy  in  ay  (hvxs«*ss«  aiicL  i(  su»'h  iui'L»i'Ltta:iuu  tti  uut  ftiruishe«l.  i»r  is  xu*t 
su^ftv-ieut  tu  voable  ilmt  emiiJoyer  to  take  i4'ocet>dU]£»  i$m^v  th*?  at^xt  foUowiu:;^ 
ptH»Yi$$uv  thd^it  iHiipJxtyer  u|ioit  pruvliii;  that  th^  <Hs4)as«  was  not  coutraet<Hl  whikit 
the  workman  was  In  hla  employment  shall  iMil  te  Uabbt  tt»  pay  couii^u^^tlon; 


^UiiU 


under  th"  '       *'>eas^  or 

I  injury  i  j  oiit  of 

*t  to  thie  K....-sw.*^  VM iiioua; — 

tK'  tr^fiited  a^  the  UappenJu^  of  the 
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<li)  It  tlluit  «Miiph>jvr  allejctfs  thiit  tho  ijls^ase  w^as  in  fnct  contrai'ted  whilst 
th**  workmnu  was  in  ihe  erjipli*ynHMit  *»r  K<»me  other  employerv  a«d  n*»t  whilst  In 
bift  cU4>io^'tuffttt,  Iw  ■>>>'-  i\«ju  s^ueh  uther  emtiioyer  as  a  party  to  the  arbitratioa. 
Wi  tf  ^^  aUegai  ved  thitt  other  employer  $ludl  bv  the  env^di^i^r  front 

'Vtan  tlie  COttiKni-  -  lo  be  n  Hoover  able:   aud 

(in>  if  tbi»  di^'a>f  i/*  of  mmU  a  natuiv  a**  to  lie^  eoutracted  by  a  Kmtlual  iaroi> 
ees,  any  other  employers  who  dnrin*:  the  j<a!d  twelve  lutnuhs  eiuploy^il  ihiL» 
man  m  tbi^  employment  t4>  thv  u^^ture  o^  wUieh  the  dis^'atii'  was  dm'  idiall 

Uiibl«  to  make  to  thi*  emplo>iT  fruna  wl^>m  *\mi|ii*n.Kiiiiou  U  r<H^v**rabln»  siK-h 
contrihntloiis  as,  in  default  nf  M;:re**ment.  may  U'  dt^ermiiied  iu  the  aH>ilriitloii 
under  this  aet  tor  ii^ttlitix  the  amount  of  tho  eompen^iatltin: 

M'>  The  amount  of  the  ^<%)miM^nsutk>u  ^IhlH  be  caleulated  with  refen'Ui.'e  to 
the  eariilnjis  at  th«*  wo4*kumn  umler  t\w  eiut»4oyer  fr4>tu  whom  the  eom[>eJisatlott 
ki  rec**  vera  hie; 

(^>  Thv  empliiyef  to  wIk>iu  notUi?  of  th^  dtHitiL  db^ab^u^^nt.  or  su^^pt^nsioii  Is 
to  li^  given  Hhatl  t>e  th«*  e>uiikl<.i>>r  vvlio  laKt  «^miiJoyefl  the  workuuui  durhi^  the^ 
said  twelve  monthit  in  tUe  ^mpk^ym^^^nl  tu  tho  mititro  of  wbieh  tlie  din^ettse  was 
duMf,  uivl  the  notitv  umy  ti^  ^UiHi  iK>ttvUIi!<tandiug  (hat  the  worktuau  has  vol- 
untarily left  Uis»  employ  lut-nL 

{f\   If  an  employer  or  a  workman  i«  a^tfrleve*l  l>y  the  action  of  a  ivrtUyluif  or 

other  suiir'A>Ti  ■-    -'-   -t^  or  rHTut^ng  to  ;?lve  a  (vrtlAeaf*  <»f  tV--''-' r-ut  or  in  »nn~ 

iHt^ndih^?  or  i-  •  nimi;mnA  a  worlimau  for  ibt»  puriJo>  -  se^etUm.  the 

matter  *iiuill  i,.      l    .JiLiir^  with  trefidationii 'made  l^'  the  of  stnte  be 

referretl  to  a  medk-al  referee,  who«e  dt»cl«lon  slmtl  be  ttn^l 
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\2}  If  ilie  workman  Jit  or  lmiyc**llnte?]y  ln^foro  the  ilate  of  fh<*  €UpuiV>l(*LiM*i}i  ur 
Mirtiw'iiwi^m  wiiH  i*uinlr>y*Hl  111  jiiiy  pnnt^Mi*  im*ritlc>nM  In  tt»f*  ftcciiiid  cH»ktoin  of  the 
third  Hrljoilnlf'  fo  Ihljit  r\**t,  hiuI  rVir*  iliM*nwi'  ciintruilfNl  tn  tin*  iltw4"*n*i*'  In  tbe  tirrt 
t*i>!iiiim  of  Unit  Hi4MH.luli*  w*t  oIijnjhUo  tin*  U<*^rrliitlon  of  the  i*root»H«»  tlit*  dim*M**', 
<^XfT'i*t  whrrr*  tht*  ii'i'llfyhiic  mifKoou  t'crtltk'M  thflt  hi  IiIh  oj>ln!on  fh<*  dlneiuM*  wrt« 
mil  iUi**  Uj  lb**  lititiiit*  of  thi*  c*iiiph>yiii**irL  h1i»I1  Im*  ili'<nii(*cl  (o  luive  l^>e^o  dm*  to 
thi*  tjatiin*  of  timt  r'niploynumt,  imli-sji  th*>  cniployer  prov<-»*  the  rontniry. 

(Ml  Till*  M><roliiry  til'  NtJiti*  iiiiiy  unikv  vulvn  rf^gtihuliij:  Hit*  iliitlf^  jinrl  f^r^  nf 
L'14'tifyhiir  iiiitl  otlior  Kiirirt'ottK  HtiHudhii:  dt^nHsts)  iimU*r  this  .•«<*rt!tm, 

(4)  For  nil'  jiTirpowr'rt  i»f  tills  w?rt1oii  Xhi*  (Intf  i>f  clls«hlptii€*iit  «hntl  b^  Aiirli4jit»' 
iiH  Uu'  i'(*rt!fyir!^r  M«ri;eori  <***Hhh'K  iik  tin*  ilutf  ou  wUiHi  tbt?  dJKtiblement  <'«ni' 
imnie<Hl,  on  If  hr  I,m  imiiblu  to  i^rti fy  siurh  n  (l»t<\  ih**  *l/»te  on  whl<*lt  th«?  txTtlflntti 
t>t  ^1  vi'ii : 

Providcil  that— 

ui)   Whrrr  tho  ni*Mt1f^jit  rrfer*H>  iil)ow»i  jin  nprw^iil  agjifnmt  a  refusal  t^y  a  i% 
i'y\\xtz  Hiir^t'on  to  ^\\i*  u  I'i'rtHlriiU^  of  iTSKuhli^tiit^tit,  tlu*  ihitr  c^f  dlH^iblenii^ni  tiluil] 
Ik>  Kiit'h  ihit**  »h«  thii  liM'ilhiil  n*fi*nH*  inny  iU'ii*rnilijr: 

(fi>  \Vhi>ri^  a  wort<iiniH  i]lvn  uMhoyl  hMVlnj£  ohtiiirii^l  ii  t*t*rt(fli*ati*  of  iliKsibte' 
\nvni,  or  is  at  the  that*  c»f  th^iUh  luit  tri  rorHpt  of  w  wt't'J^ly  pfiyni<*ot  on  Hcr^nnt 
of  UlNfthteii^r<Tit«  It  flhail  l>o  the  ihiti>  of  ilpath. 

ioi  fii  t*Lidi  cti«(^}iit  aial  i^ubJeH  tu  mjch  tf^iHllllmiH  nn  the  «*<*iTi?tary  of  «tati» 
iia*y  iNn^tt  t\  rnvi\lvH\  pniviUUmt^v  nj^fiohitcvl  Uy  t]w  iw*f*r**tii ry  of  ntatc  ff>f  tbf 
purjNiMf*  H\n\\]  Uixvf*  the  imiwoi'h  aitJ  duttcH  nf  ^i  rertlfyliije  Mtir^*t>n  timt«*r  thi* 
f^vHUm.  tiiLit  tUl»i  fitH'thui  NhiiU  \tv  ('ouNtni^Hl  ai-ror()hii:(y. 

(<U  Tho  sc*'r<*tury  of  wtah*  naty  iiiakn  onl<>r»^  for  oictoT!dii>K  th^  prorlrtloiiw  of 
ihlpi  H**<'thin  to  otbi?r  illH**a?*m  und  ntlKT  pn.M't^!^Hi*H»  atal  to  Injurlf*?*  dti^  tn  thc» 
natinv  of  any  omiiloytaiMit  h|hh  Nhnl  hi  the*  ordor  not  \wUmx  lnjnrl<>«  hy  ncrhlefit, 
f*Jth*'r  \\tUiout  JMofUttr-allon  nr  j^ulijc^t  to  Nu<'h  inodifleatloiiH  rm  uxay  be  c?awtii(at*d 
hi  thr  ord**r. 

r7*  Where*,  nftiT  luqulrj*  b<*kt  on  the  liiitillcntion  of  jiny  omplay&rw  or  w<>rl£- 
uwn  i*n^ai?t*d  In  any  IraluHtry  to  vvhU-b  thin  Mn^tton  npfdJew,  It  npfKnir»  flint  ft 
nnitnai  tradf*  Inmtnmr**  rojniaiay  ur  swM'lHy  for  Ins^iirlnK  «ir»lnst  the  vlnkn  umiet 
ih\n  nertlon  haw  \k^h%  esiitahllshpd  for  the  ln<lnPttiyp  «fid  that  a  majoHtj'  of  tM 
(MiJiiloyorn  t'ti^ai^i'fl  \n  \\mt  liidiipitry  arc  JnKnrtHl  a^niiiKt  siah  rli^ks  In  tlie  oom- 
pnny  or  society  and  tliat  tlie  company  or  society  consents,  the  secretary  of  state 
may,  liy  provisional  order,  reipilre  all  employers  in  that  industry  to  Insure  In 
the  company  or  society  n|>on  snch  t<'rms  and  under  such  eonditions  and  sul»jert 
to  sn<'h  exceptions , as  may  he  set  forth  in  the  order.  Where  sueh  a  company  or 
society  has  been  established,  but  is  confined  to  employers  In  any  particular 
locality  or  of  any  particular  class,  the  secretary  of  state  may  for  the  puri>oses  of 
this  provision  treat  the  Industry,  as  carried  on  by  employers  In  that  locality  or 
of  that  class,  as  a  separate  industry. 

(5)  A  provisional  order  made  under  this  section  shall  he  of  no  force  what- 
<'vcr  unh'ss  and  until  it  is  contirnuHl  by  Parliament,  and  If,  while  the  bill  oon- 
llrmlni:  any  such  order  is  pendln;^  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  a  r>etitlon  is 
pres<»ntcd  ajrainst  the  order,  the  bill  may  be  referred  to  a  sele<*t  connnlttee,  and 
the  p<'titioner  shalf  be  allowed  to  ajipear  and  oppose  as  in  the  case  of  private 
bills,  and  any  act  contlrminjr  any  i>rovislonal  order  under  this  section  may  be 
repealed,  altered,  or  amended  by  a  i)rovlsional  order  made  and  confirmed  In' like 
manner. 

(0)  Any  ex|)enses  IncurnMl  by  the  secretary  of  state  in  resi)ect  of  any  such 
order,  i»rovlslonal  order,  or  contirmln^r  bill  shall  be  defrayal  out  of  moneys  pro- 
vided by  Parliament. 

(10)  Notliinj?  in  this  section  shall  affect  the  rights  of  a  workman  to  rei'over 
compensation  in  respect  of  a  disease  to  which  this  section  does  not  apply.  If  the 
disease  is  si  personal  injury  by  accident  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

1). —  (1)  Tills  act  shall  not  apply  to  i)ersons  in  the  naval  or  military  service  of 
the  Crown,  but  otherwise  shall  apply  to  workuien  employeil  hy  or  under  the 
Crown  to  whom  this  act  would  apply  if  the  emploj-er  were  a  private  person : 

I*rovided  that  In  the  case  of  a  person  employed  in  the  private  service  of  the 
Crown,  the  head  of  that  deiiartment  of  the  royal  household  In  which  he  was 
employed  at  the  time  of  the  accident  shall  be  deemed  to  he  his  employer. 

(2)  The  treasury  may,  by  warrant  laid  before  l*arliament,  modify  for  the 
l>uri)oses  of  this  act  their  warrant  made  under  section  one  of  the  Su[)erannua- 
tion  Act,  1887,  ami  notwithstanding  anything  in  that  act,  or  any  sueh  warrant, 
may  frame  schemes  with  a  view  to  their  being  certified  hy  the  registrar  of 
friendly  societies  under  this  act. 
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10. —  (1)  Tbi'  serretary  of  «tate  uiiiv  ;i|»jniiixt  such  legally  quiilIfl^Ml  luedleal 
pniHItlniit'i-s  til  1*0  miHltrnl  i*<:*fert*ps  fur  tbt*  purpose?:*  of  tlilH  net  as  he  mi»y, 
will)  Ilit*  siiiit'tioii  of  the  trt^Ji.Hury,  lM€'rmlIi^^  and  I  tie  ivLiiiiiiei'Jiti*iii  uf.  sin«l  otlier 
t'X[K*iisos  incurriHl  by\  lut^llral  ii*fi^r*H«8  untler  this  lu-t  slinll,  8ul>jfH't  U>  voisuUi- 
Uons  iiijitlo  i\v  tlio  treasury,  be  psihl  out  t>f  mtmeys  proviiled  by  raiihimeiit, 

Wbero  a  uieilb'«l  referee  bas  ImlVIi  emiil<jy**<l  as  a  nitHlb'fii  ta'artUiuuer  in 
euuireeliou  witl*  any  vase  by  or  on  belialf  ul'  an  eiatitoyer  ur  workinaii  or  by 
any  iiLsurers  Interestitl,  hv  sliall  uot  aic-t  as  iiieilieal  rt'ten'e  in  Unit  ease. 

(2)  Tlie  reninneratien  ot  an  arbitrator  aitiKjhitiMl  by  a  jnd^'e  of  eounty  court* 
under  tbe  seeond  sv-be<lule  to  iliis  art  sball  be  paid  out  of  naaieys  provideil  hy 
Parliament  in  areordamv  with  regulations  iinule  by  tln^  trea>(iiry, 

11, — ^(1)  If  it  is  Jillepr-d  that  tbe  owners  tif  any  sliip  are  llabie  tis  sueb 
owners  to  iiay  c-oniiiejisatbni  uuiler  lids  art,  and  at  any  time  Ibat  nhip  is  found 
in  any  pr»rt  or  river  of  KuKdand  or  lieliuab  or  withiri  tl»ree  jniles  of  tbe  eotist 
then^ift  a  jndije  of  any  t-oiirt  **f  rtnna'd  in  l-jni^Iaiid  or  Indaia!  may,  ii|Mm  Its 
beiiijir  sbown  to  hbn  )>y  any  person  applytmr  In  aeoiirdaiiee  wltti  Ibe  rules  of  the 
rourt  that  llie  oi.vnt»rs  are  prHi>al»iy  liable  as  sueh  to  |iay  sueli  i^imi>easati<n^ 
and  tliat  none  of  the  owners  resitlo  in  the  I'nitiHl  Kingdom,  issue  an  order 
diret'ti'd  to  any  oifuer  of  eustoms  or  otlier  ottker  laimtHl  by  tbe  judj^e  renulrini* 
hlui  to  drtain  tbe  j^ldp  until  sn<  h  time  as  tire  owners,  aj:ent,  maHter^  or  i^msii^'nee 
thereof  have  paid  snob  tiuui^ensatioii,  or  Inive  ffiven  soourity,  to  he  rti>prov*Hl 
l»y  the  Jydj;e,  to  al^ide  lb**  event  of  any  proree^liiipi  that  may  he  bistitniod  to^ 
ix*iHiver  snoli  tom|)ensati*ai  nud  to  pay  siirb  <ttmi>t*usatif»ii  and  i^»sts  as  may  he 
nvvnnlcMl  thereon:  and  any  ofh<*t>r  of  onstoms  or  other  otbrer  to  whom  tbe  order 
Ls  direrted  shall  detain  the  sinji  aroiu'dini^ly. 

\2t  Tn  any  Ic^^^al  pmrtHHihii;  to  iMvr»ver  suvh  eoiaiieiisatloii,  the  iK*i'>*on  ;rlvlug 
sornrity  sliall  !>e  made  detendnnt.  atal  tbe  pnrtlurtion  of  tlie  4n*der  of  ilie  judge, 
made  in  relation  to  the  se<  urity,  sliail  ho  otnniusive  tMiilenoe  of  tbe  liabllify  of 
tbe  defendant  to  tbe  j^rta  4*edln^. 

tilt  Sortion  six  Inmdreil  and  ninety-twti  of  tlie  Jforehatit  Shipping  Aet,  18&4«. 
Hhall  a[)t*ly  to  tbe  detenttiai  of  a  sblii  under  this  net  as  it  applies  to  ihe  deten- 
tion of  n  ship  under  that  art.  a  nth  If  tiie  *iwner  of  a  ship  is  a  i;rn"f>oratifm.  It 
Bhali  U*r  the  punHit>t«<  of  this  s-eotion  ire  doenunl  to  reshle  in  the  I'ldttHl  tvluKdotu 
if  It  lias  an  oititv  In  the  t*nlted  Kingdom  at  whieh  fiervff'e  of  writs  can  l« 
effeeteil. 

12, —  Ot  Kvery  employer  in  any  industry  to  wiilob  tbe  seoretary  ot  state 
may  tlit*eot  that  this  stnilon  shall  at^ply  sliall,  on  or  liofore  suoh  day  in  every 
year  an  tlie  set^ietary  of  state  may  diriHl.  send  to  the  secretary  of  state  a  cor- 
reet  return  sptHifyln;;  the  ntunlH*r  of  injiirii*s  in  resjH?et  of  whirh  <*onjpenHatloii 
lias  btn^n  paid  by  liiui  under  iliis  art  during  tbe  previtnis  year,  and  the  amount 
of  surb  ronrjiensjitiitn,  l<ii:rllier  widi  surli  other  partlrulars  as  to  liie  i\inipensu- 
tlon  as  the  si^rrettiry  of  stsite  iiaiy  direr! ,  and  in  default  of  «^»mt>iyinj^  with  tJiia 
8ertion  shall  ho  liable  on  eiaivii  tbm  under  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts  to  a 
flue  n»»t  exeetHlin*:  live  tHonals  I$2t>;!Ml- 

i'2)  Any  re^adations  made  by  tbe  siAietary  of  state  iiuitaining  surb  dii'ee- 
tions  as  aforesaid  shall  l>e  laid  l»etV>re  both  Houses  i»f  Paiiiameut  an  so<in  as  may 
be  after  Ibey  are  naute. 

la  In  this  act,  unless  the  eontext  otherwise  retiulres.— 

**Knii*loyrr"  iiniudes  nay  Itody  of  pers<»ns  eonwrate  or  unineorimrnte  and 
the  lesal  jj+'rwrnal  ro|>resetdtitive  at  a  dereased  emjiloyer,  and,  wliere  the  serv* 
It-es  of  a  workman  are  temporarily  h'nt  or  let  on  hire  li»  another  rHMson  hy  the 
person  with  whom  tbe  workujaui  has  entert^l  inb*  a  eontrui-t  of  servit*e  or 
iipprentieeshitk  the  latter  sliall,  fur  the  liurposes  of  this  act.  lie  deemed  ti»  eon- 
tinne  to  be  flie  employer  of  the  vvc^rkuain  whilst  he  Is  working  for  that  other 
person; 

"  Workman  '*  does  not  Inelude  nny  i>ersnn  eniployetl  othenvlse  than  hy  way  of 

manual    lal*or    wimse    remuneratitin    ex<nvds    two    hundred    and    llfty    f>oumls 

l^t,21(».«ht|   a  year,  or  a   jn'tson  whose  employment  is  of  a  rasual  nature  and 

who  is  emidoyeil  otherwise  tlnin  for  ihe  iairiM>ses  of  the  enr|»ioyer's  trade  or 

liunines**,  or  a  mendnT  of  a  poliro  ftjrre.  or  an  initvrorker,  or  a  member  of  the 

cmplMyer*s  family   dweillufr  in   bis   hous(\    Init,  save  as  afor^^aid,   means  any 

jierson  who  has  enten»<l  into  or  ^orks  uiahM*  a  eontrart  of  s+n'vire  or  apiirentlee- 

t^hip  with  an  employer,  vvhf^tber  l>y  way  of  manual  hil«>i%  i-leriral  work,  *»r  other- 

^    wise,  and  wbelht-r  the  tf-ijutraet  Is  expressc^I  or  Imidied,  is  oral  or  in  writing; 

K       Any  refereme  to  a  workman  ubo  hris  lieeu  injured  shall,  where  ttie  workmnn 

^B  Is  dead,   Include  a   referetiee  to   hi«   legal  |>ersonal   I'eiU'escututive  or   to  hli*, 

k 
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>  Ifi  r4ec%iUti4.  itliKra  a  ir*>fiuiii»ii  mififli  -am 
ppkn^rly  of  ilii»  #1^  im,  fijfKCg  of  any  [si|isrt  *^Tt»p»l>y 
.  ffM  m  rile  fftm9»  of  fte  «iiiptr»jti»mc  fti*  -if«B4  to  fiie 

alt     •     •  -       ..      ,  .    .     ,.  ,^  <uiiij-r  lU*'^   '  ...     .-,^.      .^  ,p^ 

n'^>t\v;thsf>Hurin'^  myrhintf  (^oTUniiutt  in  fhnf  .I't.  not  bf»  removf>fi  ixniler  tluit  act 
or  r.tiior  V  No  r.>  rii**  <  r.uit  of  ^♦►-•sidn.  n<ir  '♦bnll  it  f>e  nppenlwl  to  that  court  other- 
\v]-.«-  rh;»n  l>y  ,ij.;)*':«l  oii  ;i  .jU»-^Ti»,n  (>t  liiw  :  -uul  f»ir  the  purp«)He«  uf  W2«-h  apjK»al 
f?if  [.rovi^iiMi-?  nf  r!if»  M'ix,\\i\  ■'i'\\\-\\\\x^  r'»  rliis  ;»rt  III  rpjjnrd  to  ao  appeal  rnjco 
fbr»  flof  i«ioi»  r.f  I  Ik*  -4li#'rlfT  on  ;iny  'ineMrioii  of  Inn'  detennlnetl  by  him  v^  arbl- 

ir.  f  1  I  Any  rf.ntruf  ( '.thfr  tlmn  \\  r-onrrn'-t  frnhnti tilting  the  provisions  of  a 
srii' i.i#«  rr^rfoM-rl  irid'T  tlu«  l\'or!vin»'n*><  ('oniL,'**aHat!on  Act  ISOT.  for  the  pro- 
visi.»n<  i.r  \\\.\\  ,K  t  )  ♦•\i>*i,ii:,'  :i.  !li»*  rfMiinif nifni»"Ut  of  thiH  act,  whi?reby  a  wort- 
m;in  r''liii«|iiNhr'M  ?^\\\;  rlijhr  tf)  conip^MiMaririn  from  the  employer  for  pers«jnal 
Injnr'y  nrW-in:?  ont  of  nnrl  'n  fhr»  «our^<-  of  hi^  f^nipl«)yment.  shall  not,  fur  the 
\i^\v\tu<i*'^!.  of  thiv  ;i«1.  !>♦•  fj^'f-nifti  to  <-ontinn^*  w'wx  the  time  at  which  the  work- 
ing fT-j  roTitrM'  t  of  y«T\  iff  wonld  d^'tprininM  if  a«>tife  of  the  determinatioD  thereof 
^v/Tr-  irlvr'n  J',  t  M»^*  fonjio«MU'fn(»-!ir.  of  thir*  :n-t- 

rJi  F'.vfry  «  lu-nir'  nn«l»T  r!.«-  Workincir**  T'onipf nsntion  A<*t,  1807.  lu  force  at 
til*'  roTnrnf'iirriiM-nr  of  this  a-  t  nhnll.  If  rf^^TtitloJ  hy  the  rej;lstnir  of  friendly 
,«?^»/  iotif^.  li/'Mf  <-,T^-'t  /'IM  If  if.  u»'r«*  a  srtit'Uie  under  this  act. 

{'.',)  'f'li^  FcvcistiMT  sli;i!I  r»M»TtIfy  Mhv  >n<h  w^heme  If  it  is  proved  to  his 
«!Mti-;fjK  lion  flint  fhc  H^IieiiK-  roiifr>rnis.  or  has  heeu  so  modIfie<l  as  to  coufonn. 
wifli  flic  provi^ioiiH  of  rliJH  art  as  to  S'-h«'iu«-s. 

\\)  If  any  siirli  H<hcnie  has  not  f)een  w>  rc<crtifl«Hl  l»efore  the  expiration  of 
cl\-   Mtofitim  from  th^'  f  oinniciH  eiiM-nt  of  thi*<  art,  the  certificate  thereof  shall  be 

IfMOk'-'l. 

H;  (  I  )  'riii«  uc\  Mliall  roinr.  Into  operation  on  the  first  day  of  July,  nineteen 
Inrfi'lr''!  mpjI  ^even.  fmf,  except  so  far  as  It  relates  to  references  to  medical 
i»-fMir«:.  mimI  prof  ecdlni^H  <onse<pient  la  I  tliereon.  sfinll  n<>t  apply  In  any  cnw 
^vlirfo   IIm'  a«<|«Iei»t    liappencrl   hefon*  the  rominenceuieut  of  thl»  act. 

i'l)  The  Work  men's  < 'ompcnsatlon  Acts,  IS'JT  and  UMK),  are  hereby  repealed. 
I»nl  Mhall  Minllnn''  (o  apply  to  cases  where  the  accident  hapi)ened  l>eforo  the 
C(»mmcnr«'menl  of  this  art.  except  to  t!i(»  extent  to  which  this  act  applies  to  those 


1"     '  hjH  (lit   imi.v  he  cited  as  the  Workmen's  CVnupensatlon  Act,  190G. 
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VtUHT   SCH EDIBLE. 
SCALE  ANI>  CONUITiONS   OF  OOMPK198ATIOX. 

(1)  Tljr  iiujount  *>f  t'oinpt'nsutlim  uutler  tliifi  net  «ball  be — 
(m)    where  ileiitb  results  fi'MUi  tlie  tujury— 
(!)   If  the  workman  leMves  anj  tlt»|M*ijilet]ts  whully  ili'pen<li'iil  iit>on  1i<m  cnni- 

Itig,-?,  a  sum  eqiiaJ  to  his  enrulugs  In  the  employineiit  uf  the  Kjune  eiiir>k»yer 
lUirliig  tlje  thnH'  yenrs  uext  preixHlIn^  the  iiijiiry.  or  tlie  sum  t>f  one  butidred  uml 
fifty  iwrniid^i  1^72I).n8J,  whieliever  of  those  *iimjH  i**  the  hir^er,  hut  not  exeeetlhiij 
In  nny  case  three  huinlnnl  pounds  [$t4riat>r»],  urovliltHl  that  t!ie  amouut  of  any 
wcM^kly  paynionts  mailo  uialer  thl^  nvx,  am!  any  hini))  sum  i^ah!  In  redeatption 
thereof.  Fhall  he  ikHhirti^d  freni  sueli  sum,  iiml,  if  the  i>erhi(l  of  the  \VL>rkniau*»* 
euii»loyment  hy  the  t^nUl  employer  hna  he«_Mi  k'ss  than  the  snid  thni*  years,  thtni 
the  aiiiuuiit  uf  hU  Larulugs  during  the  said  tlu*ee  yi^nrs  nhall  he  iU*eaitd  to  he 
one  Inurdred  luid  fifty-*iL\  times  his  average  weekly  earuiugn  during  the  i»eriod 
af  hirt  aetual  enipluynu'iit  under  the  sukl  emidoyer; 

{\\\  if  the  werkujna  doew  UiJt  leave  any  auvU  dependents,  hut  leaves  any 
4lei»eudents  lu  part  dependent  n[Mjji  hin  earnlnj^s,  Riieh  sum.  not  exe<XM:Ung  in  amy 
ertfie  the  aiii«niiJt  payahlf  uiider  tite  foi-ei?t>lng  ta^ovlsUam,  as  ujay  he  agretnl  uiw-tn, 
gr,  in  default  nf  ngre»'ment.  uuiy  l»e  deterndnetl,  on  arl>itrati<>n  inider  this  net, 
to  he  reasonatde  and  proiK>rtionate  to  the  injury  to  the  said  deiK^ndenls;  aiaj 

(Hi  I  if  he  leaver  no  deiiendents.  the  rt*asfjnahk*  exr«en»<.*s  of  his*  niedleal 
«ltendarH»e  and  l>yrlal,  not  exieeiling  ten  i>tmnds  [if-lS.iJTJ  : 

{hi  where  total  or  j^irthd  ineapaeity  for  work  results  fRJiu  the  injury,  a 
weekly  payment  ilnring  the  ineapaeity  not  exeeeilfng  fifty  per  eent.  of  Ids  aver- 
fige  wiH'kly  eandn^s  during  the  jirevio'is  twelve  months,  if  he  has  been  m)  long 
eniployetl,  hut  if  nut  then  f*>r  any  less  period  during  whSeh  he  has  l*een  In  the 
employment  of  the  tsame  employer.  ijiUcU  weekly  paymcut  not  to  exceed  one 
paUT»d  f$4.HTl  ; 

Provided  that— 

itt)  if  the  hKa[>fleity  lasts  less  than  two  weeks  do  eomp*njsatlon  sluUl  h<»  pay- 
able in  respect  of  the  first  week ;   and 

ib)  as  respects  the  weekly  paymcuts  during  total  Incapacity  of  a  workmjvn 
who  is  under  twenty -one  years  of  age  at  tla^  date  of  the  injury,  and  whiise 
average  wei*kly  earnings  are  less  than  twenty  shillings  1^4,87].  one  Inuidrnl  per 
cent,  shall  In*  suhstltidwl  for  fifty  \n*r  ceat.  of  his  average  wet*kly  earnings,  but 
the  we«-*kly  payment  shall  iu  n<i  i-ast^  exc^^'d  ten  shlHings  I $2,4**1]. 

(2)  For  the  pun><js*'s  cf  the  iU'uvisious  of  this  schedule  relating  to  **eani- 
lugs"  and  **  average  weekly  earuhigs"  of  a  workman,  the  following  rules  shall 
he  t>hs4»rved  : — 

(n)  av»*rage  wt^'kly  earnings  nhaU  ho  nanputeil  tn  such  manner  as  Is  l>est 
cfileulattHi  to  give  the  rate  i»er  week  at  whhh  t!ie  wcrknnin  wag  being  renmner- 
ated.  ProvldiHl  that  wh^re  by  n^as^m  of  the  Khortm^ss  of  the  time  during  which 
the  workman  has  In^en  in  the  employment  of  his  employer,  or  the  casual  imture 
of  the  employment,  or  the  ti^rms  of  the  emidoynient.  11  !s  Impracticable  at  ttie 
date  of  the  accitlent  to  ifjmpnte  the  rate  of  remuneratioK,  regard  may  be  had  ta 
the  average  w*H*kly  amount  whicli.  during  the  twi'lvt*  months  previous  to  the 
ntx'ident,  was  lM.*lng  earned  hy  a  j^erson  In  the  same  grade  employtHl  at  the  same 
work  hy  the  same  empk>yer.  or.  If  thert*  is  nn  j^ernaj  ^t  employed,  hy  a  pei^uin 
in  the  same  grade  employeil  \n  the  same  clasis  of  employment  and  iu  the  same 
district ; 

ib)  wht^re  the  workman  hatl  entered  Into  cMittcurrent  iHiUtraets  of  servlw 
with  two  or  more  employers  mnlt»r  which  lie  workinl  at  (aie  time  for  one  such 
cmidoyer  and  at  another  time  fur  another  such  eujijloyer,  his  average  w<>ekly 
ettmings  shall  he  computed  as  If  his  earnings  under  oil  such  contruets  were 
earnings  in  the  emjilttymeut  of  tlie  emidoyer  fur  whoni  he  was  working  at  the 
time  of  the  a<'f*hlent; 

(e)  employment  hy  the  same  employer  shall  he  taken  to  mean  emphiyinent 
hy  the  j^anie  employer  in  the  grade  In  which  the  uorkmaji  was  empIoye«l  at  tlie 
time  of  the  a«*«  ident.  nii inter ruptinl  hy  ala*ence  from  work  due  iu  Illness  or  nny 
other  unaviddalde  causi*: 

(lO  where  the  emph»yer  iuis  l^een  accustoniod  to  pay  to  tiic  worknn\u  a  sum  to 
trover  nny  spt»ciul  exi^etist^s  entailed  on  him  hy  the  nature  of  his  employment, 
the  Slim  so  paid  shall  not  Is*  re<*k(aied  as  i»art  af  the  earnings, 

(3)  In  fixhig  the  amount  of  the  weekly  payment,  regard  shall  l>e  had  to  any 
payment,  allowance,  or  hcm^fit  which  the  wurknjan  may  rect»ive  from  the  em- 
ployer during  the  i^eriod  of  hiti  incai>aeity,  aud  iu  the  ease  of  partial  laeai>aeUy 
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Willi  rolf«  otf  n«iirt.  4«drr  ilMt  t^  vtv^tr  i«jiiMiit  fm*  pnhl  clnrlni;  tlup 

illHr  itii't  rvjtut.  aad  tbi*  faniTiiiM*  #f  tlilfi  m^bMlttlr  with  rt^tctMH't  ftj  miiiu!! 

»,.    -   •  V     '^  »    ^-'     '     1      --ri  ^-ija  r«nrt  «|ui||  iifiittljr  111  fcutu9<  pnUl   HUn 

o»iirt  in  piir*Tiam^  nf  nny  sn«fi  r»n!f*r. 

iS\  Any  <ni»*sti«»n  as  t«>  \vli«»  Is  a  <H>*ti«Vnt  shall.  In  default  of  agreement  bc» 
M'ttN*<l  l»y  :irltitrat:«»n  nml»*r  thi>  a«t.  or.  if  n»«t  so  settled  before  payment  Info 
court  niid«T  tli:s  s-  !i«-di!l»*.  -hail  U'  <»'HU"tl  hy  ih«»  «x>unty  court,  and  the  amount 
I»ayal>lc  to  v.uh  dtiH-ndint  shill  N'  s«'ttKM  !»y  arhitratlon  under  this  a<-t,  or,  if 
not  so  sctthil  !»cfniv  pjynieut  into  oiurt  un«ler  this  schedule,  by  the  county 
court.  Wlicrc  then*  an-  »-.t!i  iMtal  and  partial  dc|>;'ndents  nothing  in  this 
whf-diilc  shall  N*  ron>u*ucil  .i-*  i-n^vriitiii::  t!ic  t-onip'^^nsiitinn  Im'Iu;*  allottetl  partly 
to  the  total  and  partly  to  t!ic  partial  dt'i^-ndcnts. 

(U)  Where,  on  application  Ir'Iii;:  made  in  aciordan<-e  witli  rules  of  court,  it 
appears  to  a  eonnty  eourt  that,  on  account  of  ncj;lei-t  <»f  <-hildren  on  the  part 
of  a  widow,  or  on  aconmt  of  the  variation  of  the  circumstan<*es  of  the  various 
fleiM'ndeiits.  i>r  for  any  other  sufhejrni  «aus4».  an  order  of  the  (H^nirt  or  an  award 
as  to  the  apiKM'tionnieiit  anion;:st  the  M'veral  deiKMideiits  of  any  sum  paid  as 
compensation,  or  as  to  the  manner  in  which  any  sum  i)ayahle  to  any  such 
dependent  is  Ut  1m»  invested.  ap|»lietl.  <»r  otherwi***'  dealt  with,  oujrht  to  be  varied, 
the  court  may  make  sn<  h  order  for  the  variation  of  the  fonner  order  or  the 
award,  as  in  the  cirenmstanees  of  the  cas<'  the  court  may  think  just. 

(10)  Any  sum  whieh  under  this  s«hedule  is  ordered  to  Ik*  investiHl  may  Ik» 
Invested  in  wlioh'  or  in  part  in  the  Post  Olhce  Savinijs  Hank  by  the  rejjistrar  of 
llie  county  <onrt  in  his  name  as  re;4istrar. 

(11)  Any  sum  to  l;e  so  invented  may  be  invested  in  the  purchase  of  an  annuity 
from  the  national  del»t  c(Mnmission<'rs  throutch  the  Tost  Office  Savings  Rank, 
or  he  accepted  by  the  iK)stnjaster-;:eneral  as  a  depf)sit  in  the  name  of  the 
resist ijir  as  such,  and  the  provisions  of  any  statute  or  rejndatlons  resiwH'tlnj? 
the  limits  of  dejKisits  in  saviIl^^s  banks,  and  the  declaration  to  l»e  made  by  a 
depositor,  sliMll  not  a|>|»ly  to  such  sums. 

(I'J)  No  |)jn't  of  any  mon<'y  invested  in  the  mime  of  the  registrar  of  any 
county  court  In  the  P()st  OilUo  Saving's  Hank  iukUm*  this  act  shall  be  paid  out. 
exce|»t  uiK)n  autlKulty  jiddressed  to  the  postmaster-jLceneral  by  the  treasury  or, 
Huhject  to  re;:uhitl<Mis  of  the  tn'Msury.  by  the  jiid;:c  or  registrar  of  the  county 
( o\n-t. 

(  l.'O    Any   person  deriving  nny   benetit   from  any  moneys  Invested  in  a   iK)st 

ofllct'  Miivlngs  bank  imdcr  the  provisions  of  this  act  may,  nevertheless,  open  an 

'♦  In  a  post  olhce  savings  bank  or  in  any  other  savings  bank  in  his  own 
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mime  without  hpin^  lifil»le  to  iiii,\  i^  iiiiUk-s  lmiM>st'd  by  iuiy  statute  or  regula- 
tions ht  ri*sptH't  of  the  opeuiug  uf  aet'oimta  Iti  two  savings  hanks,  or  of  two 
acN'ountt*  hi  tlu*  nmiw  Havings  hank. 

t\4)  Any  wovknmu  re<f»iving  \vfM*kIy  p;tj'nipnts  under  tlfis  art  wliall.  If  so 
rt**|uiiiMl  Iiy  tlie  naiiioyor.  fi^oin  tina*  to  tiaic  sulnnit  hlaist/Jf  fnr  exuiuhaitUai 
by  a  thiJy  <|iiaiiri(Hl  uiiMliml  i*nKriMniiPr  iHTiviilinl  jiiiil  \niul  hy  thr  eiiJiili*y(?r.  If 
the  wnrkiiisiii  ivfu>ieM  li>  suhiiiit  hittiself  to  surh  **xaiahmiioti,  or  la  uny  wi\y 
0l*wtrii**tH  tlie  siinie.  Iiim  ri;jht  Iti  surh  weekly  imyaieufs  sliiill  he  suspeiideil  until 
BUeh  rxnniiiaithM)  has  hiki'U  til'iiv. 

(ir>)  A  wfukiiiiin  shall  iiui  W  rt*t|uirtHl  to  snhudt  hhiis^if  for  exiuiihiatioii  hy 
n  laedhNil  laMili'iunor  under  imnit^i'aidi  i4>  or  ininigruidi  (l-lj  at  this  M'he<lule 
otijerwist'  than  \n  iifeiirdnaee  with  rejnilatlons  mmlv  by  the  sw^ret it ry  of  Ktato, 
or  ut  more  fnnpient  uiiervals  than  insiy  hi^-  jnes^^ril-^^d  hy  thity<*  re^^  hit  ions. 

\V!i«*re  a  workninn  lavs  s*>  sulnnUttMl  lihnself  for  exaniinittion  hy  a  medlenl 
|iraetUh*ner»  or  hixn  h(*en  exinnhuMl  hy  a  inwli**al  pnu'titlouer  sehH't4Hl  hy  liiiii**elf, 
and  tlie  enjjdoyer  tn*  the  workman,  us  tlie  <nv>e  mny  l»e,  lins  within  six  dnys 
nfter  surlt  exn  mi  nation  furaishetl  the  other  with  a  eopy  i^f  tlie  report  I'f  timt 
prurtiti*i!ior  jis  to  the  work  man's  condition,  then,  in  the  ov^»nt  at  no  agreement 
hein>r  iinne  to  hetwin^ti  the  employer  :ind  Ihi*  worknnm  as  to  tlie  wm'kmau's 
eonditiori  or  litm^ws  for  iMTiploymenI,  the  re^lslrnr  of  a  fonnly  (^>nrt.  on  oppllca- 
tion  hoin^r  made  to  the  etnirt  l>y  iM>th  jmrtles,  naiy.  on  t^iiytneat  Uy  tlie  appliefints 
of  snth  fee  not  exfei»iTi!i«j  one  iKHind  [$4,87]  «»  mny  he  prescrilxHl,  refer  tbe 
rniitli^r  to  ii  nuHhcid  referet\ 

H'he  tm'^lii'jil  i*(*f«*r*.H*  to  whoni  tlK'  lautter  is  so  referred  shall,  in  neeordaiiee 
vith  reiL^ulations  ni;ide  hy  the  secretary  <>f  !-t*itt\  ^ive  a  rertiticnte  as  to  tbe 
fondltion  of  tla*  workman  and  his  titae>s  for  finploynient,  si)ecifyliig,  where 
necessary,  the  kind  of  faiployaient  for  whl^*h  he  is  fit,  ami  that  eertilieate  slijill 
be  eoiirhisive  evidea<*e  i\<  td  the  lasUlers  so  *"TTtilieik 

Where  no  aj^rcenient  ran  Iw^  4^nae  to  h(*twtx'n  the  eaiployer  and  I  he  workman 
as  to  whether  or  to  what  extent  the  lni***iiin'iiy  of  tho  worknjan  is  due  tn  the 
arHdeiit,  tVio  tn'ovisions  of  this  para^'nit*h  shall.  snhje<*t  to  any  rejridations  made 
hy  tla'  KOJ-rotary  of  state,  apply  as  If  the  (luesMoii  were  a  i|uestion  as  to  the 
condition  of  ihe  workman. 

If  a  workntiuj,  nn  ln^inj;  reipiirt'd  so  to  tie,  refus**s  to  suliaiit  himself  for 
exandnatltai  hy  a  medical  referee  to  whom  tlie  matter  ha*?  l>eeii  so  refi*rreil  aw 
nfores:iitl,  or  in  iiny  way  oiistrm-ts  the  same,  his  ri;jht  to  ixnniiensation  and  to 
take  or  ivroseeute  any  pro4t*edHi«:  undf*r  this  act  in  rehdion  to  4^anp*^«*!^idion,  or. 
In  the  ease  of  a  workinan  In  rei'ei|tt  of  a  wet^kly  ]iayment,  his  right  to  that 
\vei*kly  pa3'n»ent,  shali  l»e  sus|H^ntitMl  uMil  such  examinntlon  has  taken  place. 

Uules  of  cotiri  may  he  made  for  inescHhin*;  the  m.tnner  in  whicli  afK-umeiits 
are  to  he  fnrnlshc<l  or  serveil  nnd  jijudicatlons  made  under  this  paragraph  aial 
the  IfVnnns  to  \h^  nsinl  for  tiios4*  pnr|Kises  aial.  suhject  ff»  the  consent  of  the 
treiisury,  as  to  the  fee  to  he  t'^dil  nndt^r  this  paragraph. 

i  \iV)  Any  uiH'kly  i*aymcat  may  he  I'evicwcil  at  the  riNtuest  either  of  the 
employer  or  of  the  workiaan.  ami  <»n  sncli  review  nKiy  he  endetl,  ditnlnlslieth 
or  hiereasi^i,  subject  t**  the  nmxinnnn  aliove  i>rovided,  and  the  amount  of  pay- 
ment shidl,  in  (iernnlt  of  a^re^meBt,  he  sctth'ii  hy  nrhitratiun  iimh^r  this  act: 

Providtnl  that  where  tjie  workman  was  nt  the  date  of  the  accident  under 
twenty-ono  years  of  a;>'e  and  the  review  takes  pLti^e  more  tiian  twelve  moath« 
after  the  m-eldent,  the  amount  of  the  weekly  payment  may  he  increasetl  to  any 
amount  not  exeeedhij;  tifty  [nn*  cent,  of  the  wwkly  snai  wlileli  the  wurbaniii 
would  prolwdily  have  hiH'ii  earnin;^  at  the  dale  of  the  review  if  lie  had  remained 
unhijiireih  hut  not  in  any  case  excr^-dhij^  om*  jitmnd  li^4.STl. 

tl7*  Where  any  weekly  i»ayna'id  lins  Ihh^u  i^mtiiiut^l  Un*  not  less  than  six 
montlis,  thi*  liahility  tlierefor  may,  mi  applit-atiou  liy  or  on  In^half  of  the  eui- 
ployer.  he  in»deetned  hy  the  i>ayment  of  a  lnm|>  sum  of  stieh  an  ainoitnt  as, 
where  the  incapacity  is  peraianeni,  would,  If  invested  in  the  inirt^hase  of  an 
laimeillate  life  annuity  from  the  national  <lel»t  commissioners  tln*<m^h  tla*  Tost 
Oltiet*  Savings  Hank,  purchas^i*  an  annuity  for  tlie  workman  eijual  to  soventy- 
five  per  (H»nl,  of  tlie  annual  value  td'  the  weekly  [tayment,  and  as  in  any  other 
case  may  he  settled  liy  arl/itration  under  tliis  act,  aval  such  lumji  sum  may  lie 
ordereil  hy  the  committee  or  arhitrator  or  jud^e  of  the  county  i^nu^t  to  Im2 
iuvesteil  or  tillnrwise  ai»pHed  for  the  honellt  of  the  tH-'i*^"'^  entitled  tht'reto: 
Provideil  that  nothini:  in  this  t>ara^M*aph  shall  he  i^justrmxl  as  preveiilhrt?  a;^ree- 
ijients  hein^  made  for  the  rt»deai|ition  of  a  vvii^kiy  laiymeiit  hy  a  hitn|>  sum, 

(18)  If  a  workman  rets.dving  a  weekly  iiayment  ceasi's  to  reside  in  the  Uulttd 
Kingdom,  he  shall  th«*reuiimi  cease  to  he  entitled  to  ret^ive  any  weekly  laiy- 
nieut,  unless  the  mechcal  refei"t.x»  certitie*  thai  the  incapacity  resulliug  from  the 


L 


^ 


j«£Tnr  or  f  HE  BtrtEEAcr  or  iwuiob« 

I       »f  m  ptrmiMoma  Datum    if  U»  m<Mll€*ii  i^ftrt^  m  orrtSOM, 
-  wmvt^mm^^  -sUn  wJt  fotttlnl  lo  pprt?lri*  i|tmriMij  lli«*  aiiK»ent  of  tilt  mxfklf 

ti  iDOtJorr  mud  at  •mh  Inftr^^hi  um  twajr  bt*  |ifi*»er!beil  hy  mh*m  of  ^^mrt  y* 
illty  nnd  lli<*  rontlntiiini-r  of  thi*  ltK^|Mi«ltr  tn  n^spf^rt  t>f  whU^h  tUt*  irMi| 

{1£>f  A  Wtwlsr  pifBmt  L^r  a  Ptim  palil  Igr  irux  of  ri!d«fiintioii  tl)eaH>r.  iiiafi 
r  h.^  •  u.i(i4eiiCliHtiCtti«lfiiint  ctorpBil.  or  attnrhf^,  mnd  fdmll  nut  puP'^  tu  ..i,r 
I  u  by  epetatkm^  mf  Imw^  tmr  *imU  anjr  f^lalni  Im*  h*A  oft  m^iilri 

i-  U€<rt  vmr  tbii  ffdmlnle  m  riifiit  tn  ^impj^oMntimi  \m  «n 

tumiiHilioii  efaftit  l«  [i«/At>li^  In  rupert  <»f  tbt*  i-erltPtt  uf  ffti^|^n«lfieu 
(fl>  WlMr9  Q  iM^iip^i  fi>rtJIM  ^iidtfr  ttiitt  art  ppnrltlr!,*!  for  i»9jn}<»fit  of  vfmt- 
tmiition  tif  A  li^leiully  «>cl<*ty,  tli^  {iroTtftlanii  of  the  i^rovlwo  to  tbi*  finrt  mh- 
•tlrni  of  ttdioii  H|sht  iti^etkm  pficti>en.  ftOd  w?Hlow  f(»rtjE*-ot*<*  *>f  tlie  F'rliaiillf 

^etl^n  Act*  IW^Ii,  ntwiH  not  AppJj  to  Ptifli  ffcu^li^tj"  tn  ti^rikh^  of  i»tii<  !i  srliiais^. 
f^l  In  thf  ;i|i|»lir7itii>Q  of  ibb  jui  to  ir<^taii(i  tbe  pniviHfDiiH  c>f  ctM^  Coimtf 
Ofrt''«»rw  find  C'onrts  (Ir^latidt  A^t*  ISTT^  wrlth  resiK^'t  fa  rucniry  di^iHttflMl  In  tht 

:^i>^  ortli^*  BiivtniOi  Banft  siiiler  tttni  m^  Mtinll  ar^Tlf  t^  niosiQj'  Inrcstod  In  tin 

^t  Offlet^  ^»vliipi  Bank  under  tblm  nef, 

AitBiimATici?( ,  jti\ 

(I)  For  tb^  rnin>4^**«t^  of  iMettliri);  niiy  matter  wbtch  tiiKler  ttiln  net  ti  to  W 
6rrtJ«Hl  hy  nHiltrfltloti,  if  uny  €Tfitnt«ltlp<%  rp|iro0f*titatJir<^  of  iinjr  <*tn|»lojf€?r  ao*!  Ub 
■vorknien.  cv\1«tw  wlfli  |>*mt*r  to  i*eltlc'  nMitt«rp  uriit^r  Ih's  net  In  tbp  c«*r  of  th» 
HUiiloycT  wild  worknM*n,  tin*  tuntlinr  wIihIL  nii !*'»<«  t*itlior  iiwrty  *>!ijc*<*tm  by  M»tji>* 
U  writ  1  OK  nent  to  till*  otIji*r  \mrtj  !>ffor«i  IM  roinmhtit*  tnp^*t  to  rs^iiJitfkT  tti# 
mat  tor,  Ik?  Mi^ttlecl  l>y  tlie  arbitrJitloii  of  mich  »^nitiiUti*e.  or  be  referred  bj  tliHjj 
In  tlipir  dl!*er*'lioii  to  arblfmtiou  ii»  bet^lmifter  iirov!ili«45, 

(2  J  If  olthof  l*Jirfy  ^o  nbjf^t*,  or  thf*ro  \n  no  wjoli  nuiimltt*^*,  or  the  ri>Tiiniitfi* 
io  refi^nt  ibt*  mo  Hit  or  fii\\»  to  *«ettl^  tbi*  nintt^r  tvitblii  ^1x  isioiiMjn  frrmi  tb^ 
iSiitf^  of  tho  Hntm.  tlir  u*ntifr  ^hidl  1m*  sHtktl  l^y  n  ?«lnieb»  nrbltrotor  ji#rr*M«i  oa 
by  tlie  jiftrll****,  or  \t\  tb**  jibw*in'f  of  ji^rt'^'ti^i'nf  by  l!>o  jtolfsf  of  tlie  ^.mnty  t^mri. 
n(<«or(llnj?  to  th«»  procoiluro  prescribed  by  rules  of  court. 

('\)  In  KiiKlnud  tb(»  iii:itt«T.  Instead  of  l»elnjr  settled  by  tlie  Jiid^  of  tlie  eoantr 
eonrt.  may,  if  the  lord  rliaiirellor  so  authorizes,  be  settled  aeeordInK  to  the  like 
I)ro<<Mlnre.  by  a  HJiiirle  arbitrator  api>ointe<l  by  that  Jud^e,  and  the  arbitrator  s* 
ai)iK)inted  sliall.  for  the  pur|M>scs  of  this  act.  have  all  the  |»o\vers  of  tbnt  judue. 

(4)  'i'iie  Arl»ltratioii  A<t.  ISMK  shall  not  apply  to  any  arbitration  under  this 
act  :  but  a  conunittce  or  an  arbitrator  may,  if  thej*  or  be  think  fit,  submit  any 
cpicstion  of  law  for  the  {!e<*lsion  of  the  judpe  of  the  county  court,  and  the 
(hM-ision  of  the  Jn<l^'c  (»n  any  ipiestion  of  law,  either  on  such  submission,  or  in 
any  <ase  whcr(»  he  himself  settles  the  matter  under  this  act.  or  where  he  plvts 
any  decision  or  mal<es  any  order  under  this  act,  shall  l)e  final,  unless  within  tlw 
time  and  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  prescrllx^d  by  rules  of  the  SuiH*euie 
('(iurt  either  party  apfieals  to  the  court  of  a[>f»eal :  and  the  judge  of  the  county 
court.  <»r  the  arbitrator  appointed  by  bim,  shall,  for  the  i>uri>ose  of  ]iroceedin?s 
under  this  act.  have  the  sanie  powers  of  procuring?  the  attendance  of  wltnes!^-*! 
and  the  production  of  do<unuMits  as  If  the  pitHvetlings  were  an  netion  in  tlto 
county  court. 

(5)  A  ju<ljre  of  county  courts  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  sunnnon  a  ine<lical  i-eferei* 
t(»  sit  with  him  ."'s  an  assessor. 

(0)  Itules  of  <-onrt  may  make  i»rovision  for  the  api>eanince  in  any  arbitration 
umler  this  act  of  any  party  by  some  other  person. 

(7)  Tlu*  costs  of  and  Incidental  to  the  arbitration  and  procee<ling.'<  connectetl 
therewith  shall  f)e  in  the  discretion  of  the  i-ommlttee,  arbitrator,  or  judfre  of 
the  county  court,  subject  as  respects  such  judjro  and  an  arbitrator  appolntetl 
by  him  to  rules  of  court.  The  costs,  whether  lH«fore  a  committee  or  an  ari>l- 
trator  or  in  the  county  <'ourt.  shall  not  excee<l  the  limit  prescriljed  by  roles  of 
(•onrt.  and  shall  be  tax<'d  In  manner  prescrlbtMl  by  thos<»  rules  and  such  taxation 
may  he  n'viewed  by  the  jud^e  of  the  < oinity  court. 

(S)  In  the  case  of  th<'  death,  or  refusal  or  inabillt.v  to  act.  of  an  nrbirtator. 
tlie  Jnd^c  of  the  county  court  may,  on  the  application  of  any  party.  ap|X)int  n 
new  arbitrator. 

(D)  Where  the  amount  of  comi>ensatlon  under  this  net  has  been  ns(vrtalne<l. 
or  any  wtH'kly  payment  varied,  or  any  otiier  matter  decided  under  this  net, 
either  by  a  committee  or  by  an  arbitrator  or  by  aiJjrcH»ment,  a   memornndnm 
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t>f  shall  lie  seiit.  In  manner  pre»crU>ed  l»y  nilee  of  court,  by  the  committee 
or  arbitrator,  or  by  anj  i>iirty  Ititt^n^wted,  to  tbe  registrar  of  llie  connty  court 
who  s^biilL  subjtHl  to  siu-b  nilt*H»  on  tH?iii.i,'  Kiitistied  as  to  k*i  jfemiineuess.  record 
Muh  iiit'iijonindiim  In  a  Kpechil  regit*ter  without  fee.  and  tbereuiiou  Ibe  memo- 
rnridimi  i^haU  fur  all  piirjioi^es  l)e  enforc'eable  as  a  t'ouut}'  ci^urt  jud^ujent. 

l*rf>vi<lecl  tluit —  ^^ 

i4j)   no   rtiirh  uieu^orandum    shall    Ijo   recorded  bc*fore  Steven  days  after   tiH 
de«pateh  by  the  registrar 'of  iioth-e  to  the  imrties  interested:  and  ^^ 

ih)  where  a  worliiuan  weeks  to  re<'<>rd  a  menioraiidtiiLi  of  a)freement  bi*tween 
his  employer  and  hiin*H*lf  for  the  payment  of  <^>mi»enBatlou  nudt*r  this  aet  and 
the  employer*  In  aen)rdan<*e  with  rulea  of  r*mrt  proves  that  the  workman  has  In 
fact  retiiru4Hl  to  work  and  is  eanilng  the  aanie  wageei  as  he  dUl  U*fore  tlie 
ae<'Ident»  and  *4ijtH'ts  t<»  the  recnjrdhi^  of  Buch  uieniorandinu*  the  uieniorandnm 
shall  only  l>e  r**<'^irdptl*  if  at  a! I,  on  f^mh  ternm  as  the  judsje  of  the  eoiinty  ci>urt, 
under  the  rlren instances,  nij>y  tlihik  Just ;   rtud 

{€}   the  jud^e  of  the  i-ounty  (*ourt  may  at  tiny  ttnu*  rtM-tlfy  the  reg^lster:  and 

{it}  where  it  apiN^irs  to  the  registrar  of  the  eoiuity  eourt»  on  any  inforiua- 
tion  which  he  considers  »ufliek»!it.  that  an  a^rreenient  a8  to  the  redemption  of 
Q  weeltly  iiayment  by  a  Intnp  sum.  or  an  aiyrt'emcnt  a«  to  the  nmoiuit  of  com- 
jienpatlon  pjiyable  to  a  perwm  nudt-r  any  leetil  disability,  or  to  dependents. 
ouiiht  not  to  Ik*  refrii^tered  l>y  reason  of  tlie  iuade<ina*y  of  the  Fum  or  amoimt. 
or  by  reriHon  of  the  acn^ement  liavinj?  Ijeeu  oljiained  l>y  fraud  or  undue  Inllueiii'e, 
or  fdhi-r  hi*projH»r  means,  he  may  n^fuiH^  to  rtn-ord  the  nieniorandum  of  tho 
ajerivniont  si*nt  to  him  fur  rei^iHtrati*ni*  and  reftT  the  matter  to  the  judge  who 
shall,  in  aecordan<v  with  rnleis  of  <H>nrt,  make  Rn<*h  ordtT  (including  mi  order 
UB  to  any  sum  already  [laid  under  the  agreement)  as  uinler  the  eiroumstauees 
he  may  think  juKt ;  and 

(r)  The  judge  may.  within  six  niontlm  after  a  memorandum  of  an  aijreement 
as  to  the  redemption  of  a  w^eekly  payment  by  a  lump  *«uni,  or  of  an  agreement 
us  to  the  amount  of  eomi>ent4atloii  payable  to  a  fierHf>u  under  any  legal  dljiabilltj', 
or  to  deix^odrnts.  has  iMxni  re<  ordeal  in  the  register,  order  that  the  record  be 
removed  fronj  the  register  on  proof  to  his  satlsf action  that  the  agreement  was 
obtained  bj'  fraud  or  imdue  intiuenc^  or  other  improiKT  means,  and  may  make 
uneh  order  i  hieluding  an  order  as  to  any  sum  already  paid  under  the  agree- 
ment >  a«  under  the  elrinimstanees  he  may  think  just, 

(10>  An  agrtH'inent  as  to  the  re4k*mption  of  a  win^^kly  payment  by  a  limip 
sum  if  not  reglstertnl  in  an-ordanee  with  this  aet  shall  not,  nor  shall  the  pay- 
ment of  the  sum  payable  under  the  agreement,  exempt  tbe  person  by  whom  the 
weekly  payment  Is  pa^vable  from  liability  to  ettutlnue  to  make  that  we^^'kly  pay* 
ment.  and  an  agw^ement  as  to  the  n mount  of  eomjM»nsatlon  to  be  paid  to  a 
person  \mder  a  legal  disability  or  to  defiendents,  if  not  so  registered,  shall  not* 
nor  shall  the  payment  of  tlie  sum  payalile  under  the  agnvment,  exempt  tlie 
Iiersf»n  by  whom  the  fi)miH*nKatlon  is  payable  from  llahiiity  to  pay  eomitensa- 
tion.  unless,  in  eilh*^r  i-ase,  he  proves  that  the  failure  to  register  was  not  due 
to  any  negleet  or  default  on  his  part. 

(11 1  Wliere  any  matter  under  this  art  la  to  be  done  in  a  county  court,  or  by« 
to.  or  K'fore  the  judg**  r>r  registrar  of  a  county  f*ourt,  th**n.  unless  the  contrary 
intention  apin^r,  the  same  shall,  siibj€*et  to  rules  of  <H>urt,  be  done  in,  or  by,  to, 
or  lK*fore  the  judge  or  registrar  of,  the  tenuity  etmrt  of  the  district  in  whicb  all 
the  j^iirtles  eoui'ernetl  reside,  or  if  they  reside  in  diflferent  district.-*  the  district 
premier ihtnl  by  rules  of  i^nirt,  without  prejudice  to  any  transfer  iu  manner  pro- 
vid«*il  by  rules  of  cuurt. 

<12)  The  dut>'  of  a  Judge  of  coimty  courts  umler  this  act  or  in  England  uf 
an  arbitrator  apixiintml  by  him,  shall,  subject  to  rules  of  court,  l>e  part  of  the 
duties  of  the  e<»nnty  nnirt,  and  the  offitt^rs  of  the  c*ourt  shall  aet  accordingly, 
and  rules  of  cmirt  may  be  made  both  fc»r  any  purpi*se  for  which  thb*  act  author- 
izes niles  of  ^-^fjurt  to  Iw?  made,  and  also  generally  for  carrying  into  effect  this 
act  so  far  as  it  affects  the  coimti'  court,  or  an  arbitrator  app<»inted  by  the  judge 
of  the  county  court,  and  prwtHM[lings  In  the  tHDunty  <'inirt  or  before  any  such 
arbitrator,  and  such  rules  may,  in  p]ngland,  Ir'  made  by  the  five  judges  of 
county  courts  apisdnttHj  for  the  making  of  rules  under  RH^-tiou  one  hundriHl  and 
sixty- four  of  the  Countj'  Courts  Act,  If^SS,  and  when  allowe<l  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, as  provided  by  that  section,  shall  have  full  effect  without  any  further 
consent. 

(13>  No  court  fee,  excei>t  such  as  may  be  presi-ribe^l  under  paragraph  (15) 
of  the  first  schedule  to  this  act,  shall  Ik*  payable  by  any  jtarty  In  n*siMH-t  of  any 
proceedings  by  or  against  a  worknmn  under  this  act  lu  tlie  tH>urt  prior  to  tbe 
award. 
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tdttl  Ji«  rt mil iromit lull  ^liiilt  uiik*4ii^  imlil  Ittta  ttiiirl 
[10  rt*t'**ipt  iif  tlH^  iwn*s<iii  to  wHnm  It  Ih  imyiihli*  imiler  any 
«iiv.,  rtml  lU«>  Ki>ih'iiur  11  r  ap/iit  cil'  n  iK*rc*iJU  t'laJiuiiig  ^mmjumMi- 
»^-  iH't    fthiiM   luir   Jm.-  t^ntltJi'd   ti»  ri'iHiv*'!'   tvmu    him   nny  (fwitu  In 

tif  iiu.t  4>jNR^Hvljii^fe»  [y  nu  iivh\U'&iUm  uiuler  IhiM  net,  <a*  tu  diiliti  a  Ik^ti 
(pt't  fif  3i;ii<  Ii  <'<)h1?«  «ai,  t»r  tlfUuf^t  mit'U  i-osts  from,   tlu-  simi   jiwiirdtHl  uf 
1*4  ixmiik^riHatl'Ui^  ux^i'pt  niirh  muh  iih  umy  In*  ownnktl  by  thi*  o^nmiiittw, 
Itnitor.  or  tin*  jutlift>  of  tin*  t'tmiity  ^'iiurt.  ou  an  nvpHvuihm  ttnulv  eilbiT 
T  j*oi*?4Mn  rlftlnUiii^  *'onijK*iiwiitUni,  fir  Ivv  his  wohc*ltiii'  or  fig*mt,   t«  fi<*t<*rn]lriij 
iiouiil  of  tHJKls  to  lit*  [*uld  to  I  he  willdiijr  or  iikoiiL  Hiivh  wtiiii  to  \n*  nwAT*!*^ 
»t  to  tiixnlluii  fiml  to  lln*  jwnk*  of  rostf^  prosinllnnl  U^*  ruU*s4  of  t%kurt. 
i)   Any  i*i>jan*UltH',  arbitrator,  or  Jnclp;  iiiiiy,  wiihji'*'t  ti>  ro^tiIfitt*mi^  inadi^ 
1^'  K**(  notary  at  Mtili*  utiU   tUt*  trmisiu'y*  wuUiiiil  lo  fi  tiitHllciil    referi'^  for 
nii.v    ninttor    whh^U    !«*«^m«    iniitiTiii!    to    jiny    iiu*»«tUiu    iirlittai^    1»    t!>** 
ulkuu 

>  'Hip  »««i'rohuy  oi'  FtrHi*  iiijiy,  liy  onlor.  i+itht*i*  uiisMiJilUkmAHjt    or  Hiibl^M.*! 

aeh  rniiillthinH  itr  ikiotllttoiiikoi?^  n^  ht*  limy  tliink   tit,  I'oitfor    em   i«ny  cvnn- 

ti^*  ri*i*r»»st'iUHtive  of  till  *'(uult>yer  ?iin1  lits  \vorkmt*ii,  nn  rt*?iiPtM't«  any  ai^ttfT 

A  iijcti  till'  rtHuijjIttm*  )M*1   as^  arUitnuors.  or  wlikli  Is*  s^-tUiil   by    MX^n^tutAjit 

ttiMi  til  and  niTjirovwl  hy  tho  I'oiiniilttw,  nil  t*r  any  uf  the  |K>\vei*tt  riHifprreil 

s  ai't  oxt*hiwlvHy  on  (imuty  i'oiirtK  nr  Jiuli^rN  uf  inmniy  fourtt**  iirid  uuij 

mt'  offhT  |irovUU^  hosv  luiil  to  wUntn  tim  OiiaiiN^iiiiatloti  iio>nt%v    In  to  \*t'  p^ht 

uw*«   wljoiv.   liut   for  tin*  urdt^r,    thr   iiiuiii\v    ucjulfl  in*   rtH|ulriHl    to   Im*    piild 

coitrt,  II nil  tin*  or<JiT  niny  t*K^*h»»h'  fmai  thi»  oiH'nitii»n  of  j*rovl*5os   ( rf  )    am! 

■r  {laru^riipU   (£^1   of  tblK  mlKMlulo  a^'r4?«niK*irt»  mibniltltHl   to  uihI   uiipi'aVLyl 

hi'   I'tjintiiUtn',   nad    iiiny   4-4JtitHU]    ^Uf4L    iui'lih'ittnh   tijnm'qtioHthih    or    f^np- 

Miital  jirovlMiun^  im^  may  ajiitrar  to  th*-  Rvretwfy  of  state  to  bo  neet?«»jirj' 

IT  for  tho  |ntrijow*»  of  tku  onlor. 

In   tlu'  fi|ii>lii*Jitkin  of   tliU  !><i4j<nlnh*  to   ^i*<j|tr*inl^ 

Toiinty  tMUit  jiidnrnHit"  an  dhimI   fit   |)nmj,a'H|>Ii    ill)    of    tills  fH*ht*Uuk 
n  iH^-tirtiiHl  *it*mt*  nrhltral : 
;   Any  aifpltrattoij  to  thi»  wh^M-trr  uh  arhltrntor  nhall  bo  ttoari?.   trkKl,  itud 
rtnUuMl    i^ummarlly    in    tht*    mamHH'    itnivkltHl    by    WKtion    llfty-lw**    nf   thr 
.^iiviiff  riJin'tH  (Ht^ttlaiuli   Ai't,  tST<i,  savo  invly  that  jmriirs  tnay  Ik*  nproni'Tsttil 
by   any   person   authori/A'd   in  writinj;  to  apinvir   for  thoni   and  subJiH't    to  the 
dcviaration  tlint  It  sliall  be  compotont  to  cltbor  i)arty  wllhin  tho  time  and  in 
acconbiiice  with  tlio  conditions  proscrilxMl  by  act  of  sodornnt  to  re<|iiiro  tlio  slioriff 
to  state  a   case  nu  any  ipicstion  of  lav,    determined  i»y   him.  and    his   division 
thereon  in  siicli  case  may  be  snbmitted  to  either  division  of  the  court  of  s(»ssiou, 
wla»  may   hear  and  determine  tla»  same  ami   remit  to  tlie  slioriff   with    instruc- 
tion as  to  tlu'  Jnd^'ment  to  lu'  |)rono\mced,  and  an  appeal  shall  Ho  from  either 
of  sncli  di\  isions  to  the  II(»ns<»  of  Lords. 

{(■)    Parajxraplis   CO,    (4).  and    (S)    shall   not  apply. 

(IS)  111  the  ai)pllcation  of  tliis  schednl(»  to  Ireland  the  <'xpres.sion  **jml^v 
of  the  county  court"  shall  inclnd<*  tiie  recorder  of  any  city  or  town,  and  au 
appeal  shall  He  from  the  court  of  appeal  to  the  House  of  lA)rds. 

Third  Sciikdi  i.k. 


Posfriptioii  of  (liM'aso.  I  I>escri|»ti«»Ti  of  process. 


Ilandlinp  of  uool.  hair.  l>ri.s!los.  hides,  and  skins. 

Any  proiess  iiivolvini;  the  use  of  lead  or  its  prepanitionsor 

eoin]M»nnds. 
Any  proce.Hs  Involving  tlie  use  oi  menniry  or  itn  preparationa 

or  oomponnds. 
Any  proces-s  involving  the  use  of  phosphonis  or  it.s  prepara- 
I      tions  or  compounds. 

Arsi-nic  jjoisoning  or  its  soijuelii' Any  process  involving  the  use»)f  arsenieorits  preparutlon.s  or 

<'oniponnds. 
Ankyhistonuasis '  Mining. 


A  n  I  h  ra  X 

Lead  poisoning  or  its  setinela- 

Mercury  poisoning  or  its  se<juel;L- 

IMM)si)horr.s  f»oisoning  or  its  sequehc. 


Where  retrulations  or  s])oclal  rules  made  umh'r  any  act  of  Parlianiont  for 
the  proteetinii  of  iM-rsons  employed  in  any  industry  a;:ainst  the  risk  of  oon- 
tractin;:  l(>ad  poisoning  require  some  or  all  of  tlie  pers<ais  employed  In  cvrtain 
ia*oecs<es  spi'citie<l  in  the  reu'ulations  or  special  rules  to  be  periodleally  exam- 
ined l>y  a  certifyin;^  or  other  sur;re<)n.  tlien.  in  tlie  ;ipplication  of  this  sehcKiule 
to  tlijit  indimtrv.  the  cxpressi<!n  "process"  shall,  unless  tho  BecTetary  of  state 
otr  %  include  only  the  processes  so  specified. 


I 
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EECENT  REPOETS  OF  STATE  BUEEAUS  OF  LABOE  STATISTICS. 

NEW  YORK, 

Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Lahor,  for  the  twelve  months 
endtd  September  SO,  19^15,  Transmit  toil  tn  thr  lej^islature  January 
2,  1906.  P.  Teeumseh  Sheniian,  Commissioner.  Part  I,  216  pp.; 
Part  II,  301  pp.;  Part  III,  423  pp.;  Part  TV,  clxxxLx,  SIO  pp. 

Part  I  consists  of  the  annual  ropori  of  the  connnissiuner  of  labor 
relati%*e  to  tlie  operation  of  the  department  of  labor,  with  reconimenda- 
lions  on  labor  questions;  preliminary  reports  t)f  the  bureau  of  fatttory 
inspection,  the  bureau  of  mediation  and  arbitration,  and  the  free 
employment  bureau  in  New  York  City;  legislation  and  decisions  of 
courts  on  questions  afTecting  the  interest  of  workinor  people,  and  labor 
laws  in  force  in  the  State  January  1,  1900;  Part  II,  Twentieth  annual 
report  of  the  bureau  of  factory  inspection;  Part  III,  Nineteenth 
annual  report  of  the  bureau  of  mediation  and  arbitration;  Part  IV, 
Twenty-third  annual  report  of  the  bureau  of  labor  atatistics. 

Free  Public  EMrLOYMENT  Bukeai^ — During  the  year  1905 
there  were  6,032  applicants  (3,530  males  and  2,-502  females)  for 
positions^  and  4,072  applicati4>ns  (784  for  males  and  3,288  for  females) 
for  help.  The  number  of  situations  filled  was  4,3S4,  of  wliich  858 
were  filled  by  males  and  3,526  by  females. 


Twentij'third  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statutwj^,  ftr  the 
year  ending  Septemher  30^  !9^^d. 

This  part  embraces  the  following  subjects:  Protection  of  labor 
employed  on  public  work,  112  pages;  economic  conditions  of  labor, 
43  pages:  trade  unions  in  1905,  10  pnges;  appendix  (statistical  tables), 
795  pages. 

Protection  of  Labor  Employed  on  Puulic  Wokk,— This 
chapter  is  a  history  of  legislation  in  the  leading  European  countries, 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  several  States  regarding  the  protection 
of  labor  employed  on  pul>lic  work,  together  with  a  reproductirm  of 
Federal  and  State  hiws  and  constitutional  provisions  in  force  on 
this  subject.  The  discussion  rehites  to  tlie  fixing  of  wages,  salaries, 
hours  of  work,  and  provisions  for  the  pnitection,  welfare,  and  safety 
of  persons  employed  by  the  State,  nmnicipality,  or  by  any  contractor 
performing  work  for  either. 
H  TuE  State  OF  Employment. — This  chapter  pre^sents  a  continuous 
■  record^  allowing  the  number  and  percentage  of  members  of  lubor 
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-«^.is  unemployed  iu  1005,  cuum^s  of  and  duration  of  idk 
iportod  by  approximately  oue-fourtli  of  the  totul  nimiher  of  tticm* 
m  of  trade  uruotLs  iti  t\w  SinU^,  and  coniparfttive  BtatkticH  tor 
raci^ding  yearn.     The  smallest  ntimbcr  of  unions  reporting  for  any 
loiith  ill  1005  wiy$  191  and  tho  largeBt  aumb0r  was  100^  and  tlie 
»ork  people  embmeetl  by  thes«  nionthl}*  reports  varitid  from  Ul.OSJi 
07,iW5*     From  the  retiirm  it  appears  that  tho  8tate  of  ernpbv* 
nt  was  more  favorable  in  1905  than  m  either  1002^  1003,  or  1904. 
J  perceutit^of  mieinployment  ft^r  thane  report inj*  for  the  four  \eani 
?mg  as  follows:   1TO2,  14,8;  H)0:i,  17,5;  1904,  1G,9,  and  lOOo,  11.2. 
he  percentage  of  unemployment  in  the  huUding  trader  wa^  higher 
in   Janutiiy^    Febru tuy^   April,   ilay,    and   June,  in    1905,  timn  for 
tie  same  nionthi^  <if  HMH,  but  from  Jtdy  to  Deeernbor,  1!*05,  the  per* 
outage  ahowed  a  mt^rked  decline  from  tlie  earlier  luonths  aod  from 
be  correspofulirig  monthi!*  of  11*04,     The  menn  pen^entfig<i  of  iin^m* 
>hmnent  for   1905  was   15.3,   as  compnred  with  21.4    in   1004,    la 
irintinji;,  binding,  et<j.,  the  pereentage  of  unempli>yment  was  lower  in 
30^1  than  in  1904,  for  the  first  fire  months  nnd  for  July  and  Aupist 
le  percentage  of  unem]»loytnent  was  higher  tluring  the  reniaindef 
the  year,  but  for  the  entire  yeir  the  average  percentage  of  tineis^ 
Dyment  was  03^  as  eompared  with  11/2  in  1904,     Tho  average  fier- 
ct?ntage  of  imemplo3'ment  excepting  in  the  metals,  machineiy,  and  , 
sbipbuildiog  trades;  theaters  and  mimic;   tobacco;    restaurants  and 
reliiil  trade,  and  public  employment,  was  lower  in  1905  than  in  1902. 
In  one  industry  only  was  it  higher  than  in  1903,  and  in  every  industn* 
the  percentage  of  unemployment  in  1905  fell  below  that  of  1904. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  percentage  of  unionists 
idle  at  the  end  of  March  and  September,  1904  and  1905,  l)y  causes: 


NlMinCH  AND 


•KU  (  KXT  OF  MKMRKRS  OF    LAHOH    UNIONS  IDLK  AT    TTIK  END  OF 
MARCH  AND  SKI'TKMBKU.  VM)i  AND  iwr.,  BY  CAUSES. 


Lack  of  work 

LiM'k  of  niKt<»rlal. . . 

TIio  wouther 

I.HJ)or  <lisinito«, ... 

OiHiibility 

other  THiiscH 

liouson  not  stattHl. 

Totul 


Krul  of  Mar«.li. 


NiimlMT 


1,213 

3«s<i(K) 

1 ,  r.73 


IxT,  l'.K)4. 


I'..r 

Niim!M'r 

irnt. 

Mlo. 

xi  a 

21,718 

1.2 

952 

it.-).  2 

(h;8 

24.7 

10,  rm 

3.  H 

1,873 

1.  '» 

1.140 

.3 

130 

ptom- 

End  of  March, 

End  of  Septem- 

J4. 

1905. 

ber,  1 

965. 

rer 

Number 

Per 

Number 

Per 

c«'nt. 

Idle. 
28.  ir^ 

cent. 
52.4 

idle. 

cent. 

r>s.  0 

11,525 

62.5 

2.5 

1,34S 

2.4 

655 

3.6 

2.b 

16.005 

29.1 

739 

4.0 

28.4 

4,814 

8.8 

2,403 

1X0 

5.0 

2.942 

5.4 

2,577 

110 

3.1 

794 

1.4 

438 

14 

.4 

2:i9 

.5 

93 

.5 

100.0 

54,910 

100.0 

18,430 

loao 

Of  tin*  ry\, [)]('}  unionists  idle  at  the  end  of  March,  1905,  26,407  were 
in  the  buildintr  trades,  9,240  were  in  transportation  trades,  and  6,055 
in  clothin<^  and  textile  trades.  Of  tlie  18,430  unionists  idle  in  Sep- 
tember, 1905,  3,341  were  reported  by  the  building  trades,  5,217  by 
the   clotliin*^  and  textile  trades,   and    1,998  by  the  transportation 
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Wages  and  Earnings. — Returns  received  from  trade  unions  for 
the  year  1905  show  that  an  average  weekly  increase  of  $1.82  in  wages 
was  obtained  by  34,711  males,  and  that  55  females  obtained  an 
average  weekly  increase  of  $1.60,  while  286  males  suffered  an  average 
weekly  decrease  of  $3.96  in  wages.  The  average  net  weekly  increase 
for  the  34,997  males  for  whom  changes  in  wages  were  reported  was 
$1.77.  The  following  table  shows  the  average  earnings  for  the  first 
and  third  quarters  and  for  six  months,  as  reported  by  trade  unions 
in  1905. 


NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  ORGANIZED  WORKING  PEOPLE  REPORTING 
FOR  THE  FIRST  AND  THIRD  QUARTERS  OF  1905,  BY  SEX  AND  GROUPS  OF  INDUS- 
TRIES. 


Males. 


Industry  group. 


Number  report- 
I  Ing. 


First 
quar- 


Third 
quar- 
ter. 


Building,  stonework-  | 

ing,  etc 

Transportation 

Clothing  and  textiles .  I 
Metals,      machinery, 

and  shipbuilding . .  J 
Print'mg,  binding,  etc.  j 
Wood    working   and 

furniture ' 

Food  and  liquors i 

Theaters  and  music . . 

Tobacco 

Restaurants  and  re-  I 

tail  trade I 

Public  employment. . . 
Stationary    'engine-  j 

men 

Miacellaneous 


121,581  132,0(39 
03,072  02,132 
26,588     27,695 


33,429 
24,717 


33,896 
24,902 


11,764  10,700  171, 

13,676  j  13,576  177.04 

9,579  i  10,115  3*a.57 

9,086  ;  9,187  140.80 


Average  earnings. 


First  I  Third 
quar-  quar- 
ter,        ter. 


Six 
months 


$170.50  4245.72 
305.16  210.36 
143.61      154.51 


205.63 
223.43 


9.360 
9,054 


11,963  ' 
9,837  i 


9,715 
9,130 


213.62 
225.92 

197.21 
186.75 
299.97 
144.  ?2 


178.38     179.86 
210.37  I  218.36 


11,995     219.45  \  230.27 
9,622     170.63  ;  177.22 


Total 353,715   364,743;  187.29 

I I 


2ia79 


$416.22 
415.52 
298.12 

419.25 
449.35 

360.14 
363,79 
(Mis.  .54 
285.52 

358.24 
428,73 

458.72 
347.75 


Females. 


Number  re- 
porting. 


First    Third 
quar-    quar- 
ter.   I    ter. 


90         144 
5,638     5,524 

49  57 

1,192     1,215 
I 
54  45 


$138. 8(>   $121.35 


406.08 


574         «M 
2,650     2,707 


279 
130 


406 
93 


173 


109 


10,829    10,964 


Average  earnings. 


First 
quar- 


Thlrd  i     ^.  . 
^»'*/-  Imonths 


77.48 


61.13 
113.21 


82.83 


69.50 
106.86 


$200.21 
160.31 


130.63 
220.07 


96.74  ;  109.48  j  206.22 


428.48 
129.04 


84.06 
122.80 


382.43 
132.00  I 


71.23  1 
124.09 


810.91 
262.33 


155.29 
247.49 


75.05   8J.48   155.53 


112.01  I  113.43   225.44 


Trend  of  Real  Wages. — Under  this  title  the  value  of  wages  rela- 
tive to  their  real  purchasing  power  is  discussed.  A  table  is  presented 
for  the  year  1897  and  the  years  1902  to  1905,  showing  the  average 
daily  wages  of  trade  unionists  in  the  several  occupations.  The  aver- 
age yearly  earnings,  based  on  the  average  daily  earnings  in  connection 
with  the  average  days  of  work  per  year,  were  $581  in  1807,  and  in 
1905,  $794,  an  increase  of  37  per  cent. 

Hours  of  Labor. — The  reduction  in  weekly  working  hours  con- 
tinued in  1905.  Of  the  857,000  operatives  employed  in  factories 
visited  during  the  year,  53  per  cent  were  working  less  than  58  hours 
per  week.  In  1901  the  percentage  of  such  employees  working  less 
than  58  hours  per  week  was  38.  Returns  from  workingmen's  asso- 
ciations show  that  during  the  year  1905,  5,959  working  people  had 
their  hours  of  labor  reduced,  while  for  722  working  people  the  hours 
of  labor  were  increased.  The  number  of  persons  benefited  by  reduc- 
tion of  hours  in  1905  was  less  than  for  any  other  year  of  the  5-year 
period^  1901  to  1905.     The  number  of  persons  affected  by  decrease  of 
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p  each  of  the  preecvdin^  j^eans  of  the  period  was  in 
*^.i4V;  m  1902,  01,853;  in  1903,  21,636,  and  in  1904,  6,8m 

Ki  her  of  workini^  people  afrectetl  by  an  inereaj^  in  the  weekly 
uie  of  hours  of  labor  in  1905  was  oxceexied  in  but  one  other  year 
ir  period.  The  number  affoeted  by  increase  of  hours  of  labor  for 
\  of  the  f<»ur  years  preceding]:  1005  wa^d  319  in  1901,  5,234  in  19<J2, 
in  1903,  and  06  in  1904, 

B  folio  win  J5  tablo  ahows^  by  industries^  the  changes  in  hours  of 
r  per  weak  and  the  number  of  organized  workers  affected: 

KORS  IN  WKEKLY  nOLTUfI  OF  LABOR  OF  MKMBEttS  OF  LABOR  ORG  ANISCATmi??, 
D  MKMBKHi*  AFFKtTKlV  AS  RETORTKO  ItV  T,Alinil  TNIONi?  FOR  THi:  YEAR 
DIN  a  ^KPTK^ktBl;!!  ^U,  liXku 


- 

VecfVAM, 

laomifn 

N«l  d««rwn. 

IntSuatry. 

f«to4. 

hntiffi. 

l«tT9  rtJ* 

Totiil 

li»urft 
per 

Total 

lA         le ,... 

m 
,      m 

274 

1        %Xi 

HpGS4 
LOWI 

3jm 

11 

10,  u 
3,4 

11 

3,UIS 

3t7 

U419 

IJfi 

■Ml 

1.108 

181 

m\ 
i4 

4.4fi5           11 

itkm  **..,,,„.., 

J|«^7            ^1 

ihI  Uix  llliu)  *...... 

fi^O            i.l 

so 
as 

m 

3«4 

14.0 

4,r.i*  ,        a-» 

^«  ]ti]Uont^..».. ,4... 

2.:ti:4i          T.t 

i.:tiw        KA.^ 

It 

aie 

IT.O 

3.3T'!            11 

T<itnl 

r,,%'iii 

UAm 

.V7 

•m 

]|,70« 

£.1 

5,nKi 

m.  4,'.:*  1         4  4 

1 

Of  tlio  1,069  working  peo|)lo  wlio  obtained  an  8-liour  day,  547 
were  in  the  buildin*^  trades,  300  in  the  printing  trades,  14  in  the  wood- 
working trades,  106  were  stationary  engineers  and  firemen,  and  102 
were  paper  makers. 

Trade  Unions. — The  decline  in  the  nund)er  of  unions  and  in  mem- 
bersliip  sliown  in  1904  continued  during  1905,  On  September  30, 
1905,  there  were  in  tlie  State  2,402  organizations  having  a  member- 
ship of  383,236.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  unions, 
and  the  number  of  members  by  sex,  in  each  year  from  1894  to  1905: 

Nl'MHEK  OF  TUADK  IMONS  AND  MExMHKUSHir.  BY  SEX.  Ih94  TO   1903. 


Xmnber 

1 


J 1 1 1 V  1 .  1 H9  4 1  SWO 

JiiiV  1,  is'.».'') .,-,--  tiar 

OotoiHT  31 .  1H««»; iwa 

S<-pt<'iiil)<>r  ao.  1SU7 _  . , .'  1.009 

K«'pt«'iiilvr  30,  IsUH _    ,  K0«7 

Si'pt<Miil«'r  30.  1S(><J ., , ,  i,?fm 

S«M>t«*inl>"r  30.  I'HM) , . . .  1,11^5 

S.'pt('nilK'r  .30.  I'..OI .,.,..  t.^i 

S«'pt«'inl>.-r  30.  I90i> t!,23i 

S(>pt<'!nlHr  .30.  11103 ,. , , ,  2,:m 

S<'pt«'inlM'r30.  1VI04 ,    ,  'I,:m 

S«'ptrmlM«r  .30.  PjO") l,Ufi 


Mpinbcntilp, 


Ma  lea*      Fcmnlc^.     ToUl 


14f3.70ft 
170,  cjg 

102,090 
3Nrt,»45 


7.4«8 
10,102 

£.754 
7.505 

14.G1ii 
15,KI& 

14.7A3 
13.K17 


J7am 


«  Not  si'panitrly  njxirtcd. 
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fe 


The  above  figures  show  that  there  was  a  fulling  olF  i^f  102  organiza- 
tiona  and  8,440  members;  but  o^ing  to  the  fact  that  previous  to  1905 
three  unions  in  the  marine  trades  had  reported  their  entire  member* 
ship,  while  in  that  year  thev  returned  their  New  YorkCit}' membeiship 
atone  and  in  one  case  failed  to  report,  the  aetual  falling  off  in  membep- 
ship  w^as  (*idy  about  2,840,  The  ^beline  in  total  membership  was 
eonfined  to  the  latter  part  of  1904  and  fhe  earlier  months  of  1005. 
In  the  spring  of  1905  an  increase  of  juembership  was  noticed  and 
continued  through  the  balance  of  the  year,  increasing  8,705  in  the 
I  six  months  fTom  April  1  to  Septend>er  30. 

Of  the  2,402  unions,  with  a  ti»tal  niemliership  of  'AH3,2M  on  Sep- 
tend>er  30,  1905,  667  unions  having  a  membership  of  251,277  were 
located  in  New  York  City.  There  were  18  unions  witii  a  membership 
of  3  J64  composed  entirely  of  women,  ami  in  the  unions  coiiiposed  of 
both  males  and  females  there  were  8,501  femah^  unionists,  making  a 
i<:>tal  of  12,265  female  members  of  trade  unions,  of  whom  6,653  w^ere 
in  the  clothing  and  textile  industries,  2,729  in  the  tobacco  industries, 
1,217  in  the  printing,  binding,  etc.,  industries,  and  732  in  the  theaters 
and  mnsic  industries. 

The  following  table  gives  the  menil>ership  of  trade  unions,  by 
industries,  on  July  1  for  the  years  1894  and  1895,  October  31,  1896, 
and  September  30,  for  the  years  from  1897  to  1905. 


ll£Mfil£HSHir  OF  TllADE  UNIONS.  BY  INnUSTRIES,  ISHl  TO  190i5.(») 


iDdustiy. 


nullilinf?,  stono  working,  rtc 

Clothing  urid  k'Xliles _ , 

HclaJb,  nijichm«r>%  Ma<l  ablpbtilldlQg..... 

T  ran  «  porta  t  Ion , 

PiinUnsr,  binding,  etc - 

ToLi:»«?o. 


I 


Fo<xli%nd  lif|iiors ...,**. 

Then  UTS  una  muaic 

Wood  working  and  fumlturp-, 
R<>$itniirunt'«  and  mUtU  tmde.. 
l*uJ)lic  <'mvloyTnent.  „,_.„,,, 

Bi*ititm«ry  trigin<>mtn 

'  Jf  be  •ItaDfOua 


ToUl. 


ISM. 


lo.iai 

8,722 
6.340 
A,  (MS 

5,im 

1.6«4 

975 

1.341 


I«>fi. 


f 


1«00. 


53.663  I 
51,921  t 
9,328  I 
19, 1^ 

9,080  j 
6,210  I 
•7,827  I 
4,477 
l.SRO 
1,904 
1,105 
2.135 


M.3S3 
30.093 
11.333 
23,460 
13.948 
1^,790 
7,153 
7,30D 
4.050 
3,437 
903 
1.299 
2.104 


um. 


53.303 
32.147 
10,L24 
23,1*33 
13.413 
9.0B7 
0,621 
0.990 
3,975 
3*  217 
l,fi«7 
2,943 
2,080 


I5r,m  I    180|231  I    170,390 


Industry. 


1901. 


10O2. 


[  Building,  ston*^  wnf  king,  etc 

|lCtr?t]iixig  find  t<?j[tlk'».. ., 

"lletftli,  nniehlmry, and  sblpbi 

C!ntflftI»^Ttation. , 

PiteUnje,  biDdinK^cto 

pob«i3CO,  _ _._ 

[Food  and  llqnors 

f  Tb<%ters  and  niu»lc 

I  H'o<xl  wo  iking  And  fiimilure. 

I  K<piitnurantfl  und  retail  tnide 

"t  itiooft  ry  imgjnemcn 


Total.... 245,3Rl 


79,7a5 

28,783 

24,153 

32,079 

17.145 

]2,349 

8*067 

9,008 

8,037 

fi^lfiO 

7,14B 

fttOOft 

0,575 


I 


K732 
41.843 
25.616 
37,923 
18.0*^1 
10,210 
8,729 
11,683 
8,113 
A.3£>4 
8.142 
7.506 
7,124 


90,817 
46, 9M 
38,201 
42,824 
21.170 
11.049 
12,538 
11,588 
12,247 
R.SIO 
9.100 
»,111 
15,043 


I 


37tV,  141 


329,101 


108,454 


1603. 


110.173 
40.961 

48,230 
(i3.791 
23,915 
12,435 
15,757 
11,074 
Id,91C 
12.389 
9,753 
11.1G6 
18.418 


18B8. 


fle,C76 
20,444 
IUC21 
19,065 
15,090 
B,880 
0,409 
9.84D 
4.408 
3,419 

i,mf 

3.738 
1.962 


171,007 


19DL 


11^879 
30,000 
30.971 
73,965 
25,  S« 
13,354 
15.  »M 
13,014 
12,771 
12,704 
9,538 
12,702 
12,270 


70,031 

29 1, 644 
17,779 
25.961 
10,051 
8,886 
7,935 
9.518 
6,571 
3.551 
3.797 
5,204 
4,073 


309^020 


1905, 


133,008 
34.400 
34,108 

ti2,871 
20,193 
12,116 
13.003 
13,234 
I], 179 
10.307 
9.346 
12.037 
10,005 


395,  W»    »  361, 070 

I 


a  The  d< tailed  tlgiin?8  in  thU  Ublf  do  not  in  nil  cusra  «gnc»  with  Agunra  prcwnted  in  reports 
isarli^T  v<*i  ra;  no  prtdftnation  is  fflv<»n. 
t>  Thl5  iM  DQt  thi6  correct  totnl  of  the  itvma  ahown,  but  U  Ibc  toUl  given  In  the  origiiuil  report. 
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'JhLKTW   OF  THE   BtJBEAU    OF   LABOft* 

niimbrr  and  rm>mlK!r»}tip  af  tmtle  uuiuiin  in  N<^w  York  City 
jaa  ror  tliB  State  exclusive  of  New  I'ork  C'ity  far  the  3'ear»  entiog 
cfeptambor  30,  18f»S  tu  1905,  arp  shown  in  tht^  following  tablr: 

mMBEU  ANIi  MEM14EES11IP  OF  TUADE  IKIONS  IN   NEW   YfiRK  CITY    ANr>  UTRtn 
_  LOCALITIES  IN  THK  »TATE.  YEARS  ENDING  BUVTEUUEU  ai.  li<H  TO  |«Q&. 


ICfsafeiiMllI^  ttl  «tila»  l»^ 

YcHf  tending  SrpU'uiU  r  'M- 

New 
Yort 
City, 

OthfF 

lOCILtltfM. 

Th* 

York 

441 
fiOQ 

0m 

4M7 

l.fiiVy 
L^34 

I,«3if7 

00  KTT 

344,212        151.  JKO 

2S4,71lf        IMUfi? 

' —  •••- • .-* * 

m 

i,« 

iKl*377 

m^oAo 

aa,i» 

OHIO. 

Twenhtninth  Annual  Reimri  of  the  Buremt  of  iAihor  HUUiMtim  ^f  (Ai  ^ 
SUiic  of  Ohm,  fnr  ihr  year  1903,     M*  I>,  Ratchford,  ConunifisinufL 
620  pp. 

Tho  wuhji.H*ts  prt^sit^otiHl  in   tlii^s   report   arc:  LawB  governing  the 

abnr  buroau^  and  rpeent  court  decisions  i^lating  to  labor,  2o  pa^^^^s; 

inonunu'tures.   *A'2i]   pa^'es;  pnsott    Intjnr,   5   pn^es;  coal    minings  2\^ 

pa<;c.s;  free  public  eniploynient  offices,  17  pages;  list  of  bureaus  of 

labor  in  the  United  vStates,  3  pauses. 

Manufactures.  -Tables  are  <i:iven  for  1904,  showinj^,  by  industries 
for  each  of  the  five  principal  cities,  the  remaining  cities  and  vnlla^s, 
and  totals  for  the  State,  the  nund)er  of  establishments  reported,  cap- 
ital invested,  value  of  goods  manufactured,  amount  paid  for  rent, 
taxes,  and  insurance;  amount  of  wages  paid,  number  of  employees 
and  of  salaried  office  help;  nund)er  of  males  and  females  employed; 
nund)er  of  persons  em|)loyed,  by  occupations;  average  number  of 
days  worked,  average  chiily  wages,  aTcrage  yearly  earnings,  and  hours 
of  labor.  Other  tables  show,  by  industries,  the  number  in  each  occu- 
pation affected  by  a  change  of  wages  (hiring  the  year. 

The  7,7G1  establisliments  from  which  returns  were  received  for  1904 
reported  an  invested  caj)ital  of  $405,832,627;  goods  produced  or 
manufactured  to  the  value  of  $720,062,042.75.  Wages  paid  268,716 
males  and  53,562  females,  or  a  total  of  322,278  employees,  aggregated 
$104,316,934.00,  and  salaries  aggregating  $35,179,399.20  were  paid  to 
32,498  employed  as  office  helpers,  etc.  During  the  year  22,368  per- 
sons received  an  average  increase  in  wages  of  0.5  per  cent,  and  21,322 
persons  suffered  an  average  reduction  in  wages  of  1.8  per  cent. 

The  number  of  establishments  reporting  in  1904  was  200  less  than  in 
1903;  the  value  of  manufactured  products  was  $38,376,916.50  below 
that  of  1903,  and  the  amount  paid  in  wages  decreased  $8,168,342.79. 
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The  aggregate  invested  capital  exceeded  that  reported  for  1903  by 
$19,937,302,  and  the  salaries  paid  superintendents,  office  help,  etc., 
showed  an  increase  of  $1,335,203.88. 

Prison  Labor. — In  the  twelve  penal  and  reformatory  institutions 
investigated  there  were  found  5,151  prisoners,  of  whom  2,220  were 
emj)lo3'ed  in  productive  labor,  2,733  in  unproductive  labor,  and  198 
were  idle.  Tables  are  given  showing  the  class  of  goods  or  wares 
manufactured,  systems  of  labor,  and  number  of  prisoners  engaged  in 
each  trade  compared  with  the  number  of  free  laborers  engaged  in  like 
industries  in  the  State. 

Coal  Mining. — Tables  are  given  by  counties  showing  mines  report- 
ing, average  employees,  capital  invested,  rent,  taxes  and  insurance 
paid,  wages  and  salaries  paid,  value  of  output,  etc. 

The  following  comparative  table  presents  a  summary  of  these  sta- 
tistics for  the  years  1903  and  1904: 


STATISTICS  OF  COAL  MINING  IN  OHIO,  1903  AND  1904. 


Items 


Number  of  mines  reporting 

Average  number  of  employees  (monthly) 

Average  number  of  salaried  employees  (monthly). 

Invested  capital 

Value  of  production 

Amount  paid  for  rent,  tuxes,  and  Insurance 

Amount  of  wages  paid 

Ajuount  of  salaries  paid 

Average  davs  worked  per  employee 

Average  dally  wages  per  employee 

Average  yearly  earnings  per  employee. : 

Average  hours  of  daily  work 

Number  affected  by  advance  In  wages 

Number  affected  by  reduction  in  wages 

Average  per  cent  advance  In  wages 

Average  per  cent  nnluction  in  wages 


1903. 


'  675 

38,460 

901 

$32,851,018.00 

$28,130,893.33 

$888,580.30 

I  $19,113,466.75 

$900,2S6.92 

101 

$2.60 

$496.60 

8 

26,850 


12.6 


1U04. 


j    Increase  + , 
I    decrease  — . 


37,  OW 

1,014 

$30,661,245.00 

$24,703,137.47 

$778. 159. 40 

$18,718,:M0.43 

$984,220.56 

173 

$2.46 

$425.58 

8 

64 

29,343 

9.4  I 

5.6  , 


+  21 

+  544 

+  lU 

+$3,807,227.00 
-$3,432,755.8B 

-  $110,420.90 

-  $395,217.32 
+      $83,933.&1 

18 

$0.14 

$71.02 


26,886 

29,343 

3.1 

5.6 


Fbee  Public  Employment  Offices. — In  addition  to  an  itemized 
statement  of  the  expense  of  each  office  for  the  year  ending  October  31, 
1905,  and  text  reports  from  each  of  the  five  offices,  tables  are  given 
showing  by  years  the  results  of  the  operation  of  each  office  from  its 
organization,  and  for  each  week  of  the  year  ending  October  26,  1905. 

The  following  table  shows  the  operations  of  the  five  free  public 
emplojTnent  offices  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending  October  26,  1905: 

OPERATIONS  OF  FREE   PUBLIC   EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES,  YEAR   ENDING   (KTOBEU 

26,  1905. 


City. 


I  Situations  wanted. '       Help  wan tc<i.      |   Po.sit ions  secured. 
I    Males.      Females.     Males.    !  Females.  I    Males.     Females. 


Cleveland.. 
Columbus. 
Cincinnati. 

Davton 

Tofedo 


ToUl 13,216  '      10,380 

I 


2,07R  ' 
1,»13  ' 
3,071 
3,292  ' 
2,832  ! 

2,565 
2,561 
1,993 
2,005 
1,256 

2,306 
2,230 
2.684 
3,416 
2,971 

3.076 
3,751 
2,387 
6,275 
1.629 

1.629 
1.806 
2,665 
3,014 
1,'223 

13,607  '      16,118         10,339 


2,299 
2,341 
1,714 
1,937 
1,020 

9,311 
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f        lization  in  1800  of  the  Hvc  free  public  emplojineiit 

f6  WBTB  Has  been  a  total  of  406^020  applications  for  situations 

iitedt  ^S.'i^TSS  applications  for  help  wtinte<l,  and  240,865  posdtioDs 

curt^d*     Of  ajiplications  for  i^ituatJonij  59.20  per  cent  were  filJeil, 

-id  of  applications  {or  help  07  J5  per  cent  were  fiJled. 

The  expenses  of  tlie  five  offices  for  the  year  ending  October  31  ^ 

'ih  (excliuling  salaries),  were  $2^250*8^;  of  which  the  expenses  of 

I  Cleveland  oJIifce  were  $407.52;  the  Coluaibu»  office,  1416.05:  the 

cinnati  office,  5515.77;  the  Daytpn  office,  $45LU9;  and  the  Toledo 

nee^  S456r56. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Annufd  HepitH  nfihr  Seerdffnj  of  Ink  nm  I  Affulrs  of  the  Commonweals 
o/Pennmjlmma.  Vol  XXXIII,  1005.  Part  III,  InduBlrial  Statis- 
tics.    Robert*  C.  Bair,  Cliief  of  Bureau,     G22  pp. 

The  following  subjectB  are  pres^ented  in  this  report:  New  legislatioT!. 

22  pa|?€»s;  eomparative  istatistics  of  manufacturer,  400  piiges;  statis- 

r*s  of  iron,  i*teelj  und  tin-plate  production,  24  pages j  stuti^tie^  of 

il  mining,  37  pages;  strikea  and  lockouts,  causes  piven  for  days 

t  in  manufacturing  industries*,  and  coinmf^nts  on  trade  conditioni* 
1905,  20  pages;  labor  statji^tics,  43  pa^es;  textile  industries,  36 

f^M'f  collated  summaries,  1806-1905,  27  pages. 

Nkw  LK(risLATi*r\.— The  text  of  a  law  retjidatin)^  the  oniploT^-nient 
of  minors  in  anthracite  coal  mines  or  collieries,  and  also  one  regulating 
the  employnu  lit,  in  all  kinds  of  industrial  establishments,  of  women 
and  children  einployod  at  wages  or  salary,  and  to  provide  for  the  safety 
of  all  employees  in  certahi  nonindustrial  buildings,  etc.,  passed  by 
the  legislature  in  1905,  are  reproduced. 

C\)MPAUATivE  Statistics  of  Manufactures. — In  this  chapter  a 
series  of  tables  is  given  showing  for  each  of  84  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, capital  inv(»sted,  cost  of  basic  materials,  days  in  operation, 
persons  ( mployed,  aggregate  wages,  value  of  product,  and  other  data 
for  each  year  from  1S96  to  1905,  as  reported  by  710  identical  establish- 
ments.    The  following  summary  shows  the  more  important  items: 

COMrAUATlVE  STATISTK  S  OF  7IU  IDENTKAL  MANUFACTURING  ESTABLISHMENTS, 

1,S<M)   TO    11)0.".. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS  OF  710  IDENTICAL  MANUFACTURING  ESTABLISHMENTS, 

1R96  TO  1905— Concluded. 


Yoar. 


Persons 
omploycd. 


im\ ; 

1897 1 

1S»S I 

istK) 

1900 

1901 

iy(»2 

11103 

1««M 

llOo 


122.  i:« 
127. 4«l 
141.810 
lf>3.  (M 
175.  .'iOl  I 
183,  '83  I 
IW.lM.'i  ' 

2a<.s3s  ■ 

183.S3:i  ' 
202. 4(M 


AggregaU^ 
wages  paid. 


S46. 7,M\,  124 
47.852.604 
57,312.(>59 
70.<M4.181 
76,838.G28 
82. 11.0.. •W7 
93.«>47.7<)6 
98.'2o0.805 
84. 4sS,  S63 
97. 4(>3. 104 


Average 

yeariy 

earnings. 


$.'W2.f« 
375.43 
404.12 
433.42 
437.82 
448.52 
481.92 
482.04 
450.57 
481.54 


Average 
dally  wag»*s. 


11.43 
1.32 
1.41 
1.50 
1.52 
1.53 
1.04 
l.(JO 
l.U) 
1.03 


Value  of 
product  per 
employee. 


Per  cent  of 
wages  of 
value  of 
product. 


$1,390.28 
1.4.'e.37 
1.533.74 
1.754.05 
1.852.76 
1.8.50.76 
1.994.44 
1.914.38 
1.818.74 
1.977.81 


27.5 
26.2 
26.4 
24.7 
23.8 
24.3 
24.1 
25.2 
25.3 
24.3 


Other  tables  .show  llio  hicreaso  or  decrease  in  the  prmcipal  items  for 
each  year  as  compared  with  the  next  preceding  year,  and  for  1905 
compared  with  1806:  averajjje  yearly  earnings,  1896  and  1905,  and 
the  difFerenco  in  earnings  in  77  industries  in  which  an  increase  was 
reported  and  in  7  industries  in  whidi  a  decrease  was  reported;  aver- 
age yoarly  and  daily  earnings  of  males,  females,  and  minors  in  190.>, 
by  industries. 

Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin-Platk  PRoorc-TioN. — The  following  sum- 
mar}-  statements  show  the  more  important  items  for  the  year  1905 
relating  to  tlie  production  of  pig  iron,  steel,  rolled  iron  and  steel,  and 
tin  plate: 

Vir,    IKON. 

Capital  invested $133, 136, 11^5 

Gro.sK  toiKs  of  prcnluction 10,  570,  803 

Rtali/ed  value $162,  716. 176 

Value  of  b;u<ir  material $S1,  370.  127 

Average  day.^  in  <»perat ion :i30 

Total  employees 16,  747 

Aggrc-gate  wages  paid $10,  502.  928 

Average  y(»arly  i-amings $628.  94 

Average*  da ily  \vagc»s $1 .  91 

Cost  of  labor  per  ton $1. 00 

Tonnage  per  man  per  day 1.  91 

.STKKI.. 

Groiss  tons  of  pnKluetion: 

Bessemer 4,  494,  268 

Open-hearth,  a<'id  pnx-(»ss 778,  434 

Open-lumrth,  basie  pnn-ess 5,  '^2:i.  182 

Cruriblo  and  other  pnxesses 82.  951 

Total 10,  678.  8:i5 

KOLLEU    IRON    AND    STKEL. 

Capital  inv(^tcHl $275,  728, 193 

Gn)sp  tons  of  production: 

Rails 1,113,841 

Iron  and  atw?!  structural  shapes 1, 389,  709 

304b— No.  70—07 13 


iSTIN   OF  XH£   UUUfJkV   OJT    I^JJiOft. 

Mi  muQ  ftiiw     («> ) .*.*.....**.-.-  2, 310,  iTf 

tnaaiib jmdf]    iM........ -,,,,..,..,..,.>-.,--_.  <H2:i 

Ollitriol»dptt*..iinii^. ...- V-, .-.. 4,lii,8» 

total .-,„-...„.,,..-..-.... , -•...  »,2Hj,wn 

tsc  of  iwodtici  ( iitit  Imltt^l tn|r  f lie  tm*pbit o  w<»flu) , fS86« Mi^lB? 

tit  n)^#  fnipliiy^iw  ( is«H  i  no  hi  d  i  tig  ihof^*  t  ti  t  in  -pla  to  W(irk«) .........  UI«iB 

>1  tniijiktyt'iM  I  iirti  [rirlmltn^  tlvupi^  iti  t  tt)-|ilgl4t  worip^K  ..>...««•..««  113^  M 

|.^t p  TTttgai  I>ttt0  ftdiiU  milk*  t*un>i(j^t'L^»,  .,„...,....,,*.....,,,..  f?0, 812,  M 

^•gat  0  inffi»  paid  a11  ismploytHs* .....,,*,., $79, 013^  U 

- ragt'  day»  in  vpf^mUim.     , ,      ..,,*. .,*,»,,., , fi97 

w»^p  y<^/l  V  4.<su^it)^  uf  imIuU  umW  t^mploy^i**!* .....,,.  IQO  {6 

t*mgi>  ytm  rly  i^rn  ing><  of  all  rftijjli>y  f'<-5  .. ,. ^  .,..._,.  ^ ^  ^  ,  fiM.  19 

'omi^r'  rltt-ily  wugt*6^  tit  ud  ull  Li*ak*  r  inpluy^w*  ,..♦.,* , ,. .--  tSLK 

Tu^K*  ibtly  y,'i\^m  ol  all  pjopbyw?*!.,. „..„,_„ ..., |e,  1| 

tag*-  Miliir  pf*t  Um ,,.»*.i.,» , ^--,*,..-  liB^fr 

ft fll kbor  pi^r  tan ,--..,-,... .,-,*..-,- --p -..,,..*,,*•  •  17.70 

fix   ri.ATK   (IILJIC1C*PI.ATJI   WOltKH)- 

piUil  iiivwtcd  (JO  pliiutw) „-.....,  laTSi,  I» 

Uih  ot  pfuduilUjn  uf  Ukck  pkti^:  . 

Ktd liiinwi  . .  , , . — .. . .*..,*,-.....  m,m&.m^ 

Vaiuv ni proiiuri _ , — ...  — _ , _ _ ,  f  19, mm, mB 

Adult  inalo  cinployf'CJ^ 7.  0C7 

Total  cinployoos 8, 2S0 

Aggregate  wages  paid  adult  inah*  ciuployces $5,  166.  ^% 

Agj^r^'gatc  wages  paid  all  eniplnyei^s $5,  269.  152 

Average  days  in  operation 269 

A  verag<'  yearly  earnings  of  adult  male  einploytH'S $64S.  -17 

Average  yearly  earnings  •»{  all  employees v $636. 37 

Average  daily  wages  of  adidt  nv,\\r  employees $2.  41 

Average  daily  wages  of  :dl  employees $2.  36 

TIN    JM.ATK    (l)irriN(i     WOHKH). 

Cai)ital  invested  {:\  plants-i $1,  309.  080 

Pounds  of  production  of  tin  and  terne  plate 33,068.  ».tO 

Value  of  ])roduet $1,  5(i0,  582 

Male  employees 2(M 

Total  <'mployees 247 

Aggregate  wages  paid  male  eniployees $114,  181 

Aggregate  wages  paid  idl  employees $126,  912 

Average  dayt*  in  operation 288 

Averaixe  yearly  earnings  of  maJe  employees $559.  75 

Averagi'  yearly  earnings  of  all  emjiloyees $517. 86 

Avera^t*  daily  wuges  of  male  employees $1.  94 

Average  daily  w;jges  of  all  employees fl. 80 

e  lnilu<llng  2<M  172  tons  of  black  plate  and  other  sbwU  nuule  by  the  tiil-pUta  vorluu 
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Statistics  of  Coal  Mining. — The  following  tables  give  a  statis- 
tical summary  of  the  operations  of  the  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal  mines  in  the  State  for  1905: 

ANTHRACITE  AND  BITUMINOUS  COAL  OPERATIONS,  IfiO). 


Items. 


AnthraciU 
coal. 


Number  of  mines  In  operation 291  1,  IW 

Miners «),1A>  108,216 

Inside  workmen 72, 5%  23. 743 

Outside  workman 54,744  16,148 

Aggregate  wagi>8  paid  to  miners $27,742,023  S50,3H7,074 

Aggregate  wages  paid  to  Inside  workmen ;    $35,964,046  $1S,22D,620 

Aggregate  wages  paid  to  outside  workmen. <    $23,472,188  $8,411,286 

Average  days  In  operation 232  •225 

Average  yearly  earnings  (all  employees) $.'i20. 57  %'iXL6S 

Average  yearly  earnings  (miners  onlv) ,          $600.34  $401.29 

Average  daily  wages  (all  employees) " !              $2. 24  $2. 21 

Avemge  daily  wages  (miners  only) $2.97  $2.18 

N umber  of  tons  mined  and  marketed 61, 634, 226  116, 263, 504 

Mfekfket  value  of  product  on  board  cars $143,048,605  (*) 

Market  value  of  product  at  mines (ft)  $104, 231, 121 

Average  tons  mined  per  miner  per  year 1,533.72  I  1,137 

Average  tons  mined  per  miner  per  day 6. 61  5 

Nu  mber  of  coke  ovens 38, 9S9 

Tons  of  coked  coaL \ 27,041,826 


Bituminous 
coal. 


a  Average  number  of  days  eoke  workers  were  employed  was  26L  h  Xot  reported. 

In  addition  to  the  above  coal-mining  operations,  there  were  53 
plants  employing  1,490  persons,  engaged  in  washing  coal  from  culm 
banks  at  the  mines.  The  plants  washed  2,904,900  tons  of  coal,  which 
had  a  market  value  of  $1,818,062.  Wages  paid  in  this  industry 
aggregated  $574,329,  makhig  the  average  yearly  earnings  per 
employee  $397.  There  were  also  48  plants  engaged  in  dredging  coal 
from  the  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill  rivers,  giving  an  average 
employment  of  200  days  to  174  men,  to  whom  wages  amounting  to 
$33,320  were  paid.  There  were  84,924  tons  of  coal  raised,  having  a 
market  value  of  $73,849. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts. — Data  relative  to  strikes  and  lockouts 
are  reported  for  several  industries.  The  information  given  shows  for 
each  strike  reported  the  tiftie  lost,  cause  of  dispute,  method  of  settle- 
ment, result,  and  number  of  persons  involved. 

Labor  Statistics. — Statistics  are  presented  for  the  different 
industries,  showing  the  number  of  establishments  making  returns  and 
data  relative  to  employees  as  follows:  Number,  number  owning  their 
own  homes,  average  rent  paid  by  those  renting,  hours  of  daily  work, 
and  nationality. 

Returns  from  47  pig-iron  companies  showed  that  429  working 
people  owned  their  homes,  that  the  average  annual  rental  for  those 
paying  rent  was  $75,  and  that  the  average  hours  the  furnaces  were 
in  blast  were  148  per  week;  that  of  the  8,665  persons  for  whom 
nationality  was  reported  3,373  were  Americans.  Returns  from  156 
iron  and  steel  companies  showed  that  3,393  working  people  owned 
their  homes,  that  the  average  annual  rental  for  those  renting  was 
$127,  that  the  average  hours  of  work  per  week  were  65,  and  that  of 


|«L£IIK    or   t£I£   BUil£^ll    Or  L-lBufi* 

taB  for  whoiii  imtwmslilj  was  n^pdrted  2S,468  weie 

w     n«wwrS8  &um  115  anthmciia  eotil  tHmipamee  reporting 

weu  mat  5^401    workiiiig  people    omiett    tbeir  homes,  thai  the 

'jn;^  anniuil  n^ntal  for  th<m^  rpntin^  waa  978,  tliat   tbc  aTrmgo 

•kir  workiiig  Iititir&  mtv&  5S,  antJ  that  of  the  9*2^4^^  employeee»  for 

irn    DaiiotiisUtT  was   rr parted  2.'>,0O5  wpre  AtnffricAnd.      In  tlie 

*jiriiiiou4  (um)  tiiiiiiiig  470  euinpanii^,  etiiploytng  74,461    |K?r90Eii 

r  IG  }'eafB  of  agpr  report  6,§02  men  as  oniimg  their  homes,  atiil  t^O 

ipatiii'tt  n*|>cirt  that  the  av4Tii^''  annunl  rental  fur   iho^*  paying 

%  was  I6S.     Tlip  average  workini:  hotUB  per  week,  as  nep*irteij  liy 

r  companies,  wi*n^  10,     W  tlw  55*3^  |M*rsoii^  fur  whom  natioii- 

^  wa«i  reported  17,347  were  Ainerbans. 

EXTIKE  LvprsTKiKf^^—Ketnrm  made  in  11*05  hy  487   t-^^tablisb- 
Dla  engaged  in  the  textiJe  hi<luslrtei%  in  Philadelphia  showed  the 
■ra^*  niimbrr  of  eiitplovi^e^  to  l>e  <>4,H34   (22«583   iaak<^,   26>733 
lab^,  and  5^.^18  children),  to  wlioni  were  paid  au  aggregate  of 
',571,872  in  wages.     The  average  j'early  earnings  were  sm  follows; 
nil  eftiployfM?iif,  $411.64;   miiles,  $555*02 :   fe maters,  $3^19.60,  and  of 
dren,  $173.84.     The  eatabltshmenta  were  in  operiitioti  during  the 
r  u!i  average  uf  2HI  dayi«s,  the  average  houri^  oflabtir  per  wcH^k  wej« 
md  ih*^  totui  value  of  product  (not  including  40  dyeing,  hh^aehipg, 
fini.?>hhr*;  jiliUitH  rinl  rf*[M>rtintj  vahie  of  !*rt>'lnr(  i  ^vms  $*>*», i^7l  "^^'^ 
Of  the  24,244  persons  employed  in  these  iinhistries  for  whom  nation- 
ality w:is  i<'i)oite<l  Mi/M'"}  were  Americans. 
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AUSTRIA. 

Die  ArbeitseinsteUungen  und  Au^spemingen  in  Osterreich  wdhrend  des 
Jahres  1904.  Die  ArbeitseinsteUungen  und  Aussperrungen  in 
Osterreich  wdhrend  des  Jahres  1905.  Herausgegeben  vom  k.  k. 
Arbeitsstatistischen  Amte  ini  Handelsministerium.  394  pp.; 
564  pp. 

T)iese  are  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  annual  reports  of  the  Austrian 
Government  on  strikes  and  lockouts.  The  information,  which  is 
compiled  by  the  Austrian  biu'cau  of  labor  statistics,  is  given  in  the 
form  of  an  analysis  and  six  tables,  showing  for  the  years  1904  and 
1905,  respectively:  (1)  Strikes  according  to  geographical  distribu- 
tion; (2)  strikes  according  to  industries;  (3)  general  summary  of 
strikes;  (4)  comparative  summary  of  strikes  for  the  ten-year  period 
ending  with  the  yeai  'overed  by  the  report;  (5)  details  for  each  strike 
in  the  year  covered  b^  the  report;  (6)  details  for  each  lockout  in  the 
year  covered  by  the  report.  An  appendix  to  each  volume  gives  a 
brief  review  of  industrial  and  labor  conditions  in  Austria,  statistics  of 
trade  unions,  and  notes  concerning  the  strikes  and  lockouts  reported 
in  the  preceding  pages  of  the  report. 

Strikes  in  1904. — The  number  of  strikes,  the  number  of  estab- 
lishments affected,  and  the  number  of  strikers  in  1904  were  consid- 
erably above  the  average  for  the  eleven-year  period  beginning  with 
1894.  There  were  606,629  days  lost  by  the  persons  directly  affected 
in  1904  on  account  of  strikes,  or  21.2  per  cent  more  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  During  the  year  there  were  414  strikes,  which  affected 
2,704  establishments.  Of  a  total  of  99,828  employees  in  the  estab- 
lishments affected,  64,227  participated  in  the  strikes  and  9,301  others 
were  throwTi  out  of  emplojTiient  on  account  of  them,  the  strikers 
representing  64.3  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  employees  in  the 
establishments  affected.  The  average  number  of  strikers  in  each 
strike  was  155.  Of  the  total  strikers,  90.9  per  cent  were  males  and 
9.1  per  cent  were  females.  After  the  strikes  58,907  strikers  were 
reemployed  and  2,817  new  employees  took  the  places  formerly  occu- 
pied by  strikers. 
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luiiuwi  tabli?  shows »  by  intlustrie«»  tlii*  niiitiber  of  slrikc^t^ 
kt)jmhtiieiit3  1  ret^ti**l,  ^triker^  ami  others  thrown  out  of  emploj- 
Qt,  etc.,  during  the  year  1904: 
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The  building  trades  had  the  lart^est  number  of  strikes  (80)  in  1904, 
whik^  the  hirj^est  number  of  strikers  (19,614)  was  in  the  mining  and 
metalhu^gical  grou])  of  industries.  Next  in  importance  with  regard 
to  the  number  of  strikers  involved  was  the  group  of  building  trades 
with  15,947  persons.  Of  all  the  strikers  diu-ing  the  year,  55.4  per 
c^»nt  were  engaged  in  these  two  groups  of  industries. 
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The  following  table  shows  tlie  causes  of  the  strikes  for  1904,  by 
industries: 

STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES  AND  CAUSES,  1904. 

(Strikes  due  to  two  or  moro  causes  h«ve  been  tabulated  under  each  cause;  honce  tho  industry  totals 
for  this  table,  if  computed,  would  not  agree  with  those  for  the  prpoeding  tablo.] 


Industry. 
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As  in  previous  years,  the  most  frequent  causes  of  strikes  were  the 
demands  for  increased  wages  and  for  reduction  of  hoiu*s.  The  de- 
mand for  increased  wages  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  other  demands 
figured  in  213  strikes,  and  that  for  reduction  of  hours  in  91  strikes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  strikes, 'by  industries: 


STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES  AND  RESULTS.  1904. 


Industry. 
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tmber  of  sitrikrj^  in  liiiM,  24-4  per  cent  siicrwdcd, 

jter  cent  ffuc«5e€ile«l  p^rlly,  ami  31.2  per  eeal   failed.     Of  (W 

M  nuinl^^r  i>f  ?*trifo»r**,  18.6  per  rent  were  eiijf»pi*4l  in  striki*s  which 

saetl^^d,  4L3  per  cent  iti  strikps  which  sueeeeiled  partlj^  and  404 

eeni  in  ulrike^  which  failciL 

rhe  fullowin|;r  table  ahciwg  the  n^^iilts  of  thp  ^Lrikes  ill  1904^  acTord* 
to  their  durAttun: 

STRIKES,  BY  DURATION  \KD  RESUl^Tft,  1904^ 
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lUKBs  IS  !l*0t5. — The  number  of  j^trikpj^^  the  number  of  c^tal^ 

.^nentH  iiffetrtecl,  ftTul  tho  lUunhtT  f>f  strikers  in  11*05  were    ri>  f     nfy 
C()nsi(l(*ra])ly  above  the  avera<^e  for  the  twelve-year  period  beginning 
witli  ]S9l,  but  also  showed  a  marked  inerease  over  the  preceding  A'ear. 
There  were   1,1.j1,.S10  days  lost   by  the  persons  directly  affected  in 
190')  on  aeeount  of  strikes,  or  S9.8  per  eent  more  than  in  the  year  1904. 
Durinj=:  the  year  there  were  080  strikes,  which  affeeted  3,803  establish- 
ments.    Of   a    total    of    150,590    em[>loyees    in    the    establisbments 
affeeted,  99,591    {)artieij)aled    in    the   strikes  and  1 1,340  others   were 
thrown   oni    of  employment   on    aeeount   of   them,   the  strikei*s  rep- 
reseniinjj:  Oo.t)  per  eent  of  the  total  number  of  employees  in  the  estal> 
lishmdits  affected.     The  avera|re  numlxT  of  strikers  in  each   strike 
was  145.     Of   the  total   strikers,  <S4.4  per  cent  v.ere   males    and  15.6 
pc  r  cent  were  females.     After  the  strikes,  92,922  strikers  were  reein- 
j)loyed  and  3,270  new  employees  took  the  places  formerly  occupied 
bv  strikers. 
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The  following  table  shows,  by  indiistries,  the  number  of  strikes, 
establishments  affected,  strikers  and  others  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, et<5.,  during  the  year  1905: 


STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  1905. 


Industry. 
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Total 
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The  jjjroup  of  building  trades  had  the  largest  number  of  strikes, 
strikers,  and  establishments  affected;  of  the  total  strikers  during  1905, 
35,024,  or  35.2  per  cent,  were  persons  engaged  in  this  industry.  Next 
in  importance  with  regard  to  the  number  of  strikers  involved  was 
the  group  of  mining  and  metallurgical  industries,  with  10,100  persons. 
Of  all  the  strikei-s  during  the  year,  45.3  per  cent  were  engaged  in 
these  two  groups  of  industries. 
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As  in  previous  years,  the  most  frequent  causes  of  strikes  were  the 
demands  for  increased  wages  and  for  reduction  of  hours.  The 
demand  for  increased  wages  alone  or  m  conjunction  with  other 
demands  figured  in  402  strikes,  and  that  for  i-eduction  of  hours  in  151 
strikes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  strikes,  by  industries: 

STUIKKS.  BY    INDISTRIES    AND    RESTLTS.  190r,. 
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Of  the  total  number  of  strikes  in  1905,  21. S  per  cent  succeeded, 
51.2  per  cent  succeeded  partly,  and  27  per  cent  failed.  Of  the  total 
number  of  strikers,  14  per  cent  were  engaged  in  strikes  which  suc- 
ceeded, 71.6  per  cent  in  strikes  which  succeeded  partly,  and  14.4  per 
cent  in  strikes  which  failed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  the  strikes  in  1905,  accord- 
ing to  their  duration: 

STRIKES.  BY   DrU.VTIOX   AND   RESULTS.  lOa".. 
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Strikes  during  Twelve  Years. — The  sununarie^  for  the  years 
1894  to  1905  were  compiled  partly  from  the  report  for  1905  and  partly 
from  previous  reports.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  and 
extent  of  the  strikes  in  Austria  for  the  period  during  which  the  minis- 
try of  commerce  has  published  reports  on  strikes: 


STRIKES,  BY  YEARS.  1804  TO  1905. 
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The  number  of  strikes  and  the  number  of  strikers  for  each  year 
for  the  twelve-year  period  are  shown  l>y  industries  in  the  following 
two  tables: 
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'llic  causes  of  strikes  for  tli<^  twelve-year  j)eri()d  are  sliowii  in  the 
f()ll()\vin<^  t:il)le,  the  cause  and  not   tlie  strike  Ixintr  made   the  unit: 
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The  following  table  shows,  for  both  strikes  and  strikers,  during 
each  year  of  the  period,  the  results  expressed  in  percentages: 


STRIKES,  BY  RESULTS.  1804  TO  1905. 
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Number. 
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31.2 
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22.0 
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Lockouts. — There  were  6  lockouts  reported  in  1904,  1  each  being 
due  to  the  attempts  of  employees  to  form  a  union,  to  the  demand  of 
employees  for  the  abolition  of  piecework  and  for  a  nine-hour  day, 
and  to  the  demand  for  reduction  of  hours,  while  3  were  undertaken  to 
force  strikers  in  other  departmenti^  to  resume  work. 

In  1905  there  were  17  lockouts,  of  which  8  were  undertaken  to 
compel  strikers  to  return  to  work,  3  were  against  unionism,  4  against 
demands  of  employees  for  increase  of  wages,  and  in  2  cases  the  lock- 
outs were  caused  by  cessation  of  work  by  the  employees,  without 
obtaining  the  permission  of  the  employers. 

The  summarj'  relating  to  lockouts  was  compiled  from  the  reports 
of  1904  and  1905. 

The  following  table  contains  statistics  of  lockouts  for  the  period 
1894  to  1905: 
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III  CmniiRTCis  de  rindtistrit3  et  du  Travail,     xix,  684  pp* 

present  volume  is  the  fifteenth  of  a  earies  of  annuaJ  reports  on 
s  iind  coll  filiation  and  ftrbitratian  iii^u*^!  hy  Xhi*  Fteuch  labop 
tu.     The  information  is  presentM  in  the  same  form  as  in  prtfvicius 

tiKJ^B. — During  tht^  year  1905  there  were  830  strik**^,  inTairiiig 

J  establishiuentf5^  l77^Gti0atnkprsf*,  and  1 8, Hriother persons^  thrown 

i>f  work  on  a4*couut  of  strike>*.     Of  I  he  Btriker«,  144,127  wert*  nieii, 

00  ftiire  women,  and  G;9«i3  were  children.     The  .strikos  caused  a 

-1  Ilis!^  of  2,522,030  W4>i  king-days  by  strikei^s  and  224,654  by  other 

iloyeeii  thrown  out  of  work,  or  a  total  of  2  J4*y,684  working-rUys. 

1W04   theiv   wen*    l,02(i  strikes,   in   which   271^01*7  striken^   wert^ 

Ived  and  37,943  other  employees  were  thrown  out  i>f  work^  cans* 

ri  aggregate  loss  of  3,934,884  working-day.s*    The  average  number 

ys  lofit  per  striker  in  li*05  wa,s  14,  ay  rompared  with  12  in  1904. 

the  83U  strikes  io  1905,  604  ruvolved  but  1  establish oieiit  eacJi, 

folved  from  2  to  5  (^stablishiuentii,  37  from  6  to  ID  eetabli^hments, 

m\  1 1  to  25  establish  men  tfi.  I^r;  from  2€\  to  50  estfibli.slinn^nts,  and 

9   from   51    to    100   establishments.     Of   the   remaming   strikes,  10 

involved  over  100  establislmients  each,  while  for  1  strike  the  number 

of  establishments  could  not  be  ascertained.     In  677  strikes,  aU  or  a 

part  of  the  striking  employees  were  organized.     The  employers  were 

organized  in  337  strikes.     Thirty-four  workingmen's  unions  and  9 

employers'   associations   were   organized   during  the  progress   of  or 

unmediately  following  strikes.     In  56  strikes  regular  aid  was  given 

by  labor  organizations  to  their  striking  members,  and  in  some  cases 

to  strikers  not  members. 

Of  the  830  strikes,  184,  or  22.2  per  cent,  involving  22,872  strikers, 
succeeded;  361  strikes,  or  43.5  per  cent,  involving  125,016  strikers, 
succeeded  partly,  and  285  strikes,  or  34.3  per  cent,  involving  29,778 
strikers,  failed.  The  jHTcentngc  of  strikers  involved  in  the  three 
classes  of  strikes  was  12.9  per  cent,  70.4  per  cent,  and  16.7  per  cent, 
respectively.  In  343  strikes,  the  striking  employees  were  time 
work(»rs,  while  in  209  they  worked  by  the  piece,  and  in  the  remaining 
278,  by  both  time  and  pieci*. 

The  two  tables  following  show,  by  groups  of  industries,  the  number 
of  strikes,  strikers,  and  establishments  involved,  ac<X)rding  to  the 
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results  of  strikes;  also  the  days  of  work  lost  by  all  employees,  and  ihe 
number  of  strikers  per  1,000  working  people  in  each  group  of 
industries: 


STRIKES  AND  ESTABLISHMENTS  INVOLVED,  BY  INDl'STRIES  AND  UESULTS,  1905. 
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BTRIKERS  AND  DAYS  OF  WORK  LOST  BY  ALL  EMPLOYEES  TITBOWN  OUT  OF  WORK 
BY  STRIKES  IN  1905,  BY  INDUSTRIES. 
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1 

tf4L43 

2,746,084 

a  Baaed  on  the  census  of  18IC. 

f>  included  in  building  trades  (stone,  and  earth  work). 

<  Induding  IntUding  trades  (woodwork). 

d  Based  on  the  total  number  of  industrial  working  p(>ople  in  France. 

Of  the  17  groups  of  industries  above  shown,  3,  nanioly,  textile-s, 
metal  workmg,  etc.,  and  building  trades  (stone  and    earth  work), 
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STUlKKkS    \N'I)  |»A>'S()K  WORK  LOST  MV  ALL  KM  I'LO  V  Ki:S  Til  HOWN  OI'T  OK  U<»KK 
OS  ACCOl'NT  OF  STRIKES  IN   WHi'k  HV  CAUSES. 

[St  rikc.  <iMt'  lo  l\\<Mir  mori'  caiisi's  liiiv*'  lM>«'ri  t!ilnil!it<Ml  under  null  caiisf:  hciuf  tho  totals  for  ihi-  Ui\>le, 
if  t omputod,  would  not  agr<'c  with  Ihos"  for  pn'ri'diiiir  tables.] 
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Tho  most  froquoiit   ctiusos  of  strikes  during  the  year  were  wage 
disputes,  the  demands  for  increased  wages,  alone  or  in  conjunction 
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with  other  tlenmnds,  having  figured  in  471  strikes  (56.7  per  ctnit  of 
the  total  number  of  strikes  for  the  year),  involving  123,972  strikers 
(69.8  per  e^nt  of  the  total  number  of  strikers)  and  causing  a  loss  of 
2,025,595  working  days*  which  inchides  days  lost  by  persons  other 
than  strikers  who  were  thrown  out  of  employment  on  account  of 
strikes.  Of  the^se  demands^  113  were  successful  for  13,941  strikers, 
225  partly  successful  for  92.502  strikers,  and  133,  involving  17,529 
strikers,  failed*  The  next  two  tables  show,  respectively,  th<\  results 
of  strikes  by  duratioa  and  the  duration  and  results  of  strikes  by 
number  of  strikers  involved. 
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STRIKES  IN  WHICH  EACH  CLASSIFIED  NUMBER  OF  STRIKERS  WERE  INVOLVED,  BY 
RESULTS  AND  DURATION,  1Q05. 
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Considereil  by  their  duration,  the  largest  percentage  of  successful 
strikes  was  found  in  strikes  whicli  lasted  7  days  or  under.  In  strikes 
of  tliis  class  20.22  per  cent  were  succevssfub  while  of  those  which 
continued  for  more  than  7  days  only  12.21  per  cent  terminated 
favorably  to  the  strikei-s.  In  the  classes  8  to  15  days  and  16  to  30 
days^  the  percentages  of  succcvssful  strikes  were  14.47  and  S.51, 
respectively.  Of  strikes  lasting  more  than  30  days,  12.09  per  cent 
were  successful  The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  most 
important  strike  statistics  for  each  of  the  yeai^s  1894  to  1905.  The 
figures  for  the  years  1894  to  1904  have  been  compiled  from  previoua 
reports  and  those  for  1905  from  the  present  report. 
3C4B— No.  70-4)7 H 
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C(>N€ii.iATioN  AND  ABfliTRATioH.^ — \  irmg  the  jcar  recourse  to  tb 
tw  of  Deceniber  27,  1892^  relating  to  the  conciliation  and  arbilm- 
3H  (**)  of  labor  dkjnitc^j  was  had  in  246  diBpute^.  In  16  cass 
oui'se  MttH  had  to  the  law  before  entire  ces&atiuu  of  work  bud 
curred,  in  3  of  which  the  demainU  of  the  employees  were  accedftd 
•,  in  3  cases  a  conipromi^^  wa»s  efftK*ted,  and  in  4  ea^e^  the  cniplovf^i 
>eded  from  their  demands.  In  2  cpse^^  upon  the  refusal  of  the 
iployers  to  presc&t  themselves,  sti  w6re  declared,  resulting  in  1 

compromise  and  1  failure.  In  the  reniaiuing  4  case^  eonuiiittees  of 
conciUation  were  formed,  but  in  none  of  these  was  a  strike  averted.  The 
number  of  disputes  in  which  the  application  of  the  law  was  requested 
in  1905  is  equal  to  29.64  per  cent  of  the  number  of  strikes  that  actu- 
ally occurred  during  the  year.  Durmg  the  preceding  twelve-year 
period  such  recourse  was  had  in  a  number  of  disputes,  equal  to  23.97 
per  cent  of  the  total  strikes  for  the  period.  Requests  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law  during  1905  were  made  by  employees  in  88  disputes, 
by  emplo3^ei*s  in  4  disputes,  and  by  employees  and  employers  united 
in  G  disputes.  In  the  148  other  disputes  in  wliich  recourse  was  had 
to  the  law  the  initiative  was  taken  by  justices  of  the  peace. 

As  for  results,  it  was  found  that  7  strikes  had  terminated  by  agree- 
ment between  employei-s  and  employees  before  committees  of  con- 
ciliation were  formed.  The  offer  of  conciliation  w^as  rejected  in  68 
of  the  239  remaining  disputes,  the  rejection  coming  from  employers  in 
51  cases,  from  the  employees  in  8  cases,  and  from  both  employers  and 
employees  in  9  cases.  In  10  of  the  68  cases  in  which  conciliation  was 
rejected  the  dispute  was  terminated  by  the  employees  withdrawing 
their  demands  or  accepting  concessions  previously  offered,  w^hile  in 
the  58  other  cases  strikes  were  declared  or  continued. 

Conuiiittees  of  conciliation  were  constituted  for  the  settlement  of 
tlie    remaining    171    disputes.     Ninety-six    of    these    disputes    were 

^or  the  provisioiiy  of  this  law  see  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  No.  25, 

4-85G. 


settled  directly  by  such  committees,  and  of  tlio  75  disputes  remain- 
ing 7  were  settled  by  arbitration  and  14  were  settled  by  the  parties ^ 
themselves,  after  having  appeared  without  success  l>ef0re  commit 
tees  of  c^^nciliation.     Strikes  were  declared  or  continued  after  thi 
failure  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  the  54  remaining  disputes^ 

The  following  is  a  summar}^  statement  in  regard  to  disputess 
w^liich  recourse  was  had  to  the  law  concerning  conciliation  and  arbi-' 
t  rat  ion    during    iy05   and    for    the   preceding   twelve   years,    taken 
collectively: 

BtJMMARY  OF  CASES  IN  Ti^'HlCn  RECOURSE  WAS  HAP  TO  THE  LAW  CONCERNINQ 
CONCILIATION  AND  AttUITRATION,  18»3  TO  l«M  ANB  1905, 


lU'KJ. 

1803  to    1      ,j^ 
IW4.     1     ^^' 

Total  nomliprof  itTikes..,*.^, **,,. » , *- 

830 

Piitpuit-^A  Ui  which  reoourso  wm  hsd  to  tbo law  of  ISIS*. ^. 

24ft 

Disputf's  9^'ttled: 

4«2 

After  rvfu-Wii  of  ri^(ju*'al  for  concUiation, , . , ,.... 

10 

DireotJi}'  by  eommitto&s  of  coiu!iiiAlk»a. ,... 

9i\ 

Bv arbitration ...,,. .,,,,,  ,,. *. 

G2                   7 

j}|nSQt|T  by  tht  p4rtii9a»  aitor  hkviag  had  imxiurBe  to  concilifttioa. ...   . . 

41                  14 

Total  c«fle4  iettJod  through  the  Application  of  th**  law* 

737  {            134 

atrikipa  msnltln^  orrontiniiine: 

Afti^r  rvfiiflftl  of  rv<]DitHt  lor  cntirlliifttioiti. ,    .                      ...     ......*.....,.. 

533                 £8 

After  fa.iLt]rp  of  nccoursi^  to  conciliation  jtnd  arbitratloii.. ,_,. ...» 

383                 54 

Total  caarff  of  failiin^  aftrr  application  of  tb<»  law.    . . 

915                112 

The  above  summary  shows  that  of  246  disputes  considered  in  1905, 
134  were  settled  directly  or  indirectly  tUrou^^h  the  application  of  the 
law  of  1892,  and  in  the  case  of  112  the  recourse  to  the  law  proved 
fruitless.  Of  the  134  disputes  settled,  19  were  favorable  to  tlie 
demands  of  the  employees,  97  resulted  in  a  compromise,  and  IS  were 
unfavorable  to  the  employees.  In  the  112  disputes  which  eoutintied 
after  the  fftilure  of  attempts  at  conciliation  and  arbitration  the 
employees  succeeded  Ln  9,  partly  succeeded  in  60,  and  failed  in  43 
cases. 

GERMANY. 

Sireil's  imd  Anssperrungen  im  Jahre  1905.     Bearbeitet  im  Kaiser- 
lichen  Statistischen  Amt.     558  pp. 

This  is  tlie  seventh  annual  report  on  strikes  and  lockouts  issued 
by  the  German  imperial  st^itistical  bureau.  The  reporl  eoutains 
analyses  and  smiimaries  of  the  strikes  and  lockouts  in  1905,  copies  of 
schedides  of  inquiry-,  an  outline  of  the  methods  pursued  by  the  bureau 
in  the  collection  and  compilation  of  strike  and  lockoiH  data,  a  descrip- 
tive account  of  the  principal  disputes  m  1905^  and  tables  sho¥ring  in 
detail,  by  locality  and  industrv*  for  each  dispute,  tlie  duration,  num- 
ber of  establishments  affected,  total  nund>er  of  employees,  strikers, 
and  others  throT^ai  out  of  employment,  causes^  results,  manner  of 
settlement,  etc.     The  data  relate  to  disputes  ending  in  1905. 
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11^' 1005  there  were  2^403  strikei?  rejK*rt<>d,  afTectiog 

«il  lenU,     Operations   wore  compleiely  BUi^ipend^  in 

M  [Its,     Of  a  total  of  770,984  ent|)loyeea  in  the  estah- 

wnm  anect^l,  408,145  participutod  in  the  strikes  and   12,01S 

si-H  \vr*re  tlimwn  mil  uf  <^n\pl<)VTnerjt, 

I  following  table  iihowB  tliei  rc^sulta  of  the  strikea  in  1905: 


STitrKESp  BY  nBBVhXBt  IWKI. 


Ki*ntit,                            j 

&tri|»Ni. 

l^nliiUllNh- 
rnimt> 

ftllQCtcd. 

Bttm»r*. 

pf  worli. 

99i 

tt.m 

$,is( 

Mli?d  partly ,...,....  „....,,,..^ 

0,f?l| 

2,«tt 

Tot*|_ ..„,»^.,  ...,,, 

:r,iQ8 

,481 

77B,BM 

iCK.145 

12,011 

*  niiTnI>orof  striken ihai  fii     f?  wBi:      .6  percent  of  tlio  tottil,  while 

w*portion  of  peP8<  insuccessfiil  st rikes  was  63,9 

«tmt  of  thc^  total  iminl  Only  6,1  per  c^nt  of  the 

'rs,  ropreNenting  11.8  ppr  cent  of    he  e^tablighments  afTect<^l, 

e  cugagc^d  in  siicceasfitl  strikes. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  principal  groups  of  industries,  the 

number  and  results  of  strikes,  the  number  of  establishments  and 

strikers  involved,  and  the  number  of  other  employees  thrown  out  of 

work  on  account  of  strikes  during  the  year  1905: 


STRIKP:a,  BY  INDUSTRIES.  1905. 
[Tho  colunin  hradod  "Strikers"  shows  the  maxlnuim  numlvrof  strikers  at  any  time  during  strike.] 

r 


Imiuntry, 


(lunlfiif  H!(^,  fInrLtt,  add  nilriwry  trarlt^i. . . ., . , 

MhtiriK,  iiii'rulli3r|4iual,  Sftlt.  He _  , 

Qiiarn  Jnfr,  pnnJiKts  Of  »tOnc,  I'lay,  glaw»,eU', 

M'T .,  (  wi»rki  iig ... ......... ........... 

M  "  !i  '^ry.  in^itniiTientaj  Appumtuep  etc,..,. 

li,.  ii.i.il  prodi4rti!i ... 

Uiip  In{.  fliJttp,  g^na, £t«3 

Tejitilea ,..,...„.,......,..... 

Papnr. , . 

lif5Athi?r . . .  ,.._,_... , . 

Wood  wiirklnp,  rwr^*-!  nujflcTie-lH.clu...--... 
FcKkIb  (inr|  ilHTik>  >  ictdiiiliiig  tohofico}..,,.,, . 

Wfturliig  appuri^,  di^uniug,  etc ...... . 

BuEi'M ii«  irmlf  B . . , , 

rrintkiig. ... „.^ ....,„,,...... 

Art  t miles 

Coinmt'njo , ... 

TranAportfttlon . . ...,,.  — 

lIo(«U,  rcntauniiit.*,  etc , . . . 

Otimr 


etilk^  whl<ti— 


Totil 
rtrikcii. 

Suc?- 
p*rtly. 

9 

1 

5 

41 

6 

23 

m 

22 

13 

IS7 

32 

liT 

liiO 

29 

n 

0 

3 

9 

4 

m 

Ifi 

3fi 

27 

4 

9 

n 

l& 

39 

372 

7S 

11^ 

M 

IS 

171 

39 

m 

SftS 

328 

31« 

39 

11 

m 

4 

J 

ra 

ao 

24 

92 

22 

aa 

a 

1 

a 

i 

Fjiilwi. 


3 
111 
46 

m 
m 

6 

?i 

M 
14 

22 
134 

29  ' 

44  I 
321  ' 

15  I 
2 

29 

35 

1  . 

2  I 


llab- 
menti. 


125 

2«? 

34H 
1,607 

331 
19 
H 

IfiS 
07 

S3S 

2,  m 

£74 

1.93i 

5.«n 

47 

10 

m 

2 
5 


.  Othcf 
I     cm- 
Strtfc-  I  pJo>T5ea 
***        ihrpiina 
out  c»( 
frark. 


em 


370 
231,453 
S,751  I 

19.502  I 
Mi 

4as  j 

U440 
4.ft74 
17,990 

35,19fi 


41 
6pS7S 
3,ai9 

90 


m 
m 


13 

m 

ApMi 

m 


m 

H 


TolftL 


2,4(0  I 


£28 


Sfl 


9D4  I  14p4ai  '«ie,t45  '     13,01S 
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The  group  of  building  trades,  as  in  previous  years,  had  the  largest 
number  of  strikes  and  establishments  affected,  865,  or  36  per  cent  of 
all  the  strikes,  and  5,408,  or  37.3  per  cent  of  all  the  establishments,  being 
in  this  industry.  Of  the  strikes  in  the  building  trades,  37.1  per  cent 
were  failures.  The  lai^est  number  of  strikers  are  foimd  in  the  group 
of  mining,  metallurgical,  salt,  etc.,  industries,  231,453,  or  56.7  per 
cent  of  the  total  strikers  during  1905,  being  persons  engaged  in  these 
industries.  The  number  of  strikers  in  these  two  groups  of  industries 
constituted  71.4  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  next  two  tables  show,  respectively,  the  results  of  strikes  accord- 
ing to  their  duration  and  according  to  the  number  of  strikers  involved: 

STRIKES,  BY  DURATION  1905. 
[Tho  column  headed  "Strikers "  shows  the  maximum  number  of  strikers  at  any  time  during  strike.] 


Totai 
1  iitftk»s. 

strikes  wbich— 

Eitab- 

lUh- 

meoti^ 

striken,! 

Otbpr 

DBy«  of  dufftCion. 

ceed«d. 

6u<y 
oeediKl 
P&rtly. 

Failed. 

ploJH^ 

mrown 
out  of 
work. 

Le?**  than  !,,,.,*.... 

ie« 

36(2  , 

109 : 

190 
171 
7B  1 

89 

m 

27 
L3 
IS 
4 

m 

li2 
146 
96 
91 

30 

79 
302 
111 
122 

74 

n 
4a 

^3 
3,340 

1,190 

3,aQi 

1,37S 

i.fias 

4,?9ft 
M.3t4 
23,591 
SSpffiOO 
2S,419 

17, 161 

3S3 
1,507 

6  to  10 , , , . 

11  to JD....,..,  ,  ..4.. .>....  . 

1  330 

21  to  30 

1,410 
1,810 

mi 

iS2 

31  to  50  ,..**. . 

M  to  lOO. .,„.,,.... 

101  or  over» , » *     .  . 

1 

Total,.,.. ,., 

2,«a 

sm 

971 

904 

14p4Sl 

408,145 

12,01S 

STRIKES.  BY  NUMBER  OF  STRIKERS  INVOLVED.  1905. 
[The  column  headed  "Strikers"  shows  the  maximum  number  of  strikers  at  any  time  during  strike.] 


Tola] 
alTiJn*!. 

SttikMWhMt^ 

Eilab- 

llah^ 

iikecit«. 

Strllcora. 

OthtT 

SiilkeFslnYolvvd  In  «ch  ilrlks. 

Sues 
ceeded. 

i?ei*d«d 
partly. 

Faftod, 

ploy«?» 
IhrowQ 
out  of 
work. 

2tQ&. 

167 
357 
406 

352 
319 

35 
91 

73 

m 
m 
m 

3 

40 

7« 
173 
130 

l« 
177 

lie 

37 
50 

99 

190 
l§3 
137 
96 
104 

2» 

15 

lfl9 

73a 

m 
m 

1.054 
1.809 
3.512 
3.993 

«3S 
3,841 

7jcr7 

aS75 
13,4^ 

3&,39S 

ai,s&i 

290, 2SS 

104 

6  to  10 

416 

11  loQD ...........,..„,., 

31  to  30     ...... 

SIS 
SB3 

Si  to  50 .................... 

1  033 

M  to  lot*,, 

2.100 

101  to  300 ..,,„.„.. 

ltS4S 

301  to  500  ...... . 

1  904 

501  or  over......  ^  .  ..... 

2,oas 

Total.. 

2,403 

'   528 

971 

904 

14,481 

406,145 
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lowing  tublc  sliows  iho  re^sults  nf  strikes  iii  liMIS,  by  c^uiics: 

STRIKES.  BY  CAITBBS  AND  RESULTd.  tlNl&. 
Hbm  Am  to  two  or       t%  cwohm  Itmje  ten  tBbal4i*cl  usidor  ««fa  ctttJ*Q;  hfunsm  totAl>  f»r  1^*  l«Uit,^ 


C^wUBcr  i^r  ObJ»ct. 


Hat  iviliietion  of 
II^niiHM^  at  wimHS. 

*irtr*  mUi  [i)T  ov^erynu}. .. ».,.,, 

Ktm  pay  t^>r  n«t»nodBJ^y  work. .... 
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ttoihoiif*.......... ... 
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. ff  hour*  on  BfltUJdtty.....,,.,, 

[  iot       iction  of  o vartiKle  work. ...... 

jAUf*  In  mcttlifM  of  niiyint'iit 

**•  ^ftbirn  In  mtitUtul  iii  pnynwnt .  * 
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"•^ir  **nlljtry  cnnitl  Uoutt  elc^.  *  -  *  ^^ ,.,...... ^.  .*  _._. 
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The  results  of  strikes  for  the  seven-year  period  1899  to  1905  are 
shown  in  the  followinjr  table: 


STIUKKS,  HY  UKSl^LTS,  1899  TO  1905. 


Yonr. 


1800 
^9(K) 
1901 
1902 

i9as 

1904 
1905 


Total 
strikfs. 


1.288 
1.43.i 
1.05<) 


Siu-tt«0(l«'<l. 


Ninn- 
lK>r. 


331 
275 
200 


I.WjO 

228 

1.374 

300 

1.870 

449 

2,403 

528 

IVr  (t'nt 

of  totfll 

strikcM. 


25.7 
19.2 
18.9 
21.5 
21.8 
24.0 
22.0 


Strikes  which- 
SuatH»ilccl  partly. 

Failcii. 

E8tal>- 
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nients 

affected. 

TotAl 

oni- 

ployoca 

in  pstab- 

liah- 

ments 

affected. 

Strikers. 

Niim- 
iK-r. 

For  cpiit 
of  total 
Rtrikps. 

Niim- 
»)er. 

528 
(>,53 
571 

m 

7.33 
904 

Per  C5ent 
of  total 
strikes. 

41.0 
4.5.6 
54.1 
56.3 
4.5.9 
39.2 
37.6 

429 
505 
28.3 
235 
444 

as8 

971 

33.3 
35.2 
27.0 
22.2 
.'©.3 
3<i.8 
40.4 

7,121 
7.740 
4.561 
3.437 
7.000 
10.321 
14,481 

256.858 
298.819 
141.230 
131.086 
198. 63B 
273.364 
778.984 

W,3» 

122,  ms 

53,<»12 
85,«ia3 
113.480 
406.145 

Lockouts. — During  1005  there  were  254  loekouts  reported,  affect- 
inj]j  3,859  establishments.  Of  a  total  of  188,526  employees  in  the 
establi.shments  afTeeted,  118,605  were  locked  out  and  3,739  others 
were  thrown  out  of  employment  on  account  of  the  lockouts. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  the  lockouts  in  1905; 

LOCKOUTS.  BY  RESULTS.  1905. 

[The  column  headed  ** Persons  locked  oat*'  shows  the  maximum  number  of  persons  locked  out  at  any 

time  during  lockout.] 


RMOlt. 

Lockouts. 

'  Total  em- 
Establish-    ployeesln 
ments        establish- 
aflected.         ments 
affected. 

Persons 
locked  out. 

Others 

thrown  out 

of  work. 

Succeeded 

65 

147 
42 

622  ;          42,548 

2,597           136,847 

640              9, 131 

23,533 
91.515 
3.617 

646 

Succeeded  partly 

3.053 

Failed.... 

40 

Total 

254 

3,859  1        188,526 

118,665 

3,739 

Of  the  lockouts*  in  1905,  25.6  per  cent  were  successful  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  employers,  57.9  per  cent  were  partly  successful,  and 
16.5  per  cent  were  complete  failures. 

The  following  tabje  shows,  by  principal  groups  of  industries,  the 
number  and  results  of  lockouts,  the  number  of  establishments  and 
persons  involved  in  lockouts,  and  the  nimiber- of  other  emploj'^ees 
thrown  out  of  work  on  account  of  lockouts  during  the  year  1905: 

LOCKOUTS,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  1905. 

|The  column  headed* 'Persons  locked  out  "shows  the  maximum  number  of  persons  locked  out  at  any 

time  during  lockout.] 
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The  group  of  building  trades  had  the  largest  number  of  lockouts 
and  establishments  affected,  35  per  cent  of  all  the  lockouts  and  37.6 
per  cent  of  all  the  establishments  affected  belonging  to  this  industrj". 
Of  the  lockouts  in  this  group  of  trades,  18  per  cent  were  successful, 
75.3  per  cent  were  partly  successful,  and  6.7  per  cent  were  complete 
failures.  The  lai^est  number  of  persons  locked  out  are  found  in  the 
group  of  machinery,  instruments,  apparatus,  etc.,  industries,  54,197, 
or  45.7  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  i>ersons  locked  out,  being 
engaged  in  these  industries.  Next  in  importance  with  regard  to  the 
nimiber  of  persons  involved  are  the  groups  of  textiles  and  the  building 
trades.  Of  all  the  persons  locked  out,  82  per  cent  belonged  to  the 
three  groups  of  industries. 
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ables  show,  reaper! iv<*ly»  the  nemilta  t*f  lorkciiu 
duratitm  and  arronUng  U*4he  number  af  pemong 
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The  f<)ll<)\viii<^  table  shows  the  causes  and  results  of  lockouts  in  1905, 
the  cause  an<l  not  the  lockout  beinjj^  taken  as  a  unit: 


LOCKOl'TS.  BY  CAUSES,  1905. 

[Lfxkoiits  «lii»'  to  two  or  inoro  caiisos  hnvo  })Of'n  tabula  tod  undor  oach  cause;  hence  totals  for  this 
tabl«',  if  computed,  would  not  agroo  with  thow;  for  the  preceding  tables.] 


Caus<' 


Against  increase  of  wages 
For  reduction  of  wages. . . 
Oth«>r  causes  alTecting  wages 
Against  reduction  of  nours 

For  increase  of  hours 

For  n'tention  of  overtime  work. . . 
For  introduction  of  contract  work 
To  compel  employees  to  leave  union 
To  force  settlement  of  strikes 
other  causes 
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Tlie  results  of  lockouts  for  the  seven-jcar  period  ist>9  to  1905  are 
ahown  in  the  table  followini': 


LOCKOUTS,  BT  RESULTS.  1909  TO  1905. 


I 


III 

Lockouts  whicli— 

Eitab- 

llfth- 

ineat^ 

Affected. 

Total 
employ- 

oesin 

estab- 
iiah- 

menti 
Allocied. 

Y«Ar. 

8iicc»ed«d 
partly. 

F&itod. 

Ponooa 
locked 

Hum- 

Pi^rceat 

of  total 
lock- 
outa. 

Kam- 

P^oent 

or  total 

loek* 

otita. 

Nitto* 
ber. 

Per  «^nt 

of  tc»tAl 

lock- 

04]  U« 

out. 

MM.-.,. 

IflOO 

1908 

IVKH 

1906 

n 

70 
120 
2S4 

6 

13 
1(5 
30 
36 
44 
« 

2ai 

37.1 
46.7 
^2 
51.4 
3fL7 
2&6 

9 
17 
8 
7 
16 
33 
147 

36^1 

4&a 

23Lg 

li2 
21.4 
27.fi 
67.0 

8 
6 
11 

19 
43 
42 

348 
14  3 
31.4 

lao 

27.2 
3&8 
1(16 

427 

007 

238 

948 

1.714 

1.116 

3.8W 

8,290 
22,402 

7,980 
18.705 
62,641 
30.313 
1S8,636 

6.2M 
0,086 
6.414 
10,305 
35,273 
23.760 
UB,G66 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Report  on  Strikes  and  Locl'outs  and  on  CondUution  and  Arbitration 

BoardrS  in  the    United   Kingdom  in  WK5.     1906.     152  pp.     (Pub- 
lished by  the  Labor  Department  of  tlie  British  Board  of  Trade.) 

Tills  report  Ls  the  eij^hteenth  of  a  series  of  aimiial  reports,  begun  in 
1888,  on  strikes  ami  lockouts.  It  presents  statistics  for  strikes  and 
lockouts  begiimiiig  in  1905,  and  of  trade  tlispuies  settled  by  con- 
ciliation or  arbitration  boards.  Simimar}^  tables  are  also  given 
making  general  comparison  of  results  in  1905  with  the  results  of  each 
of  the  four  previous  years^  1901  to  1904. 

Figures  are  given  showing  bj"  industries,  causes,  and  results  the 
number  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  persons  directly  and  indirectly 
involved,  and  days  k>st.  A  list  of  trade  disputes  (involving  cassation 
of  work)  settled  in  1905  by  conciliation  or  arbitration  is  given  and 
tables  are  presented  summarizing,  by  industries,  the  work  of  the  per- 
manent and  district  conciliation  and  arbitration  boards. 

Strikes  and  lockouts  in  which  the  number  of  persons  involved  wag 
less  than  10,  or  which  lasted  less  than  one  day,  unless  the  aggregate 
days  lost  exceeded  100  days,  are  not  included  in  the  report. 

Appendixes  show  the  method  used  in  classifying  ctfuses  of  trade 
disputes,  rules  of  conciliation  boards  formed  in  1905,  trade  dispute 
statistics  for  each  year  of  the  period  1893  to  1905,  great  labor  disputes 
18SS  to  1904,  etc.* 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  1905. — The  number  of  strikes  and  lock- 
outs and  the  number  of  work  people  affected  by  them  in  1905  were 
slightly  in  excess  of  those  for  the  year  1904,  but  were  less  than  for  any 
year  during  the  period  1893  to  1903.  The  aggregate  days  lost  in  1905 
by  reason  of  strikes  and  lockouts  exceeded  the  number  for  1903  and 
1904,  but  was  less  tlian  in  any  year  during  the  period  from  1893  to 
1902, 


i 
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tmr  ibicm  were  S5S  strikes  and  lockouta  recorded, 

1      jeiBons,  and  o^Dtailmg  an  aggre^ie  lo&B  of  2,470^189 

'tfon        j»,      These  items  are  cousiderabij  below  the  averages  for 

five-year  period,  1900  to  1904, 

5  foUowing  tables  diow  the  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  the 

>er  of  strikers*  and  peiBons  locked  out  and  of  other  persam 

<ni  out  uf  work  bj  reason  of  i^trikea  and  lockouts  in  1 905 rand  the 

iitibtT  of  wurkiiig-day»  lost  by  all  enipluyees  thronw^ti  out  of  work, 

ladfied  accordmg  to  principal  causes  and  results: 


UVM  AND  LOCJKDITTS,  BY  CAt7SE3  AXI>  RESULTS,  A^DWDEKIJf G -DAYS  LOST<]«& 
r*  ]«■!  by  iitl  ani^ttfwta  thfo^fn  out  of  wodr"  ti>flii4M  tb«  ^ggs^mHi 


t  nt  iiftrtlmilftr  cUmumi  or  fiAniititiii. . 


TMttl. 


^        to 

17  15 

m  I       3 


iti 


lis 


Sift  ^(Ml«l 

tl  9^» 

37  I  10.111     I 

3t  ll^«     ' 

4  U,l« 
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STRIKERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  LOCKED  OUT,  BY  CAUSES  AND -RESULTS,  1»5. 


rrimlpal  cuU8e  or  objoot. 


Strikers  and  cmp!oveo«  locked 

out  in  diftputefl,  tnc  remilts 

of  which  were— 


In  In 

favor  favor 
of  em-  of  em- 
ployees, ployers. 


Com- 

pro- 

misei. 


Wagos 0,155 

11  (Kirs  of  labor '     1,307 

Employment  of  particular  classcA  or  porBons ;     1.052 

Working  arrangements,  ruIe.M.  and  discipline '        319 

Trado  unionism i    7, 809 

Other  causes ' , 


T 


11,137 
629 
2,553 
3.026 
1,358 
4,240 


Total I  16.702     22,943     27,464 


20.958 

1.209 

2.746 

2.201 

150 

200 


Indefl- 
nlte  or 
unset- 
tled. 


Total  . 
strikers 
and  em- 
ployees 

locked 
out. 


487  i 


67 


38,737 
3,146 
6.408 
5,546 
9.377 
4,440 


67.653 


Other 

epi- 
ployew 
throwD 
out  of 
work. 


17, 0» 
2,« 
3.347 
2.4S$ 


25,  SO 


As  in  previous  years,  disputes  relative  to  wages  were  the  most 
numerous,  forming  65.6  per  cent  of  all  disputes  for  the  year  and  involv- 
in<j^  57.3  per  cent  of  all  strikinj^  and  locked-out  employees.  Of  this 
class  of  disputes  18.7  per  cent  resulted  in  favor  of  employees,  44.7 
per  cent  in  favor  of  employers,  35.7  per  cent  were  compromised,  and 
in  2  cases,  or  0.9  per  cent,  the  results  were  indefinite.  Of  the  total 
employees  engaged  in  wag^s  disputes  15.9  per  cent  were  in  disputes 
settled  in  favor  of  the  employees,  28.8  per  cent' in  those  settled  in 
favor  of  the  employers,  and  54.1  per  cent  in  those  that  were  compro- 
mised.    Of  disputes  relative  to  hours  of  labor,  21.4  per  cent  were  settled 


m  favor  of  the  employees,  35.7  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  employers,  and 
42.0  per  cent  were  compromised.  Of  the  disputes  relative  to  trade 
unionism  and  employment  of  particular  classes  or  persons,  26*5  per 
cent  were  settled  in  favor  of  employees^  52.1)  per  cent  in  favor  of  employ- 
ers, 17,7  per  cent  were  compromised,  and  2,9  [>er  cent  were  indefinite 
or  unsettled;  while  56.5  per  cent  of  the  employees  involved  were  in 
disputes  aettleil  in  favor  of  the  em[>lo3^eeSj  24.8  per  cent  in  those  set- 
tled in  favor  of  tlie  emplo^^ers,  and  1S.3  per  cent  in  those  tlmt  were 
compromised,  inrlicating  that  the  disputes  in  wliich  the  employees 
were  successful  were  conducted  by  imions  ha\ant^  a  large  member- 
ship, Consideriufj  all  disputes,  19.5  per  cent  were  settled  in  favor  of 
the  employees,  46.4  per  cent  in  favor  of  employers,  33  per  cent  were 
compromised,  and  L!  per  cent  were  indefinite  or  unsettled. 

Of  all  employees  directly  alTectetl  by  labor  disputes  24.7  per  cent 
were  involved  in  thsputes  settled  in  favor  of  the  employees,  33.9  i>er 
cent  in  those  settled  in  fa%"or  of  the  employers,  40.6  per  cent  in  those 
that  were  compromised,  and  0.8  per  cent  in  those  the  results  of  which 
were  indefinite  or  unsettled* 

The  foilowinj^  table  shows  the  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts, 
employees  thrown  out  of  work,  and  working-da3^s  lost,  according  to 
classified  groups  of  employees  thrown  out  of  work: 


rRlKLES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  THE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES 

TOKOWN  OUT  OF  WORK.  1905. 

[**A^;?rngiit»  workitig-dAys  lost  l»y  jtU  i!mployw?a  thmT»Ti  out  oj  work"  nef^ra  <i3Eclu»lvelv  to  disputes 
wfiicli  b^pn  In  1905,  nnd  lOffludeji  workiTig-days  lost  in  1906  dUtt  to  disputes  which  ezlended 
beyond  1906.] 


Groups  of  employ(>e9  thrown  out  of  work. 

Strilces 

ftnd 
iockouta. 

Employroi  thrown 
out  of  work. 

AggnggLtfi  working- 
days  lost  by  aU  em- 
pk>y«eB  thrown  out 
of  work. 

Nmnber, 

Fproent, 

Kumbar. 

Percent. 

2,500  or  unrltT  3,ono 

4 

U 
38 

as 

47 

m 
m 

14,100 
19,006 
26,OS7 

14,  en 

3,341 

a,  111 

15vl 
21.0 
27.0 
1^3 
15.7 
3L6 
Z4 
LI 

115.700 
L 147, 142 
6J7. 194 
21ft,  515 
3BS,482 
«3.306 
58,607 
22. 416 

4S 

J,000oriii^d<ri*.,'y00..... 

500  or  unrh*r  JpUUO *.». ,, 

43.4 
23^6 

2S0  or  oimicr  MHO  ,,,--*..***,...**^**. *.*.,. ..,...,' 

9.1 

lOO  or  iindiT  250 , 

145 

SO  Of  under  100.., , 

3.1 

35  or  und«»r  50 *.....^.. ............... ...<.... 

2.2 

Uxid«r3A(«ii , * 

.S 

Totol..— - - 

358 

9S,£0S  f        100.0 

2.7fKI,4&l            lOQlO 

o  Dlspiiti^t  Involving  fewer  than  10  work  poopk>  and  those  whk^h  liutcd  less  thsu  one  diiy  hBT«  been 
omittwi,  ojtcjf'pt  when  Uw  iiggTcgnkte  diimtion  t*jcc««)ded  100  worklng-dAys. 

In  1904  there  were  2  disputes  in  each  of  which  the  mimljer  of 
employees  involved  exceeded  5,000;  in  1905  there  was  no  dispute  of 
such  magnitude.  Most  of  the  disputes  aiTected  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  employees.  The  disputes  affeGting  fewer  than  250  persoQl||^| 
formed  74.3  per  cent  of  all  disputes,  and  the  number  of  employees 
affected  by  thiH  class  of  thsputes  f*>rmed  but  22.7  per  cent  of  all  per- 
sons affected  by  disputes. 
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table  are  given  tho  number  uf  .strikes  and  lockouts, 
i  out  uf    wiH'k^  ami   wurking-da^'s  lost,  claa**ifled 
lUJ    lion  of  the  disputea : 


E0  AND  I-OCKOUTS,  EMPLOVEEa  THROWN  OUT  OF  WORK,  AND  AC10HEQATS 
WORKlSfl-DAYfl  LOST;  BY  DUUATloN,  ItWA. 


rf  Icwt  liy  alt  c^inployiH!'*  tbrowti  out  of  work"  nrfert  oAolua|f«|j  t«    .  ^ 


Dumtlom  £»f  itfllcnp  or  loc^fcouu. 

Nixmbaf 
of 

Employes 

tb to^n  oat 

dl  work. 

lAip^iEtte 
*Jiiy«  loit 

bViil 

i                  1. ....*..................,. .....-..^^...^^.,, 
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17 
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3» 
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S 
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2.101^  la 

mtniljer  nf  strikes  anil  loekouts  which  lasted  less  than  two 
formtHl  5L4  per  cent  of  all  disputes,  and  the  mrniber  of  persons 
wii  out  of  work  in  these  gn>upa  formeil  54.7  f>er  cent  of  all  persons 
arown  out  of  work  by  strikers  au<t  lockouts:     There  werp  but  I  Pi  dis- 
putes, or  4.5  per  cent  of  all  disputes,  which  had  a  duration  of  25  weefc^ 
or  more.     Wliile  the  number  of  employees  involved  in  disputes  in 
this  group  formed  but  S.4  per  cent  of  all  employees  affected  by  strikes 
and  lockouts,  yet  the  aggregate  days  lost  by  strikers  and  locked-out 
employees  was  39.4  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  w^orking-days  lost  by  all 
employees  engaged  in  the  disputes  of  the  year. 

The  following  tables,  in  which  the  disputes  are  classified  by  results, 
show  the  number  of  disputes  and  of  persons  affected  in  each  group  of 
industries : 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS.  liY  INDrSTIUES  AND  RESULTS,  AND  WORKING-DAYS  LOST, 

1905. 

("AgKrogjito  working-davs  lost  by  all  oinployoos  Uirown  out  of  work"  includes  the  agKrcffato  duration 
In  I90oof  disputes  which  Ix'gan  In  previous  years,  and  excludes  the  duration  In  1906  of  disputes  which 
iM'gan  in  iyor».) 


Industry. 


Building  trades 

Mining  and  quarrying 

Metal,  engin<H!ring,  and  shipbuilding. 

Textile  trades 

Clothing  t  rades 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous  trades 

mployees  of  public  authorities 


Strikes  and  lockouts  tho  results 
of  which  were— 


In  In 

favor  favor 
of  em-  '  of  em- 
ployees, ployers. 


Total . 


0 
18 
15 
12 

7 

2 

8 

2 

70  I 


Com- 
pro- 
mised. 


I  Indefi- 
nite or 
unset- 
tled. 


Total 
strikes 
and 
lock- 
outs. 


Aggregate 
working- 
days  lost 
by  all  em- 
ployees 
thrown  out 
of  work. 


31 
106 
70 
67 
29 
11 


866 


412,633 
1,255,514 
467.571 
126,483 
71,435 
67,089 
64,290 
5,174 

2,470,189 
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gTRli^EEd  AND  ElfPLl>YE£S  LOCKED  OUT,  BY  INDUSTRIES  AND  RESULTS,  11I0S. 


4 


Indufllrj. 


In      '     In 

fovor     lAvor 

ot  vn\'    of  em- 

ployoM.  ployen. 


Banding  trader. «,«.. 

MioinitftDil  quAirying; 

jlf  t  H I  "'^  "H  "^ "  ring,  and  ahlpbuJIdliig 

Ttv' 

Cl.r 

Tru  ii-, «.;......,  i  a ...„,. 

lliaccdiimeoiiB  tndei..,^ «« 

Employoi^  of  public  autboriUcA..... 

Total 


Slilkent  and  cmpLoyvM  locked 
out  tti  diJiputeJi,  the  itMtiUts 
of  which 


1,400 

1,116 
200 
768 
S45 


lA^TOfi 


1.416 
10, 3» 
4,120 
3,380 
722 
1,607 
1,355 
24 


»,M3 


Com- 
pro- 
mised. 


'  Indftfi- 

nileor 
unset- 
tled. 


S.S10 
iat6§5 
1,001 
4,814 
1412 

ao& 

l.TfiS 


67 
28 

430 


27,464 


544 


Total 
striken 
and  em- 

out. 


e,06i 
a4.ot« 

7. 458 
10,405 
2,990 

3,m 

3,917 


67.tt53 


Other 

emptoy- 

thrown 
out  of 
work. 


576 
10,722 
5,295 
5,381 

fifiO 


3p3« 
M 


25,850 


The  number  of  disputes,  persons  direct  1}^  affected,  persons  indirectly 

affected,  and  ai^grc^ate  working-days  lost  in  the  mining  and  quarry- 
ing; group  of  industries  exceed  similar  items  in  ever^"  other  trnmp  of 
industries.  The  four  items  fornuMJ,  respectively »  29.6  per  cent,  50,4 
per  cent,  4L5  per  cent,  and  50.8  iM?r  cent  of  the  corresponding  totals. 
In  each  group  of  industries,  excepting  employees  of  public  authorities, 
the  number  of  disputes  resulting  in  favor  of  the  employers  was  much 
larger  than  the  number  resulting  in  favor  of  the  employees,  and  in 
only  2  groups,  clothing  trades  and  employees  of  public  authorities, 
did  the  munber  of  emploj^ees  affected  by  disputes  resulting  in  favor 
of  employees  equal  the  number  affected  by  tlisputes  resulting  in 
f  a vo  r  o  f  e  m  p  I  o  y e  rs . 

Stkikes  axd  Lcx'KOLT^s  during  Five  Years. — Ehiring  the  five-year 
period,  1901  to  1905,  there  was  a  yearly  average  of  437  disputes,  affect- 
ing an  average  of  146,765  emploj^ees  ^Tarly,  and  cntailiug  an  average 
yearly  loss  of  2,782,924  workiug-da^'s. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts, 
employees  thrown  out  of  work,  and  working*days  lost  in  each  year 
of  the  period  named: 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  BICPLOYEES  THROWN  OUT  OF  WORK,  AND  WORKING-DAYS 

LOST.  1901  TO  1905. 

[*' Agsn^U^  working-days  loflt  br  all  irmploroes  thrown  out  of  work"  includes  the  aggregate  duni- 
tion  in  each  yi«r  of  dlapu^jt  whkh  b*if*io  In  pn-v  tous  years  and  extended  beyond  the  year  In  which 
they  b^ut,  iLnd  excludes  the  dumilon  in  1906  of  disputes  whicib  began  in  1905^] 
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The  following  table  shows,  by  gro  if  industries,  tho  mggrc^te 
orking*day*s  lost  by  all  employees  thro  i  out  of  work  for  th«  p<*riod 
Ml  to  1005: 
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With  the  exception  of  1905,  eacli  year,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year  of  this  period,  shows  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  strikes 
and  lockouts.  The  last  year  shows  but  slight  increase  over  1904  in 
the  number  of  disputes  and  work  people  aflected,  yet  the  number  of 
days  lost  shows  an  increase  of  66.4  per  cent,  indicating  that  the  dis- 
putes were  more  protracted.  The  number  of  disputes  in  the  niinintj 
and  quarrying  group  continues  to  be  larger  than  in  any  other  group. 
With  the  exception  of  1904  the  number  of  persons  affected  by  dis- 
putes in  this  group  of  industries  exceeded  50  j^er  cent  of  all  employees 
affected  by  all  disputes.  Since  1901  there  has  been  a  noticeable 
decrease  in  the  number  of  disputes  and  number  of  persons  affected 
in  the  building  trades,  but  while  the  years  1902  and  1903  show  a  large 
decrease  in  days  lost  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  last  two 
-^f  the  period.     While  the  number  of  disputes  and  of  strikers 
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and  employees  ltx*ked  out  in  the  metal,  eugincering,  and  shipbuilding 
tmdes  during  1905  show  a  material  decrease,  the  aggregate  days  lost 
was  much  greater  than  in  1904, 

The  aggregate  wDrking-days  lo^^t  in  all  trades  in  1901  was  4,142,287* 
The  number  for  each  of  the  tliree  next  succeeding  j^ears  shows  a 
marked  decrease,  in  1904  falling  to  1,484,220,  but  in  1905  an  increase 
is  shomi  over  the  years  1903  and  19()4. 

The  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  and  the  miraberof  strikers  and 
employees  locked  out  during  tlxe  period  1901  to  1905  are  shown  in 
the  next  table,  by  principal  causes:  ^d 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  AND  STRIKERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  LOCKED  Ol'T.  BY  I^RIN^^ 

riPAL  CACSES,  lliOl  TO  1905. 
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Wlulc  the  number  of  dispiitcs  relative  to  %vages  remained  com- 
paratively the  same  durinor  the  years  1903  to  1905,  there  was  a 
material  decrease  as  compared  with  1901,  and  while  the  number  of 
strikers  and  employees  locked  out  was  somewhat  o^reater  in  1905  than 
in  1904,  there  was  a  decrease,  year  by  year,  for  the  rest  of  the 
period.  Disputes  on  account  of  trade  unionism  and  the  closely 
related  question  of  employment  of  fjarticular  classes  or  persons,  con- 
sidered tog:ether,  showed  a  decrease  in  number  of  disputes  from  year 
to  year  up  to  1904  and  a  small  increase  in  1905,  and  for  the  years  1903 
to  1905  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  number  of  employees  involved. 

The  following  table  sliows,  by  results,  the  number  of  strikes  and 
lockouts  and  employees  directly  affected  during  each  year,  1901  to 
1905: 


STRIKES    AND    LiHTKOUTS    AKD    STRIKERS    AND    EMPLOYEES    LOCKED    OCT,    BY 

RESULTS.  1901  TO  1905. 
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This  table  shows  that  for  each  year  during  the  period  the  numf 
disputes  resulting  in  favor  of  the  enipluyoL»s  was  less  than  the  numi: 
in  whicli  the  employers  were  successful.     The  number  compror 
also  exceeds  the  number  which  were  settled  in  favor  of  the  employ* 
but  is  less  in  eacli  year  than  the  number  settled  in  favor  of  the  emploj 
©rs.     The  total  number  of  disputes  during  the  five-j^ear  period 
2,184^  of  which  41»3  or  22 A)  per  cent  were  settled  in  favor  of  the  eniploj 
ees,  1^021  or  4t>.7  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  employers,  059  or  30.2  pe|_ 
cent  were  comjiromised,  and  11  or  0.5  per  cent  were  imJelinit*! 
unsettled.     In  U>05,  19.5  per  cent  were  favorable  to  the  emploj^ees  i 
46,4  per  cent  to  the  emp]i»yers,  3iiO  j>er  cent  were  coniproniiised^ 
LI  per  cent  were  indefinite  or  unsettled  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

During  tlie  five-year  period  there  were  in  the  aggregate  44 
employees  directly  alTectcd  by  strikes  and  lockouts.     Of  thii*  nunil 
120,060  employees,  or  29.0  per  cent  of  all  employees  directly  affected, 
were   involved   in   disputes    in   which    employees    were    siicceg 
167,287  or  37.5  per  cent  in  disputes  in  which  the  employers  were 
c^essful,  147,991  or  33.2  per  cent  in  disputes  which  w^ere  cornpromi 
and  1,471  or  0.3  per  cent  in  those  of  which  the  settlement  was  indc 
nite^  or  which  were   unsettled.     The  corresponding  percentajxe&_ 
1005  wore  24.7,  33.9,  40.6,  and  0,8,  respectively. 

In  the  follow^ing  table  the  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  an^ 
number  of  strikers  and  employees  locked  out,  are  shown  by  methods  of 
settlement  for  each  year  of  the  period,  1901  to  1905: 


BTRIKSa    AND    LOCKOUTS    AND    STRIKERS    AND   EMPLOYEES    LOCKED    OUT.    Br 

HETUOD  OF  SETTLEMENT.  1901  TO  1905. 
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imted  niter  the  rt<fK>rts  for  thenci  yean  wutq  puljllstied«] 
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In  rach  year  most  of  the  disputes  were  settletl  !>y  direct  arra 
ineni  or  negotiation,  the  perceritaj^e  of  disputes  settle*]  by  this  methc 
being  71.0,  72.2,  69.8,  63.0,  and  61.5  per  cent  of  all  disputes  for  the 
respective  years  1901  to  1905»     The  nimdier  of  disputes  settlpd 
submission  of  employees  was  larger  in   1905  than  in  any  previou 
year  of  the  period,  and  the  luimber  settled  l)y  suhinission  of  eniployi 
by  Ti* placement  of  employees,  and  b^^  clo.<?ing  of  works  in  1 905  was  lar 
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than  in  any  otht*r  yf*ar,  excepting  1901,  when  the  number  of  dlsputea 
was  niiieh  larger  than  in  subst^quent  j^ears.  Disputes  settk^d  hy  i 
these  tliree  methods  formed  22.1,  21.0,  23.5,  28.2,  and  28.8  per  c^nt^ 
of  all  strikes  for  the  respective  years.  Only  30  disputes,  involving 
15.6  per  cent  of  all  persons  directh'  affect4>d*  were  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion and  coocilialion  in  1905,  a  number  smaller  than  the  number 
settled  by  any  one  method^  excepting  that  of  closing  the  works. 

Report  of  the  Royal  Comrnwsion  on  Trade  Disomies  and  Trade  Com- 
hinaliom.     1906.     IV,  132;  XII.  350:  VII,  93. 

This  volume  contains  a  re]>ort  of  a  special  commission  of  five  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Crown  "to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  trade 
disputes  and  trade  combinations  and  as  to  tlu'  law  afrecting  them, 
and  to  report  on  the  law  applicable  to  the  same  and  the  effect  of  any 
modifications  thereof." 

Circular  letters,  invitiiig  evidence,  were  sent  to  317  representatives 
of  employers,  leadin«j;  representatives  of  trade  unions,  and  other 
persons  desiring  to  be  heard,  or  who  hatl  expert  knowledge  on  certain 
specific  points  upon  wldch  the  commission  decided  to  center  its 
investigation.  The  scope  of  the  inquiry  was  limited  to  the  following 
points: 

1.  .Is  to  the  consequences  of  the  judicial  decisions  which  bear  on 

the  subject  of  trade  conibmations  and  the  conduct  of  trade  disputes, 
and  the  status  and  liability  of  trade  unions,  particularly  with  reference 
to  cases  relative  to  the  Trade  Union  Acts,  1871  and  1876,  and  the 
Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property  Act,  1.S75,  and  the  common 
law  of  con>piracy. 

2.  As  to  facts  of  importance  in  connection  with  trade  disputes  and 
trade  combinations  wnich  have  occurred  since  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Laljor  issued  their  report  in   1804. 

Certain  decisions  of  the  courts,  and  especially  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  were  alleged  to  have  created  hardshipj  and  various  proposals 
for  alterations  of  the  law  so  as  to  nullify  or  nuidify  the  effects  of  these 
decisions  had  been  proposed.  In  order  to  decide  whether  any  amend- 
ment to  the  existing  law,  civil  or  criminal,  relating  to  the  subjects 
under  consideration,  was  desirable »  and  if  so  what,  an  opportanity 
to  be  heard  was  given  to  both  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  such 
proposals. 

Of  the  5S  witnesst\s  examined  during  ihe  course  of  the  investiga- 
tion the  great  majority  were  representatives  of  employers,  because 
ihe  trade  unions,  by  representatives  in  their  congress,  resolved  to 
give  to  the  commission  no  inft>rmation  on  the  subjects  of  the  inquiry. 
The  objections  and  proposals  of  the  unions  were  lief  ore  the  C4>imnis- 
sion,  however,  as  they  had  been  stated  in  various  speeches  by  their 
members  and  in  the  bills  introduced  in  Parliament  in  their  behalf. 
3*Hb— No.  70—07 15 
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In  regard  to  the  first  and  main  proposition  under  investigation  the 
inquin'  was  divided  into  three  branches,  as  follows:  (1)  The  liability 
of  trade  union  funds  to  be  taken  in  execution  for  the  wrongful  acts 
of  agents  of  the  union:  (2)  the  statute  law  relating  to  picketing  and 
other  incidents  of  strikes;  (3)  the  law  of  conspiracy  as  affecting 
trade  unions. 

In  tlie  discussion  of  the  liability  of  trade  unions  a  historical  r6sum6 
of  trade-union  legislation  and  numerous  decisions  of  various  courts 
are  7)]-csented;  showiiig  the  status  of  registered  trade  unions.  The 
opinion  is  expressed  that  the  funds  of  nonregistered  trade  unions,  like 
t]i( )so  of  registered  unions,  can  be  made  liable  in  actions  of  tort  by 
means  of  a  representative  action,  pro^aded  the  two  conditions  fol- 
lowing are  satisfied:  *'(!)  Such  agents  must  be  persons  who  can 
properly  bo  considered  to  be  the  agents  of  all  the  members  and  must 
be  acting  within  the  scope  of  their  agency;  (2)  the  funds  must  be 
property  whieli  would  have  been  taken  in  execution  or  attached  m 
an  action  in  whicli  all  tlu^  members  had  been  made  defendants/' 
Evidence  as  to  tlie  elFect  of  the  decision  of  the  courts,  holding  a  union 
resj)onsiblo  for  the  acts  of  its  agents,  was  i)roffered  by  employers  only 
and  was  ])ractically  unanimous  in  asserting  that  it  had  made  trade 
unions  more  careful  than  luTetofon*  in  seeking  not  to  infrmge  the 
law;  strikes  hnvv  been  less  frequent  and  accompanied  with  less  vio- 
lence and  intimidation,  and  disputes  have  been  easier  to  settle. 

Trade  unions,  wlietli<  r  of  employers  or  employees,  are  at  common 
law  illegal  as<oeialior.s  and  are  eufraneliised  only  so  far  as  the  words 
of  the  statute  go.  While  tht^  Trade  Union  Act  of  1871  provides  that: 
*'The  i)ur|)oses  of  any  trade  union  sliall  not,  l)y  reason  merely  that 
they  are  in  nostra  in  t  of  trade,  be  unlawful  so  as  to  render  void  or 
voidable  any  agreement  or  trust,"  yet  this  j)rovision  is  qualified  by  a 
sii]>se(iuent  seetion  s])eeilieally  forbidding  any  court  to  entertain  any 
legal  ])roeee(ling  histitute<l  with  tJie  o])j(^et  of  directly  enforcing  or 
recovering  damages  for  the  breach  of  ''any  agreement  made  between 
one  trade  union  and  another."  A  good  deal  of  evidence  was  submit- 
ted from  j)arties  v.ell  dis])osed  to  trade  unions  to  the  effect  that  it 
would  l)(^  of  great  advantage  that  trade  unions  should  be  able  to  enter 
into  hiiiding  agn^'iiunts  witli  associatioiis  of  emjdoyers  and  v.ith 
tln'ir  own  members  to  enable  tliem  to  carry  out  their  agreements. 

Tlir-  coI^nlis^ion  ncommended  the  ])assage  of  an  act  embodying 
the  following  ])rovisinns: 

(1)  To  declare  trade  unions  legal  associations. 

(2)  To  (h^elare  strikes  fnmi  whatever  motive  or  for  wliatever  pur- 
poses (including  sympathetic  or  secondary  strikes),  apart  from  crime 
or  l)rea<*h  of  c<»n tract,  legal  and  to  make  the  act  of  1875  to  extend  to 
synipathetic  or  sc'condar}'  strikes. 

(3)  To  declare  that  to  persuade  to  strike — i.  e.,  to  desist  from 
working — apart  from  procuring  breacli  ol  cotlVt^cV,  v&Tift\,\\k^«LL 
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(4)  To  declare  that  an  iuflividiial  shall  not  he  liftt>le  for  doui^  any 
act  not  in  itself  an  actionable  tort  only  on  the  ground  that  it  is  au 
interference  with  anotlier  persun*s  trade,  business,  or  employment,     ^^ 

(5)  To  provide  for  the  lacuUative  separation  of  the  proper  benefit^" 
funds  of  trade  unions,  such  separation,  if  effected,  to  carrj^  immunity 
from  these  funds  being  taken  in  execution, 

(6)  To  provide  means  whereby  the  central  authorities  of  a  union 
may  protect  theniijelves  against  tJie  unauthorized  and  immediately 
disavowed  acts  of  branch  agents. 

^  (7)  To  provide  that  facultative  powers  be  given  to  trade  imions, 
either  (a)  to  become  incorporated  subject  to  proper  conditions  or  (6) 
to  exclude  the  operation  or  sectir>n  4  of  the  Trade  Union  Act  of  1871 
[prohibiting  the  court  from  entertaining  legal  proceedings  to  enforce 
certain  agreements]  or  of  some  one  or  more  of  its  subsections,  so  as 
to  allow  trade  unions  to  enter  into  enforceable  agreements  with 
other  persons  and  with  their  own  luenibers. 

(S)  To  alter  the  seventh  section  of  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of 
Property  Act,  1K75,  by  repealing  subsection  4  and  the  proviso  [mak- 
ing it  a  criminal  offense  for  a  pei^i»n  to  watch  or  beset  the  house  or 
other  place  where  another  persou  resides,  or  works,  or  carries  on  busi- 
ness or  happens  to  be,  or  the  approach  to  such  house  or  place,  with  a 
view^  to  compel  such  pci^soTi  to  abstain  from  doing  any  work  wliich 
such  person  nas  a  legal  right  to  dol,  and  in  lieu  thert^if  enacting  as  a 
new  subsection  (wliich  would  also  supersede  subsection  1)  [relating 
to  intimidation,  etc.]:  *^Acts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  a  reasonable 
apprehension  in  tlie  mind  of  any  person  that  violence  will  be  used  to 
lum  or  his  family,  or  damage  be  done  to  his  property,*' 

(9)  To  enact  to  the  effect  that  an  agree  meat  or  combination  by 
two  or  more  persons  to  do  or  procure  to  be  done  any  act  in  contempla- 
tion or  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute  shall  not  be  tne  ground  of  a  civil 
action,  unless  the  agreement  or  combination  is  indictable  as  a  con- 
spiracy notwitlistanding  the  terms  of  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection 
of  Property  Act,  1875. 

Several  memoranda  and  minority  reports  by  different  raembera 
follow  the  majority  report.  In  one  of  these  the  member,  after  dis- 
cussing the  injurious  effects  of  industrial  disputes,  refers  to  the  appar- 
ent advantages  of  the  various  conciliation  and  arbitration  laws  of 
New  Zealand  and  Australia  which  appear  *'to  offer,  to  the  general 
satisfaction  of  employers  and  employed,  both  a  guarantee  against 
conditions  of  employment  that  are  demonstrably  injurious  to  the 
commmiity  as  a  whole,  and  an  effective  remedy  for  industrial  war.*' 

Another  memorandum  by  four  of  the  live  members  consists  of  a 
discussion  of  the  tjuestion  of  the  civil  action  of  conspiracy.  It  ia 
argued  that  *' conspiracy  can  not  be  the  foundation  of  a  civil  action 
unless  it  be  a  crimuial  conspiracy/*  Several  cases  before  the  courts 
are  cited  in  support  of  this  view.  It  is  further  argued  that  because 
the  connnon  law  relating  to  criminal  conspiracy  was  '*  indirect  and 
deJudmg/'  the  legislature  passed  the  act  of  1S75  with  a  view  to  pre- 
vent its  appUcation  t^:»  disputes  between  workmen  and  employers, 
and  for  the  same  reason  the  legislature  should  exclude  the  action  for 
civil  liability  in  such  cases.  ^^ 
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As  appendixes^to  the  majority  report,  the  acts  of  Parliament  relat- 
ing to  the  subject  under  investigation  are  reproduoed|  together  with 
a  record  of  cases  referred  to  in  the  report. 

Part  2  of  the  report  consists  of  the  minutes  of  evidence  taken  before 
the  commission;  index  of  evidence  adduced  before  the  commissioni 
and  of  appendixes  showing  statements  handed  in  by  witnesses  during 
the  investigation.  These  statements  show  the  membership  of  trade 
imions,  1902,  and  membership  and  accounts  of  100  principal  unions, 
1892-1902;  statistics  relating  to  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  1893-1902,  and  statistics  of  employers'  associations. 
Copies  of  proposed  legislation  relating  to  trade  unions  imd  statements 
of  the  attitude  of  trade  unions  with  regard  to  existing  law  are  repro- 
duced, as  well  as  much  other  matter  relating  to  the  questions  under 
discussion. 

ITALY. 

Statistica  degli  Scioperi  Awenuti  neW  Indugtria  e  ndC AgrieoUura 
duranti  gli  anni  1902  e  190S.  Ministero  di  Agricoltura,  Industria 
e  Commercio,  Direzione  Generale  della  Statistica.  1906.  Ixxvi, 
510  pp. 

This  is  the  eleventh  of  a  series  of  reports  on  strikes  and  lockouts 
published  by  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  Italian  department  of 
agriculture,  industry'-,  and  commerce.  The  report  presents  in  detailed 
tables  and  text  statements  the  most  important  facts  in  reference  to 
each  strike  or  lockout  that  occurred  during  the  years  1902  and  1903, 
the  strikes  being  separated  into  two  categories:  (1)  Those  occurring 
in  industries  other  than  agriculture,  and  (2)  those  taking  place  in  agri- 
cultural industries  alone.  The  report  also  contains  summary  tables 
of  strikes  for  1902  and  1903  and  for  a  period  of  more  than  two  previ- 
ous decades. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  1902. — During  the  year  1902  there  were 
1 ,031  strikes,  of  which  221  were  agricultural  and  810  occurred  in  other 
industries.  The  221  strikes  among  agricultural  workers  involved  a 
total  of  146,592  strikers  and  caused  a  loss  of  2,024,833  working  days. 
Of  the  strikers,  70.79  per  cent  were  men,  19.89  per  cent  were  women, 
and  9.32  ]>er  cent  were  children.  The  810  strikes  in  other  industries 
involved  197,514  strikers,  of  whom  71.13  per  cent  were  men,  18.34 
per  cent  were  women,  and  10.53  per  cent  were  children.  The  aggre- 
gate time  lost  by  these  strikers  was  2,539,331  days. 

The  largest  strike  of  the  year  occurred  among  agricultural  workers 
in  the  province  of  Rovigo,  involving  18,317  strikers  and  causing  a 
loss  of  451,299  working  days.  This  strike  was  for  increased  wages 
and  more  Uberal  terms  of  employment  and  was  partly  successful.    A 
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strike  of  silk  weavers  in  Como  and  vicinity  involved  14,955  persons 
and  lasted  28  days.  Increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours  of 
labor  were  the  demands  made.  The  strike  was  partly  successful. 
In  eleven  other  strikes  the  number  of  persons  involved  was  5,000  or 
more. 

The  following  table  shows,  for  the  year  1902,  the  number  of  strikes, 
strikers,  and  working-days  lost,  by  industries: 

STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  1902. 


Indiulry. 


Agricyltiin* , . , , „ 

laming  And  quAriylnij*  ,„........,,.,,..,......, 

Foundry  produutfl.  mACtilnefTi  fttidcAr  &nd  ihLp 

build*  tig „ ......................... 

Stanp,  Qiiiy,gias9.  ftQd  biilLdine  tmdfis. , 

Chemical  producti  ,**,*.».,........... , , , . 

Wood-irorktag -*..,,.,,....*,.«. 

Fmjmr ,„,„_,,.................... 

Prfniir^,........... 


TutUvi. 

Le*llier  and  bldr«. ,  -  —  ^  ^ .  — 

Dj^elng  (flJtinA  &Eid  textiles  > 

notblngr.,. .,.^........ 

FCHKJ!!..... ..„,,.*.,,.^*«,. 

TrAttflportutlau  »**,» .A 
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44 

m 

40 
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1,031  I  244,250 


29,1G3 
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»T 
mi 
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2.500 
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l»otli 
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i.eru 
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23 
47 

m 
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51 
43 

1^054 
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IMS,3SI  I  34.4fie 


ToUl. 


Woilc- 
dA^tMi. 


t4(f,ns 

]4,8«0 

Ifl.INO 
4), 413 

].2$]i5 

2,24? 
778 

IJ70 
41.127 

1.441 

htm 

6.711 
8,ai3 
15,£;t» 


3,094,138 
174p54l 

&47,233 
12,^4 

4.313 
2d,4M 
702,330 
35.9118 

98,900 
247,  Tli 
30a,£Q0 


344 joa   4,fiei,ie4 


The  strikes  were  mostly  among  agricultural  workers  and  employees 
in  the  groups  of  stone,  clay,  glass,  and  building  trades,  and  in  textiles, 
over  58  per  cent  of  all  the  strikes  and  66  per  cent  of  the  strikers  belong- 
ing to  these  thi-ee  groups. 

The  following  table  shows  for  the  agricultural  and  for  the  other 
industries,  separately,  the  number  and  per  cent  of  strikes  and  strikers, 
by  principal  causes: 

STRIKES,  BY  CAUSES,  1902. 


Agr 

Icultural 

occupat] 

Stril 

Num- 
ber. 

ons. 

Other  industries. 

Cause  or  object. 

Strikes. 

cors. 

Per 
cent. 

87.77 

Strikes. 

Strikers. 

Num- 
ber. 

166 
2 
11 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

469 

Per 
cent. 

Nam-  1     Per 
ber.     j  cent. 

For  increiise  of  wages 

75.11     128,663 

57.90  '   123..197  '       62.48 

A^inst  reduction  of  wages 

For  reduction  of  hours 

.91  1           54  ,        .04 
4.98            738          .50 

30        3.70 
39         4.82 

4,607 

7,115 

l.t84 

60,711 

2.33 
3.Q0 

Against  increase  of  hours 

8 
264 

.99 
32.59 

.85 

Other  causes 

42 

221 

io.oo      i7,i38 

11.  C9 

30.74 

Total 

100.00 

146,592 

100.00 

810 

100.00 

197,514 

100.00 
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'lh<*  next  two  tables  bIiow,  fur  llic  a^rknilliirtil  ttinl  for  the  otW 
tdu^iriest  n^pecttvely,  the  reaultn  of  ritrike»^  ariunged  it€4M>r(Uiig  ta 

STHnCES  IN  AGRlTLTLTtrflAL  OCCtJFATIONt,  OY  I'AUSRB  AUD  RirS^LTS,  1«S. 
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M 

«  Ivpsults  of  11  Htrikt^s,  involving:  1.<K»9  strikers,  not  reported. 

Ill  2*)  instances  iii  1902  omplovors  closed  their  establisluiu^uts  for 
tlie  purpose  of  acconiplisliing  certain  objects,  sometimes  of  a  political 
and  sometimes  of  a  busin(\ss  nature.  Of  these  shut  downs,  only  3 
were  directed  a<i^ainst  emi)loyees  ancl  can  be  properly  classed  as  lock- 
outs. Tliese  3  lockouts  affected  823  employees  and  caused  a  loss  of 
7, 040  working  days. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  method  of  settlement  of  the  strikes 
and  lockouts,  arranged  according  to  results: 


STRIKES  AND 

LOCKOUTS.  BY  METHOD 

OF  SETTLEMENT,  1902. 

Strikes  and  lockouts  sett 

led— 

Private 
parties. 

Without 

outside 

mter- 

vention. 

Result. 

Public 
authori- 
ties. 

By  intervention  of— 

Total 
strikes 

Trade    1  Councils 

associa-    of  prud- 

tions.    1  hommcs. 

Ecclesias- 
tical au- 
thorities. 

and 
lockouts. 

Strike^)  in  trades  and  Industries 
which - 
Succeeded 

43 

lao 

57 

1 
22                  2 

7 

91 

165 
183 

165 

58  1                4 

1 

i«i 

363 

Failed 

19  i ii          n 

271 

Total 

220 

99  !               6                  2  :              33 

439 

«799 

Strikes  in  agricultural  ot«cupa- 
tlons  which— 
Succeeded 

17 
40 
17 

5 
5 
6 

1 

13 
51 
59 

37 

Suit*eeded  partly 

96 

Failed 

1 

83 

* 

Total 

74 

16 

1  i               2 

123 

^216 



Lockouts  which— 
Succeeded 

o 
1 
5 

1 

1 
1 

2 
3 

5 

Succeeded  partly 

1 

2 

6 

Failed 

12 



TotalCO 

8 

3 

2 

10 

23 



Strikes  and  lockouts  which  - 

Succecdal 

Succeeded  partly 

Failed 

62 
101 
79 

27 
64 
27 

2 

4 

1 
1                  9 
1                16 
1                12 

106 
219 
247 

207 
4*^5 
366 

TotalCO 

302 

118 

6 

•       ' 

37 

572 

d  1,038 

a  Results  not  reported  in  11  strikes. 
b  Results  not  reported  in  5  strikes. 

eOf  the  disputes  classed  aa  lockouts  only  3  were  lockouts  proper;  the  others  were  shut  downs  not 
directed  against  employees. 
d  Not  induding  16  strikes  for  which  results  were  not  reported. 

Strikes  and  Lockoltts  in  1003. — The  number  of  strikes  occurring 
in  1903  was  596,  of  which  47  were  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  549 
were  in  other  industries.  The  47  strikes  among  agricultural  workers 
were  participated  in  by  22,507  persons  and  caused  a  loss  of  341,847 
working-days.  Of  the  strikers,  66.54  per  cent  were  men,  23.18  per 
cent  were  women,  and  10.28  per  cent  were  children.  In  the  549 
strikes  occurring  in  industries  other  than  agriculture  there  were  in- 
volved 109,327  strikers,  of  whom  73.30  per  cent  were  men,  17.16 
per  cent  were  women,  and  9.54  per  cent  were  children.  The  aggre- 
gate time  lost  by  these  strikers  amounted  to  1,539,298  working-days. 

The  most  important  strike  of  the  year  occurred  in  the  shoe  industry 
of  Milan,  involving  8,240  persons  and  causing  a  loss  of  222,480  working- 
days.  The  demands  of  the  strikers  for  increase  of  wages  and  reduc- 
tion of  hours  of  labor  were  acceded  to  in  part  by  the  employers.  A 
strike  of  employees  of  the  Government  arsenal  at  Spezia  involved 
7,800  persons  and  entailed  a  loss  of  23,400  working-days.  Modifica- 
tion of  the  contract  of  employment  was  demanded  by  the  strikers. 


LLITIH   OF  THE  BVm 

X  railuro.     A  gciicnil  strike*  in  the  city  of  Rofric,  foK 

riii^  a  ai       ?  Oi  employees  iii  the  printing  trades,  invoivcj  nioro 

sun  5,000  pitrsorifl. 
The  mxiuber  i^f  strikes^  i*trikerS|  and  working-days    lost  in  1903, 

nangiHl  by  industrials,  are  shown  in  tlie  following  tablo: 

STR1K£S|  DY  |N£>USTILISa,  IIIOS* 
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Tlie  strikes  were  most  numerous  in  1003  among  the  employees  in 
the  ;j;roups  of  stone,  day,  glass,  and  building  trades,  textiles,  and  mining 
and  quarrying,  300  strikes,  or  slightly  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  reported  for  the  year,  being  found  in  these  three  groups. 
The  number  of  strikers  belonging  to  the  same  groups  constituted 
45.55  j)er  cent  of  the  entire  number  reported. 

The  number  and  j^er  cent  of  strikes  and  strikers,  by  principal  causes, 
are  shown  in  the  following  table,  the  facts  for  the  agricultural  and  for 
the  other  industries  being  presented  separately: 

STRIKES,  HY  CAUSES,  KK>3. 


Caus**  or  objc^'t. 

Agricultural  occupations. 

Strikes.                Strikers. 

Num-       For       Num-       For 
IxT.     1    cent.    1     l)or.        cent. 

1               i 
27  1    r.7.  45       9.022  '     40.09 

1  i      2.  13  1        240  1       1. 07 

2  4.25        1,340         5.95 

other  in 
Strikes. 

diistriea 
Stri 

kers. 

IVr 
cent. 

Niira- 
l)er. 

Fer 
cent. 

Num- 
l)er. 

For  Incroaso  of  wa^os 

264 
40 
38 
8 

193 

48.09 
a38 
a  92 
1.40 

55,995 

4,(i02 

4,83(i 

r»44 

51  22 

Agamj*t  nvluctioii  of  wagrs 

For  rrd action  of  hours. . . 

4.21 
4  42 

Against  inoroas*'  of  hours 

/» 

Othrr  eaus''s. .      ,    . 

17       Mi  17      11,005  1     52. ») 

35  15      43  250  1       39  56 

•          1 

Total 

47      lOO.  00  1  22, 507      100.  00 

1                1 

549     ion.  on 

109,327       iQfino 
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The  next  two  tables  show,  for  the~  agricultural  and  for  the  other 
industries,  respectively,  the  results  of  strikes,  arranged  according  to 
causes : 

STRIKES  IN  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  CAUSES  AND  RESULTS,  1903. 


PucioetsdiHi. 

Btiocvetlcd  purtly. 

Failwl. 

Cause  or  o]>joct. 

strikes. 

strtkpre. 

Bttlk<!fl.    1     Btrlkefi, 

Sirllci»«. 

Sinken. 

Num-  Per 

twin  ceot. 

1 

Num- 
ber. 

cent. 

Num-,  Per 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

Num- 

Per 
cent. 

NuiD- 
t.er. 

Per 
eeiit. 

For  incream  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages 
For  reduction  of  hours 

1        1 

100 

SS2 

340 

10 

m 

13 

^ 

7,117 

79 

^ 

33 

1,023 

11 

2 

7 

100 
44 

i.3«  i  100 
10,340  1    87 

Other  cau8es(o) 

&      31 

703 

0 

4 

n 

8E0 

7 

TotaJ(a)      

n      i* 

1,824 

A 

22      4& 

lSr7V7  \    A*  >       13  .     1S< 

1  g73  ;       a 

1 

• 

a  Result  of  1  strike,  involving  13  strikers,  not  reported. 

STRIKES  IN  INDUSTRIES  OTHER  THAN  AGRICULTURE,  BY  CAUSES  AND  RESULTS, 

1903. 


Suoceedcd. 

SucKwied  partly.       ►               Failed, 

Cftusu  or  oli|flct. 

F^trikes. 

Stiikera. 

Stdk€s. 

Strikers.     |    f^tiikes. 

gtJlk«nu 

Nam- 

fi^ 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

10 
41 

a 
11 

ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Nam- 
ber. 

Ppr 
cent. 

Num- 
bcuf. 

cent, 

3fl 
41 

m 

75 
fi4 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

For  Incpeaso  of  w^gtts  ,»»*.,, 
Af^uin^iit  rvalue t ion  of  wagf«B  . 

Fnr  ft'tlueiioii  of  boura, . 

Agmlnst  Inerpase  of  hDUrs  ^ . . 

S3 

U 

1 

33 

20 
IS 

12» 

22 

Itfl 

1$ 

8 

1 

51 

44 

41 
21 

1? 

S!p57a 
1,101^ 
ia.42l 

eo 

23 
ft 
3S 

96 
19 
10 
ft 

00 

13,387 
2.Lt^ 
l,5fiS 

2htm 

34 
47 
33 

M 

TotAl^flJ .,.,,., 

106 

30 

15,SS7 

15       11^ 

M 

10,Q»\ 

^        '^'^        M 

mjsi 

37 

o  Results  of  10  strikes,  involving  4,587  strikers,  not  reported. 

During  1903  there  were  20  instances  of  establishments  being  closed 
by  employers.  These  shut  downs  were  mostly  of  a  political  or  busi- 
ness nature,  only  4  being  directed  against  employees,  and  therefore 
capable  of  being  properly  classed  as  lockouts.  These  4  lockouts 
affected  219  persons,  of  whom  140  were  men,  57  were  women,  and  22 
were  children. 

The  following  table  shows  the  method  of  settlement  of  the  strikes 
and  lockouts,  arranged  according  to  results: 
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STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  BY  METHOD  OF  SETTLEMENT,  1903. 


Pullic 
authori- 
ties. 

Strikes  and  lockoats  aott 
By  lnter%'ention  of— 

led— 

Uosult. 

Private 
parUco. 

Without 
oatfllde 
Inter- 
vention. 

Total 
stiikee 

Trade      Councils !  Ecdesiaa- 

associa-  '  of  pnid-  .  tical  ao- 

tlons.    !  horamcB.    thoritles. 

and 
lockouts. 

Strikos  in  trades  and  Indus- 
tries which— 
Succeeded 

40 
75 
46 

12  ' 

4 
11 
5 

£0 
98 

168 

106 

Succeeded  partly 

15  '              1    

194 

Failed '. 

18  ■              2 

239 

Total     

161 

45  i'            ;»!... 

20 

310 

«530 

Strikes  in  ficricultural  occupa- 
pation.s  whicli — 
Succf  ede^i . .          

2 
9 
1 

.'        '      .i-  -.^- 

7 
9 
10 

11 

Succeeded  partiv 

4    

22 

Failed * 

! 

2 

13 

Total 

12 

ft    

2 

26 

t>46 

Lockouts  which— 

2 
2 

1 

1 

2 

Succeeded  partly 

1    ' 

3 

8 

6 

Failed 

1 

3 

12 

Totiil(f) 

5 

1= 1 

3 

11 

20 

Strikos  and  lockouts  which— 
Succeeded 

44 

8(i 
48 

14' 1 

4 
11 
10 

57 
104 
186 

119 

Siux'eetied  partly 

30  !                1     

222 

Failed.......... 

18  1               2    

264 

TotaUO 

178 

m'              3  1 

25 

347 

<I605 

1 

o  Results  not  reported  in  10  strikes. 

ft  Result  not  reported  in  1  strike. 

fOf  tho  disputes  classed  as  lockouts  only  4  were  Uvkouts  proper:  the  others  were  dtut  downs  not 

dlroctfHl  jipainst  <-niployceR. 
J  Not  including  II  strikes  for  which  results  wen*  not  reported. 

Strikes  during  Twenty-five  Yp:ar.s. — The  following  two  tables 
coiihiin  a  summary  of  the  more  important  facts  in  relation  to  strikes 
in  a<i:riciiltural  occupations  for  the  years  1881  to  1903,  and  in  the 
otlK^'  industries  for  the  years  1S79  to  1003,  respectively: 

STRIKES  IN  AGRiri'LTrRAL  OCCrPATIONS.  BY  YKARS,  ISSl  TO  1903. 


Yu.r. 

Total 
strikos. 

i 

10 

02 

17 

9 

5 

4 

H 

24 

10 

18 

8 

7 

1 

12 

'M 

9 

27 

(i29 

^5i 

Strikes  for 
which 
strikers 

were       , 
reporte<l.  j 

■■"■■'"  l\ 

h 

18  . 

8 

f.  1 
1 
12 

0 

2rt 

(i2'> 

221 

47  1 

Strikers. 

Aorregate 

days  of 
work  lost. 

IHHl 

l>vS_> 

100 

2,200 

202 

245 

8,8.'>7 
3,846 
2,275 
1.3«f. 

a  1.087 
l.a'iO 
7, 795 
3,!HH 

12,:«0 

4.748 

1,7(>5 

100 

24,  l.^'i 
8, 4«5 
1,895 

12. 517 
222.985 
14r.,.'i92 

22,507 

200 
4,400 

],Hs;i  .                     .       .                          

1,812 

1S>%1 

245 

1KS-. 

iss., 

53.701 
9.CC3 

Iss;                                                             

3,785 

l^ss 

1.306 

isy» 

2,880 

l.V>.) 

8,420 
33.877 

iv'n [...'.'..'.["..'. 

1S!L» 

7,123 

1  S'Xl 

1,718,370 
43,058 

is-.M 

\SfX> 

20,5fi5 
100 

IVK. 

1S!)7 

322,020 

82,833 

7,476 

72.057 

2,931,766 

2.024,833 

341,847 

ISDS 

is^n) 

V.VY) 

V.V)\ 

1902 

i9o;i 

Total 

1.170 

^'^\ 

0  491,010 

7,002,416 

a  In  one  atrike  the  nuxnbor  ot  tamUVw  tak.Vxv%  paiX  'vtA  t«^oT\Adi. 
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STRI 

KESIN 

f  INDl 
St  HI 

STRIl 

tea  f^bil 

:s  oTi 

lER  TI 

J.\N  AG 

RICULTUR.»^,  ir 
Strikers. 

r  YEARS.  1879  TO  1903. 

^h 

Strikes 
fot 

Strikes 
for 

which 
days 
lost 
were 

Agjjre- 

Yttftr. 

Total 
strikes. 

Stic- 
fd 

Hen. 

Womoti. 

ChU- 
dr«n. 

TnlnL 

gate 

days  of 

work 

lost. 

Ty. 

pertittL 

ported. 

1879  .... 

a32 

■> 

10 

W 

S 

m 

?*J 

(*? 

4,011 

28 

21,896 

WW.... 

^27 

4 

» 

13 

» 

f 

(*> 

(*.     ' 

SplKM 

26 

91.809 

1881 ... . 

(144 

1 

11 

22 

39 

<* 

i* 

%2ri 

38 

95,578 

188J .... 

M7 

5 

le 

24 

4& 

(* 

}t{ 

^4. 

fi,S&4 

45 

25,119 

1883 

173 

10 

39 

23 

^ 

1* 

m 

12.9Dil 

6.5 

111,697 

1884.... 

P81 

m 

5H 

27 

U 

<* 

i^) 

'*? 

23,907 

78 

149,215 

18S5  . . . . 

A89 

23 

33 

25 

m 

ifc 

^*) 

*) 

34a(i6 

82 

244,393 

1886.... 

^9e 

14 

m 

41 

OG 

b 

*J 

lasoi 

95 

56,772 

1887.... 

<G9 

ft 

39 

28 

m 

<* 

^6} 

i* 

25,*]e7 

(56 

218,612 

1888.... 

ilOI 

^ 

40 

33 

99 

(^ 

<>1 

r*!' 

2«,974 

95 

191,204 

1889 .... 

fix 

n 

«3 

43 

135 

(* 

^^5 

(*) 

23,322 

123 

215,880 

1890.... 

»139 

23 

5» 

47 

1^ 

(* 

^*i 

(*) 

38,4(« 

129 

167,657 

1801... 

1132 

15 

5t 

Ii7 

138 

(* 

!i5 

34.733 

123 

258,089 

18W.... 

alio 

21 

33 

57 

117 

<* 

(* 

30,800 

114 

216,907 

1803.... 

*131 

34 

4A 

41 

127 

(* 

i 

3,ljQ9 

3(2.100 

122 

234,323 

18W  . . . . 

J109 

35 

20 

39 

103 

JS.itt^ 

37,yjS 

103 

323,261 

1895 .... 

12b 

41 

19 

40i 

t3A 

U,?8S 

^^92 

2.;t;7 

19,.TD7 

120 

125,968 

180r> .... 

210 

79 

ai 

80 

2!0 

39,055 

34.3m 

2LSLC 

fta^ost 

210 

1,152,503 

1897.... 

217 

TO 

00 

m 

317 

21,809 

31^.435 

KkSOG 

TTvSTO 

217 

1,113,535 

1898 .... 

256 

7n 

GS 

us 

25a 

31IX» 

9,571 

um 

35,  /U(V 

2.% 

239,292 

1899... 

250 

S) 

GO 

iro 

2S9 

mm 

n,3fsa 

3,(«i 

43^194 

259 

231,500 

WOO.... 

383 

113 

la 

VM 

3i3 

MVTSO 

Kkass 

4,  sift 

m,hm 

383 

493,093 

MOl.... 

"•1,042 

294 

438 

:m 

1,042 

137, 3» 

49.0^ 

18.  4t«8 

190,540 

1,042 

2,146,184 

1902.... 

»810 

IM 

3«£] 

271 

810 

l«l>487 

36^218 

20,  fm 

lfl<7,514 

810 

2.539,331 

1903.... 

A  549 

106 

IM 

139 

549 

89,138 

l«,7fi& 

10,430 

109,327 

549 

1.. 539, 298 

ToUl.. 

»5,2G7 

1.20I 

1.944 

1,912 

«S^220 

pS/Sn,^32 

p314v«* 

7l0fiL,G55 

U30R,O49 

5,1S4 

12,203,266 

•  Including  5  strikes  the  results  of  which  were  not  reported. 
ft  Not  reported. 

c  Including  1  strike  the  result  of  which  was  not  reported. 

•  Ine'udlng  7  strikes  the  results  of  which  were  not  reported. 

•  Including  2  strikes  the  results  of  which  were  not  reported. 
/  Induding  8  strikes  the  results  of  which  were  not  reported. 
9  Including  4  strikes  the  results  of  which  were  not  reported. 

•  Including  10  strikes^  the  results  of  which  were  not  reported. 
i  Including  3  strikes  the  results  of  which  were  not  reported. 
J  Including  6  strikes  the  results  of  which  were  not  reported. 
^  Including  11  strikes  the  results  of  which  were  not  reported. 
I  Including  9  strikes  the  results  of  which  were  not  reported. 

m  Including  25  strikes  the  reMiIts  of  which  wore  not  reported. 

•  Including  143  strikes  the  results  of  which  were  not  reported. 

e  This  total  does  not  agree  with  the  totals  in  the  tables  showing  strikes  by  duration  and  bv  number 
of  strikers  involved,  page  704;  the  computation  is  made,  however,  from  figures  in  the  original  reports, 
p  Not  including  figures  for  1879  to  1893. 

The  other  data  concerning  strikes  for  a  series  of  years  are  shown 
only  for  the  industries  other  than  agriculture.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  and  result  of  strikes  and  the  number  of  strikers,  by 
industries,  for  the  period  1892  to  1903: 

STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES.  FOR  THE  PERIOD,  ISiG  TO  1903. 


Industry. 


StHkes 
I     for 
Total  '  which 
I  strikes,  results 


Strikes  which- 


Sue- 
werc  re-i  ceeded. 
ported. 


If  ining  and  quarrying 403  J 

Foundry  products,  machinery,  car  and  ship  i 

buih^ I        346  ' 

Stone  clay,  glass,  and  building  trades I       965 

Woodworkmg 120  \ 

Printing 108  ' 

Textiles 1.040 

Leather  and  hides 113 

I>yeing  (akins  and  tcxtScs) ,  varnishing  and 

gUding 

Clothing 

Fooda 

TnoMpofrtatton 

Mlttf*ft|i>noonii - 


Total. 


46 
209  , 
221 
275 
365 


392 

340 
958 
119 
107 
1,021 
III 

45 

209 
217 
270 
355 


70 
274 

32 

28 
257 

29 

8 
52 
54 

n 

78 


Sue-    j 
coe<led 
partly.  | 

103 

M)7 
376  , 
61 
28  ! 
375  I 
39 

15 
80 
81 
119 
134 


4,211  I    4^144       1,110       1,524 


Failed. 


163 
308 
26 
51 
389 
43 

22 
77 
82 
74 
143 


Strikes 
,     for 
which 
strikers 
werp  re- 
,  ported. 


Total 
strikers. 


397 

346 
962 
120 
108 
1.040 
113 

46 
209 
221 
274 
364 


132,770 

66, 6« 

168,935 

10,240 

7.293 

198. 3M 

7,968 

6.393 
116,730 
32,075 
77,446 
120,787 


1,510   4,200   945,570 


m 


AAiri^    OF    THE    DUUEAIT    OF    UUiOR, 


r  ihowH  tlio  causes  of  strUtPs^  hy  years,  from  187^1891 

■»»miKBa  iM  industhiks  utber  than  AUJitcm/svn%  by  causes,  i«i^mi  to  im 


Yr-iu. 

Par  InefFs*^  of 

Wftg!fi«. 

Agmlnat  ivdiiclicpci 

'    ForMumanof 
1             iHHtrt. 

0tll|u». 

Btrlk«>r». 

Sttik«c '  atrtki^. 

fiUU«. 

BMltea 

itt\  .^***  *.....     ....    ......    . 

61« 
39 
W 
Mi 

111 
IQtt 
1141 
113 

m 

m 
m 

3ri4 

«.043 

17,^ 

n,m 

UK  7751 
lVi,5att 

mm 

ICM  [      as^aas 

1 

tl 
I3| 

i 
« 
]« 

13 
17 
Si 

67 

Jl 

4.438 

21 

27; 

44 

3» 
29 
27 

'^ 

i.yt 

n 

xm 

xm 
txtn 

4n             4  4102 

7.111 

4«ai 

'    "      1 

Y«Ar. 


W, 


tooa: 


uiKpr«aii0e«. 


StstkM. 


Strtk'^r^ 


Strikers. 


I  TotAi. 


j- 

^:v\ 

«U3g4 

It 

44 

13,S71 

30 

m 

12.4UI 

10 

91 

^.!m 

an 

o.4ea 

*7 

m 

I0.4i!i 

aa 

m 

T.MM 

m 

m 

t0,im 

\    u 

m 

13.115 

M 

im 

a.m 

ri 

2m 

Ol.SQl 

l,M 

2M 

flO.711  ' 

Mi 

m 

43,260 

114 
121 

im 
tm 

210 
3111 
3» 

aim 
6« 


0.111 


imM 

1V7.SII 


n  Tho  causes  wore  not  reported  in  the  case  of  70  strikes. 
fc  The  oaus<'8  wen'  not  reporte<l  in  the  case  of  5  strikes. 
c  The  causes  were  not  reported  in  the  case  of  10  strikes. 
d  The  causes  were  not  reported  in  the  case  of  ti  strikes. 

In  the  two  following  tables  are  shown  the  strikes  for  the  jx^riod  1879 
to  1S91  and  for  each  year  1S92  to  1903,  classified  according  to  diu-ation 
and  the  nund)er  of  strikers  involved,  respectively: 

SrUlKKS  IN   INDTSTIUKS  OTIIKU   THAN   AC.Uiri'LTUUE.   BY   l)rR.\T10.N,   1879-I>ftJl  TO 

1W3. 


Days  of  du- 
ration. 

3  or  inider. . 

4  to  10 

11  to  30 

Over  30 


1.S7U- 

isid.  I 

112  I 
10 


iHin?.  ,  ist»3.     1S94.     I,sli5.     ISlMi.     1897.     1H98.     1899. 


(iO 

;«) 

19  ! 


(i7 

11 

8 


12 


r.i 

44 

19 


91 
70 
42 


104 

37 
19 


153 
57 
33 
13 


Total . .  .  al . 017     «  1  IM  !  "  IJ.'i     "  104        120 


210    0  210]     25ti 


161 
70 
23 


1900. 

1901. 

1             1 

1902. 

1903. 

ToUl. 

208 

55 
15 

481  1 
330  , 
177  ' 
54  1 

325 

255 

167 

G3 

219 
109 
119 
42 

2.615 

1,520 

8^ 

253 

383 

1.042  1 

810 

549 

a  5. 213 

n  This  total  does  not   agree  with  the   figures  given  In  the  general  table  of  strikes,  page  703;  the 
figur.  s  are  reproduced,  however,  as  shown  in  the  original  report. 

8TKIKES  IN   INDl'STRIES  OTIIKR  THAN  ACUHU'LTrRE,  HY  NUMBER  OF  STRIKERS 

INVOLVED.  1879-1891   TO   1903. 


Strikers  iu- 
volve«I. 

1  to  49 

60to«W 

100  to  199.. . 
200  to  499..  . 
fi00to{»<*9...l 
1,000  or  over.  I 


IHTll 

\m^. 

1W3, 

1S04. 

aeis 

37 

2H 

4(1 

'm 

m 

n 

m 

\m 

26 

22 

IS 

LUU 

27 

41 

m 

Nfi 

n 

ti 

s 

S3 

8 

fi 

7 

Total. 


.nl^im  I     117  I     1^7  |e  I 


18Q«. 

1800.^ 

m 

m 

34 

35 

21 

m 

27 

52 

3 

14 

2 

0 

UM 

210 

TOi 
fi3  ! 
44  ' 
31   i 

^*  I 


217 


1898. 

i«». 

1SQ0, 

mi. 

ISOS. 

x^. 

92 

m 

llf}       406 

31» 

223 

&& 

&t 

99 

J(14 

103 

KM 

m 

m 

m 

176 

148 

97  , 

35 

m 

m 

1«7 

114 

m 

(i 

n 

la 

5& 

.17 

19 

& 

» 

9 

34 

30 

34 

25tt 

2m 

3S^ 

1,042 

SIO 

Wii 

ToUL 

1,777 
1,061 

im 

St4 
301 


^  not  mgrvc  witb  iht?  fl|cun?fl  given  in  the  gimoriil  table  of  >tr!kc»,  pugvTOS;  tttt  tigaiti* 
>wever,  as  shown  in  the  original  report. 
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Werkstakingen  en  Uitsluitingen  in  Nederland  gedurende  1905,     Uitge- 
geven  door  het  Centraal  Bureau  voor  de  Statistiek.     XI,  65  pp. 

This  is  the  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
the  Netherlands  on  strikes  and  lockouts.  The  information  is  given  in 
the  form  of  an  analysis,  with  summary  tables  and  a  tabular  statement, 
showing  in  detail  the  important  facts  concerning  each  strike  and  lock- 
out. Comparative  tables,  giving  the  principal  data  for  the  years  1901 
to  1905,  are  shown. 

Strikes. — There  were  126  strikes  reported  in  1905.  The  number  of 
establishments  involved  and  the  number  of  strikers  were  not  reported 
in  the  case  of  all  of  the^e  strikes.  In  124  strikes  tliere  were  318  estab- 
lishments involved,  while  the  number  of  strikers  reported  for  125  strikes 
was  4,657. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  strikes,  establishments 
involved,  strikers,  and  aggregate  days  lost  by  strikers  and  by  other 
employees  in  each  group  of  industries: 

STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES.  1905. 


Industry. 


clay. 


Products    of    stone, 

glass,  etc 

Cutting  of  diamonds  and 

other  procious  stones 

Printing 

Building  trades 

Chemical  products 

Wood  working,  cork,  straw, 

etc 

Clothing,  cleaning,  etc 

Leather,    oilcloth,    rubl>er, 

etc 

Mining 

Machinery,  instruments,  etc. 

Car  and  ship  building 

Textiles 

Foods  and  drinks  (includ- 

ng  tobacco) 

Agrlcult  urc 

Commerce 

Transportation 


Total 
strikes. 


Strikes  for 
which  number 
of  establish- 
ments in- 
volved was 
reported. 


I 

Strikes  for     i    ^^h^ich^^""!^ 

o?s\^Sk"e?s™rs    /a?f da^l^t 

°'?l&^^^;^>y?jrike^- 


Strikes  for 
which  aggre- 
gate days  lost 
by  employees 

other  than 
strikers  was 

reported. 


Strikes. 


Estab- 
lish-   Strikes, 
monts. 


Total. 


8 

35  ' 
1 


2| 

I 

1 
1 

1 

8 : 

az! 

2  , 

2 : 

18 


3 

4 

34 

1 

2  ■ 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1  ; 

8  ! 

37 

2  , 
2  < 

17 


3  I 
4 

107  ; 

1  : 

2 
2 

1 
3 

1 
1 
8 

37, 
101 

2  , 
37 


I 


SJ^"-,  strike..  :fji^»8trtVe..;?JJJ» 


6     1,320 


44 

1.467 

^1 
22l 
81  i 

8  ■ 
m  ; 

40  1 
30  ' 
211 

470 

460 

38 

1.260 


3         172 

3         101 

33   24.S02 

1  I        GO 

2  •  1.264 
2  ;  2,914 


37  • 
2 

2i 
1« 


70 

20 

2,559 

9.603i 
2,260  < 

44| 
8. 126i 


126 


124        318 


125  1  4,657 


120  153.439 


7  2,479 

3    

4    

32         426| 

2  ' 

2         292 

1  I        80 
1    

8  478 

36     l,474i 

"21::::::: 
18  |39,241i 

119  '44,471i 


From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  observed  that  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  strikes  in  1905  occurred  in  the  manufacture  of  foods  and  drinks, 
while  the  building  trades  furnished  the  largest  number  of  establish- 
ments and  persons  affected.  The  greatest  loss  in  working-days  to 
all  employees  took  place  in  the  transportation  industry. 
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J    *  wibk  wliich  follows  shows  the  rc&ults  of  strikes  in  1005,  urrangi^d 
by  industries: 

STRIKEB,  BY  INDUSTIilEd  AMD  KKBVLTB,  itm. 


A«Mlt 

tadattry. 

p»my. 

J«t 

fvtwrt«ik 

TMiO. 

- 

NumJ 

Iwr. 

NtnoJ  Par 
bet.  IcHinl. 

NttiH 

1  rm 

?t«  of  itoim,  clny,  gUtsa*  €»to. .  ^ . ,  * 

m 
m 
43 

.'  • 

4 

} 
i 

m 

l» , ,,^ ,.....,.». 

'" "  *" 

ua 

f,.,,.,.,.,.„,.,,„,......„.^». 

.,<... 

MS 

ilmdm... .... 

S 

14 

9 

i 

MA 

1      '-^-^i^ig ::.:::::::::;:::;:;; 

101 

|.  eork>  jitfaw,  Bld,...»„ 

1 

» 

1  1     ii 

m 

jlfig:  tbe.. ,_^_. .-„.. 

1 

I 
1 
I 

m 
m 
m 

.;.";X!!!!"::::::i 

19 

-jUi.  rubber,  oIc. , 

"■""" 

100 

..!!!. 

" 

HA 

Jtvy.  lniitniuifiuU»fiic...,....ll. 

UA 

Siibip  bkmdine „.. 

^-'  — * 

t 
4 

'J 

I 
4 

IflO 
SO 

«l 

£0 

122 

1 : 1 

iCB 

315^!;. T.^":::::::::::::::: 

4 

15 

41 

isi 

'In  alkI  drlnkA  ihidtJdltig  totMi««0K. 

'^7 

s 

'      tDB 

"UJliirts,..,..,.,,,, „,*..,„., 

UA 

mrsieu...  „.,.... ., ^. 

i 

mi 

m 

-_jportiiU(»o *,*^-t*.*»*-*»»^-**" 

e 

« 

m 

Total,,*, .„ ...^„,.. 

It 

1& 

M 

\   ^ 

4T 

» 

1 

2 

JM 

UA 

Iii  Ihc^  foUowing  table  arc  shown  the  nuiiibc^r  of  strikes,  establiish* 

mrntH  involved,  strikersiit  ^'^d  ftggrogati*  days  of  tlunitioii  of  slrikes, 
classified  l*v  rmmeH,  TIk*  apparent  di^frrpniu^y  in  tlir  t-M  il^  fnr  i]m 
table  as  compared  with  those  previously  shown  is  explained  in  the 
note  which  precedes  the  table. 

STRIKES,  BY  CAUSES,  1905. 

[Strikes  <hio  to  two  or  morn  onuses  havo  Won  tabulHtod  iin«lor  oach  cause;  hcnco  the  totals  for  this 
table  do  not  aj^roo  with  those  for  other  tables.] 


Causi>  or  objrcf . 


Num- 
ber. 


IVr 
cent  of 
I    total 
I  rei)ort-j 

cause 


For  increase  of  wages Cm  32  83 

Agaiinst  re<luctiou  of  wages H  ,  4  04 

Other  disputes  ctmcerMing  wages.  2.')  12  (iJ? 

lloursoflabor 7  3.5.3 

Trade  unionism «»  '  3.03 

For  reinstatement  of  emp|nve«'s. .  2.3  ll.()2i 

Regulations  governing  work 22  11.11  l 

Other  causes \  40  '  20.  20 

Not  reported 2  1.01  I 

Total VJH  \  100  (JO 


Strikes  fur 

which  innnl)er 

of  establish- 

ments involved 

was  reported. 

Estab- 

Strikes. 

lish- 

ments. 

04 

250 

8 

8 

24 

35 

0 

45 

6 

17 

23 

23 

20 

20 

40 

52 

- 

- 

Strikes  for 


strikes  for 
was  reported,    i        '-"^-^ 


Aggtv- 

Strikes. 

Strik- 
ers. 

Strikes. 

gale 
diiyf«  of 
dura- 

tion. 

G5 

2,647 

62 

1.2<2 

8 

126 

8 

345 

25 

953 

23 

339J 

7 

457 

6 

145 

n 

244 

4 

210 

23 

:m 

22 

477 

22 

1,187 

22 

558^ 
838) 

40 

1,096 

37 

1 

15 

' 

^ 

1^3 


4->8 


197       7,118 


185     4, 176^ 


The  most  frequent  cause  of  strikes  in  1905  was  disagreement  con- 
ceniin<^  wa^jcs,  more  than  49  per  cent  of  the  strikes  occurring  during 
the  year,  involving  52  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  strikers,  being 
wholly  or  in  part  to  wage  disputes. 
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The  results  of  strikes  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

STKIKES,  BY  RESULTS,  1905. 


Result. 

Total 

stnJMs. 

Strikes  for 
which  number 

of  estabUsh- 
ments  Involved 
was  reported. 

Strikes  for 
which  number 

of  stiikers 
was  reported. 

Strikes  for 
which  aggre- 
gate days  lost 

by  strikers 
was  reported. 

Strikes  for 
wnich  aggre- 
gate days  lost 
oy  cmplojrees 
other  than 
strikers  was 
reported. 

1    Per 
1  cent 

N--  .otl 
"^'-   rrport- 

irescdt. 

22  !  17.  46 
54  ;  42.86 
47     37.30 
3       2.38 

Strikes. 

Estub- 

hsh- 
ments. 

Strikes. 

Strik- 
ers. 

Strikes. 

Days 
lost. 

St'*"'-  ?dr 

i 

Succeeded 

22 
52 
47 
3 

141 

65 

109 

.1 

22 
54 
47 
2 

979 

2.274 

1,348 

56 

22 
54 
42 
2 

3.560 

35.9024 

13,940j 

36 

21         294 

Succeeded  partly 

Failed 

53  ,42.042 
43     l,535i 

2  ' 

Not  reported 

Total 

126  .100. 00 

124         ■'ilR 

125 

4,657 

120 

53,439 

119  .44, 471 J 

Of  the  4,601  strikers  who  took  part  in  the  123  strikes  for  which  the 
results  were  reported,  21.28  per  cent  were  in  strikes  which  succeeded, 
49.42  per  cent  were  in  strikes  which  succeeded  partly,  and  29.30  per 
cent  were  in  strikes  which  failed. 

Strikes  by  causes  and  results  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  the 
cause  being  taken  as  the  basis  for  the  tabulation : 

STRIKES,  BY  CAUSES  AND  RESULTS,  1905. 

[Strikes  doe  to  two  or  more  causes  have  been  tabulated  under  each  cause:  hence  the  totals  for  this 
table  do  not  agree  with  those  for  other  tables.] 


Cause  or  object. 


For  increase  of  wages 

Asainst  reduction  of  wages 

Other  disputes  concerning  wages. 

Hours  of  labor 

Trade  unionism 

For  reinstatement  of  employees. . 

Regulations  governing  work 

Other  causes 

Not  reported 


Total.. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


25 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

33 
6 

11 
4 
4 

10 
9 

22 


99 


Failed. 


Not  re- 
ported. 


Total. 


65 
8 
25 
7 
6 
23 
22 
40 
2 


198 


The  next  table  shows  the  strikes  in  1905  by  duration  and  results: 

STRIKES,  BY  DURATION  AND  RESULTS.  1905. 


Result, 

Less 
than 
1  day. 

1  to2 
days. 

3  to7 
days. 

8  to  14 
days. 

15  to  28 
days. 

29  to  42 
days. 

43  to  91 
days. 

Over 

91 
days. 

Dura- 
tion 
not  re- 
ported. 

Total. 

Succeeded 

8 
3 
4 

1 

5 
10 
17 

1 

7 
16 

7 

1 
6 
3 

1 
6 
2 

22 

Succeeded  partly . . . 
Failed... /^^. 

4 

1 

7 
5 

2 
3 

5 

1 

54 
47 

Not  reported 

3 

Total 

16 

33 

30 

10 

9 

5 

12 

5 

6 

126 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  of  strikes  which  succeeded, 
90.91  per  cent  lasted  seven  days  or  less;  of  strikes  which  succeeded 
partly,  53.70  per  cent  lasted  seven  days  or  less,  while  of  those  which 
failed y  59.57  per  cent  lasted  seven  days  or  less. 


LLBTII^   or  THE   BUBEAU   OF   I^ABOB* 

1      <j  !ab!i^  shows  the  number  of  strikes  and  their  re*(nlt«j 

iiB   nuniDer   of   strikers^    classified    aeeordmg    to    niclbod  of 


tlement: 


STRIKED,  BY  14 STOOD  OF  SETTLBMENT*  l«K. 


Where  twn  t>r  uwim  methods  ot  mttlement  have  b«en  ^.^mploved,  tbe  tl&tM  wore  repotti^  In  < 
Utiuciu  tlifi  totiLts  for  tlilA  t»b|e  do  aot  iLgn%  with  tbuap  for  other  Ih  blf;'^.] 


Btrtim. 

StfliCTM 

Whieb- 

Strites  for  wtikfe 
wet  rejic^rted. 

Kuni- 
ber. 

c*m  ol 

lOtMl 

mem* 
od. 

ft,  72 

IS.  43 

5.13 

14,  JS 

Sue* 
od. 

P&n- 

Fftilfld. 

CKl 

with 

UlJt 

n** 
port- 
ed* 

Stnkpn, 

M«thpd  of  witt^ttit. 

Kum- 
tH«r. 

t4>Ul 

v4. 

imploy'tes. .  *  * .  ^  ^ - . . * . .  * 

at 

4£ 

V 
3 

7 

19 
2 

a 

A 

10 
...... 

lA 

30 
7 
2 

10 

....... 

14 

1 

31 
4fi  i 

I 

IS 
T 

19 

3 
1 

in 

JOS 
16 

7LM 

mtVc>n  In  wbkiti  tmn  or  bnlh  p«rtleii 
rt-|vrPKntM  by  tiivir  orpmift*- 

41  (if  tlilfd  [tArtleff ,.^,. *.. 

Inn .   ..    ,,,.,..,,., ,,.,..,, 

^_^  iii'iit  of  othcf  w oikmen *  ^ .  ♦  * , . . 

•■»nriitltm  ut  Rtrikiu  ,*,.,*..*»♦,..,. 

of  fini^  rit  lh<p  ii»nt<«8  without  ne- 

tioti.. ;.*......„., 

5 
t 

lUlAAn 

tia 

i^mS^^v;;;;;;;;;:;::::;;:::;::: 

t^ytil .........a ..*.*,*, 

m 

100.00 

m 

H 

« 

9 

Ufi  li.ivr? 

iMop 

' 

Negotiations  in  wlueh  one  or  bolli  parties  were  reprcs<>nt€d  by  their 
trade  organizations  resulted  in  the  greatest  number  of  strike  settle- 
ments, direct  negotiation  between  employer  and  employees  being 
next  in  frequency. 

LocKoi^Ts. — The  number  of  lockouts  reported  in  1905  was  6, 
involving  2,707  persons.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  persons 
affected,  the  most  important  lockout  of  the  year  occurred  in  the  pot- 
tery iiuhistrv.  This  lockout  involved  2,000  persons  and  lasted  one 
day.  A  lockout  of  masons  and  plasterers  involved  650  w^orkmen  and 
lasted  forty  days,  causing  an  aggregate  loss  of  22,750  w^orking  days. 

In  the  tal)le  which  follows  is  presented  a  summary  of  the  principal 
lockout  data  for  the  years  1901  to  1905: 

SIMMARY  OF  LOCKOUTS,  1901  TO  1905. 


Ye^r. 

Total 
lock- 
out.s. 

14 
14 
17 

C 

L<x;kout8  for        Lockout.s  for 
which  number  i  which  number 

of  establi.sh-    '      of  persons 
nients  involved    locked  out  was 
was  reported.          reporttnl. 

Lcx-kouts  for 
which  aggre- 
gate days  of 
duration  was 
n'ported. 

Lockouts  which— 

Lock- 
outs. 

14 

i:? 

p:8tab-  1 
volved  1 

Per- 
sons 
locked 
out. 

m 

2.381 
1.021 
ft,  7.'T4 
2,707 

'  Aggre- 
ration. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Kn'ied 
with 
result 
not  re- 
ported. 

1901 

1902 

19a3 

1904 

1905 

r 

15 
24 
74 

5 

6 
14 
14 

ir> 

r> 
12 
11 
14 

6 

380 
519 
293i 

av. 

163i 

2 

5 
7 
9 
2 

4 

5 
6 

1 

2 
5 
2 
2 
3 

03 

a  Including  1  lockout  reported  as  indefinite  or  unsettled. 


BBCISIONS    OF    OOTIETS    AFFECTING   LABOR. 

[Except  in  l'b;»vs  <>f  ^[^ecial  inlert-^L  tin*  deobions  heri*  pros^t^nied  ar*^  rpstriftetl  tr» 
thoee  rendered  by  the  Fodervil  coyrtw  and  the  higher  roiirts  of  the  States  and  TerritoriiH. 
Only  matfTial  portions  »jf  such  diH'i.si<»ns  an^  repro<liiced.  intrndiictory  and  explanatory 
iBatter  being  gi%'en  in  ilit*  wordj^  ^f  the  tnliior.  Decisions  iimU'r  statutory  law  are 
indexed  under  the  proper  headings  in  the  nimiilative  index,  page  783  et  seq.]» 

DECISIONS  UNDER  STATUTORY  LAW. 

BlACILLISTING — CoMBtXlNG  TO  PREVENT  EMPLOYMENT — CONSTI- 
TUTION ALITV  OF  Statute-  Jotjrf  r.  iirfat  Northern  Raihixiy  Company 
(two  caM8)j  Suprfme  Court  of  Miniusotaj  UO  KortJncesttrn  lir porter j, 
page  ^75.— Thomas  S,  Joyce  sued  the  railroad  company  on  tAvo  sep« 
arate  causes  of  action — one  for  iiijirrics  to  his  person,  caused  hy  the 
allegcil  negligence  of  the  company  tiutl  its  eui|>lt>yees,  and  one  for  the 
wrongful  and  unlaw^fiil  conduct  of  the  company  in  preventing  the  said 
Joyce  from  obtaining  em]>ltiyment  M'ith  the  I^nion  Depot  Company 
of  St.  PauL     Only  the  latter  rase  presents  matter  nf  special  interest. 

The  Unitm  Depot  Company  is  a  separate  corporation,  ovt-ning  and 
operating  a  union  station  in  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  into  wliicli  the 
trains  of  the  Great  Northern  Railwa>'  run.  Joyce's  action  was  luiseil 
on  the  act  of  1895,  chapter  174,  which  prohibits  blacklisting  or  other 
combinations  between  employers  to  prevent  workmen  from  obtain- 
ing employment^  but  his  cast*  was  dismissed  in  the  district  court  of 
Ramsey  County,  whereuptJn  he  appealed  to  the  supreme  court. 

Judge  Brown,  for  the  cotirt,  deHverod  an  opinion  sustaining  \h(* 
law  and  Ji*yco's  right  of  acticm  thereimder,  an<l  granting  a  new  triaL 
A  sj^Uabus  prepared  by  the  court  sets  forth  both  the  facts  and  the 
law  in  the  case,  and  the  paragraphs  relating  to  this  cause  of  action 
are  reproduce*!  herewith: 

L  Rev.  Laws  19t)5,  sec.  5097,  declaring  it  unla\\"ful  for  two  or 
more  employers  of  labor  to  combine  or  confer  together  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  preventing  any  person  from  pn Hiring  employment,  con- 
strued,  and  held-ti  valid  legislative  enactment. 

2.  If  one  employer  by  conference  with  another  empluyer  prevents, 
without  excuse  or  justification,  a  third  person  from  procuring 
employment  with  such  other  employer,  he  is  liable  for  damages 
under  the  statute  to  the  person  so  mterfered  with. 

3.  A  mahcious  motive  or  purpose  is  essential  to  give  rise  to  a 
cause  of  action  under  the  statute;  not  actual  malice,  but  such  as 
the  law  implies  from  the  fact  that  the  act  complained  of  was  imlawful 
and  without  justification. 
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J^TIK    OF   THE   BITHEAU    OF    L.UIOB* 

-^  ail  beon  in  the  emploT  of  the  Union  Depot   Company 

a  tmcii  repairer.     He  wa»  injured  while  en^ageJ  in  the  diNchiirgn? 

bis  duties  Dv  bein^  struck  by  a  switch  engme  of  clefentlaiit,  thi*n 

■ng  opera teif  in  the  depot  coiiipany's  yards.     On  rccovmti^  fmm 

injury,  he  souglit  reemployment  of  the  depot  company.     Defend* 

interfered,  and  b^^  iti^  act  induced  the  depot  cum pany  to  refuN* 

ii  further  emplo>Tiient,  except  uptoi  the  euntlition  tlmi  he  release 

eiulant  from  all  claim  fur  daumgen  cm  account  of  his*  injury.     Ih 

'lined  to  release  bis  claim,  and  the  depot  company^  in  eonse<pieiiee 

iie  in  to  rference  of  defendant  and  plain  till' ii  refusal  t4>  relraisej  refused 

reemploy  him*     H^W;  That  the  act  t»f  defendant,  on  tlie  evidentt' 

closed^  waii  a  violation  of^  the  statutej  md  constiluti-il,  unex- 

mined  by  matters  in  justification,   an  actionabh^   tortp   and  the 

question  nhould  liave  been  imbuntt^Hl  io  tbe  jury  under  the  eenmd 

cause  of  action. 


BoyCOTTS^ — C^OMBIKATTONB    IN     KK8TTIAINT    OF    InTEESTATK    CoU- 

MKHcv.—Loewe  v.  Luwhr,  United  i^^tate^  Cirmit  VouH^  Distrid  of 
Conntcticutf  i^S  Ftdtml  ReporttTj  pagt  UiJ^. — Lawlur  and  Ms  a.ss(>- 
en  were  members  of  a  loeal  branch  of  the  United  Hatters  of  Xorth 
erica,  and  luid  untiertuken  to  compel  the  plainiilTs  tu  unionija^ 
*-p  factor3\  To  tliis  end  they  withdrew  from  ein|Joym©iii  in  buch 
^iiCtory  and  preveut<Ml,  a.s  far  as  they  eouhl,  other.s  from  taking 
Wrvico  therein.  They  abo  Kought  to  curtail,  and,  if  poJi^dble^  to 
destroy  the  trade  of  plaintilTs*  in  other  States.  The  plaintiffi^  alletre 
that  these  efforts  have  resulted  in  an  interference  with  interstate 
commerce,  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  act,  prohibiting 
combinations  hi  restraint  of  such  commerce,  and  entered  a  complaint 
based  on  this  allegatiim.  The  complaint  was  demurred  to  on  general 
grounds  as  well  as  in  detail.  It  was  on  a  consideration  of  the  former, 
however,  that  it  was  dismissed  for  reasons  that  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing ci notation  from  the  opinion  of  the  court,  which  was  delivered 
by  Judge  Piatt: 

There  is  no  allegation  which  suggests  that  the  means  of  transporting 
plaintiff's  product,  or  the  product  itself  wlule  being  transported,  were 
toiiclied,  handled,  ol)structed,  or  in  any  manner  actually  interfered 
with.  There  is  no  allegation  that  the  defendants  are  in  any  wav 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  The  arpiment  for  the  plaintiffs 
is  that  by  entering  into  a  scheme  to  curtail  the  production  at  home, 
and  the  distribution  by  customers  abroad,  the  defendants  have 
formed  a  combination  to  limit  and  restrain  plaintiffs^  trade  between 
the  two  points,  which  is  interstate  trade,  and  that  such  restraint  is 
the  lUrect,  positive,  and  inevitable  result  of  the  general  scheme. 
The  manufacture  of  the  hats  before  they  leave  the  factory  in  Danbury 
is  not  interstate  commerce,  nor  are  tfie  hats  themselres  up  to  that 
time  the  subject  of  interstate  commerce.  The  distribution  of  the 
hats  from  the  hands  of  the  customers  in  other  States  to  the  ultimate 
consumer  is  not  mterstate  commerce,  nor  are  the  hats  themselres 
during  such  distribution  the  subject  of  interstate  commerce. 
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The  real  (|Ufstu)ii  'ni  whtalier  a  combiiialiuii  wliith  undertakes  to 
interfere  simultaneoysly  with  bolh  actions  is  one  which  directly  afTeet^ 
tlie  transportation  of  tlie  hats  from  t!ie  place  of  nianyfacture  to  the 
place  uf  sale.  It  is  not  perceived  that  tlie  Supreme  Court  has  as  yet 
so  hroacU*ned  the  interprelation  tif  the  Sliennaii  act  (Act  July  2,  1890, 
c.  647,  26  Stat.  2U0  fU.  S.  Cuiiip.  St.  1001,  p.  3200]),  that  it  will  fit 
such  an  order  of  facts  as  this  complaint  presents. 


I 


EioHT-HouR  Law— <?oxsTn  I  Ti(*N  AUTV — Indefinitekess  of  Lax- 
OUAGE — State  tn  LiHn^stan  Concrde  BuUdinff  and  Manufarturing  Com- 
pany, Supreme  Court  of  Montana,  S7  Pacific  Reporier^  page  980, — 
This  case  was  before  the  supreme  court  of  ifontana  on  an  appeal  from 
the  district  court  of  Park  County.  The  defendant  company  had  heeu 
accused  of  violating  the  sci-calletl  eight-hour  law,  and,  on  the  claim 
that  the  law  was  unconstitutional,  had  obtained  a  nding  in  its  favor. 
The  State  appealed  and  secured  a  reversal  of  tlie  judg^ment  of  the 
lower  court,  the  statute  being  held  constitutional  by  the  supreme 
court. 

The  f<dlowing  quotations  from  the  opinion  of  Judge  HoUoway,  who 
spoke  for  the  court,  present  the  j>rincipal  gn>unds  on  wliich  this  con- 
clusion was  reached : 

The  information  states  facts  sufficient  to  constitute  a  public  ofTenae, 

if  chapter  50  above  is  a  valid  legislative  enactment  capable  of  heuig 
enforced;  but  on  behalf  of  respondent  it  is  urgetl  (I)  that  the  act  is  so 
indefinite  as  to  he  incapable  of  enforcement,  and  (2)  that,  even  if 
sufficiently  definite,  the  act  is  unconstitutirmal  and  void. 

The  provisirms  of  chapter  50,  above,  are  as  follows: 

**  Section  1.  A  period  of  eight  (S)  hours  shall  ctHLstitute  a  day's 
work  on  all  works  or  undertakings  carried  on  or  aided  by  anv  niunfci- 
pal ,  c o un t V  o r  S t  a te  go venimen i ,  ami  t >n  all  c * m t rac t s  let  Ijy  t he m , 
an(l  in  mills  and  smelters  for  the  treatment  of  ores,  axad  in  under- 
ground mines. 

**Sec,  2.  Every  pt^rson,  corporation,  stock  company  or  association 
of  persons  who  vfi>late  any  of  the  provisions  of  st*ctiLm  one  (U  of  this 
act  shall  l)e  guilty  of  a  ndsdemeanor,  and  upt*n  ccmviction  thereof 
shall  be  punished  by  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  d(»llars  ($100) 
nor  more  than  five  hundred  ($500)  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  for  not  less  than  tliirty  davs  nor  more  than  six  months,  or 
by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.  ' 

1.  It  is  said  that  the  statute  is  t43o  indefinite  to  be  enforceable,  in 
that  (1)  it  can  not  I)e  determined  whether  it  intends  to  impose  the 

Senalty  prescribed  upon  the  man  wlio  works  less  than  eight  hours  in  a 
a3%  or  upon  the  man  who  works  more  than  eight  hours  in  a  day,  or 
upon  both;  (2)  it  can  not  be  determined  whether  it  is  intended  to 
punish  the  eniployer,  the  employee,  or  both;  and  (3)  it  is  so  indefinite 
that,  m  fact,  it  can  not  be  said  to  forbid  the  emphnTuent  of  a  laborer 
for  inore  than  eight  hours  in  a  day.  While  it  may  be  concede*!  that 
the  intention  of  the  lawmakers  might  have  been  expressed  in  plainer 
terms,  we  can  not  hold  a  solenm  legislative  enactment  of  no  force  or 
effect  because  of  the  indefinite  language  in  wliich  it  is  couched,  unless 
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we  fin<l  ourselves  uimblo  to  divine  the  purpose  up  intent  of  the  le; 
tature.  (Hocliheinier,  rriininal  Law  (2d  Ed.)  Sec.  28.)  For,  a 
all,  tile  fiiin'tioo  of  the  roiirt  is  to  iletermlne  and  make  kntmii,  if  p* 
sible,  such  ]>urnose  i»r  intent;  for  the  intention  of  the  le^islattirt? 
the  essenee  of  trie  law.  Tn  Edwards  v.  Morton,  92  Tex.  152,  46  S.  V 
792,  it  is  smi\'.  **  The  intenfitm  of  the  legislature  in  enacting  a  law 
the  law  itself,  and  tuust  he  enforced  wTien  a^ieertainetl/*  In  Ma: 
hattan  Co.  r.  Kaldeniier^%  1B5  X.  Y.  1,  oS  N.  E.  790,  it  is  said:  '' 
const ruin^,^  statutes  the  pr(»per  eiiurse  is  to  start  out  and  follow  t 
true  intent  of  the  legislature,  and  to  adopt  that  sense  which  harm* 
nizes  hest  with  the  context,  and  proruiites  hi  the  fullest  manner  the 
apparent  ptdicy  anil  objects  of  the  lei^islature."  (2  Ijt»wis'  Sutherland 
on  Statutory  ronstructi*i!i  (2d  Eil.)  See.  363.) 

(1 )  The  liistory  nf  labor  le<:islatiuu  nuikes  clear  the  evil  to  supp 
which  sueli  statutes  arc  enacted.  It  is  the  Cimtinuous employment 
worki]\j^uien  ftir  su<"h  li-n^^th  t*f  lim**  us  to  iuipi*nl  their  lives  or  heahh 
that  is  souj^^ht  t«»  be  avoitletb  and^  in  ilie  interest  of  the  tj:eneral  welfa; 
i4  its  citizens,  the  State  undertakes  in  correct  the  evil  as  far  as  it  ma; 
or  it  nuiy  have  ]>cen  tlie  ]>urnose  of  the  State  to  stamp  with  its  approv 
the  view  now  entertained  by  many,  that,  all  tilings  ccmsidere<l,  the 
general  welfare  uf  workiii^uien,  upon  whom  rests  a  portion  of  the  bur- 
dens  of  govermuent,  will  be  liest  subserved  if  hi!H>r  perfonne<l  fur 
eight  hours  coutimiously  he  taken  as  the  uu^asure  ctf  a  full  day's  worf 
that  the  restrictinn  nf  a  <lay's  wfirk  tt»  that  nuudier  of  Iiours  will  so  fi 
promote  the  morality  and  improve  the  physical  and  intellectual  co] 
diti(»n  of  workingmen  as  tti  enable  them  the  betlivr  Ici  diselmrge  T 
duties  of  cilizensltip.  With  these  i>l)jects  in  view,  it  can  not  be  su 
posed  that  the  Icjudslatiire  iutemted  to  impose  punishment  upon  evej 
laborer  engagcnl  in  any  of  the  designated  emplo^^uents  who  fails 
work  fur  the  full  peritnl  of  eight  hours  in  every  working-ilay.  Bu 
on  the  other  hanft,  it  is  ajtimreut  that  the  object  and  j>urpose  in  vic'VV 
were  in  prevent  tlie  euiployiuent  of  a  hil>orer  in  any  of  such  emplo]^ 
ments  for  more  tluin  eight  hours  in  a  ilay;  that  number  of  hours 
continvHnis  lab(>r  being  fixed  by  the  statute  as  tlie  maximum  for  a 
day's  work. 

(2)  As  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  statute  to  conserve  the  health  a 
promote  the  happiness  of  the  workingman — not  to  curtail  hit^  eapacitj 
to  earn  nu*iu\Y  i>r  tti  set  luiuntls  uptm  the  greed  of  his  employer— t" 
statute  is  written  in  terms  broad  enough  to  include  within  its  infii 
tion  botli  the  empluyer  aucl  the  emj>loyee.     The  language  is:  * '  Kvei 
person,  corjjoration,  stock  etnupany  or  association  tjf  persons  wh7 
viohilcs  any  of  the  pr«)vi'>sions  of  section  one  of  this  act  shall  ho  guilt 
of  a  mistUMueanur/    etc.     In  Sln>rt  r.  Bullit»n-Beck  &  C.  N,  Co 
Utah  20,  57  Pac,  720,  45  L.  R.  A.  003  fButletin  No.  24,  p.  729), 
similar  statute  of  the  State  «»f  I 'tab  was  considered,  arul  it  was  the 
held  that  the  statute  applies  l»<»th  to  the  emphiyer  and  employee,  a- 
that  the  protection  which  the  State  throws  around  the  eitiasen  by  t 
enactment  of  such  a  law  can  not  be  waived  even  I)y  the  emploj'ee,  t 
person  for  whose  beneht  the  statute  is  primarily  enactefb     We  do  n 
think  that  in  this  respect  the  statute  is  at  all  inilefmite,  but»  on  the 
rnntrary,  the  ineaning  of  the  language  emplo\'ed  seeins  to  be  i)Inin, 

(31  It  is  said  that  the  statute  does  not  m  terms  prohibit  the  y>ot\ 
ingmau  from  engaging  in  an}^  of  the  designated  employments  f(»r  m*Ji 
than  eight  hours  in  a  day,  nor  does  it  speeifically  prohibit  the  emploji 
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from  hiring  him  to  do  «o,  ami  that,  in  fact,  at  most,  the  statute  iloes 
not  iio  mure  than  defme  a  workiriti:  ilay*  But  the  courts  have  not  \ 
had  tlifFteyhy  in  reaching  an  altogether  diflerent  conehisioii.  *  *  * 
The  tle(*lareif  purpose  of  our  statute  is  to  impose  a  penalty  upon  every 
one  who  violates  the  provisions  of  section  1  of  the  act.  Auit  how 
nuiy  those  provisi<ms  he  violated?  ^fanifestly  in  no  f>ther  way  than 
by  the  employee  working  more  than  eight  hi>urs  in  a  day  in  any  of 
the  designated  employments,  or  by  the  employer  causing  him  to  do 
so.  The  inforrnatum  in  this  case  charges  that  the  defendant  etun- 
pany  did  unlawfully  and  willfully  cause,  suffer,  luid  nermit  its  servants 
to  work  for  a  longer  periiHl  than  eight  hours  in  a  day,  aml^  if  this  be 
true,  there  w^as  a  clear  violatioji  of  the  statute  l>y  the  defenilant  com- 
pany; ami  it  wa8  no  less  a  crime  that  its  servants  might  also  be 
equally  guilty  of  the  same  offense. 

In  this  connection  it  is  saitl  that  the  statute  is  exceeilin^ly  harsh 
and  arbitrary,  in  that  it  limits  the  muuber  of  hours  of  lal>or,  even 
though  the  employee  is  w^orking  by  the  hom^  and  paid  accorfling  tii 
the  nmnl>er  of  hours  he  works.  But,  when  the  purpose  of  the  law 
is  kept  in  miml^  we  think  this  criticism  can  not  be  made.  The  object 
of  the  law  is  to  conserv?^  the  health  and  promote  the  happiness  of 
the  workingmen  by  such  reasc^nable  regulations  as  will  save  them 
in  the  one  instance  from  overwork,  and,  in  the  other,  afford  them 
ample  time  for  rest,  recreation,  and  their  physical  and  mental  improve- 
ment; and  thereftire  it  is  quite  innnateriaf  whether  the  labor  is  per- 
formed by  the  day  or  by  the  hour.  Its  ubject  is  to  limit  the  nynd>er 
of  hours  of  labor  in  a  ilay  so  far  as  the  State  may  do  so.  The  same 
criticism  might  be  made  of  oumy  other  public  statutes.  Every  law 
is  a  restraint  upon  some  one,  and  the  question  of  its  harslmess  is 
onl}^  a  relative  one,  depending  largely  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
person  restraineil,  or  the  character  of  the  business  in  which  lie  is 
engaged. 

It  IS  further  urged  that  the  statute  is  harsh,  in  that  no  provision 
is  nuitle  tor  cases  of  emergency  where  life  or  pniijcrty  is  in  peril; 
and  it  nuiy  be  coiiceded  that  the  act  W4nd<l  he  more  consonant  with 
our  ideas  of  a  reasonable  regulation  if  provisions  liad  been  made  for 
such  emergencies.  But  neither  of  these  criticisms  affects  the  validity 
of  the  act.  If  it  was  the  legislative  will  that  no  exception  be  made  ^J 
to  the  rule  announced,  the  courts  can  not  say  that  a  different  policy  ^M 
should  have  been  ]nirsued.  In  fact,  these  objections  only  raise  the  ^^ 
oiiestion  of  legislative  policy,  with  wluch  the  courts  have  nothing  to 
do,  unless  it  should  be  made  to  appear  that  in  its  operation  the  act 
would  be  so  unreasonable  that  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  the 
legislature  ever  intended  it  to  have  such  effect.  (20  Enc.  Law  (2d 
Ed.)  59D.)  Whether  this  statute  in  its  operation  will  in  fact  nrove 
to  be  har^ll  can  only  be  determimnl  by  experience,  and  a  probability 
that  it  will  do  so  is  not  suffirient  to  condeum  the  act  in  advance. 

We  are  not  called  upon  in  this  comiection  to  decide  wdiether  or 
not,  in  the  event  a  workingman  had  practically  completed  hi.s  eight 
hours  of  work  upon  one  of  the  designated  employments,  and  some 
emergency  should  suddenly  arise  wdiereby  life  or  property  was  placed 
in  imminent  danger^  such  employee  mi«;ht  not  prolimg  liis  labor  bcyund 
the  allotted  time  without  violating  trie  spirit  of  the  statute.  That 
fpiestion  is  not  presented  in  this  case,  and  it  is  therefore  uot  consid- 
ered nor  decided » 
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Ke^T-TTjckj.  and  m*y  with  impunitr 
in<ech»ii><>  to  work  seven  hours  in 


(}hy*  z^rA  '^\cTi  h  yjr-  in  K^nt  jrkv  in  any  one  calendar  day.  But 
whA?  L-  thf.  off' n.-^  r?rir^'*v*  ;-.  th**  indictment  ?  It  is  that  the  defend- 
fcfjt  ofj  $nv#-r!  diy-  wirhin  :h^  !erritorifc!  jurisdiction  of  this  court  did 
uTiJA%»f»jIly  ajKl  irjt>»r  M/;nAih'  re^juire  and  nermit  certain  named 
Uff<>r*'ns  and  rn'-^hiirnV--  in  thf-  employ  of  the  defendant  to  work  upon 
a  puhlK:  work  of  ih^  Tfiitf-/]  Sfit^  more  than  eight  hours  in  a  calendar 
t\h\.  «ind  i-  th^  ofr^*n-^  (M\i\M  by  the  statute  of  August  1,  1892.  It  is 
m/t  th/'  doin^r  of  the  work  which  constitutes  the  o^nse.  It  is  not  an 
(fiU-n^s*  for  th#*  l«f  Ujrer  or  mechanic  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  a 
cjiKndar  day  iJfK>n  a  public  work  of  the  United  States,  but  it  is  an 
ifih'tif^'  for  the  contractor  to  renuire  or  permit  it  to  be  done.  In  this 
caM!  i\if'  work  wa«  done  on  a  dudUc  worK  of  the  United  States,  and  it 
in  ininiat/^rial  whether  it  was  aone  in  Ohio  or  Kentucky,  but,  to  justify 
a  convif'tion,  it  wa.s  necessary  for  the  Govermnent  to  show  tnat  the 
iicf  of  f  hi?  defcriilant  in  requiring  or  permitting  it  to  be  done  was  com- 
iniHcd  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  this  court,  and  the  jury 
WHM  Htt  in«tnict4Ml. 
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( 3)  That  the  court  erred  in  its  inslniction  t  o  the  jury  thni  the  l)un:len 
of  proof  was  uptm  the  defendant  to  show  tliat  tlie  emplo>TiLent  of  the 
liiborers  and  mechanics  for  more  than  eight  hours  in  a  calendar  day 
wa^  justiiied  b>'  an  extraordinary  emergency.  The  statute,  appar- 
ently in  furtherance  of  a  general  policy  sought  to  be  establisned, 
limits  and  restricts  the  services  of  laborers  and  mechanics  upon  public 
works  of  the  United  St^itcs  to  eight  hours  in  au}^  one  calendar  day,  and 
dec  lares  that  it  shall  be  unlawfid  for  any  contractor  to  require  or  per- 
mit such  laborers  and  mechanics  to  work  more  than  that  time,  except 
in  case  of  extraordinary  emergency.  The  restriction  is  general  and 
absolutely  firohibitory,  save  in  the  single  instance  of  an  extraordinary 
emergency  wliich  tlireatens  injiiiy  or  destmctitm  of  property,  or 
other  lo8s  and  injury.  The  fact  of  such  an  emergency  w'ould  be 
especially  ^vithin  the  knowledge  of,  and  should  be  shown  by,  the  con- 
tract4>r  as  a  matter  of  defense.  To  require  the  Government  to  show 
that  no  emergency  had  arisen  to  excuse  noncompliance  with  the  stat- 
ute would  practically  defeat  its  enforcement.  *  It  would  compel  the 
Government  to  anticipate  and  be  prepared  to  prove  the  nonexistence 
of  all  probable  or  possible  emergencies  which  might  be  suggested  to 
the  jury  by  the  dfefendant.  During  the  trial  it  was  urged  that  a 
scarcity  of  lalKir,  due  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  presented  an 
ejttraordinary  emergency,  wluch,  as  long  as  it  continued,  if  for  y<*ar8, 
would  suspend  the  operation  of  the  statute  for  the  l)eneht  of  the  con- 
tractor, and  according  to  the  contention  «>f  the  defendant  would 
require  the  Government  to  anticipate  the  defense  and  be  prepared  to 
prove  the  nonexistence  of  the  emergency.  The  administration  of 
justice  would  not  be  promoted,  but  hindered,  by  such  course  of  pro- 
cedm*e.  An  examination  of  the  decisions  of  the  courts  bearing  upon 
the  point,  as  a  rule,  will  show  that  the  burden  is  placed  upon  the 
party  who,  under  the  circumstances  oFthe  case,  is  best  able  to  make 
the  proof.  (Nelson  r.  United  Stat^  (C.  C).  30  Fed.  116,  117; 
Moodv  r.  State  of  Oltio,  17  Ohio  St.  110;  United  States  i\  Cook,  17 
Wall  173,  21  L.  Ed.  538.) 

(4)  That  the  court  erred  in  its  iostniction  to  the  jury  explainiiig 
the  meaning  of  the  plyase  **  extraordinary  emei^ency,"  as  used  in 
the  statute.  The  claim  of  the  defendant  is,  and  was  urged  during 
the  trial,  that  the  phrase  ''extraordinaiy  emergency"  should  be  con- 
strued (1)  to  cover  not  onl;r  the  time  of  its  happening,  but  abo  the 
time  spent  in  repairing  the  injuries  to  the  work  caused  by  it  and  in 
restoring  the  work  to  its  former  condition,  and  (2)  to  cover  the  entire 
time  employed  in  constructing  the  dam  in  questioiL 

The  words  *'extraordinarv '■  and  '^emergency"  are  defined  in  the 
Century  Dictionary  as  follows: 

*^  Extraordinary:  1.  Being  beyond  or  out  of  the  common  order  or 
rule;  not  of  the  usual,  customary-,  or  regular  kind;  not  ordinarv\ 
4.  Exceeding  the  common  degree  or  measure;  hence,  remarkable; 
uncommon:  rare;  wonderful 

'* Emergency:  2.  A  sudden  or  unexpected  happening;  an  unfore- 
seen occurrence  or  condition;  specifically,  a  perplexing  contingency 
or  complication  of  circumstances.  3.  A  sudden  or  unexpecteti 
occasion  for  action;  exigency;  pi-essing  nec-essity.'* 

The  contract  does  not  i^cognize  the  work  of  constructing  dam  No.  37 
Bs  ft  continuing  extraordinary  emergency,  a  work  undertaken  to  meet 
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ail  unexpected  happening,  one  out  of  the  common  order  or  rule, 
as  presenting  a  suciden  or  unexpected  ocx^asion  for  action.  It  col 
teinphit^s  tind  makers  reasonable  pn>vision  for  the  delay  caused  by 
supervention  of  extraordinary  and  unforeseeable  conditions,  an 
exrliulas  tlie  assumption  that  tlie  work  itself  is  one  of  continu' 
extraordinary  emergericv  wliich  wholly  suspends  the  operation 
the  eight-hour  law.  When  confronted  with  an  *^e\ 
emergency'^  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  the  I, 
meclianics  may  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  overtime  in  prok^t 
ing  property  durinif  the  oinergenry,  but  not  afterwards  for  the  purpn!* 
nf  mini rui zing  the  losses  of  the  contractor. 

The  defendant,  as  bidder  on  the  contract,  was  required  to  visit  tl 
locality  of  the  work,  and  to  jnake  its  ovm  estimates  of  the  facilitie 
and  difTicuhies  attending  the  execution  of  the  contract,   inclu<lir 
uncertainty  of  weather  and  all  other  contingencies,  and,  to  n-^iM  i1 
in  doing  so,  it  wns  invited  to  visit  the  United  States  engine*  r'       '   *^j 
at  Cineinmiti,  where  it  could  obtain  valuable  information  r* 
floods,  high  ant  I  hnv  water  periods,  and  other  data  concon 
general  character  of  the  river  necessary  fitr  tlie  preparation  ^  i 
gent    proposnl,    before   it   entered    into   a   c^^ntract.     The    conti 
required  the  defendant  to  complete  the  work  within  350  feir  workiti 
days,  but  in  computing  fair  working  days  allowance  was  made  for] 
total  suspension  of  work  from  r)eceml>er  1st  to  June  1st,  and  for 
other  days  when  work  was  stopped  by  ire,  freshets,  etc.,  includir 
the  necessnry  stoppage  to  protect  or  remove  plant  just  before  fi<M> 
and  to  pump  out  and  replace  plant  after  floods.     And  the  depart  men 
had  uuthority  to  waive,  for  a  reasonable  period,  the  time   limit  <>ri^ 
nally  set   for  completion,  and   to   remit  the  charges  for  expense 
superintendence  and  inspection  for  so  nuich  time  as  in  the  judgmen 
of  the  said  engineer  officer  in  charge  nniy  actually  have  l>cen  lust  o^ 
account  of  unusual  freshets,  ice,  raiufalf,  or  other  abnormal  force 
violence  of  the  elements,  or  by  epiilemics,  local  or  State  nuarantin 
restrictions,  or  other  unforeseeable  cause  of  delay  arising  ttirough  in 
fault  of  the  contractor,  etc. 

lu  sliort,  reasonable  provisions  were  made  to  meet  and  protect  tl 
defendant  against  the  didirulties  t\nd  liindrMuces  intndent  to  the  worh 
which  experience  might  l^e  expet'tetl,  but  did  not,  as  a  remiHly  fo 
these  dilficulties,  contemplate  or  confer  up<ui  the  defendant  the  privil 
lege  of  working  the  men  overtinie,  but  oidy  an  extension  of  the  tir 
hmit  and  a  remission  of  charges  for  inspection,  etc.  Neverthelc 
the  contract  also  recognized  the  fact  that  extraordimirv  emergencie, 
miglit  arise,  and,  in  audition  to  the  overtime  whi<"li  might  be  required 
of  the  men  under  the  statute,  T>rovided  that  they  might  also  he  requir 
to  work  on  Sundays  and  htjlidays.  The  contract,  however,  in  recogni 
tion  of  tbe  eight-hour  law,  also  provided  that,  excej)ting  Sundays  and 
hohdavs  and  cases  uf  extraordinary  emergency,  the  work  should  14 
carried  on  eontinuuusly  during  tlie  24  liours  of  each  dity  by  thrc 
shifts  of  8  hours  each.  Neither  the  law  nor  the  contract  justify  thd 
assumption  that  tlie  work  was  one  of  continuing  extraonJinar 
emergency,  or  that  a  case  of  extraordinary  emergency  woidd  cove 
the  time  employed  in  repairing  the  injuries,  and  in  removint^  fltd 
obstacles  caused  by  the  flood.  The  phrase  ^*  continuing  extraordinar 
emergency"  is  seff-contradictorj',  A  condition  or  <'tmditions  whid 
rily  must  continue  for  years  can  not  be  called  an  uncoix: 
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mon,  sudden  J  unexpected  happening,  which  presents  a  sudden  and 
unexpected  occasion  for  ftction. 
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Emplovkrs'  Liability-  Railuoad  Compaxtfs  LotioiNG  Rail- 
ROAD— Fkllow-Servaxt  Lwv -  JletN phUl  V,  Buck  Cretk  Lamhcr  Cotn- 
panjff  Suprfme  (^mirt  of  Xarth  ('aroVuia,  64  Soutkeasierfi  licportfr^  pagn 
4£0. — Thus  case  was  befure  tlie  supreme  court  of  the  State  on  appeal 
from  the  superior  court  of  Buncombe  County,  in  which  A.  \V.  Ileinp- 
hili  had  been  awarded  judt^ment  for  damago<s  for  injuries  received 
while  in  the  service  of  the  company  named,  IIcMiphill  was  a  brake- 
man  on  a  private  raih*oad  owned  by  the  company  and  was  injured 
by  reason  of  defects  in  the  road.  The  action  was  brought  under  the 
fellow-servant  act  (Revisal  1005,  section  2646),  which  deprives  *'any 
railroad  operatiutj  in  this  State*'  of  the  defense  of  assumption  of  risk 
'as  to  "any  defect  in  the  macliiiiery,  w^ays  or  apphances  of  the  com- 
pany/' The  lumber  company  contended  that  this  section  had  no 
apphcation  to  private  roads.  The  court  denied  this  contention, 
however,  and  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  court  below, 
,  From  the  remarks  of  Judge  Clark,  wlio  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  the  following  is  quoted: 

In  Schus  r.  Power-Simpson  Co.,  69  L.  R.  A.  887,  85  Mimi.  147,  89 
N.  W.  6H  [see  Bulletin  No,  42,  p.  1104],  this  ptnnt  was  raised  under 
the  Minnesota  *' fellow-servant  act,"  which  is  very  similar  to  tluit  in 
this  State,  and  the  court  held  that  the  words  '^eveiy  railroad  corpo- 
ration owning  or  operating  a  railroad  iu  this  State"  embraced  a 
** logging  roaa,"  tliat,  though  it  is  not  a  common  carrier  of  freight 
and  passengers,  its  emplovees  engaged  in  the  operation  i>f  its  trains 
are  exposed  to  the  same  dangers  and  risks  as  are  employees  of  rail- 
roads operating  as  common  carriers,  and  come  within  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  the  act,  and  that  the  wider  signiiication  of  the  word  *' rail- 
road ''  meaniiig  any  road  operated  l>y  steam  or  electricity  on  rails 
was  intemled  by  tbe  legislature.  Both  street  railways  and  logging 
roads  are  railroads — i.  e.,  roads  whose  operations  are  conducted  by 
the  use  of  rails — and  come  witliin  the  general  term  ** railroads,''  cer- 
tainly witliin  the  meaning  of  the  fellow-servant  act,  which  sought  to 
protect  all  employees,  engaged  in  this  dangerous  avocation,  by  reuuir- 
ing  safe  ways,  macliinery,  and  appliances,  and  taking  away  from 
such  companies  the  defense  that  an  employee  had  been  injured  or 
killed  l*y  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-serviint. 
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EMPLoyEBs'  Llvbility— Railroad  Companies — Powers  of  Fed- 
eral    CfOVERXMENT — InTEUSTATE     COMMERCE — CoNSTm^IONALITY 

OF  Statute — KtUey  r.  irreat  Northern  Railway  Comjxiuify  rjtited 
Stales  CS^rcuii  Court,  Dwtrid  of  Minnesota,  Fifth  Dbmion, — (Copy  of 
opinion  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Justice,)  John  Kelley  was 
injured  while  in  tlie  employment  of  tlie  railway  company  above 
named   as  a   track  repairer.     The  company   is  a  common  carrier 
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^^god  ill  interstate  fraiiuuorco^<and  siiit  wna  bniugUt  to  reccii 
d«mag«»ii  under  Ihe  act  uf  June*  11,  1006,  relating  to  the  liabililrj 
common  earners  carrying  interstate  conuiirtrce.  The  €X»iuplaint 
flomurred  to  on  tlio  *^round  that  the  law  in  question  is  unctmstifc 
tional  and  void.  The  demurrer  was  overruled,  however.  Jiid 
Morris,  speaking  for  the  court,  maintaining  t-he  constitutionalitr  i 
the  law  and  ihe  com^equent  siifHrienry  of  the  coinplaitit  uiMler 
( For  the  hiw  in  full  see  Bulletin  No.  04,  page  909.) 

Having  cited  tlie  law  anil  the  provision  of  the  Constititfion  n-li 
ing  to  the  ]K>>ver  of  Congi-ess  to  regulate  commerce  anitrng  the  Stall 
Judge  Morris  said: 

The  first  grrinnd  on  wliich  that  contention  is  hased  is  that  t| 
t5uhje<  t-nuitter  iif  the  art  Ls  (he  creation  and  enforcement  of  liab^ 
ticH  growing  oat  of  the  neghgence  of  common  carriers 
intei^itate  or  fureipi  conmierce  to  their  emplovei^H,  and  it  is 
not  n  regulation  ot  ciunruerce  among  the  States  or  with  foreign  ] 
within  the  meaning  of  that  clause  of  the  Consstitution,  and  liei 
within  the  power  of  Congress, 

Ah  preliminarv'  an<l  leading  up  to  a  more  direct  cansid^^ratioii  * 
the  power  of  Congross  in  reference  to  such  Jejfislation  as  that  eml)od- 
icd  m  tliiii  Hct^  it  n^ay  he  well  to  c^ill  attention  very  brl-    ' 
of  the  tlerisions,  State  and  Fetleral,  a^  to  tite  power  of  1 1 
ishiliirfs  in  refen*nce  thereto,  a  proper  rrnderstniuling  of  uhkU  wi 
pn*[iare  U8  to  correctly  appreheiul  the  fnie  iloetrine  in  referenee 
the  extent  <if  the  power  repttscii  in  Cimgn\ss. 

ft  can  no  longer  he  tjucMtioued,  in  the  face  of  those  dec^l«imni»,  tl 
the  common-law  rul<>s  which  are  affecte*!  by  this  act  ftii>  siuiplv  rui 
of  decisions  emmcinted  hy  the  courtf^,  aceordiog  to  their  ideas 
justice  and  public  policy,  and  are  nec^essarily  stihject  to  the  eontf 
of  the  Stilt e  l**^nslatures  in  the  exen^ise  of  wbat  is  eommonJy  terr 
the  jMjlirc  power.  But  when  the  State  legislation  is  directed  to  pn 
ticnlar  occupations,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  (d  rHiln>ad  companif 
it  is  soliject  to  certHin  limitations  growing  out  at  the  constitutior 
provisinns  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  pmhi biting  the  taking 
prt^perty  without  due  jjriM'ess  of  law,  or  the  den>n?»g  tc 
the  ecpial  protf*<'tion  of  the  laws,  or  an  interference  witl 
of  ct>ntra<'t.  It  seems  that  the  contributory-neglicFence  rule  In 
never  Imen  directly  modified  bv  State  legislation:  at  feast  none  a\H 
has  been  calleil  to  my  attention.  But  the  reasoning  of  the 
would  apply  with  cfpml  fon^e  to  that  rule. 

The  judge  then  cited  Missouri  Pacific  Ry.  Co.  i\  Hackey,  127  U.  1 

20r>,  tind  i>the*r  chs«*s,  after  which  he  sidd : 

All  of  the^e  decisions  are  to  tlie  effect  that  it  is  competent  for 
State,  in  the  exercise  of  the  police  power,  to  change  or  modify  the  ni\i 
of  decision  determining  the  liability  of  employers  to  their  employee 
as  applie<t  to  particular  pursuits  or  callings,  and  that  legialation  1 
that  effect  is  not  obnoxicKis  to  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  tl 
Const  it  ut  ion,  if  all  persons  brought  under  its  inllucnce  are  treat! 
alike  under  similar  circtnustaticcs  and  con<lifions,  and  if,  with  a  wid 
legislative  discretion,  the  classiticfttion  is  practical  and  not  palpah)] 
Mrt)^ar>\     In  *>ther  words,  the  liability  of  those  in  particular  occi 
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pa  lions,  as,  for  instanc**,  railroad  companies,  for  injuries  to  tlieir 
employees,  is  a  proper  subject  for  governmental  regulation,  and  a 
State  mftv  make  such  reasonable  reguhitions  on  the  subject  with 
respect  to  all  within  its  U*rriU>rial  jurisiliction  a^  the  legislature 
thereof  may  tliink  that  the  public  welfare  demands,  subject  only  to 
the  limitations  above  indirati'd. 

Ciiunsel  fnr  dcfciulant^  as  I  have  understood  them,  not  only  a<lnut 
but  nrtje  that  such  is  the  well-established  law:  but  they  contend  that 
such  Icf^lfltion  is  within  the  power  of  the  State  Wislatures  only,  and 
that  it  IS  not  within  the  power  of  Conjn^^ss  under  tlie  commerce  clause 
of  tlie  Constitution  to  enact  such  a  statute  as  that  here  under  consid- 
eration with  reference  to  common  carriers  enga^red  in  interstate  com- 
merce, because  it  merely  changes  or  modifies  the  common-law  rules 
determining  the  liability,  and  thus  merely  creates  a  liability  of  sncli 
carriers  to  their  employees  for  their  ne^h^Mice  or  for  the  ne^li^oce 
of  the  felltiw-servants  of  tlie  injured  employee,  and  in  no  way  pre* 
scribes  rules  for  carrying  on  trafhe  or  commerce  among  the  States, 
and  therefore  in  no  way  re  folates  such  commerce. 

As  I  have  said  above,  I  have  referred  to  and  given  the  effect  of  tlie 
foregoing  decisions  because  I  tliink  they  prepare  us  to  ctjrrectly  appre- 
hend the  effect  of  tbivs**  which  intjre  nearly  touch  the  above  contention 
and  from  which  the  true  doctrine  in  reference  to  the  extent  of  the 
power  of  Congress  nuiy  be  ascertained. 

In  this  latter  clas8  are  those  decisions  in  wliich  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Ignited  States  has  had  under  consideration  State  statutes  whose 
validity  was  attacke<l  on  the  grountl  that  they  affected  interstate 
commerce,  and  were  regulations  of  such  ci»ninierce,  and  were  there- 
fore \\^thin  the  exclusive  power  of  Congress.  Wliile  it  mipht  be  said 
that  in  none  of  these  caaes  was  the  exact  question  raised  wliich  is  here 
bein^  considered,  yet,  as  I  think,  they  not  only  throw  light  upon  it, 
but  indicate  l>eyoiid  question  the  views  entertained  thereon  !>y  the 
justices  of  our  highest  court. 

But  liefore  pn^ceeding  to  the  consideration  of  these  cases  let  us  first 
ascertain,  as  far  as  we  can,  from  other  decisions,  the  meaning  and 
scope  of  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution. 

In  determining  the  meaning  and  scope  of  that  clause  the  Supreme 
Court  has,  from  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  opinion  of  the  great 
Chief  Justice  in  Gibbons  i\  Ogden  until  now,  seemed  to  thirdc  it  unde- 
sirable ti)  pive  to  the  words  therein  any  hard  aiul  fast  definition,  or 
to  mark  with  absolute  certainty  the  extent  of  the  power  thereby  con- 
ferred. It  has  been  declared  that  interstate  commerce  is  a  term  of 
very  large  signilicance  (Hopkins  v.  U.  S.,  171  U.  S.  578,  597,  citing 
many  cases) »  ami  tliat  the  constitutional  power  conferred  by  the 
Constitution  is,  as  to  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  one  without 
limitation.  'It  authorizes  legislation  with  respect  to  all  the  subjects 
of  foreign  and  interstate  commerce,  the  persons  engaged  in  it,  and 
the  instruments  by  which  it  Is  carried  on. ''    (Sherl(»ck  v.  Ailing,  infra.) 

In  UHter^  Cases  (188  U.  S,  321,  346)  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  deliver- 
ing the  opinion  uf  the  majority  of  the  court,  reviews  at  great  length 
the  cases  in  which  the  court  has  considered  the  meaiung  of  the  term 
** commerce  among  the  several  States"  in  the  commerce  clause  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  power  of  Con«;ress  thereunder,  and  very 
completely  sununarizes  the  eifect  of  the  decisions,     I  can  only  quote 
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small  purtion  of  what  he  says,  but  an  examination  of  the  cmm 
how  the  very  large  significance  of  the  term  and  the  diflicultv  of  | 
ing  it  a  precise  definition  and  the  wide  scope  of  the  power.      Ht 

**The  Icrtdini;  ca,s«*  under  the  commerce  clau*&e  of  the  Cor 
is  Gibbons  t%  Ogden  (9  Wheat.  1 ,  189, 104).      Kefemng  to  that  < 
Cliief  Justice  Marshall  said: 


**  'We  are  now  arrived  at  the  inquiry — what  is  tliis  power}    lij 
the  power  to  rcfruhite;  that  is,  to  prescribe  the  rule  by  which  e 
inerce  is  to  be  governed.     This  power,  like  all  others  v^         '    u  C 
gress,  is  complete  in  itself,  may  be  exercised  to  its  utmo>  t, 

acknowledges  no  limitations,  other  than  are  prescribed  in  tlm 
tution.     These  are  expressed  in  plain  terms,  and  do  not  affecl 
<nieslions  wliich  arise  in  this  case,  or  which  have  been  diseased 
tne  bar.     If,  as  has  always  been  imderstood,  the  so%*erei^ty  of " 
^reiis,  though  limited  ti>  specified  olijects,  is  plenary  as   to  the 
objects,  the  power  over  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  amofl 
thr  several  States,  is  ve>?tod  in  Congress  as  absolutely  as  it  would  be 
in  a  single  government,  having  in  its  constitution  tlie  same  restf 
tions  tm  the  exercise  of  the  power  as  are  found  in  the  Const itutiunj 
the  United  States.'  " 

«  4e  34c  «  «  ♦ 

**This  reference  to  prior  adjudications  could  be  extended  if  it  w<i 
necessary  to  do  so.     The  cases  cited  however  sufficiently  indicate 
grounds  wptm  which  tliis  ct>urt  lias  proceeded  when  determining 
meaning  and  scope  of  the  commerce  clause.     They  show  that  col 
merce  among  the  States  embraces  navigation,  intercourse,  corair 
nicatton,  traffie%  the  transit  of  persons,  and  the  transmission  of  ml 
sages  by  telegraph.     Thev  also  show  that  the  power  to  regulate  cc 
merce  among  the  si^verat  States  is  vested  in  Congres.s  tis  absoluU 
as  it  would  be  in  a  sinj^le  government,  having  in  its  constitution  ' 
aame  restrictions  on  the  exercise  of  the  power  ns  are  found  in 
Const! Intion  tjf  tlie  Ignited  States;  that  such  power  is  plenary,  coij 
plete  ill  itself,  and  mav  be  exerted  by  Congress  to  its  utmost  extei  _ 
subject  only  to  such  limitations  as  the  Cotistitution  imposes  upon 
the  exercise  (»f  the  powers  j^ranted  by  it:  and  that  in  detenuinij 
the  rharacter  of  the  regulations  to  be  ad4»]>ted  Congress  has  a  lafj 
disc  ret  icjn  which  is  not  to  l>e  controlled  by  the  courts,  simply  becau 
in  their  opinion,  such  regulations  nuiy  not  be  the  best  or  most  effe 
tive  that  etnild  he  cmphn'ed.'^ 

Decisions  sustaining  the  validity  of  State  laws  affecting  coii 
and  stating  the  relations  of  State  and  Congressional  powers  wd 

then  cited,  after  wliich  the  court  said: 

In  all  of  these  cases  the  State  legislation  has  been  sustained  aa| 
valid  exercise  of  the  police  power  t)f  the  State,  although  it  may  affli 
interstate  commerce,  against  the  contention  that  it  wq^  an  inva 
of  the  power  given  by  the  Conshtyti<jn  to  Congress  to  regulate  int 
state  coiiimerce.  But  in  all  of  them  the  court  has  been  careful 
in<lirate  that,  as  to  interstate  commerre,  Congress  also  has  the  power 
to  ena<*t  such  legislation;  that  while  the  power  of  Congress  to  regu- 
1-*-  Buch  commeree  is  plenary,  it  is  competent  for  the  States  to  pa^ 
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siich  legislation  until  Coiifjress  acts:  and  that  such  State  Icj^islation, ^ 
in  so  far  as  it  may  conflict  therewith,  must  j'icld  to  similar  legisla- 
tion by  Con  caress,  whenever  it  chooses  to  exercise  its  power. 

In  M.J  K.  and  T.  Ky.  r.  Haber,  at  page  635,  the  court  says: 

*' These  cases  all  proceed  upon  the  ground  that  the  regulation  of 
the  enjoyment  of  the  relative  rights,  and  the  performance  of  tho 
dnties,  of  all  persons  within  tlie  jurisdiction  of  a  State  belone:  primar- 
ily to  such  State  under  its  resi^rved  power  to  provide  for  tlie  safety 
of  all  persons  and  property  within  its  liniits;  and  that  even  if  the 
subject  of  such  regulations  be  one  that  nuiy  be  taken  under  the  exclu- 
sive control  of  Congress  and  be  reached  by  national  legislation ^  any 
action  taken  by  the  State  upon  that  subject  that  does  not  directly 
interfere  with  rights  secured  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  or  by  some  valid  act  of  Congress  must  be  respected  until  Con- 
gress intervenes." 

In  Pierce  v.  Van  Dusen,  (78  Fed.  Kep.  693)  the  circuit  court,  com- 
posed of  Mr*  Justice  Harlan  and  Judges  Taft  and  Lurton,  had  under 
consideration  the  Ohio  statute  which  changed  or  modified  the  fellow- 
servant  nde,  tluiSj  as  is  contended  here,  creating  a  liability  wliich  did 
not  tlieretofore  exist.  j\iter  citing  and  ctim  men  ting  upon  many  of  the 
eases  wliich  I  have  above  citt^d,  tlie  court  says,  at  paire  700: 

*' Undoubtedly,  the  whole  subject  of  the  liability  of  interstate  rail- 
road companies  for  the  negligence  of  those  in  their  service  may  be  cov- 
ered by  national  legislation  enacted  by  Congress  untler  its  power  to 
regulate  commerce  among  the  St  ates.  But  as  Congress  has  not  dealt 
with  that  subject,  it  was  competent  for  Ohio  to  declare  that  an 
employee  of  anv  railroad  corporation  doing  business  here,  including 
those  engai^ed  hi  commerce  among  the  States,  shall  be  deenied,  in 
respect  to  liis  acts  within  this  State,  the  superior,  not  the  fellow-ser- 
vant, of  other  emph*yees  placed  under  his  controL  If  the  ed'ect  of  the 
Ohio  statute  be,  as  undoubtedly  it  is,  to  impose  upon  suchi corpora- 
tions, in  particular  circumstances^  a  liability  for  injuries  received  by 
some  of  Its  employees  which  would  not  otherwise  rest  upon  them 
according  to  the  principles  of  general  law,  that  fact  does  not  release 
the  Federal  court  from  its  obligation  to  enforce  the  enact naents  of  the 
State.  Of  the  validity  of  such  State  legislation  we  entertain  no 
doubt;* 

It  is  difficidt  to  understand  why,  if  Congress  may  regulate  the 
liability  of  common  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  to 
strangers,  it  may  not  regulate  their  liability  to  their  employees,  the 
protection  of  interstate  commerce  and  of  the  persons  engaged  therein, 
oeing  as  much  involved  in  the  i>ne  case  as  in  the  other. 

Nor  are  these  cases  to  the  effect  that  the  power  of  Congress  can  only 
he  exerted  by  prescrilung  that  some  particular  thing  shall  be  done. 
And  it  would  seem  to  be  aji|>arent  that  this  act  is  none  the  less  a  rule 
or  regulation  under  which  the  business  of  such  carriers  is  to  be  con- 
ducted and  by  which  it  is  to  he  governed,  because  it  does  not  prescribe 
that  some  specific  thing  should  be  done  or  some  specific  appliance 
used. 

In  Johnson  i\  Southern  Pa<'ific  Co.  (196  V.  S.,  1)  [Bulletin  No.  56,  p, 
303],  the  court  had  imder  consideration  the  act  of  Congress  known  as 
*'the  safety  appliance  act''  of  March  2,  1893  (U.  S.  Stats.,  voL  27, 
531),  re<iuiring  railroads  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  to  e<[uip 
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trainf^f  and  cars  with  air  brakes,  automalie  couplm, 

r  r  claimed  thai  he  vviks  relieved  of  ai^uniption  of  ri^k 

'  B         ,      i¥  rules  h\  seetion  8  of  that  act,  which  provided  - 

I,     t  ixuy        ployee  ot  any  such  eoiiimoa  carrier  w^ho  may  W 

rfwj  by  an>  i^jcomative,  ear,  or  train  in  u^e  contrary  to  ihepro* 

"  '}f  this  net  shall  not  be  deemed  tlierehy  to  have  assumed  tiit 

en? by  occasioned,  although  conlinuinp  in  the  cmploymenl  irf 

I  ■  citrrier  after  the  unlawful  use  of  such  locomotive,  car,  or  train 

been  bruught  to  his  knuwled<^e/' 

nat  this  at  t  wa.H  i^(|uarely  withii*  the  power  of  Congress  under  the 

uinerce  clause  *if  tlio  Constiluthui  wi,s  not  questioned*     And  thit 

connection  with  such  a  n'guktiun  as  that  requiring  the  uam  of  «uch 

,  >liaDeeH  Congi'ese*  hnd  the  puwer,  under  the  commerce  elanac  of  tht* 

uititution,  to  changL^  the  cuumion-Iaw  rule  ai4  to  the  assumption  of 

TiHK  aeeniB  to  have  been  thought  too  clear  for  argtiment. 

In  tliat  case  the  court  tinid: 

*'  Thc5  object  wa^s  to  protect  the  live         I  linihs  of  railroad  employees 

Hv  renderiiig  it  unnecenHary  for  a  ni-^     perating  the  eoupleii*  to  grj 

tween  tfie  end&^  of  the  cars^,  and  that     jject  wtmhl  bo  defeated^  not 

.^oassarily  by  the  u^^e  of  automatic  coo    prs  of  difTerent  kindn,  but  if 

■lom  dirferent  kinds  would  nut  au      iatii:a!ly  couple   with   each 

nd  again: 

The  pr unary  object  of  the  m!i  w  promote  the  public  welfait^ 

by  securing  the  safety  of  eiiq>loyees  ;         ravelers/* 

The  court  lu*rc  recognize^)  (liat  iLv  u^blie  welfare,  aa  involved  in 
interstate  connuene,  nuiy  l>c  protnotetl  by  legblation  of  Congress  tar 
the  j>rotcf'ti<>ri  mT  pf*rs<^n.s  rnipIoycJ  in  cflrryin^  it  on. 

While  the  act  here  under  consideration  does  not  state  either  in  its 
title  or  body,  as  did  that  act,  what  the  object  of  it  is,  it  seems  to  me 
that  such  object  is  plain  upon  its  face.  It  will  be  apparent,  I  think, 
from  a  mere  reading  of  the  statute  that  Congress  had  in  contempla- 
tion much  more  than  the  mere  creation  and  imposition  of  the  liability 
mentioned  uj)on  common  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  to 
their  employees.  It  seems  to  me  to  oe  apparent  that  it  had  in  con- 
templation the  protection  of  the  lives  and  persons  of  the  employees 
of  such  carriers  wliose  employment  had  any  relation  to  sucn  com- 
merce, and  tliat  it  enacted  the  statute  for  that  purpose,  and  by  its 
provisions  changed  certain  common-law  rules  determining  liability 
m  order  to  promote  that  object  by  securing  a  more  careful  selection 
of  employees,  a  closer  and  more  careful  supervision  of  them,  and  a 
more  rigid  enforcement  of  their  duties,  and  thus  to  promote  the 
public  welfare. 

Now,  if  Congiess  has  power,  as  a  regidation  of  commerce,  having 
in  view  the  promotion  of  the  public  welfare  by  securing  the  safety 
of  employees  and  travelers,  to  pass  an  act  like  the  safety-appliance 
act,  requiring  the  use  of  specihc  appliances,  and  can  in  connection 
therewith  and  to  promote  tlie  objects  of  the  statute  change  the  com- 
mon-hiw  rule  as  to  the  assumption  of  risk,  has  it  not  power  as  a 
regulati()n  of  commerce  to  pass  such  an  act  as  the  one  we  are  here 
considering  ? 

Must  Congress  be  obliged,  in  order  to  bring  its  legislation  within 
the  commerce  clause  of  tlie  Constitution,  to  provide  speeificaUy  and 
defmitely  for  all  the  conditions  that  maj^  exist  and  for  all  of  the 
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ubuost  infiniie  situatious  and  circunutances  that  may  mine  affec 
ing  the  safety  of  piiiploytHs  in  the  conduct  of  the  busLnesa  of  com- 
mon  carriers i  Must  it  spt^cilically  and  dediiitely  provide  what  pre^ 
cautions  should  be  taken  for  the  safet^^  of  employees  iiuder  all  such 
conilitions  and  in  all  these  ahuost  inniinxerahle  situations?  Can  il 
not  say  generally,  as  it  has  m  effect  said  in  tliis  act,  we  can  not 
anticipate?  all  of  these  condiUons  and  situations;  we  can  not  provide^ 
fur  tiJl  the  precautions  which  ought  to  be  taken  for  the  safety  of  em-^ 
f>loyees  by  conmion  carriers  en^ja^d  in  interstate  coninierce;  but  in 
order  to  secure,  under  all- conilitions  and  in  all  situations,  a  more 
iUlij^^ent  anti  thorough  performance  of  the  duties  of  such  carriers, 
and  In  order  to  compel  and  insuie  tlmt  every  proper  precaution  shall 
lie  taken  for  the  safety  of  their  employees,  both  as  to  the  agencies 
anil  instrumentalities  used  and  as  to  the  stdection  and  supervision  of 
such  employees,  and  in  order  to  minimize  as  far  as  possible  the  dan- 

S?rs  to  such  employees,  we  will  nut  permit  such  carriers,  in  case  of 
le  death  or  injury  of  an  em[)loyee  resuUin<^  from  their  neglitjence 
or  the  negli^'ence  of  any  of  theu'  servants,  to  invoke  certain  conunon- 
law  rules  for  the   purpose  of  esc>aping  Uabdity,   but   they  shall  he 

foverned  by  and  then-  liability  shall  be  appertained  by  tlie  rules 
ercin  laid  down?  May  not  Confess  say,  as  it  has,  in  effect,  said  in 
this  act,  we  declare  that  interstate  connnerce,  including  those  eiViJ| 
gaged  tlierein  and  the  public  to  be  served  thereby,  must  be  safe- ■ 
guarded  by  the  i-ules  of  Uab'dity  herein  prescribed  and  that  such 
commerce  must  Iwar  the  burden  hereby  imposed?  It  st»ems  to  me 
there  can  be  but  one  answer  to  these  questions,  anil  that  is  that  Con- 

Sess  need  not  proWde  s|>ecLiicaUy  and  delinitely  for  all  such  ci>n- 
tions  and  situations,  and  that  it  has  power  under  the  connnerce 
clause  to  pass  such  an  tu't. 

Undoubtedly  if  Congress  may  prescribe  specific  rules  it  may  pre- 
scribe ^enrral  rules,  and  may  prescribe  the  consequences  wiiicfi  snail 
follow  m  case  of  a  violation  ol  either.  There  is  no  suggestion  in  the 
Constitution  or  in  reason  to  the  conti'arv.  The  tield  belongs  to  Con- 
giTss  and  it  may,  if  it  sees  fit,  occupy  all  of  it.  Congress  has  by  tlie 
statute  here  in  question  in  effect  saitf :  The  employees  of  those  engaged 
in  interstate  connnerce  are  too  frequently  placed  in  peril  of  life  and 
limb  tln^ough  the  negligence  of  tneir  employers  and  through  the 
negligence  of  their  own  fellow-servants.  Such  commerce  itself  is 
subject  to  unnecessary  hazards  for  the  same  reason.     This  must  L»e 

f prevented,  or  at  least  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  negligence  of 
ellow-scrvants  is  in  hirge  measure  under  the  control  of  the  employers, 
if  the  latter  but  exercise  proper  care  in  the  sekn^tion  of  such  servants 
and  in  their  super  vision  and  require  of  them  the  performance  of 
tasks  oiJv  whicli  will  impose  reasonable  tests  upon  their  skill  or 
powej*s  of  endiurance.  Increasing  the  liability  of  the  employer  will 
tend  to  decrease  those  perils  and  hazards.  The  duties  of  such  carriers 
as  declared  by  the  courts  and  as  prescribed  by  particulai*  statutes  are 
wtII  known  and  understood,  and  such  duties  nmst  be  more  faitlrfully 
performed  and  such  carriers  must  see  to  it  that  greater  precautions 
are  taken  to  safeguard  such  commerce  and  to  protect  their  employees 
engaged  therein,  and  in  order  to  secure  this  the  rules  of  their  hability 
shall  be  as  herein  prt>vided. 

If  it  be  contendeil  that  the  crejition  of  such  liabilities  is  an  exercise 
of  the  police  power,  and  that  such  power  belongs  to  the  States,  the 
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answer  Is,  that  while  as  a  general* rule  the  police  power  bek 
tlie  States,  and  was  by  the  Const  it ut  ion  reserved  to  the  St-ate«, 
Congress  may,  in  the  exercise  of  its  power  to  regidate  commer 
irnpose  upon  siieh  eoniiiierce  regulations  which  are  in  their  ossent 
nature  police  reguintions.  Upon  no  other  theory  can  the  decifli<] 
in  Johnson  i\  SouUutu  PHcili<-  Co..  supra»  and  in  lottery  Case^,  suj)j 
he  justifieil  and  sustained. 

I  am  iherefore  oj"  tlie  opinion  that  the  first  ground  an  which 
constitutionality  of  ihis  act  is  dented  is  not  welltaken. 

The  second  ground  on  whitdi  tlie  coa^titutionality   of  the  act] 
attacked  is:  That,  if  it  be  a<lniitted  that  the  act  does  re<julate  iiit* 
state  commerce,  it  als^*  regulates  commerce  that  is  exclusively  wit! 
the  several  States,  aiul  tliat  the  latter  is  so  inseptirably  conihined  wi 
the  former  as  to  conrlemn  the  whole  act  as  imwarrant4?(l  by  the  CoS^ 
stihtliou.     The  contention,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  a  common  cax- 
rier  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  may  he  engaged   in  intrast-fl 
commerce  also,  and  the  hmgmige  of  the  act  bemg  so  broa<I  as  ^ 
cover  all   the  employees  of  siuTi  carrier,  without  reference   to 
nature  of  their  employment,  it  is  not  only  a  regulation  of  interst 
ccunnierce,  but  also  a  regulation  of  intrastate  commerce^  and  as  it] 
impossible  to  so  construe  it   as  to  separate  (lie  two  it  must  be  In 
invalid, 

Tlus  contention  is,  I  think,  «nswered  h\  what  I  have  alread}^  i 
ant!  bv  the  ilecLsions  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  others  to  whi 
I  s!uill  rail  attention, 

Congress  evidently  inteniled  that  the  act  should  embrace  all 
employees  to  whom  its  pmver  under  the  commerce  claus<»  uf  the  Co 
stitution  extends,  arjd  if  the  power  of  Congress  over  interstate  cod 
mt*rce  is  one  without  limitation,  plenary  and  complete  in  itself, 
which  may  be  exerted  to  its  utmost  extent,  subject  only  to  such  li 
tations  as  the  Const itutiori  of  the  United  States  imposes,  and  if  it 
authorizes  legislation  with  resi>ect  to  all  the  subjects  of  foreign 
interst»te  commerce,  the  persons  engaged  in  it,  and  the  insinfmei! 
by  which  it  is  carrieil  on;  and  if  under  such  power  Con;^ 
for  the  ]>nrposc  of  prtmioting  the  safef  v  of  employees  engag<*i 
and  of  y>ersons  and  [)rof>erly  carried  tlu^nMU,  enact  legislation  such 
that  containeil  in  this  act  under  which  the  liability  of  carriers  engo^ 
in   such   commerce    to   their   emplovees   shall   be   deterriuned    (a 
the  cases  cited  fully  sustain  all  the  ioregoing  propositions),  it  woi 
seem  1o  be  apparent  that  it  can  make  sncli  legtshihon  applicable  toi 
employees  of  such  carriers  whose  employment  relates  to  such  eoi 
merce*     AntI  if  such  carrier  is  alsi>  emgaged  in  intrastate  comraer 
using  therein  the  same  means  and  agencies,  siich  as  railroad  trad 
switches,  cars,  etc,  it  would  also  seem  to  be  apparent  that  C^yiig 
can  make  sucli  legislation  applicable  to  all  employees  of  stjch  car 
whose  employnu^nt  relates  to  such  means  and  agencies.     In  such  ci 
it  may  be  said  that  the  emplojinent  of  such  employees  relates 
interstate  commerce. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  aa  to  a  carrier  engaged  in  both  interstate 
intrastate  commerce,  the  act  applies  anti  was  int-ended   to  appl^ 
where  such  carrier  uses,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  same  mcMns  »i 
agencies  in  both,  Jinrl  where  the  emplo>^nent  of  the  injured 
has  sonie  relation  to  such  interstate  commei'ce  or  to  such  m       ^ 
agencies* 
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If  tlie  carrier  35  ousiness  is  cturietl  on  in  such  a  way  that  the  act 
must  apply  to  all  its  employees  for  the  reason  that  the  emploTment  of 
all  of  tnem  relates  to  interstate  commerce,  it  can  make  no  difference^ 
so  far  as  the  power  of  Conf(i*ess  to  pass  the  act  is  concerned. 

That  it  is  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  repilate  the  liability 
of  common  carriers  eugaf^etl  at  the  same  time  in  both  interstate  and 
intrastate  commerce,  and  using  the  same  nieiins  and  agencies  for  both, 
to  all  their  employees  whose  em]>lo}Tnent  has  some  relation  to  such 
means  and  agencies,  ami  that  Congress  so  intended,  would  seem  to  be 
apparent  when  we  rellect  that  tlie  safety  of  mterstate  commerce,  and 
the  T)rot€X^tion  of  the  lives  and  persons  of  those  engaged  therein,  and 
of  tne  persons  and  property  carried  therein,  may  depend  as  much 
upon  the  taking  of  proper  precautions  for  the  safety  of  emjdoyees 
engai^erl  unon  intmstate  traffic  as  upon  the  taking  of  such  precautions 
for  the  saiely  of  lliose  engaged  upon  interstate  trailic  only. 

The  fact  that  a  common  carrier  engaged  in  interstate  conmierca 
may  also  he  engaged  in  mtrastate  commerce,  using  therein  in  whole 
or  in  part  the  same  means  and  agencies,  can  not  defeat  the  power  of 
Congi'ess  to  r€*gulate  such  carrier.  The  remdation  of  intrastate  com- 
mence which  may  residt  in  such  a  case  (it  indeed  in  sticli  case  there 
can  be  said  to  be  any  regulation  of  intrastate  commerce  by  such  an 
act  as  this)  is  ihie  to  the  fact  that  the  carrier  is  at  the  same  time  and 
with  the  same  means  and  agencies  engagjed  in  both  kinds  of  com- 
meree;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  couhl  not  possibly  be  said  that 
because  the  legLslation  of  Congress  may  operate  upon  intrastate  com- 
merce on  account  of  the  carrier  being  thus  engaged  in  both  kintls  of 
commerce  it  must  be  declareil  unconstitutional,  and  thus  the  power  of 
Congress  defeiited.  The  cases  cited  show  that  the  States  may  enact 
legislation  of  the  kind  here  iu  (|uestion  when  C*>ngress  luis  not  already 
spoken,  and  that  such  legislation  will  be  valid,  although  it  may  affect 
interstate  commerce.  Is  it  possible,  then,  if  such  legislation  is 
within  the  power  of  Congress  as  a  regulation  of  interstate  commerce^ 
that  Congress  can  not  exercise  that  power  as  to  those  engaged  in 
such  commerce  merely  because  at  the  same  time  and  with  the  same 
means  and  agencies  they  are  engaged  in  intrastate  commerced  The 
question,  it  seems  to  me,  answers  itself. 

In  an  able  article  on  the  act  here  in  question  in  the  Central  Law 
Jounial  of  October  12,  1906,  volume  63,  page  284^  cited  by  counsel 
here  and  very  largely  quoted  from,  the  authors  say: 

''The  general  and  sweepmg  terms  *  every  common  carrier/  *any  of 
its  employees,'  *  any  of  its  otncers,  agents,  or  employees/  *all  instru- 
mentalities,' *any  common  carrier/  and  *any  employee'  must  estab- 
lish the  proposition  that  there  was  but  one  idea  in  the  mind  of 
Congress,  namely,  that  as  to  comiuerce  there  shall  be  no  States/' 

To  say  that  because  Congress,  as  a  regulation  of  interstate  com- 
merce, and  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  public  welfare  by  pro- 
tecting life  and  pei"sou  therein,  has  seen  lit  to  abolish  or  modify 
certain  rules  of  decision  founded  on  the  common  law  upon  considera- 
tions of  pidilic  policy,  in  reference  to  those  engaged  in  such  com- 
merce, it  has  thereby  in  efl'ect  meant  that  as  to  commerce  there  shall 
be  no  States,  seems  to  me  to  be  very  extreme ,  if  not  absurd.  The 
plain  answer  to  anj"  such  assertion  is  that  a  person  or  corporation 
engaged  in  both  interstate  commerce  and  intrastate  commerce,  and 
usmg  therein  the  same  means  and  agencies,  and  employing  those 
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whose  employment  relates  to  puch  mierBtaie  coinraerce  or 
means  lina  agencies,  inu»t  submit  to  such  com] it  ions  as  that  braadi 
of  the  Government  to  which  plenan^  [jower  over  such  commerce 
btnm  given  by  the  Constitution  may  pre^scribe,  even  thou|^h  such  c^ 
ditions  may  affect  the  intraj^tate  commerce  in  which  such  person  < 
corporation  is  engaged. 

In  the  same  article  its  authors  seem  to  look  upon  the  changes 
by  this  act  in  the  fellow-servant  nde,  the  contril>iit4.ir>'-riegligWM» 
rule,  the  rule  as  to  the  freedom  of  a  carrier  to  contract  with  *^ 
employees  concerning  its  liabrlily  for  tui  iiijun^'  to  [an  enipkiyre, 
the  removal  of  the  limit  to  the  amount  of  recovery  for  an  inju 
resulting  in  death,  so  often  prescribed  by  State  stAtuted»  as  •  -^i* 
and  dangerous.  They  do  not  so  impress  me.  1  think  it  h? 
be  generally  recopuzed  that  the  reasoning  of  the  cartes  in  wiii<  n  it 
fellow-servant  rule  hkis  been  laid  down  by  the  courts  ha5,  in  view 
of  modern  methods  and  the  many  dangerous  mechanical  means  and 
app!iane**s  used  in  almost  every  branch  of  modern  industrj\  ^M^t 
nuR'li,  and  in  some  caa*^s  all^  of  it«  force.  I  think  it  may  be  fairly 
asserted  that  tlie  contributory-neghgence  nile,  as  laid  d*>\vn  and 
applied  by  the  courts,  is,  in  view  o?  modem  conditiotis,  cer\ 
as  applied  to  those  engaged  in  certahi  oc^cupations,  a  harsh,  nat 
and  unjust  rult%  and  ougltl  lung  since  in  the  furtlierance  of  justtf 
and  ill  the  inltMcst  of  humanity  to  have  bc>en  greatly  modilled. 

It  has  never  been  the  rule  in  adniinilty,  to  wliiclx  one  of  the  tei 
htiuks  on   the  Law  uf  Negligeiice   refers  as  In-ing  certainly  iK*ii 
ideal  justic4?,  *'if  iuries  could  be  trusted  to  act  upon  it/'     ^rhia 
at  least  leads  in  the  direction  of  llie  admiralty  law,  and  certainly-1 
a  nde  is  an  ideal  one  its  adoption  should  be  striven  for  in  any  intelT 
gent  judicial  system,  and  even  if  it  were  admitted  that  juries  cou 
not  be  trustecf  to  act  upon  it,  to  which  I  do  not  at  all  a^reo,  ti 
would  not  be  a  condemnation  of  the  rule,  but  of  a  part  of  that  sj 
tem  of  jurispiaidence  whicli  has  come  down  from  our  forefather 
and  which  is,  and  let  us  devoutly  hope  always  will  be^  firmly  rooted 
in  our  Constitution  and  laws.     And  is  it  not  absurd  lliat  a  VuMunw  " 
maximum  standard  sliould  be  estahhsliecJ  to  metisure  the  vahie 
the  lives  of  men  to  llicir  families,  especially  when  that  stantlard 
as  low  as  some  of  tlte  legislature's  have  fixed   it?     It   would  s*ei 
that  the  value  of  tlie  life  of  a  man  to  his  family,  or  to  those  depen 
ent  uiHiu  him,  sliould  be  determined,  as  all  other  damages  are  delil 
mineo,   by   the  particular  ci»TumstanceB  of  each  case.     ^Viid   the 
are  substantial  reasons  wliv  an  employer,  especially  one  en^i^agiMl 
certain  (x-cunations,  should  not  be  permitted  to  relieve  himself  b^' 
contract  witn  his  emiiloyces  fnun  liability  for  injuries  caused  by  ' 
negligence  or  the  negligence  of  his  otluT  employees. 

Again,  let  us  reniember  that  it  is  the  earner,  one  engaged  in  int 
state  commerce,  which  the  act  here  in  question  regulates  in  relation  I 
its  duty  to  its  emjdoyees^  and  tltat  if  it  may  he  said  (as  I  do  not  thUL 
it  can  fie)  to  regulate  interstate  conmu^rce  by  reason  of  the  fact  that | 
may  apply  to  an  empkiyee  who  at  the  time  of  his  injun*  is  enga^ 
upon  intrastate  traOic,  it  is  btn^ause  of  the  manner  or  method  in  whi<i 
the  carrier  conducts  its  l>usiness,  combining  or  c^^mmingling  its  intc 
state   with   its   mtrastate   commerce.     The   act   here   in   quei«lion 
directed  to  xronimon  earners  engaged  in  interstate  or  foreign  cmd 
merce,  and  over  such  carriers  Congress  has  plenarj'  power. 
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This  act  on  its  faco  relates  to  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce. It  extends  to  all  such  carriers.  It  extends  to  no  others.  Its 
fair  meanini^  ami  interpretation  iij  that  it  applies  to  all  those  em- 
ployees of  Hurh  carriers,  and  to  those  only,  who  have  some  rela!  ion  to 
such  commerce  or  to  the  means  and  agencies  emplo^'ed  therein.  Casi 
may  possibly  arise  where  a  carrier  engaged  to  some  hmited  extent 
interstate  commerce  may  not  be  an  mterstate  carrier  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  act,  as  respects  a  particular  employee,  or  us  respects  the  cir- 
cumstanc4.*s  of  some  particular  case*  Tliat  remains  to  be  declared 
when  the  ca^se  arises.  Extreme  cases  which  may  have  no  existence, 
and  which  may  never  exist,  are  not  to  be  conjured  up  for  the  purpose 
of  defeating  tfii^  obvious  Intention  of  Congress .  Extraordinary  situ- 
ations are  usually  not  in  the  minds  of  the  lawmakers,  and  legislation 
is  not  to  be  held  bad  with  reference  thereto.  If  the  general  puipose 
of  the  law,  as  fairly  indicated  by  its  terms,  is  within  constitutional 
limits,  it  will  not  ne  defeated  by  applying  to  it  the  test  of  some 
extreme  cast\  possibly  within  tiie  literal  provisions  of  the  actt  hut 
entirely  beyona  its  spirit  and  meaning  as  a  whole. 

In  the  foregoing  discussion  reference  has  been  made  principally,  if 
not  aUopether.  to  railroads  engaged  m  interstate  commerce,  but'  the 
same  prineiples  and  the  same  reasoning  would  apply  as  well  to  other 
common  carriers  engaged  in  such  commerce. 

I  am  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  the  second  ground  on  which  the 
obiection  to  the  constitutionality  of  this  act  is  liased  is  not  wa^ll  taken. 

The  contention  that  the  act  is  void  because  it  denies  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  is,  I  think,  without  merit.  It  is  beyond  question 
that  a  State  legislature  ca)i  change  the  common-law  rules  determin- 
ing the  UabiJity  of  employer  to  employee  as  to  all  employers  within 
its  jurisdiction,  and  tliat  sueh  legislation  would  not  lie  contrary  to 
the  fourteenth  amendment  because  the  danger  to  employees  is  greater 
in  some  occupations  than  In  others,  or  because  in  the  same  occupation 
some  of  the  employees  may  be  expc^ed  to  greater  danger  than  others. 
It  was  the  evident  intention  of  Congress  that  the  act  here  m  ques- 
tion should  embrace  all  employers  and  all  of  their  employees  to  wnoni 
its  power  imder  the  c«imnierce  clause  of  the  ConstitutionVx tends,  and^ 
considering  the  extent  of  that  jiower,  the  fact  that  it  applies  to  all 
such  employees,  irrespective  oi  the  danger  of  their  particular  em- 
ployments, no  more  affects  its  constitutionality  than  would  such  fact 
affect  the  constitutionality  of  a  similar  State  enactment  whose  pro- 
visions were  made  applicable  to  all  employers  under  its  jurisdiction. 

But  if  the  foregoing  position  is  unsound,  and  if  tliis  Congressional 
enactment  is  subject  to  the  etiual-protection  paragraph  of  the  four- 
teeuth  amendnunit,  I  am  still  of  tne  opinion  that,  bearing  in  mind 
the  object  of  the  statute,  the  peculiar  character  of  the  business  of 
the  carriers  affected  and  thn  public  nature  of  their  functions,  and 
the  fact  that  they  are  all  treated  alike  under  similar  circumstances 
and  conditions,  it  is  valid,  because  the  classification  therein  made 
is  within  the  range  of  the  legislative  discretion  and  is  practical  and 
not  palpably  arbitrary*.  Onssouri  Pacific  Kv.  Co.  r.  Mackev,  127 
U.  S.  205;  Tullis  i\  Lake  Erie  and  We^t^rn  *R.  U.,  175  U.  &,  34S? 
St.  L.,  I.  M.  and  S.  Kv.  Ox  v,  Paul,  173  U.  S.  404.) 

Nor  can  it  l>e  said  that  for  this  reason  the  law  is  harsh  and  inequit- 
able^ because  where  the  danger  is  less  tJie  liability  will  less  frequently 
arise,  and  if  there  be  practically  no  danger,  there  will  be  practically 
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no  Uftbility,  But  if  it  is,  tluU  would  furnish  nu  just  cmiuie  fur  deelar*^ 
ing  it  invalid.  The  remedy  would  lie  not  \inih  the  courts,  but  wit'"" 
Congress, 

In  Lottery  Cases,  siipra,  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  &ays: 

*'But^  as  often  said,  the  possible  abuse  of  a  power  la  not  an  ut_ 
nient  against  its  existence.  There  is  probalily  no  governmental  powe 
that  may  not  be  exerted  to  the  injur\^  of  the  public.  If  what  Is  don 
by  Congress  is  manifestly  in  excess  of  the  powers  grant'Cd  to  itp  the 
upon  the  courts  will  rest  the  duty  of  adjudging  that  its  action 
neither  *egal  nor  binding  upon  the  people.  But  if  what  Congress  dcH 
is  within  the  limits  of  its  power,  and  is  simply  unwise  or  injurious,  tl 
remedy  is  that  suggested  liy  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  Oibbons 
Ogdon,  when  he  said:  *The  wisdon)  and  the  discretion  of  Congres 
their  identity  with  the  people,  and  the  influence  which  their  constiti] 
entji  possess  at  elections,  are,  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances, 
that,  for  examj)le,  of  declaring  war,  the  sole  restraints  on  which  thej 
have  relied,  to  secure  them  from  its  abuse.  They  are  the  restraints 
on  which  the  people  must  oft^n  rely  solely,  in  all  representatiye  goi 
ernmenls/" 

The  contention  that  the  act  violates  the  tenth  amendment  of  the 
Constitution,  is  but  another  way  of  saj^ng  that  it  is  not  within  tt 
power  of  C«>ngress  under  the  commerce  clause.     And  I  think  that 
argument  is  necessary  to  refute  the  contention  that  it  violates  tl 
fifth  and  seventh  amendments. 

I  am  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  the  act  in  question  is  constitl 
lional  iHid  valid,  and  the  denujrrer  must  be  overruled. 

I  am  not  immindful  of  the  fact  that  the  foregoing  opinion,  in  so  fn 
as  it  relates  to  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution,  is  in  conflic 
with  opinions  already  pronounced  by  other  Federal  judges  of  the 
highest  learning  and  ability  [see  Bulletin  No.  68,  pages  188-197],  and 
I  have  approaclunl  and  considered  the  questions  involved  witli  »  ju^^t 
and  real  respect  for  decisions  supported  liy  such  authority.  But 
feel  ill  j:  that  1  nuist  exercise  my  own  understanding  and  judgment  wit 
that  mdepcndence  which  is  expected  from  tliis  department  of  th( 
Government,  I  iind  myself  unable  to  reach  any  otlier  conclusions  thai 
those  above  indicated.  (*^) 


Employment  Offices  1  > a lum  Agents — License — Construo 
TiciN  OF  Statute —  Watis  v.  Commonwealth ^  Supreme  Court  ofAppeali 
of  Virg'inia^  56  SotiiheaHtern  Reporter,  page  2iS, — This  case  wa 
before  the  court  of  ai>peals  on  apj>eal  from  the  corporation  court 
Danville,  in  w  hich  Albert  Watts  had  been  convicted  of  conductir 
buj^iness  as  a  labor  agent  without  a  license.  The  law  imder  which  tl 
action  was  brought  defines  a  labor  agent  as  ^^  any  person  who  liires 


a  Similar  coaclusioB«  aa  tt)  the  constituticmality  of  thia  law  were  arrivcH  nf  trt  a  ( 
iU '('»(]  I  •*!   by  Judgi'  Hun  ford,  Plumvur  v.  Northern  Pacific  RailtvauCv 
SUitoB  Cirtniit  Court,  Wt*stern  District  of  Wiif«binglon,  KorUic^ra  Divi. 
1907),  another  by  Juilgi*  Trir^bv^r,  Smin  r,  St.  Lottu  and  San  Froni^Uco  littifrmttt  j 
imntf.  UnittHi  Suttt*H  Dintrirl  (Nmri,  KiiHtern  Dii<trirtof  Arkansas  (March  13,  1W7J 
ft  third  by  hul^c  Sut^fr,  Stifod  v.  Central  of  Georgia  Rarhtay  Company,  U ailed  C 
t'innit  r<»nrt,  SniirTit^rn  DiHtrirt  of  Goorgia,  Eastern  Division  (March  23,  1907 
FtHJ.  R«'j>,  i'A)H,     Tht'  aiK^s  in  which  iidvorae  deciHioiia  wt^rc  rendered  arc  at  tho  ti 
Ihepnbhratirjii  of  thia  Bulletin  b^/orc  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uniunl  Statee  on  appeal 
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contracts  with  kborors,  male  or  female,  to  be  employed  by  pei"sons- 
other  than  IiiiUi^elf ;"  and  provides  that  no  person  shall  engage  in  such 
business  without  a  hcense.  fl 

Wattis  was  employed  by  a  railway  construction  company  as  a  day  ™ 
laborer,  and  Avas  sent  by  liLs  employers  to  undertake  to  secure  addi- 
tional help  in  Danville,  withouf ,  however,  taking  out  a  license  under 
the  statute.  The  appeal  resulted  in  a  reversal  of  the  judgment  of 
the  lower  court.  The  opinion  of  Judge  Wliittle^  who  spoke  for  tho 
court,  Ls  given  herewith.     After  a  statement  of  the  facts  ho  said; 

It  thus  appears  that  the  single  question  presented  by  the  record  for 
our  deternmiation  is,  wliether  or  not  the  plaintiff  in  error  was  engaged 
in  the  business  of  a  labor  agent  within  the  meaning  of  the  foregoing 
statute;  it  being  admittetl  that  he  had  no  license. 

We  liavc  no  difficulty  in  resolving  that  question  in  the  negative. 
Indeed,  tt  would  seem  elear  that  nothmg  more  can  be  predicatetl  of  the 
transaction  than  that  it  constituted  a  hiring  of  laborers  by  the  con- 
struction company,  the  principal^  through  the  medium  of  its  owii 
agent,  for  the  lawful  prosecution  of  its  j&usiness.  The  case  is  con- 
trolled by  the  maximum,  ''Qui  facit  per  aliiim,  facit  per  se''  {Brooni*s 
Max.  818) »  a  fajlure  to  observe  which,  in  such  ease,  would  impose 
impossible  re.strictioiLs  upon  corporations  and  natural  persons 
throughout  the  Commonwealth,  whose  businesses  necessitate  tlie 
emplo^mient  of  large  numbers  of  liiborers.  Corporations  must  of 
nece^ity  act  tlu*ough  agents;  and  it  is  wholly  impracticable  for 
individuals  engaged  in  large  affairs  peii=ionalIy  to  hire  laborers  to 
carry  on  their  work.  If  the  doctrine  contended  for  were  maintained, 
contractors  and  others  of  that  class  would  he  compelled  either  to 
rely  on  hil>or  agents  to  secure  necessarv^  labor  or  else  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. It  can  not  be  inferred  that  the  legislature,  if  within  its  com- 
petencVt  intended  to  place  such  unreasonable  limitations  upon  these 
essential  factors  in  the  internal  improvement  of  the  State,  Tlio 
purpose  of  the  statute  is  to  reach  a  class  of  persons  who,  for  compen- 
satioir,  conduct  the  business  of  employing  laborers  for  other  persons, 
with  respect  to  whom  tliey  hear  no  otiier  contractual  relation:  hut  it 
can  have  no  application  to  a  principal  (whether  a  corporation  or 
natural  person)  who  in  good  faith  employs  sueh  laborers  for  his  own 
service  by  means  of  his  own  employee.  In  such  case,  under  the 
maxim  referred  to,  the  acts  of  the  agent  are  the  acts  of  the  principal. 

The  differentiating  features  between  the  two  transactions  of  luring 
laborers  by  labor  agents  and  by  tme's  own  agent  may  be  ilhistratea 
by  the  instances  of  a  purchase  of  real  estate  tlirough  a  real  estate 
agent,  whose  bushiess  it  is  to  negotiate  sak\s  for  any  one  who  may 
choose  to  engage  liis  servicer,  with  whom  and  Im  patron  no  other 
contractual    relation   exLstSj  on   the  one  hand,  and  a  purchase  by  a 

fjrmcipal  through  Ids  own  private  agent,  on  the  other.  From  the 
ormer  the  State  exacts  a  license,  but  not  from  the  latter.  In  our 
opinion,  the  statute  in  question  is  plainly  not  susceptible  of  the 
interpretation  placed  upon  it  by  the  trial  court;  but,  even  if  it  w^ere 
of  doubtful  import,  being  a  law  imposin<^  a  license  tax,  upon  familiar 
principle^^,  it  would  have  to  be  constrm^a  strictly,  and  most  strongly 
against  the  State  and  in  favor  of  the  citizen. 
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lkatjon   and   Lic£:NKiNa   of  pLUMiiEUii  -Si'KCJiAi-  Law&~ 
wsriii        iN-iLirr  or  StatI'TK — Douglas  t^  People  «  nL  Ruiidy^ 
t^premt  ^\niri  of  Illirtow,  Sfl  Xartfiffiskm  lieporitr,  p^g€  341 -^^J*  *h 
\dy  filfsd  a  pL^titii*n  in  the  circuit  court  at  Kaiic^  <\mutyj  IllitioLs^  fuv 
ii  of  !imndamu»  to  i\w  nmyor  ant  I  uklermen  of  the  uUy  of  AurorE, 
ectiug  tlieni  to  appoint  and  confirtn  a  board  of  examiners  of  p!inul>- 
,  in  acctmlaiieo  with  (he  provi:^it>iii*  (*f  an  atsl  approved  June  ID, 
\7,  Ilurd'a  R.  8.,  liJOS,  p/403,  i\  24.     (Ste  Tc^nth  Spoclal  Report 
thf^  Oominisjiioner  of  Lahor^  p.  20.*).)     The  mayor  had  rcfast**!  to 
tict^cd  with  th^  uppointincntj  contenditig  that    ihe  law  in  qucstiuu 
ig  tincon^titutinnal  and  void.     The  law  provideil  tliat  all  pltunheni 
citit^^  towiis^  or  vilJiigti4>  of  5^000  iiiliabitatit^  or  more  should  pm- 
■To  a  licenwe  a^  a  condition  prc^codcnt  to  engaging  iii  their  trade, 
ards*  of  examiners  are  providtHi  for  in  rilie^  and  towns  ha  Ting  a  pap- 
ion  of  10,000  or  more,  and  ets  of  examination  are  pre- 
ibed,  nH  well  an  tlie  fees,  peuttiin-i^,  *..-^  other  details. 
The  ruling  of  the  lower  court  was  iu  favor  of  the  petitioner,  where- 
m  tha  mayor  appealed  to  tiie  supreme  court,  hi  which  thl'  law  v^m 
ained  and  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  affirmed , 
rom  the  remarks  of  Judge  Hand,  wl     delivered  the  opinian  of  the 
5urt,  the  following  is  quoted ; 

it  IK  tirst  contended  that  the  act  hereinbefore  referred  to  is  in  con* 
lliet  with  thoBe  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  this  Stat^  and  of  the 
United  States  w^hich  provide  that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  or  propertv  without  due  process  of  law.  The  riglit  of  the  citi- 
zen to  follow  any  legitimate  busmess,  occupation,  or  calling  which  he 
may  see  fit  to  engage  in,  and  to  use  such  rignt  as  a  means  of  livelihood, 
is  fully  recognized  m  the  constitutions  of  this  State  and  of  the  United 
States.  ((Jillespie  v.  People,  188  111.  176,  58  N.  E.  1007,  [Bulletm  No. 
35,  p.  797];  Bessette  v,  People,  193  111.  334,  62  N.  E.  215  [Bulletin 
No.  41,  p.  842].)  Such  right,  however,  is  subject  to  the  paramount 
right  of  the  State  to  impose  upon  the  enjoyment  thereof  any  reason- 
able regulation  the  public  welfare  may  require,  and  the  courts  have 
frecpiently  held  that  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  maj^ impose 
any  restraint  and  prescribe  any  requirement  they  may  deem  proper 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  against  the  evils  resulting  from  the 
incapacity  and  ignorance  of  persons  engaged  in  the  plumbing  business, 
as  master  plumbers,  employers  of  plumbers,  or  journeymen  plumbers. 
(Singer  v.  Stale  of  Maryland  (Md.)  19  All.  1044,  8  L.  R.  A.  551;  Peo- 
ple V.  Warden  of  the  City  Prison  (N.  Y.)  39  N.  E.  686,  27  L.  R.  A.  718; 
Stale  V.  Gardner,  58  Ohio  St.  599,  51  N.  E.  136,  41  L.  R.  A.  689,  65  Am. 
SI.  Rep.  785.) 

It  is  generally  held  that  the  legislature  of  a  State  may  pass  laws  for 
tlie  protection  of  the  health,  comfort,  safety,  or  welfare  oi  society,  and 
in  view  of  the  right  to  exercise  tliis  general  power,  and  the  holdings 
of  the  courts  in  tJie  cases  from  which  the  citations  hereinbefore  set  out 
are  made,  we  tliink  it  clear  the  subject-matter  covered  by  the  statute 
whose  constitutionality  is  here  assailed  was  properly  incorporate  into 

V  by  the  legislature  under  an  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the 
te. 


It  k  next  coiitendtHi  tliat  the  clasi^ilicatiou  by  said  statute  of  tha^^ 

different  cities,  towTii*,  and  villages  of  the  State  into  tliree  class€S,^B 
namely,  those  having  less  than  5,000  inhabitants,  those  of  5,000  iiihab-™ 
itants  or  more,  and  tliose  of  10,000  inhabitants  or  more,  is  an  arbitrary' 
classiiication,  and  that  by  reason  of  that  fact  said  act  is  special  an^H 
class  legislation,  and  void.     The  general  rule  is  that  a  classification  o^| 
the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  tne  State  by  population  as  a  basis  for 
leojislation  may  be  made  if  such  elasaification  is  Lastni  u}K)n  a  rational 
dittereuce  of  situation  or  condition  found  in  the  nmuicipalities  placed 
in  the  diiferent  classes;  otherwise  le^slatioii  based  upon  such  classi- 
fication will  not  be  su.staineii.     (People  v,  Knopf,  183  III  410,  56  N.  E. 
155;  L  Ilote  r.  Village  of  Milford,  212  lU.  418»  72  N.  E.  399,  103  Am. 
St.  Rep.  234,) 

The  statute  under  consideration  does  not  apply  to  cities,  towns,  or 
villages  whose  inhabitants  number  less  than  5,000,  but  does  require 
master  plumbers,  employing  plumbers  and  journeymen  plumbers 
who  engage  in  or  work  ai  the  busint^ss  of  plumbing  m  cities,  towns, 
or  villages  of  5*000  or  more  inhabitants,  to  pass  an  examination  and 
obtain  a  certificate,  in  accordance  \*^th  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
before  engaging  in  business  or  in  work;  and  in  cities,  towns,  or  vil- 
lages of  less  than  1 0,000  inhabitants  no  board  of  examiners  are  required 
to  be  appointed  and  maintained,  while  in  cities,  towns,  or  villages  of 
10,000  mhabitants  or  more  such  boards  are  rec^uired  to  he  appomted 
and  maintained.  We  think  it  clear  that  there  is  a  rational  ciiMcrence 
in  the  situation  or  circumstances,  so  far  as  the  plumbing  business 
and  the  appoiiitnient  of  a  board  of  examiners  of  pkimberti  are  con- 
cerned, between  a  city,  town,  or  village  of  less  than  5,000  inhab- 
itants and  a  city,  town,  or  vilJage  of  5,000  inhabitants  or  more,  and 
between  a  city,  town,  or  village  of  less  than  10*000  inhabitants  and 
a  city,  town,  or  village  of  10,000  inJiabitants  or  more — that  is  a 
city,  town,  or  village  of  less  population  than  5,000  usually  does 
not  have  a  complicated  system  of  sewers  and  is  often  without  a  sys- 
tem of  water  supply,  and  has  hut  little  use  for  a  complicated  system 
of  plumbing  in  its  buildings  or  othen^'ise,  while  in  a  city,  town,  or 
village  oi^  5,000  inhabitants  or  more  a  syi^tem  of  water  supply  and 
sewerage  is  likely  to  be  establii^hed  and  a  complicated  system  of 
plumbing  made  necessary,  and  the  workmen  who  are  to  perform  the 
work  of  suppl^-ing  the  plumbing  to  connect  with  said  complicated 
system  of  water  supply  and  system  of  se Wei's  must  necessarily  have 
more  experience  and  knowledge  than  it  would  be  necessary  to  possess 
to  install  the  pluml»ing  m  a  house  in  a  small  city,  town,  or  village— 
and,  while  the  maintaining  of  an  exann'ning  Iioard  might  be  bumen- 
some  and  unnecessary  in  a  city,  town,  or  village  whose  inhabitants 
number  less  than  10,000,  in  a  citv,  town,  or  village  of  that  number 
of  inhabitants  or  more  such  examming  board  would  be  necessarj"  and 
the  expense  of  maintaining  the  boartfnot  burdensome. 

It  is  also  urged  that  the  act  is  not  general  in  terms,  and  does  not 
apply  to  all  persons  in  the  State  alike,  and  for  that  reason,  it  is  said, 
it  IS  class  or  special  legisiation.  The  act  does  not  apply  uniformly 
to  the  persons  engaged  in  or  working  at  the  business  of  plumbing  as 
master  plumbers,  employing  plumbers  or  juumeyrnen  plumbers  in 
the  several  classes  of  cities,  towns,  and  viflii  ited  by  the  act 

throughout  the  State,  and  we  think,  therefor* ,  rt  subject  to  the 

criticism  of  want  of  uniformity  in  its  application*     A  law  is  said  to  lie 
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Teiieml  and  unifurui  not  because  it  opemtes  upon  every  person  in  tl 
Itrtf*  aliko*  but  because  it  op<*ratos  alike  upcm  even'  person  in  tl 
State  who  in  lirought  within  tlie  conditions  and  cirtHi instance!*  pn 
scribed  by  the  law.     (Feuple  i\  Board  of  Supervisors,  223  UL  187^ 
79  N,  E.  123.)      In  Peonlc  i\  Hazelwood.  116  III.  319,    329,  fj  N.  Ej 
480,  4S6,  it  was  said:  'Mjaws  are  general  and  uniform  and  hence  not 
obnoxious  to  the  objection  that  lliey  are  Ioc*i|  or  spc^  * 
arc  general  and  ufufurui  in  their  o[)eration  \ipon  all  in  i 

It  hi  also  urged  that  arbitrary  powers  are  conferrtMl  b\  Uie  Hi 
upon  the  hoard  of  examiners  provided  for  by  said  act.  We  Cftal 
di>icover  wliereiii  such  ran  be  said  to  be  the  fact.  The  act  provide 
that  the  board,  when  created,  as  soon  as  nmy  be»  shall  ineet»  and 
de^iignale  a  time  and  place  for  the  examination  of  all  applicants  dfasii 
ing  to  engage  in  or  work  at  llie  husincKs  of  plunihing  witliin  fheii 
jurisdiction.  The  exaniination  it  in  provided,  mav  be  oral  or  in  wholi 
or  in  part  in  Avriting,  autl  is  to  be  c(»ndueted  witli  a  view  lo  ^ 
prartieal  knowledge*  of  )>hrmbiny:p  liou^e  drainage,  and  pi' 
venhlalion  of  the  api>Ucant,  and  if,  upon  wnch  exainittation  tlie  exiiUH 
inin^  board  sfmll  be  satisfied  of  tlie  compcteficy  of  the  applicant,  they 
shall  issue  to  him  a  certiticate  authorizing  hijn  to  engage  in  or  worl 
at  the  business  of  ]>lu  mf nog  as  a  master  [lUnnber  or  employing^  pluinbt^ 
or  a  journeyman  i>hunber,  as  the  case  may  be.  While  the  act  maj 
not  b(*  perfect  in  all  its  del  nils,  we  think  it  a  step  in  the  right  direction] 
and  that  it  Ls  not  unconstitutional. 


Laboe  Ohcanizations  -PiiocuKiNn  Discharge^ — ^Ialice — Dajc^ 
AGES — PRm>F —  Wyrmau  t^  Demhj  d  nL,  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  i 
(hnnecticut^fl5  Athntic  Itrportrr,  pagr  120,  —In  this  rase  Will iani  Kj 
Wyeiimn  sued  John  M.  Deady  antl  flic  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paper 
Hangers  of  America,  I^vcal  Union  Xo.  481,  to  recover  damageit  fol 
unlawfidly  procuring  his  ilisc^uirge;  he  also  charged  maliciouti  ami 
unlawful  conspiracy.  Wyeman  was  a  paniter  and  tlecorator  antl  hadi 
been  employed  by  D,  and  F.  Haw  ley  tnitrl  his  discharge  was  procureil, 
**  because  of  the  thn^ats  ami  intimidation  of  the  defendants/'  Deadyi 
being  the  business  agent  ol  the  labor  union. 

Wyeman  sued  in  the  superior  cmirt  of  Hartford  County  to  recov< 
$1,500  damages,  and  was  awarded  a  judgment  for  $425,  from  whjcfc 
an  apf>eal  was  taken.  The  supreme  court  of  errors  aflinned  tli€ 
judgment  of  the  lower  court,  as  sho\\ii  by  the  following  quotatioti 
from  its  opinion,  whicii  was  delivereil  by  Judge  Hall: 

Tlie  defendants  contend  tinit  the  record  contains  no  evidence  o| 
the  alleged  conspiracy,  nor  of  the  alleged  nxalice,  at  least,  iipon  thi 
part  of  the  union,  nor  of  any  authority  of  J>eady  from  the  union  t^ 
nnike  the  claimetl  threats;  and  that  as  it  appeara  from  the  nIaLiitifri 
own  testimonv  that  he  was  unemployed  l>ut  S6  days  during  the  period 
I»etw<M»n  the  day  of  Itis  discliarge,  and  tlie  tiate  of  the  conunencement 
of  tills  action,  and  could  have  earned  but  $3  a  day,  the  damage 
recoverable  t^^ould  not  have  exceeded   $258.     Section    1296  of  tJil 
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General  Statutes  uf  1902  makes  it  a  criniinal  offt^nse  to  threaten  t)r" 
use  any  means  to  mtiiiiiilate  any  person   to  eonipol  him  to  do  or 
abstain  from  iloing  a^jaijist  his  will  any  act  whirli  such  person  has  a  / 
ri|::ht  to  diK     To  deprive  a  workman  of  his  employment  oy  threaten-/ 
in^  anc|  intimidating  his  employer  is  a  eriminal  otTense  under  this 
statute.'     (State  r.  Glidden,  55  Conn.  46-74,  8  Atl.  800,  3  Am,  Si, 
Rep.  23, )     That  one  whu,  hy  such  moans,  has  so  injured  an  employee 
wonUl  also  he  liable  in  dauuij^es  in  a  civil  action  is  not  questioned  in 
tliis  action.     When  such  an  injuiy  results  from  the  execution  of  a 
conspiracy  it  is  the  wronj^^ful  act  tloiie  in  carrying  out  the  concerted \ 

1>Ian,  antf  not  tfie  conspiracy  itself  whieh  fnmislies  the  real  ^Tound  ) 
nr  a  civil  action.  (Savill  c.  Roberts,  1  lA.  Kavmond,  374:  Ihitchins  ' 
i\  Uytchins,  7  Hill  (N.  W)  107.) 

The  gist,  tiierefore,  of  the  present  action  is  not  the  alletrcd  con- 
spiracy, but  the  injun'  to  the  plaintiff  caused  by  the  unlawful  acts  of 
the  ch»fendants  in  procyrini^  Ids  dismissa]  by  threatening,^  and  intimi- 
datinj^  his  employers,  (Bolkh^y  r.  Siorer,  2  Day  531.)  To  entitle 
the  plaintiiT  to  a  verdict  a^^iinst  both  defentlants  no  further  proof  of 
a  couspiracy  was  required  than  that  they  were  j*>int  tort-feasors  in 
procuring  tbo  dismissal  of  the  phiintifT  by  means  o(  such  threats  and 
mtimidation;  and  liad  the  proof  been  that  hot  one  of  the  defendants 
so  procured  the  dischar*^e  the  plaintiff,  under  section  7G0  of  the 
General  Statutes  t>f  1902,  would  have  been  entitled  to  a  vertlict  against 
that  <ine. 

Neither  wa.s  it  necess«ry  for  the  plaintiff,  to  entitle  him  to  a  verdict 
under  the  allegations  of  t!ie  ei>mphiint,  to  prove  any  other  mali(*e  than 
that  which  the  law  might  imply  from  the  unlawful  act  proved.!  The 
aileji^ations  of  conspiracy  and  of  mali**r  contamed  hi  tlie  complaint  were 
neither  of  them  essential  to  a  sufiicient  statement  of  the  plaintiff's 
cause  of  action.  The  former  may  he  ret^anlei!  either  as  an  averment 
of  a  fact,  the  proof  of  which  nd^^ht  ait!  the  plabititf  in  establishing  a 
joint  liahility  of  t!ie  ilcfendants,  or  like  flie  averment  of  malice,  as 
an  allegation  of  a  fact  m  aggravation  of  the  injurv'  complained  of, 
(Robertson  i\  Parks,  76  Xhh  118,  24  Atl  411  :  Oaring  r.  Frazer,  76 
Me.  37.) 

Upon  the  question  of  wliether  the  prociiiTment  *>f  the  plaintift*s 
discharge  !>y  the  means  alleged,  was  the  joint  act  of  the  defendants, 
the  t-estimony  of  the  plaint  ill,  oJF  his  said  employers,  of  the  defendant 
Deady,  and  of  other  officers  and  mend>ers  of  the  imitai,  and  the 
records  of  the  doings  at  various  meetings  of  the  union  were  presented 
in  the  trial  court.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  repeat  that  evidence  here. 
It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  say  of  it  that  the  n^-ord  shows  that  there  was 
evidence  hefare  the  jury  from  which,  in  our  opinion,  they  might 
reasonably  have  concluded  that  the  plaintiff  was  discharged  from  his 
emplo>T!ient  on  account  of  the  threats  to  his  enqiloyers,  and  the 
means  to  intimidate  them  made  and  used  by  the  defendant  bea<.ly  for 
the  purpose  of  comj:K?lling  the  plaintiff's  discharge;  that  Dead}'  was 
the  Business  agent  and  so-called  walking  delegate  of  tlie  defendant 
union,  antl  did  said  acts  not  only  with  the  knowledge  anrl  approval, 
but  by  the  authority  of  tlve  union.  Such  facts  would  render  both 
defentlants  liable  as  joint  tort-feasors,  Tlie  damages  awarded  are  not 
necessarily  exc4?ssive.  Pimitive  damages  might  nave  been  awarded 
even  against  the  union  if  it  either  directed  Deady  tt>  tlo  the  particular 
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UJrnir  oir  the  ttunE^r  or  ulbos. 
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F.  or  if  u  iiftcrwiinJB  mpproved  ibcin  OIiwi«nbiii^krr 
..  lU,  71  Conn.  3ri«^a79,  -fcJ  Alt  67.  71  Am.  81.  Rrp, 
tU^v  lEiAj  bftTe  fcMimlf  fta  aUr^iNl  in  itie  coinplahit,  thtt 

u.«9H»        V'is    ibaninip  iit)iinHl  In  his  busrnefifi,  ihaa  by  the  IiifE  nf 

flarmeiic^  during  Mid  period. 


naOR  OBOAXiZATIOXft— >STRIKBa — IxJC^iCTIOX  — PlCKKTlXa— Mo- 
tt— PCKlHHMIiKT  FOB  Cci.\Tl^ FT— Lj ABILITY  UF  I'xiJXtiiJUllilUTED 

lonB—AUiB'Ckiibn^n  Crnnpamj  r.  Iron    MMers'   Vnian    X^.  iia 

^^  Vmteil  Htatrn  CireuU  Courts  Eastern  Di^^ei  of  Wtsfmmnf  /^O 

Ural  Rrporifr^  pfiyr  tSS.—Tlm  cuf^c  Wii5  Wfonp  tlu*  court  on  pnt* 

ledlugv  to  punish   for  ountc^mDt.     Aii  injuncUon  ^-ns  applicHl  fm 

r  the  company  namtHl  in  Jiui^^  ugaia^t  four  uniona  of  iron 

>Idei^  in  Milwuuki^^  an^l  Stmth  ]        rstikeiy^  ti>  n*^traiii  the  in  from 

ttnicting  the  comj         *  hnsint^n^  ^^  cot^mon,  intimidatiofi,  vio- 

't*.  ctr-     Till*  nnh  ro  vohintarv  ft.s!i(»f  in  lions*  of 

ten,  asKot'iated  •*.  t  I         \  v  oF  trade  unitm>>.  and  uen? 

^,  purtk*s  bj^  name,  jiL  ,.iwr  mr        *rri  iiot  Whig  joinrdp  nur  tjne  ar 

E»  meinbors  ituiu'd  as  repmscn^j  the  members.     Tbi^re  i*  im 

nute  iif  WiHconHin   prnviiling  ft/i    -iriu^int^  acti*Mis  figamst   ^.irrh 

tntarj^  ttj^ocialionH  a*5   these ,  ei  8f*ction   2601,   li,  S,    1808, 

r'h  pmvid^V"!  tluit  when  tlie  f|uos,..„i  is  fine  nf  (*otrniitm  or  ^»t>i  rri] 

interest  to  many  persons,  or  when  the  parties  are  very  numerous, 

one  or  more  may  sue  or  defend  for  the  bonelit  of  all.     Union  No.  125 

contains  about  1 ,000  members. 

A  rcstniinin^^  order  was  granted  on  the  bill  of  complaint  and  accom- 
panying allidavits,  but  on  hearing  for  a  preliminarj^  mjunction  the 
latter  was  denied.  A  supplemental  complaint  was  filed  September 
1  1 ,  19()(),  and  on  the  hearing  on  this  bill,  ten  days  later,  an  injunction 
issncd,  which  prohibited  the  defendants — 

(1)  From  in  any  manner  interfering  with,  hindering,  obstructing, 
or  stopping  the  business  of  the  said  company  complainant,  or  its 
agents,  servants,  or  employees,  in  the  maintenance,  conduct,  manage- 
ment, or  operation  of  its  business. 

(2)  From  compelling  or  inducing,  or  attempting  to  compel  or 
inchice  by  tlireats,  intimidation,  force,  or  violence,  any  of  the  said 
company's  employees  to  fail  or  refuse  to  work  for  it,  or  to  leave  its 
service. 

(:i)  From  preventing,  or  attempting  to  prevent  any  person  or 
persons  by  threats,  intimidation,  force,  or  violence,  from  freely  enter- 
nig  into  or  continuing  in  the  said  company's  service. 

(4)  From  doing  any  acts  whatever  in  furtherance  of  any  con- 
spiracy or  combuiation  to  interfere  with  or  obstruct  the  business  of 
the  suitl  company,  its  ofhcers,  agents,  or  employees. 

(5)  From  congregating  upon  or  about  the  company's  premises  or 
*ets,  approaches,  and  places  adjacent  or  leading  to  said  premises, 

ourpose  of  intimidating  its  employees,  or  preventing  or  hinder- 
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iug  them  from  fulfilling  their  diities  as  sucli  employees,  or  for  the 
purpose,  or  iii  such  manner  as  to  induce  or  coerce  by  tli reals,  yiolence, 
intimidation,  or  persuasion,  any  of  the  said  company's  employees  toj 
leave  its  service,  or  refuse  to  enter  its  service. 

(6)  From  maintaining  at  or  near  tlie  preniises  of  saiil  eom[>any  anyj 
picket  or  pickets  in  a  threatening  or  intimiilating  numnen 

(7)  From  interfering;  with  the  said  company's  employees  in  going 
to  and   from  their  work. 

(SI  From  going  singly  or  collectively  to  the  homes  of  satd  company's 
employees  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  or  threatening  them  or 
collectively  persuading  them  to  leave  its  service. 

(9)  From  enforcing,  nntintaining,  or  aiding  any  illegal  boycott 
against  tlie  said  company,  its  agents  or  employees, 

(10)  From  endeavoring  to  illegally  induce  people  not  to  deal  with 
th©  said  company,  its  agents  and  emphjyees;  which  commands  and 
injunctions  you  are  respectively  required  to  observe  anil  obey. 

The  court  commented  on  tlie  subjeet  of  picketing,  stating  that  too 
many  men  had  been  employed  for  that  purpose.  Persuasion  was  held 
to  be  allowable,  while  a  show  of  power,  tending  to  coerce,  woul*I  be 
objectionable.  The  suggestion  had  been  made  that  the  two  men 
who  stood  at  the  gate  as  the  representatives  of  the  union,  **ror  the 
peac4*ful  and  honorable  purpi>se  of  discussion,"  be  distinguished  by 
some  badge*  A  picket's  badge  or  button  was  acconlingly  adopted, 
but  ui  such  lunnbers^about  two  hundred  in  all^as  to  ilepart  com- 
pletely from  the  idea  of  the  court  in  making  the  suggestion. 

Proceedings  were  begun  on  October  23,  H)0(>,  citing  the  defemlant 
unions  and  certain  Indivithials  named  to  appear  and  show  cause  why 
they  shoulil  not  be  punished  for  contempt  in  violating  the  injunction 
of  September  24,  Judge  Sanborn,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  reviewed  the  evidence  in  considerable  detail  and  discussed  a 
number  of  cases  in  the  course  of  a  somewhat  ext^ndetl  re^dew  of  tlie 
principles  involved.  The  action  was  held  not  to  He  against  the  unions 
as  such,  and  proceedings  were  continuetl  against  certain  individuals 
named,  while  against  others  a  penalty  was  assessed. 

The  following  quotations  present  the  principal  features  of  the 
opinion,  and  reproduce  in  ]>art  tlie  facts  and  cases  on  whicli  the  court 
relied  in  reacliing  its  conclusions ;  ■ 

The  right  to  strike  for  any  cause  or  no  cause  is  clear  and  fully  sus- 
tained by  all  authority.  Even  a  conspiracy  to  strike,  followetl  by  legal 
damage,  is  not  uidawfid  if  formed  to  better  labor  conditicms,  Th© 
right  of  workmen  to  combine  in  trades  unions  in  order  to  secure  the 
economic  advancement  of  their  members  is  also  unquestioned ;  and  such 
imions  are  generally  regarded  as  lunieficial  institutions  for  bettering  the 
conditions  of  labor,  and  the  relations  between  employer  and  employed, 
fVVabash  R,  Co.  c.  Ilamiahan  (C.  C.)  121  Fed.  563* [See  Bulletin'No, 
49,  p.  1374]).  Wiether  a  threat  to  strike,  or  bring  about  a  strike, 
w*hen  made  by  a  number  of  persons  acting  in  concert,  is  lawfnl,  is  an 
entirel}^  different  questit»n.  The  right  to  strike  being  clear,  the  lirstj 
question  which  comes  up  is  how  far  may  the  uuion  and  its  meml 
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go  li>  111         the  strike  effective  by  preventing  ih<?  employer  from 
i      iging  oiiicr  workniea,  »ci  that  h€%  wiU  eventually  be  compelled  to 

aI  to  the  df^mantld  of  tho  istrikrrs!    Thb  is  usually  the  pinch  of 

siiuation.     Hi^re  i^  thi*  point  wher^  two  equally  eloar  and  vab- 

Bine  ctinstituttonal  ritjht-^  eonie  into  nptK^siition— the   risht  of  the 

k¥orkniAii  to  ^H  as  much  aa  po*isihle  for  liimself  on  the  best  terms, 

ind  tJi©  rijcht  uf  the  emplim^r  Uy  iiBt^  his  capiUtl  and  ability  as  lie 

*nj»m  to  wee  lire  whatever  profit  hi^  investment  and  skill  may  brfai^. 

B  kgttl  ri*ch!  invulviHi  in  Bingl<%  hut  asserted  by  two  indepentlrat 
mid  eonfljctmg  interi'tjts,  and  the  iiuestion  Is,  which  one  niiij^t  yield 
W  rigiit  to  that  of  the  other,  bo  far  as  they  conflict.  The  general 
mswer  to  this  ijue^tion  is*  that  neither  must  be  permitted  to 
malieiou.sly  injure  the  other  without  just  cause  or  excuse.  A 
more  ^jieclid  aiiJ*wer  is  that  fk>  lon^:?  as  eaeh,  in  the  conflict  between 
them,  pun^iues  only  Km  o^n  fair  tnten»st  or  advanta*^o,  and  not  the 
injury  of  the  other,  lie  h  not  liable  for  any  injun^'  whieh  is  merely 
incidentnl.     Ah  j^aid  by  the  KUpn*nie  court  of  Wiscoimn  in  the  new»* 

>er  advertismg  case'  (State  i\  Iluegin,  1 10  Wis.  189,  85  N*  W.  1046, 

Irf.  R.  A.  700),  stating  their  eondu^ion  neg«tively,  a  eonibination 

ir  nersons  to  do  act«  to  promote  their  own  legitimate  int**rests  is  not 

>le  for  iujuiy  winch  is  only  the  incidental  remilt  of  such  act?*,  and 
h  a  condHnation  h  not  a  eonspirftey  to  inflict  malicious  injur}% 

diin  section  44Gt>a,  Rev,  St.  1898. /in  other  words,  mdireet  inter* 

iNsneii  by  a  labor  union  with  the  employer's  bysiness^  not  amounting 
TO  cot*  re  ion,  by  preventing  htm  frtnu  getting  workmen  to  earn"  on  IiLh 
»hop,  i;*  not  unlawful  so  lon|i:  as  *he  combination  is  merely  tak' 
measures  to  !ic*cure  its  own  lej^dtimate  advantage  or  economic  advaJ 
men(,  although  harm  may  ineidentally  n^sult  to  the  employer.  J 
lou*r  MS  the  betterment  of  lahor  conditions  is  the  main  object  s^u^bt, 
ovrri  thoii^'h  the  striker'^  may  .^ureeofl  in  jjei^uadiog  all  tlie  fivailable 
laborers  to  join  tjieir  union,  and  support  the  strike,  and,  having  thus 
secured  a  monopoly  of  the  labor  nnirket,  compel  tlie  emploj'er,  after 
lonjx  stru<rjj:lo  and  <;reat  loss  of  profit,  to  yield  to  the  demands  or  go 
out  of  business,  yet  such  uijuries  can  not  be  regarded  as  malicious, 
or  such  acts  as  criminal  or  unlawful,  either  at  the  common  Jaw  or 
under  section  44r)r)a  of  the  Wisconsin  Revised  Statutes  of  1898. J  This 
conclusion  is  w(»Il  expressed  by  Judge  Adams  in  Wabash  IwCo.  v. 
llannahan  (C.  C.)  121  Fed.  503.  It  is  upon  this  principle  thartheact 
])ermitting  picketing  in  England  was  passed,  and  many  cases  per- 
mitting "peaceful  picketing'^  have  been  decided,  as  w^ell  as  other 
cases  holding  serious  injury  caused  by  sharp  competition  in  business 
not  to  be  actionable.  Wliile  ''peaceful  picketing '^  is  very  much  of 
an  illusion,  yet  it  is  at  least  theoretically  possible,  and  entirely  lawful. 
It  is  expressly  permitted  by  act  of  Parliament  (St.  38  and  39  Vict.  c. 
SO,  section  7);  Lyons  r.  Wilkins  (1896)  1  Ch.  811;  (1899)  1  Qi.  255. 

Tho  recent  case  of  Karges  Furniture  Co.  v.  Amalgamate^  Wood- 
workers Local  Union,  165  Ind.  421,  75  N.  E.  877,  2  L.  K.  A.  (N.  S.) 
7SS  [Bulletin  No.  63,  page  564],  discusses  the  question  of  la^vful  and 
unlawful  combination,  and  holds  that  a  strike  by  concerted  action, 
followed  by  an  agreement  that  the  strikers  would  take  peaceable 
means  to  mduce  other  employees  to  join  the  union  and  strike,  it 
being  expressly  resolved  that  under  no  circumstances  should  any 
striker  endeavor  by  violence  or  intimidation  to  influence  any  work- 
Ud  not  constitute  a  conspiracy.     Peaceful  persuasion  of  men 
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to  prevent  them  from  taking  the  places  of  strikers,  SLiidp^ym^  their 
return  railroad  faro,  heltl  not  nnlaw'fiil.  [Cases  cited. Ij  Members  of 
labor  unions  may,  fur  the  purpose  of  strenp:tlienini]:  tlWii'  organiza- 
tion^ persuade  and  induce  others  in  the  same  occupation  to  join  their 
iinion^  and,  as  a  means  to  that  entl,  refuse  to  allow  their  membei*s  to 
work  in  places  where  nonunion  workmen  are  employed,  j  There 
would  be  nothing  wrongful  or  unlawful  in  tlu^ir  going  upon  th^  prem- 
ises of  the  owner,  with  his  permission,  where  their  associates  were 
engaged  at  work,  ft>r  the  purpose  of  ordering  theni  or  notifying  them 
to  desist  from  work  therer^n,  unless  tlieir  conduct  in  that  resjpect  be 
so  persistent  and  annoying  as  to  constitute  a  nuisance.  (Grav  iK 
Building  Trades*  Coimcil,  91  Minn.  171,  97  N.  W.  663  [Bulletin *No. 
53,  page  955,1) 

nhatever  may  l>e  thought  of  the  soundness  of  these  views  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  injunction  in  tliis  case  permitted  all  such 
picketing  as  should  not  be  done  in  a  threatening  or  intimidating 
manner.  But,  though  interfenmce  by  strikers  causing  damage  may 
not  be  unlawful,  and  be  permitteil  ty  the  injunction,  it  is  eciually 
true  that  immunity  ceases  where  coercion,  intindilation,  violence, 
or  malicious  interference  with  contract  rights  begin.  fWabash  R, 
Co.  i\  Hannahan,  supra.)  Where  peaceful  picketmg  develops,  as  it 
generally  tloes  in  a  strike,  into  ''strong,  persistent,  and  orpanizetl 
persuasion,"  and  social  pressure  of  every  description,  making  the 
condition  of  WiU'kmen  disagreeable  and  in t tolerable,  fi>l lowed  by  hints 
of  injury,  veiled  threats,  offensive  or  abusive  language,  and  occasional 
instances  of  assault  and  personal  violence— all  of  which  conditions 
are  shown  in  the  evidence  in  this  case— then  \r^  have  a  condition 
condemned  by  the  injunction,  a  compelling  or  inducing  by  tlureats, 
intimidation,  force,  and  violence,  the  quitting  of  worKuien,  a  pre- 

»  venting  by  threats,  etc.,  workmen  from  entering  the  service,  and  the 
maintaining  of  picket  lines  in  a  tlu-eatening  and  intimidating  manner. 
The  condition  has  passed  fri>m  that  of  the  peac<*fiil  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  economic  ends  of  the  unitm  men,  and  has  entered  the 
unlawful  stage  of  malicious  injurv*  without  just  cause  or  excuse,  to 
rights  just  as  important,  am!  as  fulh^  protected  by  the  Constitution, 
as  those  on  whoso  behalf  these  acts  are  committed, 

tl  tmderstami  the  word  intimidation  to  denote  two  kmds  of  coercion: 
(1)  A  threat  by  word  or  act  of  an  individual,  or  Ixy  a  ctunlunatit'n  of 
persons,  to  do  something  unlawful,  reasonably  calculated  to  compel 
the  person  threateneil  to  do  or  m>t  to  do  something:  ami  (2)  request 
or  persuasion  by  or  on  bchair  nf  a  combination  of  persons  to  do  or  not 
to  do  something,  resulting  in  coercion  of  the  will  trom  the  mere  force 
i»f  numbers.     In  the  first  case  the  nature  of  the  act,  and  the  coercion, 

(determine  liability;  in  the  second  the  conspiracy  or  concerted  act 
and  the  coercion  determine  it,  A.  threatens  B.  with  assault  unless 
he  quits  work,  and  thus  coerces  )iim.  A  number  of  men,  representing 
themselves  and  a  larger  number,  request  B.  to  emit  work,  and  by  the 
force  of  numbers  coerce  liim  to  do  so.  Civil  lianility  follows  in  both 
cases — in  the  first,  from  the  nature  of  the  act  threatened;  in  the 
secontl  from  the  rt>en4on  by  force  of  numl^ers.  In  this  case,  however, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  go  to  the  extent  of  holding  that  coercion  of  the 
second  <lescription  would  be  a  vi<dation  of  the  injunction,  as  I  fuul 
that  the  company's  workmen »  and  those  about  to  become  workmen, 
were  coerced  oy  threats  of  unla^^d  acts.     The  view  of  the  law  herein 
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jIv  th©  well-m^itl<Ml  rulo  in  the  FedergJ  €ourt«,  aB<l 

?  tJcdmous  cons  truing  s^etion  4  4[66a  €if  th&  WisconriD 

^  ►r  \H9H  (hiitiling  on  this  court),  but  i»  the  gtroJiuly 

^.^         jS^  t  devmun  both  in  Enirland  and  the  United  St&te«, 

^r.tion  ^"iASit  it^i   s  as  follows: 

*'ATiy  two  or  luufc  persons  whi>  shall   combina,  aaaociaUs,  a0«e^ 

tuttlly  undertake  or  coijmirt  tjigiithtT  for  the  jiiirpoHt*  of  ^illfullj 

muliciuu>ily  mjuring  another  in  his  rpputatioiK  trudt*.  huHini'^  or 

jfr^sion  by  any  means  whiiti^vrr,  ur  Uh'  the  purpase  of  nialinouslv 

:iijK>llinff  aiiuthrr  to  do  iir  [wrforni  anj  art  aj^aiii^t  Im  will,  or 

i?Tciitinj'  or  hintiivrin^  annthcr  from  doing  or  p*!rf tinning  aiiy  Lawful 

,,-t,  shall  be  puniiihtnl/' etc, 

AH  a]j;n*i^mont^  to  nmlicioutily  injure  another  are  uulawfitL  A  coa- 
ipiraty  to  wroiv^ully  injiin^  another  is  actionabk'  at  th(^  common  Inv 

it  ia  so  carricJ  out  aai  to  cauisc   '' ,  whi»ther  or  not  the  jiersoii 

_  jimnl  would  have  had  a  reniedj  ?.i  had  l*een  done  by  a  sin^l** 

irsoUp     T\w  tio€trine  tlmt  an  uct  is  n«»t  attionftblo  if  done  bv 

le  is  not  when  done  by  luariy  is  ti  aw  of  Wisconsin,     A  coiiibh 

ion  to  pructuce  injur v  nt>t  the  ii  al  eifi^ct  of  the  promotion  t>( 

*  lo^itinmte  intere^t.s  of  the  niet.tiL'^.      f  the  cnnibinatiosi,  is  a  con- 
racy  to  inllict  a  malicious  injury  u     er  section  44G6a,     The  p1^ 
lit   of   malite   nuiy  make   that  *aet     tn   aetjmiablo   injury  whiih 
iuld  not  otherwise  he  tso.     The  f  individual  forces  bV  f^n- 

It,  to  accomplish  injurj",  gives  i  agreement  or  combinatUin 

character  oi  a  purin*st>  to  re*  }  end  !>y  violcnc't\  and  tb 

^ompliHhioent    thereof    the    chati^v         of    a    purpose    etfected    Iij' 

The  Iluegin  Case  was  taken  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
to  test  the  constitutionality  of  section  4466a.  The  opinion  was 
written  by  Justice  Holmes,  whose  dissent  in  Vegelahn  v,  Guntner,  167 
Mass.  92,  44  N.  E.  1077,  35  L,  R.  A.  722,  57  Am.  St.  Rep.  443 
[Bulletin  No.  9,  p.  197],  has  given  rise  to  nmch  comment  in  later  cases. 
The  statute  was  iield  nut  to  violate  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the 
Federal  Ct)nstitution,  providing  that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of 
liberty  or  property  witiiout  due  process  or  law.  Justice  Holnies  lays 
down  the  following  propositions:  Malicious  injury  means  to  harm 
nuilevolently  for  the  sake  of  the  harm,  and  not  merely  as  a  means  to 
some  further  end  letritinuitely  desired.  The  intentional  infliction  of 
damage  creates  liability,  unless  the  defendant  had  a  just  cause  or 
excuse.  A  statute  may  properly  punish  a  combination  to  do  a 
nuilicious  injury.  Liberty  of  persons  to  combine  in  order  to  inflict 
nudicious  damage  was  not  among  the  rights  which  the  fourteenth 
aniendnient  was  intended  to  preserve.  1  conclude,  therefore,  that 
where  persuasion  reaches  the  stage  of  intimidation  and  coercion,  as 
I  believe  it  has  in  this  case,  it  becomes  malicious  injury  if  harm  or 
(hunage  results,  and  is  witliin  section  4466a,  as  thus  construed  by 
the  C(Hirts  of  Wisconsin  and  the  wSupreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  court  then  reviewed  a  number  of  American  and  English  cases 
in  which  the  motive  of  the  parties  complained  of  was  considered,  and 
continued  as  follows: 

Coming  now  to  the  question  whether  the  picketing  was  maintained 
in  a  threatening  and  intimidating  manner,  were  the  workmen  coerced 
by  threats  of  unlawful  acts  to  quit  work,  or  not  to  enter  serviced 
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Were  they  so  roereecl  by  iBilividual  acts  ur  by  a  cunibination  of  per-^ 
sans  with  tlireats  of  personal  injury,  etc.?  Exchidinij  the  case  offl 
coercion  by  more  furce  of  uiinibers  M'ithout  threats  of  luilawful  arts,  ™ 
as  indicateit  above?  Were  the  aets  of  the  pickets,  and  those  aiding 
them,  reasonaldy  calculated  to  constrain,  iiverconxe  the  will,  ilestroyj 
freedom  of  action ^  coerce  the  volition,  by  puUint;  the  workmen  in  fear! 
of  injury  by  viokmt  means?  It  is  establLsoed  by  the  evidence  tliat  thei 
conduct  of  the  pickets  calculated  to  persuade,  induce,  or  force  the' 
workmen y  consisted  entirely  of  the  concerteil  action  of  two  or  moi*e. 
The  pickets  were  in  groups  of  two,  four,  six,  and  sometimes  more. 
Their  words  and  acts,  as  well  as  the  silent  but  powerful  influence  i>f 
the  badges  or  buttons  were  all  on  behalf  uf  ihe  unions,  for  the  benefit 
of  union  moMers,  the  assertetl  betterment  «if  labor  conditions  as  rep- 
resented by  the  unions.  Indeed ^  as  has  been  already  said,  tliis  benenl 
to  the  cause  of  union  labor  is  the  only  just  cause  ur  excuse  which  couhl 
reUeve  their  acts  from  the  charge  of  illegality;  this  is  the  onlv  way 
they  can  possibly  justify  combined  interference  with  the  company's 
busmess.  Consec|uently,  acts  of  interference,  ol>struction,  tjrganized, 
constant  anil  persistent  persuasion,  social  pressure  and  similar  meth- 
ods, when  they  reach  sufdi  a  point  as  to  bt*  clearly  ami  (hi  a  criminal 
case)  beyond  reasonable  doubt  coercion,  making  the  situation  of 
the  workmeji  so  unpleasant,  disagreeable,  and  inttderable  that  they 
are  cimstrained  to  quit  work  or  not  go  to  work,  are  unlawful,  even 
though  there  is  no  ihrect  or  pi:»sitive  threat  U*  do  an  act  in  itst4f  unlaw- 
ful. The  combination  or  concert  of  actirm,  residting  in  coercion^ 
stamps  conduct  as  illegal,  without  such  a  tVireat  *>f  harm  or  bodily 
injury  as  wouki  be  necessary  to  make  intimiilation  by  tine  illegal. 

In  this  case,  after  giving  full  sccjpii  to  the  presumption  of  innocence 
and  the  rule  of  reasonable  doubt,  I  am  thorouglily  convinced  that 
intimidation  has  been  shown,  mainly  by  coercion  through  constaut 
threat  of  unlawful  harm,  exerted  by  the  concerted  action  of  the  pick* 
ets.  The  picket  line  has  been  systeniatically,  constantly^  and  long 
maintained.  Tlie  ]>ickets  have  otlicers,  a  marshal,  and  picket  cap- 
tains, and  they  wear  emblems  of  authority,  white  picket  buttons. 
While  the  use  uf  thesi*  buttons  was  suggested  by  the  court  when  grant- 
ing the  hij unction,  to  affor<l  means  of  detection  of  those  comioitting 
unlawful  acts,  and  thus  designed  to  deter  violations  of  tlie  injunction, 
yet,  although  they  may  have  been  of  use  in  tliis  resi>ect,  they  have,  on 
the  other  liand,  nmch  increased  the  efiiciency  anrl  pre^>sure  of  the 
coercion.  These  buttons,  like  the  uniform  of  tfje  soldier,  are  emblems 
of  a  mysterious  and  powerful  organized  authority,  and  greatly  increased 
the  potency  of  the  picket  line.  The  pickets  *were  alwa^-^*  on  hand, 
exercising  constant,  systematic,  and  pi^rsistent  pressui"e.  There  were 
many  specific  acts  of  violence,  vile  and  otTensive  language,  threats  of 
injury  and  bodily  harm,  and  one  houdcide.  The  workmen  became 
terrorized  and  intimidated,  resulting  in  serious  injury  to  the  employer. 
It  is  saitl  that  there  have  been  many  arrests  and  convictions  of  non- 
union workmen  for  the  crime  of  carrying  concealed  weapons,  but  this 
is  only  additional  evidence  that  the  men  feared  bodily  harm.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  makes  n*)  dilference  that  the  pickets,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  spoke  politely  to  the  workmen.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  mere  const^iiit  presence  of  the  pickets,  their  buttons,  ami  numbers, 
even  if  they  said  nothing,  would  carrv  \vith  it  constant  threat,  produc- 
ing fear  and  alarm  among  the  worlcmen.     Thus  the  picket mg  was 
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luaintaiiHHl  in  a  mretitenin^  and  intiniidatin^  manner,  in  %4olatimii 
the  sixth  paragraph  «tf  the  hijunciion;  also  in  violation  of  the  8ecf>i 
parngrapli,  reslramiiijy:  the  constraint  of  wi^rkmen  to  quit  by  thn^&f 
intiniidaliiin,  fnnt\  or  violence;  alswi  the  fourtli  and  sev'onth  par 
praphs  restrftinintr  all  aria  in  furtherance  of  conspiracy  and  unlau^ 
interference  with  workmen.  A  simple  **reipiest^^  to  clo  or  not  ta< 
n  t  liing,  made  hy  one  or  more  of  a  Ivody  of  strikers  under  circumsl 
cuitMiiated  to  convey  a  threatening^  intimation^  with  a  design  to 
or  obstruct  workmen,  is  unlawful  intimidation,  and  not  less  obnoxioj 
than  the  use  «*f  physical  force  for  the  same  purpose.  (In  re  I)4_K*litt' 
(C.  C\)  2'.l  Fed,  o45.)  A  like  method  of  **  peaceful  picketing"  is  ^ 
orouslv  condemned  by  Judge  McPherson,  in  Atchison  R.  Ci>,  r,  Gi 
((\(\}  139  FccL  5S2/ 

There  vi\n  be  no  doul>t,  as  it  seems  to  nie,  that  the  constant  his 
re^^ular  maintenaniu^  of  tlie  ]>ickets  after  repeated  acts  of  rioIeTtce 
[)ickets,  (be  use  of  abusive  epithets,  the  creation  ot  an  ni 
alniospliere  surroumbuj^  Uie  workmen,  with  the  other  r- 
nientionctb  constitutes  a  clear  case  of  a  conspiracy  amon^  the  picke 
to  unlaAvfully  intimidate  and  coerce  the  workmen.  While  I  do  nq 
lind  a  cunsjnnicy  on  tlie  part  of  the  unions  at  the  heirinning  of  tl 
strike,  yet  I  am  satisfied  fr(»m  the  testimony  that  all  the  pickets  aftt 
wartls  combined  aiul  rnnspircil  to  intimidate  workmen,  an<l  that  sue 
conspiracy  existed  at  the  time  of  filin*^  the  original  lull  iTi  this  cbsp, 
find  a  conspiracy  existed  as  defined  hy  section  44t)r)a,  Kev-  St.  \Vi 
IS98,  as  convtru<^d  an<l  limited  by  the  Suprenie  Courts  of  W 
and  the  United  Stntes.  It  stil!  remains  to  consider  what  [r 
pickets  should  be  punishefl  fnr  violatit»n  of  I  be  injimction,  w4ieth< 
their  ollicers  nnd  the  strike  committee  shouUl  he  so  punished,  ac 
vvhetlier  tlie  unions  are  showii  ti>  have  become  identified  \iith  tl 
conspiracy  «^f  the  pickets,  or  can  in  any  event  be  ptinisbed. 

As  ttj  the  unions:  I  shall  assume,  without  particularly  examinii 
the  evidt*nf*e,  thnf  it  sulhciently  appears  tfud  the  unions,  by  th€ 
continued  support  of  the  strike  throu;^!!  the  strike  conunittee,  ai 
otherwise .  have  apjirtivetl  uf  the  picketinf^  as  actually  carried  ni 
Upon  tbis  assumption,  it  becomes  nee*essary  to  consider  w^hether  tl 
unions,  as  imincorporatctl  voluntary  associations,  can  be  made  parti€ 
(o  a  suitj  fined,  (jr  punisbed  bir  violating  an  injunction.  A  tracT 
uniein,  in  this  State,  is  simply  an  assendjlage  of  persons.  It  is  in 
uuumer  rect^j^^uzed  hy  the  law  as  an  entity  separate  from  its  niem!>er 
cxr'cpt  to  the  extent  that  a  piirfnership  is  so  reco^mized  No  statut 
has  permitted  it  to  sue  or  l»e  sued  in  its  common  name.  Its  nieml>er 
may  sue  or  be  sued,  eitber  by  joinin^jj  all  of  them  or  one  or  inoro  for  all 
where  tlie  mend>ers  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  impracticable  to  br' 
them  tdl  in,  but  it  is  t he  suit  of  the  niembers,  not  or  the  union.  I  hai 
no  doubt  f  bat  an  injunction  may  pn>perly  giy  ai2:ainst  a  trade  miiou  by 
name,  and  w^ill  operate  ttj  restrain  all  of  its  members  who  have  knowl 
tnli^e  i»f  it:  Consolidated  Steel  A:  Wire  Co.  v.  Murray  (C,  C.)  SO  Fe<f 


iii( livid ual  luemhers  of  such  Lmiuiis,  and  alleges  that  some  of  th^* 
tieftmdants  are  als<>  officers  of  the  unions.  It  does  not  expressly  make 
the  indivichial  tiefendants  parties  on  behalf  of  the  unions,  nor  indi- 
cate which  ili^endants  hcjon|T  tn  a  particular  union.  A  general 
appearance  was  entered  in  tlie  names  iif  the  four  onions  and  thd 
individual  defendants,  who  all  answered  tlio  bill.  Sucli  appearance 
of  course  operated  as  a  waiver  of  any  objection  of  nonjomder  of 
parties.  After  such  general  appearance  the  defendants  couh!  not 
stop  the  proceeilings  until  otlier  parties  defendant  shoidd  be  brought 
in,  or  claim  any  relief  on  the  o:round  that  indispensable  parties  had 
not  been  jometL  But  this  is  the  full  extent  t»f  tlie  waiver.  It  eoulil 
not  operate  to  bring  in  persons  not  named  as  parties,  individual 
members  of  the  unions  not  mentionetl  in  tin?  bill,  or  siieil  either  in  a 
personal  <>r  representative  capacity,  wore  not,  by  the  general  apjx^ai>J 
anee  of  all  the  defentlants,  broyglit  in  or  joined  in  any  manner,  ^ 

The  status  uf  persons  represented  in  eijuity  suits  by  others  is  dis- 
r*issed    in    Foineroy's    KemedieSj    sections    89ti-39S    of    the    second 
edition  and  in  Cotle  Remedies,  sections  2*)t5,  297.     It  appears  from 
Ills  discussion  tbal  such  represented  parties  plaintiff  are  not  actually  _ 
before  the  court  unless  they  assent  in  some  way;   though  a, slight  actfl 
of  assent  is  enougli;  nor  are  they  hound  by  the  decree  witliout  such  " 
assent.     As  to  represented  defendants,  he  says  tliat  where  the  pro- 
ceedings assume  a  hostile  character,  even  as  to  a  represented  jilain- 
tiff,  he  nuist  either  Itave  taken  tlie  steps  necessary  to  make  hnn  an 
actual   party,  or,  having  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  come  in,  h© 
refuses  or  neglects  to  do  so.     And  he  lays  uown  tJie  same  rule  as  to 
defendants.     Tlie  matter,  however,  seenis  to  be  set  at  rest  by  et[uity 
ruhi  48,  which  follows: 

*' Where  the  parties  on  either  side  are  very  numerous,  and  can  not, 
without  matiifest  inconvenience  and  oppressive  delays  in  the  suit,  he 
all  brought  before  it,  the  court  ui  its  discretion  may  dispense  with 
making  all  of  them  parties,  and  proceed  in  the  suit,  having  sufhcient 
parties  l>efore  it  to  represent  all  the  adverse  interests  of  the  plaintitTs 
luid  defendauts  in  tlie  suit  proi>erly  before  it.  But  in  such  cases  the 
decree  shall  l>e  without  prejuclice  tf>  the  rights  imd  claims  of  all  tho 
absent  parties/' 

It  wdl  be  seen  that  the  tk^'ree  does  not  bind  tho  absentees  or 
represented  tiefendants,  as  it  is  retpiired  to  be  made  without  prejudice 
to  their  rights.  (See  Coann  ?\  Atlanta  Cotton  Factory  (C.  C)  14  Fed. 
4.)  No  case  was  cited  on  the  argmnent  in  which  a  judgment  or 
decree  fitr  damages,  or  a  fine  for  contempt  o{  court,  went  against  an 
imincorporated  society  or  trade  union,  except  Bames  r.  Chicago 
Typographical  Union,  where  Judge  Iloldom  of  the  superior  court  i>f 
Cook  County,  III,  imptystnl  a  tine  of  :?  1,000  upon  the  defendant  union, 
which  was  composed  of  2,S00  meinbers,  was  nanieil  as  a  party  defend- 
ant, and  whtise  officers  and  executive  connnittee  were  also  joined  as 
defendants.  The  case  is  now  pemling  on  apjx^al  in  the  appellate 
court  of  Illinois,  In  the  Racine  Boj^cott  Case,  decided  by  Judge 
Fowler,  judge  of  the  eighteenth  Wisconsin  circuit,  August  27,  1906/ 
the  final  injunction  went  against  the  unions,  btit  the  decree  for  dam- 
aijes  was  liuiited  to  iudivirhial  ilefendants.  In  Guilfoil  r.  Arthur,  lt5S 
III.  600.  41  N\  E.  1009,  ami  Fifzpatrick  r.  Rutter,  160  111  282,  ^'^ 
N.  E.  302,  there  was  mj  personal  judgment  against  the  imion.     ( 
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iOmi,  FraJikliii  rnioj*  iv  Pmpk,  220  III.  355,  77  X.  E.  170,  4  L.  E.  L 
(X.  S.)  1001,  J 10  Am,  St.  Rep,  24H  PJuUetia  No,  05,  p.  347J  and  Fka- 
mty  t\  Potiplo,  225  lH.  02,  80  N.  E.  00.) 

**A  vohmtary  ttt!i**i*x*mtiofi,  utiiticofporutiHK  which  i**  not  organizp4 
W  rarry  on  mmw  trfMle  or  bufiinesi*^  or  to  hold  jirojierty  in  thi^  SUte, 
and  doew  nut  in  Uvi  carry  tm  a  irad*^  ur  bii^<ine»<^  u/hofd  propt^rly 
thi^rcin,  c!an  not  sm  or  b©  ftttt*<l  m>  such,  (RaihoaU  Co.  r*  Dick,  7  XelJ. 
24 ti)  Tht^  indivuliial  ni^mber.H  are  to  be  f*uc*d  in  such  ra**f*H,  not  tU 
associatiiin/'  (C'kltind  r.  AntbTKon»  60  Nob,  252,  92  N.  \V*  300,  dd 
K.  \V,  212,  9H  N,  W.  1075  )  The  St.  Paul  Typothet^,  an  a^-KK'iati.m 
of  t*mpk>vi*rH  funiitnl  to  proniirto  and  prutecl  the  firini*»  corpora ti» inn, 
and  persons  coaipostJi;^  it  iu  contro VLTMit'ii  with  their  workmen,  »nd  the 
St*  raid  Botik  bin  tiers'  I'nion,  a  tra*le  union  funned  fur  stoiilar  pur^ 
pom'Mf  vixn  not  Mie  or  be  sued  m  the  a^^K'iutii»n  name*  '"It  h  wdl 
settlcil  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  statute  othcrwl^  proWdiiig,  to  W 
entitled  to  eiindmt  judicial  j>nH'eedingft in  conrt,  a  party  Uti^aiit  iini»t 
be  either  a  natural  or  artincia)  per>5on/'  llicy  ha\'e  Ho  Ie;^al  entity 
diiitinet  from  that  of  their  numbers,  **  The  rule  in  ftdhiwed  by  iii 
unbroken  line  of  authoriru*i<^  thouy:li  a  difTererit  rule  ha.s  lieen  applied 
in  many  of  the  courts  in  actions  purely  of  an  etiuitablei  nature/* 
(Citing  Niblack  on  Stic,  ami  ^^veral  cas^c^;  22  J*L  ^  ri\  242;  St.  Paul 
Typolheta*  t:,  St*  Paul  Bookbinders  Union  04  Miim,  351,  102  X,  \T. 
725  lllulletin  No*  59,  p.  355]).  VoluJitary  at^iciatiuti  vmi  nut  lie 
made  liable  to  a  jH'trsonHl  judgnient  iu  auVuuitv  i^uit  to  fon^da^  a 
lien,  (M  E.  Cliurch  South  r.  Clifton  (Tex.  Civ*  ^pp;)  78  S.  W.  732j 
Suit  may  be  brought  a^ainat  two  or  more  meiubr*r.H  of  a  voluntary 
a!'^>ciation  to  represent  ttio  inlere«t«of  ulL  (Pearson  r,  *\iiderburg, 
2S  l'tah4'J5.  SO  Pac.  307:  Nihhirk  <hi  Sm,  ISK) 

I  ihiiik  tlicrcforc  that  no  line  can  gt»  against  the  unions  iiAmed  ami 
whtj  have  answered  as  defendants. 

Iu  respect  to  the  punishment  of  individual  defendants  who  have 
been  served  with  process  or  have  appeared,  for  participating  or  tak- 
ing part  iu  the  picketing  or  any  particular  act  of  intimiaation  or 
coercion,  it  is  dear  that  those  menibers  of  the  strike  committee  who 
have  been  made  parties  and  were  served  or  appeared  on  the  order  to 
show  cause  are  also  liable^  to  l)e  punished  for  violating  the  mj unction. 
Those  defendants  who,  although  they  have  done  picket  duty,  yet  are 
not  shown  to  have  taken  part  in  any  specific  act  of  coercion  or  intimi- 
dation, will  only  be  punished  by  a  nominal  fine.  Being  members  of 
the  picketing  combination,  the  act  of  any  one  picket  is  technically  the 
act  of  all,  but  this  will  not  make  them  liable  to  more  than  a  nominal 
fine.  The  marshal  and  captains  of  the  pickets  at  the  three  foundries, 
so  far  as  they  are  before  tlie  court,  have  clearly  violated  the  injunc- 
tion by  nuiintaining  the  picket  system,  and  should  be  punished 
accordingly. 

In  regard  to  the  punishment  of  persons  who  are  not  made  parties 
defendant,  but  who  have  been  brought  mto  the  contempt  proceed- 
ings as  having  violated  the  injunction  after  having  obtamed  notice 
of  it,  I  adopt  the  rule  stated  by  Judge  Kohlsaat  in  Employers*  Team- 
ing Co.  V.  Teamsters  (C.  C.)  141  Fed.  679.  A  further  hearing  for  the 
purpose  of  argument  will  bo  necessary  hi  order  that  the  proper  pun- 
ishment may  be  fixed,  and  the  proper  i)ersons  who  have  viola  tea  the 
injunction  clearly  ascertained.  At  the  same  time  the  question  of 
costs  hi  favor  of  those  cited  in  these  proceedings,  who  have  aheady 
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hecn  or  should  hereafter  ho  entirely  dismissed  from  the  proceeding,  m 

will  bo  dis]>08ed  of.     The  neee^ssity  <vf  a  fonnul  fnuling  of  facts  and  fl 
conchisions  will  also  be  considered  at  the  same  lane* 

Note. — In  Flannery  t\  People,  suiJra,  several  of  the  defendants 
had  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  contempt,  and  after  the 
decrees  were  athrmed,  and  on  Janiiarj'  17,  1*.*07,  they  commenced 
servincr  their  terms.  They  were  convicted  of  the  violation  of  an 
injunction,  and  an  order  continuing  it,  issued  on  a  bill  in  equity  filed 
in  the  suj^erior  court  of  Cook  County,  in  the  name  of  Chicago  T^'poth- 
eta\  an  unincon>orated  trade  union,  a^aiiist  Franklin  Union  (incor- 
porated) and  otnei"s.  The  bill  recited  that  it  was  brought  on  behalf 
of  nine  membei-s  of  the  union,  who  siraed  and  sealed  a  paper,  attached 
to  the  bill,  requestincr  it  to  be  iilecT in  the  name  of  the  union.  Ax\ 
injunction  was  issued  at  the  time  of  filings  the  bill.  The  defendants 
FlannejT  and  others  appeared  and  answered.  Six  weeks  after  filing 
the  bill  the  court  gave  leave  to  amend  it  by  joining  as  com]>lainants 
all  the  persons  who  signed  the  MTitten  statement  and  one  other,  and 
by  the  same  order  the  injunction  was  continued.  Flamiery  and 
others  were  convicted  of  violating  both  injunctions.  Flannerv  and 
Shea,  two  of  those  undergoing  imprisonment,  applied  to  the  I  niteil 
States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Ilhnoia  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  alleging  that  they  were  deprived  of  their  liberty  with- 
out due  process  of  law,  on  the  ground  that  the  superior  coui^t  hud  no 
jurisiliction  to  issue  the  injunction,  or  allow  the  amendment,  because 
no  person  was  named  as  complainant.  They  relied  on  the  cases 
cited  above,  and  Proprietors  of  tlie  Mexican  Mill  r.  Yellow  Jack  Sil- 
ver Min,  Co.,  4  Nev.  40^  97  Am.  Dec.  510,  Barbour  v,  Albanv  Lodge, 
73  Ga,  474,  Kichardson  r.  Smith  &  Co.,  21  Fla.  336.  Seely  i\  Sthenck 
&  Denies,  2  N.  J.  Law^  75,  Steamboat  r.  Wilson,  11  Iowa,  479,  and 
Steamboat  Burns.  9  Wall.  237,  19  L.  Ed.  620.  The  writ  was  quashed 
and  the  petition  dismissed  February'  25,  1907. 


Eailhoad   Coii^AKiEs — LiABiLrrv   TO  WoHKirEN  NOT   Employ- 
ees— CVjNSTlTl  TIONALITY  OF  StATI'TE— ReuULATION  OF  COMMEBCE — 

iLfrtin  IK  Pithhurtj  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company,  SitpiTme  Court 
of  the  United  StftU^,  27  Supreme  Cmtrt,  page  100. — Reuben  L.  Martin, 
a  railway  postal  clerk,  was  injured  by  the  derailing  of  a  train  of  the 
above-named  company  L>n  which  he  was  employed.  This  derailment 
took  place  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  consequence  of  the  negli- 
gence of  the  crew  of  a  work  train.  ^Imong  other  defenses  offered 
by  the  e4>mpany  was  a  statute  of  Pennsylvania  limiting  the  right  of 
recovery  for  personal  injurj"  or  loss  of  life  of  persons  other  than  pas* 
sengers,  ''lawfully  engaged  or  employed  on  or  about  the  roads,  works, 
depots,  and  premises  of  a  railroad  company  or  in  or  about  any  train 
or  car  therein  or  thereon,  of  which  company  such  person  is  not  an 
employee/'  to  such  rights  as  the  pemon  would  have  if  he  were  an 
employee  of  the  company.  The  suit  was  brought*  in  the  court  of 
common  pleas  of  ilahoning  County,  Ohio,  and  went  on  appeal  to 
the  circuit  court  of  the  county  and  tlie  supreme  court  of  the  Stat€, 
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ill  all  of  which  ihe  jodgmexil  w&b  m  fnvDr  of  the  rmilroad  compurty. 
Martin  tbi^i  ftpf^eul^cl  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Untied 
Staiaif  which  affimicd  the  jud^metit  of  the  lower  c<nirt.<. 

The  cato<*  w««  coiiKidftrt^  in  the  Supreme  Court  palely  as  it  depended 
on  the  vulidjty  4tid  applieAtiofi  of  the  PennBjh'atiijt  »»tatiil4^  a^Kivi? 
mentioniMl,  thi^  corLstltulirnmlity  of  which  wan  dbpuled  hy  the  plaiih 
tiff.  Tim  groiincb  on  wliich  the  law  laws  upheld  are  di^R'lcmed  in  the 
follon^ing  eximet^  <juoted  from  the  opinion  of  th«  coiirtr  an  delireriKl 
by  Jud^  White; 

Aji  the  application  of  the  ^^^tattite,  if  Tatid,  pn^f^ntii  no  Federal  qtic^ 
tion^  we  are  titieouccmed  with  thai  tiiatlcr,  aUhoitgh  it  Jiiav  be  ob* 
flimred  in  paa@in£^  that  it  i^  conceded  in  the  argument  at  ^ar  that 

ider  tha  i^iilea  eoiuttniclion  given  to  the  9«tatute  hy  the  suprenie 
eoiirt  of  Peniisylvania  tht*  plaintiff,  us  a  raUway  |K>i3tal  ricrk,  wa^  uni 
a  paaaenger,  and  had  n4)  greater  righta  in  the  event  of  be i tig  injured 
iti  the  coiin«4'  til  bin  etii]doyiiieiit  than  would  have  had  an  cmplo3-ee 
of  the  railroad  cotnpany. 

Wan  the  applicatUW  of  the  statute  thu-*^  constnied  to  a  railway 
postal  clerk  of  the  United  Slate;i»  m  conflict  with  the  power  of  Con-  ^ 
^eHH  to  efitablinh  po^t*ofIiee$i  and  po^t^roadsi  ^1 

in  Priee  %K  Penii*ivlvftiiift  R,  Co,,  113  V,  S.  221,  28  L.  ed.  981,  S^" 
Suj).  Ct.  Rep.  427,  tltis  cjucstton  was  in  effect  foreclosed  again^st  the 
plaintiff  in  error*  That  eiijve  wan  brougbl  to  this^  court  from  n  iudg* 
HiMt  of  the  iiuprcnie  court  of  Pennsylvania  (06  Pa,  258),  holding 
that  a  railway  postal  rlerk  waw  not  a  pn^seng^er  within  the  tneaniti^ 
of  tli<*  Pi^nii^vlvttnju  aet,  mid  lienre  had  no  right  to  recover  fur  inju- 
ricH  Muffered  Vy  liiin  in  eonsequenee  of  the  negligenee  of  an  employee 
of  the  conii)any.  The  Federal  ground  there  relied  upon  was  sub- 
stantially the  one  here  asserted;  that  is,  the  power  or  the  Grovem- 
nient  of  tlu^  I'nited  States  to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads, 
and  the  efl'ect  of  the  legislation  of  Congress  and  the  act  of  the  Post- 
niustcr  General  in  appointing  mail  clerks  thereunder.  After  fully 
considering  the  sul)jet't  the  case  was  dismissed  because  no  substantial 
Federal  ground  was  involved,  the  eourt  saA-ing  (113  U.  S.  221,  28 
L.  ed.  \)H\,  ')  Sup.  Ct.  Hep.  42S): 

''The  j)ersori  tluis  to  be  carried  with  the  mail  matter,  without  extra 
charge,  is  no  more  a  passenger  because  he  is  in  charge  of  the  mail, 
nor  oecause  no  other  compensation  is  made  for  his  transportation, 
than  if  he  had  no  sueli  eharge;  nor  does  the  fact  that  he  is  in  the 
em|)l{)yment  of  the  United  States,  and  that  defendant  is  bound,  bv 
contract  with  the  Government,  to  carry  him,  affect  the  question,  ft 
would  be  just  the  same  if  the  company  had  contracted  with  any 
other  j)ers()n  who  had  cliarge  of  freight  on  the  train  to  carry  him 
without  additional  compensation.  The  statutes  of  the  United  States 
which  authorize  tliis  einj)loyment  and  direct  this  service  do  not, 
therefore,  make  the  person  so  engaged  a  passenger,  or  deprive  him 
of  that  character,  in  construing  the  Pennsylvania  statute.  Nor  does 
it  give  to  j)ersons  so  employed  any  riglit,  as  against  the  railroad  com- 
pany, which  would  not  belong  to  anv  other  person  in  a  similar 
emoloyment,  by  others  than  the  UniteJ  States.^' 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  contention, — the  repugnancy  of  the 
Pcnnsylvama  statute  to  the  commerce  clause  of  tne  Constitution. 
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It  is  anparait  from  the  decision  in  the  Price  case,  jiii^t  previously 
referrea  to,  that  in  deciding  that  question  we  must  tletermine  thoi 
apf>licatioii  of  the  statute  to  the  plaintiff  in  error;  wholly  irrespec 
tive  of  the  fact  that  at  the  time  he  was  injured  he  was  a  railwa^ 
postal  elerk.     In  other  w<3rds,  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  the  stat- 
ute is  to  be  adjodge<i  precisely  as  if  the  plaintiff  was^  at  the  time  of 
the  injury,  serving  for  nire  in  the  employment  of  a  private  individual 
or  corporation. 

Cases  were  then  cited  in  wliich  the  power  of  the  States  to  regula 
the  liability  of  conHnon  carriers  was  affirmed,  after  wliich  Judg 
l!\Tiite  said ; 


tea 


Tlie  contention  that  because,  in  the  cases  referred  to,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  State  laws  winch  were  sustained  vcas  to  augment  tho 
hability  of  a  carrier,  therefore  the  ruhogs  are  inapposite  here,  where 
the  consequence  of  the  application  of  tlie  State  statute  may  be  toH 
lessen  the  carrier's  liability,  rests  upon  a  distinction  without  a  differ-" 
ence.     The  result  of  the  previous  rulings  was  to  recognize,  in  the 
absence  of  action  liy  Congress,  the  power  of  the  States  to  legislate, 
and  of  course  this  power  involved  the  authority  to  regulate  as  the 
State  might   deem   best   for  the   |>ubhc  good,  without  reference  to 
whether  the  effect  of  the  legislation  might  be  to  limit  or  broad<^n  the 
responsibility  of  the  carrier.     In  other  words,  the  assertion  of  Fed- 
eral right  is  disposed  of  when  we  determine  the  question  of  power, 
and  doing  so  does  not  involve  considering  the  wjsdoni  with  which fl 
the  lawful  power  may  have  been,  under  stated  conditiorLS,  exerted.^ 

And  the  views  jircviously  stated  are  adequate  to  dispose  of  the 
assertion  that  tlie  Fennsvlvania  statute  is  void  for  rej)ugnancy  to 
the  14th  Amembnent.  If  it  be  conceded,  as  contended,  that  the 
plaintiff  in  error  could  have  recovered  but  for  the  statute,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in  preventing  a  recovery, 
took  away  a  vestetl  right  or  a  right  of  property.  .Vs  the  accident 
from  whicli  the  cause  of  action  is  asserted  to  have  arisen  occurred 
long  after  the  passage  of  the  statute,  it  is  difbcult  to  grasp  the  con- 
tention that  the  statute  deprived  the  plaintiff  in  error  of  the  righta 
just  stated.  Such  a  contention,  in  reasoii,  must  rest  upon  the  propo- 
sition that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  without  power  to  legislate 
on  the  subject, — ^a  proposition  which  we  have  advei-sely  disposed  of. 
This  must  be,  since  it  wouhl  clearly  follow,  if  the  argument  relied 
upon  were  nuiintained,  that  the  State  would  be  witliout  power  on 
the  subject.  For  it  can  m>t  be  said  that  the  State  had  authority  in 
the  premises  if  that  authority  did  not  even  extend  to  jjrescribing  a 
rule  which  would  be  apphcable  to  conditions  wholly  arising  in  the 
future. 

The  contention  that  because  f>laintiff  in  error,  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  had  a  constitutional  right  to  travel  from  one  State  to 
another,  he  was  entitled,  as  the  result  of  an  accident  ha|>pening  in 
Pennsylvania,  to  a  cause  of  action  not  allowed  by  the  laws  of  that 
State,  is  in  a  different  form  to  reiterate  that  the  Vennsylvai*iia  stat- 
ute was  repugnant  to  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Conceding,  if  the  accident  had  happened  in  Ohio, 
there  would  have  been  a  right  to  recover,  that  fact  aid  not  deprive 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  of  its  authority  to  legislate  so  as  to  affect 
peim»ns  and  things  ^^ithin  its  bordei*s.     The  commerce  clause  not 


being  controlling  in  the  iibscnco  of  le^islniioti  by  Oongreaa,  it  toilam, 
ot  m^vf^mity,  that  the  plaintHI  in  error,  aa  an  inetdent  of  liin  rii^Jit  to 
travc*l  from  State  Ui  htutt^,  did  not  po«*i>s!*  the  privilege,  hb  to  tn 
ftcrident  happt^ning  in  Penni^5ivama*  to  exert  a  caiiiii*  of  Action  not 

Even  by  tho  laws  of  that  State,  and  had  no  immunity  exempting; 
m  from  the  contml  of  tlie  Stnt:»  Ici^isitttion, 

Tlif^  proposition  tliai  the  atatute  denied  to  the  plaintiff  in  trrar  tW 
equul  |)n>teetion  of  tlii^  lawN  bf!<au>e  it  '*t apririoiLslv,  arbitrarilr, 
and  unnuliimlly/'  by  the  cla^ssification  iniulej  deprive»tl  ratlwiiy  nmij 
el**rk.H  of  thf^  rii|:hts  of  pftss^cngoi-Hj  whieli  they  ndght  have  enjoyed  i( 
the  statute  had  not  been  enaeteo,  in  withtiiiV  inmt*  The  claiiifira- 
tion  made?  bv  the  statute  does  not  alone  end>race  railway  mail  elerkj*, 
but  plates*  ni  a  rlawM  by  thenigelvcs*  mich  eleik»  and  othem  wbn«ie 
employ nierit  in  mid  nboul  tt  railroad  i^iddecta  them  to  ^renter  peril 
than  pawsenfjeni  in  the  strictest  fien^e,  Thk  general  tlifference  ifn- 
der^  it  inipoKj^it^le  in  reason  to  mi}\  within  the  ineanin}^  nf  the  Hlh 
Ainendment,  that  the  lei^islature  of  Pennsylvania,  in  claa'^ifji'ing  pai>^ 
Ken^^em  in  the  utritt  ^quhv  in  one  elaas  and  thu.*te  who  «n*  snlmrt 
to  jtfreater  mki^^  iniduding  railway  nutil  elerk^,  in  another^  acted  io 
arbitrarily  aa  to  violate  the  equal  protection  clauao  of  tJ^  14ih 
Amendment, 

Judgment  affinniwi, 

l>ECISIONS  I  NDER  aJilMON  LAW. 

LAaDR  OttaANixATioNH— pBoei'HLNo  Dia<:HAEc}r.^ — ^Vioi-ation  of 
Rtn.Es^ — Malice— DAMAGKa—/fr«'iifi^n    v.    UnUed   HaMers  of  Nmih 

America^  Local  No.  17 j  et  a/.,  Coxirt  of  Errors  and  Appeals  of  New 
e/( /\s7  //,  6V7  Atlantic  Reporter j  page  165, — This  was  an  action  to  recover 
danuiijes  from  the  Hatters'  l^nion  because  of  interference  with  em- 
ployment, lirennan  was  a  hatter  by  trade  and  a  member  of  the 
union  named,  and  was  fined  for  an  alleged  violation  of  its  rules.  He 
chumod  that  the  rules  of  ])rocoduro  in  such  cases  had  been  violated 
and  refused  to  pay  the  line,  whereupon  his  membership  card  was 
taken  uj),  which  resulted,  under  the  terms  of  agreement  between 
the  union  and  Brennan's  employers,  in  his  discharge.  Judgment  for 
damages  was  awarded  in  the  circuit  court  of  Essex  County,  from 
which  this  appeal  was  taken.  Judge  Pitney,  who  announced  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court,  sustained  the  finding  of  the  court  below  in  an 
opinion  in  which  he  discussed  with  much  fullness  the  principles 
involved  and  cited  a  niunber  of  cases,  both  British  and  American,  in 
support  of  the  ])osition  taken.  A  syllabus,  prepared  by  the  court, 
announced  the  conclusions  of  law  in  the  case,  and  is  reproduced 
herewith: 

1.  Plaintiff  was  a  member  of  a  trade  union  (a  volimtary  associa- 
tion), whose  rules  provided  for  fining  and  otherwise  pimishing  any 
member  violating  the  laws  of  the  association  or  the  rules  of  trade. 
The  rules  i)rovided  for  a  trial  of  the  accused  member  before  a  tri- 
bunal established  within  the  association,  at  the  same  time  providing 
that  he  should  be  entitled  to  *^due  notice  and  a  fair  trial,"  and&Jiould 
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uoi  Ix*  put  on  trial  unless  charges  were  sulmiitted  in  wTituig  Uy  J^ 
menil>er  of  the  associiitiun.     Plauititf,  Iiavin^  been  put  on  trial  \^-ith- 
out  the  suboiLssion  of  written  char^^es  and  without  dye  notice,  \v« 
sentenced  lo  jmy  a  fine  and  to  give  up  his  jjlace  of  emphjinient  for  or 
Tear*     Held,  that  this  course  of  procedure,  unless  consented  to  b| 
plaintiff^  furnished  no  justLtication  for  the  subsequent  action  of  till 
associtttion  and  its  afiicera  in  procuring  his  discharge  from  eniph»y- 
inent, 

2.  Whether  plaintiff  did  consent  to  be  put  on  trial  without  chtir^es 
or  notice  was,  under  the  eviitence  in  tliis  case,  a  question  for  the  jury. 

3>  The  constitution  of  tliis  State  (article  1,  par.  1)  establishes  tfie 
unalienable  right  of  all  men  to  acquue  property  and  pursue  anil 
obtain  safety  an<I  happiness.  Inelucfed  in  this  iis  the  right  of  niakiu*r 
contracts  fcjr  pei*sonul  services  as  a  nieaiLs  of  acquiring  property.  It 
is  therefore  the  ri^ht  of  every  man  to  engage  in  such  lawful  business 
or  occupation  as  he  may  choose,  fi*ee  from  hindrance  or  obstmction 
by  his  fellow-men,  saving  such  as  may  result  from  the  exercise  of  equal 
or  superior  rights  on  their  part.  ^ 

4.  Whoever  intent ionallv  and  without  legal  justification  or  excuse 
procures  an  employer  to  tlischarge  his  employee,  to  the  damage  of  the 
latter,  h  liable  to  an  action  IVir  dama^i^es  at  tlie  suit  of  the  employee| 
and  this,  altliougli  there  was  no  bindmg  contract  of  employment.  _^ 

5.  Malice,  in  the  law,  is  the  intentional  doing  of  a  wTongful  act 
TiTthout  justification  or  excuse.     A  '*  wrongful  act/'  within  the  mean-i 
ing  of  this  definition,  is  any  act  which  in  the  ordinary  course  will] 
infringe  upon  the  rigliis  of  another,  to  his  damage^  except  it  be  doi 
in  the  exercise  of  an  equal  or  superior  right.  — -" 

6.  Wliere  a  party  Ims  entered  into  an  agreement  that  is  void, 
because  contrary  to  public  policy,  he  may.  on  repudiating^  such 
aoT^ement,  recover  upon  a  ground  of  action  that  exists  indei>endent 
thereof.  His  suit  is  not  baned  by  the  operation  of  the  maxim  '*in 
pari  delicto." 


d 


LvBOR  Okoaktzattons— Right  to  SrRnfE — Sympathetic 
Sra IKES— Use iNxoRi'OKATED  AssfK'iATioNS — Picketi  l\  WahJl,  SU' 
jtremf  Judicial  C<mrt  of  Maftmelvsefts,  78  NortluaMerfi  Rt^parter,  jnnge 
7oS. —  Robert  IL  Pickett  and  others  prayed  for  an  injunction  against 
one  Walsh,  walking  delegate  of  the  Stone  Masons'  I'nion  No.  0,  one 
Driscoll,  walking  delegate  of  the  Bricklayers'  Union  No,  3,  and  other 
officers  of  these  unions,  all  of  the  city  of  Boston.  <The  plaintiffs  also 
undertook  to  make  the  two  unions  named  and^he  Bricklayers'  Union 
No.  27  defendants  in  the  case,  all  being  unincorporated  associations 
of  workingmen.  The  prayers  wei^  tlu-ee  in  number,  asking  tliat  the 
defendunt^  might  be  enjoined  (1)  ''from  combining  and  conspiring  m 
any  way  to  compel  L.  P.  Soule  &  Son  Company,  or  any  other  per- 
son, firm,  or  corporation,  bj'  force,  threats,  intimidation,  or  coercicm, 
to  discharge  the  complainants  in  the  bill  of  complaint,  to  wit :  Robert 
H.  Pickett,  Charles  A.  Pickett,  Thomas  J.  LaUy,  and  Walter  II.  Wil- 
kins,  or  to  refrain  from  further  employing  then\  in  and  about  their 
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tTftde  And  occupation;''  (2)  /'from< 

pel  the  owners  of  the  so-called  Ford  Baildiiig  oa . 

the  city  of  Boston  to  break  or  to  decline  to  eany  opt  thev  and  eqn- 

tract  with  the  complainant  Robert  H.  PMBkett;"  sad  (jO  ^t 

billing  and  conspiring  to  intjBrfere  with  said  eampUaaaatmf  qr  any  of 

them,  in  the  practice  of  their  trade  and  occupation,  or  to  fwrent 

them  from  obtaining  further  employment  thereat/'    An  uqnneticm 

to  thi)  intent  indicated  was  granted  by  the  superior  eottvt  of  Snflolk 

County,  whereupon  an  appeal  was  taken,  riasulting  in  m*% 

of  till)  decree. 

The  ])laintilfs  were  by  trade  brick  and  stone  pointers, 
it  WiiM  to  r.loan  the  walls  of  buildings  (usually  when  first  erected),  and 
to  flriinh  the  mortar  at  the  joints.  These  men  cominonly  worked 
undiT  contract,  and  at  a  less  cost  to  the  contaractors  than  where  the 
pointing  and  cleaning  were  done  by  the  masons.  It  was  also  claimed 
that  they  were  more  skillful  in  the  use  of  the  acids  naed  in  cleaning 
the  wuIIh  than  were  the  bricklayers  and  masons.  The  latter,  however, 
had  agreed  that  members  of  their  unions  would  do  no  work  on  any 
building  whoTe  the  contractor  would  not  agree  to  haYe  the  pmnting 
done  Uy  t  hem.  On  the  day  set  for  the  agreement  to  go  into  eflFect, 
thf  ownpi'H  of  the  Ford  Building,  for  the  erection  of  which L.  P..SouIe 
Ji  Son  (-ompany  wore  the  general  contr^tors,  had  made  a  separate 
fignM*nirri(  witli  Kobori  IT.  Pickett,  one  of  the  complainants,  to  do  the 
work  of  point  iiifr  on  tiio  huilciin^  named.  When  this  was  discovered 
hy  wiilkin^^  <U»l('pit<'.s  Walsh  and  Driscoll,  they  notified  the  masons 
and  hricklayrrH  on  otiior  biiihiings  which  L.  P.  Soule&  Son  Company 
wrrr  ronslniriin^r,  whcroiipon  those  workmen  struck.  It  was  shown 
hIno  tliiil  aiiollior  lirni  had  boon  tohl  that  it  must  dismiss  the  pointers 
in  its  oniployinrnt.  if  it  \\isl)o(i  to  avoid  a  strike  on  all  the  buildings 
tlicn  hoinj^  oror-tod  by  it  in  tho  city  of  Boston. 

TlicHo  fart.s  having  boon  rovi<'wod  by  Judge  Loring,  who  deliyeied 
tbo  opinion  of  tho  oourt,  ho  tlion  proceeded  as  follows: 

Thoro  soonj  thon»foro  to  bo  throe  causes  of  action  upheld  by  the 
do('nM». 

In  tho  firHt  i)la(*o,  Kobort  II.  Pickett,  one  of  the  plaintiffs,  had  a 
oontraot  with  tho  ownors  of  tho  Ford  Building  and  was  at  work  under 
it  whon  t  ho  dofoiidants  struck.  He  seeks  protection  from  a  strike  on 
L.  P.  Souk*  &  Son  Company  to  force  the  owners  of  the  Ford  Building 
to  j^ivo  t  his  work  to  tho  unicms  and  to  take  it  away  from  him.  Except 
for  tho  fact  of  this  contract  in  which  the  plaintiff  Robert  H.  Pickett 
was  alone  conconK^I,  the  first  an<i  second  causes  of  action  are  alike. 

The  8ccon<l  cause  of  action  consists  in  the  effort  of  all  the  plaintiffs 
to  be  ])rotected  from  being  discharged  or  not  employed  by  the  L.  P. 
Soule  &  Son  Company  because  the  defendants  struck  work  for  tiiat 
corporation  so  long  as  that  corporation  worked  on  a  building  on 
which  Robert  H.  Tickett  was  employed  by  the  owners  of  that 
building. 


Finally,  (he  plaintiffs  souglit  to  ho  proiecXei]  against  a  strike  by  the 
(lefentlaiits  in  onler  to  ♦ret  the  work  of  pointing  for  the  members  of 
their  unions. 

No  objections  have  been  taken  to  the  bill  on  the  ground  of  multi- 
fariousnt^ss.     We  shall  therefore  eonsitler  all  three  causes  of  action,      B 

We  will  consider  first  the  last  of  the  three  causes  of  action.  " 

The  question,  so  far  as  this  the  tliird  cause  of  action  goes,  apart 
from  a  question  o(  fact  which  we  will  deal  with  later,  ijs  whether  the 
defendant  unions  have  a  right  to  strike  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
struck;  or,  to  put  it  more  accurately  and  more  naiTowh',  it  is  this:  - 
Is  a  union  of  orieklayers  and  stone  masoTus  justiJied  in  striking  to 
force  a  contractor  to  employ  them  by  the  iiay  to  tlo  cleaning  and 
pointing  at  higher  wages  than  pointers  are  piiHl,  where  the  contractors 
wiiih  to  make  contracts  with  the  ]K>i titers  for  sn<di  work  to  he  done  l>y 
the  piece,  lieeause  they  think  they  get  belter  work  at  less  cost  with 
no  hability  for  acciilents,  and  where  the  pointers  wish  to  make  con* 
tracts  for  that  work  with  the  contractors  on  terms  satisfactory  to 
them  t 

In  other  words,  we  have  to  ileal  with  one  of  the  great  and  j^ressing 
questions  arrowing  out  of  t!ie  powej-ful  condiinat ions,  sometimes  of 
capital  and  s<unetinies  of  labor,  which  have  been  instituted  in  recent 
years  where  their  actions  come  into  coiilhct  witli  the  interests  of  intli- 
viduals.  The  couibination  in  the  cast*  at  bar  is  a  combinalion  of 
workmen,  and  the  conlhct  is  between  a  labor  union  on  the  one  hand 
and  several  unorganizei!  laborers  on  tlie  other  haniL  It  is  only  in 
recent  years  that  these  ^reat  and  powerful  combinations  have  mad© 
their  appearance,  and  the  limits  to  which  they  may  go  in  enforcing 
their  demands  are  far  from  being  settletl.  Jt  is  settled  however  that 
laborers  have  a  right  to  organize  as  labor  unions  to  ]>romote  their 
welfare.  Further,  there  is  no  question  of  the  general  right  of  a  lahoi*  M 
union  to  strike,  f 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  settled  that  some  strikes  by  a  labor  union 
are  illegal.  It  wns  hchl  in  Carew^  r.  Rutherford,  106  Mass.  1,  S  Am. 
Rep.  287,  that  a  strike  by  the  members  of  labor  unions  Avas  iUegal 
w^hen  set  on  foot  to  force  their  employer  to  pay  a  tine  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  union  of  which  he  was  not  a  memi>er.  for  not  ^riving  the 

»    union  all  his  work.     To  the  same  effect  see  Martdi  v.  Bricklayers'  & 
Plasterers'  Union  No.  1  (Conn/)  03  Atl.  21M  [Bulletin  No.  67,  p.  SS4]. 
Again,  it  was  held  in  Plant  v.  Woods,  ITti  Mass.  4*12.  57  N.  K.  101 1 
[Bulletin  Xo.  31.  p.  12*>4],  that  a  lal>or  union  conltl  not  force  other 
workmen  to  join  it  by  refusing  to  w^ork  if  workmen  were  employed 
who  were  not  members  of  that  union.     Ti>  the  same  effect  see  Elrdman 
I    t\  Mitchell,  207  Ph.  79,  56  Atl  327  IBulletin  No.  51, p.  45U];  O'Brien 
I    t?.  People  (III)  75  N.  E,  lt3S  PuUetin  No.  62,  p.  324];  Loewe  i\  Call- 
I    fornia  State  Federation  of  Labor  (C,  C.)  139  Fed.  71  [Bulletin  No.  61, 
p.   1067].     And  see  in  this  connection  Giblan  v.  National  Amalga- 
mated Laborers  Union  (1903)  2  K.  B.  600 
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Whvn  and  for  what  eml  this  iiower  of  coercion  and  compulsion 
commonly  known  as  a  strike  may  oc  legally  used  is  the  question  which 
this  case  calls  upon  us  to  decide.  In  tlie  present  state  of  the  authori- 
ties it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  the  general  principles  governing 
labor  unions  and  strikes  by  labor  unions. 

The  right  of  one  or  more  citizens  to  pursue  his  or  then*  calling  as 
he  or  they  sec  fit  is  limited  by  the  existence  of  the  same  right  in  all 
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other  cittz^nfi.jtriie  rigkt  and  tlii?  remtlt  are  liccuratoly  stutiHl  Ijr  Sir 
WilUftin  Krle  m  hi*  book  on  Trade  Umontu  in  the^  worik:  **ilTm- 
person  hii8  a  right  uiidtT  IIk*  law,  its  Wt weoii  hiiii  mni  hhi  fellow  suli- 
jifet^s,  to  full  fri*i*«lom  in  djApoditif  of  hm  own  labor  or  his  own  e^pilnl 
according  lu  his  own  will  tt  fullown  llmi  every  othw  fwrs^iOD  u 
subject  to  the  corrphitivi?  duty  ai'miog  therefrom,  and  is  prohibited 
from  finy  obHtrnrtioii  tu  i\w  fuHeHt  exfrci.^>  of  tbig  right  which  cnii 
be  maile  compaUblr  with  the  cxcrcist*  of  BimiJ^r  ri^it«  by  *>therft/ 

Wo  [iav4*  now  arrived  at  the  point  where  a  labor  piiioii«  beifie^  m 
or^noizalion  bnni^lit  iibuiit  by  tfie  exercii^e  on  the  part  of  it^  iiiemlicifs 
of  the  ri^ht  of  every  citizen  to  [lursue  his  callbi^  hb  he  tiitnks  be#t  i^ 
liniitml  III  what  it  can  do  by  lh«*  existence  of  the  sjinu*  right  in  eacJi 
and  every  otlicr  citizen  to  pursue  \ua  and  their  calling  as  he  or  tli^y 
think  hci^i. 

In  addition  to  the  Hinitation  thus  put  on  labor  umon^  tiii*re  h  i 
fact  which  puts  a  further  limitation  on  what  acts  a  labor  union  caa 
lepdly  do,  That  in  tlie  increai^e  *>f  power  whicli  a  combination  of 
citisicns  has  owr  tlie  individual  citixen.  Take  for  example  the  power 
of  a  labi>r  nninii  to  compel  t\v  a  Ktrike  eiimnlianee  witli  nn  deniandjt. 
Spcakinjx  generally  a  i^trikc  to  be  jiuccessful  means  ntit  only  coercion 
and  cnm|mlmi>n  but  coercion  and  compulsion  whicli,  for  practical 
purp(>»44*s,  an*  irrewHtibte,  A  ^ucce^ful  Mtrike  by  laborera  niean§,  in 
many  if  not  moi4t  cawes^  that  for  practical  purfKides  the  strikers  hava 
such  a  control  of  the  labor  which  the  emphiyer  rnu»t  hare  that  he  hat 
to  yield  to  tluur  ilennuub.  A  ^in^le  individual  may  well  W  left  ta 
take  hiti  chanccH  in  a  i*truegle  with  another  individuah  But  in  a 
»«trttj^*;le  with  M  iuiniber  of  persons  combined  together  to  fight  an 
individual,  the  individuars  chance  is  small,  if  it  exist  at  all.  It  lh  plaia 
Umt  a  Htrike  by  a  corabination  of  persons  has  a  power  of  eocreiou 
which  an  individual  does  not  have. 

The  result  of  this  greater  power  of  coercion  on  the  part  of  a  com- 
bination of  individuals  is  that  what  is  lawful  for  an  individual  is  not 
the  test  of  what  is  lawful  for  a  combination  of  individuals;  or  to  state 
it  in  another  way,  there  are  things  which  it  is  lawful  for  an  individual 
to  do  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  combination  of  individuals  to  do. 
Take  for  example  the  case  put  in  Allen  v.  Flood  [1898]  A.  C.  1,  165, 
of  a  butler  refusing  to  renew  a  contract  of  services  because  the  cook 
was  j)ersonally  distasteful  to  him,  whereupon,  in  order  to  sex^ure  the 
servicers  of  the  butler,  the  master  refrains  from  reengaging  the  cook 
whose  term  of  service  also  had  expired.  We  have  no  doubt  that  it  is 
witiiin  the  legal  rights  of  a  single  person  to  refuse  to  work  with 
another  for  the  reason  that  the  other  person  is  distasteful  to  him,  or 
for  any  other  reason  however  arbitrary.  But  it  is  established  in  this 
Commonwealtli  that  it  is  not  legal  (even  where  he  wishes  to  do  so)  for 
an  employer  to  agree  with  a  union  to  discharge  a  nonunion  workman 
for  an  arbitrary  cause  at  the  request  of  the  union.  (Berry  v.  Donovan, 
1S8  Mass.  35:V,  74  N.  E.  603  [Bulletin  No.  60,  p.  702].)^  A  fortiori  a 
labor  union  can  not  by  a  strike  refuse  to  work  with  another  workman 
for  an  arbitrary  cause.  For  the  general  proposition  that  what  is 
la^\^'ul  for  an  inchvidual  is  not  necessarily  lawful  for  a  combination  of 
individuals  see  Quinn  r.  Leathem  [1901]  A.  C.  495,  511;  Mogul 
Steamshin  Co.,  Limited,  v,  McGregor,  Gow  &  Co.,  23  Q.  B.  D.  598,  616, 
on  appeal  [1802]  A.  C.  25,  45;  Gregory  v,  Brunswick,  6  M.  &  G.  205, 
on  appeal  3  C.  B.  481.  It  is  in  effect  included  by  PUnt  v.  Wooda 
ral. 
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These  being  the  genera]  principles,  we  arc  brought  to  the  (|uestIon 
of  the  legality  of  the  strike  in  t^ie  case  at  bar,  namely,  a  strike  of 
briekhiyers  and  masons  to  pet  the  work  nf  pointing,  or,  to  put  it  more 
aieurately,  a  combination  by  the  defondunLs,  who  are  bricklayers  and 
masons,  to  refuse  to  lay  bricks  and  stone  where  the  pointing  of  them 
is  given  to  others*  The  defendants  in  effect  say  we  want  llie  work  of 
painting  the  bricks  and  atone  kid  by  us,  and  yon  must  give  us  all  or 
none  of  the  work. 

Tlie  ease  is  a  case  of  competition  between  tlie  defendant  unions  and 
the  individual  plaintitTs  for  the  work  of  pointing.  The  work  of  point- 
ing for  which  tnese  two  sets  of  workmen  are  comptHinji:  is  work  which 
the  contractors  are  obliged  to  have.  One  pecuharity  of  the  case 
therefore  is  that  the  figlit  here  is  necessarily  a  triangular  one.  It 
necessarily  involves  the  two  sets  of  competing  workmen  and  the  con- 
tractor»  and  is  not  confined  to  the  two  jmrties  to  the  contract,  as  is 
the  case  where  workmen  strike  to  get  better  wages  from  their  employer 
or  other  conditions  wliich  are  l>etter  for  them. 

Tiie  riplit  which  the  defendant  unions  chiim  to  exercise  in  carr^^ng 
their  pomt  in  the  course  of  this  competition  is  a  trade  advantage, 
namely,  that  they  have  labor  which  the  contractors  want»  or,  if  yoxi 
please,  can  not  get  elst^where:  and  they  insist  upon  using  tliis  trade 
advantage*  to  get  additional  wrtrk,  namely,  the  work  of  pointing  the 
bricks  and  stone  which  tliev  lay.  There  are  tilings  winch  an  indi- 
vidual can  do  wliicli  a  combination  of  imlividuals  can  not  do.  But 
having  regard  to  tlie  right  on  which  the  defendants'  organization  as  a 
labor  union  rests,  the  correlative  duty  owed  by  it  to  others,  and  the 
limitation  of  the  defendants'  riglits  coming  from  tlie  increased  Power 

tof  organization,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  within  the  rignts  of 
these  unions  to  compete  for  the  work  of  doing  the  pointing  and,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  right  of  competition,  to  refuse  to  lay  bricks  and  sc*t 
stones  unless  they  were  given  the  work  of  pointing  them  when  laid. 
The  result  to  which  that  conclusion  brings  us  m  the  case  at  bar 
ought  not  to  be  pass<>d  by  v%nthout  consideration, 

I  The  rp.snlt  is  harsh  on  tlie  contractors,  who  prefer  to  give  the  work 
to  tlie  pointers  because  (!i  the  pointers  do  it  by  contract  (in  which 
case  the  contractors  escape  the  liability  incident  to  the  relation  of 
employer  and  employee):  because  (2)  the  contractors  think  that  the 
pointers  do  tlie  wort  better,  and  if  not  well  done  the  buildings  may 
l>e  permanently  injured  by  a<4d:  and  finally  (3)  because  they  get 
fnuu  the  pointers  better  work  with  less  liability  at  a  smaller  cost. 

■  Again,  so  tar  as  the  pointers  (who  can  not  lay  brick  or  stone)  are  con- 
cemecK  the  result  is  disastrous.  But  all  that  tlie  labor  unions  have 
done  is  to  say  you  must  employ  us  for  all  the  work  or  none  of  it.  They* 
have  not  said  that  if  you  employ  the  pointers  you  must  pav  us  a  fine, 
as  they  did  in  Carew  v.  Rutherford.  They  have  not  imdertaken  to 
forbid  the  contractors  employing  pointei-s,  as  they  did  in  Plant  r*. 
Woods.  So  far  as  the  labor  unions  are  concerned  the  contractors  can 
employ  pointers  if  thev  choose,  but  if  tlie  contractors  choose  to  give 
the  worK  of  pointing  the  bricks  and  stones  to  others,  the  unions  take 
the  stand  that  the  contractors  will  liave  to  get  some  one  else  to  lay 
them.  The  effect  of  this  in  the  case  .at  bar  appears  to  be  that  the 
contractors  are  forced  against  their  will  to  give  the  work  of  pointing 
to  the  masons  an*!  bricklayers.  But  the  fact  that  the  contractors  are 
forced  to  do  wlxaj:  they  do  not  want  to  do  is  not  decisive  of  the  legality 
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of  the  1ft bor  union'R  arts.  That  m  true  where vpf  a  strike  in  «ucoe«Hfnl 
The  contrnctor?^  doubt It^sn  would  havi^  liked  it  bett*^r  if  there  bad  beini 
no  ionip<*tition  between  the  bricklnjers  and  masotie  on  the  olio  hand 
aiid  the  individiifti  point<*r^»  on  tl^i*  otht^r  hand*  But  tlier^  is  coiih 
pi^ tit  ion.  There  being  etunpetition,  they  prefer  the  courfH^  tht^y  have 
taki^n.  Thi^y  preft*r  to  ^iv**  all  th«  work  tn  ihe  unionii  rather  than  gpt 
nonunion  men  to  hiy  l)rick>;  iind  stone  to  be  pointt^d  by  tho  pbiintilTs, 

Fnrtlier,  the  «*fTect  of  eoniplyin^  with  the  labor  ufiicmii'  demaiidi* 
apj»areiitly  will  br*  the  def*tnieti<in  t»f  tlie  plaintiffH  business*  But  ih<? 
fact  that  the  business  of  a  platnlifr  in  ti€*^troyed  by  the  act;*  of  th^ 
defeudaiUs  done  in  purwuane**  of  their  ri^ht  of  enmpetitiun  is  not  dm* 
Rive  of  the  illegality  of  them.  It  wa^  well  *ii^ii*I  bv  iraniniond.  J.,  ia 
Mart^^ll  i\  White,  1S5  Mass.  255,  200,  69  N.  E.  1085  (Bulletin  No.  5.1, 
p.  95K],  in  reganl  to  (he  rij^ht  of  a  eiti^wn  to  pursue  his  busine.HS  nith- 
( )  u  t  i  II  t  e  rf  €•  re  n  ec  b  v  u  e  om  bin  a  t  i  o  n  tod  est  ro  v  it:  '"  Spe  a  ki  ng  ge  n  e  ral  1  v , 
however,  eornf>etition  in  luiyine'SH  in  pennHt^d,  although  frequently 
diBat^troui^  to  thoise  engaged  iu  tt,  It  is  always  selfish,  often  HharjXp 
and  8onietime«  deadly/" 

We  Clin  ntd  ;*ay  tm  the  f  vidi*nee  that  pointin*^  in  j^oniething  for<*ign  to 
tiw  Wiirk  tif  a  brieklayer  or  a  wtone  mason,  and  therefore  eorneuiing 
whi<*b  a  UTiion  of  bricklayers  and  Hti>ne  nniiions  luive  no  right  to  ctiin- 
pete  for  or  iii'^i^t  upon  and  so  Co  bring  the  cta^}  within  Carew  i\  R  tit  her- 
lord:  Mareh  i\  Bneklayers  and  PlasttTers'  Union  So.  1  {(V>nn/|;  and 
(libhtTi  r.  Xaiional  Atualpinniled  Liihorers'  Union*  (On  the*  contrary 
the  evndenee  hIiowh  that  in  Boston  the  pointing  is  done  to  some  «^xtent 
by  brickla>;ers  and  .sttuie  masons,  and  there  is*  no  evidence  Xhmi  th<j 
trade  of  pointing  exists  i>utsi<Ie  that  city. 

Tl^e  prolri^t  of  tlio  <lrf<'To[nnf  uniun.^  ngainf^t  tlif^  plaintiffs'  Ijefng 
allowecf  to  organize  a  pointers'  union  is  not  an  act  of  oppression.  It 
is  not  like  tho  refusal  of  the  union  in  Quinn  r.  Leathern  to  work  with 
the  nonunion  men  or  to  admit  the  nonunion  men  to  their  union.  The 
defendants'  unions  are  not  shown  to  be  unwilling  to  admit  the 
plaintiffs  to  membership  if  they  are  cpialified  as  bricklayers  or  stone 
masons.  But  the  difliculty  is  that  the  plaintiffs  are  not  so  qualified. 
They  are  not  bricklayers  or  masons.  The  unions  have  a  right  to 
determine  what  kind  of  workmen  shall  compose  the  union,  and  to 
insist  tluit  pointing  shall  not  be  a  separate  trade  so  far  as  union  work 
is  concerned.  They  have  not  undertaken  to  say  that  the  contractors 
shall  not  treat  the  two  trades  as  distinct.  What  thev  insist  upon  is 
that  if  the  contractors  employ  them  they  shall  employ  them  to  do 
both  kinds  of  work. 

The  application  of  the  right  of  the  defendant  unions,  ^ho  are  com- 
posed of  bricklayers  and  stone  masons,  to  compete  with  the  individual 
plaintiffs,  who  can  do  nothing  but  pointing  (as  we  have  said),  is  in 
the  case  at  bar  disastrous  to  the  pointers  and  hard  on  the  contractors. 
But  this  is  not  the  first  case  where  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  compe- 
tition ends  in  such  a  result.  The  case  at  bar  is  an  instance  where  the 
evils  which  are  or  may  be  Incident  to  competition  bear  very  harshly 
on  those  interested  hut  in  spite  of  such  evils  competition  is  necessary 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

So  far  as  previous  decisions  go  the  case  which  comes  nearest  to  the 
case  at  bar  in  the  kind  of  question  raised  is  that  of  Allen  v.  Flood.  In 
that  case  there  was  a  dispute  between  shipwrights  and  boiler  makers 
as  to  iron  work  in  shipbmlding.     It  was  statea  by  some  of  the  judges 
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that  it  was  lau'fiil  for  either  to  strike  to  ^qI  this  work  from  the  other. 
Bui  the  derision  in  .AJleii  r.  Flood  went  oil  on  aiiotlier  t|;round,  (See 
]>ord  Ilalshun^  Ch,  in  Qiiinn  t\  Ix-athem  [lOOll  A.  C.  405,) 

Tlie  plaintiffs  have  asked  iis  to  find  on  the  evidence  that  the  aetions 
of  the  uin'ons  and  of  the  business  a^jjents  ami  other  officers  and  of  the 
nieiiihers  in  conipt'Uing  L.  P.  Sonic  &  Son  (Annpany  to  discharge  **  the 
plaintiffs  wos  due  in  part  to  a  desire  t*»  further  and  protect  their  own 
niterests.  orVhat  they  conceived  to  he  such,  but  more  to  a  reckless  ^ 
and  wanton »  if  not  malicious,  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  plaintifTs  • 
and  uf  others  engaged  in  the  business  of  pointing  and  to  a  determi- 
nation to  force  theui  out  of  business  and  thereby  deprive  tliem  of  their 
ac5,*ust<*[iuHl  means  of  earning  a  livelilKKvd/' 

1  We  find  tJU  the  evidence  thai  the  plaintiffs  have  not  maile  out  the 
fact  ilmt  the  defendants'  action  was  tlue  to  a  rerkless  and  wanton 
if  nf>t  malicious  disregard  of  the  riglits  of  the  plaintiffs  ami  of  others 
engaged  in  the  business  of  pointingy  Untler  these  circumstances  we 
do  not  fuul  it  necessary  tcj  decide  what  would  have  i>een  the  result 
had  we  found  that  fact. 

It  follows  that  t!ie  thinl  clause  of  the  decree,  whirh  follows  the 
third  prayer  of  the  bill,  must  be  strickt^n  out. 

This  tarings  us  to  the  legality  of  the  strike  by  the  union  bricklayers 
and  masons  employed  fjy  the  L.  P,  St>ule  &  Son  Company  on  other 
huihlings  because  that  corporation  was  doing  wxirk  on  a  buihling  on 
which  wi>rk  was  being  done  by  pointers  empl*»yed  not  by  the  L\  P. 
Soule  &  Son  Company  l)ut  by  the  vnvners  of  the  buihling. 

That  strike  has  an  clement  in  it  like  that  in  a  sympathetic  strike, 
in  a  boycott  and  in  a  blacklisting,  namely:  It  is  a  refusal  to  work 
for  A.,  ^^ith  whom  the  strikers  have  no  dispute,  because  A.  works 
for  B.,  with  whom  the  strikers  have  a  dispute,  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  A.io  fon^e  B.  to  yield  to  the  strikers'  demantls.  In  tne  case 
at  bar  the  strike  on  the  L,  P.  Soule  &  Son  Company  was  a  strike 
on  that  cnu  tract  or  to  force  it  to  force  the  owner  of  the  Fori!  Building 
to  give  the  work  of  pointing  to  tlie  defendant  imions.  That  passes 
bevond  a  case  of  competititm  where  the  owner  of  the  Ford  Building 
is  left  to  choose  between  tlie  two  ct>mpetitors.  Such  a  strike  is  in 
effect  compelling  the  L,  P.  Soule  &  Son  Company  to  |oin  in  a  boycott 
on  the  owner  of  the  Ford  Building.  It  is  a  Ci>mbination  by  the  union 
to  obtain  a  decision  in  their  favor  by  forcing  third  persi^ns  wlm  have 
no  interest  in  the  dispute  to  force  the  emnhner  to  decide  the  dispute 
in  their  (the  defendant  unions')  favor.  Sucli  a  strike  is  not  a  justi* 
liable  interferenre  with  the  right  oi  the  plaint ilFs  to  pursue  their 
calhng  as  they  flunk  best.  In  our  opinion  organize*l  labor's  right 
of  coercion  and  compulsion  is  limited  to  strikes  on  persons  with  whom 
the  organization  has  a  trade  dispute;  or  to  put  it  in  another  way,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  a  strike  on  A.,  with  w^hom  the  striker  ha^  no  trade 
dispute,  to  compel  A.  to  force  B.  to  yield  to  the  striker's  denninds^ 
is  an  unjustifiable  mterference  with  the  right  of  A.  to  pursue  his 
calling  as  he  thinks  liest.  Only  tw(»  cases  to  the  contrary  nave  come 
to  our  attention*  namelv:  Bohn  Mfg.  Co.  i\  Hollis,  54  >linn.  233,  55 
X.  W.  1119;  and  Clothing  Co.  c.  Watson,  168  Mu/l3:3,  67  S.  W.  301 
[Bulletin  No.  44,  p.  157].  The  first  of  these  two  cases  was  overruled 
on  this  point  in  Gray  v.  Building  Trades  C*>ynciL  91  Minn.  171,  07  N.W. 
663  [Bulletin  No.  53,  p.  955].  The  conclusion  to  which  we  have  come 
is  suDporteil  by  Mv  Slarvland  Lodge  r.  Adt,  100  Md.  238,  59  AtK 
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721;  Umv  v.  Building  Tra4e&  Council  [stipral;  Puringtan  t\  litiicii. 
m  (III)  76  N\  E,  47  IBulletin  Ni^  64,  jk  892];  Ucck  t\  lUilway  TfAuh 
sten?'  Froteclive  I'liion,  US  Jlich,  4SJ7,  77  N<  W,  13  rBulU^lm  No,  22, 
p.  457];  Cminp  t\  Comnioowealtb,  84  Va,  927,  fi  S.  E*  620;  Stati*  r 
Cliilcten,  r>.'^  Cuun.  46»  8  All-  §90;  Purvb  %k  United  Brallieriiooii  of 
Ciirp«^m4?ii*  (PttJ  *>3  AtL  fjH5  [BuUetiu  No,  67,  p.  Kf»7]:  Gjiljeoir  r 
Biieniag,  UMJ  Wi».  1.  81  X.  W.  1005  [Bylk'tiii  No.  40.  p.  B2M:  Bm 
v.  Easex  Traaes  Council,  53  N.  J,  Eq,  101,  30  At  I.  8S1  ■  Teiii[M*rfon  r. 
RuKM-Jl  llSiVA],  1  Q,  B.  715;  Taft,  J.,  in  TuUio,  Ann  Ari>or  &  Xoftli 
Mjrlu;:an  Kail  way  t^.  Ppiin»ylvama  Ilailroail,  54  Fed.  7lM)i  I^iM^we  r; 
Califi>mia  Stata  fVderatian  *(C,  CJ,  [tmpra];  HopkinM  r.  CJxlf*y  Stav* 
Cu.,  H:i  l\*d,  uii  [Bui U- tin  No.  16,  p.  451)];  Casc^v  r.  Ciiicipiiaii  Tjpo- 
graphical  I'nioti  (CI  C.)  45  Fed,  135.  It  is  bettlecl  in  thiM  Commofi- 
woattli  by  a  long  lim^  of  rai^i^  tliat  a  ik*foiitlajU  i^  liablt*  for  an  mtvu- 
tional  ami  unjust ifiable  iulcrfcrencc  with  tlii^  pumtiit  itii  l\w  purt  cif 
the  plaintiff  m  Wm  ra]lin2,  whether  it  be  of  labor  or  liu^iiieas. 

Fur  tfii^  iviu^iiju  that  tne  »?strikt*  on  tin*  buii<lin;4s  l»**irig  erected  W 
the  L.  P.  Soulc  &  f>im  Company  wm  not  a  strike  in  a  trade  dit^putc 
between  the  union  anil  that  corporal  ion,  the  iimt  aiitl  «ieron<i  elao^'^ 
of  the  decree  wtTc  in  Nub>*titnce  eurrt*ct.  Rolx^rt  II.  Pickeitj  how- 
ever,  is  the  only  plain titf  who  in  Ehown  to  have  liad  any  interest  in 
tlie  work  on  the  Voril  Buihliiig^  an*!  tlien^fi^re  the  &4ec<iiid  cIaui<t*o( 
the  decrtM*  alone  i^liould  stand* 

A  few  matters  of  chHail  re n vain  to  be  dealt  with. 

All  tliat  (he  Brirklayci'?*'  Cnit^n  No.  27  ^eenis  Ui  hare  *lone  was  (o 
adopt  working;  ruleii  making  pointing  a  part  of  tlie  tratle  of  b rick- 
lay  itis.  Tliere  i;^  no  evidenci^  tluit  tliev  anfhorizixl  I  lie  sending  of  th<* 
circular  Irtt*  r  *^r  Umk  nart  in  Hic  8lriKt\  That  uniini  aiul  tlie  meni- 
bers  of  it  should  be  stncken  from  the  decree. 

No  objection  has  been  taken  to  the  decree  in  favor  of  Jlol>ert  H. 
Pickett  on  the  ground  that  damages  would  have  given  him  ade<|uate 
compensation  for  breach  of  his  contract.  For  that  reason  it  is  not 
necessary  to  consider  whether  his  proper  remedy  w^as  an  action  at 
law,  for  damapos  as  in  Carcw  v,  Kutherford;  Berrj'  i\  Donovan;  and 
Quinn  r.  Leatliem. 

There  is  a  point  of  ])ractice  wliich  must  be  noticed.  As  we  have 
said,  the  plaintiffs  have  undertaken  to  make  three  unincorporated 
labor  unions  parties  defendant.  That  is  an  impossibility.  There  is 
no  such  entity  known  to  the  law  as  an  unincorporateil  association, 
and  consetiuently  it  can  not  be  made  a  party  detendant.  That  was 
conceded  in  Talf  Vale  Kailwav  v.  Amalgamated  Societies  of  Railway 
Servants  [1901]  A.  C.  426.  The  point  decided  in  that  case  was  that 
the  labor  iniion  defendant  in  that  case  could  be  sued  because  it  was 
registered  under  Trades  Union  Act  1871,  c.  31,  and  Trades  Union  Act 
187(),  c.  22.  At  law,  if  the  objection  is  properly  taken,  evefv  member 
of  an  unincorporated  association  must  be  joined  as  a  party  defendant. 
In  equity,  if  the  members  are  numerous,  a  number  of  members  may 
be  made  parties  defendant  as  representatives  of  the  class.  The 
practice  in  Massachusetts  in  suits  against  members  of  unincorporated 
labor  unions  generally  has  been  i;i  accordance  with  these  well  settled 
principles.  The  judge  who  entered  the  decree  in  the  case  at  bar 
made  it  apply  to  the  unions  '^and  each  and  every  member  thereof.'' 
He  seems  to  have  treated  the  case  as  a  case  where  a  numerous  body 
had  been  proi^erly  rej^resented  by  defendants  joined  for  tliat  pur- 
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pose.  Possibly,  sf»  far  as  I  lie  Iritil  of  the  case  was  conremed,  the" 
nuMiiljcrs  of  these  two  unitms  were  in  fact  represented  hv  Ihe  individual 
defenthmls.  But  there  is  nothiof?  ^a  t)ie  record  wliich  justifies  a 
decree  atjainst  '*each  and  everv  aieniber  *  of  tlic  three  unions  on  the 
ground  tlmt  the  defendants  were  joined  as  representing:  the  indivitUial 
mend^era  of  the  unions  constituting]:  a  niinierous  chiss  of  defentlants. 
The  three  unions  should  be  stricken  from  tlie  l>iil  a>j  parties  defendant, 
ant  I  proper  allegations  should  he  matU^  to  bind  the  members  of  the  two 
unions  as  parties  defendant.  If  the  individual  defemlants  were 
proi>er  representatives  of  the  members  of  the  unions  in  uuestion, 
and  these  members  wuuUl  sulFer  no  damage  from  the  hill  being  so 
ai]:iemled  now,  that  can  be  done.  The  cases  an?  collected  in  Fav  i\ 
Walsh,  100  Ma*5s.  374,  77  N.  E.  44. 

Upou  tliC  hill  being  so  amended  within  60  days  the  decree  njay  l>e 
moililied  as  hereinbefore  set  forth,  and  on  being  so  modified,  aflirmed; 
other^w  the  decree  must  be  reversed. 
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Labor  Organizations— Kioiits  of  Members — Expulsion-Re- 
instatement— By-laws — Dingwall  t\  AmaJgumaUd  Assonation  of 
Street  Jiaihmy  Emplmjees  of  America,  Court  of  Appeal,  First  Dtstrui 
of  California,  SS  Pacific  Reporter,  page  597. — George  Dingwall  had 
been  expelled  from  the  labor  organization  above  name^i  on  a  charge 
of  conspiring  against  the  welfare  of  the  union  and  against  its  president,  fl| 
andt  after  exhausting  Ids  remedies  under  the  constiiutitm  and  rules  ™ 
of  the  organization,  hatl  sued  for  reinstatement.  This  siut  was 
successful,  the  superior  court  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco 
granting  an  order  to  compel  such  reinstatement,  wliicli  judgment  was 
affirmed  on  appeal. 

Jiulge  Harrison,  who  spoke  fi»r  the  court,  used  in  part  the  following 
language : 

The  constitution  and  general  laws  of  the  Amalgamated  Ajssociation 
of  Street  Railway  Employees  «)f  America,  by  which  the  appellant  is 
governed  in  exercising  control  over  its  members,  contain  the  following 
provisions  for  the  exnulsiiin  of  a  member,  ami  no  others,  \iz: 

'* Section  60.  All  busiiu^ss  of  the  local  division  must  be  strictly 
private  from  |>ersons  outside  of  the  assAieiation,  unless  publication  V)e 
autliorii^Hl  by  the  h»cal  division,  and  persons  giving  out  information 
contrary  to  the  local  division  shall  be  fined,  suspended  or  expelled. 

*^Sec.  70,  Any  member  who  divulges  the  ([uarterly  password  for 
anv  purpose  other  than  to  enter  the  meetings  shall  bo  expellciL" 

I'he  appellant  has  also  enacted  the  followmg  by-law: 
'Sec,  62,  The  president  shall  have  power  to  fine  any  member  who 
in  any  way  disturbs  a  meeting  wliile  in  session,  but  fi»r  all  other 
offenses  the  executive  board  shall  have  the  power  to  impose  a  fine 
according  to  their  judgment*  Such  line  not  to  exceed  fifteen  dollars 
(S15)j,  and  no  member  shall  be  entitled  to  Ids  working  card  until  all 
dues,  assessments  and  fines  are  paid." 

Tlie  constitution  and  rules  and  hy*luws  of  a  voluntarv^  unincorpo- 
rated association  constitute  a  contract  between  the  association  and 
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ib^ttiiielvi^  aficl  in  itieir  relation  to  the  assoctAticin,  in  aU  m&tt 
Affecting  its  inlercml  go%'^mment  and  the  managemrnl  of  i*.^  nffaiis, 
ait*  nieniiiirpd  bv  the  tami9  of  such  constitution  and  b3**laws,  Mem- 
bermhip  jn  a  social  or  benelicial  as^nciation  is  in  itself  a  iiersoiial 
right,  especially  when  the  purposses  of  the  aasociation  inchjde  the 
aiiieliorattun  or  wjipmrement  of  the  cijndrtion  under  which  ilm 
iiieniheFs  obtain  their  livelihood,  and  the  holder  of  stich  right  is 
pntill<*d  to  bo  prnteoted  in  its  eniijj-jiieDi  against  any  unaut honied 
act  or  proceeding  on  the  part  of  ni«  fellow-niembers*  either  as  indi- 
vidualu  or  in  their  olBcial  or  collective  capacitVi  bv  which  his  enjo}* 
mrnt  of  «iicli  ripht  will  be  hnpiiired  or  de«#lroye4.  The  right  of  a 
nieiiiber  to  retain  his  menibersnip  m  subject  to  the  t^nns  and  cfin- 
ditionii  rontaine*!  in  the  conatitution  or  nrtJch^  of  asstictntion,  and 
such  brdawsf  or  nilei$  of  conduct  as  mav  he  adopted  tjnder  these 
provisiom*^  and,  whenever  it  ia  f*o!jght  to  depri%'e  hiiii  of  his  niemtwT* 
Hiiip,  he  liaj*  the  right  to  int^ist  up<Mi  a  Mrict  ob.ser\^aiice  of  the  pro- 
ceeding  therefor  which  may  have  been  prescribed  in  such  articles  or 
nilesi- 

Under  the  pmviaiaaa  of  sections  69  and  70  of  the  eonstitution  of 
the  appellant  above  set  forth,  itn  right  to  expel  a  lueniber  is  pn>% Idod 
for  cert ii in  offenseB^^  none  of  whiel)  i^  inchmed  in  the  chaf^e^  whici 
were  presented  an^ai  the  re^ondent  herein,  and  by  section  52  of 
the  I>T-]aws,  a  riglit  is  given  to  the  presiil**nt  to  fine"  a  member  ht 
dit!;tnrl>iik^  a  meeting  while  in  ^le^^jon*  But  for  *'all  other  offenses** 
the  appellant  lias  dcidarcd,  in  m^^tion  62,  that  the  execiitiv^e  board 
.^hall  nav«  the  power  to  init>o^'  a  fine  **  according  to  their  judgnient" 
not  to  exceed  $15.  The  parties  to  the  association  having  by  agreo- 
I'Hnif  (l>tw  VM^fT^"'!  *n^<^  (If'^Tj^riv)  rli**  iM'!)rt|fi-  tit  }\p  ni>po^f^n  for  f^!| 
otfenses,  it  was  not  within  the  power  of  the  appellant  to  impose  a 
different  penalty  for  the  offense  with  which  toe  respondent  was 
charged.  (See  Alhmtt  v.  Siibsidiarv'  High  Court,  62  Mich.  110,  28 
N.  W.  802;  Meurer  v.  Association,' 95  Slich.  451,  54  N.  W.- 954.) 
By  enumerating  certain  offenses  for  which  the  penalty  of  expulsion 
may  bo  imposed,  tlie  right  to  inflict  such  penalty  for  any  other 
offense  is  impliedly  excluded  and  the  further  provision  tnat  for 
''all  other  offenses'^  the  penalty  shall  be  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $15  is  a 
positive  declaration  that  the  only  penalty  which  could  be  imposed 
upon  respondent  for  the  offenses  with  which  he  is  charged  is  such 
pecuniary'  fine. 

The  failure  of  the  respondent  to  appear  at  the  hearing  on  December 
1.3th  did  not  confer  upon  the  appellant  any  further  authority  than 
was  given  by  its  constitution  and  niles.  The  charges  served  upon 
him  contained  no  proposition  for  expulsion,  and  as  he  had  the  nght 
to  assume  that  the  only  penalty  would  be  a  fine  within  the  limits 

Erescribed  by  the  above  by-law,  he  may  have  been  willing  to  submit 
is  case  to  the  determination  of  the  executive  board  upon  such  proof 
as  might  be  presented  in  support  of  the  charges. 

The  aflirmance  of  the  order  of  expulsion  upon  the  appeal  taken 
therefrom  by  him  did  not  validate  the  order.  If  provision  was 
made  by  the  association  for  any  review  of  the  proceeding,  it  was 
incumbent  uj)on  him  to  exhaust  his  remedies  within  the  association 
before  making  application  to  the  courts,  but,  as  the  order  of  expul- 
sion was  void,  by  reason  of  a  want  of  jurisdiction  in  the  appellant  to 
make  it,  its  affirmance  did  not  give  it  any  vitaHty. 


The  action  of  the  appellant  in  expelling  the  respondent  from  its 
nieinbership  was  therefore  without  authority,  and  the  order  of  thei 
superior  court  directing  that  he  be  reinstated  in  his  uienibership  was] 
correct. 


Stuikes — PicKETiXG — ^Injunctiox  Pope  Motor  Oar  Company  t% 
Ktetfan,  Uuited  States  Oircuit  Court,  Northern  District  of  Ohio ^  Western' 
IHmsion,  toO  Fedrral  Repojier,  page  IJ^S, — This  was  a  hearing  on  the 
question  as  to  tlie  issuance  of  a  prelinnnarj^  injunction  against  certain 
pei*sons  named,  among  whom  were  J.  J.  Keegan  and  J.  M.  Keck, 
oiBcials  of  the  International  ^\ssoeiation  of  Macliinists,  and  a  con^ 
?iiderable  number  of  other  persons,  former  employees  of  the  Pope 
Motor  Cur  Conipany,  at  the  time  engaged  in  a  strike  against  the  com- 
pany.    Judge  Taylor  in  granting  the  injunction  said  in  part: 

There  is  little  controversy  among  counsel  as  to  the  law  applicable 
to  a  case  of  this  kind:  the  cliief  contention  arising  as  to  the  application 
of  the  law  to  the  facts  in  this  case.  The  nUcs  of  law  which  I  conceive 
to  be  well  csiuldished,  and  which  I  shall  apply  to  the  consideration  and 
determination  of  tlie  questions  now  belore  the  court,  are,  substan- 
tially, as  follows:  To  interfere,  by  violence,  by  threats  or  by  intimi- 
dation, with  others  who  are  pursuing  their  natural  and  constitutional 
right  to  labor  when  and  wliere  they  nlease,  is  always  wrong,  and 
always  unlawful.  No  sense  of  personal  wrong,  however  great,  how- 
ever natural,  or  however  excu,sab!e,  can  justify  such  interference. 
No  offeiaded  sense  of  right,  as,  for  instance,  that  another  is  unjustly" 
"takinsjr  his  job,^'  gives  warrant  to  such  interference.  The  strikers 
themselves  are  entitled  to  no  more  riglits  than  those  whom  they  tind 
working  in  tlieir  old  places.  Individual  freedom  is  the  cliief  of  the 
rights  of  each.  It  can  not  be  said  that  a  job  is  held  except  by  nmtual 
c-onsent.  It  can  not  be  claimed  by  any  intelligent  man  tnat  one  holds 
his  job  whether  his  employer  desires  it  so  or  not.  As  well  might  wa 
say  that  the  workman,  against  his  will,  can  be  held  to  ser\'ice  h\  his 
employer. 

But  nothing  can  be  better  settled,  either  in  law,  in  conscience,  or 
in  conunon  sense,  than  that  ever}'  man  may  seek  or  refuse  work 
wheresoever  he  will;  that  workmen  inav  combine  for  their  mutual 
advantage;  that  they  may  jH>rsuade  fello%v- workmen,  or  others,  to 
.leave  their  employment;  but  such  persuasion  must  be  such  as  to  per- 
suade b}'  reason,  and  not  compel  by  threat,  or  violence,  or  intimida- 
tion. One  of  the  forms  of  persuasion  which,  under  proper  circum- 
stances, the  law  recognizes  as  pcniiissible,  is  '*  picketing''  by  strikers; 
that  is  to  say,  the  detachment  of  men  in  suitable  places  tor  the  purpose 
of  coming  into  personal  relations  wilh  the  now  workmen,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  inauce  them,  by  means  of  peaceful  argument,  to  leava^ 
the  places  which  they  have  taken,  for  sucn  natural  and  proper  reasoi 
as  may  appeal  to  men  in  such  circumstances. 

Much  has  been  said  by  the  courts,  and  by  others,  as  to  the  peace-^ 
disturbing  ((oality  of  picketing;  and  it  is  claimed  by  many  that 
picketing,  though  intended  to  be  peaceable,  and  engaged  in  by  no 
rtiore  than  two  or  three  at  each  station,  necessarily  results  in  violence 
or  intimidalion,  and  is  itself  intimidating.     A  learned  judge,  in  186 
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or  minion,  ''it  was  impoemble  to  have  an  pITc^mAl  wy^- 

piim^ta»^     itliout  imns,  K^nhy  of  ttvot  alariii,  intimidatioQ,  iind 

^ruction  whicu  is  a  btipaca  of  thf  law/'     Fosaibly  that  tn^y  fittll 

tnu\  but  it  aui  nnf  rn^w  lu^  sard  wirhuut  quHliHcatuTn,  m  it  \hm 

'jld.     In  kuowledgo  of  their  rights,  in  liiw-abi(Hii^  *?ipirit,  in  ^criprjil 

*'lligi*JUH|^  ihaiv  ]m^  bot^ii  a  great  advam-t?,  tmpoeially  ajiiong  i»kilM 

i&iii»     In  this  cdiint  rv,  at  }i*mit  they  mukt'  up  a  lai^e  part  of  our 

[Hgiint  and  law-ahiding  citiRoms, 

we  can  fiiiprt*! u*nd  an\1hing,  vkv  must  obskTvo  ibat  h  f»€*tt4*r  pfa^* 

^  B  pr€»Tiiiiin^^  dui\  duuhlU*8s^  lu  (ho  iiie reading  intelligt'acc  ami 

id  m^nnQ  of  those  invfdvixK  and  also  to  the  faet  timt  courU  ImM" 

le  to  1)0  rt*€ogni/.(*d  liH  nvid\  to  pro  tort  persons  in  their  rinhtis,  hikJ 

u  punish  thowc  who  iinlawfnlly  interfere  mth  them.     Uncioublc^lv 

iolf*n<*t*  ftn<1  intlrnidatioii  have,  to  mwie  extent,  been  inN^uriiited  witk 

krtini^  in  thij^  vj^^v;  not  alwa\       'lotigh  perhaps  general K%  at  the 

ndi-;  pi  the  si  rikefN  thonu^elves*.  3  idle,  the  dtN^^hjte,  aiuf  the  law* 

■^  art^  likely  to  take  advm  oi  Bit  nation  as  ihL;  to  comjiiit 

Lwfid  acts,  and  the  sta^  nii  a  wWch  striking  nieehanh-^t 

Hkely  to  come,  in  sur^  is  r  -        re  here,  is  nmr**  or  h*^^  Yiki4y 

sr  to  make  theni  11  k*  acts  when  committed  hy 

?rs,  or,  in  some  inMni  i^e  them,     Nevertlieh*?!^,  1 

1  not  believe  that,  und^,*  tn^taure**,  and  with  sutli  a 

<!  of  self-restmint  m  nwxi  ^  picketing  may  not  be  pniiv- 

conducted.. 

.J.  very  instructive  cai^*  in  this  ci  ion  is  Kar^^es  Furniture  ( V 

I  Amalgamated  Woodworkers'  Tjoe  >n  et  uL  (Jnd,  Sup.)  75  N^  E. 

o77,  2  L.  R.  A.  (X,  S,>  T?^S.     [Ihilhnm  ..yu.  iVS,  pa*,^*  564.] 

have  particij)ated  in  violence  and  intimidation.  As  to  most  of  the 
defcMiaants,  there  is  a  total  absence  of  testimony  re.specting  them. 
Tnie,  it  is  stated  by  some  of  the  witnesses  that  lar^e  numbers  of 
strikers  wen*  con<2:ret2:ated  in  the  nci<xhborhood  of  the  works,  and  used 
thn»ateninp  and  intunidatin^^  lanfi:ua<2:e  to  employees  and  officers  of 
the    complainant.     Undcmbtodly    such    conduct    is    unlawful.     Tlie 

M'sence  of  a  h\r<reuinnd)er  of  strikers,  under  such  circumstances,  is 
in  itself  intinii(hi{ing.  lint  no  })roof  has  been  offered  identifving  any 
of  the  persons  who  made  up  this  intimidating  crowd  of  strikers.  It 
is,  as  I  liiive  said,  menacing  and  intimidating  for  an^'  considerahlo 
number  of  strikers  to  assemble  for  the  ])urpose  of  ^* picketing''  or 
^'persuading."  And  so,  also,  vrould  be  the  establishing  of  many 
picketing  stations  in  the  same  neighborhood,  for  the  effect  of  the  mass 
would  be  the  same,  in  either  case.  No  intelligent  man  fails  to  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  picketing  which  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
lawful  peiNuasion. 

Some  claim  is  made  on  the  ])art  of  the  complainant  that,  in  view  of 
the  testimony  of  the  general  character  to  which  I  have  just  referred, 
any  injunction  allowed  in  this  case  ought  to  reach  all  of  the  defend- 
ants named  in  the  bill;  and  the  chief  ground  upon  which  the  propri- 
ety of  this  claim  is  nested  is  that,  except  Keegan  and  Keck,  all  of  the 
men  \vent  out  on  strike,  and  that,  if  they  were  law-abiding  and  di<l 
not  intend  to  participate  in  acts  of  intimidation  or  violence,  they 
would  not  be  harmed  by  the  issuance  of  an  injunction  against  them. 
I  can  not  escape  the  conclusion  that,  under  the  circumstances  of 
,  where  the  defendants  are  made  such  in  their  individual 
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capacity,  and  not  in  anj'  organized  capacity,  it  would  be  a  gross 
injustice  to  attach  to  persons  who  have  not  been  shown  to  be  par- 
ticipants in  these  transactions  the  stigma  of  an  injunction,  or  to 
maKe  them — as  they  might  be  without  further  order  of  the  court — 
subject  to  the  payment  of  any  costs  wliich  necessarily  accrue  in  such 
a  case.  In  the  case  in  Indiana,  to  wliich  reference  has  just  been  made, 
a  somewhat  similar  situation  arose,  and  there  the  injunction  was 
allowed  against  such  of  the  defendants  as  were  shown  to  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  violence  or  intimidation.  Those  who  were  not  thus 
found  to  be. unlawful  participants  in  wrongful  acts  were  not  enjoined. 
That  will  be  the  order  in  this  case.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  in  order  to 
hold  the  defendants  who  are  not  enjoined  to  a  strict  compHance  with 
the  terms  of  such  an  injunction  as  will  be  issued  in  this  case,  that 
tliej^  should  be  named  as  defendants  who  ought  to  be  enjoined. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  Ex  parte  Lennon,  166 
U.  S.  548,  17  Sup.  Ct.  658,  41  L.  Ed.  1110,  has  definitely  determined 
the  law  under  such  circumstances.  It  is  there  held  that,  to  render  a 
person  amenable  to  an  injunction,  it  is  neither  necessary  that  he 
should  have  been  a  party  to  the  suit  in  which  the  injunction  was 
issued,  nor  to  have  been  actually  served  with  a  copy  of  it,  so  long  as 
he  appears  to  have  had  actual  notice.  That  was  a  case  which  arose 
in  this  jurisdiction,  and  the  Question  to  which  I  have  just  referred 
was  distinctly  made  and  decided.  That  rule  would  applv,  not  only 
to  persons  named  in  this  bill  who  are  not  found  guilty  of  any  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  complainant,  but  also  to  any  other  persons 
who,  Anth  knowledge  of  the  issuance  of  the  injunction,  violate  its 
terms. 

As  to  those  who  are  parties  to  this  bill,  and  not  included  by  name 
within  its  terms  as  violators  of  the  rights  of  others,  the}"  must  be 
held  to  have  knowledge  of  this  opinion,  and  of  the  decree  herein. 
(Union  Pacific  Ry.  Co.  (C.  C.)  v,  Ruef,  120  Fed.  116.)  I  can  not 
help  but  believe  that  the  officers  of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  and  the  leading  and  influential  spirits  among  the  men 
who  have  gone  on  strike,  wul  fully  understand  the  views  of  the  court 
as  to  their  rights  and  duties,  and  that  a  real  and  successful  efl'ort 
will  be  made  to  keep  the  conduct  of  those  with  whom  they  are  asso- 
ciated within  the  limits  which  are  defined  in  this  opinion.  The  pro- 
priety of  the  rule  as  to  picketing  as  I  have  laid  it  down  is,  as  to  them, 
on  trial. 
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TioK  L  No  HiiliJ 

J  vt  miffrrtnl  to  i^„,„  1 
,t^ri  bmnt  ii\  any  uiio  tl 
at*  (.Uy  of  iSui  Wivk,  III 
jy  man vifiii  luring  e*t,4lfi*.-^hmi3 

itioii  vr  compinjy  L*«njloyii 
ng  r^elAl^hVlimrnf,  inini^,  ti 

frtCiJoiiH  pbro  in  iliu  Ollll't.%  n 


or-  Atjf  UmkS(M^t)rp  inspttiifm, 

i«  enipli^yt^  in  any  miLnufartuiifii 

luuim  in  any  one  wi'.'i'K,  nur  liHin' 
t*  of  iiiakukj;^  u  ^hort4«r  work  itsiy  on 
Id  iiiKit*r  aixttHm  y&aa  nf  afi^  work 
work?h(jp  nftrr  aeven  a'clot*k  in 
aiiy  «ky;  and  i*VL*ry  jwrscin,  firm, 
(lixitH*!!  yunrs  of  ngc  in  any  wianii- 
ihiill  p<j<6t,  «nd  keep  p^w^U-d.  iti  :i 
V  ttlTig  the  nuinbr^r  of  luAirs  tif  kljof 

,ftv«  1^  .1?  Wftik,  lUid  Uin  imijibej'  t4  houn 

tn  liihor  rixrtrtf-d  or  pprniim^il  lo  hn  |if«rf*jmicH*  i*j  .nu-li  pri'sw^na  shulJ  nf*(  isfcfil  tho 
nursdjiT  uf  IhUH^'  i>f  IuIkt  ^o  |Mi.-ih'd  ii>*  hiing  ri'^iiiiin'iL  Tlio  tiitn;  uf  1>- lniitiiij^^  jiiI 
ondiiifj:  the  day's  la})<>r  shall  Ix*  the  lime  s(ate<l  in  such  notice. 

Si:('.  2.  No  child  under  fourteen  (  M)  yeai-s  of  a^'c  shall  be  employed  at  any  time  in 
any  factory,  worksliop,  mill  or  mine,  uidess  said  cliild  shall  nave  no  other  means 
of  support.  .No  such  child  shall  l>e  emidoyed  in  any  mercantile  establishment, 
nor  in  any  service  of  any  telegraph,  telephone  or  public  mc»88enger  company,  laundrv', 
print ini:  establishment,  rxcept  during'  the  vacation  of  the  public  schooLs,  Xo  chiM 
under  sixteen  i  Hi)  years  of  aj^e  shall  be  employed  at  any  occupation  dani^erou-s  or 
injurious  to  ln'alth  or  morals.  And  in  event  of  di.^;x^reement  between  the  laber 
inspector  and  proprietor,  the  city  or  county  physician  shall  be  called  in  as  referee,  and 
his  decision  shall  be  tinal.  It  shall  be  the  <luty  of  every  person  employing  children 
to  keep  a  register  in  which  shall  b(^  recorded  the  name,  bnlhplace,  age  and  place  of 
residen<'e  of  every  person  em])loyed  by  him  under  tlie  aj:;e  of  sixteen  years;  ana  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  proprietor,  a^cnt,  f(»reman  or  other  person  in  or  connected  with  a 
manufacturing'  establishment,  mine,  mill  or  WM)rkshop  to  hire  any  child  under  the  age 
of  sixteen  yeaj-s  to  work  therein  without  there  is  first  providcvl  and  placed  on  file  in  the 
otlice  an  aflidavit  made  by  the  parent  or  jjuardian,  statinj?  the  age,  date  and  place  of 
birth  of  said  chiM.  If  said  child  has  no  parent  or  guardian,  the  said  affidavit  8hall  be 
made  by  the  child,  whicli  alfi'lavit  .'^hall  be  kept  on  file  by  the  employer,  and  said 
rei^i>lerand  afiidavit  sliall  b(^]>rodue(Ml  f.)r  inspecti(»n  on  demand  by  the  labor  inspector. 
TIkmc  sliall  !)e  posted  conspicuously  in  every  office  of  every  factory,  mill,  workshop  or 
mine,  where  children  under  sixteen  y<'ars  of  age  are  emnloyed,  a  list  of  their  naniw, 
with  their  ages,  respiM'tively.  The  labor  inspector  shall  nave  the  power  to  demand  a 
certilicate  of  physical  fitne.^^s  from  the  city  or  county  physician  in  the  caao  of  children 
wdiom  h(,'  deems  physically  unable  to  ])erform  the  labor  at  which  they  may  be  em- 
ployed, and  sliall  have  the  power  to  i)rohibit  the  employment  of  any  child'that  can 
not  obtain  such  a  certificate*. 

Skc.  '^.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  employ  or  permit  any  child  under  the 
age  of  sixteen  vears  to  have  the  care,  custody,  management  of,  or  to  operate  any  ele- 
vator, nor  shall  any  ])ers(jn  under  sixteen  years  of  age  be  employed  at  sewing  belts  or 
[to]  assist  in  sewing  beltd. 
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f?K€,  4.  It  fehail  hi?  ilie  duty  of  ihi*  ownrr  uf  any  iniimihietdring  c^rubli^hnuiiit,  or  hisi 
agentf^,  sup<jrin(ciiilt'iits  or  uthor  pen^iri  in  t-bargu  of  tbe  snuu*.  to  furnrt-h  aiitl  «upply, 
wnrii  pnn'iieal>lc,  or  caiise  to  be  funiiiibefl  and  (siipplic*«l  thfrrin,  belt  shifter?,  ur  other 
eafe  TueL'haniciil  contrivaiioes  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  belt.'^  nu  or  off  pulley?;  and, 
wheiievir  practii-ablc,  machinery  ihereiu  nhall  be  pn>viUe<l  with  hnyse  ptilb/ji*.  All 
vat^,  pan5.  suws,  phiries,  coj^,  t^t:;iriiig,  belting,  si^t  tvrrews  and  machinery  of  even."  dc- 
8erif»tion  therein,  wyiieh  ir«  palpably  dangerous,  where  [iraetieable,  shall  he  properly 
guarded,  and  no  pennin  f*bull  remove  or  make  ineffective  any  ^afeguanl  apnind  or 
atlat^hed  to  anv  pluner,  saw,  belting,  shafting  or  other  ujaehinery,  or  around  any  \'at 
or  pan,  while  the  same  is  in  u«e,  u»dew  for  the  nurpoae^if  Jniniediately  making  re'pain* 
tlierefn,  and  all  .Hurh  jf^ifeitruafrls  ^hall  be  prtiinptiy  ri'r>laee<K  No  pcr^>n  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  t^hidl  be  allowerl  to  elean  mat*hinery  wiide  m  motion. 

Sec.  5.  Suit^ibte  and  proper  wat^h  nx>n;.s  and  wuler-elor!r>tt*  shall  be  pnividetl  \n  <*-aeh 
tuanufacturiiig  estaldii^hment,  and  suth  \vat*'^-elo^*el^  t»hall  be  properly  sereene*!  and 
Venlilale^band  be  kept  at  all  timi's  in  a  elean  eimdilion;  and  if  women  and  j^'irlH  iire 
employeil  in  any  8ueh  et^t^ibli^hment,  the  wjUer-eh»f<el?  slial!  have  i«emnite  appnuuhea 
ana  be  fleparate  and  apart  fmm  th^it^  ui^eil  In'  men.  All  chisels  Aall-be  kept  fri^o 
[froml  obseene  writing  and  marking.  A  dre^nln^  rT>om  >;haH  Ije  provided  for  women 
and  ^irls  when  required  by  the  lal»r  inspector  in  any  manufacturing  estubliBhrnent 
in  which  women  and  girls  are  employecL 

Sp:c*  (5.  Every  per»»n^  fimi,  corporation,  aaioeialion,  individuid  or  partnership 
employing  girls  or  adult  women  in  any  manufacturing,  mechiini*^!  or  merciuitilo 
induEitVy,  laundry^  workshop,  renovating  works  or  printing  office  in  thii?  Common* 
w*^ihb  '?biill  pm vide  »(nns  lor  the  use  of  the  girls*  and  women  so  employe<I,  and  j^hall 
permit  the  u.*e  of  such  by  them  when  not  nece:<sarily  engaged  in  the  ae'iive  dutien  for 
which  thev  are  emidoyeti. 

Sec,  7.  ^he  walla  and  ceilings  of  eueh  room  in  every  manufBcluring  et<iabli«l»m«?nt 
shall  be  lime  wai^hed  or  paint e<!,  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  labor  inspector,  it  phall  be 
conducive  to  the  health  or  ch^nl)nej?s  of  the  per^m  working  tlierein. 

Sec.  8.  The  grand  jury  !=hall  have  infiui.-nioriftl  powers  to  inye«^tigate  violations  of 
thin  act,  and  judges  of  the  circuit  courts  id  tlie  State  shall  si^pecially  charge  the  gmnd 
jury  at  the  beginning  of  t^eh  term  nf  the  court  to  investigate  violations  <>f  this  act. 

Sec.  9.  The  words  'manufacturing  establisbnient.-'  wherever  used  in  this  act,  shall 
be  coniffrued  to  mean  nnv  mill,  factitry  <>r  workshop  where  lalxjr  is  empbiyed. 

Sec.  11).  A  copy  of  thm  act  shall  be  cunspietiously  posti/d  and  kept  posted  in  i*iicb 
workroom  of  every  manufacturing  eslablishnient,  mill,  mine  or  workshop  in  thia 
Cum  nion  wealth. 

Sec.  1  L  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  who  suffers  or 
permits  any  clJild  to  be  empioytxl  in  violation  o{  its  provisions,  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
tif  a  misdemeanor  and,  on  cotjviction,  sludl  be  punislied  by  a  line  of  uu\  mon:*  than  fifty 
dollars  for  the  lirst  otTense  ami  not  more  than  two  hundnM]  dcvltar^  for  ih«^  Hecon<l  otTense* 

Sec,  12.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  handling  c>f  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  seaAin,  and  the  delivery  of  tobacco  at  the  wftn*hi>use?j  and  pre|>aring  samelor 
fffe  manufacturer. 

Approved  March  17.  1906. 

Chaitku  108. —  J/iW  reijulaiiQin — Tnnptcton, 

Section  1.  »  »  ♦  The  governor  is  herc*by  aulhorixrd  and  directinl  to  appoint 
two  additional  aftsistant  inspectors  of  mines,  who  shall  hf>ld  office  for  four  years  and 
until  their  successors  are  appointed  and  qualified.  Said  a^ssistant.*  shall  have  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  different  systems  of  working  and  ventilating  co«d  mines  ami  of 
the  nature  and  jiroperlies  of  mine  gases,  especially  of  explosive  gas,  and  shall  have  a^^ 
thorough  an<l  pmciiail  knowledge  of  mitiing  gaiiu/d  by  at  least  five  years  experiencef 
at  and  in  such  mines.  Said  a«<istant  in>pectors  before  f*ntenng  upon  the  discharge  of 
their  official  duti<'s,  shall  be  Fworn  to  disciiarge  Ihcm  faithfully  ana  impart  iall  v.  which 
oath  shall  be  certifie*!  by  the  otficer  administering  it  and  R.»i(f  certifir-ate  sludf  Ik-  libn! 
with  the  secret arv-^ of  stale  in  his  office  and  each  of  said  aNFistanis  shall  give  Iwtnd  hi  tVio 
penal  s\mi  of  two  thousand  tlollans.  with  surely  to  be  appmved  by  the  governor,  fnr  the 
faithful  disihuTi^e  of  his  ofhcial  duties.  Each  of  «iid  a^siistants  shall  give  hLs  entire 
time  and  attentirm  to  the  dutii^  of  his  office,  wbir^h  shall  consist  of  aiding,  under  the 
dire^'tions  of  the  chief  inspector  of  mines,  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  and 
of  all  other  acti*  relating  to  the  insp*ction  of  minis'.  lie  shall  kee|i  a  recoid  of  all  inspec- 
tions made  Iw  him  and  make  monthly  rejiort  nf  ihc  «ame  \n  the  chief  inspector,  ami  he 
shall  at  all  times  in  idl  things  pertaining  toth*?  dutifvsof  his  oflice  be  riuliject  to  the 
order?^  f>f  the  chief  iiisnet  tor.  Said  assistants  shall  not  be  interested  in  operating  any 
minit  in  ibis  State,  and  they  .'^hall  each  be  liable  to  dismi«»al  forjvillful  neglect  of  duty 
or  malfeasance  in  oflice. 
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i      &ctof  uliflll  nx't^Jv(*  ail  j^iiiiuiil  *<iikiry  of  twi-lvi'  liundrrd  ddlhtf, 
— rf  eilmll  likrwite**  Uv  ull^jwtHJ  pd  jmid  hi-  nocecv^iy  liav^^liiii 

I  in  the  dij^rbargo  tjf  Kb  offlrlid  diilk*. 

;.  S,  l«  fjii^^.  lUc  work  uf  irw"|»efik>ri  *if  Xhv  miiii^  luay  W  pyi^t^-n  :  '  I 

-—..^Jitv^dt  the  BUn  hc.«ft.'by  divLdtHJ  itUo  Iwy  LnsuiH'Uon  dte^lricL4«  tliC«  u.  : 

^divkion  of  ibi         tkvillo  ji^nd  Kn^^bvilU*  mitriMir],  whirh  cxtt^Qdi  ficim  LfjuL^xiik', 

kicky,  to  Na»h        ,  Tifiinc«*H>i?,  bfiTje  the  divMon  liur  hoi w eon  tlhom.    Thai  j«rt 

Btait'  wi*Ht.  uf  iuirdiiiJ  milruiid  luiri<Wll  ht*  known  Ufi  ibt^  tIrHi,  or  wtut^m.  dMmi, 

hat  p:\rl.  i  iist  ^^d  wi.id  line*  i=lmlJ  Ue  known  iis  tlic*  F«HH>nd,  or  c«w»t*^ni,  disljrirL     But, 

lOViT  )h'  mav  dft'ru  it  ftdvimiilflo  lodo  w*,  th*-  Hiirf  inmM^t*fr  of  rnin*.^  pi»y  divJ<li' 

tiwU^rn  dttilnt  L  into  two  diMriclu,  lUti»  nuikinij  tUn-v  iiw|MH'tio£i  dbtrirt^  in  ill 

fft  the  (iaj*it«lfint  itiripf*  loin  wbAll  ronidt*  m  tin*  wtsUTti  dii^trict  and  hll^^*  iia  hi* 

cM  &^i|;iiinrnt  (htf  mftpHlhin  of  iW  n^^l  iiuntiH  ll>riv>of ;   cmtt  i^hall  n^iflr  in  and 

•A  hid  mptK'iiil  Work  tnt»  iuHot'clioii  of  the  fi»al  minfu  of  tUt»  i^LetU^ni.  tir  -t^K^nd, 

et;  iiud  oiR*  jduill  wurk  iw  IxUh  diMrit'U<»  1151  tht*  rhief  tnifpix'Ujr  mny  din^fi .     Wlttn- 

lh»>  HuH  inn|>c*rtur  nmy  dn'^m  it  oxiKnli^mt  to  di\ido  fno  »f?r<md  diwtriof  intuivrn 

i^te,  ht'  inlyil]  ivt^ign  i>fii*  <d  tho  ii>4MiMjin1  Ln«poe(oTO  io  work  in  tli**  I  bird  di*<tnct 

Uiii)^  tbtTtifrom*  enj  tluil  Liiob  **f  tl"^  ibii*M  iij^»i«innt  infiwctuna  (ami  th**  two  «ddi- 

■aI  imn?<  hrrrin  pmvidfd  fur  m  v,»*v  »  pm\  i*lt'd  for  hy  bxw)  j«hall  It^vi^ 

]«n  uf  a  di?*tri«i ;   bur  all  tbo  t\i^ »«  mIiaU  bioot  to  lh»*  rab's  and  M.'^uUli(.iu 

dowti  hy  the  chit*!  ii  a  ulnct  of  iho  oHicf  of  ttii«p*  rt*>r  uf 

«»  &tid  wbt!nrv(»r  thi  »-  n  it  upm»i*uy%  in  tht*  imcrrT*!  i»f 

lent  euporvimon  of  rb*  ^^  <^  ^.  ipbjy  the  »m'k'**iof  !m'ot»f*»(  til 

^  iii!Hie«t4ni«  ul  tilt*  ^mi         i«  Ul  "^'1  ;»)?  dif^trii:!,  or  wbt*i}evt.T  hf  nuiv 

n  ii  di'drwbb'  in  tbi'  int^rn^t  iji  i4  n  lo  t*»mf«franty  f  liAugi* mwi^iftmi* 

onn  dj:4nri  ii>  sirn^tlirTj  hn  nhal  '  >«►  tv>  do, 

L\  it.  Tilt*  owiit'r,  »s;c*nL  or  up^r*  t  miiH'  m  tbiM  8 tali*  at  whieb  the- 

!fH  un*  paid  bv  wins  hi  i!ibiiU  pro  ^  tiuitjibk'  sind  arrynitf*  !*r"ib«  i  .p        | 

(Frigbinjj  of  tJm  f%«A,\  for  wbirJT  <>  h©  paid;  and  wbf*ri  <^  1 

b^Lwt^tMi  thi"owiu*r.  iiirttiil or o^,,  .  esnd  thoniint'rtt  empt*',-  ' 

*  i«s  It*  tbt?  iiiinirjirY  or  tTijiiu iiy  t.*  *.,-^  .  *  ti«c»tion i*lwill  bc^  rofcrr*  d  u>  uw        j 

r  Still o  irif^ptnlor  of  jruFins,  who<K>  duty  it  *  \o  inflpt^fl  and  t^^i  »mid  *<t*b.«  m 

-pn-on  or  by  an  a»»t»«tant  in»*p<?wnop  tA  mln<»,  w^^..^  <an  pmfUesibb*  m  ■        .  /  noti*      j 

ijfiitinn;  iind  fflnujld  wnid  inftp(?i  tor  find  ibe  8ral(*t«  iimcrnml*^  or  di  I  the 

Ijfirit  nJnsiUril  in  '■:i'.-    .,1  -i--.-]----!  *,-.  .i..ii-.,^  >..,r;'    i..,„i,.^ii  ,..  i;i\   ■  .^^  ,.j. 

o])erat<»r  nf  iho  mine  and  said  nralos  phall  forthwith  ])e  repaired  and  made  accurate  (ir 
aicuratc  scab's  substituti'd  lliercfnr.  Any  owner,  airent  or  oj)erut<»r  of  a  coal  mine  wh<. 
reluses  nr  lails  to  comply  with  insiriiclions  to  render  bin  mine  scales  accurate  shall  hi* 
giiihy  of  a  misdemeanor  and.  on  conviction,  nhall  })e  lined  not  les8  than  five  dollari 
nor  more  than  fifty  dollars, 

Skc.  a.  All  mines  known  to  tronerale  lire-damp  or  explosive  pa«  shall,  as  nearly  as 
praciicahle,  be  inspected  every  sixty  days;  and  tlie  chief  inspector  of  mines  is  herel»v 
directed  to  ])rociire  the  most  elHcient  and  modern  appliances  and  instruments,  includ- 
ing a  Shaw  or<  tlier  ecpially  ellicient  p\s  t(»stcr,  for  delecting  and  estimating  the  amoiiht 
of  explosive  iras  in  the  mines,  the  same  to  be  ]>aid  for  upon  the  order  of  the  inspe<tor. 
ai)pr»ve(l  ])y  the  irovenior.  and  they  shall  be  the  property  of  the  State. 

Sk(  .  5.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corjK>ration.  or  any  agent,  er 
employee  of  same,  to  sell  or  furnish  any  oil  to  be  used  for  illinninating  purposes  in  coi^l 
mines  in  this  StiUe,  unless  the  same  shall  have  been  inspected,  approved  and  certified 
as  hereinafter  provided;  and  any  person,  firm  or  corporaticm,  or  the  agent  or  employee 
(►f  same,  violating  the  ]>rovisions  of  this  section,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdeameanor  and 
fined  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  lifty  dollars  for  the  first  offense;  and  for  each  sub- 
sequent offense  shall  be  lined  not  less  than  lifty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars. 

Skc.  (J.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  inspector  of  mines,  in  person  or  by  an  assl-^t- 
ant  inspector  of  minei^.  to  ins])ect  all  miners'  oil  or  ecpiivalent  material  used  for  illumi- 
nating purp«K^es  in  coal  mines,  and  when  said  oil  compli(«with  the  reciuirements  and 
tests  of  the  seventh  section  of  this  act,  he  shall  stencil,  or  otherwise  plainly  mark,  each 
barrel,  cask  or  package  in  which  it  is  contained  substantially  as  follows:     ''Approved 

tiiis day  of by  Inspector • ."  the  blanks  to  be  blledout 

with  the  date  and  name  of  the  inspector  making  the  inspection;  but  if  the  oil  does 
not  come  up  to  the  said  reipiirements  and  tests,  tlie  l)arrel.  cask  or  package  sliall  l>eso 
marked  substantially  as  follows:  "  Rejected  for  illuminating  purposes  in  the  coal  mines 

of  the  State  of  Kentucky  this day  of by  inspector /' 

the  blanks  to  be  tilled  out  with  the  date  and  name(»f  the  person  making  the  inspection. 
A  record  shall  be  kept  in  the  office  of  the  chief  inspector  of  mines,  showing  tiie  num- 
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ber  of  barrels  or  oilier  packages  or  gallons  inspected,  wliether  apprf*ved  ut  rejected,  and 
giving  date,  place  of  business  and  name  of  the  person,  firm  or  corporation  for  whom 
inspection  was  made.  • 

Sec.  7.  The  requirements  and  testis  which  will  authorize  theapproNTil  provided  for  in 
the  preceding  section  are  as  follows:  It  shall  be  a  pure  animal  or  vegetable  oil  or  other 
materixd  as  free  from  smoke  and  bad  odor  and  of  equal  merit  as  an  dluminant  as  pure 
animal  or  vegetable  oil,  and  not  the  product  or  by-product  of  rosin.  The  oil  must  be 
tested  at  sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Its  specific  gravity  must  not  exceed  twenty-four 
degrees  Tagliabue.  The  test  must  be  maae  in  a  glass  jar  one  and  live-tenths  inches  in 
width  and  seven  inches  in  depth.  Should  the  oil  to  be  tested  be  below  forty-five 
degrees  Fahrenheit  in  temperature,  it  must  be  heated  until  it  reaches  eighty  degrees 
Fahrenheit;  and  should  the  oil  be  at  or  over  forty-five  degrees  Falirenheit,  b\it  below 
sixty  degrees,  it  must  be  raised  to  a  temperature  of  seventy  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and 
then,  after  being  well  shaken,  it  is  to  be  allowed  to  cool  gradually  to  a  temperature  o{-^ 
sixtv  dejjrees  Fahrenheit  before  finally  being  tested.  In  testing  the  gravity  of  the  oil,^ 
the  'Tagliabue  hydrometer  must  be,  when  possible,  read  from  below,  and  the  last  line 
which  appears  under  the  surface  of  the  oil  shall  be  regarded  as  the  true  reading. 
Should  tne  oil  be  opaque  or  turbid,  one-half  of  the  capillary  attraction  shall  be  deemed 
and  taken  as  the  true  reading.  When  the  oil  is  testea  under  diihcult  circumstances,  an 
allowance  of  one-half  a  degree  may  be  made  for  possible  errors  in  parallax  before  con- 
demning the  oil  for  use  in  the  mine.  All  oil  or  other  material  used  for  illuminating 
purposes  in  mines  shall  be  contained  in  barrels,  casks  or  packages  branded  conspicu- 
ously with  the  name  of  the  dealer,  the  specific  gravity  and  date  of  shipment. 

Sec.  8.  The  inspection  herein  provided  for  snail  be  made  at  all  reasonable  times  and  • 
places  on  request  of  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  engaged  in  selling  or  furnishing  * 
illuminating  oil  for  use  in  the  coal  mines  of  this  State. 

Sec.  9.  Miy  person  using  any  barrel,  cask  or  package  marked  with  the  inspector's 
appn>val  for  tne  storage  of  any  other  oil  than  that  which  was  contained  therein  at  the 
time  said  barrel,  cask  or  package  was  so  marked,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
punished  asprovided  in  the  fifth  section  of  this  act. 

Sec  10.  Tnere  shall  be  provided  for  the  office  of  inspi^ctor  of  mines  all  the  instni- 
ments  and  appliances  necessary'  for  carrjang  out  the  provisions  of  this  act.  which  shall 
be  paid  for  on  the  order  of  the  chief  inspector,  approved  by  the  governor,  and  which 
shpll  l)elong  to  the  State. 

ApproviKl  March  21,  1906. 

LOUISIANA. 

A'CTS  OF  190(). 
Act  No.  5. — Assignment  of  wages. 

Section  1.  No  sale,  transfer  or  assignment  of  salar>'  or  wages  of  an  employee  to  be 
earned  in  the  future,  that  is  subst^quent  to  the  date  of  said  sale,  transfer  or  assignment, 
shall  be  valid  or  binding  upon  the  employer  unhvss  the  said  employer  shall  consent 
to  same  in  writing. 

Sec  2.  In  the  event  of  any  employee  of  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  make 
a  sale,  transfer  or  assignment  of  any  salary  or  wages  to  be  earned  in  the  future,  to 
any  person,  firm  or  corp>oration,  that  the  employer  c^n  in  no  manner  or  form  be  held 
responsible  unless  said  employer  shall  have  consented  in  writing  to  said  sale,  transfer 
or  aseignment. 

Approved  June  15,  1906. 

Act  No.  13  (Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  constitution). — Inspection 
of  factories — Appointment  of  female  inspectors. 

Section  1.  The  following  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  State  [shall]  be 
submitted  to  the  electors  of  the  State  at  the  next  jjfeneral  election  for  representatives 
in  Congress  to  be  holden  on  the  4th  [Gth]  day  of  November,  1906,  to-wit:  Article  210 
of  the  coiLstitution  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  *  *  *  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to 
allow  the  apiM)intment  or  election  to  oflTice  of  factor^'  insp<»ctors.  of  either  male  or 
female  persons,  as  provided  for  by  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the  employment 
of  chilclren,  young  persons  and  women  in  certain  cases,  and  to  provide*  penalties  for 
violations  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,"  adopted  bv  the  general  assemblv  at  its  session 
of  the  year  1906. 

Approved  June  22,  1906. 

(The  above  amendment  was  adopted  NoveinlK»r  6,  190(>.) 


t        mHAt   *>/    tmttun    titfd   t'hild/*n     Agt    limit  -lionrs    of  te^bot — 

TO?t  Jp  No  bftv  umli'r  ihc  agi*  uf  iwulvc  ytHirt*^  uiul  no  girl  uii«J<t  l\w  ag^  *jf 
n  yi«kin,  i^lwlf  ho  cmjjloyi^i  in  niiv  fneUiry^  mil!,  'wnn^Uout^e,  wt>rkj«shop,  or 
.at'tunng  t'HlnhliHliiiir'nt  wKi*rf*  fhi'  miuuirtirfnro  tif  j*ny  g*KKl>i  wljftti?ver  i&  ourkii 
.'  wlic*r<*  liny  tfiitwli^  aro  pn^paro'J  foriiiiinnfiieUinng. 

'\  2*  No  rhiltl  or  pf^rwrm  nricl<  r  tho  ajt*'  I'f  t^igUtr^'n  yt*siri^,  Ami  no  woman,  »hsill  ho 

yod    ill  unv   fMt-try^   iviill,    wart'hoii*-*-,    w<Mk/'h(>p,    rlntbin^,   drnasoiakipg  m 

i^ry  (iitublimum-nt.  vr  wnv  pbu'f*  wltfrt'  dn*  j ii tin ti fart ur*-*  of  uny  kind  of  g«:toui»  m 

1  un,  tar  whiTf  »ny  g<ni<fiH  an-  pn'pari'd  for  nj*innfatinring,  for  a  period  longd 

411  iivcmtft^  oi  ti'ii  liniirw  in  a  tlay,  or  i-ixtv  hourK  in  iiny  wf*ek,  sina  at  litwt  tm<^ 

'^tdl  ^Jt*  ull*nv4'd  in  iIk'  hilxir  ptTiwI  of  t*iifVi  ^luv  ftirdiiinor» 

:i-  Every  prnwpu  wlio  ah  nil  pniploy  any  ivimxlv  in  itny  fae^Uiry,  mUl,  wjwdicjusc^, 

■tiirvnjf  (^-tivblishmt'nt^  wurk^hop,  or  s^'ton;*,  hIuiM  pn  »v  uk<  wuilahlr     r;  f  -    rbair*, 

.^ln'5,  tov  tli*»  nt^i*  ^»J  tbt'  iiiuiili'H  mi  */mj>luyi.'i^  which  sliidl  bo  i*^*  i  H»  b<j 

rfibk*  to  taiid  vmpioyn''^,  nnd  sibrdl  pcrmU  thy  iijse  of  wucli  &*,*ttta.  fiui:.      :     ■.  nchca 

-K'ln  wbon  fboy  urn  rurf  niKVf^ftirily  mgagfx!  in  the  a**tiv«*  dntim  for  wbifh  tJii?y 

niployi'd, 

c,  -l/Evert'  iacrory,  mill.  miinufruUiHnf:  (*f!tnbJUhm*mt.  work-^liop,  wurebouw 

KPn  in  wbi^'h  lisn  or  more  p«*f>itini*  arf*  inn|jbtyf'd,  miti  f^vf-ry  &n^h  tniitiUition  in 

li  iwiMtr  nM>r<* rhildrtn,  ynuug  pi^nwrn?*.  or  womVn.  im*  tnnploy(*il, nhall  hv dupnlie*! 

fit^jpt^f  wmh  iind  (Ini'HHinjf  riMiiiis.  iiwi  kv[H  iii  a  tb/anly  HUtti*  and  irin.*  frtun  eiHuvk 

fri>m  any  dnun*  privy,  or  "ttbir  nuismimv,  and  ^ball  be  ]»n>vidr*<l,  witbiu  riii- 

aeci'WHi,  wilb  i>  MiHUirnt  uufMbiTi'l'  pnipir  wuft-r<!iK*i.'l>«,  utrtb  clo*<i>i>i4)r  piivu^, 

J  ft*LkW.inalilt»  u^v  !*l  tbt'  pi:rN>iu*  t'lnphiyi^l  LLcroin.  nt  ti*n^i  imrj  of  Kucb  <  Iom^^i  l<jf 

.Wf'»iy-bv<'  pt-riion^  i^tnph>yiHl,  and  wbcttvi-r  two  or  nntr*^  urrs<>na,  ami  one  nr 

foinal^  perponi*t  ar*'  i'mpbiyiHl  fw  afon-mifl.  a  ^ntbricnt  nuniljiM'  vi  t*t'\>AT»t*^  &t\tl 

I'l  \Viitt*r-i'!L»Bt*t*it  tMrili  rhi^i4*«  vr  privi^***,  t^lmll  bt»  provi(l*xl  for  tht*  une  of  rudi 

nd  pUiinly  ?»  dotsij^'nated,  uruj  no  punwui  i«hall  h*  ull*jw*.il  tu  as*-  any  *inrh  dyniH 

v^y  .Wi^riril  tn  ptr^ms  of  tin-  of btT  m'\* 

*  5,  Bltiirwiiy»4  viiih  HibmUudiul  liioitl  ntilK  I'ball  Im  prcjvhled  in  faciorivv.  iiiilLi, 

HMnnfwetnrinii^  t^e^tublinhnRnit*,  for  ih<*  bi?il^r  mt^iy  of  pL^rrtonff  tjnjploytvj  ju  mdd 

iiHvibli?^baicnt>i.     Wbpvc\t^r  ptiu  tiiuiblo  the  floorE*  of  t^ni  b  e^tahUsbnieiiL^  sbuH  piwiiisj 

bolted,  or  f:isl(Mie(l  durin«r  working'  hours. 

Si:c.  (J.  In  incorporatod  cities  i\nd  towns  tho  mayor,  v.  itli  the  consent  of  the  i-ouncil, 
and  in  })arishes  tlie  police  jury,  sliail  appoint  a  iiictory  ins})ector.  who  may  he  either 
male  or  female,  to  see  that  the  regulations  of  this  act  are  ob.-erved,  and  also  to  prosecute 
all  i)ersons  who  shall  violate  the  same.  Such  inspector  shall  be  paid  a  salary  of  net 
more  than  seven  hundred  and  hfl  v  dollars  (•'rToO)  ])er  annum.  Said  factory  inspectors 
are  hereby  emi)owered  to  visit  and  inspect,  at  all  reasonable  hours,  the  factories,  mills, 
manufarturini;  establishments.  w<»rk.'^hoi)s  and  other  establishments  in  tliis  State, 
where  the  manufacture  of  «:oods  is  carried  on.  and  all  stores  employing  ten  or  more 
persons.  It  shall  also  be  the  dutv  of  the  factorv  inspectors  to  enforce  all  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  and  to  j)rose(  ute  for  all  vi(»lations  of  the  sanu'  before  any  magistrate,  in  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdictioii  in  this  State,  in  tlie  city  or  town,  in  which  the  s;u(l 
inspector  is  appointed  and  in  which  he  exercises  his  })owers, 

Skc.  7.  Any  i)erson  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  i)rovisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  an  oi'fense  lor  each  violati(»n  thereof,  ami  upon  conviction  for  the  same,  shall 
be  i>unished  }>y  a  line  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  twenty-live  dollars,  or  by 
imprisonment  in  the  parish  jail  (parish  ])rison  in  New  Orleans)  not  more  than  thirty 
days.  (»r  both,  in  the  discretion  ol  the  <(>urt. 

Skc.  i).  The  word  "  i)erson  "  wherever  used  in  this  act  sliall  be  deemed  to  mean  fimis 
and  corporations  as  well  as  individuals. 

Si:('.  1 1.  This  act  shall  apply  only  to  cities  and  towns  in  this  State  having  a  popula- 
tion of  ten  thousand  or  more  jKjrsons  and  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  January  1st, 
1007.  Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  domestic  or  agri- 
cultural laborers  or  industries. 

Ap])roved  June  29,  lOOG. 

A  ( T  N  u .  51 . — Coti  tracts  of  c  m  ploy  men  t —  Violation — Interference, 

Section*  1.  Whoever  sliall  willfully  violate  a  hire,  tenant  or  share  contract,  condi- 

*oned  on  the  cultivation  of  land  in  this  State,  upon  the  faith  of  which  contract  money 

oods  liave  been  advanced,  by  leaving  the  employ  of  the  ))erson  or  abandoning  the 

I,  the  subject  of  the  contract,  without  first  tendering  to  the  person  by  whom  said 
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jf>o<I<  wT)j«  AclvanetHl.  the  umoun t  of  tiiuiiey  or  the*  valur    ''  -  ^  rl«  olilained ; 

shrill  no  dei^nicil  guilty  of  a  misclcuieiinorand  upon  coiiviolinn  ili  i  l>n  (iiiod  in 

H  '?um  liut  Jes<  than  ten  ($10)  dollars  iior  more  limn  two  htuidri^il  -  ,  .liars,  aiul  in 
default  of  the  payment  of  the  ihie  Bhall  be  impriBcmed  m  tlie  pAris«h  jaii  for  not  more 
ihon  uinetv  dayi?  at  the  discretion  of  \he  court* 

Stv.  2.  "tVboever  t<ha]l  willfully  inktrfere  with,  entitle  away,  iuiimidate  or  induee  a 
hired  person,  tetiant  or  nhare  hand  to  leave  the  Morvice  of  tiie  emfdoyer  or  to  ahiindon 
the  land  the  subject  of  the  rozitraet ,  or  who  shall  knowirigly  take  info  his  emi>loy  any 
stirh  pers<jii  hofore  (ho  expiration  of  tlie  conlrart,  kLjU  be  rleeined  *>uilty  of  a  min^ 

denietmor  un<l  upon  ronv  '■ ^'^11  he  hneii  in  a  sum  not  len-^  fhnn  ten  (llO)  dolljtrs 

nor  more  th;in  two  hundr-  li>llars  for  ea»  h  offence,  and  .sludl  be  liable  in  a  etvil 

iu*tioii  for  diiUia^OH  li>  duvu  :iiouni  of  any  debt  due  by  K\id  hired  perwju,  tenant 

or  share  hand  to  the  person,  who  kud  made  the  advancefi. 

Sec.  3.  Any  per?<on  Likirie  advantage  of  the  provifions  of  thifr  art  who  shall  falsely 
or  fraudiilontly  cuuw  the  arrest  of,  or  oiherwis*?  unlawfully  detiuu  a  hired  person, 
tenunt  or  sthiirc  hmKb  who  has  not  vioJiited  the  tontrart,  or  after  it?  expiration,  i?ueh 
perron  t^huU  be  tftiilty  of  a  miJ^demeanorand  upon  conviel.ion  r^hall  he  fined  in  a  sum  not 
le?^  than  tw<r  hundred  <^2(M>)  dollan*  iu»r  niure  thun  five  hundred  ($5<K»)  dollars  or 
inijirlwnment  f<rr  not  let^  than  thirty  dayt  nor  more  ihun  pixty  days. 

t>vx\  'b  *  *  *  Xone  of  the  penalties  pre.'^eribed  by  this  aet,  shall  apply  to  any 
fanning  oon tract  which  nuiy  be  ni;ule  tnr  n  ^n»rii>d  Inui-er  (huh  on<^  y«^ar. 

Approved  July  2,  190*k 

MARYLAND. 


Cfl  AFTER   192*- 


ACT8  OF  im^. 
-Hants  o/ktbor  infmtonn- 


-  Em  plowmen  f  of  chil/it  > 


SEtTio-N  1.  Section  1  of  article  100  of  the  Code  of  Public  Genenil  Law**  of  Maryland, 
title  **Work  hours  of,  in  factories/'  as  amended  by  clinpter  60(i  ^f  the  Actrf  of  the 
General  Aa^embly  nf  Maryland  for  lft02,  i^  hereby  repealed  and  reenacted^  with  aniend- 
nietiti*,  sli  9i»  to  read  an  lollows; 

Hection  4.  No  proprietor,  owner,  (superintendent,  uuinagerj  or  foremiin,  or  other 
mbordinate  or  aiienl  of  any  mill.  fact<»ry,  workr^hop,  ofhce,  restaurant,  hoteb  apitrt- 
lionl  housij,  ^lto^e,  teleplioite  «»r  tolctrraph  nfhrc.  or  other  estAbJi^hment  or  business 
bhaU.  after  the  hrst  du)j  of  Septend>er,  \n  the  year  lOOti.  employ  fi^r  wagoj^  or  hire,  or 
retain  in  employment  in  any  -uch  mill,  factory,  workshop,  olDce,  reM^inrant,  hoteli 
apartment  houi^e,  ntcre,  telephone  <»r  telf^Taph  olRcej  or  other  es^tiibliflhnient  or  buei- 
nc^,  any  person  or  persitn.s  under  twelve  (12)  yetir?  of  age,  except  in  the  ctnintietJ, 
from  June  1st  to  Octol>er  15th,  in  every  year, 

Sbc.  2.  Certain  new  i^ections  in  come  in  after  naid  section  4  and  U*  be  known  «w 

trtions  5,  fi,  7,  H,  9,  10,  lb  12  and  13,  are  hereliy  added  to  said  article  lOO  of  the  mid 
5ode  of  Pub  lie  ft  en  era  I  Laws  of  Maryland,  the  same  to  read  a^  foUows: 

Section  5.  No  child  between  the'ag^e  t.f  twelve  (12)  and  i^ixteen  (IG)  shall  bo 
employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  any  olHce?,  Oi^tabl ishment  or  buKinesa 
mentionetl  in  the  preceding  j<ectiun  unles^s  the  per^ju  or  corporation  employing'  hini 
Of  her  produces  ami  keeps  on  fde  and  acce^iblc  t^i  the  inspectors  authorize'l  by  thia 
act  and  the  attemlance  c^flicer  of  the  public  j^cIiooIp,  an  emptoyniont  permit,  and  keep 
a  complete  lift  of  all  Ptich  chihlren  employed  therein  on  lile,  and  in  the  cai5e  of  children 
etopLtyed  in  faotorie?*,  workwhop!",  nmL*!  t ir  m&*^*!en)^er  f>erv'ice,  a  duplicate  of  said  list 
shall  be  coiii^picuou-^ly  post«d  near  the  principal  entrance  oi  the  building  in  wddch 
mich  children  are  employed. 

Sec.  <i.  The  cin[»Ioynicnt  permit  for  all  employment.*;  in  Baltimore  City  under  tho 
provi^ion.^  of  tbi.s  act  ^liall  be  iHMued  by  the  Maryland  Bureau  <if  8  tat  in  lie?  and  Infornm- 
lifkU.  and  for  cmph>yment  in  other  citioMor  in  the  counticw  of  this  State,  by  any  member 
of  tho  btiard  of  health  or  principal  health  ofhcer  of  the  city  or  cotinty  in  which  the 
employinent  i>*  sought. 

8ec.  7.  The  empfoymenl  permit  fihiilt  not  be  issue^l  unle^satiefuctnry  evidence  is 
fumirihed  by  *;  fed  traui^crint  of  the  certificate  of  birth  or  bapti^'^m  of  such 

rvrordi*.  nr  tne  re^i^'ter  of  birth,  or  the  albdavit  of  the  parent 
Kui  if  the  child,  whicli  latter  atliihivjt  bhidl  be  required,  h()wever, 
tihcfl  bv  the  proper  authotiric-^  tliat  the  birth  certificnte  .^bowing 
Ijri.    ,  .1 1  liirth  oi  Huch  child  i>  rua  on  recortl,  which  alhdavii  must  be  taken 

L*t<*ro  the  otlicer  i.^suinjii  the  onvplo)Ti»ent  permit,  who  ia  hereby  authori/ed  and 
pmiired  t<i  administer  such  oath  and  who  t^hnll  not  demopd  or  receive  a  fee  therefor. 

oec.  »,  Tho  employment  permit  shall  read  aa  follows: 


child,  or  oihe 

I  or 


I 


Tim  birUi  eertlticate  icivinff  tUo  i\am«?,  dale  ftud  plac^  frf ; —  {o 

l^biM)  1,4  otUi€ht*d  httrt*U>,     (H  llit'ft*  be  urt  birth  f_*^ru  Rente,  then  &  ceriiJjcale  ti>  ibat 
#J!erl»  N  r,,  ths^t  Iher**  b  mtnu  fr<>ru  I  hi*  pmpor  niitU^iritk***  tif  the  city  or  c«  ^unly  wbtfe 

flttid  cbild  \vuri  btim>  whiill  lie  at  tin  hod*  j     Thi*  c'»Ttirii^;s  that  1  am  ihe Ikther, 

nuither,  gimrdiiui  ur  cunlinlittu  of  — - — - — ^ — -  (uanie  of  oUiidi  and  th^i  (ho  ciralif; 

w*ui  bitfn  lit  — (namo  of  u^wn  (ir  mix)  in  ihe  t'cmnly  uf (mmo  of  counly) 

Aitd  Slate  Lif  — ^ 1  *Ji^  ^^f^  '-^-  daj*  nf^— ,  m  ycsar  -— ^  arid  la  ti«>w ^^ — - 

(numht^r  of  )  twu*  aiitl  uiuiiilix)  lAd,    8igni*tur«  ui  tbiber,  mother,  guajdiswi  tur 

ciw»tAHlian.) 

Hijs'nalure  uf child* 

(Ihito.) 

Thc'TP  ji*^r?Mjndly  appcyarfd  bc^for*;  tue  thti  tthvivi-tifiiiieti  (nuine  of  futber.  moUwf, 
gugfdtait  or  cus^Uniifkn  >>0  ^^^d  miide  t4ith  thai  tUn  nfntf^^ian^  rcrtilicalc  by  (hue  ur  hnj 
ilffl)«d,  i»  Uiic^  l^J  iho  beHl  ^>f  ihl^  ur  her)  kivuwled^i*  and  belief 

1  litsreby  ftpprt*Yci  tin*  fureK"»3g ctfrtihrttte oJ  ^liimie  t>f  cliildj^  height  iU^^ a^d  itjehi*), 
eyo8  (Oilcir),  coT^iplosiim  mir  or  djitkl,  hiilr  (color):  having  n**  siifRrictit  r«^o4oii  iu 
dull  hi  ilml  (he  or  «lie)  hx  of  ^^*t^  tif*e  Iheri'in  eerlilkid  I  hereby  certify  tbal  (he«jrdi»j 
can  rtiad  at  &i»;tbl  anri  vvrite  h»gibly  j*ijii|>U*  t?eu  ti?nt'i'«  hi  thv  EtigUwh  UtJiniii^e.  m»d  iliat 
(be  ur  ^he)  ht*^  reaWieil  \}w.  imrmal  devifhumnTnt  of  a  chihl  i>f  (hU  or  her)  ajje,  aiid  i<»  ia 
&«njnd  bLnxUb  and  ij^  pbyf^ieHlly  abk*  ti*  perJorni  tlif^  wurk  v\  bieh  (bt*  or  wei  iiilea«l9 

tiJ  dil* 

Tltin  rrrtideat*^  bclrtncia  lo  (nanif  of  chil<l  in  wh«n*  belialf  it  Ih  dr>iwn)  nnd  bt  Ut  Iw* 
surrendered  lo  (hiiu  or  her)  whenever  (be  or  hbe)  leave**  the  Hi  r vice  of  (he  eor|Hirwikitt 
or  employer  holding  tho  came;  but  ij  mit  daiiiKHl  by  mid  ehild  within^  thirty  d»yi 
froin  siieh  time  it  shall  bi-  rchirrifd  to  Ihi^  Maryhnid  BuT*tjtu  of  Stat istirB  and  lTifuri*KL- 
tiofi  {\i  the  employ  metit  l>e  in  Haiti  more  City)  or  I  lie  b*)ard  of  hiu*»ilLU  of  prisjcipd 
htnihlj  ofljetTiiftif  ibe  omploymeut  l>e  iu  uuy  of  tho  roiuitie»  or  ullii^r  eitk^  tJuLii*k 
(►f  llfibiiiiote  City). 
Signature  of  (per!»>n  aiitburixed  lo  prtnvand  mga  with  olbriabl  chaE&etl^r or  liuthcirily.) 

Bute . 

A  duplicate  of  each  eiuploynient  pfTmit  ahall  be  fdti  d  out  and  kept  t^n  fib*  by  thf 
Miirylund  PoFronu  of  Stat iHli^i*  ami  liifiirrnulurrt  or  In^it^l  of  bi-idlhor  pririf  ip;d  tn'.*lih 
ollirer  of  the  county  or  city  outside  of  iJaltimore  <'ity,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Sec.  9,  Whoever  einploys  a  child  in  violation  of  the  proviyions  of  this  act,  and  wli.- 
evcr  bavin*,'  untlcr  bin  or  her  contn»l  a  child,  permits  such  child  to  be  employe<l  in 
violiiiion  of  ilie  |)rovisions  of  tliis  act,  shall  for  such  offense  be  fined  not  less  than  tlvf 
(5)  nor  more  than  fifty  (iNjO)  dollars,  and  whoever  continues  to  employ  any  child  in 
violation  of  the  j)r<)\  isioiis  of  tliif^  act,  afl<'r  iM'ing  notilied  bv  an  inspector  authorizKl 
l>y  tliis  act  or  an  attendance  otlicer  of  the  public  scliools,  shall  for  every  day  then'ufttT 
tliat  sui'h  «'mployni«'iit  continues  be  (in<'(l  not  less  than  li\'e  (5)  nor  more  than  twenty 
($'J())  (Inllais.  A  failure  to  pnxhiee  to  au  inspector  authorized  by  this  act  or  an  attenJ- 
aive  ollicor  of  ill!'  pul)lic  s<'liools  any  employment  permit  or  list  reciuired  by  this  art 
shall  be  prima  faeic  evidence  of  illegal  emi)loyinent  (»f  anv  person  wnose  employnienl 
permit  is  not  prmluced,  or  whose  nanu'  is  not  so  listed.  Any  corporation  or  employer 
retaining  any  employment  j)ermit  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  In' 
fined  ten  (SIO)  dollai-s.  Every  jx'rson  authorized  to  sign  the  employment  nerniit 
prescrilxnl  in  this  aet  who  knowingly  certill<'s  to  anv  materially  false  statement  therein 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  (ifly  (.f5())  dollars.  The  chief  of  the  Maryland  Bureau  ef 
Statistics  and  Information  or  any  member  of  the  b»)ard  of  health  or  principal  health 
officer  of  any  county  or  eity  outside  of  Baltimore  City  is  hereby  authorized  to  sign  the 
employment  permit  mentioned  herein  and  to  administer  the  necessary  oath  without 
cost  to  the  ap|)licant. 

Sec.  10.  The  inspectors  authorized  by  this  act  and  the  attendance  officers  of  the 
public  schools  may  visit  any  ofiR-e,  establishment  or  place*  of  business  contemplate<l 
t)y  this  act  throughout  the  State  of  Maryland  and  city  of  Baltimore  and  ascertain 
whether  any  minors  are  employed  tlnrein  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
they  shall  rep(;rt  any  cases  of  such  illegal  einj)loynient  or  other  violations  of  this  art 
to  the  justi<(»  of  the  peace  having  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  locality  whore  such 
illegal  en\ployment  or  other  ^  iolations  of  this  act  occur,  and  which  justices  of  the  peace 
shall  have  full  authority  to  try  and  determine  all  cases  arising  under  this  act.  Insp<K't- 
ors  anthori/ed  by  this  act.  and  the  attendance  officers  of  the  public  schools  may 
require  that  the  employment  permits  and  lists  provided  for  in  this  aet  of  minors 
em]>loyed  in  any  such  ofiice.  establishment  or  business.  Hhall  Im?  produced  for  their 
inspection.  They  shall  als^»  be  authorized  to  recpiin'  a  birth  certificate  or  other  record 
evidence  of  the  date  of  birth  of  anv  child,  which  they  have  reason  to  believe  is  biding 
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employed  contrary  to  the  proviaions  of  this  act,  to  be  produced  bv  either  parents, 

fLiardian  or  custoaian  of  said  child,  and  in  the  absence  of  fluch  record  evidence  of  the 
ate  of  birth  of  such  child,  they  may  require  an  affidavit  fn>m  either  parent,  guardian 
or  custodian  of  such  child  as  to  its  age,  name,  place  and  date  of  birth. 
Sec.  12.  This  act  shall  not  include  farm  labor. 

Sec.  3.  All  acts  or  i)arts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  be  and  the  same  are  hereby 
repealed. 
Approved  March  30,  190G. 

CuAPTER  228. — Exemption  of  wages — Unlanful  assignment  ofclaiim. 

Section  1.  Article  83  of  the  C<j<le  of  Public  General  Laws  of  Maryland.  1888,  is 
amended  by  adding  thereto  a  section  to  be  known  as  section  17  A,  to  come  in  after 
section  17,  an<l  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  17  A.  In  addition  to  being  liable  in  action  of  debt  as  provided  in  sectitjn  15, 
the  person  sending,  assigning  or  transfering  any  claim  for  debt  against  a  resident  of 
this  State  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  said  section  15,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
mis<lemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
filtv  dollars  for  each  offense. 

[^\iQ  section  named  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  citizen  of  the  State  to  assign  or  transfer 
anv  claim  for  debt  against  a  resident  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  having  such  claim 
coftected  outside  the  State  with  the  intent  of  depriving  the  debtor  of  the  right  to  have 
his  personal  earnings  or  property  exempt  fR)m  application  to  the  payment  of  his  debts 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  State  law,  where  both  liarties  are  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  courts  or  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  State.] 

Approved  March  30,  1906. 

C'h A PT E R  309 .  —  Assifjnm eii i  of  rrages. 

Section'  1.  Artic^lc  8  of  the  Codi*  of  Public  Clcneral  Laws,  title  "Assignment  of 
clioses  in  action,"  *  *  *  is  hereby  ikmended  by  a<lding  thereto  certain  sections, 
to  fallow  section  10  of  said  article,  to  be  known  as  sc*ctions  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17 
and  18,  and  to  rea<l  as  follows: 

Section  11.  No  assignment  of  wages  or  salary  shall  be  valid  so  a/?  to  vest  in  the 
assignee  any  beneficial  interest,  either  at  law  or  in  equity,  unless  such  assignment 
be  in  writing,  signed  by  the  assignor  and  acknowledged  in  ])ereon  by  him  or  her  before 
a  justice  of  the  peace  in  and  for  th(^  city  or  county,  as  the  case  mav  be,  in  which  the 
assignor  resides,  and  entered  on  the  same  day  by  said  justice  of  tlie  peace  upon  his 
docket;  and  unless  further,  within  three  days  from  the  execution  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  said  assignment  a  true  ami  complete  copy  thereof,  txjgether  with  the  certin- 
cates  of  its  acknowledgment,  be  served  upon  the  person,  firm  or  corporation  by  whom 
said  wages  or  salary  are  due  or  to  become  due,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  summons 
in  chancery  is  now  required  by  law  to  be  sen'(?d:  Provided,  hoiverer^  That  no  assignment 
of  wages  or  salary  by  a  married  person  shall  be  valid  unless  the  g«ime  is  also  executed 
and  acknowle<lged  as  above  by  the  assignor's  wife  or  husband,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Sec.  12.  Pn)of  of  said  service,  as  provided  for  in  the  preceding  section,  shall  be  by 
an  admission  thereof  in  writing  by  the  person,  finu  or  corix)ration,  his,  their  or  its 
agent  on  the  original  assignment,  which  admission  of  service  shall  also  l)e  entered  by 
said  justice  of  the  peace  upon  his  docket  within  two  days  thereafter. 

Sec.  13.  In  addition  to  said  acknowledj^ment  to  be  ma<le  }>y  said  assignor,  he  or 
she,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  make  affidavit  that  lie  or  she  has  not  paid,  and  will  not, 
directly  or  indirectly,  pay  more  than  the  legal  rate  of  six  per  centum  per  annum  on 
any  sum  borrowed,  or  permit  a  deduction  from  said  sum  so  loaned  to  liim  or  her  at 
the  time  of  said  loan,  or  any  time  thereafter,  of  more  than  a  sum  equivalent  to  six 
per  centum  per  annum  for  the  time  said  loan  is  made. 

Sec.  14.  The  term  "assignment"  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  include  every  assign- 
ment, transfer,  sale,  pledge,  mortgage  or  hypothecation,  however  made  or  attempted, 
of  the  wages  or  salary  of  any  person,  or  of  any  inten^t  therein. 

Sec.  15.  Whenever  any  assignment  of  the'wages  or  salarv  of  any  person  or  persona 
shall  be  given  as  security  for  a  loan  tainted  with  usury,  or  shall  be  given  to  secure  the 
payment  or  fulfillment  of  a  contract  or  the  payment  of  the  principal  or  interest  of  a 
usurious  debt,  such  assignment  shall  be  absolutely  void. 

Sec.  36.  Every  assignment  of  wajares  to  be  earned  in  whole  or  in  part  more  than  six 
(6)  months  from  and  after  the  making  of  such  a.ssi^nment,  shall  be  absolutely  void. 

Sec.  17.  WTienever  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  bring,  or  threaten  to  bring 
any  action  or  suit  to  enforce  any  assignment  of  wages  or  salary  which  has  not  been 
duly  executed,  acknowledged,  sworn  to  and  served  upon  the  employer  in  confonnity 
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witli  UiL'  |>R»vbiim8  <•!  lUi«  act,  ^r  whieh  is  dt?cUuic!d  mvuJid  hy  tlio  prnviniatw  M  lUa 
act,  rnufts  Qf  t*quity  AmU  li;4vi»  full  \Hmer^  U|K*n  thn  appUcatiou  eiUier  ul  llio  ampm 
oi  euch  wiigoa  or  saUrj',  or  ol  ili*»  pL'reon»  l^nn  or  ciir|mriil  )'*n  fmm  whciin  »ufh  wig<^ 
©r  Biliary  ii^,  or  m  ttj  bi^ruim^  duf%  U>  pt*qitituiil!y  i'iij(un  the  threateiud  or  iClem|iUM| 
(^iforeotiit?fit  uf  iiny  i^^ui'li  Awiifnnioni;  tiiiil  Ukt  Wi  that  the  eompLiin^fit  his  iooia> 
pl<^tr  and  arjt'cjuatt.^  r<?nitHly  at  law  shall  o>n»titutc  in*  d<^foiwM2  to  Uie  iiiaiiil^^iunM?^  cif 
a  Biiil  in  rquity  for  the  pur^MX"*!*  nfon^^iM. 
AppriiVi*d  April  ;i,  URMk 

MA8SACHtJ&£XTS* 
AnTO  t)F  1006. 

S  ten  ON  1 .  S  r.*r  t  'u>  n  *** '  v  t*n  t  r*  *  n  t  tf  i  h  af »!  i-  r  ?^  1 1 1  y  dl  v  t  ■  r  >f  t  li  n  Uf\  i  »c«d  I  ji  ws ,  la  a£aeQ4od 
by  rlmpier  iivt*  liuiM.tn'd  afid  tlnrly'tHu."  i*f  \iu*  acly  of  Uio  yvAt  tjinfteen  hufidppd  »£ul 
two  i?*  ii(*roby  further  aini^ndt^d  *  *  *  m  as  Ui  r«*ad  aa  ftdlywrt;  HtxtiiJii  17.  jy 
itiay^'r  nn<\  aldermen  nr  pii4<''*'tm<*n  may  laiik*^  rrgiilatifm^  relative?  to  Uu*  pxi'rtn?»r;  i4 
tlut  trad*.*  ot  iKM^tblurkbig'  by  Jubir>rH  and  tu  ihc  sak*  bv  minort*  <.if  any  gixitl**^  war** 
or  mirdjtuidi**?  tho  smh*  iif  whHt  i?<  pertnitlt'd  by  isi*ctfim  Uflouii,  auu  may  ppr+fiiliit 
bxjHi  Kah'4  (tr  Kuch  Inido,  or  may  rf'qirirr  a  nTtniir  to  obtain  frtjiii  th*-m  a  lin^n^r  ib*TiJ'.r 
la  he  ip^iuud  oil  immn  and  couditicjiu*  proBcribod  in  such  ro^^ubUiijn*^  PfoiuifJ,  Ihni 
in  ihn  i^nsc  iif  peraciun  und<*r  tlit*  m^-*  of  f»urtf*«^ii  y<i*tu^  in  ilio  t  itioB  of  thu  tooAtiuji- 
w*?alth  th*-*  fori>c'>iui?  piwr^r?^  Hlmll  Ihi  v<'>'(fMl  in  and  oxcrrwHl  by  tho  erliool  commit- 
lt?t^  *»f  paid  L'ili*?fc<.  A  jriinor  wlu*  tudlM  wut'h  arllclctt  or  t^xorcWw  1*11  eh  irado  with««t  a 
Hronjif;  tf  ono  m  rt*cjuir*'d  or  who  violatt^  the*  totidition^  of  lits  licciist*  i>r  any  of  ih*- 

Iirovii^innit  of  mid  n^gidatiuna  «hali  be  puniiah^Hi  by  a  line  i^f  not  more  than  t€*n  doLljui 

Approved  Mwcvh  &,  l&OO. 

CiurTER  2M*,  -  FriJ^itf  rfiitn  4^jfnrktne»^Tmlft  rvfrnts  in/nnndfiis, 

h?:(^ioK  J.  Tlio  nropnotor  ot  every  loundry  engaged  m  tlio  casting  of  iron,  bras?, 
Htecl  or  oilier  inetiil,  and  employing  ten  or  more  men,  shall  establish  and  maintain, 
ex( M'pt  in  riticH  (tr  towns  where  to  do  .^.)  would  l)e  imj)metiea))le  by  reaisonof  the  absence 
of  publie  or  juivale  sewerai^e  (jr  of  any  running  water  system,  toilet  room  of  suitable 
si/e  and  (cndidon  fur  the  men  to  change  tlieir  clothes  therein,  and  provided  with 
wash  howls,  sinks  or  i>th('r  suital)le  set  ai)]diances  connected  w^ith  running  hot  and 
col«l  water,  and  also  a  wai«T-closct  connected  with  running  water  and  separated  fnmi 
the  said  loih't  room.  The  said  water-closit  and  toilet  r(M>m  shall  be  connecteil  directly 
with  the  foundry  building,  properly  heated,  ventilated  and  protected,  so  far  a:^  may 
bo  r"'asonal)ly  practicable,  from  the  dcst  of  the  foundry. 

Skc.  2.  W  hocver  fails  to  comply  with  the  pn)visions  of  this  act,  after  being  requested 
so  to  do  by  a  member  of  the  district  police,  shall  be  lined  not  more  than  fifty  dollars 
for  each  offense. 

Approved  April  5,  IIHX). 

<'iiAi'TKK  2S1.      Km i»Uujnn  nf  <>J  cJiiUlrrii— School  ulhiidofur — ITorJl*  o?i  Saturday. 

Sk<ti(^n  1.  The  ability  to  read  at  sight  and  to  write  legibly  simple  Bcntonces  in  the 
English  language,  which  is  required  by  chapter  two  hundred  ana  sixty-seven  of  the 
acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  Jive,  amending  se<-tion  twenty-eight  of  chapter 
one  hundred  and  six  of  the  Revised  Laws,  a,s  a  condition  of  the  employment  of  certain 
minors  in  facl«'ries  or  otherwise,  shall  be  construed  as  meaning,  in  the  year  nineteen 
huiuln-d  and  six.  such  ability  to  read  and  write  as  is  required  for  admission  to  the 
secfmd  grade,  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  seven  such  a.s  is  required  for  admis- 
sion to  the  third  grade,  and  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  eight  and  thereafter 
such  as  is  re(juired  for  admission  to  the  fourth  grade  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  or 
town  in  which  such  minors  live. 

Skc.  2.  Min(»rs  to  whom  the  sai<l  chapter  tw^)  hundred  and  sixty-seven  applies  shall 
be  ])ermitted  io  work  on  Saturdays  between  the  hours  c)f  six  in  the  morning  and  seven 
in  the  eveninK^  in  mercantih^  establishments. 

Approved  April  M,  lOOO. 
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rjiAPTER  ',i7i). —Liiibility  c*f  vtu ploijns  for  injurus  to  ftuployreg. 

SEiTioN  L  Set'lion  tk'Vi.'nty-two  of  ehaptor  i>oe  hundretl  and  fix  of  the  Rcvbed 
LdW«  }8  hcrf?by  amended  *  *  *  so  aa  in  read  tL*  follows:  Se<*tion  72.  If  Iht*  itijury 
described  in  the  prectMling  sei'lion  results  in  llie  di-'alii  of  the  euiploveo,  and  siieh 
death  u  not  insiani^neous  or  is  pre^^eded  by  cont^Ao\ls  suffering,  and  if  there  is  any 
pcrwn  who  wuuld  have  been  entitled  to  bring  an  action  under  the  pruvit«ions  of  ih© 
following  section,  theli^gal  repn?sentjilive3of  ^aid  euiplovee  may,  in  the  action  brtjughtl 
under  the  pnivisionft  uf  the  preeedinj'  c*ec."iion,  recover  damages  for  the  death  in  addi- 
tian  to  thtj4?e  for  th<*  injury;  and  in  the  fiaine  aeiiou  under  a  Beparale  count  at  common 
law,  may  recover  damages  for  conscious  suffering  resulting  fr<:pm  the  same  injury 

Approved  May  8,  HH36. 

Chaptkr  387,— /nt/JifcliVM*  nf  steam  boikrs, 

SEcrnoN  1*  Every  steam  Ivoiler  in  this  Commonwealth,  except  thoec  which,  under 
the  proviBion^^  of  aectiou  seventy-eight  of  chapter  one  htiudred  and  two  of  the  Revised^ 
JjAWA  may  bo  operated  by  an  unlirensi^d  person,  t^hall  be  iut^pected  internal ly  and^ 
externally  onre  each  year*  iMjtween  the  tir^t  (hiy  of  June  and  the  fitvt  day  of  Of^ober, 
by  the  licen5«Hl  engineer  or  lireman  in  charge  of  or  operating  the  same,  except  such 
lM>ili^ra  iu^  are  inj^pected  by  properly  authorizi^d  inspr-ctors  of  insurance  cumpanica 
or  by  the  State  inspectors/  The  engineer  making  the  inspection  ?hall  forward  to  the 
chief  of  \lw  di.-^trict  police  wilhiu  ten  days  after  such  int^pection  a  report  of  every 
l>oik^r  so  inspci'ted  by  him.  Such  reports  yh:ill  be  made  on  blanks  furnished  hy  the 
chief  of  liie  district  piUiee  and  gball  b«»  made  in  conformity  therewith. 

Sec.  2.  In  ca^e  any  boihT  which  Is  ^MpunKl  under  the  provisiona  of  section  one  to 
be  inspected  is  not  in  use  or  operation  between  the  tirst  day  of  June  and  the  tir?t.  day 
t»f  October  in  any  year,  surii  iMjik-r  ^hall  not  be  operated  until  the  intipection  rt»qiiired 
by  thi«  art  ha?*  f>e<*n  made  and  the  report  thereof  luis  been  fiuwardetl  to  the  chief  of 
the  district  p<»liee.  ^ 

Sec.  3.  If  it  appears  to  the  chief  of  the  district  jvolice  from  any  report  of  surh  an  fl 
inspect  ion  tliai  safety  riHiiiirej?  changes  to  Ik*  made  in  any  boiler  sti  inspected,  notice" 
shall  be  given  by  the  chief  of  the  district  p+ilice  to  the  owner  or  UHer  of  f^uch  iHjiler  of 
the  changes  ref|uired.  Any  owner  or  ufer  failing  to  comply  with  the  requirenu»ntfl 
of  the  chief  of  the  district  police  re?ijecling  hii*  boiler,  after  receiving  notice  thereof, 
?^hall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  hnndretl  ih>llars  for  such  failure,  and  the 
UJ^e  t«f  such  JKiiler  may  be  enjoinetl  in  the  manner  provided  in  ^^tion  four  of  ehapter 
one  hundred  and  tive  of  the  Revis*>tj  Lawf*. 

Sec.  4,  Any  owner  or  user  failing  to  have  made  any  iiispivtion  rm|uin?d  by  thia 
act  shall  iHf  nuni?ihed  by  a  fine  f>f  not  let^  than  twenty- tive  dollars  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars  for  eaeh  offense. 

Sec.  5.  Any  owner  or  ii^nf^r  who  interfert^  with  an  engineer  while  making  piich 
inspfKiioE  or  who  fteeks  to  prevent  or  hinder  the  same  shall  be  liable  lo  a  fine  of  not 
leas  than  twenty-five  dollar?^  and  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars 

Stic.  (J.  The  di.strict  police  shall  have  authority  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  to 
enter  upon  any  premisi^  where  steam  boilere  are  locate*!,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
the  provL-ions  oi  this  act. 

Approved  May  IL  190(5. 

t.'iiAiTEK  390. — A»!<isfnmi'n(  uf  naga. 

Section  1.  No  assignment  of  future  wages  shall  be  valid  for  a  period  exceeding  two 
years  from  tlie  date  tnereof,  nor  unless  made  to  <ecure  a  debt  contracted  prior  to  or^ 
munltaneously  with  the  exeintion  of  naid  asi^ignuienr,  nor  unless  executed  ui  writing  JH 
in  the  standarrl  form  herein  set  forth  and  signed  by  the  assignor  in  person  and  nut  by 
attornoyt  nor  unless  surh  a.^ignment  state.^  the  date  of  it^s  execution,  the  money  or 
the  money  value  of  goods  actually  fyrnished  by  the  assignee  and  the  rate  of  intercM^ 
if  any,  to  be  paid  thereon. 

Sec.  2.  Xo  such  a.*^'ignment  shall  be  valid  unksy  a  <t*py  thereof  is  deliverer!  to  the 
assignor  by  the  as-iigiv-'C  at  the  date  of  the  execution  of  such  assignment.  No  such 
aasignmont  shall  be  binding  *m  the  employer  i>f  the  a^ignor  until  a  copy  of  the  assign* 
men!  and  an  account,  which  shall  conform  to  the  requirement^^  hereinafter  stated,  have 
been  di_4ivered  to  said  employer.  Said  account  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  contain 
a  statement  of  the  balance  dlie  and  of  the  sums  of  money  receive*!  V»y  the  assignee, 
togethiT  with  the  date  of  every  such  payment  ancl  a  statement  aa  to  whether  such  pay- 
ment is  interi*st,  a  payment  on  the  principal,  or,  in  case  of  a  loiui,  a  payment  on  the 
charge  for  making  ana  securing  the  loan. 
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LI^TIK    OF    TKE   BL'REAU    OF    LAJIOB, 

Ivt^u^Ltit/'  w^  tm^  ill  ihi»  art,  eball  ioi4tiilr  m%'^ery  tii«tmmrtit 

an  lni(»re«l  iu  oi  stri  aiiih«imy  ii>  oilU^  thi*  luiim*  wate^m  n(% 

wWF-     rd  iMwm^  id  mdgumtint  shall  he  im'friUTfWp: 
L  Bii  h      i«ii^  pMiflftti: 

I ^     —  oC ^,  in  tii^  rot!  tii  j^  of  — — —  >  tor  m  vaiti»bl*  ^>b»i(l(viiiiDfi, 

Iff ■ — ,  fd — ,  ibi'  r**c<4pt  wh««Tf^ir  [  tin  lw*ft*bjr  at  ki3«:ifri<^>. 

jMiyi  sDfi  tiiB0f««r  to  Mnid -  all  ibiiui^  mi4  d^>muMvAm  {mhkk  l 

.«,  aoa  aU]  wlikli  wkliifi  a  ptTiud  t»l frDwi  tiii!  diiU"  liefrof  I  mmjmd 

rvn  fi^tnil  waw  fommmi  irmpbyc^.  niid  Msain^  utxy  prT?oit  irbci«p  i)iii|iiinf  I  dbyi 
..^v^  mt^  (f^ir  idl  farmf  xd  mt*n*y  due  and)  fitr  aJlVurns  ol  im>r\t'y  «wl  a«a»fidi 
dh,  lit  any  tiinr!  within  wiid  pr/riixf  may  und  i«1iaU  beciitut*  due  iy  nw,  l«ir«Kvk'%9ii 

— .    Tri  hftvr-  sintl  I<j  hfkM  thf  twimc  t'l  the  gmd — — - — ,  hb  rxpcnit^ji**  nilmin* 

Hlora  uiid  ;i«»fiifi}t<i  (u  nc^riirt*  u  dobt 

L)  0f  ' — ■ —  (foUiknii  [witli  inti^rreci  i  Lion's  m  frum ixt  thr  rate  td  — —  p*  r  , 

ittDQmL  fcfT  iu<mry  [or  ^kUJ  urtuatly  furn^tslied    by  thij  aMiigp«*f^  aiiia*ii> 

Oonfcrsi^ii.'d  prbr  to  *^ -.*i^«  ^#  4i.s ^^menfc,  ftw  eamtimctrd  nitaitluiniv 

with  Um>  i*««»i?ti**«"  *  " 

wiuiom  w       '  '  day  ol -^ 

wtsd  ftod  d  —  h jh  -  —  -  M-     RairrtTni 

tcwi^aiii_  li?rk'ioflio©«f  tins -<if-- — -, 

— ,  f9ge  ^ ^, 

»-^ ,  Clfrt 

ftball  biiirf  »ll  ti-i^  f  witliiii  tUi«  pcrkid  lutmt^d  in  «irli 

^jiDVe4  May  ir>.  lf*IUf,  ^ 

^smms  1*  Sec  I  ion  <*ifrfily-two  c>f  t^iafiiertm^  .,uidrwl  aiid  twuof  tlw;  Ilf?viji?d  t^vx, 

as  anirndt*d  by  wrnisi!  iw*>  ai  ^l^slpI^*l'  ihii^*  huinircd  un^l  len  <rf  th**  acts  ut  llit'  Vkiir 
ninoti'on  hunJivd  aiid  live,  in  heToby  further  amoiuU'd  *  *  *  so  as  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: Section  82.  License's  shall  l>e  «rrunted  according  to  the  comiX'teuce  of  the  appli- 
cant and  shall  be  distrilmti'd  in  the  following  cla^sK's:  Engineers'  licenses:  First  rlaf^. 
to  have  chiuge  (»f  an<l  o|h  rate  any  steam  plant.  Second  class,  to  have  cha2"ge  uf  an^l 
operate  a  boiler  or  boilers,  and  lo  have  charge  of  and  oiK'rate  engines,  no  on*'  of  which 
sliall  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse  jK»wer,  or  to  op<*rale  a  lirst  class  ]>lant  iiiub  r 
the  engineer  in  (lir«  <  t  charge  of  the  i)lanl.  Third  class,  to  have  charge  of  and  ojKTato 
a  boiirr  or  l>oil(  rs  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  one  hundrcMl  and  hfty  horse  p<»wer. 
and  an  engine  not  oxcei'dnig  lilt y  hoise  jM>wer,  or  to  operate  a  second  cla^s  plant  under 
the  engincf  r  in  direct  charge  of  the  j)laiit.  Fourth  class,  to  have  charge  of  and  oper- 
ate hoisting  and  jxirlable  (iigiiKS  and  boileis.  Firemen's  lici'nses:  Extra  lirst  cla*^. 
t<^  have  cliarge  ot  and  ojx-rate  any  boiler  or  boilers.  Fir>t  chiss.  to  oix^rate  any  lioilcr 
or  boilers.  Second  ( la.-s.  lo  ha\ c  charge  of  and  operate  aiiy  boiler  or  lK>ik'i*s  where  the 
pressure  currird  do*  s  not  (■x<r«(l  twenly-hve  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  or  to  oiK'nUe 
high  ))r('ssure  lt(»ilers  under  tin-  engin«'er  or  lireman  in  direct  charge  thereof.  A  person 
h(»lding  an  (  xfra  iiist  (»r  liist  clas.s  iirenian's  licens*'  may  operate  a  third  I'hxss  plant 
nndor  the  engine*  r  in  direct  chaig«'  of  the  plant.  A  j)ers<m  holding  an  engineer's  or 
fireman's  license  who  desires  to  have  charge  t)f  or  to  operate  a  particular  steam  plant 
or  type  of  plant  may,  providing  he  holds  an  enginwr's  or  fireman's  license,  if  he  fd(s 
with  his  applica(io]\  a  written  rcijue.^t  signed  by  the  owner  or  user  of  said  plant  forsucli 
examination,  be  examined  as  to  hus  competence  for  such  service  and  no  other,  and  if 
found  competent  and  trustworthy  shall  t>e  granted  a  license  for  such  service  and  no 
other.  No  special  license  shall  be  granted  to  give  any  person  chai'ge  of  a  plant  over 
one  hundred  and  (il'ty  horsepower. 
Approved  May  21,  1900. 

(n MTKu    127.     I'oijmnit  of  n a(jf's     Weehly  pay  day, 

[Section  02  of  <hapter  lOtl,  Revised  Laws,  a*'  amondeil  by  chapter  4d0  of  the  Acts  ot 
1902,  is  by  this  chapter  further  amended  so  as  to  direct  the  weenly  payment  of  wages 
to  employees  of  co\inties.  iit-^tead  of  leaving  such  payment  to  the  option  of  the  employee 
as  heretofore.] 
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Cmaptkk  43$. — Frte  ptiWw*  nttplaymnti  offices. 

Hucnos  L  There  ahall  lit*  €*4ahli?ihLMl  and  inainUitned,  imdt-r  the  iuri;  und  direction 
af  tlie  chief  of  the  bureau  of  slitiisties  mid  labor,  in  such  eiih^s  as  m^y  V>e  ai'lertfNJ  aft^ir 
piopc^r  iuYC'^ii^lion  by  «iid  l>uninii»  and  wiih  llie  approval  of  the  govt»rnar  and  coun- 
cil, oflicos  for  the  pur{ioBe  of  brijigiug  lof^ether  thoee  wJjo  seek  employment  &m\  those 
who  <le5*iri'  to  cmplov. 

Sev.  2.  Tlie  fhief  of  ihr*  burKau  < >f  sUit  i«t ics  of  laixir  if*  hereby  ^nulhorized  and  d ireeted 
to  on^anize  and  i^tablitdt  wiihiii  thret*  uu>iuh«  after  the  pui^sage  of  thii*  a<  t,  in  (he  city 
or  eitii'i*  K4eci#3d,  a  freo  public  i?mph>yttient  office,  which  ofhce  shall  be  pn/vid«^l  wilu 
suitubli?  nxnuH,  furniture  and  c^mpnipni  required  for  iho  iran*iction  of  the  buf^iness 
provideil  for  in  this  act,  and  shall  jippoint  a  Buperintendont  ajid  clerk  for  each  of  said 
office.-?,  to  disi^harjffe,  under  the  directum  cl  said  chief,  the  duties  hereinaitef  s«*t  forth, 
or  which  may  be  nn^uinxl  by  aaid  chief. 

Skc.  3.  it  t?hall  bc!  tlie  duly  of  such  euperint^ndents  to  receive  and  reot>rtl  tn  properly 
arranged  book^^  de\T»ed  by  the  bureau  of  jrtatL<!ticfl  of  lftJx»r»  all  appLicatiimf^  fr<im  thom* 
seeking  eniplMviucnt  and  also  fnuu  iha'^»  desiring  to  emplr>y,  and  to  lake  such  other 
acti'tn  as  may  l>e  dccme*!  Ix'i?i  by  the  chief  of  said  bureau  U>  promote  the  purj^^e  of 
said  officen-  Such  records  aJiall  nho-w  plainly  in  brief  the  qu:ilificAtion«  of  all  uppli- 
cantt<  and  such  other  facts  aa  !<hall  be  deemed  nein^r^tiy  by  the  chief  of  isaid  bunau* 
who  iilxall  furniiJi  to  each  superintendent  all  Fuch  n?c*ord  b«>»>ki«,  forms,  (4ank:jt,  or  other 
stationery  an<l  pmtage  as  may  be  required  in  conducting  the  office*  Ea(*h  guperin- 
tendent  flhull  plainly  iridii-iite  by  a  pntpersi'Zn  or  signs  the  location  of  hixH  office,  and  ho 
shall  be  alloweii  8U<-h  additional  cleric^  asdi^tance  a^  the  chief  sliall  dt^*m  necei^sary. 

Sec,  4,  No  fe<^,  direct  or  indirect,  shall  in  any  case  be  token  from  thoae  seeking  the 
benehts  of  the  otiici^  herein  providL^d  ft*r. 

Skc.  5»  The  iwivilt^e  of  rej^lstration  shall  be  confined  t^i  residents  of  the  Coniiuon- 
wealtlu  Proof  of  reeidencc^  when  neci««ary»  may  be  required  from  a  ^lectman  of  a 
town  or  the  mayor  of  a  city. 

Sec.  tj.  Each  superintendent  shall  make  to  the  chief  of  eaid  bureau  a  ^miweekly 
ret>orl  of  mich  applicationsi  for  lab<ir  or  employment  as  uviy^  he  roftL^terwl  in  lus  office, 
witli  such  detaifa  as  may  be  rec^uircd  by  tlie  chief.  Hie  sairl  <  hief  shaU  cau>e  all  t^uch 
rep<*rt#  to  be  pr initsl  at  res?idar  interv'aJa,  and  to  be  exchaugeil  between  the  said  office?, 
and  eliidl  supply  them  to  the  newspapers  and  to  <'iti/ens  upon  request;  and  tlie  several 
HUjH'rintendenti  tihall  caiu^  t-'uch  reiMjrts  to  Im?  prji^lt^l  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  their 
ofnrcs  ^1  that  tliey  may  be  open  to  public  iat^p***  tion. 

Skc,  7.  Any  clerk  or  superirilcndetit  who  dirt^ctly  or  imlirectly  charges  or  retnjive^ 
any  fee  in  the  performance  of  his  dutit'?^  i?hull  Vie  deemed  (<iiilty  of  a  mis^leraeanor,  and 
sliail  be  subject  to  a  tine  of  m»t  mt»re  than  one  hundreil  dc»lbni,  or  to  luipni^.mjjieiit  in 
die  county  jail  for  a  term  not  excecxlin^  thirty  daw.  Such  fine  or  imprisonment  shall 
di^timlify  him  frtim  holding  further  eonneciion  with  said  offices. 

8ec.  $'  There  sliall  be  jmul  out  of  the  treasury  i»f  the  t  ^onmionwealtli,  on  the  approval 
of  the  chief  of  the  buri*au  of  stjitL^tici*  of  labor,  for  smlaries  and  for  txtn undent  expem^es 
ill  conne<*!ion  with  such  free  emplo>Tuent  oflitv;^  and  fur  the  expen-^c^  of  the  bnrt*au  *»f 
fltati^tlt^^  of  lalK»f  in  a>nneciion  with  the  nHjuiremciMd  uf  thij?  act,  a  ?uni  not  exce»'ding 
five  tbMiiMtoid  d'lllar?.  The  annual  salary  of  the  feuperintendenti*  and  clerks  ehall  be 
lixed  by  tlie  chief  of  Bsjdd  bureau ^  with  the  approval  td  the  governor  and  council. 

Appi-oved  May  31,  1906. 

Chapteu  4<i3.     Part  I, — Acddeniit  on  rmiroadfi. 

SivtTiax  G2.  Evcr\'  railroad  corponition  and  street  milwav  company ^hall  give  imme- 
diate notici'  of  an  accident  on  its/milroad  or  railway,  which  n-sultJ^  in  a  lo€«  of  life,  to 
the  miHlical  examiner  of  the  county  who  n*idc=>  neiirt^st  to  the  ph\ce  «»f  accident,  and 
aliall  ab*ti>  within  twenty-four  hour?*,  give  notice  <t>  the  bt»urd  of  railroad  <xmjjnit%«i oners 
of  any  i*uch  ac<*idenl  or  of  any  accident  id  the  dtascription  of  a«:cidenl45  of  which  aaid 
board  may  require  notice  to  be  ^iven.  F^r  i*ach  oinii*?*ion  loijive  such  notice,  the  Cor- 
poration or  comfiany  ^lall  forfeit  not  more  than  one  hundreirdollars. 

Appr<*ViH!  June  7,  IJKXi. 

CtLArTKR  463.     Part  IIL—Strtei  raiiwauM — AUotritiq  firir«&oj^  on  cau — Ity^trnd  pUU* 

fotyn* — lioum  of  labor. 

SficnoK  89.  H  a  sitei-i  railway  company,  its  w*nt  or  fiervanl,  allowe  a  child  under 
tlie  age  of  ten  years  to  enter  upon  or  into  anv  of  its  car^  for  the  purpot^e  of  ^ellin^  new5- 
paj>er?  or  other  articles  therein  or  offering  them  for  sale,  it  shall  forh-il  fifty  d^ ilia r&  for 
each  nfTfense.  which  shall  be  recovert^d  by  any  person  by  an  action  brought  within  thrt^e 
jnonth?  after  the  <i£fense  has  been  committed. 
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•lice,  district  and  muuioipal  courts  and  trial  justices  shall  have  jurisdic- 
-MiA  arising  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  A  summons  or  warrant  issued 
court  or  justice  may  he  served,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  or  magistrate, 
•tor  of  factories  and  public  buildings,  or  by  a  truant  officer,  or  by  any  officer 
•'erve  criminal  process. 
Juri*r20,  1906. 

HAPTER  517. — Ilnnrs  of  labor  on  public  vorkg — Eight-hour  day. 

.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all  laborers,  workmen  and* 
lOW  or  hereafter  employed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  of  any 
ein,  or  of  any  city  or  town  which  lias  accepted  the  prf)visions  of  section 
iiapter  one  hundre<l  and  six  of  the  Revisec!  Laws;  but  in  cases  where  a 
Jf-noliday  is  given  the  hours  of  labor  upon  the  other  working  days  of  the 
•e  increased  sufficiently  to  make  a  total  of  forty-eight  hours  for  the  week's-- 

very  contract,  excluding  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  material  or  supplies,, 
e  Commonwealth,  or  of  any  county  therein,  or  of  any  city  or  town  which 
d  the  provisions  of  section  twenty  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  six  of  the 
pre,  is  a  party  which  may  involve  the  employment  of  laborers,  workmen  or 
ihall  contain  a  stipulation  tliat  no  laborer,  workman  or  mechanic  in  the 
lie  contractor,  sub-contractor  or  other  person  doing  or  contracting  to  do  the 
Murt  of  the  work  contemplated  by  the  contract  snail  be  required  to  work 
ij^ht  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day. 

his  act  shall  apply  to  all  laborers!  workmen  or  mechanics  engaged  upon 
rhich  are  or  are  intended  to  be  the  property  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  of 
therein,  or  of  any  city  or  town  which  nas  accepted  the  provisions  of  section 
hapter  one  hundre<l  and  six  of  the  Revised  Laws,  whether  such  laborers, 
'  mech;ini<'s  are  employed  by  public  authority  or  by  a  contractor  or  other 
on. 

ny  agent  or  official  oi  the  Commonwoalth  or  of  any  county,  city  or  town 
s  any  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  subject  to  a  p<*nalty  of  fifty  (lollars  for 

he  pnnisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  or  affect  contractors  or  sub- 
for  work,  contracts  for  which  W(»r(»  entered  into  prior  to  the  passage  of 

I  Juno  22.  IfKXi. 
C'liAPTER  521. — Inspiction  of  sUam  boilers — Chit/  inspector. 

I.  The  governor  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint,  as  hereinafter  providedr 
aembors  of  the  boiler  inspection  department  of  the  district  police  as  chief' 
.<!aid  boiler  inspection  department.  Said  chief  inspector  shall  have  super- 
the  memlxTs  <»f  said  Ix^iier  inspection  department  in  order  to  secure  the 
orcem<'nt  thn>ughout  the  Commonwealth  of  all  acts  relative  to  the  inspec- 
•rs  and  the  examination  of  engineers  and  firemen.  Said  chief  inspector' 
e  an  annual  salar>'  of  two  thousand  dollars  and  his  actual  and  necessary 
:pens<'s. 

s  soon  as  practicable  after  the  pas.*«age  of  this  act  the  civil  service  com- 
ihall  hold  an  examination  to  detennine  the  qualifications  of  applicants  for 
I  of  said  chief  inspector.  The  commi.ssioners  shall  certify  to  the  governor 
»f  the  three  persons  receiving  the  highest  percentage  on  such  examination,, 
centa^e  obtained  bv  each,  and  the  governor  shall  appoint  one  of  said  three 
?hief  inspector  of  i)\o  l)oiler  inspection  department. 
[  June  2(),  1906. 

C  H  A  PT  K  u  522 . — Inspect  io  n  of  stca  m  bo  ilcrs —  Insp(  ctor. 

1.  The  governor  is  hereby  authorize<l  and  directetl  to  appoint  five  addi- 
bers  of  the  insptntion  department  of  the  district  police,  who  shall  be  not 
-five  years  of  age.  Said  age  limit  sliall  apply  to  all  new  appointments  to 
insjW'tion  department,  but  shall  not  apply  to  any  reappointment  thereto, 
be  detiiihMj  for  the  in-^^pection  of  boilers,  and  shall  receive  the  same  com- 
low  rcceive<l  bv  the  present  inspectors  of  boilers.  The  governor  is  also 
lorizod  to  appoint  one  clerk,  at  an  annual  .salary  of  eight  hundre<l  dollars, 
the  said  department,  and  four  additicmal  clerks,  at  an  annual  salary  of  six. 
liars  each,  to  serve  at  branch  offices  in  the  said  department. 
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SLETIK    OP   XUE    BUllEAU    OF   LABOR. 

^^^^j  *.-'-"it  au  in  mt*  for  ih(?  tninfliK»rttiUt>ii  of  jHiifttMigcTfi  In  Decom!K*r» 
^bniary       I  Mmvh,  which,  whilr  in  moiirm,  rr quiroii  the  rrmstiini  onrt?  or 
!>iuplo)      ap< m  i i^  [sUitft *niiM  or  npm  < mn  of  th<m ,  »hiil  1 ,  exc*»pt  ai*  prm^tdf 4 
irig  s«m:l«i  [I,  ha VI!:  Miiiil  ]>)iLt^iriiii4  or  pl^tlonu  indfietiHl  m  eaoh  iiLaiiti<.>r  m 
MiC  moi^nuHi,  toiKlui'tiirji  c^r  othc*r  empluyt^oi  who  i)|Kmitn  auch  ciur  frma 
tifo  to  wiml  imd  woAthor  in  Fiirh  mrmni^r  aa  the  b^narcl  of  railr*:^iul  ef»miiit^ioii<'ni 
ippiHiv**. 

V  91.  A  utrof't  nul^^Tjy  rcimpaoy  wliirli  fnils  Dr  tugk'rUi  tn  f^oniplv  with  tlie  pr^ 

tiB  o(  f^ithiT  of  tl*ti  two  prprtniing  arrtiona  .'fhnll  bi'  puninhcd  l)y  si  line  of  n6t  mom 

Olio  htiuclreKi  tlf>l la PH  for  tHivh  diiy  <liirin|<  whii^li  bucIi  lU'glt'tt  fHJTitinutcff,  * 

}'i.  A  dfty*s  wt^rk  for  till  rontlu*"tor«  Vktui  mnt ormvn  whn  iiff^  nnplnyctl  by  or  on 

'f  a  ««lFt'Ol  tpilwftV  company  *hftl!  not.  nxri'ifl  tf-n  lioniv,  and  NhftSl  l**>  iwi  Rm>ntrr<l 

,1-  <?mi^loyi^r  thtit  it  may  b*>  perforiJiofi  within  l%vt4vi^  cDimc^i/ijUvo  iumrw*    ^'o 

r  or  n^fni  of  nny  t^iirh  L'rnnimny  t*htUl  rrquirt?  from  ^nl  t*mp|rjy*n^  inorn  llian  l^-ti 

un'  wtifk  for  a  diiv'»  hihor;  mil  on  h^afjU  holidavp,  tin  days  wht*ii  tht*  coiwpaTiy  in 

uin?4  to  privvitli*  (*>r  HXtRO'rdinarv  tf5*vt4,  nnd,  m  runi*  of  loc  ident  fjr  iinnvoidfthl** 

ijxint  Ja>»or  ni(*y  he?  pcTfurtmHl  lor  t^xfni  rompm^uion* 

158,  *    *    *    Sfriirtn  twcntv-two  of  c^haplor  ono  hnmlrtsil  and  niie   of  tiio 
-*'^cl  Imwh  [rektin«  t  f*"  *  '*f  cmploytw**  on  ?<trt«.'t  mi  I  ways],  f^biipicr 

,  hundnvf  Lind  tw^lv^'  ^vr^nt         »  [relutinj^  to  tHithji^ed  phi  i  forms  for  {}m 

■tr^e t ion  of  can plo)T3tK*  ou  *^  ilwiii  »     #     «     jira  hi^rcby  repeaJeii. 

ovod  June  7,  l&OH, 

"loK  1,  W'  ^^-^iijft^  uf  MXVeeu  yoan^,  «n(l  whfM^vef 

m  or,  hiiT  *r  tfuvh  agi?,  pt?rniiL«  t<tK  h  minor  to 

tloyed  in  ms  tM-^cnfy-cicht  or  tw(*nly-niri*»  dl 

-■r  one  hnno..~  *.ii"  m  sw  ainoivtJcd  by  fhapter  twi>  huo* 

id  pi3tly-Esi  ^'  '  i?<uj  huntlr**d  and  fivi*  [rtdntiv**  to 

iTiiPntd  ad  t  I  frif  inifh  offonFc  be  pn niched  l>y  a 

n  iwi  more  tjiw  in  mi  i^on  men  l.  f<>p  ntit  more*  tJuin  ^ii 

^«*ihEt,  or  by  both  nm  u  mj™  «ii«  luym^wiiiil^ut^  iintl  \yhtH>vfr  rontiuniw  to  omfdoy  n 

minor  in  viu^utitio  vi  Ihe  provitjion^  of^citlier  of  ?^;iid  j^eetions  a5  !?o  amended,  af  Icr  IteJiJt,' 

Hhall  f(»r  evory  day  thoroaftor  while  such  omph)ymont  continncs  be  punished  by  a  line 
of  not  less  than  twenty  n<»r  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  fnr  not 
more  than  six  months. 

Sk(".  2.  Inspectors  of  factories  and  public  buildings  shall  visit  all  factories.  workshoj)s 
and  mercantile  establishment's  within  their  respective  district,'?,  and  ascertivin  whetlier 
any  minors  are  employed  therein  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  one  hundred 
and  six  of  the  I{evise{^  Laws  and  amendments  thereof  or  additions  thereto,  or  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  enter  complaint  against  whomever  ia  found  to 
have  violated  any  of  sai<l  provisions.  Any  inspector  of  factories  and  public  buildings 
who  knowingly  and  willfully  violates  anv  provision  of  this  section  may  be  punished 
l)y  a  line  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Skc.  'A.  A  truant  ollicer  may  apprehend  and  take  to  school,  without  a  warrant,  any 


minor  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  who  is  employed  in  any  fuctor>',  workshop  or 
mercantile  esta))lishment  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  sections  twenty-eight  or 
twenty-nine  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  six  of  the  Revised  Laws,  and  of  any  amend- 


ments thereof  or  addition  thereto,  and  such  truant  ollicer  shall  forthwith  report  to  the 
poli(  e,  district  or  municijxd  court  or  trial  justice  within  whose  judicial  district  tho 
dlegal  employment  occurs,  the  evidence  in  his  possession  relating  to  the  illegal  employ- 
ment of  any  child  so  aj)prehended,  and  shall  make  complaint  against  w^homever  (he 
court  or  trial  justice  may  direct.  Any  truant  oflicer  who  knowingly  and  willfully 
violates  any  provision  of  this  section  may  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one 
liundred  dollars  for  each  offense. 

Sk«".  4.  Insj)ectors  of  factories  and  pnblic  buildings,  and  truant  officers  niav  require 
that  the  age  and  schooling  certificates  and  lists  of  minors  who  are  employed  in  factories, 
workshops  or  mercantile  establish  men  t-s  shall  be  produced  for  their  inspection.  A 
failure  to  produce  to  an  inspector  (»f  factories  and  public  buildings  or  to  a  tniant  officer 
an  age  and  schooling  certificate  or  list  recpiired  by  law  shall  be  prima  fa/*ie  evidence 
of  the  illegal  employment  of  any  person  whose  age  and  schooling  certificate  is  not 
produced  or  whose  name  is  not  so  listed.  A  corporatitm  or  other  employer  or  any 
agent  or  officer  thereof,  who  retains  an  age  and  schooling  certificate  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  said  certificate  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars. 
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Sec.  5.  Police,  district  and  municipal  courts  and  trial  justices  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion of  offenses  arising  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  A  summons  or  warrant  issued 
by  any  such  court  or  justice  may  oe  served,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  or  magistrate, 
by  an  inspector  of  factories  and  public  buildings,  or  by  a  truant  officer,  or  by  any  officer 
qualifie<l  to  serve  criminal  process. 

Approved  Juri^  20,  1906. 

(.'hapter  517. — Hours  of  labor  on  public  works — Eight-hour  day. 

Section  1.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all  laborers,  workmen  and" 
mechanics  now  or  hereafter  employed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  of  any 
county  therein,  or  of  any  city  or  town  which  has  accepted  the  provisions  of  section 
twentv  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  six  of  the  Revisea  Laws;  but  in  cases  where  a- 
Saturday  half-holiday  is  given  the  hours  of  labor  upon  the  other  working  days  of  the- 
week  may  be  increased  sufficiently  to  make  a  total  of  forty-eight  hours  for  the  week's*- 
work. 

Sec.  2.  Every  contract,  excluding  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  material  or  supplies, 
to'which  the  Commonwealth,  or  of  any  county  therein,  or  of  any  city  or  town  which 
has  accepted  the  provisions  of  section  twenty  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  six  of  the 
Revi.>«cd  Laws,  is  a  party  which  may  involve  the  employment  of  laborers,  workmen  or 
mechanics  shall  contain  a  stipulation  that  no  laborer,  workman  or  mechanic  in  the 
employ  of  the  contractor,  sub-contractor  or  other  person  doing  or  contracting  to  do  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  work  contemplated  by  the  contract  shall  be  required  to  work 
more  than  ei^ht  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  apply  to  all  laborers,  workmen  or  mechanics  engaged  upon 
any  works  which  are  or  are  intended  to  be  the  property  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  of 
any  coimty  therein,  or  of  any  city  or  town  which  nas  accepted  the  provisions  of  section 
twenty  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  six  of  the  Revised  Laws,  whether  such  laborers, 
workmen  or  mechanics  are  employed  by  public  authority  or  by  a  contractor  or  other 
private  person. 

Sec.  4.  Any  agent  or  official  of  the  Commonwealth  or  of  any  county,  city  or  town 
who  violates  any  provision  of  this  act  .shall  bo  subject  to  a  ponalty  of  fifty  dollars  for 
each  offense. 

Sec  5.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  nut  apply  to  or  affect  contractors  or  sub- 
contractors for  work,  contracts  for  which  were  entered  into  prior  to  the  passage  of 
this  act. 

Approve<l  June  22,  1906. 

Chapter  521. — Inspection  of  steam  boilers — Chief  inspector. 

Section-  1.  The  governor  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint,  as  hereinafter  provided^ 
one  of  the  members  of  the  boiler  inspection  department  of  the  district  police  as  chief 
inspector  of  said  l>oiler  inspection  department.  Said  chief  inspector  shall  have  super- 
vision over  the  members  of  said  boiler  inspection  department  in  order  to  secure  the 
uniform  enforcement  throughout  the  Commonwealth  of  all  acts  relative  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  boilers  and  the  examination  of  engineers  and  firemen.  Said  chief  inspector 
shall  receive  an  annual  salar\'  of  two  thousand  dollars  and  his  actual  and  necessary 
traveling  expenses. 

Sec  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  pas^e  of  this  act  the  civil  service  com- 
missioners shall  hold  an  examination  to  determine  the  qualifications  of  applicants  for 
the  position  of  said  chief  inspector.  The  commissicmers  shall  certify  to  the  governor 
the  names  of  the  three  persons  receiving  the  highest  percentage  on  such  examination,, 
and  the  percentage  obtained  by  each,  and  the  governor  shall  appoint  one  of  said  three- 
perw^ns  as  chief  inspector  of  the  boiler  inspection  department. 

Approved  June  26,  1906. 

Chapter  522. — Inspection  of  steam  boilers — Inspictor. 

Section  1.  The  governor  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  appoint  five  addi- 
tional members  of  the  inspection  department  of  the  district  police,  who  shall  be  not 
above  forty-five  years  of  aj^e.  Said  age  limit  shall  apply  to  all  new  appointments  to* 
said  boiler  inspection  department,  but  shall  not  apply  to  any  reappointment  thereto. 
They  shall  be  detaibnl  for  the  inspection  of  boilers,  and  sliall  receive  the  same  com- 
pensiition  now  received  by  the  present  inspectors  of  boilers.  The  governor  is  also- 
nereby  authorized  to  appoint  one  clerk,  at  an  annual  salary  of  eight  hundred  dollars, 
to  serve  in  the  said  department,  and  four  additional  clerks,  at  an  annual  salary  of  six. 
hundred  dollars  each,  to  serve  at  branch  offices  in  the  said  department. 
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Skc.  2,  Vpon  f*voiy  hnili^T  whirh  luja  hvrti  iii»pix'liHl  »nd  iippmvt*d  l>y  tSt*  fiwtrirj 

nimihi't  oi  Ui(*  boik'f,  tU<^  yi\ir*  uvinth  iinU  daiv  «f  Liu*  ii»Hpi%lion  an<J  tb<*  tiiiin>MT 
of  ibe  dwt.rirt.  i.     .  i*  i 

Skc.  3,   Any  pi>tsnn,  exf'cptiii|f  u  mfmlKT  of  lln>  distrirt  [xiliL'ts   wh**  f 

rf-mmt*  Uio  tii|f  or  (H'^il  im<>rifioil  in  m**'tMifi  ibree,  pbull  be*  puni«hi*<l  by  ik  i.        .  ..^j 
Iwfl  tUan  livL'  uur  mtm*  Ibflii  one  huii(lr»'cl  dollars* 

>r£W  JERSEY 

ACT8  OF  IttOti. 

rjtArTKit  2G.--  TreitU' mtirkit  uf  traA'  unloM, 

Brcruys  I.  B^iflirw  U*n  «*f  lli*'  Mild  ti^'l  [rlmpliT  5<1,  Ac(*i  at  WM]  Im  hoiv>W  mtii^Tiilc^ 
n.>  w*  in  Tv^il  as  f<il1i>w^: 

'  S*H  titui  UK  Any  peimiii  or  pf*nojm^  a«#firmtion.  cimtitzation  or  corporal iaii^  fhul 
uliall  viulwli'  tMiy  of  tlie  pnivinkiiM of  thb  art.  nlmll  Im*  lialilo  Ion  pi'iiiilly  wl  two  htmdr<>^ 
d«»l!arB,  to  l)i'^  rcroyi^rod  in  iin  at'tiou  of  drijt  in  smy  rnurt  of  Uiw  of  tlii«  Huii^  ha\  lojc 
jurMirtioii  in  ri\il  r;iui*<^«,  by  any  wiirh  prrw^ti,  aw^ociatioiij  orgTiiiisuvtioii  or  corjxmi- 
tion,  tbdl  bn»  ivdopU'd  and  fllni,  or  CiiUi?i*a  tlie  tmrn*  to  be  d<>uo  ag  ftfore*»aid,  any  »uch 
Ubc'l,  tmdf*'iiiiirk,  term  tir  do?ign;  which  nt'tion  may  N*  comm<*nct*d  by  tfiunioims  m 
in  tfr<liiiar>'  ni*i^^,  and  4iall  he  prrirrf^drd  wirh  tbf*roin  gs  in  ulbfr  ci%'il  artionj**  in 
euid  t'ourtf*.  and  in  tiynt*  wny  <.*xt'<*tilioii  «liiill  bo  Siii-ued  n|>tm  uny  indcment  obtained 
ttgain&t  tht*  d(*ft*ndant  or  dtifMidiuitu  ill  aiay  t*iu'U  utiitm  at  law/(ind  ibt*  aiuiio  lM»f»- 
tumiHl  un^ilinfiod,  Uu'  rovirt,  nn  appliraikm  and  two  diiy*'  iiolire  to  thcidr'fciiditnt,  may 
award  hu  L'XL*ouUon  to  lake  the  litldy  of  thf*  jbifondanf  i«r  dt*fi*ndiint^  a«  jncitbi^r  C3j«;-* 
whi*rt*  A  capiaff  may  isauv  mil  of  xiw  C'irLnut  or  t^uprt-iUL'  rourtu  uf  \\m  Stutt*^  and 
tbonivfU'F  tnf  ri|jbti4,  r^'Hifdif'*  and  bahilitii*?  r»f  tbr  piiiiu*!*:,  ami  thr  prt>tc*"dingi?i  in  ihi- 
euM«  ^hall  bt*  tht^  MLlnt^  ur  tm  itvnTly  il«  mi^y  bi.\  a»  in  nther  action^!*  hi  Mir  Mil  a  c^hiHj* 
when*  an  njcocution  to  luVn  tbt*  Iwjdy  oi  thf^  ^L;f<*iidant  or  diifc^ndantu  has  biiim  Wnod; 
and  it  Mliall  hv  tbo  duty  uf  tbi'  ronrt  in  ivhuh  any  miHi  action  at  law  may  bl»  l»*oiighf 
to  m^iko  all  prijpi^r  and  iiuci^i*&ry  orfiire  to  rwtVain  and  |>(vvi.*nt  anv  afllendaul  or 
<If»li*tidunt?i  fniin  ixmt inning  !bo  CH.immitiiuK  of  any  vIoIuHihi  nf  uny  of  the*  pruvlsfiona 
of  ilii-  Mit . 

Approved  March  24.  lOOO. 

CuArTKit  \)\.     InsjHctlun  of  strain  ussils — Ejauiinaliun  and  licensing  of  a\(finvirs,  *fc. 

iSECTioN'  1.  The  provisions  of  (his  art  shall  1)0  applicable  to  all  veftsels  navigating 
the  waters,  above  tide  waters,  exclusively  within  the  jurisdiction  of  thu«  State. 

Skc.  2.  Tli(»  term  "master"  as  used  in  this  act  shall  include  everv person  liaviii^  fur 
the  lime  ilic  charLre.  contr(>l  or  direction  of  any  j)ower  vessel  of  any  Kind,  and  the  term 
*'  power  vessel  "  shall  include  every  vessel  not  propelled  wholly  by  sails  or  by  muscular 
power. 

Skc.  3.  (As  amended  by  chai)ler  17  1. 1  The  governor  shall,  within  thirty  days  after 
this  act  becomes  a  law,  and  thereafter  when  vacancies  shall  occur,  appoint  one  chief 
inspector  and  one  assistant  inspector  i)f  ])ower  ves4<els.  each  of  whom  fiiall  have  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  construction  and  management  of  power  vessels  and  an  expe- 
rience of  at  least  two  vears  as  a  license<l  master,  licensed  pilot  or  licensed  engineer  of 
steamboats,  and  shall  ha\e  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  use  and  construction  of  boilers, 
engines  and  other  machinery  and  appurtenances  used  in  propelling?  vessels,  and  he 
shall  be  oth^wise  ])roperly  qualified,  to  j)erforin  the  duties  prescribed  by  this  act. 
Each  insjMM  hir  sludl  h(»ld  oilice  for  the  term  of  three  years  from  tlie  date  of  hisapJX>int- 
ment.  and  iliereafter  nnlil  his  su(  cessnr  has  been  ai)poinled.     *     *     * 

Si:(  .  I.  T1h»  chief  and  assistant  inspectors  shall  annually,  or  oftener,  if  they  have 
good  cause  (lierefor,  inspect  every  power  v(»ssel  engaged  in  carrying  passengers  or 
freight  for  hire,  or  towintr  for  hire,  examine  carefully  her  hull  and  other  efjuipments, 
and  may  recpiire  such  changes,  repairs  and  imj)n)vemcntfl  to  be  adopted  and  used  as 
they  may  deem  expedient  for  the  contemplated  route.  They  shall  also  fix  the  number 
of  passengers  that  may  be  transported.  The  <hief  inspector  shall  also,  whenever  he 
may  deem  it  expedient,  visit  any  ves.sel  licensed  under  this  act  and  examine  into  her 
condition  for  the  purj)ose  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  any  party  thereon  having  a 
certificate  from  said  inspectors  has  conformed  to  and  obeyed  the  conditions  of  such 
certificate.^^  and  the  provisions  of  this  act.  and  the  owner,  master,  pilot,  captain  or 
engineer  of  such  vessel  shall  answer  all  reasonable  nuestions  and  give  all  the  mforraa- 
tion  in  his  or  their  jmwer  in  regard  to  said  vessel,  Iier  inachiner>'  and  the  manner  of 
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inanap:mg  the  some,  hi  case  of  any  met  ident  from  any  cftuee  whataorrrr,  either  tfco 
chief  mHpei:^|i)r  <>r  asbtant  iiiH^rpeetur  may  inve^tiptate  the  cause  Uiereof,  tM\<\  li  ftntinl 
by  him  to  have  been  occ^oneii  by  a  viahition  of  any  of  the  pn>vi«loii8  of  thi^  iktt.  or 
of  the  onLen,  regulatioiui  and  requiTetnefiito  oi  eold  insi^tor.  ne  aluftU  no  certify  lo  the 
pioeeculor  o£  the  picas  of  the  coimtv  where  such  viobtkiii  occurred,  together  wit)i  the 
names  of  the  pei»oti»  g^iilty  thereo^and  the  witneaaee.  The  chief  in^peclor  provided 
for  ill  this  act  k  atithortie*!  to  nmke  furtlier  niles  aoid  regulctiouti  ap^lyin^  srenf^mlly 
Ui  M  p4.iwer  vesselg,  or  eipeoially  to  one  or  more  of  them,  and  on  franiiriL  '  -  for 

the  government  of  manager?  and  em  ployee^  oi  lM.>at«,  but  he,  the  said  in^i  >^  r  as 

practtcubte,  fihall  be  ^avemed  by  the  general  rulee  and  regulations  pre«»LJii>Mi  ■')  the* 
United  Stj»ie*i  Boanl  of  Snpervisimir  In*»pectors  of  Bteam  \eBBels. 

S£C.  5.  The  chief  and  aaststant  ini^pectors  ahaU  also,  annually,  or  often er«  if  they 
deem  necessary,  exmnine  the  boilers  and  all  other  miichinery  of  any  power  vewel  car- 
rrhftg  ptimengeTs  fjt  freight,  for  hire,  or  towii»^  for  hire.  In  the  case  of  fjoilers.  they 
shall  uetermrne  froin  their  examinatioii,  and  the  data  submitted  by  the  mauufutliuefa 
af  each  of  »iid  boilers,  the  pressurt  of  94cmm  which  it  \»  wfe  for  the  Ixjiler  to  currv-  and 
shall  apply  to  the  boiler  a  hydroslalic  test,  using  a  preasure  ftfty  per  I'entitii  ' 

than  the  workine  pressure  to  be  alloweil ;  but  should  in?«j>ecUif9  be  of  the  opi 
Bnrli  boiler,  by  reason  of  its  conFtrtiction  or  material,  ^^iU  not  safely  allow  ^*  m-u  .* 
wtirkiup  pr(?iwure,  they  naay  tix  the  worktnij  pressure  of  such  boiler  at  leas  than  twr> 
thirds  of  Kuid  tent  pressure,  and  no  boiler  or  pipe,  cjr  any  of  the  connections  therewith 
f<hall  be  approved  which  is  made  in  whole  or  in  port  of  bad  niaterial,  or  i$  uni^ife  in  its 
form,  or  dangerous  fmm  defective  workraan.«rifp.  a^.  use  or  crther  cause.  In  aflditioo 
to  the  hydrostatic  test>  as  herein  provided,  the  inspectors  may  cause  a  hammer  test  to 
be  made,  and  an  internal  examination  of  such  boiler  or  boilers  sn  icirte<L  whenever 
deemed  necesseary.  Any  boilermay  lie  drtlleii  at  the  bottom  or  fhell  of  b<^,tler,  and 
ako  at  such  oth«i  p«>int  as  the  inspectors  may  direct,  V\  determine  the  thicknes*  of 
such  material  at  those  points,  mod  IJie  general  condition  of  j^iich  boiler  or  bodeni  at  the 
time  of  iriFoection  and  the  steam  preomre  allowed  .^hal!  be  deiermine<l  by  Kurh  ascer- 
tamed  thicanesa  and  general  conaition  of  the  boiler.  They  ^hall  aI:§o  see  iliat  all  om- 
necliotta  to  tike  aaid  Ixttler  or  engines  are  ol  suitable  material,  gize  and  con.^niction, 
and  that  the  boiler,  machitt€»ry  and  appurtetiaocce  are  ?uch  a*  mar  be  employed  with 
safety  in  the  service  to  be  perfjrmetl.  They  shall  also  satisfy  them.selves  that  the 
flilety  \'alve8  are  of  suitable  dimen^i^^oi*  and  are  properlv  adjnnetL  so  iw  to  allow  in> 
gieatW  preasiirt*  than  tlie  maximum  amount  pre^^ril^>ed  f>y  them;  and  that  there  is  a 
snfiicient  nnmVier  of  ir^uge  cixk*  pn»perly  attached  to  the  Ixiiler,  aj  a^^  to  indii^ate  the 
height  of  Wilier  therein,  and  tuituJ)|ie  «ieani  t^uges  to  correctly  fslv  *  •'  -  -- -..penl 
sleam  carried;  and  as  to  any  othtr  mutter  connected  with  sao\  ]  the 

machinery  thsieof,  that  to  mxA  iu^^pet tor^  i^hall  appear  neceanry  t    .... .t  her 

pawcDgeiy  ajid  crew. 

8ec.  S.  The  chief  and  s^istant  inspectorH,  if  .^Attsfied  that  such  Yeeael  Is  in  all 
reuM-cts  ^f  and  conformei  in  every  reaped  to  the  recmirements  of  tliis  act.  sliall  make 
auM  BubscriW  duplit-ate  certificates,  setting  forth  tne  age  of  the  vt]Bf«el  and  date  of 
iB^iection.  the  namo  of  the  ve-swel,  the  name  of  the  owner,  the  master,  t '  .  r  oC 

lieenatd  olficer^  and  cn^w  deemed  neceoBsry  to  manage  the  Ttand  with  sfi  j  >  nta-^ 

her  al  bcAta  and  liie  preeervera  Tef|uired,  «fkd  the  rtr-  *    -    f  pnawnger  can 

siiely  mry^and,  if  a  Bteam  vessel,  thea^ol  theh*  fhepnanir  <  ^he 

li  an^oiiMd  to  carry.     One  of  aakid  certtliratef?  ehaii  ,     pneted  in  pit - 

noaa  place  tm  the  Yenet.  to  be  desij^nated  by  the  inspectors  in  the  certihcate^  and  th<t 
other  copy  shin  be  kept  by  the  chief  inspector  and  by  bim  to  be  recorded  in  a  IkxiIc 
to  be  kepi  ft>r  that  pvirpo»'^e.  \i  the  inspect«)rs  refuse  to  giant  a  certificate  of  apprf»%'al, 
they  ^hsJl  make  a  sfatemetit  in  ?rritinir  (?i vin?  xhv^  reasons  for  stteh  refusal,  and  deliver 
the  anrae  to  the  owner  or  mftiter  of  lli 

Sec.  8.  All  power  veatela  to  which  '  is"  applicable  eliall  heit^after  be  r>  con- 

structed that  the  woodwork  alvM*  ,  chimney!!!,  fire  1m)Xc^.  ctx>k  h« »«?»'?, 

iMyveand  sleam  pipes,  expoeed  t*  !  1  be  so  shieldcni  by  9t>mc  ineoinlnL**i  ible 

iDiicsial,  that  the  air  may  drciii  sreen  ^uch  material  ami  wr^>dwnrk.  or 

other  ignitable  enilit^nces;  and  Ix'ti^r  /  a  cert  16*11 1**  of  infljieetion  the  insp<»ct- 

ors  shall  roctuire  that  all  nocessar>'  pn  i^*  maile  throughout  such  vessel  a^  they 

may  jnd^e  expedient  to  guard  a^^aiust  \x^^  ur  damage  by  fire. 

Sec.  15.  l\li(>ever  intentionally  loads  or  obstructs  or  causes  to  he  Uiaded  or 
obFtnicted.  in  any  way.  the  safety' valve  of  any  b<>iler.  or  employe  any  other  means  or 
device  whoreby  the  boiler  may  be  subjected  to  a  >n"eater  pres^un.^  tfian  the  pressufo 
allowed  by  the  int^jjectorV  cvrtiJieaN^  '  •  ^' '  "* :..»  .tu-  leranges  or  hiiulers  the  opeta- 
tieo  of  any  machinerv  or  device  en^f  *•  atogv  of  the  water  or  9team 

in  any  htulia^.  or  to  jinve  warning  of  ;  i  ,  ,        or  bvteftliaiHiIlr  permili*  the 

water  to  fall  b*-*low  the  prcj^cTibetl  low  water  brait  ot  the  Iwiiler,  shall  foneil  to  the 
people  of  the  Stalc^  the  auni  uf  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  violation. 


I 
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Site,  1ft.  Every  pt^rauii  cuipli»yt^d  as  t^ilhiT  ttiut<U"r,  jtiloL  nr  onginec-r  on  KAr4dt 
jpawrr  v*>«9ol  carrying  pojMengeff^  or  freight  £nr  lur(%  or  lowifig  for  hrro,  mh^l  In*  I'xia. 
Irififl  Viy  the  iut?ijwcli>rs  iy$  lo  his  qnalilic-aiion,  ami,  if  mf Lsiif-d  tlierowith,  lliiw  sJall 
cnmt  liini  ii  liiciif^f  for  tin*  tc?rm  of  out*  y^iir  (t>i4i«iw*tfr,  pihit,  c^r  cng'iiieer]  of  eucn  licit, 
bcmtii  or  cUusb  tif  Ut^u an  sjiid  inupcHiorn  may  tipt'cify  in  »i\ci\  lirenm^.  1  n  a  prrifwT r» • 
tho  li**c*iifio  lauy  [j**rtni1  ancj  t<p«>cify  thftt  the  muster  ma v  act  ae  pilot,  aii^  in  fa^4 
email  Vi'Bfcii  Is  al«>  itH  inigiiuHT  mui  pilot.  Th"'  litH^nm*  »imfl  V»o  frnxin^d  iimk^r  glact<iicij 
p^jji'tt'd  n\  fflimt'  tYinspitnunis  plnf<*  on  tin*  vcRHt'l  on  wluch  he  mav  act,  WTiocvr  pU 
m  nnxaivT,  pilot  or  uiiisiru't^r,  wiilvnut  having  firnt  ro^eivccl  sntn  lirt-iiiM*,  or  iijum  i 
lK»ar  or  i'b«ji  t>f  ijoiits  not  RpiH'iUtHl  in  Ih»  lirfnuOt  e^Jft'l  hr^  liaWe  to  a  pt^iiiilt>*  w  My 
dollar?^  for  i-ai^h  day  that  hn  wi  uria,  ^'xeept  u^  in  thb  arti<  le  otht^r^iin^^  flpc^cifuHi,  mA 
But'h  Ik-cnB**  may  Ko  rovokcnl  hy  tbo  insippf^tofs  for  int<*inp<*ninc«,  int^nipct^^tiry  cf 
willfid  violalitm  nl  duty. 

Bp^v*  20*  No  miLNtc^r,  f*ngin<H*r  or  oilirr  pi^rBcm  hiivinj^  i  haiTsrt*  vi  any  1  toiler  or  appiti»: 
lutf  (or  th**  gonttrat  iiiii  tif  ^ti^ani  of  any  pjwcr  vt*««i^l  whall  *T*'tttt%  or  altcAV  lo  he  rr*iil«t" 
iiri  undu**  «ir  uiitftifr  r^uatitiiy  of  wfani  m  op(k*r  to  in«Ti'aiu>  tlii>  spopd  of  *«mdi  inrnvrvf^ 
Hol  rir  to  oxfcl  iirifjthcT  boal  in  [fpiH*d.  Any  tR^rnon  vi»datJiig  Irio  prti\Hi*if>n  n{  tldMmt* 
thjxi  »«hali  forfeit  U>  tho  pt'opU^  of  tho  Slat<*  iho  t^mn  of  fiv^  liiuidrt.'d  dollar**  f<:»r  oviiy 
iudi  vkdation* 

Stio.  25,  \\lH?jic*vi»r  any  vt**»t4  comlnj;  undi*r  tht'  pmvbion  of  thta  a<H  l«  placrd  iipm. 
tho  dtK'k  for  rr^piiirsi  it  sliitll  Ik*  thr  duty  of  tho  ownor  to  rt'p>rl  I  hi*  invt  t*>  thi^  vnai 
inKpf'rt*>r,  »o  that  a  thomngli  inj*portion  may  by  him  ho  madr  to  dctf^riniiM'  y^\mi  n 
nocMH^ary  to  maUo  Bin-h  vo«*»*d  wHuworthy*  if  tho  rondilion  r»r  ^vgo  of  th*'  v*  tfird,  in  tlw 
jndgmont  of  thc«  c"hi«»f  im<p<*t't.or  n'mlore^^^ntli  oxaminatjon  nri.*<'fireiry.  Bt*fori5  injikiiiir 
gonond  rt^pitini  to  a  Ixalrr  ftf  a  Mtc'iim  voi*M>l  rrtming  undor  th»*  provi4»ioni*  of  tlti**  at'l  ilii? 
imgiu^^iT  »r  miiMlt-r  in  oharKi*  isf  wui'h  v**'*h<'1  *<hall  rrin>j't  iu  writing  iho  nnl  urr  uf  mnli 
repairs  lo  tht*  rhii?f  iri^ptM  tor*  And  it  (*hall  he  iht*  dutv  of  all  tiiginevrw,  when  an  ae*"?- 
di?nt  ix^rurw  to  a  btnlor  in  th*^ir  rhai^gt*  tending  to  rpndiT  »uc*h  boilc?r  iinfitift.\  l*i  nfpcirl 
Ihe  Ainu*  in  tho  rhirf  intfpt.*ctor. 

HKt\  20.  It  dial  I  he*  tho  duty  of  i*very  owrur  of  a  ]Kiwt'r  vt'pwd  and  iiavigHting  the 
watcrfi,  alKivr  tu\v  walffw.  oxHnFiVfly  within  ibf*  jurtiisdiction  of  thb*  Stitti**  wbrn*  it 
ia  tln»  iiUoat  to  imv  H\irh  Vfj^Mol  for  <^rrving  jHumn-ngor?*  or  fridght  fur  ldr<\  or  ti*  Um  i*^ 
hiro,  to  notify  Iho  rhi^^f  iniipi*iiur  of  mnli  inli'nlion,  nl  Itimt  Ifii  duVK  iH'fitn*  it  in  ilt*in4 
%n  \w>  mifh  Viw*(d,  and  t<i  roqnc^f^t  vm  iniipoc'tion  ol  surh  vi*b8oL  It  nhiUl  hv  th**  duty 
of  \ht*  owroT  of  a  vi'HHi'l  liLivirikT  i^  i^rl  if  lento  (d  iuf^poriinn  fntm  thf*  inftpf*r1*>rs  provided 
for  ii^  ihi8  ai  1  to  uolifv  siid  ni^p  ol^>r  nf  th*-  <  xpinitit*ji  of  Hu<''h  ri*rliti*.'au-  at  loa.«l  iwDly 
dnyi^  i>idoro  mid  r  ^-rttHnito  i^lmll  oxpiro. 

SKf,  27.  All  pow<*r  vosnelri  *'nrryiuir  pii^rfctigorH  or  freight  for  hire,  or  towing  f*ir  hire, 
funjiat  eomply  with  all  the  tennis  and  provit<ioim  of  the  pri:*fefliii|L'-  noriion,  and  with  all 
ordorH^  ro^olalionH  und  roqnin^nM'iMt*  of  iho  itir^poodrrH,  If  any  sueh  yo.ssel  h  navi- 
gutod  without  fomplyiufl:  with  the  termt?  and  provij^ioiij*  of  thj?^  art,  or  without  the 
ri^'fjyi^tto  oertilirulo.M  at  the  iiisper'lon<,  the  owner,'^and  inasitor  J^hall  forfHt  lo  ihe  |M[*f»- 
pio  ttf  ih<*  Sluto  the  penidtiefl  proi^orihed  iu  thin  artiHe,  iintl  the  ves*t^^t.<  m^  nuvtpii*'*! 
shall  a)f+ti  he  liiihle  Ihereftir.  and  niuy  he  nttarhed  and  iir!ieee<i*>d  airain.'^t  in  i\nv  court 
having'  jurisdioUtto.  Hvery  msister  f>f  a  power  vof^el  wlir>  i^hull  violule  any  of  the  pn^ 
viHion.^  of  ihi.H  art  e^hLilf.  for  ovf^ry  mwh  yiohdion,  forfeit  to  the  people  of  the  Stjite  ihe 
miin  of  two  huntJred  and  lifty  dollart^.  imlerts  a  different  penally  it^  pres^^riliod  hennn. 

The  rhief  iiir^pei  tr»r  fjhall  iuve^^tiKate  uH  violatiouH  of  the  prnvif^ioiiH  of  tliri*  aet.  ami 
for  t^ueh  puri^^M^e  tilndl  huve  the  p<>wer  and  if*  hc*reT)y  atithorized  iosnbp<ena  witnej^^efl 
ari{|  ronipi*l  their  ytlendanee;  and  tlic^y  may  alH<»  adminiMer  all  neees's^ry  outhH  t« 
miy  witTU'KHf^H  thu*^  Huinnvoned. 

P>vu\  2S,  The  r»wner  of  :i  wt^vl  in^peeteil  antl  rertitiod  hb  pn>vic)ed  in  ihif*  set  s*hall 
pay  to  tliese  io,s[iei'tf>rs  htr  inn  h  ve-Ht^tl  under  ten  lour*  burden,  ten  tlolhirM;  for  earh 
v<\sM^*l  fiver  ten  uod  nn<ler  iweuty  Iohm  hunleu,  tifter'u  tiollars;  for  eaeh  ve^^t^el  over 
twenty  and  under  tifiy  tonn  hiinfen,  tweuiy  dollars;  for  eiieh  vef'--^el  i^vc^r  (ifty,  forty 
doULirn;  iMoh  perH"n  lieenwed  nhidl  pny  live  ilolbrn  for  eaeh  original  lieens^  and  ihreo 
fhilLiri^  for  eaeb  reuewid  there<if.  aH  nioueyK  reetuved  i>y  the  ins^ieetor**  for  exam* 
inutiouH,  lit'euMe?^  or  rervewal?*  of  lieenpe.H  E*hall  be  liy  them  turned  over  Uj  the  trea^iry 
of  the  Shite  of  .\ew  JersH^y  for  t!ie  ue*o  of  the  Htato/ 

Approve^l  April  9.  mni 

rviArjKH  2(}i\.    -Pratt rliHtt  nf  rill piot/fi'fi  ti^  rotcnt.  ^ 

8  Em  n  \'  4 .  A  u  y  e  m  jd  o }'  e  r  of  a  1 1  y  w<  irk  men.  or  a  n  y  a  f?cn  t ,  «  u  per  1 1 1  tei  i  den  t  or  overseer 
uf  atiy  eouHmny  or  inrporaliou  employing  workno'U.  or  any  perwai  wh^ifioever,  who 
Hhidl  dire<'*ly  or  iudirertly,  hy  himself  fir  by  nay  other  p'^rsiar  in  hi**  behalf  or  hy  hm 
direetjoii,  make  utie  of  or  ihrealen  to  niako  npc  of  any  f.jree,  yiolenee  or  regtraintj  or 
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inflict  or  threaten  to  inflict  by  himself  or  by  any  other  person  any  injury,  damage, 
hiurm,  or  loes  against  any  person  or  persons  in  his  employ,  in  order  to  induce  or  com- 
pel such  employee  or  emjSoyees  to  vote  or  refrain  from  voting  for  any  particular  can- 
didate or  candidates  at  any  election,  or  on  account  of  such  employee  or  employees 
having  voted  or  refrained  from  voting  for  any  particular  candicfate  or  candidates  at 
any  election,  or  who  shall,  by  any  sort  of  duress,  constraint  or  improper  influence  or 
by  any  fraudulent  or  improper  device,  contrivance  or  scheme,  impede,  hinder  or  pre- 
vent the  free  exercise  of  the  franchise  of  any  voter  at  any  election,  or  shall  thereby 
compel,  induce,  or  prevail  upon  any  voter  to  vote  for  or  against  any  particular  can- 
didate or  candidates  at  any  election,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  sentenced  to  disfranchisement  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the 
date  of  conviction.  • 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  who,  having  once  been  convicted  of  a  violation  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  shall  a^n  be  convicted  of  a  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  whether  such  conviction  be  for  the  same  offense  or  not,  shall,  on  such  sec- 
ond conviction,  be  sentenced  to  disfranchisement  and  to  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding 
one  thousand  dollars,  or  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceed;ing  five  years,  or  both, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Approved  May  3,  1906. 

OHIO. 

ACTS  OF  1906. 

Protectiati  of  imployecs  on  street  railway's, 

( Page  5.) 

Section  1*  Section  1  oi  an  act  entitled,  **  An  act  requiring  persons,  associations  and 
corporations  owning  or  operating  street  cars  to  provide  for  the  well-being  of  employ- 
ees," passed  April  20,  1893,  [shall]  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Every  electric  street  car  other  than  trail  cars,  which  are  attached  to 
motor  cars,  shall  be  provided,  during  the  months  of  November,  December,  January, 
February  and  March  of  each  vear  at  the  forward  end  with  a  screen  constructed  of  glass 
or  other  material,  which  shall  fully  and  completely  protei't  the  driver  or  motorman 
or  gripman  or  other  person  stationed  on  such  forward  end,  and  guiding  and  directing 
the  motor  power  by  which  they  are  propelled,  from  wind  and  storm,  and  the  space 
provided  on  such  car  for  such  person  shall  during  the  said  months  be  provided  with 
a  sufficient  heating  device  to  maintain  a  temperature  at  all  times  not  below  60  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Passed  February  8,  1906. 

Safety  appUanas  on  raihrays — Self -cleaning  ash  pans  on  locomotives. 

(Page  46.) 

Skction'  1.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  owning,  operating  or  controlling  any 
railroad  running  through  or  within  the  State  of  Ohio,  shail  in  all  cases  where  practi- 
cal, cause  each  and  every  locomotive  now  in  use  upon  such  railroad,  to  he  equipped 
with  a  self-cleaning  ash  dump  pan  of  modern  and  approved  pat  tern  and  design;  and 
all  engines  or  locomotives  now  in  course  of  construction  or  that  shall  be  built  or  con- 
structed in  the  future,  shall  be  so  equipped.  And  in  no  case  shall  any  engineer  or 
fireman  be  compelled  to  go  under  any  locomotive  for  the  purpose  of  removing  ashes 
from  the  same,  except  in  cases  of  emergency. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person,  or  corporation  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fined  for  each  offense  in  any  sum  not  less  than  |500  or  more  than  $1,000:  Proric/erf, 
That  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  owning,  operating  or 
contmlling  any  railroad  or  division  thereof  running  through  or  within  this  State,  who 
do  not  require  engineers  or  firemen  to  go  under  the  engine  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
ashes  from  the  same  except  in  cases  ofemergency. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  faUing  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  set  up  or  make  the  defense  of  contributory  negligence,  or 
ai«uinpti()n  of  risk,  in  any  action  for  personal  injury  to,  or  death  of,  any  engineer  or 
fireman  resulting  from  the  failure  of  such  person,  firm  or  corporation  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  on  and  after  January  1,  A.  D.  1907. 

Passed  March  8,  1906. 
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Sitrrtax  L   It  wlmll  lit'  tu'jliiwf^vl  fi»r  *ny  r»niim*>B  #'ftrfi*'r  ^n^^met^ti  im  touvtof  la^ 
hy  railrrjiwl  hi^twri'ti  pf>tnti<  m ithm  ihit^  Srah^  tn  iwi-  tin  iln  tin**  any  tiHtj^ftcifiinfr  i» ciot^ 

i^Hng  tli<T  tniiii  Ims^*'  ^ywi^m,  *ir  to  nm  anif  Uaiin  in  mirh  tfalUc*  tluit  tt««  not  ^^^^f^ 
Jivi^  frt^r  rrtititm  id  itr^  rtirp  tti  r?tirh  tmin  !i«vlnf  ih^r  Hmkt'w  u^t««f  rikI  ci»|>#>iiitnii  hrilp 
eQMnecT  of  tlt*>  lr»«Hmi<>rhc*  dmwhiTi?  ,-nirh  tntitt,'ttfiti  wH  r"^ir*T  bmkc*  i^m  in  Mhdi  tasi 
dwi  He  iiw^»rfiilr*d  toj?<*fhf*r  ^n<J  havi^  th*nr  fn^ki-^  jM»4ti  »i>ii   ri|irrwtr«l.     Tilt  f%^ 


miMtcmcr  ox  mim'ii*lr^  .i?ia  kli'jfr^Mm,  tir  luiy  n*i«inJ  <f  fBiifi^i4u:l  cotiintlMttoiip  wiiicfi  oar 
hy  \^w  a«t»iiinr  tkii'  tuiniuriiy  ^itj<]  pi^rf^trm  tU(>  (iiUir.i  ci|  tho  commlatfloiii^r  r4  f^ihmml 
tmd  itAf^mitht* .  <<  IV  if'^tti  tiini<  tii  timr",  iiftir  It  ill  Wsirin^  iind  frir  §<i«k1  eAtn»o  abawi^  1 
itncfpum''  thr*  nn  MM'ir  I  jM-rc^^ntasr'*  "f  ^*rw  in  »rry  lr»in  n^ifiiiffHl  la  b«  omiMfid  If  j 
pfjwvr  Of  tmiii  ^riiL'  jnl  fkLihjiv  tu  fHjraply  with  any  mH*h  rt'qtitmii^al  of  fl»i4  c«i^) 
iiiiK<it>n«*r,  f%f  nminii       :  i     hrill  b**  f(tthj«irt  to  ft  llkr^  |H>ii2ilty  an  fttihtrv  to  mai|ilj  villi ' 

Mkl\  2.  If  fihiiJl  1h*  tuibwful  hit  liny  eiicli  cfunainn  otirrii?r  l«  hattL  or  p^miU  ^^ 
Imdhxl  or  HHinl  !>n  iu  Hnf^  any  l(*tnjmt»dvr,  rar,  N'mli'r,  m  msLilfir  Vf'iwck'  paed  it 
UMJviiip  8LmU'  tnvllk%  m>i  rfqiiippn]  wirh  ixiuplt*i>*  i^onplinji  aw^miMiefiHy  l*y  impArt, ' 
und  wnirh  eitn  bo  iur'ihijjUhI,  witljnul  thf  mtt'tvis^ity  of  jiitn  letting  l»t*tw4*C'ii  tlie^d* 
fif  rJn"  cam. 

tSKC.  3.  It  f^liall  In*  Mtildwful  for  any  »*urh  rtjmmim  warrior  to  haul  nr  ptTinil  tt^W 
iiiiuU*<l  ur  urti* I  t*n  iU  lino  iuiy  l*j<!umiitivt\  nm".  lentii-r,  i»r  wimiljSir  v**hi*4**  umnl  in  mm- 
iivg  Sluto  tnvlfu',  nut  pnnitlfHt  with  5«ri'uiy*  ^iH  mmfl  nr  httrjcth<iUl^  in  i!ii*  mih^  mA 
imdw  tbi^ft'of;  c*ael»  and  f*v*"ry  «"ar  rii^rU  tn  tbi*  movmncnt  oi  Siaf**  tnifflo  #!iiill  }m  j*ri^. 
\idt*d  with  tn'cur**  e'ill  h*lt'[if  un  iiu/h  iiul  i»(  i-aoh  mil**  llu*r*^tf. 

*Hrr,  4,  It.  fiball  lit*  titiliwhil  fur  wsy  i^tirb  t*DeiBiiJO»  rjimcT  to  nsw  atir  Irirrinwitin*« 
ti4)tU*r,  car,  or  jNirniT)i,r  vobirli^  vmiil  in  thf  tnn%'<*fn*^iJt  fif  St»t»  tl^l^c^  LlMit  ti»  iKit  mi- 


^H  vbii'd  wUJi  druwhuii!*  *?t  ih**  >fiHnfl»rd  It^'i^'ht  to-M^ir,  iitiiiMiufid  f^tcs  €•»,  34)  incL_, 
^  r  tmrmw  gnttpff  t'sii>,  2B  irnhi"!*,  tiic^»  Mf*.i  fhm-ih  t,,i;.  ul^r  fmci  iKl*  If*!™*!  of  |li«  lopftctf 
th<»  rfti)j4  tri  tbr»  i^'ntf^rM  of  lb*''  dr;v  :n\  varbliriii  fnttn  mtrb  ntwiiiiid 

M^bliA  t.H?t**.'OT»  flmwlMin' of  **mfH  i       ,       i      >        hull  bi«  tbn***  iucIiQSi^ 

sie*  5.  Any  mwh  £?i>inm**fi  t^Brn**!-  ttmv  rt-Utm*  to  rwt*ivt*  fir>m  enttfiertififf  IbfRi'flr 
frr>Tii  itny  abi|kjK'r  any  rar  not  ri^uippod  in  oroiiniiinpi^  with  tbr-  for«^in|!:  s««*cti*>wi  ot 
I  Km  u(  t, 

_  Hkc.  fi.  Any  mH'h  rf»mmf»T»  rmrrirr  umn^  or  p<'rm(tliJM?  l*>  ^^  iii^i  «J«*  haided  on  its 
Imf*  4tny  bn-^iim^ti  v<*,  ii^ntbT,  nir,  of  mmiW  vi^birb-,  or  trains  m  %'iolatioii  uf  any  *4  lb*- 
prft\  i>iiiiiiH  of  \h\K  M(  I  Hitall  ho  nalih*  tn  n  (Hunhy  o|  onv  [iiindroii  d<4!rtr^  fur  eac-h  siod 
t'viTy  KUfli  vioUMion,  (o  Uv  nr^vi'n'd  in  li  suil  irrniiit^  t«*  Ih'  l^rungUl  Ity  tht*  pf»i«M?cuting 
ttltdnn-y  In  Mi*^  ('(Pinumn  itli'ii.^  tonrt  !>f  rbr  lounty  lu«vin|j  jiinf4iliptir>n  in  ttio  tiK-^aJity 
wbi'h*  NiH  b  viobnii-tiii  AmXl  Imvf  rn*i'kim*i!:  iifi4  ii  ^imU  lii^  Uit'^  ijiii^v  i>f  mivh  prusevutin)^ 
IkUniyity  »n  lirjiijf  ihu<  li  ynilri  U[>oti  duly  Vfrifu^d  infonnatioTi  In^in^  lorj^t»<i  with  him 
of  piirh  vioUifitHi  hiivin^  iKcnrrvii;  and  it  jAxmW  \h'  ibi'  duty  ot  ttn"  rnniuiiK-^iontT  «^f 
raib'<nuli*  jmd  irlijjrapb.H,  or  any  Kosud  or  railrowl  i  iinunif».^ion,  whirli  lyay  by  Uw 
UiMuni*'  tlii*  uiitbMrily  unit  |H"rforiu  tbt*  ilnti(»i<  of  ihc  cir*mmijRf«ion<T  of  milri>iid.?'  and 
tidi'Kr»ijh.«,  hi  Iim1j^('  with  tht-  jmnur  f>nM*"rutin^  attorni'p  informatifin  af  any  f<*rWi 
^iiilMfion::^  ikH  inuy  ramv  to  ii^  kn«tvvlrd^i':  /VonV/ri/,  Ttiut  iiViibintf  in  tbts  a*^  fitniain*'**! 
nbtdl  amdy  tM  Im'rmioiivt'B,  tinib-rn,  ciir^,  or  tniin?*  **xf'fumvtdy  vii*€ti  in  ihf*  movi-- 
miMil  i  t  ht^^,  and  whi'n  tbi^  bi-i^tit  af  tht*  dniwbar.s  on  snch  Inromfilivef,  tcTidi^r?*  and 
C^ai'M  ihn^N  not  fjuri'i'd  Zf^  iiw'lii>i,  av  h*  ulrct't  raf'*.  or  to  loniimoHv*'?,  ti'ndf^*  cars,  SJimi- 
b'.r  v<*hi^'h'f^»  or  truiri'*.  whih'  any  uf  wh<i  b  an*  in  aiHna!  n?»p  in  int*^Tj*hito  c^»mitierrr. 
i^i'A \  7,  Any  i'iii|doyiT  of  uny  ^mh  r<>mmun  fflrTT*^r  who  may  hf  kirieil  f)r  injirrpti  hy 
an>  loroniiitivt',  ti  nd'*  f,  <tir,  HjftdtMr  Vf^hif  h%  or  tniin,  in  nsf*  mntran^  tn  the  prrrvi- 
*«iimj^  of  ibft*  tit  I ,  wbtiH  n«»l  bo  dcfiiii'd  tfiintdiy  tn  hnro  asHumt^  the  rii^t  thert^by  nc'ca- 
atoUrd,  jditioMjfli  ( i*ntinuiny  in  thi-  rnuiloymint  nf  .snc*h  fTimmiftfT  tht*  iinkwliil  tij^* 
ttf  «iif^b  !rMHnrionvi%  htidcr,  *'ar,  >-iTnitaf  vfhifd4%  or  tmin  bad  btcn  brtitfgbt  to  hi^^ 
fen«»uhHlt^i*,  nor  s^liutl  ^in<"b  *nitdoyr*+*  hp  held  tff  ha\'i^  rnntrihnk^d  lo  his  injury'  in  nnr 
ni.'n-  ndorr  thr  c'arrirr  ^hnll  hiup  viotatf^tl  any  prrnijRitin  of  thi?  art,  whf^n  such  viola- 
tiiaii  nihiribnh'd  to  ilii<  d>iilb  ttr  iiijiirj  of  Ktirn  t'rfiplnvr*?. 

Hv>i\  8,  Tin*  rf»imni^'='i"nc'r  (vf  railniads  and  trlf^grapn!^,  or  any  bf^ud  or  railmod  rntn- 
inbf^ion,  ubirb  may  t»y  liiw  aj^.-^um*-  tho  anthorify  and  pf^rform  thf  diitic«  of  th«*  Ciim- 
mi*Hion(T  f>f  failri3ii*df^  itnd  tf'b*^apbf<.  ii*  hf'rtdn'%iiithi>ri?^f^l  to  ^nt  to  any  commnn 
ranr('i>j.  nprtn  fnti  hcitrfn^  and  forpwN(  rjiit*^*.  n  rfa^nnatd^  P3ttf*n?ii<m  of  time  in  whirb 
to  roniply  wiih  die  provision  nf  ihi>^  ail:  Pnni/kd,  Thiit  in  no  rnsr  J^hall  aurh  e?xtrn- 
pinn  or  nxr**n?i<mi^  in  thr  ag^Tt-gafi-  rxerfcj  ]}iv  i»*n<K}  f.>f  one  yi-.ir  fmm  the  paiwa^  of 
Uiii*acl. 
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»  I 

Sec.  9.  Section  1  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  require  railroad  corporations  to  equip 
and  furnish  all  cars  used  in  their  service  with  air  brakes  and  automatic  couplers  and 
.    their  engines  \7ith  power  brakee,"  passed  April  14,  1893,  as  amended  April  23,  1904, 
.    is  hereby  repealed. 
,,        Passed  March  19,  1906. 

Mine  reffulationt — Sprinkling  dusty  entriet,  dt, 
(Page  169.) 

Section  1.  In  case  any  entry  or  air  way  of  any  mine  is  so  dry  that  the  air  becomes 
cliarged  with  dust  the  operator,  or  whoever  is  operating  said  mine,  as  owner,  lessee, 
agent  or  in  any  capacity  shall  have  such  entrjr  or  air  way  regularly  and  thoroughly 
si»ayed  and  sprinkled  with  water  or  cleaned  in  such  manner  that  the  air  will  not 
l^DCome  charged  with  dust. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  mine  inspectors  to  enforce  all  possible  pre- 
ventive measures  necessary  to  maintain  the  safety  of  the  persons  employed  in  any 
mine  against  the  gathering  or  accumulating  of  any  combustible  matter  that  is  explo- 
sive in  its  nature,  and  shall  cause  the  operator  or  whoever  is  operating  such  mine  as 
owner,  lessee,  agent  or  in  any  capacity,  to  immediately  remove  any  such  gathered  or 
accumulated  matter. 

Sec.  3.  Any  operator,  or  whoever  is  operating  such  mine  as  owner,  lessee,  agent  or 
in  any  capacity,  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  comply  with  the  c^>ndition6  required 
to  be  perfcMrmed  by  sections  one  (1)  and  two  (2)  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misaemeanor  and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  in  anv  sum  not  exceeding  five 
himdred  dollars  ($500)  nxx  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  ($200),  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court. 

Passed  March  31,  1906. 

Jfin«  regulations — Employment  of  miners. 
(Page  259.) 

Section  1.  Every  person  desiring  to  work  by  himself  as  a  miner  in  the  coal  mines 
of  this  State  shall  first  produce  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  mine  boss  of  the  mine  in 
which  he  is  employed,  or  desires  to  be  employed,  that  he  has  worked  at  least  one 
year  with,  or  as  a  practical  coal  miner.  Until  said  applicant  has  so  satisfied  the  mine 
1m)88  of  the  mine  in  which  he  seeks  such  employment  of  his  competency,  he  eO^ll  not 
be  allowed  to  mine  coal  unless  accompanied  by  some  competent  coal  miner,  until  he 
becomes  duly  qualified:  Provided,  That  this  act  shall  not  (only]  apply  to  mines  gener- 
ating fire  damp,  gas  or  combustible  matter. 

Sec  2.  Any  person  violating  section  one  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  euilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  be  fineil.  not  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  nor 
h»sa  than  twenty-five  dollars,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Passed  April  2,  1906. 

Accidents  on  railroads. 
(Page  356.) 

Section  29.  Every  railroad  shall,  whenever  an  accident  attended  with  loss  of 
human  life  occurs  within  this  State,  upon  its  line  of  road  or  on  its  depot  grounds  or 
j-ards,  give  immediate  notice  thereof  to  the  commission.  In  the  event  of  any  such 
accident,  the  commission,  if  it  deem  the  public  interest  requires  it,  shall  cause  an 
investigation  to  be  made  forthwith,  which  investigation  shall  be  held  in  the  locality 
of  the  accident,  unless,  for  greater  convenience  of  those  concerned,  it  sliall  order  sucn 
investigation  to  be  held  at  some  other  place,  and  said  investigation  may  be  adjourned 
from  place  to  place  as  may  be  founa  necessary  and  convenient.  The  commission 
shall  seasonably  notify  an  officer  or  station  agent  of  the  company  of  the  time  and  place 
of  the  investig;ation.  The  cost  of  such  investigation  shall  be  certified  by  the  chairman 
of  the  commission,  and  the  same  shall  be  auofited  and  paid  by  the  State  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  expenses  are  audited  and  paid  and  a  record  or  file  of  said  proceedings 
and  evidence  shall  be  kept  by  said  comniisBion. 

Passed  April  2,  1906. 
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ACTS  OP  1906^ EXTRA  SESBIOir. 
Act  Ko.  in*— diril  ffritw  in  titut  f$f  ih^^ni  iim^^L^akcr  ««rrCnf. 

S»EcnoK  i .  On  and  aftpt  tXw  Hti*  il*y  of  ^!jurti»  une  thouta^itcj  ntitc*  hUfHifvil  «d4  as,  | 

hf*  ma^n only  uciMtrdijK lo qaalificMk>Eis  suhI  lit, new,  to Tt^ a^^^€Ct^iic*ci  bv  ^^^KttminKWui 
pih  t  h  P>  Ur  ^  t^r^ti  lieulstfOiU  be  ccM&iM'ii  li  \'t\m  ht*nyiimiivr  pTuvicJ<<^ I .     On  mnd  wSm^ 


ur  kkirtT  in  tho  rivil  i«rvtct,  imdfv  Ili6  «nf wwnaat  ci  ny 

k  dlb^r  than  UioAd  pciOii3lbid» 


|Ul('  MLld  <JMil 
pillrr-f .  rh*rk 

pity  i»^  thf  llr^'T  ,uiy  oiaiinw  or  Ijy  any  m6«iid 

'  liiu  arl:  Proruif4,  Thjit  »lu*  provifinns  t>f  thb  art  «Iijill  not  applv  to  luay  iKilclier^  fsilac. 

^  loimiie  hi>iu>r]*hh*  dip^  hiif|i*HJ  tnnxi  jM*rvire  in  any  war  fyr  wi^  Viiit4»<l  SUU^m  Govere-^ 
mf'nt,  nar  l<t  their  wi(|i»w^  or  c4ii)rlri*n 

Sf«\  $V   All  i>x  ami  national  fnr  puffUionii  in  thi«  e]aen6i?«i  !trrvir<^  ehull  btt  pis^rticil  tft 
. lliLHr  r   ^ijii  Bhall  r^'latf' ^f  t)HHH>  matt^^rff  wliiHi  wil!  fairly  %ml  thB  qwlificiliani 

ft  iit«  pi'i?ff)tLN  i«xaiiiint*d  It*  di^hur^r^  Uh*  ilylif^  k4  tli«  offijCs^  or  ^8iployift€tt<| 

^h\  >.>  <  1m  in.     All  maminiititm^  ^hul!  1«'>  ■>><',  und  cipt^n  Uv  al!  &ppMcBiitB  wliobmj 
ilknl  iIm^  itri'liiiiiTtary  riH^uirt?nti'nU  ^t  ii    I  i  i«  hi  rt jim  tc*n  tif  ihiB  act-     TImi  DQCsnJIif 
(  of  apptiritnLH  for  t'tnployiueiit  tuf  LllM^r>'r-'  ^hall  n'Tat^  U>  tlieir  c&pAciljf  fdf  bWJ 
thi'ir  habits  aii  to  »ibrif'ty  and  Indufrtry.aJid  tlu  tr fX jH*rkmc<*  in  lh<?  kij^d  of  irorl  for 
whit'li  lb*.^y  apj>ly.     All  applit^aiitu  fnr  any  pfwitiiin  in  the  claEvdlied  ec-r\"i!"^  msiv,  ^tH» 
joH  Ui  th*?  n^ulalirm!j  ail*>pU*ri  by  tin*  civil  M*rvifi*  eiMiiiiiiiwion,  he  riMjuirt^d  t- 
to  a  phymral  r-xami  nation  bt*foro  bt^in|»  a<lmitU*tl  to  Ih*'  regular  i*  xanu  nation - 
tilt'  txtninni»**ion,     A'h'quato  publir  niitiei'  m(  thn  time  anii  plate  f*f  ev(.-r%' 
h(4il  ufiiler  tli<'  prf) viE^i I ihtt  of  llu*^  ii^'t,  l^t^eUier  with  Lufurajaticni  ita  to  lh< 
li(»n  '  r  "i^K-  »r,  b|.  |i|U*<l,  j^halt  hi-  y^iven  dl  kaut  two  weeks  prinr  to  such  *  a  ..<,.  ».^«; .   ., 
Tln^  .  ji**<n*n  I'hall  adunt  n^i»a'>nahk'  rf^ulationw  for  permitiing  the  pri^enei^  d 

repr'  -  <>1  the  j^re^  Vki  ine  exaniinalioiw.    The  rmnie^  *4  the  eaniJida|4*i  p»»?ing 

any  i-xamination,  and  the  order  of  their  f^tariding  on  any  eligible  lisl,  eliull  bi?  madb* 
part  (if  the  pnl>lic  r(>Cfird«  ut  thti  rivil  sfrrvirfl  eunimii^iion. 

8Kt\  10.  Tilt*  rivil  w*rviee  iijininiMiitiri  in  t*ach  eilv  tihall  n*r4uire  perworis  upplycnir  for 
admisHiriti  to  atiy  examine  I  ion  pr^Airb^l  for  under  ifii^  act  or  under  the  rule-^  and  Tfgu- 
laiionntpf  tin^j^id  efiriiiiiif*^ion,  to  tile  in  it^f*triee.  a  ri'iir^iinabh"  time  prior  to  the  pn>p(D0ed 
exanunation,  a  f<»nnal  af^plifaiion,  in  whi^h  th*'  uppUeawt  t^hall  t^Uile  under  <>ath  or 
alfinnatioii: 

1.-  liiH  full  name,  n-^idi-nee.  and  post-oftii-e  addrea^*, 

2.-  Iti^'  i'iti?,eni^hip,  a^e,  untj  the  plare  and  dai*'  of  lib  ItlrtH. 

3e     Ili^  hi"idth.  ami  hi.'^  |>hvpJ<  al  i^apaeily  fur  nnlVlir  ^*erviee. 

4 -Hi?*  huHirn^HEi  and  t'uijduynn'nLi  and  n'^iuenee.*  for  at  h^as^t  the  three*  prt^vitiuA 
yearw. 

5,  — Sueh  other  lnfomiatif>n  m  may  rem^inahly  he  reqnirt^^L  touehin^  iht*  appUeant'ti 
qvialiiirationf*  ani!  iitne*!rf  for  tin*  pnblie  ^ervuc.     *    *    * 

8nr.  Ifi.  Tin*  laVntr  i  Iuah  J^ha^  inrbule  ordinary,  unskilled  lalwirerw*  Va4:''ancii^>«  in 
the  lalHir  rlaK^^hall  ho  (ilhHl  hy  api»fanlnirin.  from  Ymtn  nf  applieanti?  recisteretl  Ijy  the 
rtvil  siorvieo  erjmjni*iioti.  Prefrrour*'  \j\  napUiynnnl  fmm  ,sue!i  list«'  nhall  l>t?aee<trd- 
ini:  |j>  ruh'^  and  regulation-  to  lio  [trt>niuljt;ati^d  bv  the  ei\  il  aerviee  etjmmia'^ioii  in  tmvh 
ctly. 

Hico.  2D.  Xu  iifhe<r,  ehrk,  vr  ouiployee  in  the  rumpetittve  elafif^  or  in  the  nonct>m- 
pi'titiv^eej«.4!^  of  ilie  eljiH^ilied  eivil  wervi^'oof  any  eity  of  the  Iir^r!  clafts,  who  shall  have 
neen  aiipoiii!*^l  nnder  ihepnivij^irnLsuf  Ihi?  art.  or  of  the  rule^  made  piirsiiiant  thereto, 
iihidl  be reijii n rd,  di?*i:  handed, or  rcdueed  in  ftay  i^r  t>opition  exeent  for  junt  range,  which 
«hal(  iH»t  hi'  Tf^liLMoufi  i>r  politiral-  Further,  no  j^ueh  otheerT  clerk  or  ernjdnyee  shal! 
he  rcdNiyod,  di.-ohar>(od  nr  rodiic I'd,  exof-jn  m  provided  in  jfsertien  eif^ht  of  this  net, 
until  In ^  .shall  have  hi-t-n  furnished  with  a  written  ptatemeni  of  the  reiy^m^  for  Fut-h 
aotioo^  aod  boon  alloweil  tiv^ivi'  rln^  reniovin^oirieers^n eh  written  answer  as  the  pen!«:*n 
HoU|;ht  lo  he  removed  may  desire.       *    ^    * 

Hm\  2'A.  No  qvifHlii>n  in  any  form  of  applieaiion.  or  in  miy  examinatiqti,  shall  be  so 
framed  an  to  elicit  information  coneemin^^  the  poHileal  or  relig^ioua  opinions  or  afhiia* 
tifitiH  i»f  any  apjdieunt;  nor  .nival I  any  irHiuiry  be  madi*  eoncernini^  such  opinions  or 
aHilial  ion?*,  and  all  di,Hehi^'nres  thereof  Hhall  IkC  di.'^conlinned.  No  diiw^ri  mi  nation  «hall 
b<»  exiTci.^eiL  tlireatenetl  or  pronii,Hi'd  hv  any  persidi  in  thi*  r  ivil  senice  a^inst^  i^r  in 
favor  of,  an  ivt)plirunt,  eli^ilih-  or  employee  in  tlie  e!a?^Hi(ieil  servdco,  be€au#n  of  hia 
pjlilii  al  itf  n^li^ion^  (»piniiniH  or  ulUliatiioiM, 

Api>5oved  rhe  5th  day  of  Mar^h,  A.  D,  19C)ti 
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VIBGINIA. 

ACTS  OF  1900. 
rHAPTKR  55.-  Bureau  (ff  Mor-  Dutiis  of  cmnmlssioner. 

Sectiox  1 .  Sociions  thrio  and  ftmr  of  an  act  entitled  an  a<i  to  pn)vide  for  a  bureau 
of  labor  and  industrial  f»tati.sti<»H,  and  for  defining  the  duties  of  said  bureau,  approved 
March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight  [shall]  be  ann^nded  and  reenacted 
80  as  to  rea<i  as  follows: 

iSe<.\  3.  The  governor  shall  api>oint,  by  and  with  the  confient  of  the  senate,  some 
suitable  person  who  is  identified  with  the  lal)or  interests  of  the  State,  who  sliall  bo 
designated  commissioner  of  labor  statistics,  and  who  shall,  upon  the  request  of  the 
governor,  funiish  such  informati«>n  as  he  may  require.  The  tenn  of  office  for  said  com- 
missioner shall  be  two  yc^are  from  date  of  his  appointment,  with  jx>W(»r  of  rem<jval  by 
the  governor  for  cause. 

Sec.  4.  The  commissioner  shall  have  power  to  take  and  preserve  testimony,  examine 
witnesses  under  oath  and  administ<'r  the  same;  and  when  he  is  of  the  opinion  from  said 
testimony  that  the  laws  of  the  Stale  relating  to  labor  have  been  violated  or  evaded,  he 
shall  make  a  thorough  investigation  as  to  such  violation  or  evasion,  and  to  that  entl 
may,  under  proper  restrictions,  enter  any  public  institution  of  this  State,  and  any 
factory,  store,  workshop  or  mine,  and  intern>gate  any  such  pers<jn,  firm  or  the  pr(»per 
officer  of  a  corjwration,  or  file  a  written  or  printed  list  of  interrogate )ries,  and  require  full 
and  complete  answers  to  l>e  made  thereto  antl  return<»d  under  oath  within  thirty  day.H 
<»f  receipt  of  said  list  (»f  qu(»sti(>ns,  and  if  any  pers<m  who  may  be  sworn  t(»  give  testimcmy 
shall  willfully  fail  or  refuse  to  answer  any  legal  and  proper  question  propounded  to 
him  concerning  the  subjj-ct  of  such  examination,  as  indicate<l  m  the  seccmd  sectitm  of 
this  act,  or  if  any  person  to  whom  a  written  or  printed  list  of  such  interrogations  has 
been  funiished  by  said  ctjmmissioner  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  fully  answ^T  and  return 
the  same  under  oath,  such  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misclemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  theriHjf  before  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  shall  be  fined  a  sum  not 
(exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  nor  less  than  twentv-five  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment 
in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  ninety  <lays,  or  by  1)oth  fine  and  impris<mment:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  ccmstnied  as  permitting  the  commis- 
sioner or  any  employee  of  this  bureau  to  make  us<»  of  any  information  or  statistics 
gathered  from  any  perscm,  comi>any<»r  cr)i'poraiion  fr.r  any(»ther  than  the  purposes  of 
this  act. 

If  the  commissioner  shall  find,  upon  such  inv(»stigati<m.  that  the  laws  of  this  State 
relating  to  lalK)r  have  been  violated  or  evaded,  he  shall  notify  the  person,  firm  or 
proper  officer  of  the  corporation  cjf  such  violation  or  evasion,  in  writing,  and  unless  the 
laws  are  fully  complied  with,  within  a  rc?a8<»nable  time,  not  to  <*xceed  thirty  days,  then, 
and  in  that  ovent,  the  commissi<mer  shall  make  a  report  of  such  vi«)lation  or  evasion  U^ 
the  circuit  or  coryxiration  court,  and  the  att<>rney  for  the  rommonwealth  of  the  county 
or  city  wheri'in  sucli  violation  <»r  evasion  of  the  law  may  occur. 

Approved  P\»bruary  27,  lOOC. 

('HArrKR  2«iO. — Brihir\j  of  employees. 

Section  1.  Any  person  who  gives,  offers,  or  promises  to  an  agent,  employee,  or 
servant,  any  gift  or  gratuity  what«*ver,  without  the  knowledge  and  consent' <>f  the 
principal ,  employer,  or  ma.<t«*r  (»f  such  agent,  emplovee,  or  servant,  with  intent  to 
influence  his  action  in  relation  to  hLs  principal's,  employer's,  or  master's  business;  or 
an  agent,  employee,  or  servant  who  witiioiit  the  knowle<lge  and  consent  of  his  principal, 
employer,  or  master,  requi^ti?  or  accept^^  a  gift  or  gratuity  or  a  promise  t<^)  make  a  gift  or 
to  do  an  act  beneficial  to  himself,  under  an  iigreemt^nt  or  witti  an  understanding  that 
h(»  shall  act  in  any  particular  manner  as  to  his  principal's,  employer's  or  master's  busi- 
ness; or  an  ajjent,  em])loyee,  or  servant,  who  being  authorize<l  to  pnKnire  materials, 
supplies,  or  othi^r  artichs  either  by  purchase?  or  contract  for  his  principal,  employer,  or 
ma.ster,  or  to  emplov  service  or  laV)or  for  his  principal,  einjdoyer,  or  master,  receive» 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  himself  or  for  anr>ther.  a  commission,  discount,  or  bonus 
from  the  person  who  makes  .'^uch  sale  or  contract,  or  furnishes  such  materials,  supplies, 
or  other  articles,  or  from  a  person  who  renders  such  service  or  lal>or;  and  any  person 
who  giv<»s  or  offers  such  an  agent.  emi)loyee,  or  servant  such  commi.*wion,  discount,  or 
bonus  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
one  hundred  dollars,  or  by  such  fine  and  by  imprisonment  f<»r  not  more  than  one  year: 
Provided,  That  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  mean  that  an  agent,. 
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pcrvntit ,  or  em  ploy  cf^  nlmll  nnt  rti^ign  hi*  |K>sltbTi  whenever  li«*  wn  d<^eii**^r  ri*^*'  »hal]  it 
hi*  t^>niitnHMl  t*j  itu*4iti  tlml  no  permm  »hji>l  ^eipli^y  sahi  aiffiu..  Kit vant,  or  iMyplriyti*, 

B%€.  2.  Nn  witnt'tiy  *j*llL*d  by  iht*  vouti  or  Ct>iumt.niwiniltb*tt  ttttorot'y  and  giving 
evideticit  for  tiio  itrotft^euiifm  HUht  hHtirr*  thr  jiwtiti'  of  the  i>eae<.%  ihi*  grand  Ji»ry»  cif 
tlii*  c'^mrt  ill  a  jjnrjt*(x^utiMn  undor  iliif*  act,  tmkU  <*vt*r  l>o  prtirt^odwl  agmlnM  for  any 
tjff**mf*  hrrerinder  eonrprninj^  whirh  hv  ti^.'^tifin^,  but  mtch  witiie»ss  ^a11  bo  ctinip**!!^! 
to  it^iify  and  for  rufusin^^  to  answer  a  quvwlion  ubidl  In;  tbyd  uut  k'saisJ  ibau  on<?  hutidtid 
dolkr:^^  nnd  bt*  impriHonod  for  a  ti^nii  Uot  exct'edtog  aix  iwontha, 

Approved  March  15|  1900, 
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[This  index  includes  all  labor  laws  enacted  since  Jannarv  1, 1904.  and  published  in  successive  issues  of 
tike  Bulletin,  het^innlns  with  Bulletin  Na  A7,  the  issue  of  March.  IW5.  Laws  enacted  previously  appear 
in  the  Tenth  Special  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor.  The  derisions  indexed  under  the  varK>ua 
headinjTs  relate  to  the  laws  on  the  same  sobjeets  without  regard  to  their  date  of  enactment  and  are 
indicated  by  the  letter  "  D  "  in  parenthesis  following  the  name  of  the  State.] 
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I  No.  I     rage. 


Accident  Insurance.    {Set  Insur- 
ance, accident.) 
Accidents  In  factories: 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Aeddents  in  mines: 

Ohio 

Accidents  on  railroads: 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

Ohio 

South  Carolina 

Advances    made    by    employ ers. 

(See  Employers'  advances.) 
Allen  contract  labor: 

United  SUtea  (D) 

Antitrust  act: 

United  SUtes  (D) 

Ar))it ration  of  labor  disputes: 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Assignment  of  claims  to  avoid  ex- 
emption laws.     (See  Exemption 
of  wages,  assignments  to  avuld.) 
Assignment  of  wages: 

Connecticut 

lUinois 

Iowa 

Louisiana 

Maryhmd 

Massachusetts 


Minnesota 

New  York 

WisconilB 

Bttknriee,  hours  of  labor  of  em- 
ployees in.      {See  Hours  of  la- 
Dor.) 
Bakeries,  laapection  of.    {See  In- 

apeetion,  ete.) 
Barbers,    examination,    etc.,    of. 

{See  Examination,  etc.) 
Blackllstiog:  | 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Minnesota  (D) 

Nevada 

Boycotting:  i 

Colorado 

See    atso    Interference 
employment.) 
Bribery,  etc.,  of  employees: 

Connecticut 

Massachusetts 

Michi«n 

New  York 

Rhode  Island 

South  CardEBa 

VliginU 

Washington 

Wlscoottn 


57  ' 
57  1 


with  I 


1015 
461  i 
359 

379 

771  -I 
581  ; 
779  I 
3G0  . 


I; 
1S^185  I 

710,  ni  I 

707.708  ' 
706-710  :' 


331  ! 
1075  I 
236 
703 

767,708 
1087 

7W,770 
584 
712 
915 


or>  I 

351  , 

62  ; 

330,331  ' 

70 

709, 710  i 

63  ; 

588.589 

62 

330,331 

62 

.332 

Sff 

710 

62 

581 

64 

906.906 

04 

908.909 

65 

360 

70 

781.782 

67 

912 

67 

914.915 

Bulletin. 
;No.|     Page. 


Bribery  of  representative's  of  labor 
organizations:  ; 

New  York '  57 

Bureau  of  labor:  I 

California ■  62 

I«^'« .{m 

New  Jersey I  68 

Virginia j  70 

United  States - 

Bureau  of  mines: 

West  Virginia 

Cause    of    discharge.      (.See    Dis- 
charge, statement  of  cause  of.; 
Children  and  women,  employment 
of,  general  provisions: 

Louisiana 

Missouri  (D) 

Children  and  women,  employment 
of.  in  barrooms: 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont ;  tiO 

Children  and  women,  employment 
of,  in  mines: 

Illinois 

Indiana , 

Missouri 

New  York 

Children  and  women,  hours  of  la- 
bor of: 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts 

New  Yortc 

Children,  earnings  of.     (See  Kam- 

iiigs  of  minors.) 
Children,  employment  of.  ngt*  limit 
for: 

Cttilforaia 

California  <D) 

Dels  wore 

Georgia 

Illinois  (D) 

1  (wva 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mas.<»icbusetts 


718 

.328 
712 
235 
1018.1019 
781 
719 


07         912,913 


62 
68 
62 
68 
59 

m 

02 
70 
70 

•170 

Michigan 62 

Michigan  CD) 04 

Missouri |  62 

New  Jersey i  62 

North  Carolina  ( D) ■  07 

Oregon [  02 

Pennsylvania '  62 

Rhode  Island 02 

Washington  ( D ) 01 

West  Virginia ,  62 


734 
186,187 


1077 
570 
1033 

US 


764 

711 

4.».  470 


200 

199-202 

207, '208 

234 

335-337 

23.'>,  236 

217.218 

7<K) 

764 

765-767 

226 

772 

231 

881,882 

237 

243 

863,864 

2»260 

r  263, 

[    3MV-268 

2ii9-271 

1054.  law 

280 
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t 


rKUIi>n»lA.. ............... .4... 

Ctmn«iC!tlO£it......... 

I>e|aviifO.. .« », t *--• 

t>lrl  ric  t  of  ColumbLAi^  ..»..«.,.. 

tlwi>t«l«  .*..,.**.-.....* 

l^iwu.. 

Ki.'Tituekv..  .. 

MMfyUntK* —  ..- 


lf|uH»urt..«. 
Hew  Htmj. 


m 
m 
m 
m 
m 
m 
n 

J* 

«2 


OWo. 


ButlPllii. 


fifd.      Fugfw 


^H^^  PimiiJtyLvAiUji** 

^^^^  iViin«j'lviitjd»  (!!)•*,.*#«*«.•*.. 

■^  Illiou.'  liUnd, ,.»..,,...., 

^fc^^  V^miimt.   .. w.^^ «».... .......< 

^^^■f     We«|  ViJtitnlii. 

^^^1^    Wlnoonrtiu 

■^f3lilJ4rim,  «tn|»U)yn]vtit  ot,  In  liAr* 

^^  Cofijuctlcui^ « - *  < .  I 

H  llH^riU. ^« 

^V  M  n  ryUit)*!.  4  4.  «4*  *••««<«  ••••<•••< 

H^  KifW  ltiiTnp«lilf«i..,« 4, »(...«.*. 

■  SoiUb  D«^kota......... i.. 

y  Vcinuotil , ,, . .  .,,.«..,»»......., 

ChUfJtt'Ti,  rtif|>iii/Kii»ifl  flf,  In  c»P- 

fjijllarjilii <"2 

Uiaiii". t^ 

Clill^ln  II.  I  iii|iloxnii>nl  i^f.  In  mlm*i  i 

iMhit^M .,, ..,    82 

I n«IM nji ,..,-- - . - , , .'    *K! 

MiH-»MurL.- .,,,-,,,.,,.1  le 

MtmtoMH ,..*....(... .f...«    <S 

fJh'K'Hi   -^  -^  ^- -i.. ,  02 

l*>'iiimvlvjtT>|tii .  - , tCl 

IVrfit  Vinrtnbi..., - !  tKi 

HikMnit,  ri)H>l<^\ViiriA'iit  <^^  In  slftvut  i 

MiiNKjji'lnifit'Ua.-.-..  .....,.<»►.    TO 

Ni^w  York , ,-.,-- I  ^ 

Chkl>lT(M^  IHrtrii?  out,  to  mipport  | 
[HiniilM  iti  UlU'noa^:  I 

((f^H^)(U- .-_.....^L ....    Ha 

LuulfilfiiuL. ...-r,.^. ..J  WK 

M  h!<l'^slpp4 *  I  5 

.Vorlh  CnrtvlliiM 

QUIiln^nK  Unnm  o(  \nimr  at- 

nilifnriilii...... .         ..    m 

Ih^nMtirvt. ,..,,.,....«...,,....    lis 

irwlliifi*!,, tC 

Jri^.j tlH 

K lilt irky **,.... "0 

M  )(>i?(?it  (( ij wl  H  * ,...,.    62 

Ni'W  MHrnii(ililtt*-,-..^ Hi 

M1.1W  jr'rw^)'., , .--,*-.     1l* 

t*H-K<'"   ,..,... ^.^.-^ *j2 

tJftK<»"  M>f-. ............ ......    <» 

l^'IIIIKVtVUIlliH ...♦.,     (fi 

Chihhoti:.  nk'lit  work  1*3" 

i'jiljfoniln,.,    .,. ,.»    Ii3 

<h*<>f#ElH ,..., I  HH 

Itiwa.   ,.. ,. 1  <]** 

Ki'iittirky ,.,,)  70 

Mij^f«iK'tm.iNi»tl §...,.,,, ...    Ifl 

Mil  liiK»4i]. ........'  i^a 


VfiTk.. 


200-203 

20fr,»S 
210,331 
2A4.23A 

700,781 
7«lS-7fl7 

23ft. 337 

330, 3Sl 

3S7»Bi 

3Q6-3&8 

««7*«^ 
906^371 
tW;377 

27* 
2W 
2H4 


1W,200 
23& 


Onftin.. ,.,..,♦,,.*** 

]%anftylT«.ni«................^ 

Ilbodn  lAlJiittl. ....,«*. ..*..... 

V»nfiotit .,...,,..«-»•, 

women  J 
Clihtiiw,  tojicUinlf^n,  *»t4?.*  <»f ; 

I'nttfwl  .Hliitrui,  .,,.,,...    .  _  , , 
niiJH^iiji  pfwIi^rpMl  rorfttupl^jfrntftit 


Civil  Mfvjee: 

P«2QI0]rlVll£ll]l... ....«.«. 

Wiw«ti*Iiu  *•**.»* ..- 

roinb|jjiiiUiji#  10  llx  wiifi««: 

LsnilvtrMlH.  ,    ., .-,.. ., 

f"' •  ■  r  of  L»lif>r,     i&*^  Bii- 


211 
2;iil 

im 


7i«.  771 


25a 
mas 

2f>7 

*    im 

TIKI 

226.2211 

2dl 

244 

2tl&,2ti7 

mi 

TM 
7t«J 

JWi 
4t^ 


N.^w  Vfirlf 

C«nibiriie>%l<i1ior  itigncvnietilfl  fiot: 
t5iiifurxU(*  an. .,.....,. 

|iflNiJi(»n.; 

oiijtftji  I  liihctf.) 
Ca  I  i  t  r !M  K  h  f  1  Im^j  tti  ■>    ( il^r  Protect 

IIkH  |-|f  VVj|.j|{iap,> 

C'uiitrAct4  01  i>iTipl<»piimit,  nftilN- 
tiim,  f'U.H  «J- 

Oftnttflptpi  (if  iHfipwyniimt  wlfh  tti^ 
tcnl  to  (IvfriiiiJ: 

i^oiith  Viitmliiiii    ,....,,. 
IX^tt  th*    ( *>  f  J  n]»i  ?*■'«•  ***uii*l  I  IK  .► 
Ul!i4'hur^\  frHi(MrM''nt  of  i'ttiiw  f*f: 

MIsi^oMrl. ...    ,     , 

Dlvorc**,  t'tf,K  BtBtlallrd  o|,  tu  N» 
proftjfi'il: 

Culilomlia. ,., ^ ., .. 

Eiimlnj^K  of  minor*. 

Wist'onjttii.. ,..,.,_   i, . 

Eighl-lKJurtlfty: 

raJlfsinilji.* ,--,..  .„„..., 

liilMrn^ri , ...._.. ,, 

CN*|i(niilo  (l» -.-.- 

MwWM^M'KUlltf  1 1  Pi.  .... . ....... 

Mh^'^niirl ...,.,.,-,....,,...... 

Muiiliinii^.... . 

Miiiiiiiiiii  ^n>....,* .--.,.. 

Ni'Viulu   ..,..<-,. .....^,,. 

SVvmlii  UJ)-^. -..---. ...^-^-- 

Ni'Vtf  V%irh ,,...,-,.,-,-.. 

New  York  (l>),................ 

Porlo  IIU'O ..4*... 

\V(t.*KiriKtoii  (P|- -  •       - 

\V  vominK  ( 1'  J .  ^  ► . .  -  - , * . 

rfilU"*1  Sillies 

rnSl»^*t  i^iBU^s  iDl..... 

Erni^rmil  ligi'iit's; 

(♦t«or|*id ..... 

IbiWiiK ._...,,..  —  ...... 

KorUi  l'iirf*hri«  iU)..   .. 

E  m  p  tiiy  if#,  1 1  rl  I  ^  TV ,  *'t  i\ ,  n  f.     {Stf 

linW'ry,  otc,  oJ**KipUj>i*s,) 
K mnloy er^'  ad  v  a nit^ 9 ,,  r*' f »fl y nwwt 

LDiihliitta  (  L*) ...,..,,,, 

Xl?  W  MOKli'lfJ  .....  p ............ . 

JFinnth  rarrtHtm. ,,.^ ., 

I<:piplovi  r»'  Uuhiltty,     {Stf  1.9* bu- 
lly, cicj 
Emplnyr  rs    tf»    fllfltJllh    llftni**ii    ot 
i>int>|fivi*f'>i  In  ollldula^ 


IHI.IIB 


WyoiiLlug. 


f^ 

S.4.SD 

112 

Ml 

lit 

4rJ-45S 

70 

TP 

01 

m^.  im 

«a 

.^'V..'» 

7TJ 

711 -:u 

flj 

SM 

m 

m»» 

na 

,         m 

*^ 

im.fm 

w 

m 

.^-7 

Wi5"«« 

m 

4&S-457 

m 

:i& 

7l» 

T 1 1-747 

5» 

J7» 

t«i 

m 

57 

tm 

fi- 

mt 

«) 

itm.  im 

«0 

n< 

Al 

im 

HI 

ifm,  um 
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Bulletin. 


Emplo^ent  offices: 

California 02 

California  (D) '57 

'    Connecticut i  62 

District  of  (^lum»>ia '  68 

Ifajtsachusetts 70 

Michigan t*3 

•  Minnesota t<3 

Missouri ;  61 

(57 
^''^^'^'^"k 1f.9 


I  No.      Page. 

"I 


New  York  ( D) . 
Ohio 


Virginia 

Virginia  (D) 

{See   also    Emigrant    agents; 
Lodging  houses,  sailors'.) 
Enticing  eroployees: 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

West  Virginia  (D) 

Examination,  etc.,  of  bart«ors: 

Connecticut 

Kansas 

Maryland 

Maryland  (.D) 

New  York 

Oregon  (D) 

Washington  (D) 

Examination,  etc.,  of  hors<*shoers: 

TIawaii 

Washington  ( D) : 

Examination,  etc.,  of  miners: 

Pennsylvania  (D) 

Examination,  etc.,  of  plumbers: 

Illinois  (D) 

Maine 

Minnesota  (D) 

Texas  (D) 

Washington 

Washington  (D) 

Examination,  etc.,  of  stHtlonary 
firemen: 


Massachusetts . 


Examination,  etc.,  of  steam  engi- 
neers: 


■{^ 


Massachusetts 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Exemption  of  wages,  assignments  ' 
to  avoid: 

Maryland 

Exemption  of  wages  from  p.\e<-u-  ■ 
tion,  etc.: 

Alabama  (D) 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Ix>ui8iana 

Porto  Rico 

Tennessee 

Factories,  etc.,  inspection  of.   {See  , 

Inspection.) 
Fellow-servants.   {See  Liability  of 

employers.) 
Fire  escapes  on  factories: 

District  of  Columbia 

Iowa 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

West  Virginia 

Firemen,  stationary,  examination.  ; 
etc,  of.  {See  Examination,  etc  i 
Ol.)  I 


329   I 


I  333 

i      231-234 

'  771 

577 

584.585 

109Q 

713-715 

j  460. 

l    462-467 

890.891 

I   379.380, 

i    382.383 

716 

728,729 


354 
764, 765 
339-342 

332.333  , 

1080 
7a>-707 
338-340 
461 
696-698 
992-994 

334 
994.995 

2a=>,20ti 

730-7.32 
1085 
322,323 
204,205 
907-909 
875-877 


i(*r,  loss 

770 


1087.  KkSS 
770 
•587,  .^88 
590.  .591 
,  776 
.^78,379 
35t>.  a')7 


>.V2..V>3 
712 
1(M« 
704 

3IV2 


229,230 

712.713 

lOltV-1018 

359 

914 


Free  public  employment  offices. 

{See  Employment  offices.) 
fiamishment  of  wages  of  public 
employees: 

Utah 

Guards   on   thrashing   machines, 
etc.: 

Wlsconshi 

Horseshocrs,  examination,  etc..  of. 

{See  Examination,  etc.) 
Hours  of  labor  of  children  an<l 

women.    {See  Children,  etc.) 
Hours  of  labor  of  drug  clerks: 

California 

Hours  of  labor  of  employcvs  in 
bakeries: 
New  Jersey 

New  York  (D) 

Hours  of  labor  of  employees  in 
general  emplo>Tnents: 

Arkansas 

Hours  of  labor  of  employees  in 
mines,  smelters,  etc.: 

Colorado 

Missouri 

Mon  tana 

Nevada  (D) 

Wyoming  (D) 

Hours  of  labor  of  einployecs  on 
railroads: 

Arizona  (D) 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Missouri 

Hours  of  labor  of  employees  on 
street  railways: 

Massachusetts 

Hours  of  labor  of  women,     {f^re 

Women,  etc.) 
Hours  of  labor  on  public  roads: 

Indiana 

Hours  of  labor  on  pul»lie  works: 

California 

Colorado  (D) 

Massachusetts 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  York 


ISuUetln. 
No.     Pago. 

6.'-.  364 

67         910,917 


64 
r57 


62 
61 
63 
59 
(»9 


60 
(i3 
61  I 

61   '■ 


70 


63 


Porto  Uico 

United  States  ( D) 

Imnngration,  regulation,  etc.,  of: 

Unitt'd  States 

Inclosed  platforms.     {Sf€  Protec- 
tion of  employees  on  stn»et  rail- 
ways.) 
Injuries  causing  d»f»th.  right  of  ac- 
tion for: 

Alabama  (D) 

Missouri 

Nevada 

South  Carolina  ( I) ) 

Virginia  (D) 

Wisconsin  ( D) 

Injuries,  personal,  right  ol  action 
lor: 

Nevada 

South  Carolina 

Inspection  of  bakeries: 

Now  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

InspiHition  of  factories:  \ 

Connecticut 

Indiana  (D) 

Kentucky 

lyouisiana 

Maryland  (D) 


70 

63 

63 
(64 
\fi9 

.=»  ! 


328 


904,905 
698-700 
340-355 


331 

1092.1093 

.185.586 

3.34,335 

4.'>5-457 


»i94.t;95 

577 

1082. 1083 

1089 


577 

329,330 

453-455 
773 

585, 586 
586 
905 
476 
385 

714-717 

720 


995-998 
1090, 1091 

588 
450,451 
442-444 

891 


360 

904.9a') 

468,469 

3W.3.->9 

3<V> 

332 

312-344 

760, 761 

764 

91H>  1002 


I 


CtffnuUdi^  ind€S  ^f  lahm  hiu*  and  tkchiotut — l^upiifiiitNl 


flu!  Ml  R.     I 


Mft»&iiiiiiiMrtif . .  ♦ -  * . .  J^-^ 

Niiw  J«f«iry.. ....*. *..»*. W 


Kr-w  Y&rM. 


MJi«^uidlil»i>tt«, 


I 


i'Miirici^linl  I  Jii  , 


I'tjih .     

I n I f s t ( rii t » ng  U(|no r.  ^ .V##  1*1  tn*t>f- i 
tLiii>xkiitlrii],    He..    (II    i»r    iilioiit 
(ittm'B  kir  ;iiiM-)u*r«: 

WyoTtihiiy, . 
t^U'Uiig  I^^MtxIn  ^inJuHAEiilty  iitnim- 

St'vi  Vnrk. , 
LfllK'ff  rt^^^ntn.    it^rf  Kuijvlnyftti'hl 

Lm^iit,  Ikuri'dU  lif.     K^ie  Biin-iiu  ul 

Liiluir  Miiy; 

Mifsiw^ip])! .,,.,.» 

Vi'im'^mmUilivv^  of, 

N«^-  Vnrl;. ,..,,., .»,.*»., 

LaI  "  \tiffun,   imori^tM- 

th-'  ■■ii|r»U,"*,  ol: 

MuMMMCIlllSrt  tS 

Now  lluitipshin' 

r«'imMyl%ania  ( D ) 

Liability  <>f  fnn»loy<rs  for  iiijiirit  s 
to  pniploy  wsT 

Arizona  (D) 

Colorudo  ( L) ) 

Illinois 


3A7 


K*w  Yrirjt 
Iltjrpnctlou  qI 

Nnw  JulMy.***,. 713 

ltnra., ***,**. **......;.,-.. p., J  i|> 

NpwidfTU^.,.,*.,.,^..^ J   fill 

Ohl**.....  , ,.J  m 

KliMiJr  Ipl.m*!,,... .....*. J  M 

IjmtwH-torii,  mit^tfi  j        | 

.\rli^iMii»Ji,.,..,,,. ^ ..J  «ft  ' 

miiiol*,.,.,....., , .,1  HI 

ltHlU,lJ||,.,. ..,.-,,,*,.  I    13 

Ml'-mglti I  69  I 

Mltii>riu>t  ;i . .  _ s% 

\Vi  Ht  Viritiiii.i , ....  li^ 

Jmsrn't'tf^rn,  rnliTtmti'.  I        I 

lUhvH*;... ,, ,  .J  HA  I 

Insimitu'"',  iinrUlrlU:  i         . 

llUuoi^.     ...,     ,.., '  (U 

MrtTVluTKi  il>K,.., ,^T 

luivrfrri'tiii' wdh  "■iiiplojttwtit;       ,       I 

iNmviMH  Ikitll  tfi).    . ._.   Tt  I 

iiwooM  (h> fa  I 

Liiillfliiim. TO  I 

\Vlsi'riii»tri  I  In. 
iiairiiiihin«»: 


fWp 
773,774 


Id  e]iip|n]r*i»    reii»c4tidli.d. 

lmm*i*rDlw* •• 

Indium  (I»V. .        -,.  Si 

Jmta(I>). ,..,.„ *    {S 

Kiiii!Mi«.... .«•,•..•,..«. •,.,.*.  01 

KMiMmd))......^ *.  m 

KriTti.wky  rni r4 

|ll««lHl|I]94  (P >,,..», ,..  9 

iiiiioi»i. .,;..,...—.......,.  « 

ll«i»t«nA.,^.««... .......^  <SI 

Hnw  ViiTfc ••...••,• « 


67« 

itirl  tir7ij 

7&^ 
n7s-r«i 

3M 


JtiOi^ 

■ill  I 


n7 

mi 

ST 

1 

til 

rm 
i()ii4. 10*;.^ 

01 

1H7. l^s 

107a. 1070 

Ohirj. ,., 


Ofiit)  (Dk 


VlrortTVlfl,    ^i^^) 


Tt**jii 


t'fiJtoil  Bluti's  (tl).  „-....      [^1 

LiiibOUy  of  rmilroat]  romipiinit^Ji  to 

PfnnaylYMiiiii  1 13  > ' ...,._  TO 

Lk^iutcti4X<irii'^Tiii|ittonof  ni<x'luin-  .  j 

kit,  isic.,  fnitu:                                   |  I 

Liiiii.^hin]* ST  < 

lIiiwi(.U.... 52 

Ni'v^  1 1  tiit!pt«hiiv« . ,  , , _  ,  ^    Ka 

YiTTinmt ......,,*,.,,....*.    60  I 

Loeomniivo  Imyf ra,  Inapt^^ilmi  of;    i        j 

NVwYorlc. ..     ,...    H 

Lod^ui;  lioti«f''a,  ewfSnrn':  i         I 

l'riit*'d  iitrtti'* ...........*.    *|-  I 

MAiiE.LfiH.'ti[rfd  Brticit'i^K  ttnirklii;gi      I 

fiLlEfoiniA .... iS!' 

MArnihgi'.   f-tc  .  utiiU^tkcfl  of,  tu  I  if  i 

prs»iir»  1 1 ' 

ritlifornJii ....     .    t»± 

lI»lllUlfHCl!ir»*t»'  i*ti"f  I 

11liliii|jlU*   Isiwinl*,,. fin 

.^rkneiMui...   .,.   ,.     .,,.J  IJA  , 

immiis..., ..,,..,._, .,  rj| 


3i4,3irp 

amm 
m 


T» 


lIlIiuiU  flJK 


m 

:^ 

IM'mm , I  m 

ImUnUM.  tl*>.... !  <S* 

KfinjfMA. . .,*,...,_..,    (1 

Kcninckv.... ...—  .... I  ni 

Kfnittickv  U').."-.*-*...-..     '  *H 

Mleh]|?»ii..... .„„._.,,„!  m 

lilsmiiM.,,... _ .1  61 

!S'«'Vji'fa '  G3 

Now  York '  t»  I 

""- \{%\ 

Ohio  (T); I  66  ' 

roiiiisylvjiiiia  (hi !  fi2  ' 

Teniipsjict'  ( I)  i \  6o 

rtah lio 


4«4k44i» 


4ri8.470 
;?79 
;79 
337 
3ia,3l9 
3:i4-3S7 
364 
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.No. 


llrit  kon% — Cuffieludffd. 
Vlflillin.......   ..... 

W^nilo^ 

'K  tiW^  beufs  of  labor  iW[  era- 


viffyv^s  in.    iStt  Ilrmrji  fit  lifcbor.), 
Mine*,    eir-f    in%(iTS3CM,t\on    In    or  ■ 

Wyoming !  ( 

Ntwsho}'  law.    (S€£  Chil<iim,  em-  : 

ployment  of.  in  atreet  trades. ) 
rajTncint  tif  wusi  -i  4ue  discharged 
cjnplnjewi;:  I 

Arfeim«ft»(DK. I 

FaKiTif  lit  of  WBgBi  kk  scrip : 

A  rkikAOiii  *».»,, 

IndlnDH... 

Mlfisauri  (Bu 

KevjwJa 

Kaw  Y(*T%  _  „ 

South  CftTollmi  

Tei*»....,,,.,- 

WAaUMon.... 

F^uimnt    M    wi0i».   modea   and 

In4i*ft«  fn       

Idflfylmmi 

Massftehtisetts 


New  Jersey 

Fk>iui^:     • 

United  States  (DK 
Picketing: 


rhiiiir't T>'.   ijiiiiniiiAtlon,  etc.,  of.  ■ 

{6V^  Exumiiuittoiif  Dlc4 
PpcfiTtQC^  of  wagm.    iStt  Wages 

ft.*?  pmlerppd  cLfUms.) 
rrUitlis«       pubUe,    iSti     Puhlic 

printing,) 

bAm  (if  tikbtyT  orgiMllxii<lk>n9t 

Kansas  (Dl 

Now  York  (D) 

United  States  (D) 

Protection  of  employees  as  vot<>rs: 

New  Jersey 

Protection  of  employees  on  build- 


ings: 
Kann 


nsas 

New  York  (D) 

Wisconsin 

Protection  of  employees  on  street 
railways: 

District  of  Columbia 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

Ohio 

Unii 


la: 

Kansas 

FuMJc  prlnliaig  to  be  done  within 
Ihe  Siate: 

Arkanaai. 

Pubtto  works,  labor  on: 

JfowYorit.  


00  I 

I 


.50  1 
«7  I 


(iO 


PnbUe  works*  pnpt*'rcncc  of  ilomos- 
tic  miiterialA  fur' 

MiJteour!  CDi. 

NpW  Hf'XiCi).  _ 

JhlWic  works,  pirtfferi'ticv  of  n.»si- 
dent  UlH>ivri  out 

Mflssa^tiUJict  I ,'»  

New  Mexico 


Pag»». 


MX913 
1095 


1086 


6W.700   . 

350,351  I 

57G   ■ 

387 

«l.463  ;: 

M1.912 


701 7^ 
lOflS,  10117  . 
770 
1019 

G9o,n00 

330 


311 
888  8N0 
21t>^->>l 


1081. 10H4 
319.  .TJI) 
9l."),91G 


718 

703.704 

1084. 10K5 

772 

9Wi.907 

714 

711 
717.718  • 

I 

108;{ ' 


(iO  ' 
01 


57  , 

01  ! 


9a-) 

470 


i7-fiP9 
1094 


70S 
1(»!»4 


nulletin. 
No.'     Tagi". 


Tublic    works,  retention  of  wuges 
of  employees  on: 

California 

L'MMir  works.,  vacci,aati<in  ol  om- 

ploi'i'i's  Ofit 

Vit^tnla,, ...^, , 

RaiiroAf'S  bridgea,  «tc: 

Vefmont..._,_ 

EiiOrn«4l  maipaniea.  UahUiiy  of, 
for  inJiiriH  to  cmplof«««i     iSte 
iJA^tilHy  of  miployeia..  > 
Rtilroa«la,  MdduJits  on,     iS^f  Ac- 

ddpnttt.) 
Raslro.jtU.  hii>'ir|i|of  br'tlgviii^  wires, 
etc..  over: 

Arkansas 

Kansas 

Vermont 

Wyoming 

itai::    .,1;,  „ -ur^  of  Ia)>or  of  em- 
blfiVi-vi  oil.    iiif.f  Hours  of  la- 

Railroads*  illiterate  employees  on: 
Ohio 

Ra'lroada.  safety  appIiancH>8  on: 
Illinois 

Ohio 


5» 


Texas 

Vermont . . . 
Wist'onsin. 


UnitiHl  States  (D) 

Railroads,  ahriters  for  workmen 
on: 

Arkansas 

Railroads,  struct un.>s  near  tnuks 
of: 

Ohio 

Rates  of  wages  of  eiiiplovi'os  of 
public  printing  ollke: 

Kansas 

Rates  of  wages  of  enipl(iyet>s  (.ii 
public  works: 
New  York . 


Right  ot  ACUon  for  injuries.     \,Srr 
lnjiir>B4 

Saft'ty  »pplEhnces,     (Ser  Fire  es-  ; 
i«pe#  on   f*ctor*eN;    liuards  on  ■ 
t^ir     hing   machine.s,   etc.:     In-  1 
specti cm  of  factories:   Railroads, 
safety  appliances  on.^ 

S<»rip.  ' {See  Tajnuent  of  wages.) 

Seamen: 


CTi 


United  States. 


(Hff 


Seats  for  female  employees: 

Kentucky 

Louis. ana 

Maryland 

remisylvania 

1Vmn:!sao<?.   

t^mtisLies,  collwtitiii  of: 

UawalL... 

Stf'am  L*  lem,  inapuclion  of, 

luipoctinn-li 
Stream     I'ligineenFt     exjiTUETiiition. 
t'U\,jQf.    iH!?rfTEjEiiTi!  etc.) 

Sliinc  wofK«H|  wjthit  St.ite.  use  of. 
on  ptibljf  wcfrk.!fi,  (See  Public 
worko,  pn^ferenie  of  domestic 
materjsN  fiir.  i 
Stfr^t  railways,  hours  of  labor  of 
cmplorPM  on.  {See  llo-irs  of  la- 
in! r.  I'tV.) 
.-^tn**'!  rii'JviNfya,  protet'tion  '»f  i»ni- 
]i|.^y.i7^  ..IN.     [Set   I'rotivlioii  of 


Suits  for  wages: 

Georga 

New  York.. 
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Sunday  labor: 

Georgia  (D) 

Hawaii 

Maine  (D) 

Massoctiusctts 

Rhode  Island  (D) 

Virginia 

Sweating  system: 

Maryland  (D) 

Massachusetts 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Telegraph  poles,  size,  height,  etc., 
of: 

Wyoming 

Tenant  factories.     {See  Inspection 

of  factories.) 
Time  for  meals  to  Ijo  allowed  em- 
ployees: 

Louisiana 

Pennsylvania 

Time  to  vote  to  Ixj  allowed  era- 
ploy  eoa: 

Massachusetts 

Onlo 

Trade-marks  of  trade  unions: 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut  (D) 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey 

New  Jersey  (D; 

New  York 

Tennessee 
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69 
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333,334 

68 

221 

67 

711 

67 

861,862 

60 

716,717 

58 

999-1002 

61 

1086 

58 

1015,1016 

(57 

716-718 

458-461 

65 

358 

61 

1095 

57 

704 

65 

357 

57 

710 

59 

380 

65 

354,355 

62 

330 

67 

889-891 

63 

586 

70 

774 

61 

1066, 1067 

57 

715 

65 

361,362 

Vacd  nation  of  employees  on  pubHc 
works: 

VirginU 

Wages  as  preferred  claims: 

Iowa 

New  Mexico 

United  States 

Wages,  assignment  of.    {See  As- 
signment.) 
Wages,  combinations  to  fix: 

Ix>uisiana 

Wages,  exemption  of.    {See  Ex- 
emption, et<j.) 
Wages    of    employees    on    public 
works,  retennon  cf : 

*     California 

Wages,    payment   of.    {See   Pay- 
ment, etc.) 
Wages,   rates  of.    {See  Rates  of 

wages.)    . 
Wages,  suits  for.    {See  Suits  for 

wages.) 
Weighing  coal  at  mines: 

Women  and  cWldivu.Yfitfe  Chil- 
dren and  women.) 
Women,  employment  of: 

Michigan 

Women,  hours  of  labor  of: 

Oregon  (D) 

Women,  night  work  by: 

New  York 
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